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leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

AsK  your  doctor  about  it 

Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  tlie 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 
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*  /  have  gathered  me  a  posie  of  other  men's  fUnvers,  and  nothing  but  the 
thread  that  hinds  them  is  mine  own." — Montaigne. 
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The  year  which  closes  has  been 
iwi  YCATt  woiK  notable  for    nothing  more  than 
the  disturbances  originating  be- 
low the  stirface  of  the  earth.     By  this  is  not 
meant  the  subway  terrors  of  New  York  streets, 
or  the  coal  strike,  but  the  remarkable  natural 
phenomena  whose  visible  and  outward  token 
fife  to  be  seen  in  the  mouths  of  volcanoes.    The 
famous  eruption  of    Krakatoa,    a  decade    or 
more  ago.  was  perhaps  more  terrible  than  that 
of  Mt.  Pel6e,  but  it  was  comparatively  isolated. 
There  were  no  other  great  or  tmusual  commo- 
tions preceding  or  following  it,  as  there  have 
been  this  year.     To  quote  from  a  list  of  these 
calamities  in   1902:     The  destructive  Guate- 
malan earthquake  of  last  April  was  followed 
closely  by  the  stupendous  belchings  forth  of 
Mt.  Pel€e,  and  that  by  the  activity  of  Soco- 
nusco   in    Mexico,    and   the   eruption   of    La 
Soufri^re  and  Mt.    En  Law,  while,  synchro- 
nously, in  far-off  Alaska,  Mt.  Blackburn  and 
Mt.  Redoubt  both  disembogued    smoke  and 
ashes.     Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  have  subse- 
quently burst  forth,  three  Alaskan  mountains 
have  again  been  reported  active,  and  within 
the  past  few  weeks  Santa  Maria  has  ejected 
millions  of   tons  of  ajshes,   clouding  the  sun 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  terrifying 
the  people  of  all  Central  America.     Stromboli, 
near  Sicily,  a  volcano  whose  normal  activity  is 
insignificant,  is  said  to  have  been  in  * 'fearful 
eruption**  on  November  17th,  while  Kilauea, 
Hawaii,  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  in  the 
"most  violent  eruption  in  twenty  years,**  and 
an  earthquake  has  left  not  a  single  stone  build- 
ing standing  on  the  island  of  Guam.     Accord- 
ing to  a  cable  from  New  !&ealand,  the  island  of 
Savaii,  in  the  Samoan  group,  is  btiried  beneath 
ashes  from  a  recent  eruption,  and  a  dispatch 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  dated  November  i8th, 
reports    the    activity  of    supposedly    extinct 
volcanoes  in  the  Wasatch  Range. 

From  this  it  seems  as  if  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  these  monsters  of  the  sub- 
terranean world.  We  have  periods  of  compara- 
tive volcanic  quietness  when  for  years  there  is 


little  heard  of  them.  And  then,  as  if  by  a 
preconcerted  signal ,  the  dead  cones  come  to  life 
and  the  smoldering  fires  of  others  start  by 
a  preconcerted  signal  to  belch  forth  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth.  From 
what  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
do  they  come?  Are  we  simply  treading  upon 
a  crust  of  earth  which  floats  upon  a  led-hot  sea 
of  lava  below  us?  If  so  what  strange  and 
sudden  change  of  the  face  of  things  may  or  may 
not  be  our  lot  to  witness.  The  separation  of 
continents  would  be  but  a  small  matter  to  the 
pent  up  forces  beneath  us..  While  mankind 
is  spending  millions  to  cut  a  waterway  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  while  years  of  labor 
and  effort  are  put  into  the  undertaking,  that 
labor  would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
for  the  forces  that  send  forth  streams  of  lava 
like  that  in  the  Shoshone  river  valley,  which 
is  a  mile  in  thickness.  That  tremendous 
outpouring  occurred  back  in  the  tertiary 
period,  and  while  we  need  not  lose  sleep  over 
the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  such  a  flood, 
we  are  perhaps  less  certain  about  the  unknovTn 
seas  a  few  miles  beneath  us  than  we  are  about 
worlds  that  are  millions  of  miles  above  us.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  that  we  cannot  get  these  hidden 
forces  to  do  some  of  the  work  of  the  modem 
world  which  presses,  to  disrupt  continents,  to 
flood  the  barren  deserts,  and  shift  the  ocean 
currents  to  our  better  satisfaction. 


RAILROADS 

VS. 
REGIMENTS 


In  the  North  American  Review 
for  December  Captain  J.  M. 
Palmer,  U.  S.  A.,  presents  an 
argument  for  the  building  of  railroads  as  an 
effective  mode  of  warfare  that  must  appeal  to 
humanitarians  as  well  as  to  tacticians.  Setting 
out  from  the  well-established  fact  as  a  premise 
that  ease  of  communication  with  its  base  gives 
an  army  in  the  field  a  far  greater  radius  of 
action  and  greater  efficiency  in  its*  operations 
against  an  uncivilized  foe,  he  reduces  this 
improved  efficiency  to  a  mathematical  formula, 
and  shows  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  regi- 
ment about  equals  the  maintenance  of  300 
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miles  of  railroad,  including  the  interest  charge 
on  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment.  **A 
railway  from  Manila  to  both  ends  of  Luzon 
would  be  less  than  700  miles  long.  A  system 
of  1,000  miles  would  bring  every  important 
point  of  Luzon  within  a  day's  journey  of 
Manila.  This  service  would  cost  but  $3,000,- 
000  per  annum,  but  a  «mall  percentage  of  the 
present  cost  of  military  occupation. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  as  a  mere  military 
measure,  and  with  no  idea  of  -  investment,  a 
government  system  of  railroads  in  Luzon 
would  pay  •  •  .  even  if  no  commercial 
business  were  carried.  It  would  enormously 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  military  garrison 
and  would  greatly  decrease  the  cost  of  the 
transport  of  supplies."  But  a  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  for  Luzon  would  be  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  mileage  in  the  single  State  of  Illinois, 
where  the  population  is  but  one  million  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  chief  Philippine  island. 
The  commercial  revenue  from  such  a  railway 
system  must  therefore  be  considerable,  and  its 
influence  on  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
island  would  be  worth  the  prestige  of  many 
regiments  in  maintaining  order.  The  infer- 
ence from  Captain  Palmer's  argument  and 
from  the  facts  he  presents  is  irresistible  that 
the  building  o^  railroads  is  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  most  effective  mode  of  conquest, 
and  that  while  our  Government  continues  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
order  in  tropic  islands,  its  most  economical 
expenditure  will  be  in  the  direction  of  railroad 
building.  This  "mode  of  warfare"  certainly 
commends  itself  to  American  sentiment  as 
more  enlightened  and  humane  than  that 
which  calls  for  large  army  appropriations  and 
quells  insurrection  by  the  force  of  big  bat- 
talions ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  find  such  a  policy 
advocated  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

That  curious  inlet  of  the  ocean 
mvEimoNS  ^^^^  enters  the  head  of  Long 
Island  like  a  wedge  driven  in  by 
a  mallet,  Peconic  Bay,  was  the  scene  during 
the  month  of  November  of  several  interesting 
tests  of  two  important  acquisitions  of  the 
navy,  the  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Adder  and 
Moccasin,  both  of  the  Holland  type.  The 
tests  seem  to  have  been  wholly  successful, 
both  boats  rising  and  sinking  at  will,  ma- 
nceuvering  under  water  with  great  precision, 
meeting  all  requirements  as  to  speed  and 
endurance,  and  in  every  way  fulfilling  the 
expectations  of  their  builders.     There  was  a 


time  when  the  proved  success  of  a  submarine 
torpedo  boat  was  looked  upon  as  certain  to 
put  an  end  to  the  construction  of  battleships. 
Familiarity  with  this  new  arm,  however,  for 
submarines  have  been  in  successful  operation 
abroad  for  several  years,  has  shown  its  limita- 
tions. It  is  regarded  now  as  a  useful  adjunct 
of  the  coast  artillery  in  harbor  defense  rather 
than  as  a  factor  in  purely  naval  warfare,  and 
the  battleship  has  not  yet  been  supplanted. 
Indeed,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  an  ef- 
fective defense  of  the  battleship  against  sub- 
marines will  soon  be  devised,  if  it  is  not 
already  nearing  completion.  While  American 
interest  is  centered  in  this  new  achievement 
of  its  own  shipyards,  word  comes  to  us  from 
abroad  of  the  invention  by  an  Italian  engineer, 
Cavaliere  Guiseppe  Piero,  of  a  "hydroscope" 
that  will  illuminate  the  depths  of  the  sea  so 
brilliantly  that  any  object  moving  within 
a  radius  of  500  meters  of  the  light  can  be 
plainly  seen  at  any  desired  depth,  and  may 
even  be  photographed  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  Contemporary  Review  for  Novem- 
ber gives  an  account  of  this  invention,  whict 
must  rob  the  submarine  torpedo  boat  of  mosi 
of  its  terrors,  and  so  will  contribute  to  tht 
peace  of  mind  of  naval  officers  everywhere 
A  more  important  contribution  to  science  anc 
industry  is  the  contrivance  by  the  same  in 
ventor  of  a  ** working  submarine  boat,"  fitted 
to  explore  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  greatei 
depths  than  any  diving  apparatus  heretofore 
made  use  of.  By  the  ingenious  contrivano 
of  a  "mechanical  arm"  attached  to  this  boa 
the  work  of  wrecking  has  been  greatly  facili 
tated.  Operating  on  a  larger  scale,  with  th 
flexibility  and  precision  of  the  human  arm 
submarine  cables  may  be  laid,  cut,  or  repaired 
by  it  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  Employed  ii 
connection  with  the  hydroscope  above  men 
tioned,  it  would  seem  as  if  deep-sea  explora 
tions  might  be  carried  on  on  a  much  vaste 
scale  and  with  far  more  satisfactory  result 
than  formerly,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  th 
lower  depths  of  ocean  would  be  greatly  ir 
creased. 
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Some  persons,  doubtless,  ha\ 
been  stirprised  that  the  Austriar 
have  stolen  a  march  upon  t 
and  have  earned  the  credit  of  inaugurating  th 
Telephone  Newspaper.  Such  is  the  claim  c 
Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  The  new 
paper,  says  Pearson's  Magazine,  is  called  tli 
Telefon-Hirmondo,  or  Telephone  News-telle 
and  is  a  journal  with  all  th^  ecjuipment  nf 
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first-class  newspaper.  It  has  7»ooo  subscribers 
in  a  population  of  700,000, 'and  carries  the 
news  of  the  world  into  the  very  homes  of  these 
subscribers  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  day. 
The  transmission  is  effected  by  six  "stentors'* 
sitting  in  the  editorial  rooms,  who,  with  strong, 
dear  voices,  speak  carefully  edited  news  of  all 
the  various  kinds  that  fill  the  best  daily 
journals,  with  advertisements  interspersed 
between  interesting  items.  From  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night  the 
News-teller  is  at  work,-  the  stentors  relieving 
each  other  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes. 

An  examination  of  the  daily  programme 
shows  that  from  9  A.  m.  until  4.30  p.  m.,  the 
time  is  divided  into  periods  of  generally  half 
an  hour,  and  that  during  each  of  these  some 
subject,  annotmced  at  the  beginning  Of  the 
day's  work,  is  the  sole  topic  of  the  stentor.  At 
4.30,  however,  there  follows  a  concert  of 
regimental  bands,  lasting  two  hours.  From 
7  p.  M.  to  9.30  p.  M.  is  given  to  opera,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  act  being  de- 
voted to  the  latest  intelligence,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  Twice  in  the  day  astronomical 
time  is  announced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  institu- 
tion is  a  marvelous  novelty,  interesting  in  its 
inception  and  its  working,  valuable  to  many 
who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  read  the  daily 
journals  or  visit  the  theater  or  opera.  To 
such,  as  well  as  to  the  sick,  the  blind,  persons 
who  have  to  wait  in  doctors'  offices,  at  bar- 
bers, at  restaurants,  etc.,  the  telephone  news- 
paper must  certainly  be  a  boon.  As  far  as  its 
general  utility  as  a  disseminator  of  news  is 
concerned,  however,  it  has  its  drawbacks. 
Busy  men  will  not  care  to  wait  for  a  certain 
hour  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  day's  intelli- 
gence, when  a  short  glance  at  a  printed  journal 
will  give  it  in  a  moment.  Granted  that  the 
telephone  news-teller  will  transmit  its  news 
occasionally,  several  hours  before  the  news- 
papers can  reach  readers,  the  business  man 
will  still  ask:  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle? 

As  a  curiosity,  undoubtedly,  the  Telefon- 
Hirmondo  is  a  noteworthy  achievement  and 
a  striking  indication  of  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  But, 
although  it  is  a  boon  to  the  few,  it  could 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
practical  life  of  our  large  cities.  This  prob- 
ably is  the  reason  why  America,  as  yet,  can- 
not boast  of  a  similar  news-teller.  It  may  be 
questioned,  also,  whether  the  entertainment 
part  of  the  Telefon-Hirmondo's  programme 
while  extremely  valuable  for  those  confined 


at  home,  would  be  found  to  be  popular  with 
the  many  for  whom  a  large  part  of  the 
pleasure  frequently  lies  in  the  concomitants 
of  the  music.  We  are  interested  in  the  success 
of  such  an  experiment,  but  not  jealous  of 
Budapest. 

Recent  reports  regarding  wire- 
mSfsRAniY  ^^^^  telegraphy  are  not  quite  as 
sanguine  as  those  of  earlier  in  the 
season.  At  the  outset  Signor  Marconi  was 
made  responsible  for  the  assertion  that  mes- 
sages would  before  long  be  flashed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  that  messages  sent  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  could  not  be  intercepted  or 
deflected  in  their  journey.  Mr.  Marconi  has 
just  made  good  a  part  of  this  statement  by  the 
wonderful  achievement  of  transmitting  a 
message  across  the  Atlantic*  But  the  other 
part  seems  yet  to  be  proven.  The  London 
Saturday  Review  says  that,  contrary  to 
reports,  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  recent 
manceuvers  in  the  Mediterranean  proved  a 
''total  failure."  To  continue,  the  Review  says: 
It  was  fotmd  impossible  to  prevent  every  signal 
from  being  obliterated  by  the  interference  of  wil- 
fully obstructive  signals  sent  out  by  an  invisible 
enemy.  The  same  verdict  is  passed  by  the  Italian 
navy  on  the  attempts  to  use  wireless  communication 
in  their  manceuvers  at  sea.  The  signaling  from 
the  wireless  station  at  Poldhu  in  Cornwall  to  the 
flagship  Carlo  Alberto  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
has  been  advertised  through  the  press  as  a  perfect 
triumph,  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a 
deplorable  fiasco;  for  the  message  of  the  Italian 
Embassy,  received  on  September  9  off  Cagliari, 
had  in  reality  been  sent  on  on  September  6,  and 
repeated  fruitlessly  many  times.  No  one  reading 
the  published  report  would  infer  that  this  short 
message  of  ten  words  only  had  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  and  for  a  period  of  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes;  and  that  all  the  replies  were  tele- 
graphed back  to  England  by  the  ordinary  cable 
routes!     Yet  this  is  set  forth  with  clear  technical 

Srecision  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Electrician  by 
[r.  Nevil  Maskeljoie,  whose  experiments  for  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  at  Porthcumow  have 
been  interfered  with  by  the  regular  intrusion  of  the 
signals  of  the  Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  All 
the  rubbish  that  has  been  written  about  privacy 
and  freedom  from  interference  is  absolutely  swept 
away  by  the  simple  narrative  of  facts.  An  ordinary 
coherer  apparatus,  with  a  25-foot  collecting  circuit 
raised  on  a  common  scaffold-pole,  or  on  a  mast, 
taps  the  whole  of  the  Poldhu  signals.  There  is 
probably  no  place  within  200  miles  of  the  Lizard 
where  they  cannot  be  read  off  by  any  experienced 
telegraphist.  Mr.  Maskeljoie  points  out  how 
seriously  they  may  imperil  the  ship  signaling  which 
is  of  some  service  to  incoming  liners. 

This  report  will  be  read  with  some  surprise 
by  Americans  and  with  considerable  regret. 
Wireless  telegraphy  is,  however,  only  in  its 
infancy.     Modem   ingenuity   is   not   daunted 
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by  the  failure  of  experiments,  but  takes  new 
courage  from  defeat,  and  triumphs  in  the  end. 

THE  TELEPHONE  ^^^'  ^-  P-  Powell,  in  a  most 
COUNTRY  LIFE  ^^^^^^^®  article  in  the  Christian 
Register,  brings  out  very  vividly 
the  changes  that  are  being  wrought  in  the 
social  life  of  rural  communities  by  the  recent 
extensions  of  the  telephone  system.  The  tele- 
phone, he  says,  is  now  much  more  widely  used 
by  the  farmers  of  our  Northern  States  than  by 
the  city  people,  and  in  illustration  of  this  con- 
dition he  refers  to  one  city  in  New  York  State 
with  60,000  people  that  has  only  one  tele- 
phone for  every  six  families,  while  in  an  ad- 
jacent rural  township  there  are  two  hundred 
telephone  subscribers  in  a  population  of  only 
five  hundred  families.  Through  the  telephpne 
the  farmer  is  enabled  to  know  the  prices  of  all 
his  products  and  to  make  his  bargains  in  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  without  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  towns.  He  is  also 
enabled  to  make  many  of  his  purchases  in  the 
same  way;  but  all  this  has  reference  to  the 
economic  side  of  the  rural  telephone  service 
rather  than  the  social  side,  and  it  is  the  latter 
that  Mr.  Powell  especially  dwells  upon.  "In 
my  own  house,"  he  says,  **my  sons  frequently 
play  the  violin  for  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more 
families  scattered  over  a  radius  of  two  or  three 
miles.  The  music  is  heard  as  perfectly'in  the 
most  remote  house  as  in  the  nearest.  In  the 
same  way  the  women  of  a  circuit  have  estab- 
lished telephone  tea  parties.  At  a  certain 
hour  they  sit  down  to  their  'phones,  drink  their 
own  tea,  and  distribute  the  gossip.  We 
imagine  that  news  is  softened  that  goes  over 
the  *phone.  At  any  rate  the  town  will  lose  its 
rapid  gait,  each  person  will  have  a  hearing. 
Such  a  party  requires  no  special  dressing,  no 
labor  of  walking  nor  waste  of  time.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  sort  of  service  may  not 
cover  much  club  work." 

From  Indiana  word  comes  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  telephone  news  service.  Once 
each  day  the  word  "Attention"  calls  each 
subscriber  to  take  his  place  at  the  'phone. 
"Now  set  your  watches  or  clocks;  it  is  exactly 
5  o'clock"  Then  follows  a  summary  of  the 
news  of  the  day  from  all  over  the  world.  This 
is  followed  by  a  brief  statement  of  local  events, 
and  then  of  market  reports.  The  service 
covers  a  whole  county,  and  is  limited  to 
exactly  half  an  hour.  When  the  time  is  up 
''Good  night"  closes  the  session. 

These  county  telephone  systems,  it  may  be 
said,  generally  furnish  service  at  rates  that 


seem  incredibly  small  to  city  patrons  of  the 
telephone.  It  appears  that  in  Ohio  one  dollar 
a  month  is  a  frequent  charge  for  service 
covering  an  entire  county.  \ 


THE  SCHOOL     ^^-  ^o^^«  director  of  the  Berlin 
OF  Museum,   has    written    lately  of 

EXPERIENCE     ^^^    ^American    Peril"   in    art, 
and  takes  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  no  peril  at 
all.     Much    has    been    made   abroad   of    the 
peril   to   Europe  of  impoverishment  through 
Yankee  competition.     When  it  comes  to  the 
matters  of  art,  however,  Dr.  Bode  feels  that 
there    is    little    danger    that   Americans   will 
impoverish  Europe  by  the  purchase  and  removal 
of    art     treasures,    owing    to    the    want    of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  captains  of  in- 
dustry and   multi-millionaires.     The   Evening 
Post,  of  New  York,  calls  for  the  establishment, 
in  view  of  this,  of  schools  in  the  university 
extension    movement    for    the    "ill-informed 
rich."     These  people,  it  avers,  accept  nowa- 
days opinions  of  dealers  as  expert  opinions, 
when  they  actually  know  nothing  about  art, 
or   are   misguided   by    pretensions   of    ignor- 
ant   friends,    or    are    frankly   the    victims    of 
trickery  and  fraud.     It  is  well  to  distinguish 
in   these    matters   between   the   American    of 
to-day  and   of   a  generation   ago.      Men   like 
Wm.    T.    Walters    and    Henry   G.    Marquand 
were  collectors  of  art  through  intimate  personal 
knowledge   of  its   history   and   a   more    than 
superficial  knowledge  of  its  laws.     This  inti- 
mate knowledge  is  essential  to  a  collector,  or  else 
he  will  fall  into  the  sad  plight  of  the  gentleman 
who  recently  purchased  the   Massaranti    col- 
lection from   Rome.     Rumor  has  it  that    he 
paid  about  a  million  for  this  complete  assort- 
ment of  paintings.     Dr.  Bode,  whose  author- 
ity no  one  will  care  to  question,  says  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  collection  in  Europe 
that  is  so  void  of  good  things  as  the  Massaranti 
collection.     The  Italian  government  levied  an 
export  tax  on  it  of  $8,000 — so  that  its  valuation 
of  the  collection,  based  on  a  20  per  cent.  tax.  was 
not  over  $40,000.     Again  reference  is    made 
to  Mr.  Morgan's  purchase  of  a  Raphael  which 
is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  "all  the  great 
European  galleries  at  a  fraction  of  the   price 
that   he  paid  for  it."     Here  are   two  recent 
instances  in  which  it  may  be  admitted    that 
Americans  have  paid  more  than  they  should. 
Americans   are   perhaps   liberal   buyers,     and 
they  are  quite  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands   of 
Philistines    and   mountebanks,    or    to    be     so 
guileless  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  scheming^ 
vendors  of  worthless  things.     This  is  inevit- 
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able  in  a  country  like  this  where  wealth  is  so 
rapidly  amassed.  When  even  the  heads  of 
museums  of  art  are  sometimes  taken  in  by 
fraudulent  wares,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  men  without  the  first  art  instinct  should 
not  suffer  in  the  same  way.  If  the  Massaranti 
collection  is  a  fraud,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  owner — but  costly,  as  the  experiment  has 
been,  he  may  have  other  millions  to  spend  in 
proving  that  he  has  learned  something  since 
he  spent  the  first  one.  He  does  not  need  to  go 
to  school  with  other  millionaires  to  learn  this. 


yet  to  hear  whether  they  possess  one  charm  of 
oil  paintings  to  which  all  other  charms  are 
subservient,  that  is  the  charm  of  transparence, 
which  is  the  keynote  of  the  true  coloring,  the 
richness  and  intensity  of  the  undying  work 
of  the  great  old  masters. 


Painting  in  oil  is  so  old  an  art, 
A  NEW  PI6IIENT  and  has  been  so  highly  developed, 

that  one  hardly  looks  in  these 
days  for  any  serious  change  of  method  in  its 
application.  We  still  apply  it  with  the  brush, 
as  Van  Dyck  used  to  do  centuries  ago.  The 
color  is  ground  and  mixed  as  it  used  to  be,  and, 
struggle  as  we  may,  we  fail  to  equal  the  skill 
with  which  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Rubens, 
or  the  wonderful  old  masters  of  Italy  applied 
the  pigment  to  the  canvas.  The  recent  dis- 
covery of  an  oil  pastel  is,  however,  something 
new.  Rafaelli,  the  impressionist,  a  Parisian 
artist  who  is  not  unknown  to  Ameficans,  has 
discovered  a  method  of  preparing  sticks  of  oil 
paint  similar  to  the  crayons  used  in  pastel,  which 
give  new  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  making  of 
pictures.  Pastels,  as  most  people  know,  are  little 
chalk  p>encils  of  various  color,  compressed  and 
held  together  so  lightly  that  the  least  pressure 
on  the  canvas  or  paper  leaves  a  trace  of  the 
pencil  there.  After  application  to  the  canvas, 
pastels  are  often  manipulated  with  the  fingers 
or  with  a**stump,"as  it  is  called,  and  gradations 
of  color  are  thus  effected.  There  is  no  method 
of  coloring  which  is  easier  to  apply,  and  none 
which  is  easier  to  injure.  Sometimes  a  jolt 
will  cause  the  insecure  dust  of  the  chalk  to  fall, 
so  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  safe  or  perma- 
nent vehicle  for  the  expression  of  a  great 
artist's  ideas.  The  pastel  has  a  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  a  delicate  quality  all  its  own,  but 
being  ephemeral,  its  charms  are  little  known. 
When  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mixed  with 
the  color,  the  oil  acts  as  a  preservative  and 
will  last,  under  ordinary  care,  for  centuries. 
To  have  found  a  means,  therefore,  of  imitating 
the  dry  pastel  with  oil  colors  means  something 
of  permanent  value,  and,  if  all  that  is  said  of  it 
IS  true,  we  shall  have  new  cliarms  added  soon  to 
the  art  of  to-day.  There  is  now  an  exhibition 
in  Paris  of  paintings  made  by  the  new  process. 
They  are  said  to  possess  the  radiant  beauty  of 
pastels  with  the  permanency  of  oils.    We  have 


iiMiitrMiTv  Mr.  Will  H.  Low  contributes  to 
TBAININ6  FOR  the  December  Scnbner  s  some 
ARTim  reflections  on  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Art  at  Columbia  University  that 
deserve  to  be  considered  by  the  faculty  of  that 
important  institution.  The  danger  that  lurks 
in  all  such  attempts  to  encourage  the  academ- 
ical pursuit  of  art  training  is  that  they  afford 
to  mediocre  talent  a  certain  unindividual  pro- 
ficiency of  technical  equipment,  with  the  result 
of  creating  a  body  of  artists  often  unendowed 
with  the  first  prerequisite  of  undoubted 
temperament.  Even  the  6cole  des  Beaux 
Arts  of  Paris  has  been  attacked  on  this  ground 
by  advanced  thinkers  among  French  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  urged  its  abolition.  The 
great  influence  of  this  school  on  the  develop- 
ment of  French  art  has  been  due  to  the 
encouragement  it  has  afforded  to  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  temperament  through  re- 
search devoted  to  nature  outside  the  walls  of 
the  academy.  The  influence  and  example  of 
the  men  who  thus  sought  truths  of  light  and 
atmosphere  in  the  open  day  has  permeated 
all  painting.  It  is  to  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  that  influence  may  not  be  better 
transmitted  to  the  student  directly  in  the 
workshop  of  the  master  rather  than  through 
the  medium  of  an  academy.  The  faculty  of 
imitation  is  most  strongly  developed  in  the 
very  young.  The  art  student  should,  there- 
fore, begin  his  training  long  before  he  reaches 
the  university  age.  If  after  the  preliminary 
training  he  has  had  in  the  art  schools,  or  the 
studio  of  a  master,  the  university  is  able  to 
offer  him  further  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  history  of  art,  its  work  will  be  of  value  to 
him,  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  replace  this 
personal  individual  training  that  he  must 
receive  in  early  youth  by  academical  instruc- 
tion. The  broad  field  of  effort  open  to  the 
university  lies,  however,  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  public  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  art  and  a  proper  valuation  of  artistic  effort. 
Many  art  students  after  completing  their 
course  of  training  are  at  present  unable  to  earn 
a  living  in  the  practice  of  their  art  because 
of  an  unappreciative  and  unsympathetic  pub- 
lic. If  the  result  of  Columbia's  new  departure 
is  but  to  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
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thus  striving  fruitlessly  for  recognition  in  a 
world  of  Philistines,  the  good  accomplished 
will  be  small.  In  all  universities,  in  public 
lecture  courses,  and  in  all  efforts  toward 
popular  education,  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  creation  and  education  of  public  interest 
in  art  that  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
training  of  the  artist  may  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  pace  with  the  public  demand  for  his 
works. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  Traveling  on  the  Century  Limited 
liPyrw^vnavrM  ^ome  time  since  was  a  New  York 
IN  NEW  YORKERS  commercial  " drummer,"  who 
had  been  boasting  of  his  successful  tour  through 
all  that  wide  expanse  of  territory  that  stretches 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missouri 
River,  Success  and  prosperity  were  written 
all  over  his  beaming  countenance  and  rotund 
figvu-e — a  success  and  a  prosperity  due  almost 
wholly,  as  he  confessed,  to  his  cordial  relations 
with  buyers  and  dealers  of  the  Middle  West; 
yet  as  the  train  neared  Albany  a  sigh  escaped 
him  and  he  exclaimed  in  the  presence  of 
several  Western  travelers,  **Ah!  Now  we  are 
getting  back  to  God's  country,  gentlemen." 
This  cool  assumption,  made  so  often  by  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolis,  that  only  dwellers 
on  the  Atlantic  borderland  are  "made  in  the 
image  of  God,"  was  recalled  with  some  humor- 
ous side  comments  by  his  fellow-passengers  as 
they  emerged  from  the  Grand  Central  Station 
and  encountered  a  rabble  of  revelers  returning 
from  a  *  *  De  very  picnic. '  *  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
relates  a  similar  experience  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  an  interesting  article  on  the  social 
customs  of  the  Middle  West  that  appears  in 
the  December  Harper's. 

"I  am  sure,  Mr.  McWhirter,"  remarks  a  New 
York  lady  to  a  Western  gentleman  in  her 
party,  **that  you  are  too  broad-minded  to  re- 
sent what  I  am  about  to  say.  It  is  only  that 
I  have  decided  that  my  sons  must  go  to  Har- 
vard, because  at  Princeton  or  Yale  (McWhir- 
ter's  alma  mater  was  Princeton)  they  might  be 
thrown  in  contact  with  Westerners." 

With  excellent  temper  and  unyielding  pride 
in  his  section  Mr.  Tarkington  replies  to  this  and 
similar  aspersions  on  the  people  of  the  broad 
central  plains  of  the  American  continent  by 
giving  a  truthful  and  not  too  highly  colored 
picttire  of  their  social  life.  He  notes  the  ab- 
sence of  ''professional  society  people"  of  the 
class  that  is  conspicuous  at  Newport  and 
Saratoga.  The  ease  and  freedom  of  social 
intercourse,  the  absence  of  pretension  and 
*»xclusivenesss,   the   genxiine   good  fellowship 


that  prevails  among  people  of  widely  varying 
fortunes,  are  all  pointed  out  in  this  article.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  silk  hat  and  the  dinner 
coat  are  less  in  evidence  in  Indianapolis  than 
in  New  York ;  but  so,  too,  is  the  liveried  coat  of 
the  butler  and  the  coachman.  The  simt)le 
manners  of  the  West  are  not  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  flunkeyism  that  is  the 
most  unattractive  feature  of  New  York  life. 
The  plain  men  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  whose  sons  now  dominate  the  business 
and  social  life  of  the  West,  carried  with  them 
few  of  the  habits  of  Juxury  so  conspicuous  in 
Eastern  society  at  the  present  time.  Repub- 
lican simplicity  still  survives  in  the  West, 
although  it  may  often  be  found  coupled  with 
the  graces  and  arts  of  good  breeding.  Mr. 
Tarkington  writes  of  his  section  con  atnore, 
yet  he  has  not  exhausted  a  theme  that  deserves 
fuller  treatment. 


The  publication  of  the  Annual 
raiiJCATiONS  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  an  event  of  general  in- 
terest, apart  from  the  scientific  value  of  the 
papers  included  in  it.  At  no  point  does  the 
government  of  the  United  States  come  in 
contact  with  so  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies  as  through  the  medium  of  this 
institution.  The  best  and  highest  intellects 
of  Europe  examine  its  publications,  and  to 
many  they  form  the  standard  by  which  to 
measiire  the  intellectual  progress  of  our 
government  and  people.  Useful  as  the  Smith- 
sonian is  in  many  directions,  and  capable  as  its 
administration  is,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  critical  as  wholly 
admirable  specimens  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 
There  is  a  certain  miscellaneous  character  to 
these  publications,  a  want  of  editorial  plan 
and  clearly  defined  purpose  in  them,  that 
impresses  the  reader  as  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  attitude  and  standing  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  variety  of  the  contents  would 
not  be  objectionable  if  they  were  better  ordered 
and  more  conveniently  arranged;  but  the 
sources  from  which  some  of  the  papers  have 
been  reproduced  seem  incongruous  with  the 
character  of  the  publication.  The  reprinting 
of  an  article  from  St.  Nicholas,  and  of  others 
from  popular  magazines,  seems  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  such  a  report.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  unevenness  of  scholarship  and 
an  uncertainty  of  authority  in  some  of  the 
papers  reproduced  that  leave  an  unpleasant 
impression  on  the  reader.    In  fact,  the  general 
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effect  of  the  publication  is  one  of  hastiness  and 
lack  cf  discrimination  in  the  editing — not  a 
very  trifling  blemish  in  a  collection  such  as  this 
purports  to  be  of  scientific  treatises.  One 
might  form  a  different  ideal  of  such  a  work  that 
included  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
encyclopjedia  of  scientific  research  and  achieve- 
ment, all  of  whose  papers  had  been  contributed 
by  specialists  of  reputation,  and  all  of  whose 
statements  had  been  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  So  conducted,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would  be  of 
exceeding  value  to  the  student ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  work 
would  be  far  too  costly  for  the  limited  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  its  director. 


PCWLCS       '^^  Nineteenth    Century   for 
TUCATcn  IN    November  gives   an  interesting 
*"  account  from  the  pen  of  R.  E. 

C.  Long  of  a  movement  begun  nearly  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  Russia  to  provide  the  working- 
;)eople  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  later  of  the 
villages,  with  innocent  amusement.  An  unsuc- 
cessful beginning  was  made  some  thirty  years 
ago  in  Odessa.  Two  years  later  Moscow 
opened  its  Everybody's  Theater,  differing 
from  other  theaters  only  in  its  low  charges; 
but  the  first  genuine  workman's  theater  to 
be  successfully  estabUshed  was  in  the  remote 
c:ty  of  Tomsk  in  Siberia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  local  society  of  Friends  of  Education.  In 
1884,  aided  by  a  liberal  check  from  an  unedu- 
cated but  wealthy  merchant,  M.  Valgunoff,  an 
institute  was  founded  to  which  was  attached  a 
small  theater  for  workingmen.  The  experi- 
ment proved  so  successful  that  the  revenue  of 
the  society  was  trebled,  the  theater  doubled 
in  size,  and  a  museum  and  a  number  of  class- 
rooms added  to  the  institute.  The  Neva 
Society  in  St.  Petersbiirg  was  the  next  to 
engage  in  similar  work.  After  a  year's  trial 
it  was  able  to  produce  Ostrovsky's  comedies 
by  professional  actors,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  a  permanent  stone  theater  was  built. 
This  was  pulled  down  in  1897  and  a  large  build- 
ing costing  300,000  roubles,  and  holding  1,500 
peripie,  was  erected.  In  1900  the  society 
*'iad  a  reserve  capital  of  174,000  roubles  after 
paying  all  its  debts.  The  manufacturers  on 
Vassili  Ostrof  built  the  next  workman's  theater 
capable  of  seating  800  people. 

The  success  of  these  and  similar  experi- 
ments under  private  management  led  the 
Gtiardians  of  Public  Sobriety  or  temperance 
boards,  founded  by  M.  de  Witte  in  1894  to 
check  the  drink  evil,  to  establish  many  similar 


institutions  in  diffeient  towns  and  villages. 
Municipalities  and  provincial  Zemstvos  lent 
their  aid  to  these  institutions,  and  the  move- 
ment spread  far  and  wide  until  many  hundred 
popular  theaters  were  established  under  gov- 
ernment aid  and  encouragement.  Finally, 
in  1900,  was  opened  the  great  People's  Palace 
of  Nicholas  the  Second,  with  its  theater, 
libraries,  lecture  halls,  and  dining-rooms  cap- 
able of  seating  1,500  people. 

The  charge  for  admission  to  all  such  theaters 
is  in  proportion  to  the  general  poverty  of  the 
people.  In  the  cities  and  towns,  where  wages 
are  better  than  in  the  rural  districts,  a  fee  of 
four  or  five  cents  is  exacted.  In  the  villages 
one  kopeck,  about  half  a  cent,  is  the  standard 
price.  The  usefulness  of  this  popular  exten- 
sion of  government  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. Intemperance,  which  has  been  for 
generations  the  most  widespread  evil  of  Russian 
life,  has  sensibly  diminished  in  those  com- 
munities where  the  theaters  have  been  for 
some  years  established,  and  the  monotony  of 
peasant  life  during  the  long  Russian  winter  has 
been  greatly  relieved.  Although  the  people  of 
Western  Europe  and  America  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  Russia  for  progressive  ideas 
in  government,  this  feature  of  Russian  pater- 
nalism might  be  imitated  with  good  results 
in  more  advanced  communities. 


WINTER  Although  winter  is  upon  us  with 
NATUBE  STUDY  its  full  force, '  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  lover  of 
nature  is  condemned  to  idleness  and  ennui. 
The  long  evenings  are  a  boon  to  him,  for  now  is 
the  time  to  examine  collections,  remodel  them 
where  necessary,  correct  classification  when 
desirable.  It  is  always  advisable  to  look 
over  such  treasiires  carefully  and  critically, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  of 
refreshing  the  memory,  but  to  make  sure  that 
all  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  more  de- 
lightful occupation  for  winter  evenings 
than  to  go  through  the  hortus  siccus,  the  col- 
lections of  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  spiders, 
land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  the  like. 

If  the  student  of  nature  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  microscope,  he  may  spend  hours 
profitably  for  himself  or  entertainingly  for 
others  with  that  instrument,  which  brings 
before  him  a  new  world  and  its  wonders  and 
mysteries.  Preparations  can  be  examined  at 
leisure;  material  collected,  but  laid  aside  for 
want  of  time,  can  be  mounted;  cover  glasses 
can  be  scanned  with  reference  to  security,  and 
the  cabinet  of  objects  arranged  according  to 
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perfect  classification.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for 
these  long  evenings,  we  should  indeed  be  in  bad 
case.  When  outdoor  life  is  possible,  we  are  busy 
keeping  pace  with  nature's  *' world's  fair," 
and  we  need  a  cessation  from  activity  in  order 
to  digest  the  pabulum  we  have  accumulated. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  again,  that 
winter  is  without  its  charm  of  outdoor  obser- 
vation. A  ramble  by  wood  and  field  is  full  of 
interest.  Birds  can  be  observed,  perhaps, 
more  effectively  than  in  summer.  Moreover, 
although  the  summer  visitants  are  gone,  others 
replace  them  in  abundance.  Let  us  take  just 
one  example  of  a  ramble,  and  that  a  very 
commonplace  one.  Wander  slowly  through 
the  trees  of  the  wood  on  a  bright  day.  Wood- 
peckers and  nuthatches  crowd  around  you, 
hunting  insects  in  the  crannies  of  the  bark, 
keeping  up  their  calls  incessantly,  as  if  they 
feared  to  lose  each  other ;  snow-birds  flit  across 
the  path,  examining  every  spray  of  withered 
herbage;  meadow  larks  whistle  around  the 
edges  of  the  fields;  a  butterfly,  startled  out  of 
its  winter  sleep  by  a  warmer  gleam  than  com- 
mon, darts  down  the  sunbeam;  a  squirrel  also 
steals  out  of  winter  quarters  to  visit  some  re- 
membered hoard. 

There  are  charms  also  for  the  botanist.  What 
if  flowers  are  gone?  Seeds  remain,  and  it  is 
not  uninteresting  work  to  collect  and  identify 
seeds.  Trees  are  bare  skeletons,  it  is  true, 
but  the  leaf-scars  remain,  the  arrangement  of 
buds,  both  of  leaf  and  flower,  can  be  noted  with 
the  pocket  lens.  The  model  upon  which  each 
denuded  tree  is  built  up  can  be  studied,  for 
each  species  has  its  own  peculiarities.  He 
who  is  gifted  with  the  *' observing  eye,"  that 
most  precious  gift,  will  never  lack  abundance 
of  material  for  observation,  thought  and  study. 


Of  all  seasons  in  the  year,  winter 

worn  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  social  side 
of  sport.  At  other  times  many 
games  flourish  and  become  **all  the  rage,"  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  take  but  little  part, 
except  as  observers.  Winter  breaks  up  the 
crowd  and  turns  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
into  the  arena,  each  one  bent  on  taking  his 
part  in  the  general  rivalry.  Skating  stands 
first  among  winter's  amusements.  From 
the  time  when  man  first  bound  the  shinbone 
of  an  animal  to  his  feet  and  slid  across  the 
frozen  lake  this  has  been  a  universal  mode 
of  locomotion.  And  few  sports  are  more 
healthy.  The  keen  air  is  invigorating;  the 
rhythmic  motion  is  exhilarating,  and  the  blood 
circles  more  rapidly  from  fresh  air  and  excite- 


ment. Moreover,  muscles  but  little  used  on 
ordinary  occasions  are  now  called  into  action, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  physical  well-being. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  figure 
skating  is  not  more  practised  than  it  is,  for  in 
this  the  body  is  far  better  trained  than  it  can 
ever  be  by  going  straight  ahead  or  circling 
round  a  pond. 

Hockey  on  the  ice  is  one  of  the  best  adjuncts 
of  skating,  if  (mark  the  "if")  you  are  on 
private  grounds  without  any  other  compan- 
ions than  those  engaged  in  the  game.  Quick 
action,  perfect  balance,  and  control  are  es- 
sential features  of  its  requirements.  Sleighing 
and  tobogganing  are  enjoyable,  and  he  who 
would  appreciate  the  beauty  and  inspiration 
of  swift  motion  cannot  do  better  than  try  the 
latter,  even  though  it  be  on  a  simple  sled  down 
a  hill  side  covered  with  an  inch  of  packed 
snow.  The  old  folks  may  demur,  but  they 
will  at  least  confess  that  few  pictures  are  pret- 
tier and  better  to  look  upon  than  a  band  of 
children  indulging  in  sport,  their  laughter, 
cheers,  jests,  and  mockery  filling  the  air  with 
merriment.  Snow-shoeing  is  essentially  an 
American  sport,  but  few  dare  indulge  in  it  for 
it  calls  for  annual  practise ;  the  art  is  a  diflfi- 
cult  one  to  attain,  the  exercise  is  violent  at  the 
best  of  times,  and — well,  disasters  are  degrading. 

There  is  a  movement  to  introduce  the  Nor- 
wegian skee,  and  from  accounts  which  have 
appeared  in  several  journals  a  pair  of  skees  are 
very  desirable  aids  to  locomotion  on  snow- 
covered  ground, while  the  feats  of  leaping  are 
astounding.  But  you  have  to  be  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  unwieldy,  but  inexpensive  foot-gear. 
Curling,  that  game  which  it  is  said  none  but 
a  Scotsman  can  play  properly,  may  invade  this 
country,  even  as  that  "royal"  game  of  golf  has 
bewitched  so  many  Americans.  It  is  in  every, 
way  a  worthy  importation,  judging  by  some 
opportunities  of  seeing  Scotch  enthusiasm 
over  it.  Moreover,  paterfamilias  can  indulge 
in  it  without  loss  of  dignity.  It  is  essentially 
a  dignified  game,  but  then,  Scotsmen  add 
dignity  to  anything. 

Why  is  it,  however,  that  the  old-fashioned 
snow-balling  match  has  gone  out  of  date — 
the  hastily-squeezed  ball  which  went  to  its  mark 
without  injuring  its  recipient,  not  the  hard 
pressed  bullet  which  might  kill?  Is  it  that 
human  natiire  cannot  trust  itself  in  the  mimic 
warfare?  Is  it  that  there  are  no  "records" 
to  be  made  in  its  enjoyment  ?  If  so,  if  rivalry 
cannot  be  indulged  in  without  a  desire  to  in- 
jure or  gain  the  supremacy,  let  rivalry  perish. 
Sport,  for  sport's  sake,  ought  to  be  the  rule. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  publishers 
AOVurmiNS  ^^  ^^^  magazines  are  not  in  the 
business,  to  use  a  slang  but  very 
expressive  phrase,  for  the  good  of  their 
health.  No  one  who  realizes  the  immense 
influence  for  good  which  these  periodicals 
wield  in  the  education  of  the  nation  would 
desire  for  one  moment  to  deprive  their  enter- 
prising owners  of  the  smallest  fraction  of 
the  profits  which  may  accrue  to  them.  But 
we  may  reasonably  ask  whether  commercial- 
ism is  not  carried  too  far  in  the  habit  of  which 
many  are  guilty— the  placing  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  text  of  the  book.  Few  things 
are  more  annoying  to  a  lover  of  books  than 
finding  a  whole  page  in  the  middle  of  an 
interesting  article  devoted,  let  us  say,  to  the 
advertising  some  special  shoe,  or  semi-digested 
patent  food.  At  times,  even,  we  find  a  page 
divided  into  three  columns,  the  center  one 
filled  with  the  text,  the  side  ones  with  adver- 
tisements of  articles  which  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  readers  would  dream  of  pur- 
chasing. It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  the  case 
that  advertisers  who  secure  such  a  position 
pay  a  premium  upon  the.  usual  charges,  but  is 
this  sufficient  reason  why  valuable  matter 
should  be  disfigured?  Is  it  probable  that  a 
reader  interested  in  some  able  article  will 
divert  his  attention  from  the  subject  to  matter 
entirely  foreign?  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of 
advertising  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  conduct  of  business,  but  it  is 
not  reasonable  that  the  art  should  be  foisted 
upon  the  face  of  the  literature  of  which  maga- 
zines are  such  able  exponents.  Many  ques- 
tions of  like  nattire  might  be  urged,  but  one 
other  will  suffice.  Is  it  fair  to  the  subscriber 
to  such  periodicals  to  be  compelled  to  have 
these  things  thrust  upon  him  permanently, 
whether  he  will  or  not?  Many  persons  de- 
sire to  possess  their  magazines  in  permanent 
torm  and  delight  in  a  row  of  them  on  their 
book-shelves.  It  can  be  no  additional  pleasure 
in  after  days  to  see  a  copy  of  a  book  in  the 
library  interlarded  with  pages  which  are  utterly 
useless  and  a  positive  disfigurement  to  the 
volume.  Nor  is  the  subscriber  the  only  one 
injured.  The  presence  of  advertisements 
amorig  legitimate  matter  of  the  magazine?  depre- 
ciates its  value  without  increasing  its  use- 
fulness; imparts  to  it  a  decidedly  ephemeral 
character;  and  lowers  its  dignity  to  the  level 
of  the  daily  sheet  whose  final  fate  it  may  be  to 
be  wrapped  around  a  pound  of  nails  in  some 
obscure  country  store.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  reputable 


magazines,  of  which  no  country  in  the  world 
has  so  many  to  be  proud  as  this  country 
has,  will  relegate  all  extraneous  matter  to  the 
part  rightly  devoted  to  it,  and  so  leave  us  a 
body  of  permanent  literature  which  can  form 
an  artistic,  as  well  as  valuable,  record  of  the 
nation's  progress  and  literary  tastes. 


BEST 


It  is  a  common  practice  with 
selunS'books  some  periodicals  to  publish  regu- 
larly a  list  of  *'best  selling  books." 
The  very  phrase  is  a  suspicious  one.  From  one 
point  of  view  we  may  regard  such  a  list  as  an 
indication  of  the  public  taste  of  the  moment; 
from  another  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  a 
criterion  of  the  relative  values  of  the  works 
mentioned.  The  first  view  may  be  right. 
The  second  is  by  no  means  a  logical  one.  More- 
over, in  each  case  there  underlies  the  action  of 
the  purchasers  the  fact  that  books  nowadays 
are  largely  advertised,  often  extravagantly, 
and  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  there  is  an  element  of  specu- 
lation— dropping  a  coin  into  a  slot  machine  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  gain  a  prize. 

It  certainly  is  not  true  that  the  fact  that  a 
certain  book  shows  the  largest  sales  in  a  given 
season,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the  best  of  that 
season.  Follow  the  story  further,  and  you 
may  find  that  the  "record**  book  has  dropped 
out  of  the  running  the  next  season,  while  one 

of  the  others,  it  may  even  be  one  not  rcon-    J 

in  the  list,  is  creeping  up  slowly  but' surely, 
and  when  the  observation  is  continued  for, 
not  a  season,  but  a  period  of  years,  tlra.'is  -f^t^ 
has  been  relegated  to  the  shelves  atditor^ack 
of  the  book -store,  while  the  other  holds  a 
worthy  position  in  the  sanctum  of  the  book- 
lover. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  too  great  a  desire 
to  create  a  sensation,  and  sensations  always 
attract  crowds.  Authors  are  not  content  to 
regard  their  progeny  as  objects  of  loving  care 
and  favor,  to  be  molded  for  future  glory  and 
eternal  service,  putting  into  that  molding  all 
their  best  affections  for  their  art  and  their 
fellow-men.  They  would  rather  be  a  meteor 
flashing  through  a  November  sky  than  a 
steadily  gleaming  planet  that  shines  through 
the  ages.  There  is,  in  fact,  too  much  "pot- 
boiling,**  as  painters  are  fond  of  calling  one 
phase  of  their  art.  But  "selling'*  is  no 
criterion  of  the  merit  of  a  work;  it  is  but  the 
indication  of  a  fad.  It  is  a'curious  thing  that  the 
best  works  have  grown  into  favor  gradually. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  comment  on  this 
matter  is  the  story  of  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost. 
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The  copyright  was  sold  outright  for  five 
pounds  sterling  down  and  five  pounds  when  an 
edition  of  1,300  copies  had  been  sold,  together 
with  a  promise  of  two  similar  sums  after  the 
sale  of  two  other  such  editions.  That  is, 
Milton  received  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
selling  of  3,900  copies.  Multiplying  by  four 
gives  us  rather  more  than  the  equivalent  in 
modem  money  value ;  and  this  amounts  to  $400. 
And  yet  Paradise  Lost  was,  and  still  is,  and  will 
remain  so  as  long  as  English  is  read,  one  of  the 
greatest  works  in  the  English  tongue.  Nay, 
Dry  den,  who  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own 
merits,  said:  "This  man  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the 
ancients  too."  Such  lists  as  are  alluded  to  here 
are  indeed  a  melancholy  indication  of  the 
commercialism  which  at  present  pervades  the 
sphere  of  literature,  in  all  its  phases.  There 
is  no  more  fatal  canker  eating  its  way  into  the 
very  vitals  of  art. 


PUILISNERS' 
PUFR 


These  are  the  days  of  giant 
enterprises,  such  as  damming 
up  the  Nile,  harnessing  Niagara, 
cutting  canals  between  oceans;  founding  an 
immense  department  store,  and  financing  a 
billion  dollar  trust  which  controls  the  manu- 
facture of  only  one  kind  of  material ;  pushing  a 
newspaper  until  it  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
half  a  million,  and  bringing  out  an  edition  of 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  book  that  has 
n*-  '-^fcn^^^V  •?  read  outside  the  publishing 
hou5>c^***Ji2J>  the  last-mentioned  undertaking 
that  causes  these  reflections.  How  is  it 
niari-7f»'''  Simply  by  means  of  publishers' 
y  '^'^^^i^isements  of  the  forthcoming 
work  appeaJ^the  publisher's  reader  has  exam- 
ined the  manuscript  and  discovered  that  the 
work  marks  a  new  era  in  literature,  that  the 
author  is  endowed  with  the  quintessence  of  all 
genius  and  dramatic  power,  that  he  is  veritably 
**the  heir  of  all  the  ages."  His  history  is  pub- 
lished in  detail,  and  his  portrait  is  given  in 
attractive  half-tones ;  for,  of  course  you  cannot 
understand  a  book  until  you  know  thoroughly 
the  personality  of  the  writer.  At  least  that  is 
the  inference.  Now,  it  may  or  may  not  turn 
out  that  the  book  is  all  that  the  publisher  says. 
The  public,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  Bar- 
num's  dictum,  accepts  it  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  demands  for  copies  flow  in  magically. 
These  demands  are  duly  paraded  before  the 
world  at  large,  and  thus  the  advent  of  the 
work  is  heralded  with  such  a  blare  of  trumpets 
as  would  put  to  shame  the  approach  of  the  most 
royal  of  royal  processions.  Really,  this  pic- 
ture is  scarcely  exaggerated  in  a  single  point. 


But  all  this  is  very  undignified,  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  however  it  may  sound 
from  a  commercial  one.  The  publisher  is  a 
necessary  and  important  official  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  and  his  work  should  be  for  the  ^ood 
of  the  commonwealth.  So  long  as  that  work 
is  done  adequately  he  has  full  security  for  the 
forthcoming  of  his  salary.  His  duty  is  not  to 
tell  the  public  what  they  want,  nor  to  proclaim 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  best  article  suited  to 
their  needs.  The  publisher's  reader  is  not  re- 
quired to  pass  upon  a  work  with  a  view  of 
forming  or  directing  public  opinion.  His 
function  is  fulfilled  when,  having  gauged  the 
tendency  of  public  requirements,  he  decides 
whether  the  book  in  question  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  the  publisher.  The  public  and  the 
public  only  are  the  final  judges  of  the  capability 
of  a  given  book  to  satisfy  the  public  need. 

'In  this  respect  the  positions  of  the  pub- 
lisher's reader  and  the  reviewer  are  diametri- 
cally opposed.  The  first  represents  the  interests 
of  an  individual,  the  second  ventures  to  repre- 
sent the  body  of  expectant  readers.  Although 
each  ought  to  possess  the  same  high  qualities 
of  acumen,  scholarship  and  literary  perception, 
the  one  must  regard  the  matter  submitted  to 
him  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  value  to 
the  reading  public,  the  other  mainly  from  the 
commercial  side  as  affecting  an  individual. 
While  nothing  can  excuse  the  too  frequent 
extravagant  laudation  of  a  work  by  those  who 
send  it  forth  to  the  world,  figuratively  to  earn 
its  living,  nothing  but  praise  ought  to  be  given 
to  a  clear,  concise  and  pointed  summary 
of  its  contents,  together  with  an  intimation  of 
its  drift  and  the  need  it  sets  out  to  supply. 
Beyond  this  the  trumpeter  should  not  go. 


If  we  take  poetry  to  be,  along 
MCTEB  fii^v^nE  ^^^^  other  qualities  not  involved 
in  these  remarks,  an  expression 
of  human  thought  in  emotional  and  rhyth- 
mical language,  it  is  painfully  manifest  that 
much  which  attempts  to  pass  for  poetry  nowa- 
days falls  very  short  of  the  mark.  One  thing 
most  certainly  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  in  former  days  inculcated.  That 
was  the  necessity  of  scansion  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verse. 

The  old-fashioned  "non-sense  verses"  were 
not  useless  in  this  respect,  much  as  it  has 
pleased  some  modem  educationists  to  sneer  at 
them.  If  quantity  had  been  replaced  by 
accent  in  the  English  language,  that  property 
of  scansion  is  none  the  less  necessary,  although 
it  appears  to  be  greatly  ignored  as  a  qualifi- 
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cation  of  poetry.  To  realize  this  you  have 
only  to  ask  yourself  how  frequently  you  have 
vj  read  over  repeatedly  a  few  lines  of  some 
modern  so-called  poem  before  your  voice  will 
fall  into  the  rhythm,  and  how  often,  when  you 
have  caught  that  rhythm,  and  the  current  of 
thought  and  sound  moves  musically  along, 
you  strike  some  false  meter  which  at  once 
breaks  up  the  harmony.  It  is  evident  that 
the  prosody  of  the  grammars  of  other  days 
has  been  dropped  out  of  the  ciurictdum  with 
these  would-be  poets,  and  that  we  are  pushing 
into  oblivion  those  technical  terms  which 
enabled  us  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  old 
treasures  of  the  sonorous  verse  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  iambus,  the  trochee,  the 
spondee, the  dactyl,  the  anapaest,  are  forgotten, 
and  words,  uistead  of  being  associated  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  measure,  are  massed 
together  haphazard.  The  expression  may 
be  as  emotional  as  you  please,  but  rhythmical 
nrely.  Emotional  language,  however,  such 
B  the  force  of  unwritten  law,  if  expressed 
without  rhythm,  is  unpleasing  if  long  con- 
tinued. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  conne(?tion,  to  ask 
whether  a  painter  wotdd  attain  success  if  he 
neglected  the  laws  of  light  and  shade;  whether 
i  musical  composer's  work  would  live  if  he  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  key  and  time.  Rhythm  stands 
to  poetry  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as 
light  and  shade  and  key  and  time  do  to  the 
f^spective  arts  which  deal  with  them,  and  this 
is  saying  the  very  least.  Now  rh5rthm  when 
J^uced  to  law  becomes  meter.  Just  as  form 
and  color  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  law 
^  'ight  and  shade  make  the  charming  picture ; 
pst  as  musical  sounds  associated  according  to 
the  law  of  key  and  time  adapted  to  the  motif 
^  the  pleasing  tune;  so  emotional  language 
nnhmically  arranged  according  to  the  laws 
^  nieter  becomes  the  poem.  There  is  a  closer 
t^-nection  between  painting,  music  and 
P*try  than  many  would  even  suspect.  To 
**^  painters  and  musicians  the  rendering  of 
their  conceptions  in  suitable  form  comes 
ttstinctively;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  true 
P*t  also  instinctively  fits  his  meters  to  his 
*^pression.  He  will  never  seek  to  express 
^ow  in  trochaics,  nor  sing  in  iambics 
J^ftt  song  of  the  summer  zephjrrs.  By  virtue  of 
'^s  poetic  genius  he  feels  that  the  music  of  the 
ambus  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  trochee, 
^^  that  the  dactyl  expresses  something  very 
Efferent  to  the  anapaest.  This  instinctive 
^^^aig,  however,  incites  him  to  analyze  the 
""^of  expression,  and  often  he  will  arrange 


the  "feet*'  to  form  a  measure  to  suit  his  own 
purpose.  Each  '*foot**  will  be  of  true  dimen- 
sions, perfect  in  accent,  and  the  measiire  will 
be  adapted  to  the  motif.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
owe  such  modes  as  the  ode,  the  l5n4c,  the  son- 
net, the  ballad,  the  epic  and  the  majestic  Alex- 
andrine. The  poet  who  is  a  poet  and  not  a 
poetaster  never  forgets  that  metrical  **feet** 
of  standard  dimensions  are  the  stones  with, 
which  he  must  build  up  the  artistic  dwelling- 
place  of  his  thought  and,  possibly,  his  own 
monument.  It  needs  but  little  study  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  English  language  to  see 
the  bearing  of  all  this,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  until  some  radical  change  takes  place  in 
that  language  the  present  laws  of  rhythm,  as 
implied  in  meter,  will  hold  good  and  be 
accepted  as  an  essential  in  poetry,  for  they  are 
founded  in  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
MOVEL  out  the  history  of  the  serial  pub- 
lication of  novels.  There  prob- 
ably was  a  time,  nay,  undoubtedly  there  was 
a  time,  when,  the  production  of  books  being 
much  slower  and  much  more  expensive,  and 
the  dumber  of  readers  much  smaller  than  at 
present,  a  novel  issued  in  "numbers"  was 
excusable.  We  know  that  some,  now  perma- 
ent,  classics  of  the  library  were  so  published. 
Things  are  different  to-day,  and  it  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  whether,  under  present  con- 
ditions, there  is  any  reason  why  the  serial 
novel  should  any  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
manuscript,  complete  even  to  the  last  word,  is 
probably  in  the  hands  of  the  magazine  editor 
long  before  the  first  instalment  is  sent  to  the 
press.  Pew,  if  any,  authors  write  novels  nowa- 
days as  Dickens  did  many  of  his. 

Of  all  forms  of  reading,  that  of  the  serial 
novel  is  the  most  unsatisfactory.  Novels 
are  not  like  lesson  books  or  golden  treasuries  of 
meditations — marked  out  into  daily  portions 
for  study.  "Daily"  did  we  say?  Monthly, 
rather,  or  weekly  at  the  best,  the  portions  are 
to  be  digested.  How  many  readers  of  serials 
would  care  to  confess  that  they  enjoy  this 
periodical  dose  of  excitement?  How  many 
would  not  rather  say  that  by  the  time  each 
instalment  reaches  them  the  previous  one  is 
only  a  very  shadowy  memory?  In  fact,  the 
editors  of  magazines  in  which  these  instalments 
appear  tacitly  acknowledge  this  by  suppl)ring 
**s)mopses"  of  the  previous  chapters.  In  so 
doing  they  distinctly  imply  that  the  story, 
not  the  literary  merit,  is  the  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered.    Who  can  gather  up  all  the  refinement 
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of  a  well-drawn  plot  and  the  evolution  of  a 
well-conceived  character  from  a  "synopsis?" 
The  serial  novel,  in  this  light,  is  an  offense  to 
literature,  for  it  is  an  impossibility  to  enjoy 
literary  study  from  such  '* disjecta  membra." 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  may  come  when  we 
have  the  novel  completed.  That  argument 
is  weak,  for  few  care  to  read  a  novel  a  second 
time,  and  fewer  still  would  take  the  trouble  to 
hunt  out  the  chapters  through  a  ponderous 
volume.  And,  moreover,  the  truth  is  that 
the  novel  is  almost  certain  to  be  issued  in 
compact  book  form  some  weeks,  or  even 
months,  before  the  last  chapter  is  reached  in 
the  serial.  This  process  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  subscriber,  for,  if  he  knew  the  story  was 
to  appear  in  this  manner,  he  would  probably 
prefer  to  wait  for  it. 


•..^  •...•  --    Charles  Lamb,  m  that  mimitable 

THE  CULT  OF  r    u-        a     t^-        _^    j.- 

THE  COOK  BOOK  essay  of  his,  A  Dissertation  on 
Roast  Pig,  avers,  on  the  strength 
of  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  manuscript,  that 
"for  the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  mankind 
ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from 
the  living  animal,  jiist  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia 
to  this  day."  This  period,  he  also  tells  us, 
was  designated  by  Confucius  as  a  kind  of 
golden  age  under  the  name^of  Cho-fang,  or  The 
Cook's  Holiday.  No  future  historian  will  so 
characterize  the  present  age,  for  cooks  to-day 
have  but  little  holiday.  In  fact,  they  are 
forever  adding  to  their  work  by  devising  new 
and  ever  newer  methods  of  preparing  our  food. 
In  one  thing  only  are  they  at  all  conservative, 
for,  although  they  are  prolific  in  inventing  new 
dishes,  they  rarely  add  a  new  element  to  the 
ingredients. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  primi- 
tive man  first  discovered  that  cooked  food  was 
more  palatable  than  raw.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
for  the  sake  of  Charles  Lamb's  accuracy,  that  it 
was  before  the  age  of  his  Ho-ti  and  Bo-bo,  who 
lived  near  Pekin,  then  already  grown  into  a 
considerable  assize  town,  with  a  court  of  jus- 
tice presided  over  by  a  shrewd  judge.  Mr. 
Lamb,  however,  has  kindly  disposed  of  the 
Ussherian  chronology  by  allowing  seventy 
thousand  ages,  so  that  we  may  ignore  the 
precise  number  of  years.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
man  of  the  Neo-lithic  age,  whenever  that  might 
have  been,  had  learnt  to  cook  food.  Mr.  Clodd 
assures  us  that  the  cave-men  cooked  their  meat 
"by  putting  it  on  a  rough  spit,  or  direct  on  the 
glowing  embers  or  red-hot  stones,  or  by 
dropping  the  stones  into  water  poured  into 


stone  cavities,  or  into  holes  lined  with  clay 
or  hide,  and  then  popping  in  the  meat  when 
the  water  boiled,"  a  method  practised  by 
American  Indians  well  within  the  historic 
period. 

What  a  marvelous  advance  was  made,  even 
up  to  the  time  of  our  great-great-grand- 
fathers, who  piled  up  the  board  with  solid 
joints,  both  roast  and  boiled,  with  solid 
puddings  and  pies,  not  forgetting  the  wonder- 
ful pumpkin  concoction!  And  the  effect  of 
this  solid  cookery  was  very  manifest,  for,  "if 
we  read  Dan  O'Connell  aright,  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  made  Britons  fight."  But  what 
would  our  great-great-grandmothers  say  to 
the  advances  made  since  their  day,  short  as  is 
the  period  compared  with  the  dim  past? 
Fancy  a  Colonial  Dame  of  Washington's  time 
placed  in  one  of  our  modem  kitchens  with  all 
its  array  of  utensils,  including  a  bain-marie. 
Then  take  her  into  my  lady's  boudoir  and 
show  her  the  dainty  silver  chafing-dish,  wherein 
can  be  prepared  a  savory  or  sweet  omelette, 
or  that  indigestible  bonne-bouche,  a  Welsh 
rarebit,  potent  to  call  up  nightmares  from 
"the  vasty  deepr." 

Time  was  when  cooking  recipes  were  handed 
on  traditionally  and  were  regarded  as  sacred 
heirlooms,  only  to  be  communicated  to  the  most 

favored    intimates;    but    now .      On    the 

shelves  above  this  writing  table  stands  a  mas- 
sive volume  of  1,178  pages,  filled  with  awesome 
directions  for  preparing  dishes.  The  misfor- 
tune is  that  it  is  already  antiquated.  Every 
year  sees  some  new  cook  book ;  nay,  month  by 
month,  week  by  week,  day  by  day,  our  cook- 
ery is  improved.  Magazines  devoted  to  the 
ctdinary  art  multiply,  daily  newspapers  are  not 
complete  without  a  column  devoted  to  the  ways 
of  conjuring  simple  food-materials  into  dishes  of 
mysterious  flavor  and  questionable  digestibility. 
How  many  ways  of  cooking  eggs  are  there? 
would  be  a  good  question  to  put  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  of  candidates  aspiring  to 
"housekeeping." 

And  to  what  is  all  this  tending?  We  are 
becoming  every  day  more  accomplished  epi- 
ciwes.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  all  good  fairy 
tales  begin,  man  ate  to  live.  Times  are 
changed — man  now  lives  to  eat.  Cooking  has 
risen  from  the  lowly  position  of  a  mere  domestic 
operation,  such  as  scrubbing,  washing  and 
darning,  to  high  art  with  its  own  peculiar 
mysteries.  We  may  not  be  able  to  equal  the 
artistic  genius  of  Phidias,  but  our  wives  and 
daughters  can  at  least  out-cook  the  chef  of 
Pericles. 
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Sociological  species  consist  of  family  types, 
forms  of  government,  industrial  and  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  games  and  sports,  manners 
and  fashions,  languages,  sentiments  and 
beliefs,  philosophies  and  sciences,  literatures 
and  arts.  They  possess  all  the  characters  of 
vegetal  and  animal  species,  afid  have  the  same 
kind  of  reality.  They  transmit  those  char- 
acters from  generation  to  generation.  They 
yet  develop  in  definite  directions,  from  a  less  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  They  have  a 
local  habitat,  even  when  it  belts  the  world. 
They  battle  with  one  another  for  existence,  and 
the  fittest  survive.  They  have  likewise  peace- 
ful intercourse  with  one  another,  and  exhibit  all 
the  phenomena  of  cross-fertilization.  What 
concerns  us  now,  they  spring  up  as  new  species 
of  animals  and  plants  spring  up.  The  law  of 
constant  variation  in  all  species  and  in  every 
oi^an  is  as  operative  in  sociology  as  in  biology. 
Some  slight  accidental  or  involuntary  modifi- 
cation of  an  existing  usage  hardens  into  a  prac- 
tice, from  individual  and j>rivate  becomes  pub- 
lic and  general,  and  in  course  of  time  assumes  a 
shape  wholly  unlike  its  first  form,  and  perhaps 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  originator.  We 
shall  give  a  few  examples  from  various  branches 
of  sociology: 

I.  The  origin  of  the  feudal  system^  as  it  has 
been  infelicitbusly  termed,  was  the  crux  of  con- 
stitutional history  throughout  the  last  century. 
Reeves,  the  historian  of  English  law,  asserts 
that  two  statutes  enacted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror definitely  established  it  all  over  England. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
creations  in  history.  No  accredited  writer 
would  now  express  himself  so  loosely,  but  it  is  a 
specimen  of  hundreds  of  opinions  that  still  pre- 
vail about  the  origin  of  social  institutions. 
When  the  theory  of  special  creations  has  been 
dislodged,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  hypothesis 
of  social  deluges  and  cataclysms.  The  eminent 
German  or  Germanizing  writers  who  have  lately 
reconstructed  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages — Waitz,  Roth,  von  Maurer  and 
Sohm,  Freeman  and  Stubbs — explain  the  origin 
of  sociological  species  as  Cuvier  explained  the 
origin  of  animal  species.  Feudalism  was  the 
outcome  of  what  a  scholar  like  Brachet,  with 
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the  uniform  development  of  the  French  lan- 
guage before  his  eyes,  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
**the  inundations  of  the  fifth  century."  The 
invading  Germans  took  possession  of  Gaul, 
England,  Spain,  and  northern  Italy  as  con- 
quered countries.  In  each  they  found  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  occupation  of  the  soil.  Ex- 
ercising the  right  of  eminent  domain  claimed  by 
all  conquerors,  they  confiscated  the  entire  fee 
simple,"  and  converted  the  occupiers  into  serfs. 
Certain  usages,  the  benefice  and  companionship 
were  transported  bodily  from  Germany,  and 
formed  the  pillars  of  the  new  social  system.  A 
whole  set  of  national  institutions  was  sub- 
merged, and  a  complete  new  set  was  founded 
on  their  ruins.  To  the  anthropologist  and  the 
antiquarian  this  revolutionary  theorizing  has 
long  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  sociol- 
ogist foolishness.  The  new  school  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  were  no  real  inva- 
sions. Small  commandoes  (sometimes  coa- 
lescing) filtered  across  the  frontiers  and  slowly 
blended  with  the  native  populations.  There 
were  neither  victors  nor  vanquished.  The 
Germans  came  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Roman  rulers,  and  were  gradually  Romanized. 
They  scarcely  changed  the  ethnical  com- 
position of  the  various  peoples,  but  at  the 
most  reinforced  the  blonde,  long-headed 
element.  The  political  transmutation  was 
slow  and  imperceptible.  No  new  regime  was 
founded.  There  were  no  radical  changes  in  the 
status  of  persons  or  property.  There  was  no 
expropriation.  Nevertheless,  between  the  fifth 
and  the  ninth  centuries,  a  slow  transformation 
of  manners,  usages,  and  ideas  took  place 
throughout  western  Europe.  Founded  by  no 
public  laws  or  degrees,  but  built  up  stone  by 
stone  as  the  result  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
isolated  private  acts,  turning  insensibly  into 
habits  which  were  at  length  firmly  rooted,  that 
astonishing  feudal  structure  was  reared  which 
it  took  the  energies  of  a  whole  people  to  over- 
throw in  1789. 

We  can  here  follow  this  very  complex  evolu- 
tion only  along  a  single  line.  What  was  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  feudalism — medieval  serf  age  ?  No  article  of 
the  Digest,  no  law  of  the  Codes,  no  account  by 
any  historian,  records  its  birth.     Serfage  wa-s 
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formed  slowly,  obsctirely,  and  without  being 
observed.  It  began  as  a  slight  variation  of 
existing  usages;  its  first  rudiment  was  a  tiny 
germ  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  ancient  slavery? 
The  late  Fustel  de  Coulanges  detected  its  rise  in 
a  brief  statement  made  by  an  ancient  Roman 
writer  on  agriculture.  The  voluminous  Varro 
alleges  that  the  master  who  was  satisfied  with  a 
slave  sometimes  granted  him  a  piece  of  land, 
together  with  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 
Varro  adds  (and  the  addition  is  important): 
** bestow  on  him  this  boon;  he  will  be  the  more 
firmly  bound  to  your  domain."  This  short 
reference  contains  in  summary  the  chief  rules 
of  medieval  serfage.  The  slave  was  allowed  to 
live  apart,  to  till  the  field  that  had  been  assigned 
him,  to  tend  his  flock  or  herd.  He  was  still 
obliged  to  labor  on  his  master's  estate  some 
days  in  every  week;  and  this  provision  differ- 
ences Roman  serfage  from  Greek  or  German, 
but  identifies  it  with  medieval  serfage,  and 
seems  to  prove  the  affiliation.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  slave,  thus  segregated  from  the  troop, 
was  his  own  master,  he  was  to  that  extent  a 
serf,  no  longer  a  slave,  his  plot  was  held  by  a 
tenure. 

The  serf,  whose  humble  beginnings  we  thus 
witness,  soon  acquired  a  more  defined  status. 
The  jurists  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
mention  the  slave  who  pays  a  due  to  the  pro- 
prietor, like  a  farmer.  Ulpian  even  names  him 
a  quasi-farmer.  The  jurist  Paul  signalizes  the 
slave  who  tills  land  at  his  own  risk,  and  pays  a 
rent  fixed  in  advance.  Two  other  jurists  speak 
of  a  "lease  of  land"  made  to  a  slave. 

The  status  of  the  individual  was  not  changed. 
He  was  still  legally  a  slave.  He  had  no  rights 
as  against  the  master;  the  plot  could  at  any 
time  be  resumed.  At  his  death  the  owner  did 
resume  it.  The  slave's  children  could  not 
inherit  it.  Nevertheless,  the  master  found  it 
to  his  advantage  to  leave  the  slave  in  occupa- 
tion of  it;  he  worked  harder  on  land  that  was 
almost  his  own,  and  it  jrielded  a  larger  return. 
When  the  slave  died,  it  might  be  also  to  the 
master's  advantage  to  leave  his  family  in  pos- 
session of  it.  The  servile  tenure  would  thus 
become  permanent,  and  almost  hereditary. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  century  a  new  step 
was  taken.  A  fresh  roll  of  all  throughout  the 
empire  who  were  liable  to  pay  the  land-tax  was 
compiled.  Finding  many  slaves  settled  on 
land,  and  residing  in  houses  by  themselves,  the 
enumerators  enrolled  them  as  servi  ascripti — 
inscribed  or  enrolled  slaves — ^the  manifest 
ancestors  of  the  "serfs  ascribed  to  the  glebe", 
or  serfs  of  the  soil,  who  bulk  so  largely  in  the 


medieval  rolls.  To  register  them,  thoixg^li  i\ 
may  have  increased  their  burdens,  was  to  mak^ 
a  legal  recognition  of  their  status,  and  giv4 
them  a  title  to  the  occupation  of  their  land 
The  law  took  another  step:  it  forbade  a  xxLaste] 
to  sell  his  slaves  unless  at  the  same  time  he  sold 
the  land  which  they  cultivated,  nor  could  h^ 
sell  his  land  tmless  he  sold  his  slaves  along^  witl 
it.  A  family  of  slaves  was  thus  allowed  to  li  v< 
for  several  generations  on  the  land  orig^nall)! 
assigned  to  them;  insensibly  they  came  to  b€ 
looked  upon  not  as  slaves  of  a  master,  btit  aa 
serfs  of  the  soil.  It  was  a  great  advance. 
The  serf  had  a  house  of  his  own  and  a  family. 
He  was  almost  a  freeman,  and  might  ^well 
believe  that  he  was  one. 

2.  How  two  radically  different  social  species 
may  branch  out  from  a  single  stem  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  century's  growth  of  the  British  and 
the  American  constitutions.     In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  these  two  ^^rere 
substantially  alike.     The  constitution  of   the 
United  States  is  known  to  have  been  modeled 
on  that  of  England,  but  less,  as  it  might  have 
been  observed,  in  its  practical  working  than  as 
it  was  theoretically  expounded.     There  were 
two  visible  differences,  of  no  apparent  magni- 
tude,  and  from  these    two   small  variations 
descend  a  whole  host  of  differences  that  have 
made  the  two  constitutions  as  mutually  unlike 
as  are  the  constitutions  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia.    First,  the  American  Executive  and  the 
Legislature  were  rigidly  separated.     This  was 
partly  intentional,  but  it  involved  the  absence 
of  the  Ministry  from  the  legislative  chambers, 
and  this  was  so  far  from  being  designed  that, 
after  the  constitution  came  into  operation,  it 
was  for  some  time  debated  whether  Ministers 
should  be  present  in  either  House.     It  was 
decided  to  exclude  them,  and  the  excltision  has 
reacted  equally  on  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature.     While    the    English    Executive    has 
gradually  become  the  nation  acting,  and  the 
English    Parliament   has   been   slowly   trans- 
formed into  the  nation  legislating,  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Executive  in  the  United  States 
have  year  by  year  been  drifting  further  away 
from  identification  with  the  people.     The  real- 
ization of  abstractions  has  proved  as  fatal  in 
politics  as  in  philosophy.     The  Executive  acts 
like  an  independent  organ,  and  is  sometimes  (as 
under  Johnson)  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
popular  will,  or  (as  under  Cleveland)  in  but 
partial  sympathy  with  it.     The  Legislature  has 
likewise    developed    along   lines   of   its    own. 
Occult  and  irresponsible  standing  committees 
have  bit  by  bit  wretted  from  Congress  the 
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entire  power  of  legislation.  In  1 790,  to  obviate 
some  practical  difficulties,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives assigned  the  nomination  of  these 
committees  to  the  Speaker.  This  innocent- 
looldng  provision  made  that  functionary  a  true 
dictator,  wielding  a  more  absolute  aHithority 
than  the  Czar  while  the  committees  may  be 
compared,  for  their  secrecy  and  autocracy,  to 
the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  A  loyal  Ameri- 
can, Eugene  Schuyler,  defines  the  government 
of  his  country  as  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
despotism  exercised,  under  the  mask  of  consti- 
tutional forms,  by  half-a-dozen  individuals — 
the  President  and  two  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
Speaker  and  two  chairmen  of  his  nominee  com- 
mittees; in  fact,  by  two  individuals. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  a  second  original  variation  has 
been  as  fruitful  of  consequences.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  the  counterpart  of  the 
King,  had  necessarily  to  be  elected,  lind  the 
method  of  election  gave  rise  to  the  nominating 
convention.  The  establishment  and  growth  of 
this  convention  are  held  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  £.  L.  Godkin  to  "constitute  tne  capital  fact 
of  modem  democracy  in  America."  Yet  there 
is  no  record  of  its  origin.  None  of  the  earlier 
or  later  writers  on  the  constitution  allude  to  it. 
It  was  hidden  from  profound  observers  like 
Tocqueville.  It  came  without  observation 
and  grew  up  in  silence  and  darkness.  Its 
influence  was  masked  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
by  the  overpowering  personalities  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  who  seemed  to  thwart  its 
behests,  and  were  yet,  all  of  them,  its  victims. 
During  the  excitement  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
flict it  was  but  the  minister  of  the  popular  will. 
After  the  war  was  over  it  rose  into  prominence 
and  power.  Step  by  step,  it  laid  an  iron  grasp 
on  all  the  machinery  of  government,  and  nomi- 
nated the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the 
federal  legislators,  the  governors  and  legislators 
and  officers  of  the  States.  It  was  itself  then 
transformed,  and,  having  been  omnipotent,  it 
became  impotent,  surrendering  its  prerogatives 
to  "  the  machine,"  which  abandons  them  to  the 
boss.  In  most  of  the  States,  and  in  all  the 
larger  cities,  the  boss  is  king.  Here  is  a  second 
metamorphosis  which,  together  with  the  first, 
has  made  the  working  constitution  radically 
different  from  the  constitution  on  paper,  and 
thus  created  a  new  polictical  species. 

3.  The  modem  newspaper  had  a  twofold 
origin.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  manu- 
script letters  composed  by  professional  gossips, 
and  circulated  in  the  provinces,  as  these  letters 
were  the  expansion  and  regularization  of  family 
and  coterie  letters  that  had   been  circulated 


beyond  their  first  destination.  It  was  also  an 
incorporation  of  the  placards  from  which 
people  all  over  Europe  derived  their  knowledge 
of  trade,  commerce,  amusements,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  life.  These  soon  acquired  (at  least 
in  France)  a  vehicle  of  their  own — a  printed 
sheet  that  was  circulated  gratis  or  among  sub- 
scribers, as  merely  advertising  journals,  like 
the  North  British  Advertiser,  were  circulated 
forty  years  ago.  In  course  of  time  the  two 
were  amalgamated,  and  together  they  formed 
the  advertising  and  literary  halves  of  the  mod- 
em journal. 

The  part  that  placards  or  inscriptions 
played  in  the  old  Roman  world  is  well 
known.  They  were  the  chief  organ  of  pub- 
licity. There  the  emperors  inscribed  their 
rescripts,  the  Senate  its  laws,  and  the  magis- 
trates their  decrees;  on  them  the  citizens  wit- 
nessed their  piety  towards  the  gods,  their 
devotion  to  their  sovereigns,  and  their  grati- 
tude to  their  benefactors;  religious  corpora- 
tions thus  recorded  their  fulfilment  of  their 
vows,  and  private  individuals  registered  their 
contracts.  They  were  graven  on  brass,  mar- 
ble, or  stone,  according  to  their  dignity  or 
importance.  Over  210,000  of  them  have  been 
discovered,  and  by  their  means  historians  have 
revived  the  life  and  reconstructed  the  consti- 
tution, the  laws,  and  the  religions  of  the  empire. 
On  walls  whitened  with  chalk  more  perishable 
memorials  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  were 
traced.  It  would  seem  that,  in  order  to  create 
the  Roman  journal,  some  enterprising  Renau- 
dot  (as  happened  in  France)  had  but  to  copy 
and  collect  the  posters  of  the  day.  No  such 
evolution  took  place.  Not  till  B.  C.  59,  when 
Julius  Caesar,  who  had  just  been  elected  consul, 
directed  that  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
should  be  daily  placarded,  do  we  find  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  journal.  The 
Roman  Gazette  was  this  poster  reduced  to 
writing.  Educated  slaves  or  freedmen,  many 
of  them  Greeks — the  ancestors  of  our  reporters 
— went  everywhere  in  quest  of  the  news  eagerly 
sought  for  by  officials  and  citizens  absent  in  the 
provinces.  These,  it  is  presumed,  were  the 
cop)nsts  of  the  official  placards  posted  daily  in 
the  Forum  by  order  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  Caesars.  By  means  of  the  Imperial  post 
the  rolls  were  spread  over  the  vast  surface  of 
the  Roman  world.  They  were  greedily  read, 
and  were  copiously  used  by  naturalists  and  his- 
torians like  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  From  frag- 
ments of  it  scattered  through  Latin  writers, 
Hubner  and  Boissier  have  put  together  that 
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oldest  of  newspap)ers,  as  a  naturalist  builds  up 
an  extinct  species.  Now  mark  its  evolution. 
At  first  solely  a  report  of  proceedings  in  the 
aristocratic  and  popular  branches  of  the  Roman 
legislature,  as  we  may  call  them,  it  next 
included  the  letters  and  speeches  of  the  emper- 
ors and  the  decrees  of  the  magistrates.  A 
semi-official  portion,  resembling  our  Court  Cir- 
cular, and  mentioning  such  facts  as  Caesar's 
refusal  of  a  crown  and  the  Imperial  receptions 
on  the  Palatine,  was  speedily  added.  It  was 
spon  swelled  by  accounts  of  such  portions  and 
incidents  as  a  shower  of  bricks  in  the  Forum, 
the  fidelity  of  a  dog  to  its  master,  the  suicide  of 
a  charioteer,  public  benefactions,  births,  deaths 
marriages,  and  divorces — the  last  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  diem.  Meanwhile,  the  original  raison 
d'itre  of  the  journal  had  disappeared.  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  ceasing  to  be  held,  of 
them  there  could  be  no  report.  Then  Augustus 
forbade  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  to  be  pub- 
lished. Thus  the  accessory  portion  of  the 
journal  became  its  sole  constituent,  and  the 
original  design  of  the  Dictator  was  both 
defeated  and  transformed.  Out  of  a  bald 
record  of  proceedings  had  grown  a  fair  simili- 
tude of  the  modem  newspaper.  The  name 
changed  with  the  thing.  At  first,  The  Acts  of 
the  Senate  and  the  People,  it  became  The 
Daily  Acts  of  the  Roman  People,  and  was  cur- 
rently referred  to  as  the  Daily — diuma  or 
journal.  It  lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  flour- 
ished, but  it  was  an  example  of  arrested  devel- 
opment, and  it  died  without  leaving  offspring. 
4.  Literary  criticism  is  still  a  stronghold  of 
the  special -creation  theory.  So  instructed  a 
critic  as  F.  Brunetifere  alleges  that,  at  a  deter- 
minable period,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  given 
signal,  the.  sense  of  art  entered  into  French 
literary  productions  and  transmuted  them. 
People  wrote  prose  without  art,  like  Comynes 
and  Margaret;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  wrote 
it  with  art,  like  Rabelais.  They  composed 
verse  naively,  like  Marot  and  Saint-Gelais;  all 
of  a  sudden,  like  Ronsard,  they  composed  it 
consciously  and  like  artists.  An  accomplished 
dillettante,  Th.  do  Wyzewa,  presumably  after 
Mr.  Gosse,  makes  Lodge  out  to  be  the  "inven- 
tor" of  five  distinct  literary  species.  Similarly, 
the  romance  of  real  life  is  commonly  believed 
to  have  sprung  suddenly  into  existence  with 
Defoe.  There  are  sports  in  literature  as 
among  plants  and  animals,  but  the  modem 
novel  is  a  species  with  a  long  pedigree,  which 
has  been  traced  by  a  profound  student  of  the 
English  Renaissance — J.  J.  Jusserand.  Its 
remote  sources  are  the  heroic  romance  and  the 


tale,  and  js  issued  from  the  fusion  of  the  two. 
In  Malory's  famous  work  there  is  all  that  we 
now  look  for  in  the  novel  except  living  char- 
acters and  psychological  analysis.  Yet  of  the 
latter  there  is  a  glimmering  in  a  dissection  of 
the  passion  to  which  the  novel  owes  its  exist- 
ence— the  first  (says  Jusserand)  to  be  found  in 
the  prose  romance.  With  Lyly  we  leave 
behind  us  the  romance  of  chivalry  and  approach 
the  romance  of  contemporary  manners.  In 
Euphues  the  characters  have  some  resemblance 
to  real  beings.  The  tone  of  conversation  is  not 
unsuccessfully  imitated.  Lyly*s  opinions  on 
men  and  life  and  his  analyses  of  the  feelings  are 
ill-fused  with  the  narrative  and  exhibit  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  attempt,  but  they  are 
there.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  direct 
ancestor  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  hie 
numerous  lineage ;  and  he  anticipates,  on  nobil- 
ity, love,  and  the  education  of  children,  the 
ideas  that  Richardson  lends  to  his  characters. 
Lastly,  Euphues  is  the  earliest  example  of  that 
literature  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  parlor  to 
which  the  contemporary  novel  is  the  chief  con- 
tributor. Lodge  and  Greene  continue  the 
development.  Sydney's  Gynecia  is  perhaps 
the  first  genuine  creation  in  English  prose 
literature.  From  this  story  Richardson  bor- 
rows the  name  of  Pamela  and  a  romantic 
situation. 

If  Richardson  is  the  lineal  descendent  of  Lyly 
and  Sydney,  Thomas  Nash  is  the  direct  ances- 
tor of  Fieling.  He,  first  in  England,  narrated 
the  history  of  the  picaresque  hero,  who  was 
bom  in  medieval  Germany  as  Master  Reynard, 
grew  up  in  Spain  as  Larazillo  and  Guzman, 
came  to  perfection  in  France  as  Gil  Bias,  and 
passed  over  to  England  as  Tom  Jones  and 
Roderick  Random.  With  his  imaginary  char- 
acters Nash  (like  Thackeray)  mingles  historical 
figures,  and  he  describes  real  places  and  scenes. 

Yet  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  between 
Nash  and  Defoe  a  whole  century  lies  blank. 
Shall  we  say  (with  Jusserand)  that  there  was 
only  an  interruption  of  fecundity,  or  (with 
Bruneti^re)  that  there  was  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity? Like  the  Australian  River  Darling, 
some  of  whose  branches  flow  underground 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  come  to  the 
surface  at  long  distances  only  by  means  of 
artesian  bores,  the  spiritual  germplasm 
unwinds  its  chain  through  silent  gener- 
ations or  centuries,  embodying  itself  at  rare 
intervals  in  some  individual  or  production 
which  is  not  so  much  the  descendant  of  some 
earlier  production  or  individual  as,  like  them, 
the  outCQme  of  a  cgmmon  line  of  development  t 
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During   the   coming   Durbar   at 

^^SqueeST    Delhi,    India,    on    January     ist 

and  for  the  week  following  it, 

an  American  giri  will  be,  in  all  probability,  one 

of  the  most, conspicuous  women  in  the  worid. 

That  woman  is  Lady  Curzon,  the  Vice-Reine 

of     India,    who      

was  Miss  Mary 
Victoria  Leiter, 
of  Chicago. 
Lady  Curzon 
has  borne  well 
the  high  honors 
which  her  hus- 
band's exalted 
position  has 
brought  her.    In 

ondal  I  distinc- 
tion she  is  second 

to   no     other 

^oman    in    the 

British       realm 

excq)t    Queen 

Alexandra.       In 

India    she     is 

virtually  queen, 

and  the  homage 

paid    to    her   is 

hardly  less  than 

that    which      is 

paid  her  London 

sovereign,  while 

:f  the  semi-bar- 

baric  magni- 
ficence       and 

^:rgeous  official 
lisplay    of    the 

I>irbar  make  for 

regality  she  will 

be,  during  the 

first  week  in  Jan- 
uary, among  the 

nost  regal  wom- 

^•n  in  the  world. 
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LADY    CURZON,    VICE-REINE    OP    INDIA 


When  Lord  Curzon  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  Viceroy,  succeeding  Lord  Elgin,  he  found 
himself  confronted  with  many  problems  of  great 
difficulty,  not  one  of  the  least  of  which  was  the 
social  status  of  his  court.  In  this  matter  Lady 
Curzon  gave  great  assistance,  and  by  insisting 
^pon  the  utmost  respect,   and  the   strictest 


official  etiquette,  she  has  maintained  a  plane 
for  the  conduct  of  the  realm's  social  ^airs 
so  high  as  to  be  above  criticism.  When  all 
India  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
terrible  famine  of  a  few  years  back,  she  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  famished  districts  with  the 

Leiter  millionsi^ 
and  pouring  in 
her  wealth  like 
water,  relieved 
much  suffering. 
BesideSjthe  Vice- 
Reine  had  herself 
inoculated,  and 
modestly,  anx- 
ously,  mixed 
freely  among  her 
suffering  sub- 
jects (for  they 
are  that  In  all 
but  name),  and 
participated  in 
the  hospital  and 
relief  work. 
Lady  Ciu^on  is 
well  educated 
and  is  accom- 
plished. She  is 
an  exceptionally 
clever  linguist, 
well  read,  and  a 
brilliant  conver- 
sationalist . 
Beautiful,  gifted, 
beloved  of  her 
countrymen, 
happy  in  her 
domestic  life. 
Lady  Curzon  is 
indeed  a  woman 
of  whom  Ameri- 
cans may  feel 
proud  and  to 
whom  they  may 
point  as  typifying  both  the  American  demo- 
cracy and  that  true  aristocracy  which  ever 
belongs  to  nobility  of  character.  But  is  it 
not  a  sidelight  upon  the  increasing  democracy 
of  the  world  when  a  typical  representative  of 
the  most  democratic  country  on  the  globe  is 
seen  in  the  light  of  suoh  regality? 
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Pre-eminent  amongst  the  Israel- 
no     HENRY 

KREIRA  MENDES  ites  of  America  stands  Dr.  Henry 
Pereira  Mendes,  minister  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congrega- 
tion Shearith  Israel — the  oldest  Jewish  min- 
istry in  America.  Dr.  Mendes  was  bom  in 
England  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
College,  London,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  brilliant  stand  he  took.  He  studied 
for  the  ministry,  and  in  1873  officiated  for  the 
first  time.  .  The  next  year  he  took  charge  of 
a    new    congregation    formed    in    Manchester, 
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England,  and  three  years  after  came  to 
America,  having  been  invited  by  the  Congre- 
gation Shearith  Israel.  He  was  appointed 
rabbi  at  once,  and  assumed  also  the  duties 
of  Reader,  that  official  having  fallen  sick; 
these  two  positions,  usually  held  by  as  many 
men,  were  confirmed  to  him  as  a  permanency. 
Dr.  Mendes  at  once  set  about  that  work  of 
congregational  and  charitable  organization 
which  has  placed  him  as  the  leader  of  Jewish 
orthod  oxy  in  America.  His  classes  for  the 
study    of   the   Hebrew  language   and   history 


have  had  marked  success.     In  1880  he  helped 
found  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  New 
York,  and  in  1884  started  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  that  splendid  memo- 
rial  to  Sir   Moses  Montefiore — the  Montefiore 
Home  for  Chronic  Invalids.     In  1886  he  was  a 
prime  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Seminary  in  New  York,  himself  becoming  its 
Secretary  for  some  time.     He  also  became  its 
Professor  of  History,   and  later  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  has  held  numerous 
other  positions  of  honor,  among  them  that  of 
Secretary  to  the  New  York  Ministers'  Associ- 
ation, to  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle,  to  the  Board  of  Jewish 
Ministers  for  twenty-five  years,  having  recently 
become  its  President;  President  of  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  the  United 
States  and   Canada;    Founder  of  the   Jewish 
Endeavor  Sabbath  Services;   and  one  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
In    1884    Dr.    Mendes   was   selected    to    open 
the  Senate  in  Washington  with  prayer,   and 
that   same    year   graduated    as   a    Doctor   of 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.     In  1892  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  State  of  New  York,  F.  A.  M.. 
being  the  first   Hebrew  ever  to  receive   this 
distinction.     Dr.  Mendes's  writings  include  The 
Hebrew    Primer,     Hebrew    Grammar    Notes, 
The  Bible  Ethically  Presented,  Jewish  Hymns 
for    Jewish    Schools,   England    and  America, 
Looking   Ahead,    Esther,    Judas     Maccabeus, 
Why  I  Am  a  Jew,  The  Solution  of  W^ar,  His- 
torical Judaism,  Lifting  the  Veil,  and  minot 
works.     He   is   one   of   the   founders   of    The 
American  Hebrew,  a  Jewish  weekly.     There  1$ 
perhaps  no  Hebrew  in  America  who  is  more 
respected  or  better  loved  than  is  Dr.  Mendes. 

With  the  death  in  Berlin  aboul 
^"dynasty'-      a  month  ago  of  Friedrich  Alfre<l 

Krupp,  the  wonderful  Krup^ 
dynasty,  at  least  the  male  portion  of  it,  hai 
passed  away.  The  dynasty  was  not  a  lon^ 
one.  It  began  with  Friedrich,  the  granc^ 
father  of  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp,  the  ma^ 
who  has  just  died.  This  hard,  unlettered  ma| 
founded  the  dynasty,  dying  about  1830,  aii^ 
leaving  to  his  son  Alfred  his  modest  fortiin 
and  a  stubborn  persistency.  Alfred  was  th 
true  founder  of  the  present  Krupp  worki 
starting  with  a  small  workshop  and  tw 
assistants.  The  Crystal  Palace  Exposition  i 
London  in  1851  brought  the  first  recognitiq 
to  the  Krupp  steel  works.  He  had  succeede 
in  casting  huge  blocks  of  finest  steel  an 
orders   poured    upon    him.     The    plant    pro 
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pered,  grew,  absorbed  other  plants,  and  finally 
Krupp  became  so  wealthy  that  he  owned  his 
own  ore  diggings  and  coal  mines.  Then 
Alfred  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  and  armor  plate.  There  were 
many,  long  continued,  failures,  but  the  grim 
German  persisted.  Finally  success  came,  and 
it  was  the  Krupp  guns  no  less  than  Von 
Moltke's  prestige  that  won  the  brillant  vic- 
tories of  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  When 
Alfred  died  he  left  a  fortune  of  817.500,000; 
he  had  started  with  two  workmen,  Essen  he 
left  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants;  when  he 
started  the  Krupp  works  it  had  10,000. 

Friedrich  Alfred,  the  last  of  the  Krupp 
mmmasters,  inherited  his  father's  enormous 
fortune,  all  the  steel  works  and  the  mines.  He 
also  inherited  his  father's  inventive  genius, 
Iwe  ot  work,  and  determination.  Friedrich 
was  a  wonderful  manager  and  a  most  astute 
judge  of  men.  He  collected  around  him  the 
ablest  workmen  that  he  could  find  EinywheR\ 
ihe  matter  of  payment  being  of  no  considera- 
tioQ  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Uiere  was  almost  perfect  sympathy  between 
employer  and  employee  and  that  trades- 
iimomsm  is  almost  unknown  in  Essen.  The 
diJTerences  ^vhich  occasionally  arose  were 
aJwa\'S    arbitrated.      Following     the     example 
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set  by  his  father,  Krupp  held  himself  free  to 
sell  the  products  of  his  gun  works  to  any 
country  that  would  pay  for  them,  always 
excepting  France,  Germany's  old  enemy.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  present  Kaiser, 
through  his  influence  with  Krupp,  retained  for 
Germany's  exclusive  use  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Krupp  productions  than  the  government 
had  secured  during  Alfred's  lifetime.  Friedrich 
Alfred  Krupp  was  delicate  in  body  and  so 
became  something  of  a  traveler,  the  Essen 
winters  being  too  severe  for  him.  While 
traveling  in  his  yacht  he  became  interested 
in  deep-sea  exploration,  and. before  his  death 
had  amassed  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
existence. 

Mr.  St,  Leo  Strachey,  the  editor 
thI  spectator  ^^  ^^^  London  Spectator,  has 
just  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anyone  to  whom  Americans  could  more  gladly 
give  a  hearty  welcome.  As  editor  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  journals  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Strachey  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent and  unchanging  friends  which  the 
United  States  has  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  And  this  friendship  is  to  be  prized 
the  more  highly  because  of  the  prestige  and 
prominence  wh'ch  Mr.  Strachey  enjoys  in 
England.  Just,  broad  and  forceful,  he  is 
accounted  among  the  ablest  editors  of  the 
British  realm,  and  certainly  he  is  one  of  the 
most     influential.     The     disinterestedness     of 
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his  point  of  view  and  the  purity  of  his  motives 
are  not  questioned,  and  Mr»  Strachey  enjoys 
to-day  the  admiration,  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  English-speaking  public. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public 
'^LOBENz'      in  the  professional  visit  to  this 

country  of  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,  of 
Vienna,  is  an  indication  of  a  great  humanita- 
rian interest  in  this  country  and  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  Dr.  Lorenz  was  called  over  by 
a  wealthy  American  to  perform  an  operation 
on  his  little  daughter,  to  correct  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  hip.  Having  performed  this 
operation — which  might  more  correctly  be 
styled  manipulation,  since  Dr.  Lorenz  *s 
work  is  bloodless — ^the  famous  physician  has 
remained  in  this  country  giving  clinics  and 
treating,  as  an  act  of  charity,  whatever  cases 
have  been  brought  to  his  attention.  Dr. 
Lorenz  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  principal 
exponents  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
bloody  method  of  treating  congenital  hip  dis- 
eases, and  the  results  obtained  by  Lorenz  of 
Vienna,  and  Hoffa  of  Wurzburg,  made  pro- 
found sensations  in  the  world  of  siu-gery.  This 
method  included  actual  operation,  incision, 
and  it  was  accepted  as  the  best  known  to 
science.  But  Dr.  Lorenz  himself  became  dis- 
satisfied with  this  "bloody"  method,  and  after 
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the  closest  investigation  and  analysis  of  its 
results,  abandoned  it  for  his  now  famous  blood- 
less method.  This  method  is  described  as  "the 
forcible  stretching  of  all  the  soft  parts  about 
the  hip,  sometimes  even  to  the  breaking  of  the 
skin  (which  is  rare),  until  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  brought  to  the  place  where  the  socket 
should  be.**  Bandages,  plaster  of  pans,  or 
other  appliances  are  then  used  to  keep  the 
bone  in* place,  until  a  socket  can  form  itself 
about  its  head. 

Dr.  Lorenz  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful with  this  method  of  which  he  is  the 
ablest  exponent.  The  method  has  been 
known  to  medical  science  for  about  ten  years 
and  has  been  used  during  that  time  in  Europe 
and  America  with  varying  success.  The  debt 
which  posterity  may  owe  to  the  patience,  science 
and  skill  of  this  eminent  Viennese  is  scarcely 
conceivable. 

From  the  comic  opera  stage,  from 
Koko  in  the  Mikado  to  Brutus  in 
Julius  Caesar,  from  the  man  willing 
to  take  any  part  in  almost  any  play  to  the  fore- 
most actor  in  America,  this  is  a  connotation  at 
once  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  especially 
upon  the  career  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield.  His 
first  real  success  came  with  the  assumption  of 
the  r61e  of  Baron  Chevrial,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  minor  character  in  The  Parisian 
Romance.  This  was  in  the  dajrs  of  A.  M.  Pal- 
mer's Stock  Company.  The  success  was  as 
instantaneous  as  it  was  unquestionable.  Baron 
Chevrial  became  one  of  the  greatest  characteri- 
zations upon  the  American  stage.  The  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Mansfield  as  a  star  was  as 
Prince  Karl,  in  1886.  Since  that  time  a  wide 
range  of  plays  give  evidence  to  the  versatility 
of  his  art,  the  seriousness  of  his  purpose,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  genius.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  Beau  Brummel,  Don  Juan,  Nero, 
Arthur  Dimsdale  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Shylock 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Capt.  Blumschli  in 
Arms  and  the  Man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Eugen 
Courvoisier  in  The  First  Violin,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  M.  Beaucaire,  King  Henry  V.,  and  this 
last,  Brutus,  in  Julius  Caesar.  In  all,  during  the 
period  of  sixteen  years,  he  has  assumed  twenty- 
one  r61es  of  diverse  character  and  intensity. 

There  is  no  other  actor  on  the  American 
stage  who  even  approaches  Mr.  Mansfield  in 
the  work  which  he  has  done.  There  is  no  other 
actor  in  America,  and  probably  not  more  than 
three  in  all  the  world,  who  possess  his  scope  and 
power  and  versatility.  He  h^  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  all  sorts  of  plays — the  comic,  the 
romantic,  the  realistic  and  the  tragic.     As  one 
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calls  up  a  memory  of  the  characters  in  which  one 
has  seen  him,  one  sees  a  strange  procession 
of  kings  and  beggars,  poets  and  murderers,  of 
dandies  and  tyrants,  of  soldiers  and  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  does,  indeed,  stand  high  upon 
the  summit,  and  for  his  equal  one  must  sum- 
mon up  such  names  as  Forbes  Robertson,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Beerbohm  Tree. 

For  a  woman  to  succeed  in  pro- 
nmJSiSSnu  fessional  life  is  still,  for  all  the 
betterment  of  woman's  chances 
in  the  business  world,  a  result  marked  more  by 
its  unusualness  than  by  its  frequency.    There- 
fore it  is  all  the  more  remarkable    when    a 
woman  makes  a  success  in  her  business  or 
profession  when  she  has  done  so  by  departing 
from  the  old   lines  and   making   innovations. 
Miss  Zaida  Ben-Yusuf*s  success  as  a  photog- 
rapher is    due  in  a  large  part  to  her  having 
done  this  very  thing — ^to  her  having  struck  out 
along  new  paths  in  commercial  photography 
and  dared  to  carry  out  in  her  business  her 
ideals.     The  photography  of  Miss  Ben-Yusuf 
is  artistic    in    the    extreme:    her    success    is 
probably  due  to  this.     Of  a  thoroughly  artistic 
temperament,  the  photographer  brought  to  her 
work  the    enthusiasm,  the    imagination,   the 
ideals  of  an  artist.     Miss  Ben-Yusuf  dares  to 
make  photographs    which    have    an    artistic 
value.     They  axe  much  prized.     She  is  one  of 
the  few  women  (and  indeed  there  are  scarcely 
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more  men)  who  treats  each  piece  of  work 
as  an  artistic  possibility.  The  soft  tones, 
shadowy  outlines,  and  exquisite  detail  of  her 
photographs  speak  of  an  art  conception  rather 
than  of  a  mechanical  process.  Miss  Ben- 
Yusuf  was  bom  in  England,  but  all  of  her 
photographic  work  has  been  done  in  America, 
she  having  come  to  this  coimtry  at  the  start  of 
her  career.  To  her  studio,  which  is  suggestive 
more  of  the  artist's  workshop  than  of  the 
photographer's,  have  come  many  of  the  promi- 
nent men  and  women  of  public  life,  and  her 
exhibitions,  given  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  the  larger  cities  abroad,  have  drawn  forth 
unstinted  praise  from  critics. 

In  the  work  of  Miss  Ben-Yustif  one  thing 
comes  out  above  all  else — ^how  far  photography 
has  drawn  away  from  the  mere  reproduction 
of  likeness  and  has  approached  real  art.  In 
the  management  of  shadows  and  high  lights, 
in  the  treatment  of  subject  with  regard  to 
artistic  appropriateness,  in  th6  very  mechanical 
processes,  photography  has  taken  great  strides. 
The  effect  of  this  has  been  far  reaching.  In 
many  ways  it  has  acted  and  reacted  upon  art. 
Its  influence  upon  such  a  thing  as  book  illus- 
trating has  been  great.  On  the  other  hand, 
studying  the  methods  of  the  old  portrait  paint- 
ers, the  modem  photographer  is  pushing:  hard 
the  modem  painter  of  portraits. 
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!he   Great   Nile  Dam  at  Assouan 

Wonderful      Feat      of      Engineering 


Ae  building  of  the  great  Nile  dam  is  by  far  the 
|test  achievement  of  the  kind  ever  produced, 
completion  is  at  once  a  triumph  of  engineering 
a  political  and  economic  event  of  the  first 
jnitude.  The  bare  figures  in  the  case  will  convey 
fcthing  of  the  vastness  of  this  undertaking. 
rriter  in  the  Scientific  American  thus  speaks 
W  facts: 

be  Assouan  dam  is  not  a  solid  wall,  but  is 

«d  with  sluice  openings  of  sufficient  area 

16  flood  discharge  of  the  river,  which  may 

nnt  to  15,000  tons  of  water  per  second. 

ue  are  180  such  openings,  mostly  23  feet 

by  6  feet  6  inches  wide ;  and  where  subject 

ivy  pressure  when  being  moved  they  are 

I  well-known  Stoney  roller  pattern. 

?   total    length    of    the    dam    is    about 

lies;  the  maximum  heifjht  from  foundation, 

It  130  feet;  the  diffeience  of  level  water 

ve  and  below,  67  feet;  and  the  total  weight 

masonry  over  one  million  tons.     Navigation 

.provided  for  by  a  "ladder"  of  four  locks, 

each  260  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide. 

The  masonry  of  the  dam  is  of  local  granite, 
set  in  British  Portland  cement  mortar.  The 
interior  is  of  rubble  set  by  hand  with  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  bulk  in  cement  mortar,  four 
0:  sand  to  one  of  cement.  All  the  face  work  is 
of  coarse  rock-faced  ashlar,  except  the  sluice 
•inings,  which  are  finely  dressed.  This  was 
steam  crane  and  Italian  masons'  work..  There 
was  a  great  pressure  at  times  to  get  a  section 
completed  before  the  inevitable  rise  of  the  Nile, 
and  as  much  as  3,600  tons  of  masonry  was 
executed  per  day,  chiefly  at  one  point  in  the 
•^am.  A  triple  line  of  railway  and  numerous 
trucks  and  locomotives  were  provided  to  con- 
vey the  materials  from  quarries  and  stores 
to  every  part  of  the  work.  The  maximum 
number  of  men  employed  was  11,000,  of  whom 
1. 000  were  European  masons  and  other  skilled 
men.  Mr.  Wilfred  Stokes,  chief  engineer 
and  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Ransomes 
&  Rapier,  was  responsible  for  the  detailed 
designing  and  manufacture  of  the  sluices  and 
'ock  gates;  140  of  the  sluices  are  23  feet  high 
by  6  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  40  of  them  half 
that  height;  130  of  the  sluices  are  on  the 
"Stoney"  principle  with  rollers,  and  the  re- 
mainder move  on  sliding  surfaces.  The  larger 
of  the  Stoney  sluices  weigh  14  tons,  and  are 


capable  of  being  moved  by  hand  tinder  a 
head  of  water  producing  a  pressure  of  450 
tons  against  the  sluice. 

There  are  five  lock  gates,  32  feet  wide,  and 
varying  in  height  up  to  60  feet.  They  are  of 
an  entirely  different  type  from  ordinary  fold- 
ing lock  gates,  being  hung  from  the  top  on 
rollers,  and  moving  like  a  sliding  coach  house 
door.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  for 
safety,  as  1,000,000,000  tons  of  water  are  stored 
up  above  the  lock  gates,  and  each  of  the  two 
upper  gates  is  made  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
the  water,  assuming  the  four  other  gates  were 
destroyed. 

This  is  stupendous  in  its  suggestion.  The  value 
which  will  accrue  to  Egypt,  the  wonderfid 
development  which  to  that  country  is  boimd  to  come, 
are,  however,  even  vaster.  Chalmers  Roberts,  in  an 
article  in  The  Worid's  Work,  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  this,  together  with  something  of  the  romance 
and  labor  of  the  building  of  the  dam : 

The  wonderful  success  which  has  so  far 
attended  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  ui 
the  financial,  educational,  hygienic,  military,and 
alsQ  the  general  political  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  be  extended  to  its  great  engineering 
schemes.  The  new  Egypt,  whose  rise  has  been 
so  strange  and  unexpected,  is  about  to  leave 
a  record  as  monumental  and  material  as  any 
for  which  old  Egypt  is  famous.  And  this 
achievement  in  its  manifold  phases  has  come 
under  the  supervision  and  should  lie  to  the 
credit  of  the  man  who  has  made  modem 
Egypt  what  it  is.  In  a  recent  address  upon 
the  great  dam  at  A$souan,  the  constructing 
engineer.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  said:  "When  the 
rotten  rock  in  the  bed  Of  the  river  was  first 
discovered  I  told  Lord  Cromer  frankly  that  I 
could  not  say  what  the  extra  cost  or  time 
involved  by  this  and  other  unforeseen  con- 
ditions would  be,  and  that  all  I  could  say  was 
that,  however  bad  the  conditions,  the  job 
would  be  done.  He  replied  that  he  must  be 
satisfied  with  this  assvirance  and  would  say  that 
the  dam  had  to  be  completed  whatever  the 
time  and  cost.  With  such  a  strong  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  both  engineers  and  con- 
tractors— ^who  are  often  suffering  more  anxiety 
than  they  care  to  show — ^are  encouraged,  and 
works  however  difficult  have  a  habit  of  getting 
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completed,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present 
case,  in  less  than  the  original  contract  time." 
The  world,  which  has  always  heard  of  the 
granaries  of  Egypt,  seldom  realizes  that  the 
400,000  square  miles  of  Eg3rpt  are,  all  but 
10,500  square  miles,  arid  desert.  The  narrow 
ribbon-like  strip  of  arable  land  upon  either 
side  of  the  Nile  is  barely  as  large  as  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island  put  together.  A  visitor 
to  Eg3rpt  can  see  directly  across  the  whole 
of  the  cultivated  land  from  the  edge  of  the 
desert  on  one*  side  to  great  opalescent  sand- 
hills on  the  other.  For  years  engineers  in  the 
Khedival  service,  particularly  the  engineers  of 
the  English  oc- 
cupation, have 
urged  the  build- 
ing of  reservoirs 
that  would  give 
a  system  of  irri- 
gation to  Egypt 
not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon 
the  uncertain 
Nile  floods.  It 
was  agreed  that 
the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the 
Assouan  site,  six 
hundred  miles 
above  Cairo, 
with  its  bed  of 
granite  beneath 
the  river,  the 
high  granite 
banks  on  either 
^ide,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible sup- 
ply of  stone  near 
by,  offered  ad- 
vantages not 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  plans  which  were 
soon  made  were  unique.  No  dam  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  or  indeed  for  a  permanent 
reservoir,  had  ever  been  made  on  a  river  the 
size  of  the  Nile.  This,  too,  was  to  be  both  a 
dam,  a  bridge  and  a  waterway — a  rare  and 
diflficxilt  combination.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  confine  the  Nile  in  flood,  and  therefore 
the  river  must  have  right  of  way  to  run 
unimpeded  through  the  dam  during  several 
months  of  the  year.  The  dam  is  for  use  when 
the  flood  subsides,  but  while  it  is  still  too  high 
for  irrigation  purposes.  The  dam  will  hold  the 
water  for  use  in  the  parching  summer.  There- 
fore the  structure  has  been  divided  into  a 
large    number   of   piers,    with    openings    that 
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can  be  closed  at  will  by  gates.  Each  pier 
must  be  capable  of  supporting  its  own  weight 
and  the  pressure  of  water  against  the  adjoin- 
ing sluice  gates,  and  the  piers  must  be  able 
to  pass  the  torrent  without  damage.  As  the 
velocity  of  the  escaping  flood  water  will  be 
very  great,  the  piers  are  enormously  massive. 
Locks  for  steamers  and  other  craft  navigating 
the  Nile  are  nearing  completion  on  the  west 
side.  Already  camel  trains  and  desert  cara- 
vans are  marching  over  the  broad  top  of  the 
dam,  and  on  Dcember  9  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  formally  opened  the  dam. 

As  the  particles  of  soil  contributed  to  the 

river  by  the  wash 
of  the  moimtains 
and  hills  in 
Abyssinia  enrich 
the  fields,  the 
dam  is  so  de- 
signed that  the 
water  released 
daily  for  irriga- 
tion  will  be 
drawn  from  near 
the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir. 
Egyptian  farm- 
ers ask  always 
for  **red  water '^ 
— far  richer  as  a 
fertilizer  than 
clear  water.  In 
the  autumn, 
after  the  sjiljt- 
laden  water  has 
passed,  the  sluice 
gates  will  b-e 
closed  gradually 
until  the  reser- 
voir is  full.  This 
will  be  in  January  and  February.  From  April 
to  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Nile  runs 
low  and  the  demand  for  water  for  the  crops 
is  at  its  highest,  the  gates  will  be  systematically 
opened  and  the  summer  supply  of  the  river 
supplemented  by  stored  water  from  the  dam. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  irrigation  will  add 
2,500  square  miles  of  arable  land  ta  Egypt, 
and  that  the  permanent  benefit  resulting  will 
reach  $100,000,000.  There  will  be  added  to 
the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  water  and  from 
taxation  on  the  irrigated  lands  ;£2,ooo,ooo. 
The  government  will  further  realize  consider- 
able sums  from  the  sale  of  reclaimed  public 
lands  and  indirect  revenues  traceable  to  the 
country's     augmented     producing^    'capacity. 
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Egypt  is  virtually  rainless,  but  wherever  the 
Nile  water  can  be  regularly  supplied  to  the  soil, 
the  most  bountiful  crops  follow,  which,  like 
cotton  and  sugar,  command  high  prices  because 
of  their  excellence.  With  a  reliable  water 
supply,  farming  in  Egypt  can  be  pursued  with 
practically  certain  success.  Fotir  or  five 
hundredweight  of  long  staple  cotton  per  acre 
may  be  expected,  which,  owing  to  its  excel- 
lence, easily  sells  for  two  cents  a  poimd  more 
than  American  cotton  sells  for,  which  in  its 
turn  does  not  average  two  hundredweight 
to  the  acre.  Even  with  the  general  depression 
of  sugar  in  the  world's  markets,  Egyptian 
agriculture  is  confident  of  obtaining  similar 
advantages  for  its  cane  products. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  to  the  average 
mind  any  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  scheme.  It  is  useless  to  tell  most  people 
that  the  reservoir  at  Assouan  will  contain 
1,000,000,000  tons  of  water.  This  reservoir, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  will  hold 
more  than  enough  water  to  make  one  year's 
full  domestic  supply  to  every  city,  town  and 
village-in  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  42,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  During  the  three  or  four 
summer  months  when  the  Nile  is  low  and  the 
needs  of  cultivators  are  greatest  the  flow  from 
the  reservoir   will   be   equivalent   to   a  river 


double  the  size  of  the  Thames  in  mean  annual 
flood  condition.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  century-old  irrigation  machines  along  the 
Nile  by  which  the  water  is  lifted  on  a  bucket 
and  pole  system,  or  by  an  oxen-driven  chain 
of  buckets,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  advantage 
of  this  increase  in  water  supply.  The  watering 
of  an  acre  of  land  means  raising  by  manual 
power  about  400  tons  of  water  to  varying 
heights  up  to  twenty-five  feet.  Four  or  five 
waterings  are  reqtdred  to  raise  a  summer  crop. 
The  great  Nile  reservoir  and  dam  at  Assouan, 
the  Barrage  at  Assiut,  and  various  supplement- 
ary distributing  canals  are  designed  to  supply- 
in  summer  a  larger  volume  of  water  at  a  higher 
level  in  the  canal,  so  that  not  only  can  more 
land  be  irrigated,  but  labor  in  Ufting  water 
will  be  saved. 

The  total  length  of  the  dam  at  Assouan  is 
about  one  and  one-quarter  miles;  the  maxi- 
mum height  from  foundation  is  about  130 
feet;  the  difference  of  level  of  water  above 
and  below  is  67  feet;  and  the  total  weight  of 
masonry  over  1,000,000  tons.  Navigation 
is  provided  for  by  a  ladder  of  four  locks,  each 
260  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide.  No  practical 
man  standing  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  cataract 
channels,  hearing  and  seeing  the  apparently 
irresistible  torrent  of  foaming  water  thundering 
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down,  would  regard  the  putting  in  of  founda- 
tions to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  cataract  in  the  short  season  available 
each  year  as  anything  but  an  appalling  under- 
taking. On  February  12,  1899,  when  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  dam  was  laid,  it  was 
planned  that  the  work  should  be  completed  ■ 
by  July  I,  1903.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  contractors,  Sir  John  Aird&. Company, 
that  they  have  finished  before  the  contract  time. 
The  dam  is  built  of  granite  ashlar,  much  of 
which  has  been  quarried  from  the  Assouan 
side  of  the  river,  coming  from  the  same  ledges 
that  furnished  the  obelisks  now  standing  in 
London,  New  York  and  Paris. 

The  government  let  the  contract  for  this 
work  without  advancing  a  single  pound — a 
testimonial  to  the  soundness  of  Egyptian 
finances.  After  the  work  is  completed  they 
are  to  receive  $800,000  a  year  for  thirty  years, 


aggregating  about  $24,000,000. 
This  is  a  long  credit,  and  its  present 
actuarial  value  cannot  be  much  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000.  Indirectly, 
the  fact  that  English  capital  has  fur- 
nished the  money,  and  that  English 
engineers,  surveyors  and  contractors 
have  carried  out  the  work,  points  to 
Great  Britain's  intention  to  retain 
indefinitely  her  present  position 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Here  will  be  created  in  the  heart 
of  the  African  desert  a  lake  having 
two  or  three  times  the  superficial 
area  of  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland 
and  throwing  back  water  for  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  crossing  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  extending  a 
goodly  step  on  the  way  to  Wady 
Haifa.  It  will  be  controlled  by 
scientific  precision,  so  that  the  im- 
pounded flood  may  be  turned  into 
distant  channels  at  will.  The  engi- 
neers have  estimated  the  exact  cost 
of  the  dam,  and  have  computed 
almost  to  the  gallon  the  volume  of 
water  that  will  be  imprisoned  and 
the  necessary  resistance  to  be  pro- 
vided at  every  point  of  the  masonr>''. 
In  Cairo  the  experts  of  the  Minis- 
tries of  Public  Works  and  Finance 
have  calculated  to  a  nicety  the  sum 
from  taxation  that  will  come  into 
the  public  treasury  through  aug- 
mented productiveness. 

Subordinate  to  the  great  dam 
a  smaller  one,  not  unlike  the  Bar- 
rage at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cairo,  is  to  be  made  at  Assiut,  to  give 
a  sufficient  head  to  force  water  into  the  system 
of  irrigation  canals  that  water  thousands  of  acres 
between  Assiut  and  Cairo.  The  completion  of 
the  old  Barrage  above  Cairo  (it  was  begun  by 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  from  the  plans  of  a  French 
engineer,  but  was  not  made  eflective  till 
England  took  the  country  in  hand)  so  devel- 
oped the  cotton  culture  as  to  add  to  the  public 
revenue  of  the  country  at  least  $10,000,000 
annually.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  Assouan  reservoir  is  but  one  of  a 
series  that  will  be  constructed  southward  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Mr.  Frederick  Penfield,  former  United  States 
Consul  General  in  Cairo,  who  has  become  such 
an  authority  upon  Egyptian  subjects,  says  of 
the  enterprise:  "Successful  in  an  unexpected 
degree  in  augmenting  the  population  of  the 
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ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs  by  enforcing 
hygienic  measiires,  the  British  administrators 
at  Cairo  are  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
proportionately  increasing  the  area  of  'prac- 
tical* Egypt.  When  the  British  occupation 
began  Egypt's  population  was  about  7,000,000. 
According  to  an  official  census  just  completed 
{1899),  i^  ^^s  risen  to  9,750,000,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  caring  for  child  life  and  teach- 
ing the  common  people  to  observe  rational 
rules  of  cleanliness  and  order. 
According  to  this  census,  prac- 
tical Egypt  has  a  population  of 
928  to  the  square  mile,  a  density 
far  in  excess  of  any  Eviropean 
country,  even  Belgium,  and  not 
to  be  equaled  outside  of  Asiatic 
communities.  It  will  no  doubt 
surprise  most  readers  to  be  told 
» that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value 
of  Egypt's  10,500  square  miles 
of  cultivable  territory  is  $115  an 
acre.  It  is  a  fact  as  well  that 
the  foreign  bonded  indebtedness, 
naturally  based  upon  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  country,  averages 
^75-75  per  acre,  while  the  per 
capita  proportion  of  the  external 
debt  burden  is  no  less  than 
$52.20.  The  average  land  tax  of 
Egypt  is  something  in  excess  of 
$4.00  per  acre.  These  vital 
statistics  are  mentioned  to  reflect 
in  its  fullest  importance  what 
the  bviilding  of  the  great  dam 
at  Assouan  means  to  the  people 
of  Egypt  and  their  European 
creditors." 


It  cannot  be  definitely  stated  who  first 
planned  this  reservoir.  Mr.  Willcocks,  one 
of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  Egypt,  who  was  instructed  by 
Sir  William  Garstin  to  survey  various  sug- 
gested sites  for  the  dam  between  Cairo  and 
Wady  Haifa,  unhesitatingly  decided  that  the 
Assouan  site  was  the  best,  and  the  majority 
of  the  International  Commission  who  visited 
the  sites  in  1894  agreed.  But  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  had  antici- 
pated their  conclusion.  The  single  dam  pro- 
posed by  him  is  in  effect  the  one  now  on  the 
point  of  completion.  Mr.  Willcock's  original 
design  consisted  practically  of  a  group  of 
independent  dams,  curved  on  plan,  the  arrange- 
ment differing  considerably  from  that  of  the 
executed  work.  The  single  dam,  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  long,  constitutes  a  more 
imposing  work  than  a  series  of  detached 
dams,  and  could  be  more  easily  built;  and, 
further,  a  straight  dam  is  better  able  to  resist 
temperature  stresses  from  the  extreme  heat 
without  cracking.  There  are  180  openings,  all 
twenty-three  feet  high  by  six  feet  six  inches  wide, 
which  can  let  out  15,000  tons  of  water  a  second. 
Contrary  to  original  reports  of  a  sound  rock 
bottom,  the  rock  proved  very  unsound  in 
many  places,  necessitating  foundations  some- 
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times  more  than  forty  feet  deeper  than  was 
originally  anticipated.  As  the  thickness  of  the 
dam  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  at  the  base, 
this  misapprehension  involved  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  contract  quantity  and  cost  of 
the  granite  masonry. 

To  put  in  the  foundation  across  the  roaring 
cataract  channels,  temporary  rubble  dams 
were  built  across  the  rear  of  the  channel  below 
the  site  of  the  great  dam,  so  as  to  get  a  pond  of 
comparatively  still  water  to  work  in.  Stones 
from  one  to  twelve  tons  in  weight  were  tipped 
into  the  cataract  until  finally  a  rubble  mound 
appeared  above  the  stirface  of  the  water.  The 
first  channel  was  successfully  closed  on  May 
17,  1899,  ^^6  depth  being  about  thirty  feet  and 
the  velocity  of  current  nearly  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  case  of  another  channel  the 
closing  had  to  be  helped  by  tipping  in  freight 
cars,  loaded  with  heavy  stones  and  bound 
together  with  wire  ropes,  making  a  mass  of 
about  fifty  tons  to  resist  displacement  by  the 
torrent. 

These  rubble  dams  were  well  tested  when 
the  high  flood  ran  over  them;  and  when  work 
was  resumed  in  the  following  November,  on 
the  fall  of  the  river,  watertight  sandbag  dams 
or  sudds  were  made  around  the  site  of  the  dam 
foundation  in  the  still  waters  above  the  rubble 
dams,  and  pumps  were  fixed  to  lay  dry  most 
of  the  river.  This  was  the  exciting  moment, 
for  no  one  could  predict  whether  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Twenty-fovir  12 -inch  centrif- 
ugal pumps  were  provided  to  deal  with  one 
small  channel;  but  happily  the  sandbags  and 


gravel  and  sand  embankments  staunched 
the  fissures  in  the  rocks  and  interstices  between 
the  great  boulders  covering  the  bottom  of  this 
channel,  and  a  couple  of  12 -inch  pumps 
sufficed. 

There  was  great  pressure  at  times  to  get  a 
section  completed  before  the  inevitable  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  as  much  as  3,600  tons  of 
masonry  were  executed  in  one  day,  chiefly 
at  one  point  in  the  dam.  The  maximum 
number  of  men  employed  was  11,000,  of 
whom  1,000  were  European  masons  and  other 
skilled  men. 

When  the  International  Commission  in 
1894  recommended  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  was  desirous  of 
knowing  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  real 
old-fashioned  native  land-owner.  He  was 
introduced  to  one — ^a  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  very  rich,  who  had  been  twice  warned 
by  the  government  that  he  would  probably 
be  hanged  if  the  bodies  of  any  more  of  his 
servants  with  whom  he  had  quarreled  were 
found  floating  in  the  Nile.  He  was  a  ven- 
stout  old  man,  and,  between  paroxysms  of 
bronchial  coughing,  he  assured  Sir  Benjamin 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  project  of  a 
Nile  reservoir,  or  it  would  have  been  built  at 
least  4,000  years  ago.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this,  Sir  Benjamin  quotes  the  most  modem 
and  enlightened  of  all  the  rulers  of  Egjrpt,  the 
present  Khedive,  who,  when  visiting  the  dam, 
said  that  he  was  proud  that  the  great  work  was 
being  caried  out  during  his  reign. 
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HakadaK's     First     Offering' 

By     CKarles     A.     Eastman 


This  tale  is  taken  from  Mr.  Eastman's  recital  of 
his  boyhood.*     Mr.  Eastman  is  a  ftill-blooded  Sioux 

Indian. 

"Hakadah,  coowah!**  was  the  sonorous  call 
that  came  from  a  large  tepee  in  the  midst  of 
the  Indian  encampment.  In  answer  to  the 
summons  there  emerged  from  the  woods, 
which  were  only  a  few  steps  away,  a  boy, 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  black  dog.  There 
was  little  in  the  appearance  of  the  little  fellow 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Sioux  boys. 
He  hastened  to  the  tent  from  which  he  had  been 
summoned,  carrying 
in  his  hands  a  bow 
and  arrows  gorgeous 
ly  painted,  while  the 
small  birds  and 
squirrels  that  he  had 
Med  with  these 
weapons  dangled 
from  his  belt. 

Within  the  tent 
sat  two  old  women, 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire.  Uncheedah 
was  the  boy's  grand- 
mother, who  had 
brought  up  the 
motherless  child. 
Wahchewin  was  only 
a  caller,  but  she  had 
been  invited  to  re- 
main and  assist  in 
the  first  personal 
offering  of  Hakadah 
to  the  ''Grea't 
Mystery." 

This  was  a  matter 
y^chhad,f  or  several 
%s,  pretty  much  monopolized  Uncheedah 's 
^nd.  It  was  her  custom  to  see  to  this  when 
^ch  of  her  children  attained  the  age  of  eight 
summers.  They  had  all  been  celebrated  as 
warriors  and  himters  among  their  tribe,  and 
she  had  not  hesitated  to  claim  for  herself  a 
?ood  share  of  the  honors  they  had  achieved, 
because  she  had  brought  them  early  to  the 
"^ce  of  the  "Great  Mystery/' 
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She  believed  that  her  influence  had  helped  to 
regulate  and  develop  the  characters  of  her  sons 
to  the  height  of  savage  nobility  and  strength 
of  manhood. 

It  had  been  whispered  through  the  tepee 
village  that  Uncheedah  intended  to  give  a 
feast  in  honor  of  her  grandchild's  first  sacri- 
ficial offering.  This  was  mere  speculation, 
however,  for  the  clear-sighted  old  woman  had 
determined  to  keep  this  part  of  the  matter 
secret  until  the  offering  should  be  completed, 
believing  that  the  "Great  Mystery"  should  be 

met    in  silence  and 
dignity. 

The  boy  came 
rushing  into  the 
lodge  followed  by  his 
dog  Ohitika,who  was 
wagging  his  tail  pro- 
miscuously, as  if  to 
say:  "Master  and  I 
are  really  hunters  I" 
Hakadah  breath- 
lessly gave  a  de- 
scriptive narrative 
of  the  killing  of  ' 
each  bird  and  squir- 
rel as  he  pulled  them 
off  his  belt  and 
threw  them  before 
his'grandmother. 

*'This  blunt-head- 
ed arrow,"  said  he, 
"actually  had  eyes 
this  morning.  Be- 
fore the  squirrel  can 
dodge  around  the 
tree  it  strikes  him  in 
the  head,  and.  as  he 
falls  to  the  ground,  my  Ohitika  is  upon  him." 

He  knelt  upon  one  knee  as  he  talked,  his 
black  eyes  shining  like  evening  stars. 

"Sit  down  here,"  said  Uncheedah  to  the  boy; 
"I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  You  see 
that  you  are  now  almost  a  man.  Observe  the 
game  you  have  brought  me!  It  will  not  be 
long  before  you  will  leave  me,  for  a  warrior 
must  seek  opportunities  to  make  him  great 
among  his  people. 

"You  must  endeavor  to  equal   your''fathe^ 


so 
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and  grandfather,"  she  went  on.  "They  were 
warriors  and  feast- makers.  But  it  is  not  the 
poor  hunter  who  makes  many  feasts.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  'Legend  of  the  Feast  Maker,' 
who  gave  forty  feasts  in  twelve  moons?  And 
have  you  forgotten  the  story  of  the  warrior 
who  sought  the  will  of  the  Great  Mystery? 
To  day  you  will  make  yoiu*  first  offering  to 
him." 

The  concluding  sentence  fairly  dilated  the 
eyes  of  the  young  hunter,  for  he  felt  that  a  great 
event  was  about  to  occur,  in  which  he  would  be 
the  principal  actor.  But  Uncheedah  resumed 
her  speech. 

"You  must  give  up  one  of  your  belongings 
— whichever  is  dearest  to  you — for  this  is  to 
be  a  sacrificial  offering." 

This  somewhat  confused  the  boy;  not  that 
he  was  selfish,  but  rather  uncertain  as  to  what 
would  be  the  most 
appropriate  thing  to 
give.  Then,  too,  he 
supposed  that  hi s 
grandmother  re- 
ferred to  his  orna- 
ments and  play- 
things only.  So  he 
volunteered: 

"I  can  give  up  my 
best  bow  and  arrows, 
and  all  the  paints  I 
have,  and — and  my 
•  bear's  claws  neck- 
lace, grandmother!" 

"Are  these  the 
dearest  things  to 
you  ? ' '  she  de- 
manded. 

"Not  the  bow  and  arrows,  but  the  paints 
will  be  very  hard  to  get,  for  there  are  no  white 
people  near;  and  the  necklace — it  is  not  easy 
to  get  one  like  it  again.  I  will  also  give  up  my 
otter-skin  head-dress,  if  you  think  that  is  not 
enough." 

"But  think,  my  boy,  you  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned the  thing  that  will  be  a  pleasant  offer- 
ing to  the  Great  Mystery." 

The  boy  looked  into  the  woman's  face  with 
a  puzzled  expression. 

"I  have  nothing  else  as  good  as  those  things 
I  have  named,  grandmother,  unless  it  is  my 
spotted  pony;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Great 
Mystery  will  not  require  a  little  boy  to  make 
him  so  large  a  gift.  Besides,  my  uncle  gavB 
three  otter-skins  and  five  eagle-feathers  for 
him,  and  I  promised  to  keep  him  a  long  while, 
if  the  Blackfeet  or  the  Crows  do  not  steal  him." 


Uncheedah  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the 
boy's  free  ofTerings.  Perhaps  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  what  she  really  wanted.  But 
Uncheedah  knew  where  his  affection  was 
vested.  His  faithful  dog,  his  pet  and  com- 
panion— Hakadah  was  almost  inseparable 
from  the  loving  beast. 

She  was  sure  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  sacrifice  the  animal,  but 
she  ventured  upon  a  final  appeal. 

"You  must  remember,"  she  said,  "that  in 
this  offering  you  will  call  upon  him  who  looks 
at  you  from  every  creation.  In  the  wind 
you  hear  him  whisper  to  you.  He  gives  his 
war-whoop  in  the  thunder.  He  watches  you 
by  day  with  his  eye,  the  sun;  at  night,  he 
gazes  upon  your  sleeping  countenance  through 
the  moon.  In  short,  it  is  the  Mystery  of  Myster- 
ies, who  controls  all  things,  to  whom  you  will 

make  your  first  of 
fering.  By  this  act, 
you  will  ask  him  to 
grant  to  you  what 
he  has  granted  to  few 
men.  I  know  you 
wish  to  be  a  great 
warrior  and  hunter. 
I  am  not  prepared 
to  see  my  Hakadah 
show  any  cowardice, 
for  the  love  of  pos- 
sessions is  a  woman's 
trait  and  not  a 
brave's." 

Diu4ng  this  speech, 
the  boy  had  been 
completely  aroused 
to  the  spirit  of  manli- 
ness, and  in  his  excitement  was  willing  to  give 
up  anything  he  had — even  his  pony!  But 
he  was  unmindful  of  his  friend  and  companion. 
Ohitika,  the  dog !  So  scarcely  had  Uncheedah 
finished  speaking,  when  he  almost  shouted: 

"Grandmother,  I  will  give  up  any  of  my 
possessions  for  the  offering  to  the  Great  Mys- 
tery! You  may  select  what  you  think  will 
be   most  pleasant  to   Him." 

There  were  two  silent  spectators  of  this 
little  dialogue.  One  was  Wahchewin;  the 
other  was  Ohitika.  The  woman  had  been 
invited  to  stay,  although  only  a  neighbor.  The 
dog,  by  force  of  habit,  had  taken  up  his  usual 
position  by  the  side  of  his  master  when  they 
entered  the  tepee.  Without  moving  a  muscle, 
save  those  those  of  his  eyes,  he  had  been  a 
very  close  observer  of  what  passed. 

Had  the  dog  but  moved  once  to  attract  the 
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attention  of  his  little  friend,  he  might  have 
been  dissuaded  from  that  impetuous  excla- 
mation: "Grandmother,  I  will  give  up  any  of 
my  possessions!" 

It  was  hard  for  Uncheedah  to  tell  the  boy 
that  he  must  part  with  his  dog,  but  she  was 
equal  to  the  situation. 

"Hakadah,"  she  proceeded  cautiously,  "you 
are  a  young  brave.  I  know,  though  young, 
your  heart  is  strong  and  your  courage  is 
great.  You  will  be  pleased  to  give  up  the 
dearest  thing  you  have  for  your  first  offering. 
You  must  give  up  Ohitika.  He  is  brave;  and 
you,  too,  are  brave.  He  will  not  fear  death; 
you  will  bear  his  loss  bravely.  Come — 
here  are  four  btmdles  of  paints  and  a  filled 
pipe — let  us  go  to  the  place." 

When  the  last  words  were  uttered,  Hakadah 
did  not  seem  to  hear  them.  He  was  simply 
unable  to  speak.  To  a  civilized  eye,  he  would 
have  appeared  at  that  moment  like  a  little 
copper  statue.  His  bright  black  eyes  were 
fast  melting  in  floods  of  tears,  when  he  caught 
his  grandmother's  eye  and  recollected  her  oft- 
repeated  adage:  "Tears  for  woman  and  the 
war-whoop  for  man  to  drown  sorrow." 

He  swallowed  two  or  three  big  mouthfuls  of 
heartache  and  the  little  warrior  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

"Grandmother,  my  Bra^e  will  have  to  die! 
Let  me  tie  together  two  of  the  prettiest  tails 
of  the  sqiiirrels  that  he  and  I  killed  this  morn- 
ing, to  show  to  the  Great  Mystery  what  a 
himter  he  has  been.  Let  me  paint  him 
myself." 

This  request  Uncheedah  could  not  refuse, 
and  she  left  the  pair  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  she  went  to  ask  Wacoota  to  execute 
Ohitika. 

Every  Indian  boy  knows  that,  when  a  war- 
rior is  about  to  meet  death,  he  must  sing  a 
death  dirge.  Hakadah  thought  of  his  Ohitika 
as  a  person  who  would  meet  his  death  without 
a  struggle,  so  he  began  to  sing  a  dirge  for  him, 
at  the  same  time  hugging  him  tight  to  him- 
self. As  if  he  were 
a  human  being,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear: 
"Be  brave,  my 
Ohitika!  I  shall  re- 
member you  the  first 
time  I  am  upon  the 
war-path  in  the  O jib- 
way  coimtry." 

At  last  he  heard 
Uncheedah  talking 
with  a  man  outside 


tepee,  so  he  quickly  took  up  his  the 
paints.  Ohitika  was  a  jet-black 
dog,  with  a  silver  tip  on  the  end  of 
his  tail  and  on  his  nose,  besides  one 
white  paw  and  a  white  star  upon 
a  protuberance  between  his  ears. 
Hakadah  knew  that  a  man  who 
prepares  for  death  usually  paints 
with  red  and  black.  Nature  had 
partially  provided  Ohitika  in  this 
respect,  so  that  only  red  was  re- 
quired, and  this  Hakadah  supplied 
generously. 

Then  he  took  off  a  piece  of  red  cloth  and  tied 
it  around  the  dog's  neck;  to  this  he  fastened 
two  of  the  squirrel's  tails  and  a  wing  from  the 
oriole  they  had  killed  that  morning. 

Just  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  good 
warriors  always  mourn  for  their  departed 
friends,  and  the  usual  mourning  was  black 
paint.  He  loosened  his  black  braided  locks, 
groimd  a  dead  coal,  mixed  it  with  bear's  oil 
and  rubbed  it  on  his  entire  face. 

During  this  time  every  hole  in  the  tent  was 
occupied  with  an  eye.  Among  the  lookers-on 
was  his  grandmother.  She  was  very  near  re- 
lenting.  Had  she  not  feared  the  wrath  of  the 
Great  Mystery,  she  would  have  been  happy 
to  call  out  to  the  boy:  "Keep  yoiu*  dear  dog, 
my  child!" 

As  it  was,  Hakadah  came  out  of  the 
teepee  with  his  face  looking  like  an  eclipsed 
moon,  leading  his  beautiful  dog,  who  was  even 
handsomer  than  ever  with  the  red  touches  on 
his  specks  of  white. 

It  was  now  Uncheedah's  turn  to  struggle 
with  the  storm  and  burden  in  her  soul.  But 
the  boy  was  emboldened  by  the  people's 
admiration  of  his  bravery,  and  did  not  shed  a 
tear.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak,  the 
loving  grandmother  said: 

"No,  my  young  brave,  not  so!  You  must 
not  mourn  for  your  first  offering.  Wash  your 
face  and  then  we  will  go." 

The  boy  obeyed,  submitted  Ohitika  to 
Wacoota  with  a  smile,  and  walked  off  with  his 
grandmother  and  Wahchewin. 

They  followed  a  well-beaten  foot-path  lead- 
ing along  the  bank  of  the  Assiniboine  river, 
through  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak,  and  finally 
around  and  under  a  very  high  cliff.  The  mur- 
miu*ing  of  the  river  came  up  from  just  below. 
On  the  opposite  side  was  a  perpendicular  white 
cliff,  from  which  extended  back  a  gradual 
slope  of  land,  clothed  with  the  majestic 
mountain  oak.  The  scene  was  impressive- 
and  wild 
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Wahchewin  had  paused  without  a  word 
when  the  little  party  reached  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  It  had  been  arranged  between  her  and 
Uncheedah  that  she  should  wait  there  for 
Wacoota,  who  was  to  bring  as  far  as  that  the 
portion,  of  the  offering  with  which  he  had  been 
•entrusted. 

The  boy  and  his  grandmother  descended 
the  bank,  following  a  tortuous  foot-path  until 
they  reached  the  water's  edge.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  an  immense  cave, 
some  fifty  feet  above  the  river  imder  the 
cliff.  A  little  stream  of  limpid  water  trickled 
down  from  a  spring  within  the  cave.  The 
Httle  water  course  served  as  a  sort  of  natural 
staircase  for  the  visitors.  A  cool,  pleasant 
atmosphere  exhaled  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  Really  it  was  a  shrine  of  nattire,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  the 
tribe. 

A  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  came  to  the 
boy.  **It  is  the  home  of  the  Great  Mystery," 
he  thought  to  himself;  and  the  impressiveness 
of  his  surroimdings  made  him  forget  his  sorrow. 


Very  soon  Wahchewin  came  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  steps.  She  placed  the  body 
of  Ohitika  upon  the  ground  in  a  lifelike 
position  and  again  left  the  two  alone. 

As  soon  as  she  disappeared  from  view,  Un- 
cheedah, with  all  solemnity  and  reverence, 
tmfastened  the  leather  strings  that  held  the 
four  small  bundles  of  paints  and  one  of  tobacco, 
while  the  filled  pipe  was  laid  beside  the  dead 
Ohitika. 

She  scattered  paints  and  tobacco  all  about. 
Again  they  stood  a  few  minutes  silently;  then 
she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  began  her  prayer  to 
the  Great  Mystery: 

**0,  Great  Mjrstery,  we  hear  thy  voice  in  the 
rushing  waters  below  us!  We  hear  thy 
whisper  in  the  great  oaks  above!  Our  spirits 
are  refreshed  with  thy  breath  from  within  this 
cave!  O,  hear  our  prayer!  Behold  this  little 
boy  and  bless  him!  Make  him  a  warrior  and 
a  hunter  as  great  as  thou  didst  make  his 
father  and  grandfather." 

And  with  this  prayer  the  little  warrior  had 
completed  his  first  offering. 


The      Man      of     t  h  e      Past 


'By     £•      Kay     Robinson"!^ 


Science  has  not  yet  thrown  her  searchlights 
to  the  uttermost  horizon  of  that  misty  land- 
scape, and  mortal  vision  still  has  limits  which 
prevent  us  from  seeing  what  the  ancestor  of 
humanity  was  like  before  he  became  an  entity. 
Even  the  outlines  of  his  earliest  being  within 
o\ir  scientific  ken  are  a  trifle  blurred  and  indis- 
tinct. We  must  therefore  be  content  with  the 
general  assurance  that  the  original  man,  the 
ancestor  of  the  human  race,  was  what  would  in 
modem  language  be  loosely  described  as  a 
microscopic  dab  of  mud. 

Now  let  us  return  to  o\ir  ancestor,  the  pre- 
historic dab  of  mud  which  retrospective  vision 
dimly  discerns  seated  on  the  surface  of  an 
as  yet  inchoate  world. 

What  constituted  this  prehistoric  particle  of 
matter,  our  penultimate  parent,  so  far  as  our 
present  family  knowledge  extends?  Not  having 
one  to  place  upon  the  field  of  Professor 
Ptthmllnsprts')  microscope,  we  cannot  dogma- 
tize upon  its  constituent  elements;  but,  leaving 
this  to  the  professors  of  the  future,  we  may  be 
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content  with  knowing,  from  our  acquaintance 
with  the  general  law  of  attraction,  that  a  par- 
ticle of  homogeneous  matter  large  enough  to  be 
retained  in  the  meshes  of  a  commonplace  mind 
must  be  composed  of  minor  atoms  sticking 
together. 

How  tightly  they  adhered  does  not  matter 
either;  the  fact  that  they  adhered  is  sufficient, 
because  it  means  that  they  showed  life,  and 
with  the  commencement  of  life  commenced 
their  struggle  for  continued  and  improved 
existence,  and  their  upward  march  toward 
the  top-hatted  and  kid-gloved  style  now 
affected  by  their  descendants. 

Viewed  across  so  vast  a  stretch  of  time,  with 
its  innumerable  milestones  graduating  almost 
to  invisible  infinity,  the  progress  our  ancestors 
had  so  far  made  may  not  appear  extensive. 
But  the  first  step  of  the  journey  is  the  most 
important;  they  had  made  a  start  and  in  the 
right  direction.  They  had  individualized  them- 
selves among  the  surrounding  slime,  and  had 
acquired  a  new  status  and  new  power.  One 
step  necessitates  another,  and  the  position  of 
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our  ancestors,  in  the  surface  of  the  slough 
which  the  world  of  the  past  resembled,  sub- 
jected them  to  the  inevitable  process  of  knock- 
ing against  other  things  and  each  other  when- 
ever natural  movements  agitated  their  sur- 
rounding slime.  In  such  conditions  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  should,  like  pebbles  upon 
a  wave-washed  beach,  tend  to  assume  a 
rounded  or  oval  outline;  and  with  the  con- 
servatism that  is  the  marked  characteristic 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  this  early 
shape  of  our  common  ancestors  is  retained 
in  the  beginning  of  all  life,  as  in  the  eggs  of 
birds,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  the  seeds  of 
plants.  The  first  triumph,  then,  of  our  ances- 
tors was  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  position 
at  the  top  of  things,  generally  by  their  superior 
size  and  what  we  may  call  in  a  prophetic  sense 
their  agility,  and  the  second  was  the  accidental 
acquisition  of  an  oval  shape,  which  enabled 
them  to  survive  the  buffetings  of  their 
neighbors.  But  if  they  imagined  that  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  finally  decided  by 
those  two  achievements,  the  subsequent  experi- 
ences of  us,  their  descendants,  show  how  vastly 
tbey  were  mistaken.  In  what  way,  then, 
did  this  struggle  for  existence  next  spur  them 
on  to  self-improvement?  It  is  obvious  that 
those  were  most  favorably  circumstanced 
w'ho  possessed,  in  addition  to  relative  size  and 
regularity  of  outline,  a  special  power  of  cohesion 
beyond  the  ordinary  attraction  of  matter  to 
matter.  The  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
special  attraction  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  affinity;  and  our  ancestors  certainly  belonged 
to  that  section  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  upper 
past  whose  constituent  parts  possessed  marked 
affinity  for  each  other.  A  particle  otherwise 
composed  would  have  within  it  a  force  con- 
stantly tending  to  disruption,  and  in  the  long 
run  this  tendency  to  decomposition  would 
prove  a  decisive  disadvantage  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  And  among  the  survivors  new 
subtle  distinctions  were  soon  observable — just 
i^  among  their  successors  of  the  present  day 
there  is  always  an  61ite  of  the  ^lite  owing  to 
the  birth  of  the  discriminating  faculty.  In 
proportion  to  the  affinity  of  the  elements  com- 
posing these  early  beings  would  be  their  posi- 
tion in  its  substance.  Those  which  were  the 
niore  strongly  attracted  would  be  drawn  to 
the  center;  those  less  privileged  would  stand 
in  a  ring  outside,  getting  as  near  the  center  as 
they  could;  the  unattractive  detrimentals 
would  be  severely  dropped.  Thus  each  of  our 
ancestors  was,  as  one  of  their  wise  descendants 
has  discovered  of  modem  man,  a  micro<?o§m 


in  himself,  with  satellites  in  their  orbits  round 
his  center.  And  even  as  suitable  atoms  rame* 
within  the  radius  of  his'  attraction  they  took 
their  proper  place,  and  the  larger  he  grew  the 
more  attractive  he  seemed  and  the  ring  of 
outsiders  grew  closer.  Thus,  although  to  the 
eye  of  fact  our  ancestor  was  still  scarcely,  if  at  . 
all,  distinguishable  from  the  slime  in  which  he^ 
continued  to  reside,  he  had  made  a  great  stride 
up  the  ladder  of  evolution.  He  had  mastered 
the  secret  of  assimilation  and  of  growth. 

The  faculty  which  next  calls  for  notice, 
though  all  matter  had  possessed  it  from  the  first : 
is  that  of  motion.  Everything  which  was 
attracted  to  anything  else  moved  jtoward  it; 
but  our  ancestor  belonged  to  that  fortunate 
class  of  beings  whose  complex  attractions  were 
so  evenly  balanced  that  he  was  always  drawn 
whither  it  was  advantageous  to  be.  He  was 
neither  too  earthly,  nor  too  spiritual,  in  his 
affinities:  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  as 
such  kept  himself  always  in  evidence.  When 
the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens  he  rose  toward  it. 
and  appeared  in  public;  when  the  sun  set  he 
consoled  himself  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
with  less  distinguished  society,  and,  descending 
to  the  lower  strata  of  the  upper  life  of  the 
period,  often  found  himself  at  night  in  com- 
pany of  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed 
in  daylight  had  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
shame.  Besides  his  affinity  to  earth  and  sun, 
our  ancestor  owned  allegiance  to  the  moon — 
which  appears  to  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  his  career,  and  to  be  directly 
resposible  for  the  achievements  of  many  men  of 
science,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown — and  also  to 
other  things.  As  he  attracted  attractive  par- 
ticles to  his  inside,  so  was  he  4rawn  in  the 
direction  where  attractive  particles  were 
thickest.  Thus  early  was  developed  that 
faculty  of  mankind  during  social  entertainment 
to  cluster  round  the  bars  and  supper  tables. 
Oh!  man  was  getting  on!  And  here  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  attraction,  we  may  call 
it  the  yearning,  of  our  ancestor  for  his  food  * 
proceeded  directly  from  his  inside — that  is  to 
say,  the  central  part  of  him,  which  had  the 
strongest  attraction  for  the  stuff  he  wanted, 
was  the  part  which  drew  hirri  toward  it.  We, 
his  superior  descendants,  have  a  brain  which 
polices  our  actions,  and  we  do  not  reach  after 
a  sandwich  with  our  stomachs.  But  we  need 
not  be  proud.  Our  relatives,  the  amoeba  and 
the  star-fish  and  others,  do  this  thing  still, 
and  the  habit  is  one  to  which  we  owe  much. 
In  defaults  of  organs  of  prehension,  mastica- 
tion,  and  so  on,   it  was  something  for  our 
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ancestor  to  be  able  to  reach  out,  as  it  were, 
with  something  for  his  dinner.  Not  that,  in 
all  probability,  he  greedily  extruded  his  simple 
internal  arrangements.  It  sufficed  if  their 
tendency  was  to  gravitate  toward  that  margin 
of  his  ovoid  person  near  which  the  food  was 
situated.  The  rest  was  simple,  for  the  outer 
ring-rind  (or  skin  we  might  call  it  nowadays) 
of  semi-attractive  atoms  with  which  he  had 
clothed  himself  had  no  such  cohesion  as  to 
refuse  admittance  to  a  favored  morsel.  It  was 
against  our  first  parent's  claim  to  very  high 
rank,  as  rank  goes  in  modem  times,  that  he 
took  in  his  food  at  any  part  of  his  person;  but 
here,  again,  the  amoeba — what  evolutionists 
would  have  done  without  the  amoeba  I  cannot 
say — comes  to  our  rescue.  The  amoeba  does 
it,  unblushingly.  in  the  glare  of  this  so-called 
twentieth  centiuy. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  penultimate  tri- 
umph of  life;  namely,  the  factdty  of  reproduc- 
tion. Hitherto  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
indefinite.  The  influence  of  the  sun  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  equipoise  of  conflicting 
attractions — ^the  earliest  "balance  of  power" 
known  in  mundane  politics — which  enabled 
our  honest  ancestor  to  hold  his  own  among 
others,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  our  elementary  fimctions.  The  influence 
of  the  moon  had  much  to  say  in  the  matter 
also:  witness  the  lunar  periods  in  the  life  of 
many  animals.  And  that  we  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  goes  without  saying:  else  we  would  not 
be  glued  to  it  by  our  feet  all  our  lives.  Those 
creattu^s  sxu^ved  (oiu*  ancestor  among  the 
number)  who  were  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  created 
by  these  conflicting  influences.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  close  of  an  unusu- 
ally hot  day  in  spring  that  he  got  left  high  and 
dry  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the  period. 
Not  very  dry,  because  everything,  including 
the  air,  was  wet  in  those  days,  but  still  out  of 
his  element  rather.  And  it  is  always  this  fac- 
tor of  novel,  and  apparently  unsuitable, 
environment  which  has  brought  out  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  human  race.  The  achievement 
of  our  ancestor,  who  was  left  high  and  damp 
by  a  retiring  spring  tide,  throws  the  conquest 
of  India  and  the  administration  of  Ceylon  into 
the  shade.  He  invented  reproduction.  Let 
us  think  what  this  means.  Hitherto  the  life 
of  a  species,  or  a  genus,  or  a  kingdom,  had  been 
the  life  of  the  individual.  It  did  not  matter 
how  cleverly  our  ancestor  or  any  of  the  other 
persons  who  might  have  become  the  ancestors 
of    beings    totally   different    from    ourselves 


adapted  themselves  to  their  sturoundings: 
without  reproduction,  the  world  would  have 
been  filled  only  with  the  original  individuals 
who  were  once  microscopic  dabs  of  mud.  All 
that  was  needed  for  everlasting  existence  was 
the  faculty  of  adaptation  tQ  the  various  forces 
of  attraction. 

Well,  our  ancestor  might  have  had  the  good, 
or  bad,  luck  to  find  himself  so  adapted  to  sur- 
rounding circumstances  that  he  continued  to 
expand  and  grow,  swallowing  everything  he 
had  a  mind  to,  until  his  slimy,  shapeless  bulk 
covered  what  we  call  continents  and  oceans, 
and  became  in  a  size  a  worthy  rival  of  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  an  example  to  the  various 
minerals  cramped  down  below  in  their  restricted 
areas.     But  in  that  case  he  would  not  have 
been  our  ancestor,  because  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  met  with  an  accident  in 
being  cast  up  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
tides  that  he  was  compelled  to  invent  repro- 
duction.    He  may  not  have  seemed  happy  at 
first.     The  air  scoffingly  passed  over  his  sur- 
face and  dried  his  skin:  but  he  took  what  he 
wanted,  all  the  same,  from  the  air  as  it  passed. 
His  more  fluid  portions  displayed  an  imworthy 
inclination  to  sink  into  the  ground,  but  he 
got  something  out  of  the  ground,  too.     And 
when   the   sun  rose   next   morning,   it   shone 
upon  something  just  a  little  different   from 
anything  which  it  had  seen  before.     Shriveled 
somewhat,  and  as  deplorable  as  a  stranded 
jelly-fish,   our  ancestor  boldly  met  the  gaze 
of  the  sun,  and  he  took  what  he  wanted  from 
the  sunlight.     So  the  day  passed  and  the  night, 
and  other  days  and  nights  to  follow,   until 
another  high  tide  came  at  the  full  moon  and 
washed    over   our   parent    once    more.     And 
what  happened  then?     During  his  long  rest 
between  high-water  marks  he  had  got  stuck 
too  tightly  to  the  ground  to  leave  it  again. 
Some  of  him  had  indeed  sunk  into  crevices 
between   the   particles   of   the   soil — a   habit 
which   the   roots   of   the   vegetable   kingdom 
have  inherited  and  improved  upon — and  held 
him  where  he  was.     But  the  bulk  of  him  strove 
to  loyally  obey  the  old  impulse  that  used   to 
draw  him  upward  to  the  sunlight  when    he 
was  what  naturalists  would  call  a  free-swim- 
ming embryo  of  his  present  self.     The  attrac- 
tion of  food  was  strong  upon  him  also,  and  the 
moon  that  drew  up  the  tides  strained  him,  too. 
toward  her.     Thus  for  the  first  time  in    his 
life  he  felt,  as  Britain  felt  when  the  American 
colonies  claimed  the   right  to  independence, 
that  he  must  part  with  a  portion  of  himself. 
It  stretched  upward,  and  the  bond  that  held 
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them  together  grew  thinner  and  weaker.  His 
rind—may  I  call  it  ** skin? "—assumed  an  elon- 
gated shape,  with  an  hotir-glass  constriction 
between  the  part  which  held  to  the  earth 
and  the  part  that  would  float  through  the 
water.  At  last,  with  a  wrench  almost  like 
that  of  dissolution,  it  parted ;  and  a  fragment 
of  him,  small,  globular,  and  free,  as  once  he 
was  himself,  rose  upward  to  the  sunlight  or  to 
bask  in  the  moon's  rays.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  cannot  decide  which  was  the  attrac- 
tion ;  but  from  the  lunar  periods  connected  with 
reproduction,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
moon  was  the  governing  influence.  At  any 
rate,  what  was  left  of  our  ancestor  settled 
down  again,  contentedly,  for  he  had  borne  a 
son.  Nor  was  that  the  only  one.  The  changing 
seasons  brought  him  new  opportunities  of 
growth,  and  at  favorable  periods  he  cast  off  in 
the  same  way  other  fragments  of  himself; 
and  continued  doing  so  to  a  very  great  age, 
until  perhaps  his  great-great-great  and  so  on 
grandchildrexi  who  had  risen  in  the  world 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  recognize  the 
simple  old  fellow,  with  no  organs  and  no 
specialized  functions  whatever,  as  their  ances- 
tor. We  are  not  so  proud.  But  our  concern  is 
with  our  ancestor  and  his  progeny  only.  These 
might  not  have  survived,  and  quite  a  different 
being  to  myself  might  now  be  speculating 
upon  the  origin  of  the  world's  inhabitants  but 
for  the  fact  that  our  ancestor's  children 
proved  themselves  to  be  true  chips  of  the  old 
block.  He  had  invented  ' '  reproduction ' ' ;  they 
responded  with  "heredity." 

All  this  while  insensible  variations  were  being 
introduced  into  this  hereditary  type.  Infinitely 
small  departures  by  accident  from  the  original 
^ere  found  to  give  new  generations  the  slight 
determining  advantage  which  decides  the 
struggle  for  existence:  and  of  these  two  ulti- 
timately  survived.  One  was  a  type  of  creature 
which  attracted  within  itself  such  elements  as 
were  needed  for  the  sustenance  of  life  through 
infinitely  small  apertures  or  pores  in  its  skin,  and 
the  other,  the  bolder  type,  which  drew  within 
it  by  the  same  force  of  attraction  other  entire 
creatures,  subsequently  separating  the  desired 
eiements  from  those  which  were  not  required. 

The  first  type  became  the  parent  of  all 
vegetables,  which  draw  their  sustenance  in 
niicroscopic  solution  from  earth,  water,  air,  or 
decompcsed  organisms;  and  from  the  second 
type  originated  the  animal  world,  which  cap- 
tures its  food  in  the  shape  of  other  organized 
^ings,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  assimilates  the 
parts  recjuired    for   sustenance,    rejecting  the 


residuum.  With  the  first  type  we  have  no 
concern  here  save  to  notice  that  it  has  proved 
to  the  advantage  of  this  class  to  remain  usually 
in  a  fixed  position,  in  the  shape  of  trees  and 
seaweeds,  which  draw  nourishment  from  their 
surroundings,  being  content  with  very  modest 
arrangements  for  the  mobility  of  their  off- 
spring, in  the  shape  of  spores  or  seeds. 

The  second  type  of  creature — the  ancestor 
of  the  animal  kingdom — ^preferred  the  life  of 
motion.  Some,  indeed,  as  corals  or  sea 
anemones,  retain  the  stationary  habit,  and 
many  molluscs  attach  themselves  to  fixed 
spots:  but  the  habit  of  living  upon  organic 
creatures,  while  it  materially  assisted  develop- 
ment, necessitated  in  most  cases  free  motion, 
either  to  fresh  fields  and  new  pastures  or  to 
happier  hunting  grounds  when  the  old  ones 
were  exhausted.  And  the  development  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  depended 
entirely  upon  the  habit  of  locomotion  adopted. 
They  all  started  from  the  common  accidental 
device  of  excrescences  protruding  beyond 
the  outline  of  the  body,  against  which  floating 
bodies  lodged  and  were  thence  absorbed:  but 
in  one  t)rpe  the  tendency  was  developed  to 
produce  these  excrescences  impartially  on  all 
sides  of  the  body,  thus  producing  ultimately 
radiate  creatures  like  starfish  and  polypi,  while 
another  type  had  the  advantage,  as  it  has 
proved,  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  annexing  its 
food  "end  on,"  so  to  speak.  As  ages  passed 
innumerable  variations  of  this  type  were 
doubtless  produced,  but  it  seems  that,  again, 
two  only  survived.  One  of  these  attained 
mobility  and  safety — for  at  a  very  early  period 
those  only  began  to  survive  who  could  protect 
themselves  against  the  absorptive  faculties  of 
their  neighbors — in  a  jointed  and  hardened 
integument;  while  the  other  type  had  the  joints 
and  the  stiffening  inside.  From  the  former 
.type  have  descended  all  such  creatures  as 
worms,  woodlice,  lobsters,  and  insects;  and 
with  these  we  have  no  further  concern.  Our 
ancestor  belonged  to  the  other  type ;  for  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  person  with  his  stiffening  inside, 
else  what  should  we  be  doing  for  backbones? 
He  still  lived  in  the  shallows  of  the  vast  sea, 
propelling  himself  through  the  water  by  the 
waggling  of  his  body;  but  as  ages  passed,  one 
member  of  the  family  acquired  the  habit  of 
scrambling  over  the  mud  by  means  of  pro- 
jections, which  in  succeeding  generations  were 
improved  into  rudimentary  limbs,  stiffened  by 
lateral  prolongations  of  the  stiffening  inside. 
That  is  why  oiu*  legs  and  arms  are  jointed  to 
our  backbones. 
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At  every  subsequent  parting  of  the  branches 
of  the  genealogical  tree  of  humanity  we  can 
see  how  by  chance  our  ancestors  always 
had  forced  upon  them  that  which  was  the 
best  for  the  future.  But  the  highest  evolu- 
tion arises  frgm  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
greatest  obstacles;  as  we  may  see  in  the 
superiority  of  our  hardy  Northern  races,  who 
have  always  been  compelled  to  labor  in  order 
to  live,  over  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of 
luxuriant  regions  where  the  problem  of  liveli- 
hood presents  no  difficulties.  So  long  as  mon- 
keys can  live  like  monkeys  they  will  remain 
monkeys;  but  the  hard  struggle  for  existence 
may  teach  them,  too,  as  it  has  taught  us,  to 
acquire  new  powers  in  order  to  escape  extinc- 
tion, and  then  they  will  cease  to  be  monkeys, 
though  they  will  not  be  men.  They  parted 
company  from  us  at  the  last  comer  in  our 
difficult  journey,  and  there  are  no  short-cuts 
to  recover  lost  ground  in  evolution.  And  we 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  monkeys, 
because  it  really  seems  as  if  this  particular 
turning  was  the  only  one  of  real  importance 
since  our  common  ancestor  elected  by  accident 
to  have  his  stiffening  inside  instead  of  outside. 
Between  the  eating,  fighting,  and  love-making 
of  the  crocodile,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  or  the 
whale,  and  that  of  the  monkey,  there  does 
not  seem  much  difference;  and  what  other  joy 
in  life  has  he  which  they  have  not?  He  has, 
in  fact,  gained  nothing  by  belonging  to  our 
branch  of  the  family  when  we  discarded  our 
tails  as  means  of  locomotion;  retained  our 
four  limbs  for  the  purpose  of  running  on  the 
ground  instead  of  flapping  two  of  them  like 
birds;  and  learned  to  use  our  toes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grasping.  The  originator  of  the  mon- 
key family  may  indeed  have  considered,  if  he 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  that  our 
ancestor  was  much  to  be  pitied  when  he  began 
to  abandon  the  use  of  his  hind  toes  in  this  way, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  a  flat  foot  in 
running  or  walking.  And  no  doubt  the  aban- 
donment was  quite  involuntary  on  our  part. 
It  may  be  that  our  ancestor  was  driven  forth 
to  find  his  living  in  a  treeless  land,  where  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  running  hungrily  after 
the  prey  on  which  he  was  forced  to  subsist, 
in  place  of  fruit  plucked  without  effort  in  the 
primeval  forests.  Perhaps  it  was  in  some  such 
chase  that — possibly  in  a  fit  of  anger  such  as 
balked  monkeys  fall  into — he  seized  his  first 
missile  and  flung  it,  with  the  happiest  effect,  at 
his  escaping  dinner.  Hence  the  art  of  hunting 
and  the  use  of  weapons.  And  familiarity  with 
fVio  weapon  in  time  suggested  its  use  as  a  tool- 


the  earliest  application  of  the  tool  being  doubt- 
less analogous  to  carving-knife  or  hammer,  to 
divide  a  slaughtered  animal  among  the  family, 
or  to  smash  through  the  hard  shell  of  turtle  or 
molliisc.  Speech  was  first  evolved  by  the 
necessities  of  combination  to  guard  against 
enemies:  for  an  animal  which  had  learned  to  use 
lethal  weapons,  missiles,  and  tools,  ceased  to 
be  dependent  upon  either  his  personal  agility 
or  powerful  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  offense 
and  defense.  It  was  doubtless  by  combination 
that  our  ancestors  excavated  their  cave  for- 
tress; and  from  the  necessities  of  watch  and 
ward,  as  well  as  the  constant  companionship 
within,  arose  the  habit  of  speech,  rising  from 
mere  signals  to  action,  such  as  grunts  of  anger 
and  cries  of  warning,  to  notes  of  encouragement, 
admonition,  approval,  and  so  on.  Thence 
language  would  naturally  develop  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expressing  domestic  needs  and  wishes: 
then  communal  instructions  and  words  of 
command,  with  expressions  of  assent,  dissent, 
or  criticism.  Thus  by  degrees  speech  was  built 
up,  and  by  combined  labor  and  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas,  man  was  enabled  so  to  protect 
and  perhaps  to  fortify  his  cave  dwelling  that  the 
species  acquired  its  characteristic  of  slow 
development.  The  young  hare,  brought  forth 
in  a  tuft  of  grass,  can  see  and  run  as  soon  as 
bom.  The  young  rabbit,  born  in  a  safe  burrow, 
is  blind  and  helpless  for  days.  So  cave- 
dwelling  man  acquired  the  habit,  which  he  still 
possesses,  of  slower  development  from  birth 
than  any  other  creature,  because  in  addition 
to  the  natural  safety  of  his  dwelling,  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  protecting  it,  by  combination 
and  distribution  of  work,  against  all  enemies. 
The.  tool  of  utility  he  learned  to  use  as  an 
implement  for  the  adornment  of  himself  and  his 
belongings.  He  scratched  the  outlines  of  the 
beasts  he  had  slain  upon  the  weapon  that  slew 
.  them;  he  decked  himself  and  his  mate  in  their 
spoils.  His  powerful  canine  teeth  decreased, 
the  useless  hair  upon  his  body  disappeared,  the 
multiplying  problems  of  his  many  acquired 
habits  developed  his  powers  of  thought;  and 
when  he  strode  forth  from  his  cave  and  viewed 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  around  him,  he 
felt  that  he  was  their  king.  Forces  mightier 
than  himself  he  recognized  in  the  wind  and 
the  thunder  and  the  blazing  sun.  These  he 
feared  and  called  them  superior  beings:  and. 
lest  they  should  slay  him  in  wrath  some  day, 
he  strove  to  propitiate  them.  Thus  arose 
religion,  which,  being  gradually  changed  and 
softened  by  knowledge,  has  lost  most  ot 
its  terrifying  aspects  for  civilised  men. 
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The   Mystery  of  tHe   Universe 

By   F.    Legge* 


It  is  stated  that  a  distinguished  physicist 
once  dreamed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  and  before  he  was 
thoroughly  awake,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  wrote 
it  down.  Rettu-ning  to  bed  he  slept  again  till 
the  morning  only  to  find,  on  finally  waking  up, 
that  he  had  written  two  lines  of  doggerel  which 
could  convey  no  meaning  to  anybody.  It  is 
certainly  not  by  this  method  that  Prof.  Osborne 
Reynolds  has  approached  the  problem  of  which 
he  announced  the  solution  in  the  Rede  Lecture 
delivered  at  Cambridge  last  June ;  for  he  tells  us 
that  his  researches  on  the  subject  began  twenty 
years  ago,  and  his  principal  theory  of  dilatancy 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Royal  Institution  as 
far  back  as  1891.  Yet  when  we  consider  how 
complete  an  inversion — to  use  his  own  phrase — - 
of  the  popular  conception  of  the  universe  his 
new  discovery  involves,  it  may  well  appear  to 
us  likely  that  it  will  be  at  least  another  twenty 
years  before  it  becomes  thinkable  by  the  man 
in  the  street. 

First,  however,  let  us  try  to  formulate  to  our- 
selves what  the  popular  idea  of  the  universe 
really  is.  I  suppose  most  people  would  nowa- 
days agree  that  the  sun  is  the  center  of  our 
system  and  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  eight 
planets  which  revolve  round  it,  each  spinning 
meanwhile  on  its  own  axis.  Those  of  us  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary  ideas  of 
physics  goes  a  little  further  might  be  inclined  to 
guess  that  the  sun  and  the  whole  solar  system 
in  like  manner  revolve  round  one  of  the  stars 
which  we  see  on  most  fine  nights  in  the  year, 
which  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  Sirius  and  some- 
times one  of  the  stars  of  the  Pleiades;  while 
others,  who  have  followed  the  controversies 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  learned  world  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  maybe  acquainted  with 
the  theory  that  the  space  between  us  and  the 
other  stars,  as  well  as  the  interstices  between 
the  molecules  of  terrestrial  matter,  is  filled 
with  a  substance  called  **ether,**  which  has  been 
figured  for  us  as  an  incompressible  elastic  jelly 
of  almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  the  qixivering 
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of  which  produces  light.  But  we  have  no 
sooner  got  those  theories  firmly  in  our  heads 
than  the  unsolved  problems  begin  to  appear. 
If  the  earth  revolves  on  its  own  axis  and  we  are, 
therefore,  as  Prof.  Reynolds  reminds  us,  stand- 
ing all  our  lives  on  a  floor  moving  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  second,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not 
fall  off?  And  if  light,  whether  coming  to  us 
from  the  sun  or  from  some  artificial  source  like 
a  candle,  is  only  due  to  undulations  in  the  ether,* 
how  comes  it  that  it  is  reflected  from  polished 
surfaces  and  absorbed  by  rougl'  ones?  And  if 
both  these  questions  could  be  Lnswered  satis- 
factorily, how  could  we  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of.  the  phenomenon  we  call  electricity, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  recognized 
place  in  the  solar  system  at  all,  but  which  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  a  fluid — which  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  it  is  not — flowing  from  some 
place  and  towards  some  place  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  form 
even  a  conception?  Such  are  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  that  Prof.  Rejmolds  sets  himself  seri- 
ously, to  answer. 

This  he  does  by  drawing  our  attention  to  a 
property  of  certain  forms  of  matter  which  has 
hitherto  received  little  attention  and  which  he 
calls,  as  we  have  seen,  dilatancy.  If  a  sponge  be 
filled  with  water — to  take  his  fundamental  ex- 
periment— and  squeezed  between  two  boards, 
water,  as  we  can  all  see  without  repeating  the 
process,  will  be  squeezed  out ;  but  this  is  not  true 
of  all  forms  of  matter.  If  the  matter  to  be 
squeezed  be  what  he  calls  granular,  that  is  to  say 
consisting  of  a  number  of  rigid  spheres  in  free 
contact  with  each  other,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  quantity  of  shot  or  sand  enclosed  in 
an  india-rubber  envelope,  the  effect  of  squeez- 
ing in  contact  with  water  will  be  that  instead 
of  the  water  being  expelled,  it  will  be  drawn 
in.  To  put  it  in  more  general  terms,  granular 
matter  "possesses  the  apparently  paradoxical 
or  anti-sponge  property  of  swelling  in  bulk 
as  its  shape  is  ajtered." 

From  this  Prof.  Reynolds  goes  on  to  explain 
the  different  problems  of  the  universe  in  terms 
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which  certainly  involve,  as  he  admits,  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  all  our  former  ideas  upon  it. 
Let  us  imagine,  he  says  in  effect,  the  ether, 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  think  of  as  fill- 
ing all  otherwise  unoccupied  space,  as  being, 
not  a  jelly,  but  a  mass  of  grains  inconceivably 
small,  but  absolutely  unconfined  as  to  its 
boundary.  We  shall  find,  he  tells  us.  that  it 
will  reproduce  all  the  qualities  of  elasticity  and 
incompressibility  with  which  we  have  endowed 
the  ether  when  we  supposed  it  to  be  a  jelly, 
with  a  density  which  may  be  if  we  please  ten 
thousand  times  that  of  water.  But  how  then 
can  we  think  of  matter,  as  we  have  hitherto 
called  it,  in  distinction  from  the  ether?  It  is* 
quite  possible  to  conceive  that,  although  the 
constituents  of  any  portion  of  matter  may  be 
constantly  changing,  its  outward  appearance 
may  remain  the  same.  Such  a  phenomenon 
presents  itself  when  several  billiard  balls  are 
arrayed  on  a  table  or,  still  better,  suspended  in 
a  row  and  another  is  propelled  rapidly  on  to  one 
end  of  the  group  with  the  result  that  it  adds 
itself  to  it,  and  causes  one  of  those  already  there 
to  be  detached  with  equal  rapidity  from  the 
other  end.  Hence  we  can  think  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  each  group  of  matter  as  being  in  rapid 
motion  among  themselves  at  even  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  second  without  causing  it  to 
lose  its  outward  form,  and  this,  if  I  read  Prof. 
Reynolds  rightly,  is  pretty  much  what  is  happen- 
ing. But  what  then  are  the  molecules  or  small- 
est constituents  of  matter?  Merely,  he  says, 
waves  in  the  medium  which,  although  they  may 
cohere,  cannot  pass  through  each  other.  To 
conceive  this,  he  has  to  suppose  that  the  medium 
is  stationary  and  the  molecules  are  moving 
with  the  velocity  of  the  earth,  *'the  grains,"  as 
he  says,  "within  the  surfaces  being  continu- 
ously replaced  by  other  grains  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  other  grains  in  front,  and  the  detach- 
ment of  the  original  ones  behind  without  any 
mean  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  grains.'*  Yet 
this  seems  to  me  to  raise  the  further  question : 
What  causes  the  rotation  of  the  earth?  and  to 
this  I  do  not  see  that  Prof.  Reynolds's  lecture 
affords  an  answer. 

However  that  may  be,  if  we  once  allow  his 
premises,  which  he  claims  to  have  inductively 
verified  and  supports  by  experiments  which  I 
regret  I  cannot  reproduce  here,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  his  conclusions  follow  from  them 
logically  enough.  Gravitation  is  explained  by 
him  as  being  due  to  the  variation  of  the  inward 
strains;  "caused  by  curvature  in  the  normal 


[)iling  of  the  medium,"  and  the  explanation, 
although  rugged  from  its  brevity,  seems  to  be 
sufficient.  Electricity  is  in  the  same  way 
accounted  for  as  being  due  to  the  "effort  to 
revert"  of  irregularly  piled  groups  of  grains, 
and  the  explanation  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  disposing  once  and  for  all  of  the  eternal 
question  whether  positive  and  negative  electric- 
ity are  two  things  or  only  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing.  By  similar  means,  we  get  the 
explanation  of  light  which  is  said,  without 
apparently  doing  violence  to  Clerk- Max  well's 
theory,  to  be  the  result  of  electric  discharges 
"the  recoil  from  which  sets  up  a  vibration  in 
the  medium  which  is  exhausted  in  initiating 
waves  of  light  and  heat."  Thus  at  one  swoop 
we  get  rid  of  most  of  the  principal  problems 
that  have  hitherto  vexed  us  in  our  attempts  to 
form  a  rational  conception  of  the  universe. 

Which  things  may  be,  and  although  most 
people  have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  keys 
which  are  said  to  unlock  all  doors,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  one  argument  which  Prof.  Reynolds 
brings  forward  should  appeal  strongly  to  those 
who  argue,  as  most  of  us  do  in  such  transcend- 
ent matters,  by  analogy.  He  began  his  lecture 
to  the  Royal  Institution  by  reminding  his 
hearers  that  Nature  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
act  like  the  diplomatist  in  Poe*s  story  of  the 
Purloined  Letter,  who,  knowing  that  strenu- 
ous attempts  would  be  made  to  steal  a  particu- 
lar document,  left  it  exposed  to  view  unsealed. 
All  our  great  discoveries  have  come  to  us  through 
means  that  have  been  lying,  so  to  speak,  under 
our  noses  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
possibilities  of  the  steam  engine  seem  now  to 
have  been  perfectly  patent  to  everybody  since 
the  experiments  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  yet  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries  they  remained  un- 
noticed. So  the  first  experiment  in  electric- 
ity was  made,  if  legend  can  be  trusted,  by 
Thales  of  Miletus  some  five  centuries  B.  C,  but 
the  second  step  in  the  matter  was  not  taken 
until  so  recent  a  period  that  we  are  even  now 
debating  what  electricity  is,  and  whence  it 
comes?  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  solution  of  this  and  other  high  problems 
has  really  been  lying  ready  to  our  hands,  and 
written,  so  to  speak,  in  such  common  matters 
as  sand  and  billiard  balls  imtil  the  insight  of 
Prof.  Reynolds  has  read  it  for  us.  And  this 
may  well  be,  although  the  "equal  validity  for 
all  normally  constituted  minds,"  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  scientific  theories,  is  yet  a  j 
long  way  off. 
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The  purpose  of  this  compiled  department  is  to 
gve  some  idea  of  all  the  American  industries. 
These  are  interesting  in  themselves  and,  moreover, 
in  light  of  the  renewed  agitation  upon  the  tariff 
question,  they  have  a  present  importance.  We 
mean  therefore  to  give,  from  time  to  time  as  shall 
seem  expedient,  a  rdsum^  of  these  so-called  "infant 
Industries." 

PI06BEU  IN  MATEMAL  INDUSTIIEt ICIENTIFIG  AMEIICAN 

A  moving  picttire  of  conditions  in  the  United 
States  at  decennial  intervals  from  1800  to  1850 
and  annually  from  1850  to  1902  is  presented 
in  a  monograph  issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics  entitled  '*  Progress  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  Material  Industries."  This 
monograph  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  show- 
ing area,  population,  wealth,  debt,  money 
in  circulation,  banks  and  bank  clearings 
and  depositors,  farms  and  farm  values,  manu- 
factures and  their  value,  revenues,  expendi- 
tures, imports,  exports,  railways  and  their 
business,  the  shipping  industry,  and  many, 
3ther  features  of  national  development,  in 
the  census  years  from  1800  to  1850  and 
annually  from  1850  to  1902.  The  figures 
presented,  regarding  more  than  one  hundred 
subjects,  show  an  interesting,  and  in  many 
cases  a  phenomenal,  growth  in  the  industries, 
finances,  production  and  transportation  of  the 
country.  The  area  has  grown  from  827,844 
square  miles  in  1800  to  3,025,600  square  miles 
in  1902,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  islands 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  poptda- 
tion  per  square  mile,  which  was  3.6  in  18 10, 
was  26.1  in  1902,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  area  meantime.  The  total  wealth 
has  grown  from  $7,000,000,000  in  1850  to  an 
estimated  $94,000,000,000  in  1900,  and  the  per 
capita  wealth  from  $307  in  1857  to  $1,235  ^^ 
1900.  In  no  feature  has  there  been  greater 
fluctuation  perhaps  than  in  the  public  debt 
and  interest  charge.  In  1800  the  public  debt 
vas  $15  per  capita;  in  1840  it  had  fallen  to 
2t  cents  per  capita;  in  1852  it  was  $2.67  per 
capita;  in  1861,  before  the'  beginning  of  the 
war,  $2.74,  and  then  mounted  rapidly  until  it 
became  I76.98  per  capita  in  1865,  gradually 
falling  again  after  the  war  to  $38.27  in  1880, 
$14.22  in  1890,  $12.64  in  1893,  t^J-^o  ^^  1896, 
and  $12.97  in  1902.  The  money  in  circulation 
amounted    to    $13. 8 5    per    capita    in    x86o, 


touched  $20.57  during  the  period  of  paper  cur- 
rency near  the  close  of  the  war,  but  again  fell 
below  the  $20  mark  until  1881,  when  it  rose  to 
$21.71  per  capita.  By  1892  it  had  reached 
$24.60  per  capita;  in  1896  it  was  $21.44,  in 
1900  $26.93,  ^^d  ^^  ^902  $28.40  per  capita,  the 
highest  point  that  it  has  ever  reached.  Deposits 
in  savings  banks  amounted  to  $1,138,576  in 
1820,  $6,973,304  in  1830,  $43»43i»i3o  ^^  1850* 
$149,277,504  in  i860,  $549,874,358  in  1870, 
$819,106,973  in  1880,  $1,524,844,506  in  1890, 
$1,810,597,023  in  1895,  and  $2,597,094,580  in 
1 90 1.  Meantime  the  individual  deposits  in 
national  banks  had  grown  from  $500,910,873  in 
1865  to  $3,111,690,196  in  1902. 

The  cause  of  these  financial  conditions  above 
noted — the  increase  of  currency,  bank  deposits, 
etc. — is  found  in  other  tables  showing  the 
development  of  farms,  manufactures,  and  of  the 
various  industries.  The  number  of  farms 
increased  from  1,449,073  in  1850  to  5,739,657 
in  1900,  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  property 
from  $4,000,000,000  in  1850  to  $20,000,000,000 
in  1900,  and  the  value  of  their  product,  which 
was  not  measured  until  1870,  grew  from 
$1,958,000,000  in  that  year  to  $3,764,000,000 
in  1900.  The  value  of  farm  animals  increased 
from  $544,000,000  in  1850  to  $2,981,000,000 
in  1900.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  grew  from  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  1850  to  $13,000,000,000  in  1900, 
while  the  number  of  people  employed  therein 
grew  from  less  than  1,000,000  in  1850  to 
6,750,000  in  1900. 

AMEIICAN  TOOU  IN  EN6UN0..C  CHUNCHia.  .AM.  MACNINIIT 

The  advent  of  American  tools  and  machihery 
into  Great  Britain  began  as  a  business  about 
the  year  1865.  Previous  to  that  date  a  few 
tools  had  been  imported  by  engineers  who  had 
visited  America,  had  there  seen  tools  that  were 
suitable  for  some  special  work,  and  had  pur- 
chased some  for  their  individual  needs,  but  no 
importer  had  brought  the  tools  here  for 
sale  or  had  endeavored  to  introduce  them 
as  a  commercial  business. 

The  writer  has  been  in  England  since  1862, 
having  come  here  in  charge  of  some  special 
machinery  for  covering  steel  wire  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  crinolines  or  hoop  skirts,  which 
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■WftrfCJgom: .soi'ggflier^y -1;>y  the  4adies^t'  that 
period.  In  that  connection  certain  tools 
"Were  required,  and  not  finding  them  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  they  had  to  be  imported 
fro^  the  United  States.  The  knowledge  of 
such  tools  that  the  writer  possessed  led  to  the 
belief  that  a  good  market  could  be  found  here 
if  they  were  introduced  to  the  British  engineers, 
and  all  of  my  time  and  efforts  have  since  been 
devoted  to  that  work. 

.  The  first  tools  thus  introduced  were  Ameri- 
can chucks  made  by  the  Cushman  Chuck  Com- 
pany and  E.  Horton  &  Son  Company.  To 
these  lines  followed  the  Morse  twist  drills 
and,  later  on,  the  small  tools  of  the  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  and  other 
makers.  The  introduction  of  such  tools  did 
not  meet  with  much  favor  generally.  In  many 
places  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  attempt 
to  introduce  ''American  rubbish,"  and  pro- 
voked the  taunt  that  we  were  **  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle.*' 

The  period  following  the  American  Civil 
War,  when  there  was  much  unkind  feeling 
toward  the  States,  was  especially  trying,  and 
made  the  task  all  the  more  difficult;  conse- 
quently the  business  was  at  that  time  slow 
and  almost  discouraging,  but  persistent  push- 
ing and  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  all  that 
they  were  represented  to  be  gradually  over- 
came prejudice.  The  ten  years  first  spent  in 
that  way  showed  sufficient  advance  to  indicate 
the  eventual  success  which  is  now  familiar 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  tools.  Having 
brought  the  small-tool  business  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  we  then  began  to  introduce 
machine  tools  and  to  find  a  market  for 
lathes,  drills,  planers,  shapers,  milling  and 
grinding  machines  and  other  (special)  machines. 
These  tools  met  with  a  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  workmen,  who  did  not 
readily  change  from  their  old  and  fixed 
views  of  what  a  machine  should  be.  The 
work  of  overcoming  this  opposition  has  not 
been  light  or  easy,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  yet 
entirely  overcome,  though  there  is  so  much  less 
of  it  these  c!ays  that,  by  contrast,  if  not  other- 
wise, our  task  seems  easy.  As  we  look  back 
upon  the  work  now  we  see  that  steady  pro- 
gress has  been  made ;  a  curious  feature  of  the 
growth  of  the  business  being  that,  if  we  dis- 
regard the  "hump'*  in  the  curve  of  our  prog- 
ress, caused  by  the  bicycle  boom  of  1896-97 
the  curve  is  generally  regular  and  steadily 
upward.- 

One  of  the  first  plants  of  American  machine 
tools  placed  here  was  for  the  Gatling  Gun  Com- 


pany, -  whose  woi-ks  were  started- in  Birming- 
ham in  the  year  1889,  under  the  management 
of  an  American,  and  this  plant,  when  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  began  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  other  works,  and  opened  the  way  for 
other  plants.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  many 
doubters  who  could  not  be  otherwise  con- 
vinced that  good  tools  could  come  from 
America,  nor,  in  fact,  from  anywhere  else 
except  from  British  workshops,  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  owm  eyes. 

The  great  bicycle-making  boom  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  demand,  and  the  introduction 
of  automatic  machines  which  were  previously 
working  in  America  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  the  new  works.  Orders  for  all  kinds  of 
American  machine  tools  flowed  in  freely, 
and  their  successful  working  indicated  to 
engineers  generally  that  tools  which  w^ere  so 
valuable  in  that  line  must  be  equally  good 
for  engineering  work,  and  from^  that  date  the 
demand  has  steadily  increased,  so  that  to-day 
the  output  of  the  American  shops  is  recog- 
nized as  the  up-to-date  equipment,  and  though 
there  are,  of  coiu*se,  still  some  who  stoutly  assert 
what  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  necessary 
superiority  of  British-built  machinery,  there 
^are  many  who  think  differently,  and,  on  the 
whole,  Americans  tools  are  fairly  treated, 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  now  arise  in  con- 
nection with  their  use  here  springing  from  the 
fact  that  what  is  known  as  the  "shop  practice" 
of  the  two  countries  still  differs  considerably, 
so  that  for  what  at  first  may  appear  to  be 
the  same  work  the  requirements  maybe  entirely 
different. 

When  the  writer  began  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can tools  there  was  not  a  place  in  Great  Britain 
where  they  were  on  sale.  To-day  the  small 
tools  can  be  found  in  the  shop  of  nearly  every 
dealer  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  and  the 
machine  tools  as  well  meet  with  universal 
favor  among  users. 

With  the  increased  use  of  American  machin- 
ery here,  and  the  reflex  influence  such  use  has 
exerted,  and  still  exerts,  upon  American  design, 
it  seems  as  though  the  shop  practice  of  the 
two  countries  will  eventually  become  more  or 
less  amalgamated,  so  to  speak,  and  this  will 
of  course,  tend  toward  a  constantly  better 
understanding. 


IION NEW  OILEANS  TiyES^EyOCIAT 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  ships 
which  are  running  on  belated  trips  on  the  lower 
lakes,  the  season  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America  is  over.     It  has  been 
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the  heaviest  ever  known.  Over  i 7,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  have  come  out  of  the  mines 
of  the  Lake  Superior  country  and  have  been 
dumped  on  the  docks  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Michigan,  by  far  the  greater  portion  coming 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  story  of  this  traffic  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  commerce.  Taking 
this  traffic  in  iron  ore  alone  it  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  commerce  of  the  Suez  canal ;  and 
greater  than  the  commerce  of  Suez  and  the 
port  of  New  York  put  together.  Every  pound 
of  it  passes  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  where  it  is  measured  to  the  ounce. 
Were  it  not  for  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  would 
be  no  measure  of  commerce  whatever  on  the 
great  lakes.  Yet  how  essential  it  is  that  this 
commerce  should  be  actually  gauged  and 
known.  Twenty-seven  million  tons  of  iron 
ore.  That  is  three-quarters  of  all  the  iron  ore 
that  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
balance  of  the  country  produced  last  year 
7,000,000  tons,  making  a  grand  total  for  the 
United  States  of  34.000,000  tons.  It  can 
therefore  be  seen  how  completely  the  Lake 
Superior  region  dominates  in  the  production 
af  iron  ore.  Indeed,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  said  in  a  recent 
address  that  were  these  mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  country  closed  to-morrow  industrial 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  would  be  gone 
forever.  It  is  their  abundance,  and  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  ore  liiay  be  transported  to 
the  furnaces,  that  has  made  the  United  States 
the  great  industrial  nation  that  it  is.  They 
lie  close  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and 
have  water  carriage  for  early  1,000  miles. 
The  ore  is  transported  to  the  furnaces  for  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

Since  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  Lake 
Superior  country  219,000,000  tons  have  been 
niined  and  sent  to  the  furnaces.  What  these 
319,000,000  tons  have  meant  all  men  can  see. 
They  have  lifted  the  United  States  from 
among  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  the  manu- 
facturing nations.  They  have  made  her 
supreme  in  her  position  as  the  world's  maker  of 
iron  and  steel.  Unquestionably  in  an  indus- 
trial sense  the  greatest  blessing  that  has 
ever  been  conferred  upon  this  nation  was 
the  discovery  of  the  iron  deposits  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region. 

Iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  in  September,  1844,  by  Will- 
iam A.  Burt  and  his  party  of  surveyors,  who 
were  surveying  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
running  the  township  lines.     Mr.  Burt  was  well 


along  in  life,  and  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
old  character.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
solar  compass,  and  also  of.  the  first  type- 
writer that  was  ever  designed.  He  did  not, 
however,  develop  his  typewriting  machine. 
In  running  the  township  lines  near  what 
is  now  the  tity  of  Negaunee  the  magnetic 
needle  in  Burt's  compass  began  to  fluctuate 
wildly.  The  old  man  grew  tremendously 
excited  as  the  needle  varied  from  the  pole, 
and  when  it  actually  pointed  due  east  he  cried 
out:  **  Boys,  look  around  and  see  what  you  can 
find.'' 

The  three  pioneer  mines  of  the  wonderful 
Lake  Superior  country  were  the  Jackson,  the 
Cleveland  and  the  Lake  Superior.  What  they 
went  through  to  develop  this  great  country 
would  fill  volumes.  They  all  had  the  idea 
that  the  peninsula  was  the  place  in  which  to 
make  iron.  They  tried  it.  They  built  little 
forges  and  smelted  the  ore  and  converted 
it  into  blooms.  Of  course,  it  was  all  made  from 
charcoal,  there  being  no  coal  whatever  in  the 
peninsula.  As  charcoal  iron  is  a  superior 
grade  of  iron,  and  as  the  ores  of  Lake  Superior 
are  of  better  quality  than  any  found  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  this  was  really  the  best 
iron  to  be  had  anywhere.  But  the  cost 
of  making  it  was  prodigious.  Kilns  had 
to  be  built  and  trees  felled  for  the  charcoal; 
the  ore  had  to  be  mined  and  wheeled  by  human 
labor  to  the  forge ;  then  it  had  to  be  carted 
in  wagons  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  fourteen 
miles  away;  then  it  had  to  be  piled  in  small 
schooners  and  taken  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  where 
it  had  to  be  unloaded  and  portaged  around  the 
rapids,  there  being  no  canal  at  that  time ;  then 
it  had  to  be  loaded  again  on  another  vessel 
and  sent  to  the  lower  lakes.  When  it  reached 
Pittsburg,  then  as  now,  the  iron  center  of  the 
countr}',  it  had  cost  $200.  As  the  ruling  price 
of  iron  was  at  that  time  $70  per  ton,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  companies  lost  money  fast. 
In  fact,  the  tnaking  of  iron  in  the  peninsula,  or 
rather  the  attempt  to  make  it,  bankrupted 
all  those  who  attempted  it.  About  1852  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  iron  companies  that 
the  real  business  of  the  peninsula  was  the 
shipping  of  iron  ore  and  not  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  The  first  to  reach  that  conclusion 
was  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Comoany, 
and  it  proceeded  forthwith  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  other  companies  in  the  construction 
of  a  plank  road  from  the  mines  to  the  lake, 
a  distance,  as  stated,  of  fourteen  miles.  When 
the  plank  was  finished  strap  rails  were  placed 
upon  it  and  the  shipment  of  ore  began.     The 
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cars  held  foul*  tons  each  and  were  hauled  by 
horses.  The  grades  in  the  road  were  frightful, 
and  frequently  the  cars  ran  away,  mangling  the 
horses  fearfully  and  finally  leaving  the  track. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  significance  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  first  ore  to  leave  the  peninsula 
was  shipped  by  the  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
Company  to  the  Sharon  Iron  Company, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  in  1853.  It  consisted  of  150  tons 
and  was  the  first  Lake  Superior  ore  ever  to  be 
used  in  a  blast  furnace.  It  was  the  success 
in  smelting  this  ore  that  led  the  companies 
to  build  the  plank  road.  It  was  quickly 
seen,  however,  that  the  plank  road  would  never 
do,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  construct 
a  steam  railway  to  the  mines.  Meanwhile  Con- 
gress had  imdertaken  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  canal 
was  finished  in  June,  1855,  an^  ^^^  steam  rail- 
way in  August,  1855,  or  iwo  months  later. 
The  first  company  to  utilize  the  canal  for  the 
shipment  of  ore  was  the  Cleveland  Iron  Min- 
ing Company,  which  sent  a  cargo  through  in 
August,  1855.  Altogether  there  passed  through 
the  canal  in  that  year  1,449  ^o^s  of  ore,  every 
pound  of  which  was  sent  by  the  Cleveland 
company.  The  little  railway  had  only  two 
little  locomotives  on  it,  the  Sebastapol  and  the 
Norkersley,  and  they  were  pitiful  little  affairs. 

This  commerce  has  grown  steadily  since, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that  it  has 
advanced  by  such  leaps  and  bounds.  In  fact, 
the  early  years  of  the  Lake  Superior  country 
were  years  of  hardship  and  struggle.  None 
of  the  companies  declared  a  dividend  for  over 
ten  years.  The  opening  up  of  the  new  coun- 
try was  very  difficult,  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  realize  in  these  days,  when  money 
and  modem  methods  can  conquer  with 
ridiculous  ease  almost  any  problem  that  may 
be  presented.  In  1856  the  ore  shipped 
reached  a  total  of  36,343  tons,  and  it  continued 
to  increase  steadily  until  the  war  broke  out 
in  1 86 1,  when  it  fell  off.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  even  as  late  as  1880  the  total  ship- 
ments were  under  2,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  even  as  late  as  1 896  they  had  only  reached 
9,000,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  within  the 
past  six  years  that  the  enormous  development 
has  taken  place  in  this  region.  The  great 
increase  has  been  due  to  the  discovery  of  the 
great  Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota,  which  was 
stumbled  upon  in  1892  and  has  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  ore  in  sight.  The  ore  lies  loose  like  dust 
in  enormous  piles  on  this  range  and  can  be 
shoveled  like  dirt  upon  the  cars.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  deposit  known  anywhere  on 


earth,  and  is  largely  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  More  ore  has. 
therefore,  been  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superioi 
mines  during  the  present  year  than  was  shipped 
from  1855  (when  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal  was 
first  opened)  until  1884,  inclusive.  During  the 
first  thirty  years  a  total  of  26,000,000  tons 
were  shipped;  this  year  27,000,000  tons  were 
shipped.  What  picture  of  material  develop- 
ment could  be  more  powerful  than  this? 
Of  these  27,000,000  tons  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  contributed  about  17,500,000 
tons,  showing  how  completely  it  dominates 
the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  these  ores  have  come  the  glistening 
rails  that  span  the  continent  from  ocean  tc 
ocean,  the  great  office  structures  that  adorn 
every  city,  the  proud  fleets  of  steamers  on  the 
lake,  the  plows,  the  reapers,  the  harvesters 
and  binders,  the  warships  and  their  ordnance, 
the  thousands  of  locomotives  that  annihilate 
the  magnificent  distances  of  the  continent, 
and  the  innumerable  things  of  which  iron  is  the 
base.  Without  these  deposits  the  United 
States  would  be  industrially  spineless. 


THE  COAL  SUPPLY NEW  YOIK 

Coal  is  king  of  our  industries,  as  the  coal 
famine  has  demonstrated.  It  supplies  light 
and  heat,  from  the  little  gas  stove'  in  the 
working  girl's  attic  room  to  the  big  furnaces 
under  the  boilers  of  a  big  ocean  liner.  An 
eminent  authority  On  coal  is  Mr.  Frederick 
E.  Seward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  quoted  by 
operators,  miners,  and  the  press.  Regarding 
the  coal  supply  of  the  future  Mr.  Seward  says: 

"Lord  Kelvin  says  the  coal  supplies  of  the 
world  will  be  exhausted  in  four  hundred 
years.  His  figures  are  based  on  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  wasteful  fashion  of 
the  past;  but,  even  without  reform  in  this 
respect,  I  estimate  that  the  anthracite  coal 
supply  of  Pennsylvania  alone  will  last  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  country  will  certainly 
last  ten  times  as  long,  or  fifteen  centuries. 

"With  the  economical  methods  of  using 
coal  that  will  be  introduced,  the  life  of  the 
coal  supply  can  be  prolonged  at  least  an 
extra  century.  The  bituminous  resources  of 
the  country  are  far  beyond  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  are  really  but  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  coal  deposits  in  our  search 
for  fuel,  using  up  the  coal  that  is  found  above 
water  level  in  large  seams  and  which  can  be 
mined  at  low  cost. 
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"As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike 
are  over  we  shall  be  producing  more  fuel 
than  ever,  supplying .  coal  to  foreign  coun- 
tries whose  available  supply  is  very  much 
less  than  ours.  West  Virginia  alone  has 
more  bituminous  coal  than  Great  Britain. 
Then  there  are  the  other  Southern  States 
yielding  coal,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama having  vast  deposits  that  have  scarcely 
been  touched. 

"A  great  change  has  come  over  the  coal 
outlook.  Every  railroad  in  the  country  is 
now  prospecting  for  new  coal  mines,  not 
only  to  supply  their  own  demands,  but  to 
ship  abroad  and  supply  the  trade  generally. 
The  total  annual  output  of  coal  in  the  world 
is  figured  at  about  846,000,000  net  tons  and 
the  quantity  to  be  credited  to  the  United 
States  is  about  288,900,000  net  tons,  while 
Great  Britain  is  put  down  for  246,000,000  net 
tons,  and  Germany  for  about  155,000,000,  with 
none  of  the  other  countries  sending  out  more 
than  50,000,000  tons  annually. 

"The  total  American  output  of  anthracite, 
as  reported  by  the  mine  inspectors  last  year, 
was  58,819,626  tons,  of  which  53,568,601  were 
shipped  to  market. 

"The  total  bituminous  coal  distribution 
of  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  Ship- 
ments, 173,265,272;  local,  7,870,592;  at  mines, 
3743,097;  coke,  27,634,951.  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite: Shipment,  50,709,816;  local,  1,208,- 
450;  at  mines,  5,449,649.  Grand  total  net  tons 
of  2,000  pounds  each:  Shipment,  223,975,088; 
local,   9,079,042;  at   mines,    9,192,746;  coke, 

27.634,951- 

"All  this  immense  growth  in  coal  production 
has  been  the  result  of  developing  the  mines 
during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  I  remem- 
ber that  forty  years  ago  the  total  coal  output 
of  the  coimtry  was  only  about  twenty  million 
tons  annually.  Now  it  is  nearly  three  hundred 
million  tons  annually. 

"Bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 
fonns  the  largest  tonnage,  but  its  production 
is  spread  over  a  wider  territory  than  the 
anthracite.  West  Viriginia  will  soon  reach 
second  place  as  a  coal-producing  State,  for 
everywhere  there  has  been  a  largely  increased 
production.  In  all  the  mines  of  the  Central 
States  the  output  has  increased,  and  even 
in  the  far  West  the  coal  trade  is  expanding. 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Utah,  and  particularly 
Colorado,  are  increasing  their  tonnages  from 
year  to  year.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
trade  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  export 
trade." 


EXTENT  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  . . .  AMERICAN  EXPORTER 

The  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
Goverment  upon  the  condition  of  the  elec- 
trical industry  of  this  country  has  awakened 
widespread  interest.  Electricity,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  forces  in  mechanics,  is  looked  on  as 
being  the  greatest.  In  1880  and  1890  the 
figures  of  electrical  manufacturing  were  loosely 
collated,  without  any  attempt  to  give  pre- 
cision beyond  the  round  totals;  but  it  was 
recognized  that  the  growth  in  the  art  during 
the  last  ten  years  called  for  a  more  respectful 
and  elaborate  treatment.  Aside  from  inquiries 
into  electrical  manufacturing,  the  census  office 
has  hitherto  attempted  little  in  the  electrical 
field.  A  cursory  investigation  of  telephones 
was  made  in  1880,  and  in  1890  there  was  an 
interesting  study  of  street  railways  as  well  as  a 
report  on  electric  lighting  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  but  for  telegraphy  in  late  years  the 
telegraph  companies  have  had  to  be  looked  to 
for  details.  The  permanent  census  office,  as 
now  constituted,  is  able  to  prosecute  inquiries 
into  all  these  fields. 

In  the  returns  it  is  shown  that  580  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of 
$83,130,943,  some  5,000  officers  and  40,890 
wage-earners,  produced  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies in  1900  valued  at  $91,348,889.  There 
were,  however,  reports  considered  from  132 
other  establishments,  making  apparatus  of  an 
electrical  character  as  part  of  their  busi- 
ness, and,  all  told,  these  712  concerns  turned 
out  product  to  the  value  of  $104,738,719. 
Nor  was  this  in  reality  the  limit,  for  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  report  that  many  com- 
panies, within  and  outside  the  electrical  field, 
build  a  great  deal  of  their  own  apparatus 
for  themselves,  but  not  for  sale.  No  account, 
moreover,  is  taken  of  electric  launches,  auto- 
mobiles or  locomotives,  these  being  accounted 
for  in  the  respective  branches  of  ship  building, 
carriage  building  and  locomotive  building; 
while  they  would  obviously  include  and  dupli- 
cate some  apparatus  already  reported  other- 
wise by  electrical  manufacturers.  There  is 
also  no  inclusion  of  any  electrochemical  or 
electrometallurgical  products,  although  well- 
nigh  all  our  copper  is  refined  electrically,  and 
all  our  aluminum,  carborundum,  calcium,  car- 
bide, etc.,  is  the  product  of  electricity. 

The  activity  revealed  by  this  report  in  elec- 
trical production  has  not  fallen  off  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  has  been  maintained  and  inten- 
sified. An  average  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
each  year  would  bring  the  total  output  for 
1902  up  to  about  $150,000,000.     The  largest 
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concerns  have  enjoyed  a  bigger  increase. 
The  American  people  are  spending  at  least  as 
much  on  electricity  as  on  daily  bread,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  one  fact  more 
tjrpical  of  the  temperament  and  progressive- 
ness  of  the  nation. 

While  electrical  manufacturing  is  shown  to 
be  chiefly  concentrated  in  some  six  Eastern 
and  two  Middle  or  Western  States,  the  indus- 
try is  fairly  widespread,  its  data  being  fur- 
nished by  no  fewer  thaii  nineteen  States. 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  Pennsylvania 
head  the  list  of  States,  with  a  total  of  nearly 
21,000,000,  but  New  York  had  nearly  18,000,- 
000,  and  Illinois  nearly  12,000,000.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  just  what  conditions  determine  locality 
for  the  plants,  but  three  causes  seem  to  be 
mfluential,  viz.,  nearness  of  steel  and  iron; 
cheapness  of  lumber,  and  abundance  of 
skilled  labor.  One  point  which  emerges  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  their  use  in  general  manufac- 
turing. But,  after  all,  such  motors  are  still 
only  4  per  cent,  of  the  power  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  It 
had  seemed  to  reach  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  but  there  are  many  outlets  for  motors. 


tUnON  ^AKINQ WOliCESTEl  SPY 

The  use  of  hooks  and  eyes  and  various 
devices  for  fastening  clothing  still  leaves  great 
demand  for  buttons,  the  making  of  which  in 
the  United  States  has  been  a'sufficient  industry 
to  give  it  place  in  the  census  reports,  beginning 
with  the  Third  Census.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Twelfth  or  last  census  that  the 
jidustry  was  treated  in  a  special  report.  In 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1900  an  important 
development  had  taken  place  in  button  making, 
owing  to  the  discovery  that  vast  quantities  of 
mussel  shells  in  the  Mississippi  River,  formerly 
considered  of  no  value,  could  be  turned  into 
shell  pearl  buttons.  So  valuable  are  the  shells 
for  button  making  that  a  new  and  important 
manufacture  has  sprung  up  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

There  were,  in  1900,  238  button  making 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  $4,212,568,  which  includes  the 
value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  tools  and 
implements  and  live  capital  utilized,  but  not 
the  capital  stock.  The  value  of  the  product 
was  $7,695,910,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  was  $2,826,238,  exclusive  of  the  salaries 
of  officials  and  clerks. 

Button  making,  as  a  recognized  industry, 


is  not  so  very  old,  dating  back  only  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  button  estab- 
lishment in  this  country  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  1750. 
Brass  was  the  material  used  then.  Late  in  the 
century  another  factory  was  started  in  Phila- 
delphia where  wooden  buttons  were  made, 
It  was  necessary  at  the  time. of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  to  import  the  buttons  used  by  the 
Continental  soldiers  from  France.  The  first 
metal  button  factory  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
which  is  now  the  center  of  the  metal  button 
industry,  was  established  just  prior  to  1800. 

Samuel  Willston  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  | 
founde(f  the  industry  of  manufacturing  by 
machinery  buttons  covered  with  cloth.  The 
process  has  been  greatly  improved  until  now 
nearly  all  the  work  is  done  automatically. 
Until  1892,  however,  the  lasting  and  other  parts 
used  to  cover  buttons  were  imported.  Now,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  made  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons, 
the  raw  material  for  which  is  a  seed  of  a  South 
American  palm,  was  introduced  in  1859.  These 
buttons,  dyed  in  various  colors  and  made  in 
various  patterns,  are  still  very  popular.  The 
next  step  was  the  manufacture  of  composition 
buttons.  They  are  made  in  many  colors  and 
designs.  Horn  and  certain  other  materials 
are  also  used. 

Young  as  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons 
in  this  country  is,  the  value  of  the  product  in 
1900  formed  forty-eight  and  four-tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  the  button  output. 
These  buttons  include  the  mother-of-pearl  but- 
tons, made  from  shells  brought  from  South 
Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  those 
made  from  the  shells  of  the  Unio  which  come 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  These  last  are 
called  fresh  water  pearl  buttons.  In  1890 
there  was  not  a  single  fresh  water  pearl  button 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  making  them 
in  1900  constituted  the  second  most  important 
branch  of  the  industry.  Such  depredations 
have  been  made  upon  the  mussels  that  in 
some  places  they  have  already  become  exter- 
minated, and  the  question  of  protecting  the 
Unio  from  extinction  is  being  discussed.  The 
buttons  made  from  these  shells,  through  the 
use  of  acids,  are  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
high  polish. 

The  census  of  1900  has  compelled  Massa- 
chusetts to  yield  first  place  in  button  making  to 
New  York.  Indeed,  it  forced  this  State  to 
sixth  place,  Connecticut  being  second;  New 
Jersey,  third;  Pennsylvania,  fourth;  and  Iowa, 
fifth. 
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Cartoons  upon  Current  Events 


"it    will    be    tough    for    some,   tender    for    others." BOSTON    HERALD 

i 
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II 
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CARTOONS  UPON  CURRENT  EVENTS 


AS  THE  CZAR  IS  CONTROLLED  BY  HYPNOTIC  INFLUENCE   WHY   NOT  BRING  THE   REST  OF  THE     POWERS  IN  LINE 

TO    SOME    PURPOSE? N.  Y.    TIMES 


THERE  CAME  A  GREAT  SPIDER,  SAT  DOWN  BESIDE 
HER, 
AND   GRABBED   THE    REFRESHMENTS  AWAY. 

— N.  Y.  AMERICAN.    Copyright,  i()02,  by  W.  R. 
Hearst. 


I^ABOR'S   TWO   WORST   ENEMIES. N.    Y.    WORLD 


CARTOONS  UPON  CURREi\  i'  EVENTS 
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BIRD  S-EYE  VIEW  OP  THE  OPENING  OP  CONGRESS.' 
WASHINGTON    STAR 


i__j^,,^^ 


NEWS  bulletin:  GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND  HAVE 
DETERMINED  TO  TAKE  JOINT  ACTION  AGAINST  VENE- 
ZUELA.  CLEVELAND    LEADER 


V&O'lAH^OtMO  TO  BACK    UP? — B&OOICLVM 


WHAT  THEN? 
THE    TOAD — "SUPPOSIN'i    REFUSE  TO  BUDGE  ?  ' 
MINNEAPOLIS    JOURNAL 
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CARTOONS  UPON  CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  HOPE. — CHICAGO 
CHRONICLB 


UNCLE     SAM '*ALL     RIGHT,     COLLECT     YOUR      MONEY,   BUT     DON  T 

FORGET  THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE."— CHICAGO    INTER-OCEAN 


A    LOT    OF    FUSS    FOR    A    FEW    FEATHERS. N.  Y.    HERALD 
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The  Poetry  of  FranK  L,  Stanton 


latest  volume.* 


Prominent  among  the  Amer- 
ican lyrists  of  the  present 
day  is  Frank  L.  Stanton.  His 
verse,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
in  dialect,  is  known  from  ode 
end  of  the  cotmtry  to  the  other, 
and  is  widely  popular.  'Its 
principal  characteristics  are  its 
mellinuousness  and  its  musical 
(qualities,  some  of  his  poems, 
indeed,  being  true  songs.  A 
higher  optimism  pervades  his 
work  and  gives  it  one  of  its 
chief  charms.  The  examples 
selected   are   taken    from  his 


DOWN   ON   THE   OLD   PLANTATION 

In  spite  of  politics  an'  sich 

A- worrym  *  of  the  nation , 
We're  doin*  well  in  Georgy  Ian*" 

Down  on  the  ol'  plantation. 
We're  fixin'  now  fer  cotton  white — 

To  fleece  the  fiel's  from  left  to  right , 
An'  take  ol'  Georgy  out  o'  sight 

Down  on  the  or  plantation ! 

Ain't  nothin'  throws  us  out  o*  gear, 

Or  hinders  our  salvation ; 
We're  good  fer  all  the  wear  an'  tear 

Down  on  the  ol'  plantation. 
We're  workin'  whilst  it's  called  to-day 
To  meet  the  Good  Times  on  the  way, 
An*  life's  a  reeular  hooray ! 

Down  on  the  ol'  plantation. 

Fer  still  the  seasons  as  they  ^o 

Shout  joy  from  every  station , 
The  joy  o'  reapin'  what  we  sow 

Down  on  the  ol'  plantation. 
Joy  in  the  sin^'  o  the  rills — 
The  mockin'  birds,  the  whippoorwills ; 
We've  struck  the  halleluia  mils 

Down  on  the  ol*  plantation ! 

(Bbrb's  hopin' 
Year  ain't  been  the  very  best — 
Purty  hard  bv  trouble  pressed ; 
But  the  rougn  way  leads  to  rest — 
Here's  hopin  ! 

Maybe  craps  wuz  short;  the  rills 
Couldn't  turn  the  silent  mills; 
But  the  light's  behind  the  hills- 
Here^  hopin'  I 

Where  we  planted  roses  sweet 
Thorns  come  up  an'  pricked  the  feet ; 
But  this  old  world  is  hard  to  beat — 
Here's  hopin'  I 

Pr'aps  the  buildin'  that  we  planned 
'Gainst  the  cyclone  couldn't  stand; 
But,  thank  God,  we've  got  the  Land — 
Here's  hopin'  I 

"Uo  from  Georgia:  Prank  L.  Stanton.     N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    Copyrijht,  xDoa  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Maybe  flowers  we  hoped  to  save 
Have  been  scattered  on  a  grave; 
But  the  heart's  still  beatin'  brave — 
Here's  hopin'! 

That  we'll  see  the  momin'  light — 
That  the  very  darkest  night 
Can't  hide  heaven  from  our  sight — 
Here's  hopin'  I 

whbn  jbnnt  cams  along 
Fishin'  in  the  river,  an'  Jenny  come  along, 
Apem  full  o'  flowers,  an'  singin'  of  a  song; 
'*Shame  to  ketch  them  fishes— cruel  *ti8  an*  wrong!" 
That  wuz  what  she  tol*  me — when  Jenny  come  along. 

Fishin'  pole  wuz  noddin* — ^fish  a-pullin*  strong; 
Never  had  sich  luck  as  that,  when  Jennv  come  along; 
Knowed  she  wuz   a-comin',  by  the  blossoms  roun' 

the  place; 
Water,  like  a  lookin'-glass,  showin'  of  her  face. 

Wound  up  that 'ere  tackle — ^let  the  fishin' jgo: 
Walked  with  her  through  meadows,  with  daisies 

white  as  snow; 
Wind  a-blowin'  in  my  face  the  bright  locks  round 

her  brow: — 
Never  did  like  fishin*  in  a  river,  anyhow  1 

THE   call  op   FRBBDOlf 

When  freedom  calls  in  thunder  tones, 

Far  sea  to  sea  replies. 
And  God  the  cause  of  freedom  owns 

And  thunders  from  the  skies. 

The  highest  law  is  freedom*s  word. 

And  where  her  sons  have  bled 
Each  wind-swayed  reed  becomes  a  sword 

To  strike  oppression  dead. 

Holy  her  cause  and  he  who  fights, 

Contending  for  a  clod 
Where  freedom  mourns  her  ruined  rights, 

A  Hero  is  to  God. 

evening  song 
The  shadows  deepen  in  the  western  sky, 

The  birds  take  homeward  flight; 
And  one  must  weep  to  see  the  daylight  die; 
For  Love  is  not;  and  Memory  is  a  sigh: 

Goodnight!     Goodnight! 

Did  any  deed  unkind,  dear,  thrill  your  breast — 

A  shadow  in  the  light? 
A  look — a  tone  that  brought  a  dream  unblest? 
Breathe  sweet  forgiveness  ere  sleep  whispers  "Rest;" 

Goodnight!     Goodnight! 

One  star  alone  in  the  still  heaven  appears — 

A  bloom  where  all  seems  blight; 
I  come  to  you,  with  trembling  hopes  and  fears — 
I  hold  your  hand — I  kiss  away  your  tears : 

Goodnight  I     Goodnight  I 


/ 


so 


*HBAR  WHAT  OUR    MASTER    EVEN    YESTERDAY  HATH  SAID!  '  HB    THAT    IS    WITHOUT    SIN    AMONG  YOU.  LET  HIM 

CAST  THE  FIRST  STONE.'" 


Mar 


^     of     ^     Mag'dala 


A    Dramatic    Performance    of   IVare    Interest 


The  drama  has  come  to  mean  to  the  ordi- 
nary theater-goer  amusement,  pure  and  simple. 
To  the  greater  or  the  less  degree  that  it  serves 
this  mission,  a  play  succeeds  or  fails.  If 
it  succeeds  in  this  sense,  few  will  ask  of  it 
whether  it  be  true,  whether  it  be  lofty,  whether 
it  contain  a  single  connotation  on  life  present, 
past  or  eternal.  From  a  daughter  of  Wisdom 
and  Poetry  it  has  become  a  distorted  ward  of 
Folly  and  Commercialism.  Yet  the  drama  has 
a  mission.  It  must  amuse,  it  is  true,  but 
it  must  lift,  must  teach  at  the  same  time,  or  it 
loses  its  raison  d'etre.  And  it  is  good  to  see 
again  within  these  last  few  years  a  new 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  this  value  in  the 
earnest  work  of  such  men  as  Ibsen,  Bjornson, 
Pinero,  Maeterlinck,  Hervieu,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree,  men  of  the  character  of  Phillips  and 
Rostand. 

TViPv  do  not  follow  the' old  drama,  it  is  true, 
'owest  scope.      They  strike  out  an 


original  scheme.  They  have  created  a  new- 
drama,  allied  to  the  old  in  nothing  but  its 
seriousness  of  treatment,  its  earnestness  of 
purpose, and  in  many  cases  a  strange  similarity 
of  theme.  Indeed,  almost  every  phase  of  the 
early  drama  can  be  duplicated  in  the  modern. 
There  is  a  trace  of  Hamlet,  for  example,  in 
Mr.  Phillips'  Herod.  There  is  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity to  a  play  like  Middleton's  Changeling  in 
Pinero's  Iris.  There  is  a  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  old  religious  drama,  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  the  old  Greek  tragedy  and  early 
miracle  in  such  a  play  as  Sudermann's 
Johannes,  or  the  play  now  being  produced  in 
New  York,  Heyse's  Mary  of  Magdala.  The 
drama  is  slowly,  but  surely,  coming  back  to  its 
own,  coming  in  a  new  guise,  but  fundamentally 
the  same — truth  and  great  teaching  linked 
with  pleastire. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  better  show  both  the 
great  changes  and  forces  that  have  come  over 


MARY  OF  MAGDALA 
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the  drama,  and  also  whither  it  is  going,  than 
a  comparison  between  two  plays  which  stand  at 
the  opposite  poles  in  treatment,  but  which 
at  bottom  are  the  same.  Chance  offers  the 
opportunity  in  the  presence  of  two  remark- 
able plays  now  being  produced  in  this  country 
—Everyman,  a  quaint  old  morality,  and  Mary 
of  Magdala,  a  fine  example  of  the  modern  relig- 
ious drama. 

Before  p>roceeding    further    it  ^^ 

should   be    stated    tmphatically 
that  such  plays  as  Ben  Hur,  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross  and  Quo 
Vadis,  good  or  entertaining 
as  they  may  be,  are  not  t  he 
real  modem    treatment    of 
religious  themes.     They  are 
not  in  a  word,  great  trage- 
dies with  the  breadth  Atid 
scope  of  a  great  truth    in 
them.     They  are  fine  melo- 
dramas and  are  to  be  com- 
mended only  in  so  far  as 
they  work  toward  the  high- 
er thing  and  aim  to  throw 
forth   a    picture    and    a 
lesson.      The  religious 
drama  is  either  a  simpler 
or  a  far   more  complex 
thing. 

It  was  a  sim- 
pler thing  in  the 
morality  such  as 
Everyman. 
Here  everything 
was  earnest,  di- 
rect,  naive. 
There  were  no 
tncks  of  acting, 
no  lavishness  of 
scenery,  no  com- 
plexity of  stage 
mechanism. 
The  costtiniing 
was  convention- 
al, and  where 

music  occurred  in  the  modem  version  it  did 
not  rightly  belong,  and  was  an  anachronism. 
When  originally  produced  it  was  seen  on  a 
p>ageant  wagon,  Ukely  well  acted,  but  acted  in 
somewhat  grandiose,  stilted  manner,  without 
any  idea  of  characterization.  Where  it  touched 
uf>on  Biblical  incidents  it  followed  them  to 
the  letter.  What  it  had  to  say  it  said  outright, 
without  symbolism  or  suggestiveness,  and  it 
drew  its  lesson  not  through  psychology  of 
character,  but  through  direct  preaching.    In  its 


—A    GLORY 
I    HAD    EV 


seriousness  it  was  often  indelicate,  using  char- 
acters which  to  the  modem  mind  are  shocking 
and  unpleasant. 

In  apposition  to  this  place  Heyse's  play 
Mary  of  Magdala,  which  Mrs.  Fiske  is  now  pro- 
ducing at  the  Manhattan  Theater,  New  York. 
The  first  impression  is  one  of  elaborateness. 
Every  detail  has  been  studied  and  worked  out- 
Picture  after  picture  of  Jem. 
^  salem  is  flashed   before    the 

eyes.     I  nfinite  pains  and  study 
have  been  taken  to  make  these 
historically  correct.      The  in- 
terior nf  the  houses,  with  their 
rich  hangings,  their  lavish 
furniture,  their  very  en- 
tertainments, are  to  be 
seen.     Here,  too,  are  the 
streets  and  gardens,  even 
the  country  side. 

In  costuming  the  same 
care  has  been  given  to 
make  the  representation 
accurate.  The 
dif!erent  trades- 
people, the  rich 
and  the  poor, 
the  priest  and 
the  soldier,  the 
Jew  and  the 
Roman  are  seen 
in  vivid  contrasts 
and  colorings. 
Were  it  for  noth- 
ing  else  this 
production 
would  be  note- 
worthy for  these 
views  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
Christian  era. 

This  is  the  first 
great  advance 
that  has  been 
made.  Allied  to 
it  is  what  is  known  as  the  "stage  business." 
There  is  a  mob  scene  in  the  house  of  Flavins, 
which  for  realism  has  scarcely  been  surpassed 
on  the  stage.  The  light  effects  are  especially 
significant  and  at  times,  such  as  where  Judas 
determines  to  betray  Christ,  full  of  symbohc 
value.  And  the  climax  of  all  is  reached  in  a 
thunder  storm  so  realistic  that  it  is  almost  un- 
comfortable. 

All  these  changes  are  what  might  be  regarded 
as  externalities,  and  if  the  modern  play  offered 


— A  CREATURE  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
ER  seen" 
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no  greater  divergence 

cause  for  boast  fulness. 
liut  it  is  in  the  subtler 
and  liner  q  utilities 
that  the  greatest 
changes  have  come. 
An  old  Coventry 
miracle  play  was  sim- 
ple and  direct  both  in 


its  stage  business 
and— here  the  point — 
in  its  interpretation  of 
Scri|>tures.  This  is 
where  the  great  con- 
trast conies.  Here  is 
\vhcre  the  modern 
drama  strikingly 
shows  the  sophistica- 
tion of  modern  though  L 
and  takes  its  place 
once  for  all. 

This  new  manntrr  of 
treating  the  Biblical 
narrative  is  not  sim- 
ple, but  is  subtle,  both 
daring  and  delicate.  The  old  miracle  phiys  were 
sinj^ularly  lackirtfT  in  taste  at  times,  even  ^^rant- 
ing  them  time  and  condition.  The  idea  of 
jjlaciir-  the  Dchy  upon  the  stage  in  a  3:::arb  of 
white  leathiT  has  something  grotesque  and 
al  mcts  t  re  %ti  i  l  in  g  i  n  i  t .  The  \vh  ol  e  t  re  a  t  ni  e  n  t  o  f 
sacred  personages  was  often  irreverent  to  the 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala,  it  cannot  be  accused  of  irreverence.     It  is 


delicately,  sincerely  reverent.  The  principal 
tluuitclei  i&  really  Christ.  The  whole  p' : 
centers  in  and  upon  Him.  He  is  the  motif  and 
whole  force  of  the  action.  Yet  His  form  b 
never  seen.  His  voice  ss  never  beard;  but  there 
is  not  a  moment  when  His  presence  is  not  felt, 
1 1  reaches  even  to  the  home  of  the  Magdalen. 
Preaching  in  Simon's  gardens;  with  His  dis- 
ciples in  Simon's  house ;  on  the  cross  at  Calvary. 
that  strange,  weird  influence  hovers  over  every^ 

moment,  bath- 
ing e\*erything 
in  a  poetic 
tragedy. 

Of  such  de- 
licacy  and  re- 
finement only 
the  modern 
mind  is  capa* 
ble.  Such 
subtlety  is 
wholly  mod- 
ern. It  is  tliis 
subtlety^  i  ti  - 
deed,  that  lifts 
this  play  to 
h  e  igh  ts  i  t 
would  other* 
wise  never 
reach.      For  it 


\    M.W    OF    llAKK    AND    LOWIiKlN'G    eorXT J^M AXCE, 
\    FALCO.Sr     AMONG    DOVES " 


IS  not  a  masterpiece 
th roil £^h out,  and  it  is 
only  in  certain  scenes 
a  n  d  bi  t  s  o  f  c  h  0  rac  t  eri  za- 
tion  that  it  has  the  in- 
g  re  d  i  e  n  t  s  o  i  the  1  oft  iest 
greatness. 

T  h  1  r  r  h  n  r  ;■  l  c  I  e  r  <  >  f 
Judas,  it  is,  which 
shows  the  finest  work- 
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CAIAPHAS 

"who  SBBKS  the  high  priest  op  JERUSALEM?" 

JUDAS 

"one  who  brings  tidings  you'll  be  glad  to  hear" 

manship.  He  is  far  from  the  conventional 
t>T)e.  He  is  a  man  of  intensity,  a  man  dis- 
tinctly of  ideals,  a  man  of  loftiness,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  hatred  and  passion. 
Whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  never  petty.  He  has 
in  him  the  elements  of  the  lover,  the  dreamer, 
the  doer.  He  is  a  fitting  disciple  of  the  Master. 
No  thirty  pieces  of  silver  entice  him  to  the 
betrayal.  The  motives  that  lead  him  thereto 
are  human  and  complex.  The  world  empire 
which  had  been  promised,  which  drew  him 
from  the  loving  embraces  of  Mary  of  Magdala, 
and  which  he  thought  meant  an  end  of  Roman 
sway,  he  has  fotmd  to  be  a  simple  philosophy 
of  love.  This  rankles  in 
his  breast,  and  when,  in  his 
disappointment  and  d  e  - 
spair,  he  sees  Mary  whom 
he  has  loved  turned  from 
that  impure  love  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  hatred, 
despair,  lost  hope,  fill  his 
heart,  and  it  is  then,  at  the 
urging  of  the  High  Priest, 
Caiaphas,  that  he  agrees  to 
betray  his  Teacher.  His 
grief  and  remorse  after  the 
deed,  his  tragic  death,  all 
leave  one  with  a  lasting 
pity  and  sympathy  for  a 
nian  who  has  not  been  so 
much  evil  at  heart  as  the 
sport  of  fate  and  disposition. 
This  realistic  treatment 
is  the  keynote  to  the  play. 
Take  again  the  character 
of  Mary.     At  the  begin- 


ning of  the  play  she  is  seen  surrounded  by 
luxury,  but  deserted  by  her  lover.  She  has 
come  to  a  place  where  the  glitter  and  shimmer 
are  found  to  be  tinsel,  and  life  has  begun  to  show 
its  true  values.  Experience  has  been  her  teacher 
and  her  schooling  has  been  severe.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  curiosity  that  urges  her 
to  visit  Flavius's  house  .whence  she  can  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  Nazarene.  It  is  partly  a 
desire  to  know  the  power  of  the  man  who  cotild 
draw  from  her  charms  her  lover,  partly  the 
search  for  a  new  sensation,  a  vague  longing  for 
something  better.  When  at  last  she  does  see 
Him,  when  she  hears  His  words,  her  life  changes 
in  a  singularly  true  manner.  Piety  becomes, 
even  as  love  before,  a  passion  with  her.  She  is 
enamored  with  it.  It  permeates  her  being  and 
is  expressed  in  her  walk,  her  movements.  Her 
eyes  soften  and  sparkle  with  a  new  light  under 
its  power.  Then  the  newness  wears  off  and  the 
passion  melts  into  pain  and  the  Magdalen 
becomes  the  creature  of  sorrow,  the  penitent,, 
pitiable  suffering  creature,  the  humblest  and  th6: 
truest  motimer  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  modem 
treatment  of  the  religious  theme.  PsychoU 
ogy  is  its  keynote.  It  is  the  portrayal  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  reverent,  beautif til,  holy — a  lesson,  an  edu- 
cation, and  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

And  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  modem 
audience?  A  glance  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
will  give  an  idea. 

The  critic  of  the  New  York  World  says: 
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Mary  of  Magdala  will  stand  by  itself  as  an  example 
of  the  purely  intellectual  and  dignified  in  stage 
undertakings  as  far  as  current  theatricals  in  New 
York  are  concerned.  It  was  substantial  throughout ; 
it  had  nothing  of  tinsel  or  the  tawdry  about  it. 
It  is  a  play  for  the  serious  minded,  and  by  them  it 
will  be  appreciated  and  applauded. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  **The  play  is  a 
moving  poetic  spectacle." 

The  New  York  Times,  comparing  Mary  of 
Magdala   with    other   so-called 
modern    religious    plays,   com- 
ments : 

Mary  of  Magdala  is  as  truly  re- 
ligious and  as  truly  dramatic  as 
these  are  falsely  religious  and  falsely 
melodramatic.  Its  whole  atmos- 
phere is  as  dignified  and  elevated 
as  theirs  is  cheap  and  commonplace. 
Its  code  of  esthetics  is  as  sotmd  as 
theirs  is  flashy  and  banal.  If  those 
who  delight  in  the  religious  melo- 
drama of  theatrical  commerce 
wish  to  see  what  a  truly  religious 
drama  can  be  they  have  only  to  go 
to^Mrs.  Fiske's  latest  production. 

One  word  remains  to  be  said 
concerning  the  author  and  the 
actors.  Paul  Heyse,  the  author, 
is  a  German  who  has  long  been 
called  the  dean  of  German  let- 
ters. He  has  been  a  very  pro- 
lific writer,  with  a  hundred  or 
more  novels  and  plays  attached 
to  his  name.  Most  of  these  are 
of  "^  religious  or  psychological 
character.  The  combination  of 
these  two  qualities  is  seen  in 
this  his  greatest  and  best  piece 
of  work. 

In  regard  to  the  acting,  the 
most  notable  thing  is  the  even- 
ness of  tone  and  purity  of  style. 
There  are  no  divergent  schools 
to  be  seen.  Everything  is  sub- 
ordinated and  co-ordinated  to 
make  a  single  perfect  harmoni- 
ous picture.  Three  characters 
stand  out  especially — Flavius, 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Woodruff; 
Judas,  by  Mr.  Power;  and 
Mary,  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  Of  Mr. 
Power's  work  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said.  It  is  a  perfect  study,  a  careful 
analysis  of  a  complex  character  in  which  every 
shade  and  color  is  nicely  brought  out.  Side 
by  side  almost  he  stands  with  Mrs.  Fiske  in 
her  portrayal  of  Mary.  In  spite  of  what 
critics  have  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the 
finest  piece  of  work  which   this   great   actress 


ALL  HER  THOUGHTS  ARE  FIXED 
ON    him" 


has  given.  No  one  on  the  American  stage 
could  have  portrayed  Mary  as  she  did  any 
more  than  any  other  actress  could  have  equal- 
led her  Tess.  For  downright  greatness  both 
in  originality  of  conception  and  clearness  of 
portrayal,  for  pure  art  freed  from  trickery,  she 
stands  alone.  . 

Mary  of  Magdala  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  most  worthy  modem  plays  which  has  been 
seen  in  America  the  last  five 
years.  For  the  seriousness  of 
its  endeavor  and  its  loftiness  of 
purpose  it  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  For  the  perfection  in 
which  it  is  produced  it  merits 
the  support  and  gratitude  of  the 
American  public. 

Finally,  to  the  lover  of  the 
drama,  it  is  full  of  interest  and 
full  of  promise.  It  shows  more 
clearly  than  any  other  recent 
play  produced  in  this  country  in 
years  that  the  serious  drama 
is  not  quite  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  a  real  tragedy  is  still 
profitable  from  a  financial  as  well 
as  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
After  all,  in  the  modem  ephem- 
eral so-called  "society  plays," 
there  are  just  so  many  situa- 
tions which  after  a  time  become 
as  a  game  of  chess,  the  only 
interest  being  the  moves  and — 
the  time  limit.  According  to 
the  manager,  the  formula  for  a 
successful  play  might  be  re- 
duced to  something  like  this:  a 
laugh  alternating  with  tears. 
And  this  formula  can,  indeed, 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  "suc- 
cesses," the  laugh  often  being 
dragged  in  simply  to  produce 
a  contrast.  In  other  words,  the 
appeal  is  entirely  to  the  emo- 
tions; the  intellect  very  often 
is  all  but  insulted.  The  eternal 
craving  for  simple  amusement 
is  usually  bought  at  any- 
cost — whether  the  price  be  an 
outrage  upon  art  or  morals. 
But  this  cannot  go  on  forever.  Already  the  tide 
is  ttirning.  Among  this  year's  productions  we 
have  seen  or  are  to  see  a  serious,  worthy  play  by 
Mr.  Pinero,and  Mr.  Phillip's  Herod.while  several 
Shakespearean  revivals  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Sothem  and  Mr.  Gillette  speak  of  better  things, 
and  show  something  of  undercurrents. 
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In  the  ability  to  connote,  to  concentrate 
beauty  and  truth  within  narrow  limits,  M. 
Laiique  is  not  unlike  Browning  who,  in  four 
lines  of  verse,  paints  in  A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's 
a  complete  picttire  of  Venice:  earth,  air,  sea, 
and  so  on  down  to  Shylock's  bridge  with  the 
houses  standing  upon  it.  By  this  power  of 
rapid  representation,  which  is  the  gift  of 
genius  alone,  M.  Lalique  reveals  his  rank  as  an 
artist.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  fer- 
tile, ever-working  creative  imagination  which 
has  made  him  reject  the  old  traditions  of  his 
art  and  craft,  and  caused  him  to  turn  to 
Nature  as  to  the  only  worthy  inspiring 
force.  Of  his  originality  a  French  critic 
has  said  that  he  devises  jewels  which 
have  never  been  conceived  since 
women  and  lovers  hi  personal 
ornament  have  existed;  that  he 
has  completely  changed  such 
ornaments,  as  to  character,  di- 
mensions, form  and  color;  in 
short,  that  an  important  art 
must  hereafter  be  dated  from 
him. 


In  the  existence  of 
M.  Lalique,  therefore, 
France  possesses 
a  powerful  cham- 
pion to  aid  her  in 
:naintaining  her 
old-time  suprem- 
acy; just  as  the 
quality  of  the 
artist's  genius  is 
in  itself  a  happy 
indication  for  the  future:  refuting  with 
fact  the  gloomy  and  jealous  prophecies  of 
those  who  are  over-anxious  to  announce  her 
decadence.  The  fresh  and  immediate  ideas 
of  Nature  expressed  in  the  flower-jewels 
of  th2  French  artist-craftsman  speak  volumes 
of  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  national 
art.  In  him  history  repeats  itself.  He  has 
rejected  the  combinations  of  lines,  the 
old  meaningless  symbols  used  by  generation 
after  generation  of  his  predecessors,  to  draw 
inspiration  from  plant  and  animal  life;  just  as 

^Textbypenmssioaof  TheCraftamaxL  mustratioos  with  one  ex- 
ceptx>Q  otherwise  credited,  by  courtesy  of  The  International  Studio. 


the  Gothic  artists  spumed  the  dead  Byzantine 
decorative  principles  to  create  their  own 
vigorous  and  vital  ornament. 

The  originality  of  M.  Lalique  in  design  is 
matched  by  what  may  be  termed  his  democ- 
racy in  the  choice  of  material.  The  flower 
of  the  Luxembourg,  not  intended  for  personal 
adornment,  but  rather  executed  as  a  tour  de 
force,  is,  in  all  respects,  a  typical  example  of  his 
work.  Here,  one  finds  the  different  textures 
of  stem,  calyx,  ovary  and  petal  represented 
by  different  enamels  or  smalti:  used  not  as  by 
the  old  craftsmen  of  Limoges,  nor 
yet  as  by  modern  skilled  goldsmiths, 
but  after  the  manner  of  a  discoverer 
:ind  with  the  confidence  of  a  master. 
I  hr:-  colors,  csf>ecially  those  of  the 
greens  in  s  tern  and  seed-vessel, 
are  enchanting:  having  that 
^ayish'Wliite  effect  which  in 
nature  ovEirspreads  the  green, 
and  is  due  to  what  is  named 
by  botanists  pubescence;  that 
iSh  a  covering  of  fine,  soft 
hriirs,  Tlie  petals  of  the  poppy 
arc  even  yet  more  marvelous 
to  thr  spectator,  whether 
lie  be  an  unskilled 
iulmirer  of  the  beauti- 
ful, or  yet  again 
one  who,  through 
observation  and 
study,  knows 
something  of 
enamels  and  of  the 
difficulties  attend- 
ing their  production.  The  petals  of  the  flower 
are  gray;  the  enamel  being  of  a  translucence 
very  nearly  approaching  transparency,  and 
the  color  varying:  passing  from  pale,  light 
and  somewhat  cold  effects  up  to  spots  or  rather 
dashes  of  black;  the  whole  being  marked 
with  a  most  delicate  and  involved  system 
of  veining  resembling  a  minute  network, 
and  exactly  counterfeiting  the  structural 
peculiarity  of  the  field  flower.  By  this  com- 
plete mastery  over  a  stubborn,  subtle  and 
elusive  substance,  gained  by  patience,  chemical 
knowledge  and  an  expenditure  recalling  that 
of  the  old  alchemists  who,  never  despairing, 
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again  and  again  threw  their  all  into  the  cru- 
cible, M.  Lalique  has  gained  a  freedom  never 
before  attained  by  an  adept  in  his  special  art. 
Thus,  no  longer  confined  to  the  use  of  the  few 
metals  called  precious,  and  to  that  of  rare  and 
costly  stones,  he  has  reacted  against  the  exces- 
sive, one  might  almost  say  the  abusive,  employ- 
ment of  the  diamond.  He  chooses  his  gems 
for  their  beauty  and  appropriateness,  not  for 
money  value,  or  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  moment,  which  is  in  itself  based  upon  a 
passing  caprice  of  some  sovereign  or  aristo- 
crat. The  preference  of  a  certain  king  for  the 
moonstone  may  send  the  rich  idlers  of  Europe 
on  a  mad  quest  through  the  rue  de  la  Paix 
for  gems  large  and  lustrous,  which  shall  rival 
the  radiance  of  the  earth's  satellite;  or  a  queen 
may  adopt  designs  of  costly  combinations, 
inartistic  in  themselves  and  with  nothing  in 
their  favor  save  royal  patronage.  But  such 
conditions  are  ignored  by  M.  Lalique  who, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted,  has  raised  his 
art  to  a  new  level  from  which  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  lower  it.  For  it  is  not  too  much 
to  predict  that  his  lovely  creations  will  never 
be  found  in  museum  collections  of  ctirios, 
but  rather  that  they  will  rank  among  the  works 
of  master-artists  who  have  added  to  the  real 
glories  of  France.  What  has  before  been 
characterized  as  his  democratic  use  of  material 
is  sometimes  carried  to  a  point  which  would  be 
perilous  for  an  artist  of  less  distinction.  The 
Ltixembourg  poppy  contains  no  mineral  more 
precious  than  onyx,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
an  tmusual  simplicity  for  the  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  M.  Lalique.  Often  to  adorn  and 
crown  a  marvel  of  workmanship  he  chooses  a 
baroque  pearl,  which,  a  few  years  since,  would 
have  been  rejected  by  the  expert  as  a  vagary 
of  nature — a  poor,  misshapen  thing,  fit  to  form 
the  hunch  on  the  back  of  a  dwarf  in  a  toy- 


jewel,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  gem-cabinets  of 
Florence  and  Dresden.  But  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  substitution  of  irregular  forms 
for  the  rotmd  and  regular  pearls  prized  in  the 
world  market,  or  with  his  preferences  for  com- 
paratively inexpensive  or  semi-precious  stones,, 
chosen  for  their  qualities  of  color  and  substance, 
as  fitting  some  general  scheme.  His  innova- 
tions extend  yet  further,  and  he  has  bestowed 
the  touch  of  his  genius  upon  material  hitherto 
regarded  as  common  or  vulgar.  The  costly 
shell  of  yellow  tint,  so  highly  prized  by  gold- 
smiths as  often  to  be  incrusted  with  diamondsy 
he  has  replaced  in  his  work  by  a  certain  kind 
of  horn,  which,  instead  of  a  surface  of  unvar>^- 
ing  translucence,. offers  graded  chromatic  tones 
most  grateful  to  the  eye.  For  color  also  he 
often  chooses  agate,  forming  of  its  soft, 
opaque  greens  and  whites  a  background  for 
some  exquisite  piece  of  craftsmanship,  or  for 
some  high-light  made  by  the  flashing  body  of 
a  jewel.  He  has  even  forced  his  democracy 
of  choice  to  the  point  of  using,  in  his  more 
elaborate  designs  requiring  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  values,  the  small  red  pebbles  found 
in  France  in  the  sand  of  gardens. 
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The  democratic  spirit  shown  in  M.  Lalique's 
choice  of  material  is  qmte  paralleled  by  his 
freedom  in  selecting  a  subject  for  treatment. 
Not  that  he  pursues  vagaries,  or  forces  him- 
self to  produce  the  unusual;  for  no  artist 
could  be  more  restrained  or  well-balanced  than 
he  shows  himself  to  be  even  in  his  most 
daring  schemes.  He  has  simply  enlarged  the 
legitimate  field  of  his  art  and  craft  by  using 
the  prerogative  of  genius  to  go  beyond  the 
conventional  and  the  commonplace.  The 
rose,  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  mar- 
guerite, which 
have    satisfied 


simply  as  types  amid  the  great  variety  of  his 
work,  mark  him  as  one  who  has  explored  the 
infinitude  of  Nature,  and  they  recall  that  other 
gl-eat  French  artist  and  craftsman,  Bernard 
Palissy,  the  ceramist,  who,  like  Lalique,  as  an 
innovator  in  an  aristocratic  art,  lovingly  stud- 
ied and  portrayed  the  lower  and  more  obscure 
forms  of  plant,  insect  and  animal  life. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  latter  class  of  subjects^ 
the  modem. goldsmith  stands  alone  in  his  art. 

Scarabs  or  beetles 
by  reason  of  their 
symbolism,  were 
amon^  the   most 


generations  of  gem* 
setters  and  gold- 
smiths by  affording 
them  opportunity 
^or  Tuassing  the 
bri^Iiaiicy  of  dia- 
monds or  the  sheen 
of  p*^3rls»  are  set 
aside  by  him  for 
other,  oftentimes 
tor  humbler  flowers, 
'^^tc^  character, 
toi-  -       -     .,. 

offers  possibilities 
hitherto  unper- 
ceived  by  workers  in  the  precious  metals, 
frequently  he  treats  the  yellow  jonquil  and 
the  anemone,  rendering  their  individuality 
by  a  bald  yet  chaste  use  of  the  art  nouveau 
iine.  Again,  he  chooses  the  mistletoe  for  its 
sharply  defined  foliage;  the  wheat-ear  for  the 
variety  of  treatment   which   it   permits;   the 
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ancient  objects 
of  adornment^  and 
the^  same  is^  true 
of  snake  and 
d  T  a*g  o  n  [  d  e's  i'g'njs . 
But  as  symbols, 
tjhe^y  are  alw^a^y^s 
found  in  isolation, 
neve  r[l  n't  h  ei  r  p  roper 
e  ny  i  r  oVm^n  t .  As 
separate  pieces,  M. 
Lalique  chooses 
reptiles  and  other 
animal  types  for 
their  charm  of 
line  and  their  beauty  or  brilliancy  of  color- 
ing. Beyond  this,  he  introduces  them  into 
his  more  complicated  designs,  because  of 
their  affinity  for  certain  plants,  or  their 
agreement  with  a  general  scheme  which, 
in  miniature,  almost  assumes  the  character 
of  a  landscape.     As  a  case  in  point,  one  may 


thistle  for  the  beauties  of  both  calyx  and  corolla;  cite  an  exquisitely  wrought  comb,  in  which 
and  various  aquatic  plants  and  sea-weeds  for  enameled  bees  with  wings,  transparent  as  in 
their  structural  effects.    These  subjects,  chosen     nature,    are    seen    scaling    flower-stalks    and 
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gathering  honey; 
the  poise  of  the 
insects  telling  that 
they  are  intoxicated* 
with  perfume, 
unwieldy  through 
weight,  and  that 
their  legs  are 
hindered  by  wax : 
a  situation  drawn 
to  the  very  life  and 
rich  in  the  most 
delicate  humor. 

The  studies  of 
plant-life  found  in 
M.  Lalique's  jewels 
are  no  less  admi- 
rable. They  repre- 
sent both  flower  and 
leaf  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  their 
existence:  some- 
times in  the  full 
beauty  of  bloom ; 
sometimes  in  de- 
cline, when  they 
wither  and  take  on 
the  color  of  rust; 
when  their  [texture, 
according  to  the 
species,  thickens 
and  stiffens,  or  else 
becomes  thin  and 
hard,  revealing  the 
shrunken  and  [con- 
tracted veins  of 
nourishment.  And 
here  again  the 
patient  French 
craftsman  becomes 
an  eloquent  nature- 
poet,  receiving  a 
powerful  impression  from  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  wonderful  in  the  world  about  him,  and 
giving  out  again  that  impression  scarcely 
diminished  in  force,  although  transmuted 
into  unyielding  substances  and  reflected  within 
the  narrowest  limits. 

Another  artistic  trait  of  M.  Lalique  remains 
to  be  noted.  That  is  his  quality  as  a 
decorator :  his  manner  of  transforming  the 
real  into  the  conventional.     His    process  has 
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been  described  by  a  French  critic  as  one  cf 
simplification,  of  seizing  and  isolating  the 
chief  characteristic  of  an  object:  by  which 
means  he  but  follows  the  indications  of 
Nature  and  renders  his  conventional  flower 
plant,  or  animal,  truer  to  its  type  than  any 
given  specimen  of  the  same  species,  modified 
by  accidents  and  subjected  to  special  con- 
ditions. 

Side  by  side  with  his  great  power  of  con- 
ventionalizing, he  shows  the  other  essential 
quality  of  the  decorator,  that  is  to  say,  the 
color  sentiment.  He  graduates  and  shades, 
he  strengthens  or  weakens  his  effects  as  easily 
as  a  musician  regulates  his  sounds  from  piano 
to  fortissimo.  He  distributes  his  color-ele- 
ments to  support,  or  to  contrast  with  one 
another,  so  that  no  fragment  is  lost,  and  that 
all  concur  in  a  general  harmonv.  rich  or  simple, 
at  his  will.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  his 
subtle  *eyc,  like  the  highly-trained  ear  of  a 
violinist,  was  constantly  intent  upon  dividing 
and  subdividing  tones,  to  the  end  of  creating 
a  delicate  and  infinite  scale  with  which  to 
play  upon  sensuous  perception.     Sometimes  he 
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composes  with  pearls  of  differing  colors  and 
tones,  crossing  and  mingling  their  reflections 
until  they  become  a  very  orchestra  of  color. 
Sometimes  he  selects  a  ruby  which  appears 
on  his  work  like  the  expanse  of  deep-toned 
crimson  dominating  in  a  Venetian  painting. 
Or  again,  with  equal  but  grave  effect,  he  con- 
structs a  harmony  in  which  the  sapphire 
carries  the  principal  theme.  But  always  he 
is  the  same  master,  never  barely  attaining  his 
results,  but  by  his  ease  and  brilliancy  giving 
assurance  that  his  powers  have  not  yet  been 
exerted  to  their  limit. 

Taken  thus  for  all  in  all,  M.  Lalique  is  an 
artist  of  that  type — ^the  creative — which 
appears  most  rarely  in  the  cotirse  of  time. 
He  has  given  a  new  direction  to  the  art  which 


he  practises,  and  indicates  to  those  who  shall 
succeed  him  alluring  possibilities  of  beauty. 
He  has  raised  the  objects  which  he  creates 
from  the  rank  of  toys  and  talismans  up  to  that 
of  true  works  of  art.  This  he  has  accom- 
plished by  a  double  means:  the  force  of  genius 
and  the  force  of  craftsmanship.  The  love  of 
Nature  and  the  impulse  to  translate  her 
beauties  into  artistic  form  were  bestowed  upon 
him  at  birth.  The  power  to  express  what  he 
feels  more  acutely  than  common  men  has 
been  gained  through  an  active  union  of  brain 
and  hand.  M.  Lalique  is  at  once  sculptor, 
painter,  enameler  and  goldsmith.  His  thought 
gathers  in  the  loveliness  of  the  material  world 
and  his  hand  reaches  out  for  the  tool  lest  the 
heavenly  vision  be  dissipated  and  the  wealth 
of  impression  reduced  to  nothing.  The  tool 
has  admitted  him  to  the  number  of  the 
immortals.  Nor  will  it  refuse  a  similar  reward 
to  other  enthusiasts  who  shall  follow  in  the  path 
of  M.  Lalique.  The  tool  for  the  coming  cen- 
tury is  the  sign  of  salvation. 
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An  excellent  work  has  been  prepared  by  Witmer  Stone  and  William  Everett  Cram,  which,  in  its  scope, 
includes  some  accotmt  of  the  entire  American  mammalia.'*  Not  only  is  the  text  matter  valuable  for  the 
pxupose  of  the  student,  but  it  makes  as  well  reading  of  tmusxial  interest.  This  residt  is  much  heightened 
by  the  many  fine  illustrations,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  photographs  from  wild  life.  In  the  following 
brief  selections  one  small  animal  has  been  chosen  from  each  of  the  great  orders  of  land  mammals.  The  sea 
mammals  and  bats  are  not  represented.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  the  pub^ 
Ushers,  for  both  text  and  illustrations. 
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THE  OPOttUMS;  ORDER:  MARSUPIALS 

The  marsupials  form  a  special  class  to  themselves, 
and  of  these  we  have  but  one  representative  in 
America : 

The  opossum  is 
our  only  represen- 
tative of  that  re- 
markable class  of 
beasts  in  which 
the  young  are 
bom  at  such  an 
early  and  unde- 
veloped stage  that 
the  mother  is 
obliged  to  carry 
them  about  in  her 
pocket  for  several 
weeks;  when  first 
bom  a  kangaroO; 
an  opossum,  and  a 
mouse  are  of  very 
nearly  the  same 
size,  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  A  mother 
opossum  takes  her  half-dozen  or  more  infants 
as  fast  as  they  are  bom  and  drops  them  into 
her  pouch,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  the 
little  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  do  nothing 
but  sleep  and  grow. 

Opossums  are  anything  but  attractive  or 
intelligent  beasts.  About  the  most  marked 
exhibition  of  intelligence  that  they  ever 
appear  to  display  is  their  well-known  trick 
of  feigning  death  or  playing  possum  as  a  last 
resort  in  danger.  Even  this  has  become  so 
habitual  with  the  species  as  to  be  almost  or 
quite  instinctive,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever 
knowingly  pretend  to  be  dead  any  more  than 
the  numerous  beetles  and  spiders  which  possess 
the  same  habit. 

Nature  most  effectually  assists  the  possum 
in  making  the  ruse  successful,  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  it  tried  is  bound  to  admit,  for 
the  long,  lean,  dull,  white  jaws  and  black 
withered  ears  and  skinny  tail  bear  in  them- 
selves   the    very    semblance    of    death.     And 

^American  Animals;  Witmer  Stone  and  William  Hveiett  Craui 
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when  the  possum  plays  possum  he  invariably 
draws  back  the  gums  from  his  glittering  white 
teeth  until  he  looks  as  if  he  might  have  been 
dead  for  a  month;  especially  as  his  fur  has 
at  all  times  the  faded,  colorless  look  and  loose,, 
wind-blown  texture  of  hair  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  wind  and  weather  for  an  entire  season- 

ARMAOILLOS;  ORDER:    EDENTATES 

The  first  of  our  non-marsupial  animals  are  the- 
edentates.  Of  these  likewise  the  Americas  afitord  a^ 
single  example: 

The  Edentates  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
series  of  the  non-marsupial  mammals.  In  dis- 
tribution they  are  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  South  America,  the  best-known  members 
of  the  group  being  the  ant-eaters,  sloths  and 
armadillos. 

In  former  ages  we  had  in  North  America 
gigantic  beasts  of  this  order,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  megalon3rx  and  mylo- 
don,  huge  sloth-like  animals,  which  existed 
along  with  the  mastodon  and  saber-toothed 
tigers,  and  doubtless  served  as  the  chief  source 
of  food  supply  for  the  latter. 

When  we  think  of  these  former  giants  it  is 
disappointing  to  find  that  our  only  represent- 
ative of  the  edentates  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  to-day  is  a  single  species 
of  armadillo  which  crosses  the  Mexican 
boundary  into  the  State  of  Texas. 
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SIX-BANDED    ARMADILLO 


Covered  from  end  to  end  with  his  bony 
armament,  the  armadillo  at  once  recalls  the 
box  tortoise;  and  his  sudden  transformation, 
when  harassed,  into  a  round  ball  of  homy 
plates,  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  the  snapping 
shut  of  the  shell  of  the  turtle. 

The  armadillo  is  an  habitual  digger,  making 
his  burrows  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  arid  regions 
in  which  he  lives  and  veAttmng  forth  mainly 
by  night.  In  the  matter  of  food  he  is  not 
particular;  vegetable  and  animal  matter  lioth 
appear  on  his  bill  of  fare,  and  carrion  forms 
no  small  part  of  his  diet,  while  the  insects  and 
maggots  which  it  attracts  are  not  overlooked. 

THE  PECCAIICS;  ORDER:  UNQUUTEr 

Passing  to  the  ungulates  or  hpofed  animals,  the 
next  in  the  ascending  order  of  land  mammals,  we 
choose  the  Texas  Peccary  as  a  t)rpical  representa- 
tive: 

Peccaries  are  the  American  representatives 
of  the  pig  family  and  take  the  place  of  the 
wild  boars  of  Europe.  Like  many  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  western  hemisphere,  they  are  an 
improvement  upon  their  like  in  the  Old  World, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  distinctly  more  advanced 
in  development.  They  have  a  complicated 
stomach,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  ruminant 
mammals,  and  have  three  instead  of  four  toes 
<m  the  hind  feet. 

In  general  appearance  the  peccary  resembles 
^  small  black  pig,  with  a  mane  and  slender 
legs,  and  he  is  said  to  root  and  wallow  in  a  truly 
pig-like  fashion. 

The  home  of  the  Texas  peccary  is  low  river 
bi^ttoms  with  dense  thickets  and  overgrown 
^^amps.  Here  he  may  be  found  singly  or 
in  small  droves  feeding  on  the  acorns,  pecans 
and  walnuts,  or  grubbing  up  roots.  Spots 
which  are  particularly  frequented  by  them 
^ually  smell  strongly  of  the  peculiar  skunk- 
like odor  which  they  emit. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  stories  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  South   American   peccaries, 


our  species  seem  to  be  a  harmless  beast, 
preferring  to  escape  by  flight  rather  than  turn 
upon  its  pursuers,  though  its  sharp  teeth  and 
well-developed  tusks  would  make  it  a  rather 
formidable  enemy. 

PORCUPINES,  BEAVERS,  MARMOTS,  SHREWS;  ORDER:    RODENTS 

Among  the  rodents,  the  next  group  in  American 
mammalia, we  have  chosen  five  representatives  of  the 
smaller  animals : 

The  porcupine  is  much  more  interesting  as 
a  species  than  as  an  individual.  Looked  at 
either  as  an  example  of  the  beneficent  protec- 
tion which  is  rendered  to  every  creatuire 
according  to  its  needs,  or  as  a  branch  of  the 
rodent  family  that  has  succeeded  in  perfecting 
a  most  unique  method  of  defense  through  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  furnishes 
an  interesting  study. 

The  Canada  porcupine  of  the  present  day 
is  apparently  a  result  of  this  sort  of  selection, 
stumping  about  the  woods  like  a  turtle  in  its 
shell,  intent  only  on  filling  his  stomach  with 
the  green  bark  of  trees  he  hauls  himself 
laboriously  up  among  the  branches  and  strips 
them  bare,  killing  a  tree  for  his  meal. 

The  porcupine's  quills  are  hard  to  avoid, 
and  each  one  is  fitted  with  numberless  little 
barbs  that,  once  the  quill  penetrates  the  skin, 
keep  forcing  it  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
sufferer's  flesh  with  every  involuntary  twinge 
of  his  muscles,  until  a  vital  part  is  stabbed  and 
the  hunter  pays  high  for  his  meal,  many  a  por- 
cupme  avenging  his  own  death  weeks  after 
he  has  been  eaten;  even  the  wily  fisher  is  said 
to  be  occasionally  killed  in  this  manner. 

The  beavers  are  our  largest  gnawing  animals. 
They  are  heavily  btiilt  and  thoroughly  adapted 
for  an  aquatic  life,  with  their  wonderful  broad, 
flat,  naked  tail,  and  webbed  hind  feet.  Both 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  four-toed,  but  the  second 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  is  peculiar  in  having  two 
claws. 
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CANADIAN  PORCUPINE.     QUILLS  THROWN  FORWARD 

Everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  beaver's 
custom  to  dam  up  small  streams  and  build 
their  thatched  and  mud-plastered  log  cabins  on 
the  margins  of  the  pounds  thus  made.  The 
dam  is  made  of  logs  and  trunks  wattled 
together  and  filled  in  with  stones  and  earth, 
the  whole  cunningly  bent  against  the  current 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

It  is  frequently  reinforced  by  other  dams 
iust  below  that  back  up  the  water  against  the 
first  and  relieve  it  of  a  part  of  the  pressure. 

As  the  Waaler  rises  the  beavers  watch  the 
shores  carefully  and  every  depression  in  the 
bank  likely  to  lead  the  water  off  to  one  side 
is  promptly  dammed  and  the  pond  at  last 
brought  to  the  desired  level. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  woodchuck  really 
sleeps  all  winter  long,  then  his  waking  hours 
occupy  an  extremely  small  portion  of  his  life, 
for  during  the  entire  summer  he  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  his  hole,  and  as  he 
never  takes  his  meals  there,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  he  can  occupy  himself  at  such 
times  except  in  sleeping.  He  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  industrious  animal  in  existence  except 
when  engaged  in  digging  his  hole,  when  he  works 
away  at  a  tremendous  rate  until  it  is  finished; 


but  once  it  is  completed,  he  seldom  attempts 
to  enlarge  or  remodel  it  in  any  way,  but  spends 
his  days  in  luxurious  ease,  coming  out  to  get 
his  breakfast  soon  after  sunrise,  while  the  dew 
is  still  on  the  grass,  at  which  time  I  fancy  he 
makes  his  most  substantial  meal,  though  he 
may  occasionally  be  seen  feeding  at  any  time 
of  day.  At  noon  he  is  pretty  sure  to  make  his 
appearance  above  ground  for  luncheon,  but 
apparently  spends  more  time  then  in  sunninj? 
himself  than  in  eating.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
he  again  shows  himself,  and  feeds  until  nearly 
sunset,  when  he  descends  into  his  burrow 
for  the  night.  It  is  not  often  that  he  is  obliged 
to  go  many  steps  from  his  doorway  in  order 
to  fill  himself,  and  by  autumn  he  has  usually 
reached  a  perfectly  ludicrous  state  of  obesity. 
The  spermophiles,  closely  allied  to  the  chip- 
munks, form  as  it  were  the  connecting  link 
between  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots.  They 
are  restricted  to  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  species,  two  of 
which  cross  the  Mississippi-  The  best  known 
and  most  widely  distributed  form  is  the  striped 
spermophile  or  "striped  gopher"  as  it  is  also 
called.  Vernon  Bailey,  in  his  report  upon  these 
animals,  says:  "Throughout  the  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  the  little  striped  sperm- 
ophile is  a  familiar  object  as  it  darts  through 
the  grass  to  its  hole  or  is  seen  standing 
upright  on  its  hind  feet,  straight  and  motion- 
less as  a  stick.  With  its  short  ears,  smoothly- 
rounded  head,  and  the  forefeet  drooping  at  its 
sides,  there  is  no  point  about  its  outline  to 
catch  the  eye,  and  at  a  little  distance  it  it 
impossible  to   distinguish   it  from  old  picket 
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pin  or  fence  stake.  Standing  thus  the  animal 
will  often  allow  one  to  approach  within  a  few 
yards,  then  quickly  dropping  on  all  fours  it 
utters  a  shrill  chatter  and  dives  into  a  hole 
close  by.'* 

Nearly  all  the  insectivores  are  terrestrial,  the 
moles  burrowing  in  the  ground,  the  shrews 
living  in  burrows  and  also  on  the  stirface. 
They  are  mainly  insectivorous,  as  their  name 
implies,  though  some  species  vary  their  diet. 

Our  American  species  are  all  of  small  size 
and  are  clothed  with  very  soft,  silky  fur.  The 
eyes  are  small  and  rudimentary,  while  the 
teeth  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  camivora. 

Dr.  Merriam,  speaking  of  their  voracious 
habits,  states  that  he  once  confined  three  of 
these  restless  little  beasts  under  an  ordinary 
tumbler.  "Almost  immediately  they  com- 
menced fighting,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  was 
slaughtered  and  eaten  by  the  other  two.  Before 
night  one  of  them  killed  and  ate  its  only  stir- 
viving  companion,  and  its  abdomen  was  much 
distended  by  the  meal.  Hence  in  less  than 
eight  hours  one  of  these  tiny  wild  beasts  had 
attacked,  overcome,  and  ravenously  consumed 
two  of  its  own  species,  each  as  large  and  heavy 
as  itself." 

I  have  never  seen  a  live  marsh-shrew, 
though  I  have  hunted  and  set  traps  for  them 
along  various  little  brooks  and  similar  moist 
and  watery  places.  It  would  appear  that  they 
occupy  much  the  same  position  among  the 
shrews  that  minks  and  otters  hold  in  the  weasel 
tribe,  swimming  about  or  diving  beneath  the 
surface  for  minnows  or  water  beetles,  or  racing 
along  the  margin  to  stop  here  and  there  to 
overturn  wet  leaves 
or  dig  in  the  mud 
tor  worms. 

Tadpoles  and 
caddis  worms  and 
the  multitudinous 
variety  of  wrig- 
gling larvae  that 
inhabit  the  bot- 
toms of  little  brooks 
inust  ftirnish  them 
^'ith  sufficient  food 
^t  all  seasons.  In 
*1J  likelihood  they 
^tlso  maKe  frequent 
excursions  to  higher 
and  drier  ground, 
as  the  whim  seizes 
them. 
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MARSH  SHREW 

WEASEU,  LYNX;  ORDER:  CARNIVOROUS 

Passing  over  bats  the  next  group  is  the  car- 
nivorous or  flesh-eating  group,  many  of  which  are 
large  animals.  Of  the  numerous  smaller  ones  a 
representative  of  the  weasels  and  of  the  cat  tribe 
are  given  here: 

The  various  kinds  of  weasels  in  this  country 
are  much  alike  in  their  habits,  and  there  is 
probably  as  much  difference  to  be  observed 
between  the  ways  of  individuals  of  each  species 
as  between  the  different  species.  There  are 
certain  family  characteristics,  however,  which 
apply  to  all  of  them.  First  of  all,  they  are 
hunters ;  if  they  ever  follow  the  example  of  the 
majority  of  the  flesh-eaters  and  partake  of 
beechnuts,  berries,  mushrooms,  or  herbs  on 
occasions,  they  have  evidently  never  been 
caught  at  it  and  reported  by  the  student  of 
nattire. 

They  hunt  tirelessly,  following  their  prey 
by  scent,  and  kill  for  the  mere  joy  of  killing, 
often  leaving  their  victims  uneaten  and  hurry- 
ing on  for  more; 
when  game  is 
abundant  they  con- 
tent themselves 
with  sucking  the 
warm  blood.  In 
cold  weather  they 
frequently  hide  the 
game  they  are  un- 
able to  eaf  as  a 
provision  against 
period  of  hunger. 

They  like  best 
to  follow  old  tum- 
ble-down stone 
walls  overgrown 
with  weeds,  squeez- 
ing into  every 
crevice  that  may 
WBASEL  harbor  a  mouse  or 
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chipmunk;  white-footed  mice  in  particular 
furnish  them  no  end  of  sport,  for  they  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  weasels  themselves  in 
leaping  powers,  and  once  very  abundant  every- 
where in  the  woods.  In  eating  a  mouse,  the 
weasel  first  sucks  the  blood  through  the  large 
veins  of  the  neck,  then  bites  through  the  skull 
and  eats  the  brains,  and  after  that,  if  still 
hungry,  he  eats  the  flesh,  turning  back  the 
skin  as  he  does  so,  leaving  it  turned  inside 
out  with  the  feet  and  tail  attached. 

I  cannot  learn  of  any  other  creature  that  is 
more  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  lust  for 
blood  than  are  these  slim-bodied  little 
hunters. 

The  Canada  lynx  is  a  savage,  flat-faced 
beast,  with  enormous  muscular  legs  and  paws 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  lean 
body  and  absurd  retrousse  tail.  Its  soft  fur  of 
clouded  gray  is  so  blended  with  various  shades 
of  pale  buff  and  tawny  as  to  be  extremely 
•difficult  to  distinguish  in  any  light  or  against 
almost  any  background;  even  in  the  cruel 
publicity  of  a  barred  cage  it  is  still  indistinct, 
and  one  might  well  fancy  the  cage  empty  at  a 
Httle  distance. 

In  the  northern  woods  the  l5mx  travels  with 
silent  leaps,  his  broad  paws  supporting  him 
on  the  snow,  or  alighting  without  a  sound 
among  brittle  twigs  or  dry  leaves  of  a  past 
summer,  enabling  him  to  pounce  on  grouse  or 
hare  before  they  have  time  to  take  alarm. 
He  can  also  climb  trees  with  ease,  to  rob  the 
nests  of  birds  and  sqtiirrels,  or  stretch  himself 
along  a  lower  branch  from  which  he  can  launch 
himself  on  whatever  may  pass  beneath.  Yet 
since  every  creature  that  he  hunts  is  equally 
well  fitted  for  the  contest,  and  even  more 
tamest  and  watchful  in  its  endeavors  to  avoid 
him^and  so  enjoy  its  own  wild  life  in  the  woods 
a  little  longer,  the  lynx  must  necessarily  go 
without  food  often  for  days  together  in  the 
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winter,  glad  enough  perhaps  to  pull  some 
frozen  scrap  of  flesh  or  skin  out  of  the  snow, 
dropped  there  by  more  fortunate  hunters 
weeks  before.  They  hold  on  to  life  grimly 
through  long,  cold  nights  in  the  dark 
northern  forests,  believing  somehow  that  at 
last  spring  will  be  in  the  woods  again,  bringing 
flight  birds  from  the  South,  and  awakening 
the  small  creatures  that  sleep  all  winter  down 
deep  in  the  frozen  earth  where  the  most 
desperate  lynx  can  never  reach  them.  Until 
then  the  lynxes  must  hunt  as  best  they  can, 
tireless  and  in  splendid  health,  and  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold,  but  oh,  so  hungry! 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  in  nature 
is  the  length  of  time  that  most  flesh-eating 
animals  can  go  without  food,  on  long  hunts 
through  deep  snow,  night  after  night. 
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f[Kmm  WHO  rosE...ADOLra  kuuber.new  york  times 

Not  sincfrthat  afternoon  several  months  ago, 
when  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  brought  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  the  symbolists  by  enacting  that 
weird  and  somber  concoction,  Pelleas  and  Meli- 
sande,  generally  referred  to  by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  as  Paresis  and  Molasses,  has  there 
been  in  the  theaters  such  a  coming  together 
ui  long-haired  enthusiasts  and  short-haired 
emotionalists  as  were  assembled  at  the  Vic- 
toria on  the  night  when  Eleonora  Duse 
exposed  in  all  its  nakedness  LaCitta  Morta, 
the  late  frenzy  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 
hdeed,  the  audiences  whichDuse  has  succeeded 
in  assembling  are  quite  worthy  of  study,  for 
apart  from  that  particular  element  which  seek 
out  plays  that  bear  the  seal  ''literary,"  there 
were  present  on  the  several  nights  of  the  act- 
ress's engagement  as  variegated  a  collection 
of  freaks  as  is  ever  likely  to  meet  beneath  one 
roof. 

One  feels  instinctively  on  such  occasions 
that  much  of  the  wild  exhilaration  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  "pose,"  for  only  to  the  very 
fewest  number  at  any  time  is  the  revelation 
f'f  genius  patent.  The  great  majority  may 
recognize,  at  times,  a  particularly  incom- 
petent piece  of  acting ;  -they  may  even  be 
n:cved  to  applause  by  that  which  is  fairly 
competent,  but  of  the  entire  number  of  those 
*ho  make  up  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
theater  it  is  certainly  true  that  only  the 
smallest  number  is  able  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  is  only  ordinarily  good 
^3d  that  which  approximates  most  nearly 
to  nature  in  acting.     The  acting  of  a  Duse  is 

'wmewhat  apart  from  most  of  what  is  offered 
in  theaters  simply  because  it  is  most  nearly 
^  genuine  simulation  of  reality.  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  inappreciable  to  the  considerable 
JTiajority,  which  does  not  know,  never  has 
<nown,  and  never  will  know  life  in  all  its 
"aried  aspects  and  complexities. 

When  Millet's  Angelus  was  put  on  exhibition 
^«Te  people  flocked  to  see  it,  stood  in  mute 
admiration,  and  came  forth  whispering  about 
the  artist's  sublime  achievement.  But  the 
^at  crowd  was  "faking"  pure  and  simple,  for 
the  direct  appeal   of  the  painter's  work,   its 

'  'simple  beauty,  and  its  spiritual  suggestiveness, 
^as  as  unintelligible  to  most  of  them  as  a 
sermon  in  a  foreign  tongue.     So  it  is  with 


Duse.  The  natural  diffictdties  of  appreciation 
that  stand  in  the  way  are  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  players  speak  a  foreign  language. 
Human  emotions  are  perhaps  the  same  in  all 
languages.  But  the  manifestation  of  these 
emotions  differs  largely  in  different  races.  The 
Italian  may  find  it  necessary  to  illustrate 
his  more  strenuous  emotional  flights  with  much 
gesticulation,  and,  in  consequence,  Hamlet's 
injunction,  "Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand — so,"  may  not  be  so  applicable 
to  him.  The  person  ignorant  of  the  player's 
language  might  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  expression  and  the  national 
characteristics  of  outward  manifestations  of 
hate,  and  love,  and  rage.  But  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  audience  that  has  the  intelligence 
to  make  a  similar  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  mentality,  view-point,  and  emotional 
capacity  which  distinguishes  and  differentiates 
the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races.  It  seems 
hardly  probable  that  over  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  audience  at  the  Victoria  had  the 
mental  grasp  that  would  justify  them  in 
going  into  paroxysms  of  joy  at  what  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Italian  players,  and  any  depreci- 
ation of  the  acting  on  their  part  would  have 
meant  just  as  little  as  the  praise  they  accorded. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  audience 
at  the  Duse  performances  rose  en  masse  and 
proclaimed,  with  noisy  demonstration,  bravos, 
and  much  hand  clapping,  the  presence  of  genius. 
For  weeks  and  months,  even  for  years,  one  is 
apt  to  be  told  of  "the  night  I  saw  Duse."  One 
meets  that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time. 

How  many  of  these  same  enthusiasts  would 
have  talked  about  Duse's  genius  if  -she  had 
come  to  some  minor  theater  unheralded? 
That  same  one-half  of  one  percent,  perhaps, if 
they  had  happened  to  drop  in  to  see  her. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  discredit  the 
moving  force  of  Duse's  acting.  To  the  sensi- 
tive auditor  the  mere  presence  of  her  exquisite 
personality  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction,  the 
sound  of  her  voice  a  gratification,  and  the 
potency  of  her  intelligence  a  revelation;  but 
to  how  many  are  these  things  disclosed?  Oh, 
the  folly  of  the  pose — the  mockery  of  the  cant! 

BOOK  ILLUSTRATION  AS  AN  ART. .  F.  J.  MATHER.  .INDEPENDENT 

Very  often  graphic  illustration  serves  not 
art,  but  utility.     In  a  history,  for  example. 
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we  are  bound  to  reproduce  with  the  greatest 
possible  fidelity  portraits,  historic  landscapes, 
buildings,  documents  and  the  like,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  beauty  of  the  objects  repro- 
duced or  of  the  relation  of  the  picture  to  the 
printed  page.  Similarly  books  of  travels  must 
give  a  true  image  of  the  country  described 
in  portraits  of  the  natives,  their  houses  and 
utensils;  in  maps  and  charts — and  all  this 
without  in  any  way  falsifying  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  effect  photographs  and  drawings  which 
may  be  in  themselves  unpleasing.  There  is  in 
this  documentary  kind  of  illustration  a  better 
and  a  worse  way  of  printing  and  arranging 
the  plates,  but  the  consideration  of  artistic 
effect  remains  secondary — and  properly  so — 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  historical  record. 
Comparatively  few  books,  then,  lend  them- 
selves naturally  and  completely  to  the  artist 
illustrator;  and  these  books  deal  less  with 
facts  than  with  the  imagination.  In  poetry, 
fiction,  and  the  drama  the  artist  illustrator 
finds  his  most  congenial  theme. 

The  methods  of  the  illustrator  depend,  how- 
ever— or  should  depend — upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book  which  he  is  to  illustrate,  or 
more  narrowly  upon  the  t5rpographical  char- 
acter of  the  page  in  or  opposite  which  his 
picture  is  to  be  placed.  For  the  printed  page 
has  a  distinct  decorative  character,  good  or 
bad,  from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
should  not  greatly  deviate.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
regard of  this  obvious  consideration  that  the 
inadequacy  of  most  modem  illustration  is  due. 

The  printed  page,  decoratively  speaking, 
is  a  square  or  oblong  panel  of  black  and  white 
surrounded  by  a  broad  white  border.  The 
letterpress  panel,  again,  is  made  up  of  horizontal 
strips,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  combina- 
tions of  straight  and  curved  lines  of  some  thick- 
ness. The  panel  is  varied  by  blacker  lines 
and  dots  (large  capitals  and  certain  marks 
of  punctuation),  and  by  occasional  spots  of 
white  where  paragraph  indentation  or  an 
incomplete  line  occurs.  The  whole  letter- 
press shows  a  strong  contrast  of  black  and 
white,  and  an  almost  equally  notable  alterna- 
tion of  straight  and  curved  lines.  The  black 
in  well  made  books  is  of  a  peculiar  depth  and 
sharpness  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  pressing  of  moist  paper  upon  an  inked 
relief  block. 

Illustration  of  a  technically  perfect  kind 
should  have  all  these  characteristics  of  the 
printed  page — should  be  composed  of  thick 
black  lines  contrasting  sharply  with  the  white 
of  the  page   and  should  be  printed  from  a 


relief  block  with  relatively  the  same  amount 
of  blackness  and  pre^ure  that  serves  for  the 
letterpress.  In  other  words,  the  method  of  the 
artist  illustrator  should  be  as  nearly  as  may 
be  typographical  in  character,  and  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  art  is  reached  in  the  wood 
cuts  after  Durer,  Holbein,  and  the  early 
Italian  illustrators. 

To  call  all  book  illustration  done  in  any 
other  medium  than  the  black  line  (which 
includes  the  bolder  ** white  line"  wood  cuts) 
inferior  may  seem  very  narrow.  But  the  logic 
of  such  a  view  is  impregnable.  Always  in 
comparison  with  the  printed  page,  any  design 
executed  in  monochrome  tone  is  a  blurred 
space;  carried  out  in  colored  tone,  a  smeared 
space;  done  in  solid  and  overlaid  colors,  a 
splotched  space;  traced  in  too  thin  line,  a 
scratched  space — in  every  case  the  illustration 
has  the  look  of  something  washed  or  niggled — 
not,  as  it  should  have,  of  something  printed. 
Beautiful  pictures  are  made  in  all  these  ways; 
perfect  books  only  by  the  use  of  the  black 
line  for  type  and  illustrations. 

So  much  for  the  pure  doctrine  of  book 
illustration,  which  modem  taste  and  com- 
mercial considerations  make  an  impractically 
austere  one.  Among  the  best  illustrators  of 
to-day  the  theoretically  best  method  is  the  least 
popular  for  the  following  historical  reasons: 
The  strong  black  line  work  disappeared 
with  the  decadence  of  the  printer's  art  and  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  copperplate 
engraving  and  etching.  The  various  attempts 
to  revive  the  better  method  were  thwarted 
by  the  attempt  to  imitate  in  wood  on  the  one 
hand  the  tonal  effects  of  painting  and  photog- 
raphy, on  the  other  the  fine  copperplate  line. 
In  the  one  case  the  solid  black  line  dissolved 
into  a  web  or  a  mist,  in  the  other  it  dwindled 
to  a  scratch  too  slight  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
type. 

It  is  the  photograph  that  has  played  havoc 
with  good  pen  drawing,  just  when  photo- 
engraving was  making  it  easy  to  reproduce 
drawings  of  all  sorts  without  recourse  to  the 
slow  processes  of  wood  cutting.  People  like 
the  ** finished**  look  of  a  photograph,  and  it  is 
probably  vain  to  tell  them  that  to  this  finish 
all  the  higher  expressional  qualities  are  sac- 
rificed. But  the  damage  of  the  photograph 
goes  deeper  than  photography  itself.  It  has 
produced  a  school  of  designers  in  monochrome 
who  fairly  rival  the  dulness  of  the  photograph 
without  attaining  its  depressing  accuracy. 
This  is  not  to  condemn  either  photography 
or  drawing  in  tone.     The  latter,  indeed,  is  in 
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itself  a  beautiful  method,  but  it  is  certainly, 
when  used  with  a  handsome  printed  page, 
an  inappropriate  method. 

POraUB  SUMS. . .  .JUUA  I.  TUTWILER. . .  .N.  Y.  EVENINQ  POST 

If  a  Confederate  soldier  had  been  told  during 
the  war  that  "Dixie"  was  written  for  a 
"walk  around"  by  an  "end  man"  bom  in 
Maine,  his  answer  would  probably  have  been  a 
word  and  a  blow.  To-day  he  woixld  either 
listen  in  courteous,  incredulous  silence,  or 
prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  melody  is  inherently  Southern.  Indeed,  it 
has  not  been  very  long  since  a  white-haired 
Confederate  honored  me  with  a  long  and 
logical  account  of  the  "real  origin"  of  this 
one  of  our  popular  songs — ^an  origin  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  public's  impression  of 
where  many,  if  not  most,  of  otur  popixlax  songs 
come  from. 

The  audiences  who  delight  in  them,  the 
boys  who  whistle  them,  and  the  street  musi- 
cians who  play  these  melodies  are  as  uncon- 
scious of  their  significance  as  the  average 
churchgoer  and  church  singer  are  of  the  racial 
characteristics,  the  religious  and  sociological 
history,  the  definite  period  of  secular  artistic 
development,  and  the  individual  creative 
activity  embodied  in  the  Gregorian  chants.  As 
far  apart  as  these  two  branches  of  music 
stand,  they  are  not  dissimilar  in  the  manner 
of  their  composition.  Many  of  the  Gregorian 
chants  are  incorporations  or  adaptations 
of  the  old  folk-songs;  many  of  our  popular 
songs  are  adaptations  or  plagiarism  of  old 
melodies.  Sometimes  the  whole  melody  is 
taken,  as  in  The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary,  familiar 
to  us  as  The  Man  Who  Hath  Good  Peanuts  and 
Giveth  His  Brother  None ;  here  the  only  change 
Jnade  is  in  the  chorus  of  the  college  song,  and 
this  is  built  up  on  a  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
Sometimes  half  a  dozen  times  are  worked 
into  a  motive,  as  in  The  Holy  City,  different 
parts  of  which  are  incorporated  into  as  many 
different  songs  and  hymns.  Sometimes  the 
only  change  made  is  that  of  time  and  key,  as 
in  May  Irwin's  Bully,  which  is  the  old  Maid  of 
Athens  transposed  in  key  and  set  to  rag-time ; 
or  Annie  Rooney,  which  was  originally  a  Bap- 
tist hymn. 

It  was  wholly  by  chance,  while  waiting  in  the 
dark  passageway  of  a  private  house  which  had 
l»en  converted  into  cheap  flats  and  lodging 
rooms,  that  I  stumbled  upon  two  ways  of 
earning  a  living  which  in  their  combination  are 
one  of  the  most  faithful  sources  of  our  popixlar 
songs.    The  sound  of  apparently  intermittent 


whistling  and  discordant  banging  on  a  piano — 
not  more  than  one  chord  and  combination  out 
of  six  harmonized — first  confused  and  finally 
fixed  in  my  consciousness  a  musical  phrase  that 
puzzled  me  by  its  familiarity  later  in  a  music 
hall  until  I  suddenly  remembered  where  I 
had  first  heard  it,  and  traced  back  to  the  dark 
passageway  and  discordant  whistling  and 
banging  what  may  be  termed  **the  second 
period"  of  the  popular  song.  The  first  is 
when  the  tune  or  melody  is  whistled  by  the  man 
who  devises  it — the  process  can  scarcely  be 
called  composition.  For  many  of  our  popular 
songs  are  in  their  first  form  the  work  or  play  of 
men  who  have  a  melodic  gift  not  strong  enough 
to  impel  them  to  the  drudgery  of  study 
necessary  to  the  production  of  musical  har- 
monies, but  which  expresses  itself  easily, 
instinctively  in  melodies  that  they  either  turn 
to  account  by  writing  out  for  the  words 
of  local  or  topical  songs  or  use  for  words 
of  their  own  composition. 

Oftener  still,  having  devised  a  tune,  a  pro- 
fessional is  to  take  down  these  tunes  on  the  piano 
by  notation  and  write  accompanying  harmon- 
ies, and  while  they  whistle  the  melody  note 
by  note,  the  accompaniment  maker  picks  out 
on  the  piano  the  chords  that  he  afterwards 
writes  down  in  correct  musical  form.  This 
work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $5  or  $io  a  song, 
with  royalties  when  the  melody  is  by  a  man 
whose  songs  have  already  become  popular, 
for  the  nian  who  invents  the  melody,  not  the 
one  who  harmonizes  it,  is  known  to  the  world  as 
a  musical  composer. 

History  repeats  itself  in  music  as  in  meif  and 
events.  Melodies  were  sung  long  before  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  musical  notation,  and 
though  we  shall  never  know  through  what 
changes  the  medieval  folk-songs  passed  in 
their  earlest  stages,  an  analysis  of  some  of 
our  old  sacred  music  shows  that  phrases, 
motives,  or  the  whole  melody  of  these  un- 
written songs  of  a  barbarous  people  form  a 
part  of  it.  Handed  down  at  first  by  word  of 
mouth  from  parent  to  child,  the  music  of  the 
Christian  church,  while  anathematizing  the 
ribald  words  and  heathenish  spirit  of  the  Teuton 
songs,  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  their 
melody.  Ages  after  they  were  first  sung,  the 
monks  who  learned  musical  notation  and  modu- 
lation incorporated  or  adapted  the  semi-bar- 
baric melodies  with  deliberate  intention  or 
in  unconscious  and  instinctive  obedience  to 
the  law  of  subconscious  reminiscence,  and  later 
still  these  melodies  assumed  the  secular  musical 
form  known  to  us  now  as  the  folk-song. 
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THE  ANCIENT  QAME  OF  BOWLS.. H.  W.  EDDY.  .ANGLO-AMERICAN 

Of  the  many  sports  and  pastimes  now  enjoy- 
ing popular  favor  few  have  had  a  more  inter- 
esting history  or  a  more  rapid  rise  to  wide 
popularity  than  the  very  ancient  game  of 
bowls,  or  bowling,  as  it  is  now  generally 
termed.  From  a  despised  and  humble  origin, 
whose  date  is  lost  in  the  dimness  of  antiquity, 
it  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  degrading  associa- 
tions and  the  most  rigorous  legal  repression, 
and  finally,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few  years, 
has  become  our  most  popular  indoor  sport. 

Originally  bowling  was  an  outdoor  sport,  and 
it  probably  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  so 
successfully  adapted  to  indoor  play  that  the 
indoor  adaptation  has  entirely  superseded  the 
original  outdoor  game.  Its  origin,  like  that 
of  golf,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  efforts  of 
shepherds  to  beguile,  by  games,  the  tedium  of 
the  watching  of  their  flocks.  What  more 
probable  than  that  they  should  pick  up  some 
convenient  rounded  stone,  and  endeavor  to 
see  which  could  come  the  nearest  to  some 
chosen  mark?  Even  if  a  level  piece  of  turf 
was  found  for  a  green,  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
stones  would  make  practice  necessary  in  order 
to  learn  the  knack  of  the  best  delivery,  and  so 
the  game  woidd  develop. 

In  this,  its  most  primitive  form,  the  game 
is  yet  played  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  green  is  laid  out 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square, 
and  the  turf  is  closely  clipped  and  rolled.  At 
one  end  the  jack  is  placed,  a  small  cone,  ball,  or 
some  other  mark,  generally  painted  white  to 
make  it  more  easily  seen.  The  players  stand 
on  a  line  about  sixty  feet  from  the  jack;  they 
are  divided  into  sides,  and  each  has  two  bowls, 
the  one  nearest  the  jack  to  count.  The  ancient 
stone  bowls  have  been  superseded  by  those 
of  wood,  but  the  shape  is  the  same,  not  spher- 
ical like  the  modem  bowling  ball,  but  egg 
shaped.  On  this  account  a  peculiar  knack 
of  delivery  is  necessary,  as  the  bowl  must  be 
thrown  not  directly  at  the  jack,  but  so  as  to 
roll  around  to  it.  This  essential  feature  of  the 
outdoor  game  explains  the  following  passage 
from  Scott,  which  is  meaningless  as  applied 
to  the  modem  sport:  "Like  an  uninstructed 
bowler,  he  thinks  to  attain  the  jack  by  deliver- 
ing the  bowl  stniight  upon  it." 


When  the  modem  indoor  game  was  invented 
and  substituted  for  the  ancient  outdoor  form 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  At  first  the  pins  were  nine  in 
number  and  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
diamond,  with  three  pins  in  the  widest  row, 
two  in  the  next  adjacent  rows,  and  one  at  each 
of  the  two  end  points.  Later  a  tenth  pin 
was  added  and  the  arrangement  altered  to  a 
triangle,  with  four  pins  for  the  base,  three  in 
the  next  row,  two  in  the  next,  and  one  at  the 
apex,  in  front,  which  is  the  present  form. 
The  balls  are  spherical,  with  holes  for  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger,  which  allows  the 
bowler  to  give  it  a  twist  which  will  cause  it  to 
roll  in  a  curve. 

The  scoring  of  the  game  is  very  simple. 
Each  player  rolls  two  balls  and  scores  the 
number  of  pins  he  knocks  down  in  the  two 
plays.  If  he  disposes  of  all  ten  in  the  two 
shots  he  is  allowed  a  third,  but  in  order 
to  save  time  this  is  not  rolled  immediately, 
but  the  score  on  his  first  ball  in  his  nxet 
play  is  taken  instead  and  added  to  the 
ten  made  previously.  In  case  he  gets  all  ten 
pins  with  his  first  ball  it  is  called  a  strike, 
and  he  is  given  two  more  balls — ^that  is,  the 
score  he  makes  with  his  next  two  balls  are 
counted  on  the  previous  play  as  well  as  in  their 
proper  place.  Each  player  is  allowed  ten 
innings,  which  are  called  frames,  and  as  the 
highest  possible  score  in  a  frame  is  thirty, 
the  maximum  score  for  a  game  is  three  hun- 
dred, which  is  seldom  made.  In  fact,  any 
score  in  excess  of  two  hundred  is  accounted  a 
good  one. 

Although  there  is  evidence  that  the  game 
was  played  by  the  Dutch  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam,  as  is  prpved  by  the  existence  of 
the  Bowling  Green  at  the  foot  of  Broadway 
in  New  York,  and  many  references  in  early 
literature,  and  continued  to  be  played  long 
after  Dutch  dominion  gave  way  to  that  of 
England,  the  game  seemed  to  have  almost 
entirely  died  out  during  the  middle  of  the  last 
centur>%  and  to  have  been  introduced  anew 
with  German  sponsors  about  thirty  years  ago. 
For  a  number  of  years  its  progress  was  slow, 
principally  on  account  of  the  vulgar  associa> 
tions,  as  most  of  the  alleys  were  mere  adjuncts 
to  some  barroom  or  similar  place,  usually  in  the 
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cellar  or  basement  and  without  an  independent 
entrance. 

Bowling  is  not  only  a  manly  and  healthful 
sport,  but  it  is  as  much  a  gentleman's  pastime 
as  is  the  game  of  billiards.  The  exercise 
involved  in  giving  the  ball  the  impetus  required 
to  travel  with  sufficient  force  the  length  of 
the  alley  calls  into  equal  play  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  and  the  direction  of  the  ball's 
delivery,  an  operation  which  to  the  novice  is 
very  delusive,  compels  an  exercise  of  cool  men- 
tal precision,  all  of  which  is  so  generally 
exhilarating  and  thoroughly  diverting  that 
business  and  professional  men  find  the  sport  a 
means  of  restful  and  healthful  recreation, 
so  that  the  ancient,  Anglo-Saxon  game  of 
bowls  bids  fair  to  become  a  national  indoor 
sport  with  Americans. 


CHASED  lY  COYOTES BUFFALO  NEWS 

I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the  ofl&ce,  making 
out  my  reports.  I  felt  rather  drowsy,  as  I 
had  done  a  hard  day's  work.  .  As  I  pored  over 
the  papers  I  kept  wishing  that  something 
would  turn  up  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
struggling  with  those  figures.  Suddenly  the 
telegraph  instrument  in  the  office  began 
clicking  out  a  message  for  me  to  hasten  to  the 
front  at  once. 

I  telegraphed  back  and  asked:  "  What  is  the 
matter?  What  do  you  want?''  but  I  cotdd 
not  receive  an  answer.  I  then  concluded  some 
thing  serious  must  have  happened,  so  I  in- 
structed Pat,  the  night  watchman,  to  get  out  my 
velocipede  and  then  I  started  down  the  track. 

The  moon  was  in  its  first  quarter  and  not  a 
cloud  was  in  sight,  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
sparkling  brightly.  It  was  a  beautiful  night, 
a  glorious  night;  just  one  of  those  nights  that 
are  never  seen  nor  enjoyed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  American  continent  outside  of  the  States 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuilla  and  Durango. 

When  I  mounted  the  velocipede  I  felt  that 
I  would  have  fair  going,  and  by  sunrise  would 
reach  the  last  bridge  that  had  been  completed. 
This  bridge  was  1 50  miles  away. 

I  was  in  good  shape  when  I  pulled  out  and 
everything  went  along  smoothly  until  I 
passed  the  San  Carlos  siding.  When  I  passed 
that  point  I  saw  some  dark  objects  crossing  the 
track  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me.  I 
judged  by  their  actions  that  they  were  a  pack 
of  coyotes  that  were  out  hunting  for  something 
to  eat,  and  that  they  were  not  at  all  particular 
what  they  came  across. 

I  was  alone  and  realized  that  if  they  attacked 
me  I  would  not  stand  much  of  a  show  with  them, 


as  I  was  unarmed.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  the  only  chance  I  had  for  my  life  was  to 
rush  right  through  them,  and  when  I  got  clear 
of  them  to  work  the  velocipede  for  all  it  was 
worth.  I  did  so,  and  as  I  rushed  through 
them  they  made  a  dash  for  me,  but  missed. 

As  I  passed  clear  of  them  they  set  up  the 
most  terrific  howling  that  I  ever  heard,  and 
caused  the  hair  on  my  head  to  stand  on  end 
and  the  cold  chills  to  crawl  up  and  down  my 
spinal  column. 

As  they  caught  up  with  me  some  of  them 
rushed  past.  They  snapped  at  my  legs  and 
attempted  to  bite  me;  but  I  kept  working  the 
velocipede  with  hands  and  feet  as  hard  as  I 
could,  as*  I  felt  that  I  was  then  engaged  and 
contending  with  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
cruel  beasts  that  were  ever  created  and  turned 
loose  upon  this  earth. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  30-mile  post  one 
of  them  attempted  to  spring  upon  the  veloci- 
pede, but  he  missed  it  and  fell  in  front  of  it,  and 
the  wheels  ran  over  his  hind  legs  and  broke 
them.  That  caused  him  to  howl  with  pain,  and 
as  the  others  saw  that  he  was  disabled  they 
turned  on  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces  and 
devoured  him. 

No  sooner  did  they  get  the  taste  of  blood 
than  they  became  more  ferocious,  and  took 
after  me  with  renewed  efforts,  with  the 
expectation  of  soon  making  a  meal  of  me. 

As  I  knew  I  was  approaching  a  long  trestle 
bridge,  and  that  they  could  not  cross  it  at  the 
speed  at  which  they  were  going,  I  concluded 
that  I  would  outgeneral  them.  If  I  failed  in 
that,  all  would  be  lost. 

By  this  time  the  moon  began  to  drop  behind 
the  mountain  in  front  of  me,  and  the  darkness 
increased.  The  thought  of  being  devoiu-ed 
by  these  bloodthirsty  beasts  caused  the  blood 
in  my  veins  to  become  congealed,  my  brain  to 
become  rattled,  and  my  nerves  unsteady. 

If  I  could  only  reach  that  bridge  before  they 
tired  me  out,  I  felt  that  I  had  one  chance  for 
my  life.  I  figured  that  when  I  got  on  the 
bridge  the  coyotes  would  not  dare  to  follow  on 
the  trestle-work,  but  that  they  would  swim  the 
river.  Then,  when  they  reached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  I  would  start  back  to  Torreon 
as  fast  as  the  velocipede  would  take  me. 
The  animals  did  just  as  I  had  anticipated,  and 
while  they  were  in  the  water  I  started  back. 

Now  this  part  of  my  story  shows  what 
shrewd  beasts  these  coyotes  are.  One  of  them, 
evidently  looking  for  a  flank  movement  on  my 
part,  had  stayed  on  the  bank,  and  as  he  saw  me 
starting  for  home  he  set  up  a  yell  that  sounded 
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as  if  some  one  was  filing  into  the  seat  of  my 
velocipede.  It  caused  a  cold  perspiration  to 
ooze  from  every  pore  in  my  body.  That  wail 
was  responded  to  by  the  whole  pack,  and  back 
they  came  and  took  up  the  chase  after  me. 

It  looked  to  me  as  if  their  eyes  were  as  large 
and  bright  as  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive. 
But  I  kept  pumping  away  with  all  my  might. 
As  I  was  approaching  the  San  Carlos  station 
one  of  the  coyotes  jumped  up  on  the  veloci- 
pede alongside  of  me  and  looked  up  at  me  with 
mouth  wide  open. 

I  kicked  him  away,  and  finally,  just  when  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapsing,  found  myself 
approaching  a  steep  grade.  Then  it  was  all  off 
with  the  coyotes.  Down  that  grade  I  went 
like  a  loop-the-loop  machine,  and  when  the 
velocipede  slackened  up  I  found  myself  safe 
and  sotmd  at  Torreon,  with  Mike  on  the  plat- 
form to  help  me  off.  Some  of  the  laborers 
said  that  on  the  following  day  they  found 
several  dead  coyotes  on  that  grade.  If  such 
is  the  case  they  must  have  run  themselves  to 
death.  You  know,  coyotes  are  queer  animals, 
especially  when  their  ferocity  has  been  aroused 
to  its  highest  pitch. 


TOSSINtt  THE  CABER M.  TINDAL PEARSONI 

To  those  to  whom  Fate  has  not  been  so  kind 
as  to  give  the  Scottish  Highlands  as  a  home, 
the  first  sight  of  Highlanders  engaged  in  their 
sport  of  tossing  the  caber  is  a  marvel  and  a 
revelation. 

What  a  caber  is,  and  how  it  is  tossed,  few 
other  than  Scotchmen  could  say,  and  the 
history  of  the  sport  none  knows,  except  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  A  caber,  then,  may 
be  described  as  the  stem  of  a  young  fir  or 
larch  tree,  or  other  log  of  wood  which,  when 
trimmed  of  its  branches,  is  shapely  and  straight, 
of  weight  about  one  hundredweight,  in  length 
some  fifteen  feet. 

The  art  of  tossing  it  consists,  briefly,  in 
throwing  it  from  you,  after  you  have  raised 
it  from  the  ground  and  have  it  held  balanced 
with  its  lighter  end  on  your  two  hands,  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  heavy  end  strikes 
the  earth,  the  light  end  falls  away  from  you, 
and  the  caber  finally  lies  on  the  ground  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  over  which  the  toss  is 
made. 

Caber  tossing  is  really  a  feat  of  strength  and 
skill,  rather  than  a  sport,  for  there  are  no 
marks  to  be  scored,  no  records  to  be  broken,  as 
in  most  games.  The  winner  in  a  competition 
is  he  who  tosses  his  caber  so  that  it  falls  most 
^'^arly  at  right  angles  to  a  base  line ;  when  the 


competition  is  ended  and  the  caber  is  carried 
away,  the  winner  has  nothing  to  show.  He  has 
tossed  his  caber  more  truly  than  any  other 
man,  and  that  is  all  that  he  can  say.  The 
length  of  a  throw  counts  for  nothing. 

One  after  another  the  brawny  Highlanders 
come  forward  to  test  who  can  toss  the  caber  in 
the  straightest  line.  If  at  first  the  caber  is 
found  too  long  for  any  one  to  handle,  a  piece  is 
sawn  off  the  top,  and  another  attempt  is  made. 
If  it  is  still  too  long  and  heavy,  another  bit  is 
taken  off,  until  it  is  cut  to  a  length  when  a  man 
can  balance  it.  Then  the  first  of  the  com- 
petitors to  test  his  strength  puts  a  foot  upon 
the  caber  at  its  thin  end,  and  stoops  to  take  a 
grip  of  it  with  his  hands,  while  a  helping  hand 
raises  the  heavy  end  from  the  ground.  No  one 
man  could  lift  a  caber  to  his  shoulder.  But 
between  them  they  raise  the  caber  upright, 
and  the  competitor  sets  his  right  shoulder 
to  the  bottom — which  is  really  the  top — of 
the  young  tree,  and  with  his  left  hand  upon 
the  caber  close  to  the  groimd,  gives  a  mighty 
upward  heave. 

Thus  he  gets  the  caber  into  the  air,  pressing 
it  against  his  right  shoulder,  his  fingers  inter- 
laced around  its  bottom — and  holding  it  so, 
staggering  and  tottering  under  its  weight  as  he 
tries  to  balance  it,  he  takes  a  few  running  steps 
forward,  pauses  a  second  to  gather  strength, 
and  hurls  it  from  him.  The  motive  power  to 
send  the  caber  hurtling  into  the  air  is  given 
mainly  by  a  strong  forward  push  on  the  part 
of  the  right  shoulder. 
.  A  second  later  the  heavy  end  of  the  caber 
strikes  the  groimd — and  now  is  the  critical 
moment.  If  the  light  end  has  gathered  suf- 
ficient weight,  it  will  follow  on  in  a  forward 
direction,  and  fall  away  from  the  tosser;  if 
not,  it  will  drop  back  toward  him.  Sometimes 
it  is  such  a  near  thing  that  there  is  a  breathless 
moment  when  the  caber  hesitates,  swaying 
back  and  forth,  not  knowing  which  way  to  fall; 
if.  it  falls  forward,  and  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  direction  of  the  tosser's  feet,  it  is  a  good 
toss;  if  it  falls  back,  the  toss  counts  for 
nothing. 

You  must  be  a  strong  man  to  toss  a  caber — 
moreover,  you  must  be  a  Highlander.  It  is 
almost  an  impossible  feat  for  any  one  who 
is  not  very  strong  merely  to  balance  the  caber 
against  the  shoulder  with  its  light  end  resting 
on  the  hands ;  and  mere  strength  will  not  avail 
in  giving  the  necessary  forward  jerk.  In  this 
as  in  other  sports  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 
knack  which  counts  for  more  than  does  mere 
brute  force. 
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IIEVIZUO .CHICAfiO  KCOIIHIEIALD 

He  can't  go  forth  and  sav  to  men, 

"You  shall  do  that  or  this" ; 
He  can't  with  one  stroke  of  a  pen 

Send  millions  woe  or  bliss; 
But  he  can  reach  with  little  hands 

And  sweetly  smile  at  me, 
And  I  forget  that  Sorrow  stands 

Where  Gladness  ought  to  be. 

He  can't  bv  saying  "yes"  or  "no," 

Cause  idle  whee£  to  tiun; 
He  cannot  give  to  millions  woe, 

Or  lessen  their  concern; 
But  he  can  twine  two  little  arms 

Around  my  neck,  and  I 
Forget  that  wealth  possesses  charms 

ASid,  gladdened,  cease  to  sigh. 

TIE  Umc  PONY  CABT BOHON  JOURNAL 

Most  every  day  a  little  boy  comes  driving  past  our 

house 
With  the  nicest  little  pony — ^jist  the  color  of  a 

mouse — 
And  a  groom  rides  close  behind  him,  so  he  won't 

ft  hurt,  you  see, 
used  to  wish  the  pony  and  the  cart  belonged 
to  me. 

1  used  to  watch  him  from  our  porch  and  wish  that  I 

could  own 
His  pony  and  his  little  cart,  and  drive  out  all  alone, 
And  once  when  I  knelt  down  at  night  I  prayed  the 

Lord  that  he 
Would  fix  it  so  the  pony  and  the  cart  belonged  to  me. 

But  yesterday  I  saw  him  where  he  lives,  and  now  I 

know 
Why  he  never  goes  out  walkin' — 'cause  his  legs  are 

withered  so! — 
And  last  night  when  I  was  kneelin'  with  my  head 

on  mover's  knee, 
I  was  glad  he  tad  the  pony  and  the  cart  instead  of 

me. 

Ml  mm  PAIENTS... CAROLYN  WELLS... UTURD AY  EVO.  POST 
Baby's  Looks 
Bobby  with  the  nursery  shears 
Cut  off  both  the  baby's  ears; 
At  the  baby,  so  tmsightly, 
Mamma  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly. 

Sedate  Mamma 
When  guests  were  present,  dear  little  Mabel 
Climbed  right  up  on  the  dinner  table 
And  naughtily  stood  upon  her  head! 
"1  wouldn't  do  that,  dear,"  Mamma  said. 

Merry  Mosbs 
Merry,  funny  little  Moses 
Burnt  off  both  hts  brothers*  noses; 
And  it  made  them  look  so  queer 
Mamma  said:  "Why,  Moses,  dear!" 


THE  MOTHEI DORA  SIOERSON. . , . . .  LONDON  SPECTATOR 

"Ho!"  said  the  child,  "How  fine  the  horses  go. 
With  nodding  plumes,  with  measured  step  and  slow. 
Who  rides  within  this  coach,  is  he  not  great  ? 
Some  King,  I  think,  for  see,  he  rides  in  state." 

I  turned,  and  saw  a  little  coffin  lie 
Half-hid  in  flowers  as  the  slow  steeds  went  by, 
So  small  a  woman's  arms  might  hold  it  pressed 
As  some  rare  jewel-casket  to  her  breast; 

Or,  like  Pandora's  box  with  pulsing  lid. 

Where  throbbing  thoughts  must  lie  forever  hid; 

"Why  this?  why  thisl"  comes  forth  the  panting 

breath, 
"And  was  I  bom  to  taste  of  nought  save  death? " 

"Hoi"  said  the  child,  "how  the  proud  horses  shake 
Their  silver  harness  till  they  music  make.  , 

Who  drives  abroad  with  all  this  majesty  ? 
It  is  some  Prince  who  fain  his  world  would  see  ? " 

And  as  I  looked  I  saw  through  the  dim  glass 
Of  one  sad  coach  that  all  so  slow  did  pass 
A  woman's  face, — ^a  mother's  eyes  ablaze 
Seize  on  the  child  in  fierce  and  famished  gaze. 

"Death  drives,"  I  said,  and  drew  him  in  alarm 

Within  the  shelter  of  my  circling  arm. 

So  in  my  heart  cried  out  a  thousand  fears, 

"A  King  goes  past."     He  wondered  at  my  tears. 

pours  BEDTIME ROBERT  OILBERT  WELSH LimNCOTT*S 

When  Polly  tumbles  into  bed 

Across  her  room  the  fairies  creep. 

And  silently  around  her  spread 
A  soft  gray  gown  of  sleep. 

Some  nights  they  bring  a  different  dress. 
All  sewn  with  stars  and  silver  seams. 

With  moon-rays  spangled  o'er, — I  guess 
It  is  a  robe  of  dreams. 

ON  FILEY  UNDS B.  PAUL  NEUMANN LONDON  OUTLOOK 

Forth  they  go,  a  band  of  merry  children 
Ea^r  for  the  sea  their  mighty  playmate: 
Waiting  for  them,  smiling— ever  smiling. 

On  the  warm,  brown  sand  they  btiild  their  castles. 
Laugh  to  watch  the  quick  waves  onward  leaping, 
Shout  in  glee  as  mound  and  bastion  crumble. 

Suddenly  a  mighty  arm  encircles. 
Comes  between  them  and  their  weeping  mothers 
Holds  them  from  the  hands  outstretched  to  grasp 
them. 

Mighty  arm,  impassable,  relentless; 
Death  the  solemn  eyed,  his  face  tm veiling, 
Rears  his  dreaded  wall  of  separation. 

On  the  far  side  of  that  wall,  what  meetings! 
Yea!  O  stricken  hearts,  though  faith  be  baffled. 
Love,  your  love,  will  lead  you  to  your  children. 


?» 


Soiii^s      in      Milady's      Nam 


UVrS  PKAM    ....FIANK 

If  it  were  mine  to  measure 

The  ecstasy  supreme, 
And  all  the  pride  and  pleasure 

That  fill  a  lover's  dream; 
O,  what  an  untold  treasure 
This  heart  of  mine  could  show! 
Give  me  but  this 
One  dream  of  bliss; 
All  other  dreams  may  go. 

Before  my  vision  dances 

A  form  of  grace  divine, 
Whose  loveliness  enhances 

The  rapture  that  is  mine. 
The  fairest  of  all  fancies, 

Love*s  dearest  gift  and  best  I 
Give  me  but  this 
One  dream  of  bliss; 
The  world  may  have  the  rest. 

Like  melody  her  voice  is; 

Her  face  like  morning  fair; 
And  all  my  heart  rejoices 

Because  her  love  is  there; 
What  dream  of  dreams  so  choice 
So  strangely  sweet  and  true? 
Give  me  but  this 
One  dream  of  bliss; 
Sweetheart,  the  dream  of  you. 

"A  VtlCE  IN  THE  SCENTED  NlttNT' . .  AWTIN 


DEMPSTEI  INEIIIAN....MNaEE'S      MIUNDI 


.CENTUIY 


A  voice  in  the  scented  night, 

A  step  where  the  rose-trees  blow, — 
O  Love,  and  O  Love's  delight! 

Cold  star  at  the  blue  vaults'  height. 

What  is  it  that  shakes  you  so? 
A  voice  in  the  scented  night. 

She  comes  in  her  beauty  bright. 

She  comes  in  her  young  love's  glow,— 
O  Love,  and  O  Love's  delight! 

She  bends  from  her  casement  white. 
And  she  hears  it,  hushed  and  low, 
A  voice  in  the  scented  night. 

And  he  climbs  by  that  stairway  slight. 

Her  passionate  Romeo: 
O  Love,  and  O  Love's  delight! 

And  it  stirs  us  still  in  spite 

Of  its  "ever  so  long  ago," 
That  voice  in  the  scented  night: 
O  Love,  and  O  Love's  delight! 


nUNK  LESUE*t 

Over  the  sea  is  a  scarlet  cloud, 
And  over  the  cloud,  the  sun. 
Over  my  heart  is  a  shining  hope 
And  over  that,  Yvonne. 


E.  N LONDON  DLMK  AUDI 

If  Love  and  I  were  all  alone, 

I  might  foiyet  to  grieve, 
And  for  his  pleasure  and  my  own 

Might  happier  garlands  weave; 
But  you  sit  there,  and  watch  us  wear 

The  mourning  wreaths  you  wove; 
And  while  such  mocking  eyes  you  bear 

I  am  not  friends  with  Love. 


Withdraw  those  cruel  eyes,  and  let 

Me  search  the  garden  through. 
That  I  may  weave  ere  summer  set 

The  wreath  of  Love  for  you; 
Till  Love  and  you,  whom  Love  adorns, 

Its  hidden  thorns  discover, 
And  know  at  last  what  crown  of  thorns 

It  was  you  gave  your  lover! 


0  DECT  DELDVED THE  SINDED. 


Thou  dost,  O  best  Beloved,  with  knightly  grace, 
Unveil  my  sotd's  blind  eyes  to  Love's  sweet  bi 
And  with  thy  tender,  magic  touch  disclose 
Where  blooms  in  Iram's  garden  fair  the  Rose. 

What  ecstasy  is  mine,  since  thou  dost  prove 
That  life's  a  barren  dream,  bereft  of  Love! 
The  waters  of  my  soul's  deep  sea  arise 
To  bear  me  through  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

I  drain  great  Jamshid's  cup,  held  to  my  lips 
By  thy  dear  liand.     All  sorrow  slips 
Into  the  deep,  still  darkness  of  the  past. 
As  thou  dost  lead  me  to  the  light  at  last! 

O  best  Beloved,  whatever  the  years  may  bring 
Of  grief,  or  woe,  my  quivering  heart  will  cling 
To  thee,  as  happy  biitl  that  jo)rs  to  rest. 
Secure  from  storms,  within  the  sheltered  nest 


•YOOD  LDVEr' FLODENCE  EADU  COATES. 


•  Poor  Love!"  said  Life,  "thou  hast  nor  gold. 

Nor  lands,  nor  other  store,  I  ween; 
Thy  very  shelter  from  the  cold 
Is  oft  but  lowly  built  and  mean." 

•  Nay:  though  of  rushes  be  my  bed, 

Yet  am  I  rich,"  Love  said. 

Perasted  Life, — "  Thrice  fond  art  thou, 
To  yield  the  sovereign  gifts  of  earth — 

The  victor  sword,  the  laureled  brow, 
For  visioned  thincs  of  little  worth!" 

Love  gazed  afar  with  dream-lit  eyes, 

And  answered:  "Nay:  but  wise.  ' 

•  Yet,  Love,"  said  Life,  "what  can  atone 

For  all  the  travail  of  thy  years— 
The  yearnings  vain,  the  vigils  lone, 

The  pain,  the  sacrifice,  the  tears?" 
Soft  as  the  breath  breathed  from  a  rose, 
The  answer  came:  "  Love  knows." 


Among     ^     the 

Garden,        Field 
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Sait«a     by     R.ob«rt     Blitfl^t 


One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  can  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  gardener  is  the  one  that  has  regard 
to  Uie  origin  of  the  things  which  he  entrusts  to  the 
ground  and  cultivates  and  watches  with  such  care 
and  anxiety.  Whence  came  the  various  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  minister  so  greatly  to 
man's  necessities  and  l\ixuries?  When  once  the 
question  has  appealed  to  the  mind,  the  vastness 
of  its  scope  and  the  absorbing  interest  there  is  in 
obtaining  answers  can  scarcely  be  realized.  The 
earliest  pages  of  literature  have  been  searched  for 
allusions,  and  theories  have  been  built  upon  these. 
Philology,  too,  has  lent  its  aid,  and  a  race  that  can 
be  found  to  have  coined  a  name  for  a  certain  object 
of  cultivation,  and  to  have  handed  on  that  name 
to  other  peoples  with  other  tongues,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  earliest  cultivators  of  that  object. 
Tms  method  of  reasoning  appears  very  feasible  at 
first  sight,  and  has  been  largely  used  by  that  most 
famous  writer  of  the  last  Century  on  this  subject: 
Alphonse  de  Candolle.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy 
one,  and  involves  other  branches  of  anthropology 
besides  language.  How  far  reaching  it  is  may  be 
gathered  from  the  words  of  the  anthropologist, 
Tylor,  who  says:  "How  good  a  working  analogy 
there  really  is  between  the  diffusion  of  plants  and 
animals  and  the  diffusion  of  civilization  comes  well 
into  view  when  we  notice  how  far  the  same  causes 
have  produced  both  at  once.  In  district  after  dis- 
trict, the  same  causes  which  have  introduced  the 
cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  animals  of 
civilization  nave  brought  in  with  them  a  corre- 
sponding art  and  knowledge."  Whoever  cares  to 
take  up  this  phase  of  the  study  of  plants  will  be 
delighted  with  it;  and  the  following  passage  on  the 
American  origin  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  best  contributions  to  its  literature: 

MBteULTURE 0.  F.COOK POPUUR  SCIENCE 

The  history  of  agriculture  shows  a  conserva- 
tism probably  unequaled  in  any  phase  of 
human  activity.  Not  only  have  no  important 
food  plants  been  domesticated  in  historic 
times,  but  even  in  the  most  enlightened  com- 
munities changes  in  the  culture  and  use  of  the 
food  plants  and  products  to  which  our  physical 
constitutions  and  domestic  customs  have  be- 
come adapted  take  place  with  extreme  slowness 
except  as  they  accompany  movements  of  colon- 
ization. Remembering  this  strict  self -limitation 
of  man  to  traditional  food  materials  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  possession  of  the 
same  seedless  plants,  such  as  the  yam,  sweet 
potato,  taro,  sugar-cane  and  banana  by  the 
primitive  peoples  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia 


and  America,  indicates,  with  attendant  facts, 
not  only  an  older  communication,  but  an  inti- 
mate contact  or  community  of  origin  of  the 
agricultural  civilizations  of  the  lands  adjacent 
to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  distances  by 
which  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific  are 
separated  from  the  continents  and  from  each 
other,  European  discoverers  found  them 
already  occupied  by  an  adventurous  sea-faring 
people  who  knew  enough  astronomy  to  navi- 
gate their  frail  canoes  in  these  vast  expanses 
of  the  ocean  without  the  assistance  of  the 
mariner's  compass.  The  agriculture  of  the 
Polynesians  was,  however,  no  less  wonderful 
than  their  seamanship,  and  was  not  less  import- 
ant to  them,  since  the  coral  islands  of  the  Paci- 
fic are  not  only  deficient  in  indigenous  food 
plants  and  animals,  but  the  natural  conditions 
are  distictly  tmfavorable  to  agriculture. 

FOOD   PLANTS   POUND   IN  THE   ISLANDS 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  the  j 
Polynesians  the  cocoanut  is  a  cultivated 
plant,  no  less  than  the  yam,  taro,  sweet-potato, 
sugar-cane,  banana,  breadfruit  and  numerous 
other,  species  found  in  use  throughout  the 
tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Moreover, 
an  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  cocoanut 
in  that  there  are  adequate  botanical  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  originated  in  America,  the 
home  of  all  related  palms. 

The  agricultural  achievements  of  the  Poly- 
nesians become  the  more  impressive  when  we 
reflect  that  so  many  of  their  cultivated  species 
were  not  propagated  from  seeds,  but  from 
cuttings.  Many  of  the  economic  plants  were 
native  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
though  their  constant  presence  among  the 
peoples  of  widely  separated  archipelagos  gives 
sufficient  reason  for  including  them  in  the 
list  of  twenty-four  species  which  Professor 
Hillebrand  believes  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  early  Poljmesians. 
This  number,  however,  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased, since  there  were  many  varieties  of 
the  sweet-potato,  taro,  sugar-cane  and  banana. 
Moreover  the  Hawaiian  group  is  scarcely  more 
than  subtropical  in  climate,  and  lacks  numer- 
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ous  seedless  sorts  of  breadfruit,  yam,  taro,  and 
other  plants  of  the  equatorial  belt  of  the 
islands,  so  that  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
species  and  varieties  carried  by  the  Polynesians 
would  include  nearly  a  hundred. 

AN  OVERSIGHT  OP  ETHNOLOGISTS 

Our  knowledge  is  far  from  complete  re- 
garding even  the  present  distribution  of  the 
principal  tropical  food  plants,  but  the  need 
of  further  investigation  should  not  obscure  the 
striking  fact  that  several  of  the  food  plants 
with  which  the  Spaniards  became  acquainted 
in  the  West  Indies  were  also  staple  crops  on  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and 
even  across  tropical  Africa.  Ethnologists 
who  might  have  appreciated  the  bearing  of 
this  have  passed  it  by  because  of  the  absence 
of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  among  Polynesians. 
But  in  addition  to  the  unreason  of  accepting 
negative  evidence  as  an  offset  for  positive  fact 
two  pertinent  considerations  have  been  over- 
looked; first,  that  most  of  the  varieties  of 
maize  do  not  thrive  in  the  humid  climates  of 
the  equatorial  islands,  and,  second,  that 
maize  was  found  by  Captain  Moresby  in 
cultivation  with  yams,  sweet-potatoes  and 
sugar-cane  in  eastern  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  among  Polynesian  tribes 
who  had  never  been  visited  by  Europeans  and 
who  were  ignorant  of  salt,  iron  and  rice.  To- 
bacco was  also  known  among  many  primitive 
peoples  of  the  Orient  before  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  Europeans,  though  these  and  many 
similar  facts  have  remained  obscure  because 
the  European  discoveries  of  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies  were  practically  simultaneous. 
Moreover,  nearly  a  century  elapsed  between 
the  .discovery  of  America  and  the  realization 
that  it  was  indeed  a  new  world  and  not 
merely  an  eastward  prolongation  of  Asia,  so 
that  the  community  of  food  plants  did  not  at 
first  appear  remarkable. 

THE  AGRICULTURE    OF    ANCIENT  AMERICA 

The  most  important  food  plants  of  the  Poly- 
nesians were  seven  in  number,  the  taro,  yam, 
eweet-potato,  sugar-cane,  banana,  breadfruit 
dnd  cocoanut,  of  which  six,  or  all  except  the 
breadfruit,  existed  in  pre-Spanish  America, 
and  of  these,  five,  or  all  except  the  cocoanut, 
were  propagated  only  from  cuttings. 

From  the  botanical  standpoint  the  bread- 
fruit is  as  distinctly  Asiatic  as  the  cocoanut  is 
American,  but,  although  many  seedless  varie- 
ties of  the  breadfruit  were  distributed  among 
eastern  archipelagos  of  Pol)mesia,  these  did 
not  reach  America  until  introduced  by  Captain 


Bligh,  in  1793,  while  the  cocoanut  must  have  j 
crossed  the  Pacific  thousands  of  years  before, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  development  of 
the  numerous  and  very  distinct  varieties 
ctdtivated  in  the  Malay  region.  Except  with 
the  banana,  botany  gives  much  evidence  for 
and  none  against  the  new  world  origin  of  the 
food  plants  shared  by  ancient  America  with 
Polynesia  and  the  tropics  of  the  old  world, 
though  few  of  them  are  known  under  condi- 
tions which  warrant  a  belief  that  they  now 
exist  anywhere  in  a  truly  wild  state.  The 
partial  or  complete  seedlessness  attained  by 
several  of  the  important  species  also  indicates 
dependence  upon  human  assistance  in  propa- 
gation for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and 
precludes  all  rational  doubt  that  their  wide 
dissemination  was  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  primitive  man. 

Ethnologists  will  not  deny  that  in  the  old 
world  this  distribution  was  the  work  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Polynesians,  who  have  been 
traced  from  Hawaii  and  Easter  Island  to 
Madagascar,  and  even  across  the  African  Con- 
tinent. We  have  not,  however,  l>een  provided 
with  any  explanation  of  the  existence  of  these 
food  plants  in  America,  for  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  tribes,  languages  and  arts  of 
the  American  Indians  are  of  truly  indigenous 
development,  while  it  is  held,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Polynesians  migrated  eastward 
from  Asia,  but  without  reaching  the  shores  of 
America.  That  these  two  suppositions  cannot 
be  both  true  is  apparent  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  nilmerous 
cultivated  plants  between  Poljmesia  and 
America,  and  other  agricultural  facts  enable 
us  to  judge  between  the  inconsistent  theories. 
Since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  food 
plants  which  the  Polynesians  shared  with  the 
tropical  peoples  of  both  continents  were 
carried  by  them  across  the  Pacific,  it  is  also 
reasonable  to  seek  the  origin  of  these  widely 
distributed  species  on  the  continent  which 
gives  evidence  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
agricultural  activity,  and  to  the  question  in 
this  form  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

THE    AMERICAN    ORIGIN    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  agricswlture  of  the  old  world  tropics  is 
adequately  explainable  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  brought  by  the  Polynesians,  since 
the  root-crops  of  the  Pol5mesians  were  also 
staples  of  the  old  world  tropics.  This  propo- 
sition would  not  apply  to  America,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  sweet  potato,  yams,  and  yam- 
bean  and  taro,  which  crossed  the  Pacific,  the 
aborigines  also  domesticated  a  long  series  of 
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root-crops,  all  of  considerable  local  importance. 
The  simplest  of  ctiltural  methods,  propagation 
from  cuttings,  was  applied  to  all  these  root- 
crops  and  has  been  in  use  for  so  long  a  period 
that  several  of  them  have  become  seedless. 
With  equal  uniformity  the  distinctively  old- 
world  root-crops  are  grown  from  seeds.  Ameri- 
can root-crops  belong  to  at  least  twelve  natural 
families,  and  the  only  important  old-world 
addition  to  the  series  is  the  mustard  family,  a 
distinctly  temperate  group,  the  ctiltivated 
members  of  which  have  not  been  greatly  modi- 
fied in  domestication,  and  are  still  known  in  the 
wild  state. 

This  apparent  superfluity  of  American  root- 
crops  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  different 
plants   were   independently   domesticated   in 
different  localities,  which  means  also  that  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  development  of  agri- 
culture were  very  general  among  the  natives  of 
America.     That  most  of  these  plants  are  not 
known  in  the  wild  state  testifies  also  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  agricultural  tendency, 
while  archaeology  gives  equally  vivid  testimony 
to  the  same  antiquity  and  diversity  of  pre- 
historic civilizations  of  America.     From  the 
mounds  of  Ohio  to  the  equally  remarkable 
ruins  of  Patagonia,  the  American  continents 
and  islands  are,  as  it  were,  dotted  with  remains 
of  rudimentary  civilizations  which  must  have 
required  centuries  and  milleniums  to  rise  from 
surrounding  savagery,  culminate  and  perish. 
The  constructive  arts  by  which  the  existence 
of  these  vanished  peoples  is  made  known  took 
the  most  diverse  forms;  some  made  mounds, 
some    expended    their    energies    upon    huge 
carvings  on  high  inaccessible  rocks,  some  dug 
devious  underground  passages,   some  set  up 
monoliths  and  carved  statues,  and  some  built 
massive  pyramids,  temples  and  tombs,  while 
still  others  are  known  only  from  their  pottery 
or  their  metal   work.     In  civilization,   as  in 
agriculture,  the  tropics  of  America  stand  in 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  old  world. 
Here    men   of   the   same   race   showed   great 
diversity  of  plants  and  arts;  there  races  are 
diverse,  while  arts  and  staple  food  plants  are 
relatively  little  varied.     The  early  civilization 
of  the  eastern  world  resembled  some  of  the 
primitive    cultures    of    America    more    than 
these  resembled  each  other. 

The  American  origin  of  agriculture  is  thus 
not  doubtful,  since  not  merely  one,  but  several, 
agricultures  originated  in  America.  The  same 
cannot  be  claimed  for  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
only  root-crops  shared  with  America  attained 
a  wide  distribution,  an  indication  that  they 


reached  those  continents  before  the  uses  of  the 
similar  indigenous  plants  have  been  discovered. 

This  all  too  brief  quotation  from  an  able  article 
will  show  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Cook. 
Its  very  reasonableness  will  appeal  to  all  students 
of  economic  botany,  although  the  conclusions  are 
at  variance  to  much  that  has  passed  current  as 
authority.  But  whether  America  deserves  or  not 
the  title  of  Mother  of  A^culture,  it  is  certain  that 
in  no  coimtry  at  present  is  there  so  much  energy  and 
intelligence  devoted  to  this  adjunct  of  civilization. 
Not  to  name  many  of  the  successes  of  American 
agriculturists,  we  may  point  to  the  seedless  orange 
as  one  triumph,  and  the  following  passage  records 
another: 

FROn-PIOOF  OIANQE PHIUOELPHIA  PUBUC  UDQEI 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for 
several  years  been  trying  to  produce  a  new 
orange  that  will  withstand  the  cold  waves  that 
have  devastated  the  groves  of  Florida  within 
the  past  decade.  Herbert  J.  Webber,  one  of 
the  physiologists  of  the  Department,  has  been 
occupied  with  the  problem  for  several  seasons 
and  is  now  ready  to  announce  that  he  has 
developed  an  orange  that  can  be  grown  two 
hundred  miles  further  north  than  the  varieties 
hitherto  commonly  grown  in  Florida.  He  has 
accomplished  this  by  crossing  the  Japanese 
trifoliate  orange,  an  ornamental  tree,  with  the 
common  varieties  successively  until  a  fine  fruit, 
capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  has  been 
produced.  The  new  variety  has  not  been 
named. 

No  one  who  reads  these  pages  will  fail  to  see  the 
aptness  of  the  following  passage.  Our  gardens  are 
too  frequently  sources  of  delight  for  a  few  months 
only.  We  waste  half  the  year  in  expectation,  and 
are  content  to  gaze  on  bare  grotmd  and  withered 
clumps,  instead  of  having  all  the  year  round  some 
object  of  interest  and  delight.  At  this  beginning 
of  the  year  it  may  be  well  to  see  how  this  can  be 
avoided. 

THE  TIUE  ORDEIINQ  OF  QAROENS..E.  K.  ROBINSON.  .CORNHIU 

The  ordinary  way  of  arranging  a  garden  is 
to  start  in  spring  with  an  assortment  of  summer 
and  autumn  flowers,  allowing  the  gardener, 
when  these  have  finished  blooming,  to  **do  up" 
the  beds  for  the  winter;  which  means  leaving 
them  brown  and  bare,  like  so  many  mud-pies 
of  symmetrical  outline.  The  empty  flower-beds 
of  our  parks  and  private  gardens  in  winter 
would  make  that  grand  "old  gardener,"  Adam, 
shake  his  head.  They  had  no  mud-pies  in  Eden. 
To  avoid  having  them  now  you  must — no 
matter  at  what  season  you  may  begin  work — 
give  your  first  and  best  thoughts  to  winter. 
In  spring,  summer  and  autumn  you  have  the 
whole  florists*  catalogues  to  fill  your  garden 
from ;  but  for  winter  you  must  use  both  judg- 
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ment  and  skill  to  have  the  ground  decently 
robed  in  green,  with  such  touches  of  color  as 
the  season  and  climate  permit.  The  bareness 
of  some  trees  will  be  inevitable  against  the  sky ; 
but  conifers  and  evergreens  may  be  so  placed 
as  to  give  substance  and  color  to  every  group 
of  trees;  while  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  winter 
should  be  your  opportunity  to  display  the 
various  ornamental  ivies,  which  can  be  used 
to  clothe  with  beauty  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  all  trees  that  are  otherwise  tmsightly  in 
winter.  Ivy  trained  and  trimmed  on  walls 
may  be  useful  to  hide  brickwork,  but  it  is  only 
beautiful  when  it  climbs  in  freedom.  (Mr. 
Robinson  means  the  ''English  Ivy,"  Hedera 
Helix,  a  plant  that  might  well  be  largely  used 
in  this  country).  Some  trees,  however,  such 
as  red  and  yellow  willows,  dogwood,  and  so  on, 
have  bright -colored  bark,  and  these  should 
be  placed  judiciously  to  contrast  with  the 
deep-hued  evergreens;  and  among  the  ever- 
greens themselves  the  bright  splashes  of  red 
and  yellow-berried  hollies,  the  flame-berried 
pyracantha,  and  so  on,  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
while  there  are  many  climbing  plants,  besides 
briar  roses,  which  retain  some  leaves  as  well 
as  bright  fruit  in  winter.  There  are  winter- 
flowering  plants,  too,  like  winter  jasmine, 
with  its  stars  of  gold,  which  are  especially 
intended  by  Nature  to  scramble  up  among  the 
summer  trees,  throwing  out  long  strands 
which  are  covered  from  end  to  end  with 
flowers  after  the  sheltering  trees  have  cast 
their  leaves.  Yet  in  our  gardens  you  will 
always  see  the  winter  jasmine  trained  against 
walls, where  it  is  ugly  for  half  the  year. 

EVERGREENS 

Coming  to  the  lower  level  of  the  shrubss, 
you  still  have  embarrassing  richness  of  choice 
in  evergreens  and  dwarf  conifers,  as  well  as 
quite  enough  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs  and 
berried  bushes  to  give  color  to  the  whole. 
By  careful  pre-arrangement  and  skilful  use  of 
rambling  and  climbing  plants,  you  will  find 
that  not  more  than  one  bush  or  tree  in  four 
need  be  an  evergreen,  nor  more  than  one  in 
twelve  a  winter- flowering  plant.  This  will 
leave  you  two-thirds  to  select  on  the  same  plan 
for  other  parts  of  the  year — one-third  to  make 
the  garden  beautf  ul  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  one-third  for  late  summer  and  autumn; 
and  by  remembering  that  many  plants  have 
two  seasons  of  beauty,  with  flower  and  leaf, 
or  with  flower  and  fruit,  you  may  so  often  use 
the  ^ame  plant  twice,  as  it  were,  that  in 
practice  you  will  find  that  you  may  count  upon 
at  least  half  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  taking 


part  in  your  special  scheme  of  color  for  each 
season.  A  garden  thus  arranged  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  beauty  with  recturing 
seasons,  even  without  any  added  "garden 
flowers.*' 

BUT  THERE  ARE  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

These,  however,  are  necessarily  the  most 
important;  and  again  you  must  think  first 
of  winter.  For  this  season  there  are,  firstly, 
the  lovely  Christmas  rose,  a  queen  of  beauty 
in  midwinter,  and  all  through  the  summer 
making  a  lovely  setting  for  brighter  flowers 
with  its  glorious,  glossy  leaves.  There  are 
also  some  crocuses,  some  very  beautful  irises, 
which  will  flower  freely  in  mid-winter.  You 
have  only  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
crocus  and  iris  in  order  to  grow  them  in  abun- 
dance to  perfection,  without  ever  having  to 
"take  them  up"  or  to  put  up  with  the  unsight- 
liness  of  their  decaying  leaves,  as  happens 
now  when  bare  beds  are  filled  with  irises  or 
edged  with  crocus.  Both  crocus  and  iris  and, 
in  fact,  all  bulbous  plants  which  flower  in 
winter  or  spring  are  perfectly  comfortable 
growing  among  other  plants,  which  cover 
them  when  their  flowering  time  is  over.  It  is 
exactly  what  they  want;  and  there  are  scores 
of  our  prettiest  garden  plants  which  are 
especially  fitted  to  do  this.  These  are  all 
the  classes  of  plants  which  in  winter  have  a 
low,  matted  growth  of  evergreens,  a  very  few 
inches  high,  from  which  they  send  up  an 
immense  number  of  flowering  stalks  in  summer, 
making  a  mass  of  bloom  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  According  to  this  height  should  be 
selected  the  class  of  flowering  bulb  which  they 
protect.  There  comes  a  time,  too,  when  these 
plants  in  their  turn  are  glad  to  be  over- 
shadowed and  protected — when  they  have 
shed  their  blooms  and  are  resting  before 
another  season's  growth.  Then  is  the  time 
when  judiciously  placed  perennials,  of  the 
large  class  that  dies  down  annually  out  of 
sight  and  sends  up  graceful  stems  with  leaf  and 
flower  in  season,  fill  the  same  site  for  the  third 
time  in  the  year  with  beauty.  By  the  time 
they  are  cut  down  in  autumn  the  plant  below 
has  got  rid  of  its  disfiguring  seed-pods  and 
withered  flower- stalks,  and  forms  a  gracious 
covering,  through  which  the  bulbs  beneath 
are  already  stirring  to  thrust  their  way  for 
winter  flowering.  You  will  everywhere  find 
that  you  can  make  a  perfect  give-and-take 
arrangement  for  your  fiowers;  and  you  will 
realize  the  value  of  that  large  class  of  plants 
which  we  neglect  so  much  and  our  fathers 
loved   so   well,   the   biennials. 
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FOUCAUm  PENDULUM  AQAIN  IN  MOTION. . .  .HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

The  Sod^t^  Astronomique  de  France  has 
re-established  in  the  Pantheon  in  Paris  one  of 
the  raost  impressive  experiments  ever  made  to 
prove  that  the  earth  turns  daily  on  its  axis. 
It  has  set  up  in  that  building  what  is  known  as 
Foucault's  Pendtilum.  This  pendulum  swings 
in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  its  course  in  sand. 
A  constant  deviation  in  the  markings  is 
noticed,  and  what  is  known  as  the  plane  of 
oscillation  makes  a  complete  revolution  in 
31  hours,  48  minutes,  sidereal  tifne. 

In  plain  language,  the  earth,  as  it  ttims  from 
west  to  east  on  its  axis,  slips  out  from  under 
the  pendulum.  The  observer  is  unconscious 
of  the  earth's  motion,  and  sees  the  markings 
of  the  pendulum  in  the  sand  going  steadily 
to^'ard  the  west  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eleven 
degrees  an  hour.  It  is  the  earth,  and  not  the 
pendulum,  that  is  turning,  for  one  of  the  most 
conclusively  proved  laws  of  physics  is  that  a 
pendulum  never  changes  its  plane  of  oscillation, 
even  though  the  point  from  which  it  is  sus- 
pended is  turned. 

Xewt on  first  conceived  of  proving  the  earth's 
rotation  by  this  method.  As  the  earth  turns, 
a  point  high  above  the  surface  must  revolve 
faster  than  one  on  the  sea-level.  The  high 
point  is  further  from  the  center  of  the  earth 
than  our  own  on  the  ocean's  surface.  If,  now, 
a  heavy  weight  should  be  dropped  from  a  high 
altitude  and  should  retain  the  velocity  through 
space  that  the  high  altitude  has,  it  should 
strike  the  earth  a  little  to  the  east  of  a  true 
vertical  line.  It  is  turning  a  little  faster  than 
the  point  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  vertical 
Hne.  It  is  the  same  truth  which  is  involved 
ia  the  Poucault  Pendulum  experiment. 

If  a  pendulum  were  himg  at  the  north  pole, 
the  string  or  wire  being  practically  an  exten- 
sion of  the  pole,  and  if  the  pendulum  were  set 
to  swinging,  the  observer,  at  a  marking  of  the 
^d  of  the  swing,  would  notice  that  the  plane 
^'ould  seem  to  be  turning  slowly  from  east  to 
west,  and  that  it  would  require  twenty-four 
hours  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  observer 
would  be  really  turning  slowly  with  the  earth 
around  the  pole  from  west  to  east.  If  he  were 
at  the  south  pole,  standing  with  his  head 
directly  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  occu- 
pied at  the    north   pole,    the   movement,    as 


marked  in  the  sand,  would  seem  to  be  from 
west  to  east,  because  of  his  changed  position. 
Directly  on  the  equator  there  would  be  no 
movement,  the  observer  retaining  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  point  from  which  the 
pendulum  is  suspended  at  all  times. 

•Between  the  pole  and  the  equator  the 
situation  is  different.  The  fixed  point  from 
which  the  pendulum  is  hanging  travels  with 
the  earth,  and  is  not  stationary,  as  at  the  pole, 
and  the  pendulum  shows  the  rate  at  which  the 
earth  is  slipping  away  from  under  it  by  the 
markings  in  the  sand  toward  the  west. 

Foucault  began  this  experiment  in  the 
Panthdon  in  1851,  but  the  coup  d'etat  in 
December  of  that  year  stopped  it  all..  To 
Camille  Flammarion,  the  eminent  French 
scientist  of  to-day,  was  delegated  the  present 
work.  He  uses  a  copper  ball  for  a  pendulum, 
weighing  sixty-six  pounds,  and  hung  on  a  fine 
steel  wire  two  hundred  and  twenty-foiu*  feet 
long.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ball  is  a  protrud- 
ing knob,  which  slowly  wears  away  two 
mounds  of  sand  near  the  end  of  the  pendulum's 
swing,  and  exhibiting  a  slight  change  of  course 
with  every  swings  A  graduated  card  also 
shows  the  change  in  degrees.  The  time  of  a 
single  beat  is  eight  seconds. 

In  an  experiment  of  this  kind  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  at  the  outset  to  swing  the 
pendulum  straight.  There  must  be  no  side 
movement.  To  secure  a  straight  swing  M. 
Flammarion  drew  the  pendulum  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  swing,  and  tied  it  with  a  thread. 
When  it  was  entirely  at  rest  he  burned  the 
thread,  and  set  the  pendulum  in  motion.  It 
oscillated  for  several  hours,  the  resistance  by 
the  air  gradually  reducing  its  beats.  But  it 
traced  one  of  the  greatest  laws  of  astronomy 
in  the  sand,  and  made  plain  to  the  human  eye 
one  of  the  greatest  elementary  truths  of  the 
universe. 

An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  a  popular 
fascination.  In  the  days  when  Foucault  first 
set  up  his  apparatus  in  the  Pantheon  large 
crowds  assembled  in  the  galleries,  and  watched 
him  at  his  work.  No  trace  of  that  work  is  now 
left  except  the  railings  over  which  the  populace 
peered  at  the  great  scientist  at  work.  The 
interest  of  the  masses  has  been  just  as  keen 
in  Flammarion *s  test.     To  produce  a  perfect 
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demonstration  of  the  great  truth  revealed  by 
this  immense  swinging  pendulum  a  perfect 
vacuum  should  be  provided.  Of  course  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  provide  even  a  par- 
tial vacuum — if  one  can  speak  of  such  a  thing — 
for  a  pendulum  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  long  to  swing  in.  If  the  vacuum  could  be 
sectu-ed,  however,  the  pendulum  would  swing 
interminably.  Flammarion  kept  the  pendu- 
lum in  motion  for  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch. 


A  NEW  AUTOMOBILE NEW  YOIK  TIMES 

J.  F.  Monaghan,  United  States  Consul  at 
Chemnitz,  Germany,  has  made  a  very  inter- 
esting report  to  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington  of  a  new  German  automobile 
which  embodies  an  entirely  new  feature  as 
applied  to  automobile  construction.  The 
inventor,  Ludwig  Maurer,  has,  according  to  a 
German  technical  journal  (Kirchhoff's  Tech- 
nische  Blatter),  after  thirteen  years  of  prac- 
tical experimentation,  succeeded  in  solving  the 
problem  of  obtaining  simplicity,  reliability, 
endurance,  and  good  uphill  speed  for  auto- 
mobiles through  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  friction  in  the  transfer  of  power.  The 
idea  which  suggests  the  invention  was  taken 
from  coining  and  paper  manufacturing  ma- 
chines, in  which  the  tranformation  of  power  is 
obtained  by  virtue  of  so-called  friction  wheels. 
So  successfully  did  Maurer  apply  this  principle 
to  automobiles  that  the  Numberger  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturing  Union  has  adopted  the 
invention  in  the  manufacture  of  its  light 
sporting  vehicles,  as  well  as  in  business 
machines  having  a  carrying  power  of  10,000 
pounds. 

A  drive  wheel,  which  is  also  the  fly  wheel, 
transfers  its  power  directly  to  a  friction  wheel. 
The  latter  can  be  slid  both  ways  upon  the 
shaft  by  means  of  a  forked  clutch  worked 
by  the  driver.  On  the  left  end  of  the  shaft 
containing  the  friction  wheel  is  a  sprocket 
wheel,  over  which  runs  a  chain  which  drives 
both  back  wheels. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  further  the  fric- 
tion wheel  is  removed  from  the  center  of 
the  fly  wheel,  the  higher  will  be  its  speed,  and 
the  nearer  it  is  moved  toward  the  center,  the 
slower  will  be  its  speed.  When  the  friction 
wheel  is  moved  across  the  center  of  the  drive 
wheel  the  motion  is  reversed,  and  the  auto- 
mobile runs  backward.  When  the  friction 
wheel  runs  close  to  the  center  at  the  point  of 
slowest  motion,  the  automobile  can  climb 
ascents  up  to  30  per  cent.,  as  determined  by  the 
gear  arrangements.     At  the  point  of  greatest 


speed,  on  the  circumference  of  the  drive  wheel, 
a  velocity  of  30  to  60  kilometers  (19  to  38 
miles)  per  hoiu"  is  attainable,  varying  with  the 
power  of  the  motor  employed. 

The  contact  between  the  drive  wheel  and 
the  friction  wheel  is  effected  by  moving 
a  lever  and  forcing  the  drive  wheel  backward 
against  a  friction  wheel.  Reversing  this 
motion  forces  the  drive  wheel  forward  and 
away  from  the  friction  wheel.  This  simple 
mechanism  obviates  complicated  structures, 
reduces  friction  to  a  minimum,  and  leaves  few 
parts  exposed  to  dust  and  grease. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  attaining 
any  speed  desirable,  the  motor  is  used  to 
its  fullest  extent  whether  running  on  level 
or  ascending  ground,  no  matter  how  fre- 
quently the  change  in  elevation.  This  does 
away  with  the  most  difficult  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  gasoline  engine,  the  difficulty 
of  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor,  and,  as  a 
result,  a  four-horse  power  machine  equipped 
with  Maurer  system  is  said  to  have  a  traveling 
capacity  equivalent  to  that  of  other  motors 
of  six  or  eight  horse-power. 

Another  advantage  consists  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  driver  can  get  at  all  of  the  movable 
parts  of  the  machine  without  besmearing  him- 
self in*  the  act.  The  simple  construction 
reduces  the  weight  of  the  machine,  decreases 
the  wear  on  the  pneumatic  tires,  and  effects  a 
pronounced  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
gasoline,  not  only  because  of  the  lessened 
weight  to  be  carried,  but  because  of  the  gain  in 
horse-power. 

The  simplicity  of  the  machine  enables  a 
ready  understanding  of  its  parts,  and  thus 
enlarges  its  usefulness  for  different  persons, 
whether  familiar  with  mechanics  or  not.  When 
running,  the  operator  is  reqtiired  to  manipulate 
but  one  lever  with  each  hand,  thereby  reducing 
the  possibility  of  mistakes. 

The  machine,  though  readily  manipulated 
by  means  of  the  lever  which  causes  the  friction 
contact,  can  also  be  regulated  by  an  appliance 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  gas.  The  gas-feeding 
apparatus  can  be  so  operated  as  to  permit  the 
running  of  the  motor  at  a  uniform  speed  of  400 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  friction  wheel  being 
set  at  the  circumference,  or  point  of  greatest 
velocity.  On  uphill  ground  the  motor  is  sup- 
plied with  more  gas,  thus  increasing  the  power 
of  the  motor  and  carrying  the  machine  up  the 
ascent  without  a  change  of  speed,  through  the 
manipulation  of  the  friction- wheel  lever.  Only 
on  unusual  inclines  need  speed  adjustments  be 
made  by  means  of  the  friction  wheel.     In  this 
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way  the  wear  upon  the  motor  is  reduced  by 
virtue  of  its  uniform  speed,  a,nd  the  gas  con- 
sumption is  regulated  by  the  changing  require- 
ments of  the  road  traversed. 


m  HAITIAN  eANAU  A  MYTH? N.  Y.  MAIL  AND  EXPIESS 

Some  remarkable  experiments  have  lately 
been  performed  by  an  English  astronomer 
that  tend  to  throw  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the 
markings  on  the  planet  Mars  which  have  been 
teraied  canals  and  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  intelligent  life  on  that  body. 
These  canals  (the  name  is  used  for  conveni- 
ence) were  first  seen  by  Schiaparelli  in  1877. 
He  found  the  lighter  areas  on  the  planet  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  fine  lines  joining  the 
darker  areas,  supposedly  land  and  water 
respectively.  It  was  natural  to  suggest  that 
these  lines  were  nothing  else  than  artificial 
waterways  joining  navigable  seas  and  built 
by  a  race  of  beings  far  more  advanced  in  the 
mechanic  arts  than  ourselves. 

Schiaparelli's  observations  were  later  osten- 
sibly verified  by  other  scientists,  notably  Mr. 
Percival  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  built  an  observ- 
atory at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  observing  Mars. 

Both  Schiaparelli  and  Lowell  added  to 
the  interest  in  these  strange  phenomena  by 
announcing  that  at  certain  seasons  the  canals 
on  Mars  appeared  double.  That  is  by  the  side 
of  the  original  appeared  a  second  line  parallel- 
ing and  duplicating  it  in  every  respect.  No 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  canals  has  be.^n  offered. 

SOME    NOVEL    EXPERIMENTS 

Now  for  the  experiments  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Lane, 
the  English  astronomer  already  mentioned. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  canals  were 
optical  delusions  due  to  vibrations  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  which  caused  such  an 
apparent  lengthening  of  the  real  markings  on 
the  planet  as  to  suggest  the  canal.  He  was 
led  to  this  by  the  statement  of  observers  that 
only  one  or  two  of  the  canals  were  ever  seen 
at  any  one  time.  The  dark  areas  on  the 
planet  are  bordered  by  many  prolongations 
called  gulfs.  These  gulfs,  Mr.  Lane  thought, 
might  easily  be  lengthened  into  straight  lines 
under  certain  optical  conditions.  To  test  his 
theory  he  evolved  a  novel  method. 

Making  a  drawing  of  the  planet,  with  the 
markings  thereon  agreed  upon  by  all  observers, 
but  with  no  suggestion  of  the  canals,  he  placed 
it  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  a  woman  friend, 
and  asked  her  to  copy  it,  putting  in  everything 


she  could  see.  She,  of  course,  was  totally 
unaware  of  the  object  of  the  experiment.  The 
lady  made  a  drawing  showing  the  seas,  and 
then  she  said  she  could  see  nothing  more. 
By  looking  a  little  longer,  however,  she  added 
two  lines  resembling  in  a  general  way  the 
marking  seen  by  Schiaparelli.  The  positions 
were  different,  but  the  original  drawing  was 
found  to  be  slightly  inaccurate,  and  Mr.  Lane 
made  another  with  more  care,  and  then  sub- 
mitted it  to  another  lady. 

THE    TWO    PRECISELY    ALIKE 

This  time  Mr.  Lane  copied  in  the  seas  for 
her,  and  simply  told  her  to  fill  in  anything 
else  she  could  see.  He  was  careful  not  to 
suggest  lines,  mentioning  instead  spots  and 
shadings  as  the  things  she  should  look  for. 
In  spite  of  this,  after  ten  minutes'  work,  she 
produced  a  drawing  of  Mars  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  Schiaparelli  for  the  same  region 
except  in  the  amount  of  detail.  All  the  lines 
put  in  by  this  woman  appear  in  Schiaparelli's 
map  in  exactly  the  same  positions. 

Mr.  Lane  next  experimented  with  two  boys, 
both  aged  eleven  years,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  heard  of  Mars  or  its  canals.  Their 
attempts  are  startlingly  like  the  results  of 
Schiaparelli.  One  of  the  boys  refused  to 
believe  that  the  drawing  shown  to  him  by  Mr. 
Lane  was  the  same  as  that  from  which  he  had 
copied,  so  certain  was  he  that  the  lines  he  had 
put  in  were  realities.  The  conclusion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Lane  is  that  the  mere  shape  of  the 
oceans  of  Mars  is  sufficient  to  give  rise,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  complicated  system  dis- 
covered by  Schiaparelli. 

SEEN    DOUBLE,    TOO 

Besides  enlisting  other  observers,  Mr.  Lane 
has  tried  the  experiment  on  himself,  and  he 
maintains  that  not  only  has  he  seen  the  canals 
on  drawings  destitute  of  them,  but  he  has  seen 
them  doubled,  and  even  three,  four  and  five  at 
a  time!     Here  is  what  he  says  on  this  point: 

"I  have  frequently  seen  these  pseudo- 
canals  doubled,  and,  when  my  eyes  have 
been  in  the  best  condition,  have  seen  not 
two  canals  only,  but  four  or  five  at  a  time, 
and  have  sometimes  seen  one  or  more  canals 
so  firmly  marked  that  I  have  had  to  go  up  to 
the  drawing  to  make  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  had  not  put  a  line  there  by  mistake. 

**When  first  looked  for,  very  steady  gazing 
is  needed  to  see  them  at  all;  in  fact,  in  my  case 
it  required  two  minutes'  staring  before  I  could 
perceive  the  slightest  fleeting  indication.  If 
another  attempt  be  made,  say  next  day,  they 
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are  seen  much  more  easily  than  at  the  first 
attempt,  and  the  task  of  seeing  them  becomes 
easier  every  time,  until  now  with  me  I  can 
scarcely  look  at  the  drawing  without  seeing 
some  one  or  two. 

*'The  first  time  these  canals  are  seen  they 
appear  as  broad,  misty,  ill-defined  bands, 
wTiich  easily  change  their  places,  but  when  a 
little  practise  has  been  had  in  seeing  them 
they  appear  as  firm,  hard  lines;  indeed,  as 
Mr.  Lowell  puts  it  in  speaking  of  the  real  canals, 
*like  a  steel  engraving.'  In  fact,  I  should  say 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  canals  on  the  planet, 
it  is  easier  to  see  canals  on  a  blank  drawing 
placed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
eye  than  to  see  them  on  Mars." 

Believers  in  the  reality  of  the  so-called 
canals  will  be  slow  to  see  any  value  in  Mr. 
Lane's  experiments,  but  his  claims  are  sure  to 
create  interest  and  discussion  among  astrono- 
mers. 


A  NEW  FIREPROOF  MATERIAL  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  in  England  with  a  new  fireproof 
material  called  "uralite."  It  originated  in 
Russia,  being  the  invention  of  Col.  Ichenetsky, 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  asbestos,  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  component  of  uralite,  is  obtained. 
It  has  proved  a  highly  efficacious  fire-resisting 
material,  capable  of  withstanding  a  much 
greater  degree  of  heat,  without  exhibiting  any 
apparent  effect,  than  any  fireproof  material 
at  present  on  the  market.  Coupled  with  this 
fact  it  is  extremely  light,  it  is  of  great  strength, 
is  durable,  and  is  manufactured  in  sheets  of 
varying  sizes  and  thickness,  thus  rendering  it 
a  first-class  material  for  building  purposes. 
Another  recommendation  in  its  favor  is  its 
extreme  lightness. 

Although  asbestos  enters  largely  in  the 
composition  of  uralite,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  important  substance  incorporated  in  its 
manufacture,  since  asbestos  in  its  pure  form, 
although  it  will  resist  high  degrees  of  heat,  is 
liable  to  disintegrate  under  the  influence  of 
excessive  temperature,  and  this  peculiarity 
to  a  great  extent  nullifies  its  utility. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  uralite  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  handled  and 
adapted  to  other  materials  as  a  protection 
against  fire.  It  can  be  glued  and  nailed 
without  any  fear  of  its  splitting  during  the 
latter  process.     It    is  specially  available    for 


paneling  or  other  similar  purposes,  and  can  be 
grained  or  otherwise  treated  precisely  as  if  it 
were  wood.  It  does  not  swell  or  shrink  under 
fluctuating  climatic  conditiotis,  is  waterproof, 
and  is  a  complete  electric  insulator.  The 
remarkable  immunity  of  the  material  from 
climatic  changes  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  a  piece  of  the  substance  may  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water  and  then  imme- 
diately steeped  into  frozen  mercury  without 
showing  any  shrinking,  disintegration  or  other 
change,  physical  or  chemical.  It  is  capable  of 
withstanding  a  great  strain — 18  tons  per 
square  inch  in  comparison  with  Portland 
cement,  which  is  only  capable  of  supporting 
9  tons — so  that  it  is  an  ideal  material  for 
flooring  and  ceilings.  Its  cost  is  very  low— 
7  cents  per  square  foot. 

A  practical  proof  of  faith  in  the  fire-resisting 
capabilities  of  uralite  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  London  the  fire  insurance  companies 
have  decreased  their  rates  where  this  material 
is  employed  from  $5.25  to  $1.90.  It  is  being 
adopted  on  the  overhead  railroad  of  Liverpool ; 
in  the  Soudan  for  roofing  purposes ;  and  also  by 
the  Russian  Admiralty. 


TELEQRAPHY  WITHOUT  ELECTRICITY CHAMRERSf  JOURNAL 

The  electric  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
are  now  such  common  aids  to  communication 
between  persons  distant  from  one  another  that 
we  do  not  often  pause  to  consider  what  wonder- 
ful inventions  they  are.  Even  wireless  teleg- 
raphy has  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  we 
are  so  surfeited  with  the  true  fairy  tales  of 
science  that  we  seem  to  be  losing  the  power 
of  feeling  astonished.  There  are,  however, 
certain  methods -of  secret  signaling,  or  teleg- 
raphy— we  hardly  know  what  to  call  it — known 
to  certain  Oriental  and  semi-barbarous  nations, 
which  have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  those  Euro- 
peans who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  effects.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  the  murder  of  General  Gordon 
at  Khartoum  was  known  in  the  bazaars  of 
Cairo,  a  thousand  miles  away,  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  Similarly,  in  the  first  Afghan  war, 
the  terrible  disaster  which  befell  the  British 
army  in  the  Khyber  Pass  was  known  all  over  the 
country  before  it  became  circulated  through 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication.  A 
recent  article  in  The  Spectator  gives  some 
other  instances  of  this  ''natural  telegraphy," 
the  secret  of  which,  in  spite  of  energetic 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  many  officers  and 
travelers,  and  the  proffer  of  heavy  bribes, 
has   never   been    divulged    to    Europeans. 
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THEAITEIY  OF  SLEEP BALTIMORE  NEWS 

Dr.  Steiner  oljserved  in  Java  a  method 
employed  to  induce  sleep.  It  consists  in 
compressing  the  carotid  arteries.  The  operator 
sits  on  the  ground  beside  the  patient,  whose 
neck  he  seizes  with  both  hands.  The  index 
and  liiiddl.-?  fingers  are  then  pushed  forward 
into  the  carotids,  which  are  compressed  toward 
the  spine.  The  patient's  respiration  becomes 
more  rapid  and  more  profound  and,  his  head 
relaxes  backward.  The  method  is  absolutely 
harmless,  anaesthesia  is  rapidly  obtained,  and 
the  patient  wakes  promptly  with  no  symptoms 
of  nausea  or  malaise.  Dr.  Steiner  declares  the 
method  to  be  well  known  in  Java,  where  it  is 
used  to  relieve  headache,  sleeplessness,  etc., 
and  points  out  the  fact  that  the  carotid  artery 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  arteria  soporif era, 
and  that  it5  name  in  modem  Russia  is  "artery 
of  sleep."  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  method  is  widely  practised  in  India. 
Kipling's  Kim,  for  example,  is  put  to  sleep 
by  a  process  of  the  sort.  Dr.  Steiner  experi- 
mented upon  thirty  Javanese,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  all  but  five  cases.  He  sat  in  front 
of  the  patient,  placing  his  right  hand  on  the 
left,  his  left  hand  on  the  right,  side  of  the 
patient's  neck.  When  the  ends  of  his  fingers 
inet  at  the  back  of  the  neck  he  placed  his 
thumbs  back  of  and  a  little  below  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  beating  of  the  carotid  was 
relt,  and  then  a  moderate  pressure  toward  the 
spine  was  applied.  The  loss  of  consciousness 
^as  complete  and,  in  one  case,  an  abscess  was 
lanced  without  sensation  on  the  patient's  part. 

^t  MULTIPLICATION  OF  UBORATORIES  ....  DR.  F.  J.  SHEPHERD* 

One  danger  of  this  great  multiplication  of 
aboratories  is  that  it  induces  men  to  pursue 
original  investigation  who  have  not  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  and  who  are  utterly  unfit 
•<jr  such  work.  They  frequently  collect  and 
publish  a  mass  of  useless  and  undigested 
fnaterial  and  therefrom  draw  inaccurate  con- 
^'Usions.  All  this  will  not  redound  to  the 
f'i'edit  of  medical  science.  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
'>f*  inferred  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  addition 
['•  modem  laboratories  to  our  medical  schools, 
ihey  are  all  necessary,  but  they  must  not 
-supplant  other  work  quite  as  important  to  a 

A.:I^^T  *"  *^^™s»   dcKvcred    before    the    Canadian    Medical 


man  who  wishes  to  become  a  practising 
physician  or  surgeon.  Again,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  millennium  will  not  be  brought 
about  by  laboratories,  nor  will  all  scientific 
problems  be  solved  by  them.  There  is  one 
laboratory  which  is  not  so  much  frequented 
now  as  when  I  was  a  student.  I  refer  to  the 
hospital  wards.  Students,  while  perhaps  more 
scientific — I  say  scientific  because  nowadays 
every  one  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  a 
laboratory  learning  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
modem  apparatus,  including  our  old  friend  the 
microscope,  is  regarded  as  having  a  scientific 
training — I  may  say  that  students,  while 
perhaps  more  scientific  (microscopical  and 
mechanical),  have  not  the  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  disease  which  continued  observa- 
tion at  the  bedside  gives  them,  so  that  when 
started  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  without 
their  scientific  machinery,  they  are  like  fish 
out  of  water.  It  may  soon  be  that  they  will . 
not  be  able  to  diagnose  a  fracture  without  the 
it-rays,  tuberculosis  without  getting  bacilli  in 
the  sputum,  and  so  on  without  end.  Stu- 
dents are  not  taught  to  observe  so  accu- 
rately the  evident  symptoms  of  disease,  and, 
as  I  say,  are  becoming  mere  mechanics  who 
need  an  armamentarium,  which  only  a  great 
hospital  or  university  can  possess,  to  make  an 
accurate  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  disease;  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  means  of  drawing 
conclusions  by  inductive  reasoning  are  almost 
neglected.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage laboratpry  teaching;  it  is  essential, 
but  we  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  laboratories  nowadays  take  up  too  much 
of  the  student's  time  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
curriculum.  The  ordinary  student  should 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  laboratory 
methods,  and  this  should  be  obtained  chiefly 
during  his  first  two  years,  but  the  refinements, 
if  insisted,  will  be  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  some  more  useful  and  practical  information, 
for  the  average  student  can  only  hold  so  much 
knowledge — it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  put 
a  quart  measure  into  a  pint  pot. 


SERUM  TREATMENT  OF  RHEUMATISM MEDICAL  RECORD 

It  is  natural  that  with  the  discovery  of  a 
microorganism  probably  pathogenic  for  rheu- 
matism an  attempt  should  speedily  be  made 
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to  produce  a  specific  serum  for  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  Such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Menzer,  who  gives  an  account  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  klinische  Medicin,  Nos.  i  and 
2,  vol.  47,  1902.  of  his  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  serum  therapy  for  acute 
and  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  In  spite  of 
the  advances  he  has  made,  the  author  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  method  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, and  has  limitations,  but  he  claims  that 
its  advantages  are  no  less  distinct  and  certain. 

To  understand  the  author's  theory  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  view  of  the 
etiology  and  coiu'se  of  the  disease.  He  bases  his 
theory  upon  the  assumption  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  constitution,  weather,  etc., 
the  circle  of  lymphatic  tissue  which  guards  the 
pharyngeal  region  becomes  permeable  to  the 
microorganisms  habitually  present.  These 
overcome  the  protective  agencies  opposed  to 
them,  and,  reaching  the  circulation,  cause 
metastatic  lesions  in  susceptible  organs.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  other  generalized  bacterial 
invasions,  the  loci  minoris  resisienticB  are  the 
synovial  membranes  of  the  joints,  the  serous 
membranes,  and  the  endocardium.  The  organ- 
ism, at  first  prostrated,  speedily  overcomes 
the  invaders  free  in  the  blood  current,  and 
then  seeks  out  their  separate  depots,  in  order 
to  render  these  harmless  as  well.  The  reaction 
of  the  organism  to  this  process  is  evidenced 
by  the  t)rpical  symptoms  of  local  congestion, 
swelling  and  pain,  i.  e.,  the  joint  symptoms 
and  endocarditis  represent,  not  the  infection, 
but  the  effort  of  the  body  to  overcome  it. 

The  underlying  principle  of  Menzer' s  method 
now  becomes  apparent.  Streptococci  obtained 
from  the  tonsils  of  patients  having  acute  rheu- 
matism were  isolated  and  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  pure  cultures.  These  were  injected 
into  animals,  and  the  antistreptococcic  serum 
resulting  from  this  method  of  immunization 
was  used  in  the  treatment.  On  injecting  it  into 
patients  having  chronic  rheumatism,  a  local 
reaction,  consisting  of  swelling,  redness  and 
heat  was  caused  in  the  diseased,  but  not  in  the 
healthy,  joints.  The  author  interprets  this  as 
evidence  of  the  assistance  to  the  body's  dormant 
powers  of  resistance  furnished  by  the  serum.  In 
acute  cases  a  similar  series  of  events  is  observed. 
The  local  symptoms  are  at  first  aggravated,  but 
subside  rather  more  speedily  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and  the  defervescence,  once  occurring, 
is  permanent.  The  action  of  the  serum  differs 
from  that  of  diphtheria  or  tetanus  antitoxin  in 
being  primarily  bacteriol3rtic,  though  it  prob- 
ably has  some  antitoxic  properties  as  well. 


UNEXPECTED  lESULTS  nHNi  TAKINQ  DRUQS  . .  BRITISH  MED.  mt 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton  has  recently  related  some 
curious  and  unexpected  results  which  have 
sometimes  followed  the  administration  of 
drugs.  I  remember,  he  said,  reading  the  case 
of  a  child  who  was  said  to  have  died  from  one 
drop  of  laudanum,  but  this  laudanum  had 
been  kept  on  a  mantel-shelf  for  a  considerable 
time  and  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  only  stopped 
by  a  twisted  piece  of  paper,  so  that  the  original 
tincture  of  opium  had  become  converted  into  a 
strong  liquid  extract  by  evaporation.  Here 
was  a  case  in  which  by  keeping,  and  in  a  sense 
deteriorating,  the  drug  had  become  far  stronger 
than  before.  But  occasionally  the  very  purity 
of  drugs  may  alter  their  effect  for  the  worse. 
Professor  Leech  pointed  out  that  artificial 
sodium  salicylate  owes  its  inferiority  to  natural 
salicylate,  not  to  the  presence  of  any  impurity, 
but  really  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  methyl  salicylate  which  exists  in  the  natural 
product. 

Some  time  ago,  on  prescribing  potassium 
nitrate  with  the  view  of  lessening  high  arterial 
tension  and  arresting  epistaxis.  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  found  that  the  patient  was  imme- 
diately relieved  by  the  use  of  saltpetre  which  he 
got  at  an  oil  shop,  but  on  getting  the  prescrip- 
tion made  up  at  a  chemist's,  with  pure  potas- 
sium nitrate,  the  epistaxis  began  again.  On 
hearing  of  this,  he  at  once  suspected  that  the 
ordinary  saltpetre  contained  a  small  amount 
of  nitrite,  and  on  adding  about  half  a  grain 
of  sodium  nitrite  to  the  15  or  20  grains  of 
potassium  nitrate  that  he  had  been  taking,  the 
epistaxis  ceased  immediately.  This  result 
explained  an  observation  which  had  been  made 
by  a  very  old  doctor,  who  had  told  him  that, 
although  he  belonged  to  a  very  gouty  family, 
he  kept  gout  away  by  taking  20  grains  of 
nitrate  along  with  15  or  20  grains  of  potassium 
bicarbonate  in  a  tumbler  of  water  every 
morning,  and — here  was  the  point — that  the 
nitre  he  got  from  a  gunmaker  was  always 
better  than  what  he  got  from  a  chemist 
This  was  probably  due  to  a  small  admixture 
of  nitrite  which  tended  to  keep  down  the 
high  tension  which  his  gouty  kidneys  would 
otherwise  have  produced. 

Quinine  may  act  very  differently,  according  to 
the  amount  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  In  tropical 
countries  quinine  is  frequently  swallowed  by 
the  teaspoonftd,  and  a  great  part  of  this  is 
often  wasted  because  there  is  an  insufficient 
amount  of  acid  in  the  intestinal  canal  to  dis- 
solve it.  Shoidd,  however,  a  patient  take 
quinine  in  this  way  and  have  several  lemon 
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squashes  immediately  afterward,  so  much  quin- 
ine may  be  dissolved  by  the  citric  acid  they 
contain  as  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant  effects. 
Calomel,  again,  may  vary  imexpectedly  in  its 
effects.  In  persons  who  live  upon  a  vegetable 
diet  and  are  accustomed  to  take  but  little  salt, 
calomel  appears  only  to  have  a  slight  action, 
but  in  those  who  take  a  lot  of  salt,  or  are 
accustomed  to  live  upon  salt  provisions,  a 
larger  quantity  of  calomel  is  converted  into 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  thus  an  unexpectedly 
\iolent  action  may  be  produced.  Sulphide  of 
antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  so  that  when  compound  calomel  pills, 
which  contain  this  drug,  are  given  along  with 
alkalies,  a  degree  of  gastrointestinal  irritation 
may  be  produced  which  does  not  occur  in  other 
conditions.  The  solubility  of  certain  resinous 
purgatives,  such  as  aloes,  scammony,  jalap  and 
podophyllin,  is  also  much  increased  by  alkalies, 
and  some  of  the  unexpected  excess  or  lack  of 
action  of  these  drugs  which  occasionally 
manifests  itself  is  doubtless  due,  not  to  impurity 
of  the  drug,  but  to  the  amount  of  alkali  present 
at  the  time  in  the  intestinal  canal. 


CORNELL*!  MAIN  COUECTION NEW  YORK  SUN 

Although  it  is  improbable  that  Cornell 
University  will  ever  secure  the  brain  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Stanton,  the 
fact  that  she  left  a  wish  to  have  her  brain 
entrusted  to  Cornell,  to  be  preserved  with  the 
collection  that  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder  has  been 
niaking  for  many  years,  has  drawn  attention 
again  to  the  Cornell  brain  collection  in  a 
pointed  way.  Every  university  has  what  a 
commercial  traveler  would  call  *'side  lines," 
and  this  brain  collection  of  Dr.  Wilder  at 
Ithaca  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
peculiar  of  any  of  the  special  works  of  research 
engaged  in  institutions  of  learning.  It  is 
a  most  serious  work,  although  many  persons 
who  know  Professor  Wilder  in  a  general  way 
regard  it  as  one  of  his  idiosyncrasies. 

The  secrets  of  the  human  brain  ^-or  any 
other  brain  of  considerable  development, 
for  that  matter — ^have  never  yet  been  fotmd 
out  entirely.  Psychological  experiments  have 
revealed  much  as  to  the  operation  of  the  human 
brain  under  various  emotions,  and  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist  has  laid  bare  many  of  the 
secrets  of  its  structure,  but  the  full  story  is  yet 
to  be  revealed.  The  comparative  study  of  the 
brain  by  anatomists  is  going  on  steadily,  and 
as  new  curves  and  cavities  and  fissures  and 
(convolutions   present   themselves   the   puzzle 


becomes  more  involved,  although  many  points 
are  being  cleared  up  gradually. 

This  brain  study  has  absorbed  a  large  part 
of  the  spare  time  of  Professor  Wilder  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  made  many  impor- 
tant discoveries  and  has  adopted  a  terminology 
of  his  own  to  a  large  extent.  His  unceasing 
study  has  brought  him  fame  in  his  profession 
and  has  added  largely  to  the  sum  of  scientific 
information.  His  purpose,  in  a  general  way, 
is  to  establish  a  standard  fissural  American 
brain.  He  has  not  yet  succeeded,  but  he  keeps 
at  his  work,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  has 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  to  inducing  per- 
sons of  various  degrees  of  intelligence  to  leave 
their  brains  to  Cornell. 

All  brains  submitted  to  him  are  treated  with 
great  respect.  Few  of  them  are  destroyed. 
Many  incisions  are  made  in  some  of  them,  but 
they  are  preserved  intact  and  are  never  muti- 
lated. Some  of  his  prize  brains  are  not  even  cut. 
They  are  preserved  most  carefully,  and  such 
study  as  is  made  from  them  is  along  the  line  of 
weight  and  form  of  convolutions. 

In  the  collection  are  the  brains  of  two  intel- 
lectual giants.  Dr.  Chauncey  Wright  of  Har- 
vard, and  Prof.  James  Oliver  of  Cornell.  These 
are  treasured  most  carefully.  Students  of  Dr. 
Wilder,  now  in  the  Cornell  Medical  College  in 
this  city,  say  that  although  these  men  repre- 
sented in  life  the  highest  forms  of  intellectu- 
ality, their  brains  are  not  at  all  similar  in 
aspect.  One  is  highly  convoluted  and  the 
other  is  not.  If  Dr.  Wilder  could  secure  the 
brains  of  twenty-five  such  persons  it  is  possible 
that  he  could  make  some  valuable  deductions 
for  science,  either  because  of  their  similarities 
or  dissimilarities. 

Professor  Wilder,  of  course,  does  not  give 
out  for  publication  the  names  of  those  who 
have  willed  their  brains  to  his  collection.  It  be- 
came known,  however,  the  other  day  that  Prof. 
Gold  win  Smith,  the  great  historian  and  philos- 
opher, formerly  of  Oxford  and  then  of  Cornell, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Toronto,  had  willed  his 
brain  to  Cornell.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  in  time  a  large  collection  will  be  secured. 

It  is  expected  that  after  a  time  there  will 
be  less  family  objection  to  the  scheme,  and  that 
when  it  is  understood  how  valuable  to  science 
such  gifts  may  prove  to  be,  the  brains  of 
educated  persons  will  come  in  faster. 

The  brains  of  criminals  and  alcoholics  are 
preserved  on  shelves  close  to  Dr.  Wilder *s 
laboratory  door;  the  brains  of  the  educated 
class  are  kept  securely  locked  up  and  are  not 
to  be  seen  except  for  scientific  purposes. 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  COAL  MINES NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Three  physicians  who  have  practised  in 
Scranton  or  Wilkesbarre  took  .the  stand  for 
the  miners  before  the  Coal  Arbitration  Com- 
mission and  in  substance  testified  that  the 
occupation  of  a  mine  worker  was  **very 
unhealthful"  and  shortened  his  life.  One 
physician,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Lennahan  of  Wilkes- 
barre, who  says  he  has  had  a  long  experience 
among  mine  workers,  testified  that  fully  99  per 
cent,  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mines  are 
anaemic.  Their  health  is  impoverished,  and 
their  general  condition  is  below  par,  thus 
decreasing  their  earning  powers.  The  prin- 
cipal illustration  oflFered  by  the  miners,   the 


physicians  said,  were  the  miners*  asthma, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and  sciatica.  The 
miners*  asthma  comes  from  coal  dust,  pow- 
dered smoke  and  vitiated  air.  Dr.  John 
0*Malley  of  Scranton  said  that  at  post-mortems 
he  had  seen  miners'  lungs  as  black  as  anthracite 
itself,  and  Dr.  Lennahan  testified  that  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  a  man  coughing  up  coal 
dust  nine  years  after  he  had  left  the  mines. 
He  said  he  had  information  that  a  man  had 
coughed  up  coal  dust  fifteen  years  after  he  had 
left  the  mines.  It  was  also  asserted  that  90 
per  cent,  of  miners  who  reach  the  age  of 
fifty  years  are  afflicted  with  some  form  of 
rheumatism. 


TKe    Manag^ement   of    a    Great  Trust 

By  Henry  Loomis    Nelson*  =^=== 


The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not  a 
huge  aggregate  of  capital  and  industrial  prop- 
erties managed  by  a  single  head.  In  putting 
an  end  to  the  competition  which  naturally 
existed  between  the  subsidiary  companies,  ben- 
eficent rivalry  has  not  been  destroyed.  The 
proprietor  corporation  does  not  operate  the 
mines  or  the  factories  or  run  the  vessels  and 
railroads.  The  Carnegie  Company,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube  Company — 
these  and  the  other  constituent  companies  are 
the  operating  companies.  Each  has  its  presi- 
dent, its  other  officers,  and  its  board  of  directors. 
The  task  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  advisory.  It  indicates  the  work  which  each 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  should  do;  it 
counsels  the  operating  officers;  it  watches  the 
course  of  the  markets ;  it  looks  after  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  perfection  of  the  plants ;  it  buys 
and  installs  new  machinery ;  it  studies  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  different  works ;  it  com- 
pares conditions  and  results,  and  thereby  it  dis- 
covers which  mill,  which  forge,  which  president 
or  superintendent  or  mine  boss,  and  which 
machine  is  doing  his  or  its  task  at  the  lowest 
cost  and  with  the  best  results. 

The  corporation  is  officered  by  men  who 
have  been  trained  in  its  business.  Of  these 
officers,  the  president,  the  three  vice-presidents 
and  the  two  assistants  to  the  president  meet 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  conference.  Here  are 
a  president  and  his  cabinet  officers,  who  dis- 
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cuss  at  their  meetings  the  reports  which  they 
receive  from  the  operating  companies.  They 
have  before  them,  in  their  discussions,  the 
exact  state  of  the  business  of  the  whole  corpora- 
tion. Each  vice-president  and  each  assistant 
to  the  president  has  his  own  department.  The 
special  province  of  the  first  vice-president  is 
with  raw  material  and  transportation.  He 
keeps  himself  informed  as  to  all  the  details  of 
the  work  of  digging  ore  and  coal,  as  to  the  ves- 
sels and  railroads,  the  docks,  the  quarries,  and 
the  natural -gas  wells.  The  second  vice-presi- 
dent is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  subsidiary  companies,  with  their 
distribution,  and  with  their  purchases  of  metal 
products.  He  studies  the  methods  and  results 
of  these  companies,  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  greatest  economy  in  manufacture  and 
delivery.  The  third  vice-president  concerns 
himself  specially  with  markets.  He  must 
know  where  the  corporation's  products  are 
going,  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  markets  of 
the  world ;  and  he  is  to  keep  the  various  com- 
panies informed  as  to  his  discoveries  knd  con- 
clusions, in  order  that  they  may  distribute 
their  products  to  the  best  advantage. 

One  assistant  to  the  president  investigates 
and  compares  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the 
works  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies ;  and 
to  aid  him  in  this  task,  he  forms  committees  of 
skilled  operatives  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  and 
recommend  uniform  methods  with  a  view 
especially  to  effecting  economies  in  the  cost  ot 
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production.  The  other  assistant  looks  after 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  various  works, 
md  considers  and  reports  upon  any  recom- 
mendations which  may  be  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  machinery  or  tools. 

The  committee  of  skilled  operatives  is  a  most 
important  feature  of  this  organization.  In  con- 
sidering it,  it  shoidd  be  understood  that  the 
Carnegie  Company's  principle  of  a  division  of 
profits  gives  to  the  leading  men  in  all  its  works 
a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness. This  is  not  a  general  profit-sharing  plan ; 
but  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  a  mill,  or  of 
a  furnace,  or  of  a  department,  receive  a  percent- 
age of  profits  based  on  their  salaries.  Occa- 
sionally a  workman  who  is  not  included  among 
these  partners  in  the  business  receives  an  addi- 
tion to  his  pay  for  an  unusual  piece  of  work  of 
value  to  the  corporation.  So  far  as  it  extended 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  this  plan  has 
been  retained.  Its  further  extension  will 
require  careful  thought  and  much  time.  The 
committees  of  operatives  also  serve  to  awaken 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  chief  and 
responsible  employees  in  aiding  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  desire  of  the  corporation  for  success 
while  they  work  at  the  very  root  of  the  problem. 
They  constitute  an  important  element  of  the 
methods  pursued  for. keeping  up  the  rivalry 
between  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet  affect  the  presidents  and 
officers  of  the  operating  companies;  the  com- 
mittees work  upon  the  professional  pride  of  the 
technical  and  practical  men  who  actually  carry 
on  the  work  of  production  or  transportation. 
The  central  authorities  know  from  their  daily, 
weekl)^  and  monthly  reports  which  companies 
are  the  most  successful  and  which  are  less  suc- 
cessful. They  also  know  whether  conditions, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  accoimt  for  the  differ- 
ent results.  In  a  large  way  they  realize  in 
advance  some  conditions  that  make  it* wiser  to 
fill  this  order  in  Chicago  and  that  in  Pittsbiu-g. 
For  example,  by  reason  of  the  corporation's 
scattered  properties,  they  are  able  to  save  cost 
of  transportation  by  making  rails  in  Chicago 
for  the  West,  and  in  Pittsburg  for  the  East. 
Through  their  constant  reports  and  compari- 
sons, they  are  able  to  effect  other  economies  of 
a  similar  nature.  They  learn  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  one  factory,  comparing  with  results  at 
another,  is  due  to  the  superior  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  first.  They  also  discover 
whether  one  mill  produces  the  more  material  at 
the  lower  cost  because  of  devices  and  methods 
-nvented  or  adopted  by  its  manager.  These 
skilful  devices  and  better  methods  naturally 


would  constitute  a  secret  of  the  individual  mill 
if  it  were  in  competition  with  the  other  works  of 
the  corporation;  now  they  are  utilized  for  all 
the  works,  to  the  end  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  production  shall  be  as  cheap  in  one  mill 
as  in  another  which  makes  the  same  or  similar 
articles. 

Finally,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  produc- 
tion is  falling  off  or  is  costing  more  than  it 
should  through  the  incapacity  or  negligence  of 
the  responsible  men,  of  the  master  workmen,  of 
the  superintendent  of  a  mill,  or  of  a  depart- 
ment. Here  it  is  that  the  committees  of  skilled 
op)eratives  become  of  use.  These  committees 
represent  every  branch  of  the  business.  They 
are  composed  of  the  theoretical  men,  like 
chemists,  for  example,  and  the  practical  men 
who  actually  work  the  machinery  in  the  furnaces 
the  mills,  and  the  other  properties  of  the  corpo- 
ration. They  visit  the  works,  examine  the 
machinery,  study  the  methods  employed, watch 
the  operations  of  the  establishment,  and  inevit- 
ably ascertain  what  is  wrong  and  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  rests.  A  backward  boss  or 
superintendent  dreads  the  visit  of  the  com- 
mittee of  his  own  branch  of  the  business.  It  is 
composed  of  his  fellow-workmen,  who  are  also 
his  rivals,  who  are  not  only  straining  every 
effort  to  surpass  him,  but  who  are  determined 
to  discover  his  weaknesses,  and  to  bring  every 
factory  of  the  corporation  up  to  the  standard. 

These  visitations  of  committees  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  picturesque  human  incidents 
of  the  business. 

This  criticism  is  good  for  the  delinquent, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  visit,  on 
which  the  criticism  rests,  is  good  for  the  cor- 
poration. It  stimulates  the  man  to  better 
work,  or  it  replaces  him  with  a  better  man ;  at 
all  events  the  work  goes  on  better,  the  product 
larger  or  less  costly,  the  company  gains,  and,  if 
it  carries  out  its  professions,  the  consumer  also 
profits.  The  manner  in  which  a  committee 
works  is  as  varied  as  human  nature  itself,  but 
the  practical  boss  in  an  investigated  factory  is 
dealt  with  by  a*group  of  men  who  understand 
his  work.  He  knows  this,  and  he  knows  also 
that  they  are  ambitious  to  secure  large  results. 
He  cannot  deceive  them,  as  he  might  deceive  an 
owner  who  has  never  operated  a  machine,  or 
"produced  a  pig  of  iron  or  a  bar  of  steel.  Before 
them  he  cannot  defend  antiquated  processes, 
ba.d  workmanship,  or  his  own  slothfulness. 
He  cannot  successfully  lay  the  blame  on 
untoward  conditions  if  such  conditions  do  not 
exist.  He  must  face  the  music.  If  he  can 
do  better,  he  must ;  if  he  cannot  he  must  go. 
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lETTES  THAN  STRIKES.  .PEMBER  REEVES. RUCK  AND  WHITE 

When,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  mentioned 
in  London  that  a  statute  existed  in  New  Zea- 
land for  dealing  compulsorily  with  labor 
quarrels,  it  was  spoken  of — ^when  it  was  spoken 
of  at  all — as  something  unthinkable,  crazy,  or 
laughable.  But  this  "impossible"  statute  has 
now  been  in  constant  use  for  seven  years,  and 
though  once  a  quarter  or  thereabouts  some 
letter  or  telegram  assures  us  that  the  experi- 
ment is  breaking  down,  or  is  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down,  it  does  not  break  down. 
Moreover,  though  its  life  has  so  far  been  short 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia,  it 
is  no  dead  letter  in  either;  far  from  that. 
The  Arbitration  Court  in  Sydney  is  almost 
overwhelmed  with  business,  and  from  West 
Australia  comes  the  news  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  highly  important  mining  arbitration  case 
of  a  legal  award  under  which  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  to  be  regulated  throughout  the  great 
goldfields  of  Coolgardie  and  Kalgurli.  In  the 
colonies,  therefore,  industrial  arbitration  may 
still  be  an  experiment,  but  it  has  passed  out 
of  the  region  of  vision  and  theory.  It  is  a 
matter-of-fact  legal  system,  a  prosaic  affair  of 
every  day. 

The  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Courts  are 
binding  during  their  currency,  which  may 
not  exceed  three  years,  and  is  usually  from 
six  to  eighteen  months.  Any  person  disobey- 
ing an  award  may  be  fined.  The  highest  fine 
upon  a  union  or  a  employer  may  be  ;£5oo. 
The  f  imds  of  a  union  may  be  seized  in  payment 
of  a  fine,  and  any  workman  belonging  to  a 
union  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  ;£io.  The 
severest  fine  yet  inflicted  on  an  employer  in 
New  Zealand  was  £2$.  No  workers*  union  has 
yet  been  charged  with  evading  or  disobeying 
an  award,  so  none  have  been  fJned.  Employers, 
too,  have  for  the  most  part  readily  and  hon- 
orably complied  with  the  Court's  injunctions. 

The  effect  of  industrial  arbitration  in  New 
Zealand  has  been,  so  far,  to  abolish  serious 
labor  conflicts,  to  level  up  the  conditions  of 
industry  to  the  level  of  the  "fair"  workshops. 
It  has  enabled  the  workers  in  recent  prosperous 
years  to  obtain  a  series  of  increases  of  wages 
without  fighting  and  on  carefully  considered 
and  practicable  lines.  It  has  also  enabled 
employers  to  successfully  resist  many  excessive 


demands,  and  to  do  so  without  resorting  to  the 
lockout.  It  has  enlarged  the  organization 
both  of  labor  and  capital,  but  is  quietly  depriv- 
ing the  trade  tmions  of  their  militant  and 
narrowly-exclusive  character. 


VALUE  OF  THE  DAY  NURSERY. . .  .ULUAN  H.  FRENCH. . .  .CENTURY 
Now   that   time   has  proved   the   value  of 
these  institutions,  we  read  in  one  of  the  latest 
utterances  on  the  subject:  **For  the  first  time 
in  the  realm  of  sociology  its  students  are  begin- 
ning to  take  accotmt  of  the  factor  *the  day 
nursery,    or  creche,'   in   connection  with  the 
great  problem  of  the  disintegration  of  work- 
ingmen's    families,    and    they  find  that  it   is 
proving    efficient     in    keeping    the     families 
together  who  are  near  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage   of    its    helpfulness.     The  aid  that    the 
nursery  gives  is  understood  by  all  who  have 
entered  intelligently  into  that  work,   and  is 
easily  comprehended  by  others  when  the  fact 
is  pointed  out  that  when  the  man  in  a  family 
fails  to  secure  employment  the  woman  must 
become    the    bread-winner;    then    arises    the 
problem,  Who  is  to  care  for  the  children  while 
the  mother  is  absent?     The  father  may  do  so 
for  a  while,  but  he  is  obliged  to  be  out  con- 
tinually seeking  employment;  or,   as  is   too 
often  the  case,  he  refuses  to  stay  at  home  to 
mind  the  children;  or,  still  worse,  he  deserts 
his  family  in  their  hour  of  need.     In  any  case, 
the  mother  is  forced  to  go  out  to  work  and  the 
children  are  either  locked  into  a  room  and  left 
there  all  day,  or  are  committed  to  the  care 
^of  some  neighbor,  who  doubtless  does  what  she 
can,  or  are  left  recklessly  to  run  on  the  streets. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  condition  is  that 
the  mother,  sick  and  tired  of  the  anxiety,  the 
trouble,   the   complaints   which   come  to    her 
on  her  return,  turns  to  the  half -orphan  or  other 
asylum  or  home,  and  there  places  her  children, 
from  whence,  as  statistics  show,  they  seldom 
return,  and  the  family  is  effectually  broken  up. " 


TO  LAREL  SHODDY FRANCIS  E.  WARREN INDEFENOCNT 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress "to  provide  for  Federal  inspection  of 
mixed  goods  and  the  proper  marking  of  the 
same,"  and  which  is  known  generally  as  the 
Anti-Shoddy  Bill,  is  not  designed  by  its  advo- 
cates to  destroy  or  cripple  any  indiastry.      On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  place  the  various 
products  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  on  their  own  individual  merits,  with 
the  idea  that- if  this  is  done  no  legitimate 
industry  will  be  injured  and  the  public  will 
be  benefited.  No  objection  is  offered  to  the 
use  of  shoddy  or  its  manufacture,  provided  it  is 
sold  on  its  merit.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
manufacturers  of  mixed  goods — ^that  is,  goods 
made  in  imitation  of  woolens,  which  are  not 
composed  wholly  of  pure  wool — shall  mark  or 
tag  such  goods  so  that  the  constituent  fibers 
and  the  relative  portion  of  each  of  which  such 
goods  are  composed  shall  be  plainly  shown; 
that  garments  made  of  mixed  goods  shall  be 
marked  and  labeled  so  that  the  relative  portion 
of  each  substance  composing  them  shall  be 
shown,  and  that  imports  of  clothing  or  cloth 
shall  be  likewise  marked  or  labeled.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  the 
offense  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  cloth  or 
clothing  not  properly  labeled. 

Thesheepand  wool  growersof  thecountry  are 
a  unit  in  supporting  the  measure;  but,  in  advo- 
cating it,  they  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  their 
friends,  the  woolen  manufacturers.  They  feel 
that  the  manufacturers  should  co-operate  with 
them  to  the  end  that  what  is  offered  and  sold 
as  the  product  of  the  sheep,  or  the  wool  which 
grows  upon  the  sheep's  back,  should  be  sold  as 
such;  that  when  the  product  is  mixed  with  rags, 
shoddy,  etc.,  it  should  be  sold  as  mixed  or 
shoddy  goods;  that  if  mixed  with  cotton,  it 
should  be  sold  as  woolen-and-cotton ;  and  that 
all  substitutes  used  with  wool  should  be  indi- 
cated in  some  unmistakable  way,  in  order 
that  those  offering  goods  for  sale  would  be 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  true  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  ingredients  and 
quality,  and  thus  protect  the  buyer. 

The  use  of  shoddy  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  is  claimed  by  many  to  be  a  constant 
menace  to  the  public  health.  Shoddy  is  the 
fiber  of  woolen  cloth  separated  and  rearranged 
for  spinning  by  machinery.  The  best  is  made 
from  the  sweepings  of  tailor  shops  and  the 
emptyings  of  rag  bags  in  civilized  countries. 
The  worst  comes  fr6m  no  one  knows  where, 
but  it  is  reasonably  certain  much  of  it  is  made 
from  the  rags  gathered  by  ragpickers  in  the 
slums  and  alleys  of  European  cities  and  shipped 
to  America  under  the  term,  *' re-used  wool 
£ber."  Disease  is,  of  course,  liable  to  lurk  in 
this  product,  and  it  is  asking  little  of  the 
national  legislature  that  it  may  be  marked  so 
that  it  may  be  avoided  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  use  it. 


WORK  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. *RULUT1N  OF  THE  OEPT.  OF  LAtOR 

By  an  order  of  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  bearing  date  of  May  8,  1900,  a  labor 
commission  was  appointed  to  provide  work 
for  the  unemployed.  The  duties  of  the  com- 
mission are  to  organize  and  control  all  labor 
of  both  sexes  not  in  employment  and  to  assist 
the  imemployed  in  securing  situations.  A 
card  system  of  registration  is  used,  the  men 
being  classified  according  to  their  own  prefer- 
ences, then  according  to  their  capacity  as  deter- 
mined by  an  inspection,  and  lastly,  after  an 
assignment  of  work  has  been  completed,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  ftimished  by  a  foreman  or 
officer  in  charge  of  the  work.  Branch  offices 
are  maintained  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
by  which  means  it  is  expected  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  labor  conditions  will  be  gained 
and  disseminated. 

Opportunities  for  employment  were  formerly 
determined  by  drawings,  but  the  method  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  system  of  rotation  has 
been  adopted.  This  system  is  modified  to 
some  extent  by  local  and  conjugal  conditions, 
applicants  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed works  being  preferred  to  non-residents, 
so  far  as  the  supply  extends,  and  married  men 
to  single.  Married  men  having  dependent 
children  are  further  favored  over  those  with- 
out children.  Emergency  work  is  provided, 
however,  for  the  immediate  relief  of  destitution, 
and  various  concessions  are  made  to  enable 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered.  Thus,  railway  fares  are  provided  at 
reduced  rates,  and  advances  made  to  cover  this 
and  other  preliminafy  expenses,  as  for  tents, 
blankets,  etc.,  while  cost  of  provisions  has  been 
guaranteed  to  storekeepers  giving  credit  to 
men  beginning  work.  This  last  privilege 
was  so  abused  that  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
Men  leaving  dependent  families  are  required 
to  sign  orders  empowering  the  department  to 
pay  their  wives  a  portion — not  less  than  one- 
half — of  their  weekly  wages. 

For  men  physically  unfit  for  steady  work, 
and  therefore  not  easily  graded  as  to  fixed  pay, 
a  system  of  co-operation  called  the  butty-gang 
system  is  made  use  of.  Under  this  plan  the 
work  is  let  as  a  job  and  the  returns  are  equally 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  gang  performing 
it.  This  system,  which  is  stated  to  have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  New  Zealand,  was  found  not  to 
be  satisfactory,  as  the  least  competent  or 
least  willing  set  the  pace.with  the  result  of  small 
returns  and  general  dissatisfaction  among  the 
workers. 

•  November,  190a. 
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A  casual  labor  farm,  furnished  with  huts 
and  tools  and  run  on  the  co-operative  basis, 
provided  employment  for  198  men  for  various 
periods  during  the  year.  The  period  of  resi- 
dence set  by  the  commission  was  three  months, 
though  the  majority  did  not  stay  so  long; 
others  requested  an  extension  of  the  period, 
which  was  in  some  cases  allowed.  This  farm 
furnished  opportunity  for  recuperation,  mental 
and  physical,  and  for  getting  a  little  sum  ahead 
with  which  to  make  a  new  start  on  leaving, 
besides  some  practical  experience  in  plowing 
and  other  farm  work,  which  increased  the 
opportunities  for  future  employment. 

To  provide  for  another  class  of  the  destitute, 
including  tramps  and  beggars,  a  labor  depot 
and  refuge  was  established  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sydney,  to  which  men  are  admitted  and 
provided  with  food  and  lodging  in  return  for  a 
few  hours'  work,  leaving  them  free  during  a 
large  part  of  the  day  to  seek  employment .  For 
those  who  work  more  than  is  thus  required  a 
credit  system  is  used  by  which  weekly  accounts 
are  kept,  and  any  balance  is  paid  over  in  cash 
at  the  time  of  final  departure  from  the  depot. 
This  refuge  was  opened  only  three  months 
before  the  close  of  this  report,  during  some 
portion  of  which  period  48  men  were  in  resi- 
dence, 23  being  still  in  the  institution  when  the 
report  closed.  Of  the  25  who  went  away,  20 
took  certificates  of  good  conduct,  4  of  very 
good,  and  i  the  manager  declined  to  certify. 
Three  secured  employment  before  leaving. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  work  regis- 
tering during  the  year  was  10,501.  The  num- 
bers of  offers  of  work  was  16,172;  these  were 
accepted  in  7,899  instances,  rejected  in  3,237, 
and  in  5,036  cases  no  reply  was  received.  The 
number  of  individuals  accepting  work  was 
5,049,  making  an  apportionment  of  about 
15  jobs  to  each  man  that  worked. 

About  40  per  cent. — 3,175 — of  the  jobs 
were  of  less  than  one  month's  duration;  1,493 
lasted  from  one  to  three  months,  535  over 
three  months,  and  in  1,711  cases  the  duration 
was  not  reported.  A  few  jobs  lasted  a  full 
year.  Sickness  and  accident  compelled  159 
men  to  leave  their  work,  and  1,454  deserted. 
In  645  cases  there  was  a  mark  of  "very  good" 
as  to  ability  and  willingness,  ''good"  in  1,502 
cases,  and  903  were  not  granted  certificates. 
Conduct  was  marked  "very  good"  in  797 
cases,  "good"  in  4,894,  and  460  were  denied 
a  marking.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
incapacity  was  more  in  the  way  of  success 
than  was  disposition;  though  the  failure  of 
3,485  original  registrants  to  give  any  fiuther 


attention  to  their  applications  is  suggestive 
of  the  use  by  beggars  of  the  registration 
certificates  to  prove  that  they  want  work. 
when  in  reality  they  have  no  such  desire. 


STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY  PROFIT-SHARINQ ELECTRIC  A6E 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany (Limited),  of  London,  owner  of  the  street 
railways  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
New  Westminster,  has  recently  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  its  employees  whereby  it 
voluntarily  agrees  to  continue  to  pay  all  of 
the  men  their  wages  or  salaries  at  current  rates. 
and  in  addition  to  divide  among  them  at  the 
end  of  each  year  one-third  of  all  the  clear 
profits  after  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  has  been 
paid  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  dividend  to  the  men  will  amount  in  the 
first  year  to  about  $30  each,  to' $50  each  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  that  in  five 
years  it  will  reach  the  sum  of  Sioc  each. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Buntzen,  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, to  the  directors:  "After  the  ordinary 
shareholder  has  received  a  dividend  of  4  per 
centum  (4  per  cent.)  any  additional  profits 
available  for  dividends  will  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Two-thirds  to  the  shareholder;  one-third 
to  the  regular  employees.  It  might  seem  to 
the  shareholders  that  this  would  be  giving 
away  their  legitimate  earnings,  but  on  careful 
consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  more  will 
be  gained  than  lost.  The  labor  question  is  a 
difficult  one  to  solve.  Men  naturally,  try  to  get 
higher  wages  whenever  possible,  and  some- 
times when  it  is  not  possible.  The  result  is 
trouble,  ill  feeling,  unrest.  And  surely  it  is 
better  for  the  shareholder  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  employees  for  higher  wages  out  of  the 
actual  earnings  than  to  be  called  upon  for 
unreasonable  advances  which  the  earnings 
do  not  justify.  Strikes  or  lockouts,  whatever 
their  ultimate  results,  are  poor  means  of  adjust- 
ment. Everyone  [loses,  not  only  in  a  financial 
way,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  that  mutual  con- 
fidence which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  all 
co-opef ation  between  capital  and  labor. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  what  I 
recommend  is  to  pay  the  men  standard  wages, 
and,  in  addition,  give  them  a  share  in  the  com- 
pany's profits  beyond  4  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
stock,  and  I  base  my  recommendation  on  the 
grounds  that  the  increased  interest  in  the 
company's  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees created  by  the  system  will  add  so  much 
to  the  company's  success  that  employees  and 
shareholders  will  all  be  the  gainers  by  it." 
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THE  SYMMLISM  OF  A  DO€MA QUAITEILY  lEVIEW 

Dogmas  are  to  religion  what  words  are  to 
thought.  Like  words,  they  are  living  organ- 
isms, and  are  in  continual  transformation.  It 
is  not  that  any  truth  which  they  symbolize 
changes,  but  that  our  apprehension  of  that 
truth  changes.  A  dogma  is  like  an  algebraic 
formula  which  represents  ideally  a  given  quan- 
tity, but  is  not  that  quantity  itself.  It  is  no 
new  thing  which  we  are  now  writing.  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Athanasius,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Butler,  Newman — to  name  no  others — ^lay  it 
down  that  theology  is  an  economy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  parable,  or  exhibition  of  the  truth  in 
symbols.  No  Religion  that  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed,  can  claim  to  be  in  exclusive  possession 
of  religious  truth.  Cardinal  Newman,  in  the 
first  book  he  ever  wrote,  expressed  this  verity 
in  emphatic  language:  "Revelation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  a  universal,  not  a  partial,  gift. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  something  true, 
and  divinely  revealed,  in  every  religion,  all  over 
the  earth,  overloaded  as  it  may  be,  and,  at 
times,  even  stifled,  by  the  impieties  which  the 
corrupt  will  and  understanding  of  men  have 
incorporated  with  it." 


SOUL  VANOERINfi . . .  E.  M.  CESARESCO . . . CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

In  the  Vedas,  it  is  stated,  that  the  soul 
may  wander,  even  during  sleep,  and  that  it 
will  surely  have  a  further  existence  after  death, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  in  this  further 
existence  it  will  take  the  form  of  an  animal. 
Man  will  be  substantially  man,  able  to  feel  the 
same  pleasures  as  his  prototype  on  earth; 
but  if  he  goes  to  a  good  place,  exempt  from  the 
same  pains.  What,  then,  was  the  Vedic 
opinion  of  animals?  On  the  whole,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  authors  of  the  Vedic  chants 
believed  that  animals,  like  men,  entered  a  soul- 
worid  in  which  they  preserved  their  identity. 
The  idea  of  funeral  sacrifices,  as  exemplified  in 
these  earliest  records,  was  that  of  sending 
some  one  before.  The  horse  and  the  goat 
that  were  immolated  at  a  Vedic  funeral  were 
intended  to  go  and  announce  the  coming  of 
the  man's  soul.  Wherever  victims  were  sac- 
rificed at  funerals,  they  were -originally  meant 
to  do  something  in  the  after  life ;  hence  they 
mtist  have  had  souls.  The  origin  of  the 
Stittee  was  the  wish  that  the  wife  should  ac- 


company her  husband,  and  among  primitive 
peoples  animals  were  sacrificed  because  the 
dead  man  might  have  need  of  them.  Not 
very  long  ago  an  old  Irish  woman,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  having  killed  her  dead 
husband's  horse,  replied  with  the  words, 
**  Do  you  think  I  would  let  my  man  go  on  foot 
in  the  next  world?"  Apart  from  what  hints 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  Vedas,  there  is  no 
inherent  probability  against  the  early  Aryans, 
any  more  than  the  modern  Hindu,  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  or  beast  comes  suddenly 
to  a  full  stop.  To  destroy  spirit  seems  to  the 
Asiatic  mind  as  impossible  as  to  destroy 
matter  seems  to  the  biologist. 

From  the  moment  that  soul- wandering 
became,  in  India,  a  well-established  doctrine, 
some  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  conception 
of  the  status  of  animals  was  perfectly  clear. 
*'Wise  people,"  says  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 
**see  the  same  soul  (Atman)  in  the  Brahman, 
in  worms  and  insects,  in  the  outcasts,  in  the 
dog  and  the  elephant,  in  beasts,  cows,  gad- 
flies and  gnats."  Here  we  have  the  doctrine 
succinctly  expounded,  and  in  spite  of  subtleties 
introduced  by  later  philosophers  (such  as  that 
of  the  outstanding  self),  the  exposition  holds 
good  to  this  day  as  a  statement  of  the  faith  of 
India.  It  also  describes  the  doctrine  of 
Pjrthagoras,  which  ancient  traditions  asserted 
that  he  brought  from  Egypt,  where  no 
such  doctrine  ever  existed.  P)rthagoras  is 
still  commonly  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
from  Egypt ;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  single  per- 
son should  continue  to  hold  an  opinion  against 
which  so  much  evidence  has  been  produced; 
especially  as  it  is  surely  very  easy  to  explain 
the  tradition  by  interpreting  Egypt  to  have 
stood  for  *'the  East"  in  common  parlance, 
exactly  as  in  Europe  a  tribe  of  low  caste  Indians 
came  to  be  called  gypsies  or  Egyptians. 
Pythagoras  believed  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Trojan  heroes,  whose  shield  he  knew  at 
a  glance  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  where  it  was 
hung  up.  After  him,  Empedocles  thought 
that  he  had  passed  through  many  forms, 
amongst  others  those  of  a  bird  and  a  fish. 
Pythagoras  and  his  fire-spent  disciple  belong 
to  times  which  seem  almost  near  if  judged 
by  Indian  computations:  yet  they  are  nebulous 
figtires;  they  seem  to  us,  and  perhaps  they 
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seemed  to  men  who  lived  soon  after  them, 
more  like  mysterious,  half  Divine  bearers  of  a 
word  than  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  But 
Plato,  who  is  real  to  us  and  who  has  influenced 
so  profoundly  modem  thought,  Plato  took 
their  theory  and  displayed  it  to  the  western 
world  as  the  most  logical  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  being. 

The  Hindu  is  as  much  convinced  that  the 
soul  is  reborn  in  different  animals  as  we  are 
that  children  are  born  of  women.  He  is  con- 
vinced of  it,  but  he  is  not  consoled  by  it.  Let 
us  reflect  a  little ;  does  not  one  life  give  us  time 
to  get  somewhat  tired  of  it;  how  should  we 
feel  after  fifteen  hundred  lives?  The  wander- 
ing Jew  has  never  been  thought  an  object 
of  envy,  but  the  wandering  soul  has  a  wearier 
lot ;  it  knows  the  sorrows  of  all  creation. 


OCCULT  FAITH... GEORGE  W.  COOKE. .. BOSTON  EVE. . TRANSClin 

I  have  attended  about  a  dozen  religious 
meetings  that  are  placed  undpr  the  head  of 
"miscellaneous"  in  the  church  announce- 
ments. They  are  somewhat  difficult  to  classify, 
but  they  agree  in  having  no  denominational 
connections.  Perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  socie- 
ties is  the  Church  of  the  Higher  Life,  and  the 
youngest  may  be  that  which  takes  the  name 
of  Universal  Religion.  Then  there  are  meet- 
ings devoted  to  Harmony  Through  Music,  New 
Testament  Study,  and  others  that  are  an- 
nounced under  the  name  of  the  speaker  who 
addresses  the  meeting.  With  these  societies 
may  be  classed  the  Independent  Church,  as 
having  important  common  characteristics. 
With  them  also  may  be  enumerated  the  two 
Theosophical  societies,  which  agree  with  them 
in  some  particulars,  at  least. 

These  societies  and  meetings  agree  in  being 
unsectarian,  and  in  being  independent  of  one 
another.  They  are  all  "liberal "  in  the  sense  of 
being  without  a  creed,  and  also  in  fostering 
freedom  of  utterance.  They  are  individualistic 
to  a  large  degree,  and  magnify  the  worth  of 
personal  thought  and  utterance.  The  mem- 
bers agree  not  to  agree  with  one  another,  and 
each  establishes  his  own  creed.  It  is  true  of 
the  members  also,  that  each  has  some  cherished 
notion  of  his  own,  to  which  he  is  trjdng  to  con- 
vert his  fellow-worshipers.  Reforms  of  all 
kinds  are  advocated  in  these  meetings,  but 
by  individuals  rather  than  by  societies. 

The  majority  of  these  independent  societies 
are  off-shoots  from  Christian  Science  churches, 
or  have  come  into  existence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  Christian  Science 


founder  and  leader  has  led  other  women  to 
imitate  her  example,  but  none  of  them  has 
shown  like  skill  in  securing  a  following.  I  sup- 
pose that  most  of  these  women  honestly  differ 
from  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  they  have  separated  from 
her  because  they  could  not  accept  some  one 
or  more  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  her.  Her 
autocratic  methods,  her  extreme  idealism,  her 
fanatical  theory  of  spirit,  her  insistence  upon 
the  absolute  dominion  of  mind,  her  super- 
stitious conception  of  the  nature  of  disease  and 
of  curing  it,  have  led  many  thoughtful 
persons  inclined  to  her  way  of  thinking  to 
rebel  from  her  extreme  views.  There  has 
resulted  what  is  sometimes  called  **the  New 
Thought  movement.""  It  is  Edd)dsm  with  a 
different  Christian  Science  qualified  by  sounder 
thinking. 

The  one  common  characteristic  of  all  the 
societies  is  their  acceptance  of  the  occult. 
This  statement  applies  to  the  Theosophists  as 
well  as  to  the  new  thought  and  independent 
movements.  They  believe  in  and  practise 
** mental  healing.'*  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  acceptance  of  his  idealism,  they  are 
followers  of  Emerson.  In  many  of  his  lec- 
tures Emerson  declared  that  sickness  is  the 
result  of  mental  imperfections,  a  failure  to 
think  soimdly  and  to  give  the  mind  dominion 
over  the  body.  No  utterance  of  Mrs.  Eddy  is 
more  emphatic  than  some  of  his  as  to  the 
cause  of  bodily  ailments.  He  taught  in 
plainest  terms  that  the  cure  of  disease  must 
be  spiritual  and  not  physical.  He  appears  not 
to  have  followed  up  his  theories  with  any  sys- 
tem of  mental  healing.  The  new  thought 
people  not  only  believe  as  he  believed,  but 
they  practise  what  he  taught.  His  is  the 
theory,  and  theirs  is  the  method. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  whole 
movement  of  which  I  am  writing  is  its  develop- 
ment of  a  pronounced  individualism.  In.  this 
it  differs  widely  from  Christian  Science,  iwhich 
has  been  so  largely  successful  in  its  organissed 
efforts,  because  it  is  a  form  of  spiritual  desp)ot- 
ism. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  accept  leader- 
ship, albeit  friendly  and  sympathetic,  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  rapidly  grow- 
ing religious  army;  but  those  who  were  too 
individualistic  to  be  dictated  to  by  another 
have  connected  themselves  with  the  new 
thought  movement.  It  would  take  a  genius 
for  organization  greater  even  than  Mrs.  Bddy's 
to  bring  these  new  thought  societies  into  a 
denomination.  The  tendency  is  rather  in  the 
direction    of    division. 
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Col.  Opie  Read,  novelist  and  playwright, 
was  for  many  years  identified  with  country 
newspapers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He 
says  that  one  day  he  approached  a  farmer  in  a 
Kentucky  town  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
news  in  his  neighborhood. 

"Not  a  bit  uv  news,"  said  the  farmer. 
"We  are  all  too  busy  with  our  crops  to  think 
uv  anything  else.  All  quiet  in  our  neighbor- 
hfjod." 

"Pretty  good  crops  this  year?"  queried  Read. 

**Bully,**  said  the  farmer.  "I  ought  to  be  in 
my  field  this  minute,  an'  I  would  be  if  I  hadn't 
come  to  town  to  see  the  Coroner?" 

The  Coroner?" 

"Yep.  Want  him  to  hold  an  inquest  on 
a  couple  of  fellers  down  in  our  neighborhood." 

"Inquest?     Was  it  an  accident?" 

"Xope.  Zeke  Burke  did  it  a-puppus.  Plugged 
George  Rambo  and  his  boy  Bill  with  a  pistol. 
Got  to  have  an  inquest." 

"What  caused  the  fight?" 

"There  wasn't  no  fight.  Zeke  never  give 
the  other  fellers  a  show.  Guess  he  was  right, 
too,  'cause  the  Rambos  did  not  give  Zeke's 
father  an'  brother  any  chance.  Just  hid 
behind  a  tree  and  fired  at  'em  as  they  come 
along  the  road.  That  was  jristiday  momin', 
an'  in  an  hour  Zeke  had  squared  accounts." 

"Has  Zeke  been  arrested?" 

"Xope.  What's  the  use?  Some  of  Old 
Man  Rambo's  relatives  come  along  last 
night,  burned  down  Zeke's  house,  shot  him  an* 
his  wife,  an*  set  fire  to  his  bam.  Nope,  Zeke 
hasn't  been  arrested.  But  I  ain't  got  time  to 
talk  to  you.  Got  to  git  back  to  my  harvestin*. 
But  there  ain't  no  news  down  our  way.  If 
annhin*  happens  I'll  let  ye  know." 


TRCMOTHCa LONDON  ACADEMY 

The  cottage  where  Jonathan  and  his  wife 
lived  was  not  easily  found.  You  might  walk 
down  the  lane  twenty  times  without  spying  it 
nuzzling  into  the  hillside,  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  steps  rough  cut  into  the  clay.  It  was  a 
tiny  cottage,  but  three  counties  could  be  seen 
trom  the  porch ;  overhead  you  might  watch  the 
weather  in  the  making;  just  beneath  was  an 
orchard.      In    that    cottage    Jonathan's  wife 


spent  her  days;  he  was  a  wanderer,  she  was  a 
stay-at-home.  A  thin,  restless  woman,  never 
idle,  she  was  one  of  those  housewives  who  are 
always  cooking  something  over  a  fire,  or  carry- 
ing a  pail  or  a  platter  between  the  yard  and  the 
house.  She  never  shared  in  the  talks  between 
Jonathan  and  myself;  she  regarded  them,  I 
am  sure,  merely  as  another  of  man's  ways  of 
wasting  time.  Sometimes  I  wondered  vaguely 
what  were  her  thoughts,  what  was  her  view  of 
life.  Once,  many  years  ago,  her  emotions 
had  been  deeply  stirred:  that  I  knew.  There 
was  the  locked  door  in  the  cottage  to  remind 
me.  A  housewife,  with  but  three  rooms  to 
control,  does  not  renotmce  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept under  some  strong  compulsion.  Lizzie's 
bedroom  with  its  music-stand,  its  violoncello, 
its  faded  articles  of  attire,  its  books,  was  tm- 
changed  since  the  day  she  died.  It  was  dusted 
every  morning — that  was  all.  We  never 
spoke  of  her. 

For  his  supper  Jonathan  liked  a  steaming 
Spanish  onion,  with  a  piece  of.  bread  and  a 
glass  of  ale.  That  was  the  hour  when  we 
talked  about  books,  or  rather  I  talked,  and  he 
made  comments.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  those  comments  that  I  willingly  exchanged 
the  hearth  of  my  own  cottage  for  his.  Some- 
times I  read  a  review  aloud.  He  would  sit  in 
the  chimney  comer,  staring  straight  at  me 
with  those  deep-set  eyes,  smoking  placidly, 
while  his  wife  bustled  to  and  fro,  making  no 
remark,  except  the  peremptory  command  when 
the  onion  was  dished  from  the  pot,  and  placed 
steaming  on  his  plate:  **Now  then,  come  and  sit 
up."  Jonathan  obeyed,  hungry  or  not,  while 
I  continued  to  read.  He  could  not,  or  would 
not  assimilate  much  at  a  time;  when  some 
passage  moved  him  to  speak,  he  would  put 
down  his  fork  and  speak.  On  the  evening  of 
which  I  am  writing,  the  fork  was  placed  on  the 
table  when  he  had  taken  but  a  few  mouthfuls. 
The  onion  became  cold  and  flaccid.  I  had  been 
reading  this  passage:  "Tennyson,  more  and 
more  as  life  advanced,  seems  to  have  been 
dominated  by  the  horror  of  the  thought  of 
losing  individuality  at  death."  There  Jona- 
than stopped  me.  In  the  silence  the  tick  of 
the  clock  seemed  very  loud.  I  was  conscious 
that   the   woman  was    standing   still    behind 
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my  chair.  I  turned.  She  was  looking  at  her 
husband. 

Jonathan  did  not  speak.  In  those  few 
minutes  of  pregnant  silence  I  knew  that  I  was 
near  to  the  heart  of  things.  Authority,  tra- 
dition, clerical  influence,  the  contagious  sym- 
pathy of  a  common  belief  had  no  hold  on  this 
old  man  and  woman,  with  the  soil  beneath, 
the  sky  above,  and  nothing  to  draw  upon  but 
their  own  simple  wisdom.  .  .  .  Slowly  and 
sadly  Jonathan  shook  his  head.  The  woman 
rested  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  exam- 
ined her  bruised  hands,  and  said,  "Nor  I, 
Jonathan." 

Then,  it  all  happened  in  a  second,  they  both 
glanced  toward  the  closed  door,  and  stared 
hard  at  it.  A  change  came  over  them. 
Jonathan  did  not  move,  but  the  woman  rushed 
at  him,  flung  her  skinny  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  sobbed,  "Yes,  dear,  yes!" 


SUPPOSING CAimoU  WATSON  RANKIN METIIOPOLITAN 

Lester  followed  the  porter  into  the  chair-car, 
hung  up  his  overcoat,  and  settled  down  to  read ; 
but  he  could  not  fix  his  attention  upon  his 
novel. 

The  occupant  of  the  chair  across  the  aisle 
disturbed  him.  Apparently  she  was  asleep. 
She  was  pale  and  there  was  a  pathetic  droop 
to  her  lips.  The  book  in  her  lap  was  slowly 
but  surely  slipping  from  her  unheeding 
fingers. 

Its  slow  progress  troubled  Lester.  He 
wished  the  volume  would  travel  faster  and  get 
the  threatened  catastrophe  over  with,  so 
that  he  might  attend  comfortably  to  his  own 
reading. 

The  expected  happened  at  last,  however. 
The  owner  of  the  book  opened  a  pair  of  startled 
brown  eyes  and  looked  straight  into  Lester's 
interested  blue  ones. 

** Why  Sidney!"  she  exclaimed,  flushing  from 
throat  to  brow.  "Is  it  really  you?  You're 
not  a  ghost?" 

"Certainly  no  ghost,"  said  Lester,  crossing 
the  aisle  and  taking  the  vacant  chair  facing 
the  young  woman.  "To  think  I  didn't  know 
you,  Margery!  But  it's  been — let  me  see, 
how  many  years?" 

"Don't  speak  of  years;  what  are  you  doing 
in  this  part  of  the  country?  Are  you  on  a 
wedding  trip,  or  anything?" 

"Certainly  not  a  wedding  trip;  and  you?" 

"Not  guilty.  I'm  going  to  Washington  to 
spend  Sunday." 

"So  am  I." 

Lester  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state 


that  the  main  pur])osc  of  his  going  was  to  ask 
a  certain  young  woman  an  important  question. 
Perhaps,  as  things  turned  out,  it  was  quite 
as  well  that  he  refrained  from  going  into 
details. 

"Do  you  remember,"  asked  Margery,  "what 
good  times  we  used  to  have  in  Cleveland,  in  the 
rose  garden?" 

"We  were  next-door  neighbors  then,  weren't 
we  ?  I  used  to  crawl  through  the  hedge  on  my 
hands  and  knees  to  visit  you.  What  was  it  wc 
used  to  play?" 

"Supposing.     *S'posin','  we  called  it  then." 

"Oh,  I  remember.  You  sat  on  the  bench 
near  the  beehives,  with  your  lap  full  of  big 
pink  and  white  roses,  and  I  sat  on  the  ground 
at  your  feet.  It  began  like  this:  'S'posin'  a 
pirate  should  come  and  carry  you  away — ' 

"  *  Off  in  a  great  big  ship  witfe  lateen  sails — ' 

"  *And  a  crew  of  murderous  Lascars — ' 

"  'And  chests  full  of  gold—' 

"'Gold,    certainly.     I'd    follow—' 

"Would  you,  Sidney?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Sidney,  not  noticing  that 
the  girl 's  voice  had  grown  tremulous.  "S'posin' 
this  is  the  ship." 

"Yes— yes— " 

"And  we're  sailing — sailing — " 

"To  a  far-off  cotmtry,  and  the  pirate  is  wait- 
ing at  the  wharf — " 

Margery  glanced  apprehensively  over  her 
shoutder.  "Waiting  to  seize  me  and  to  carry 
me  to  his  dungeon.  Yes,  go  on.  I  can  see 
him."     The  girl  shuddered. 

"I'd  draw  my  sword  and  slay  him,  and  say: 
'Fair  one,  be  mine.  Come  to  these  arms.  1 
love   thee.'" 

"O  Sidney!  you — didn't  say  it,  afterward, 
when — I  used  to  wonder  sometimes." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  and  then  paled 
suddenly. 

"But  the  pirate  didn't  come.  You  didn't 
need  me.     If  he  had,  you  know — " 

"But  I  think — I  have  reason  to  believe  I'll 
find  him  waiting  for  me  at  the  station.  He's 
a  wealthy  pirate  with  chests  of  gold,  and — the 
family  expects  it." 

"I'll  run  him  through  with  my  broadsword 
— my  umbrella — if  you  say  so." 

"No,  it's  too  late.  I  rather  think  I  shall 
have  to  let  him  carry  me  off,  and  yeX — 
s'posin' — s'posin'  at  the  last  moment — " 

"Brush  you.  lady?" 

It  was  the  obsequious  porter.  Lester  leaned 
forward:  "The  pirate?"  he  asked. 

"One  of  the  fraternity,  surely."  smiled 
Margery.     "A  deck-hand,  possibly." 
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"Let  me  take  your  satchel.     You  are  sure — ' 

"Look!     Just  inside  the  gate." 

"Not  Domiton,  Margery!  Surely  not  Domi- 
ton,  of  all  men?" 

"Yes,  Domiton.     The  pirate,  you  know." 

"Marjorie,  s'posin* — O  Margery,  let  me  save 
you!" 

"Do  you  mean — " 

"Yes,  everything.  Quick!  may  I  save  you 
—now — always?  I  always  meant  to,  Margery." 

"Oh.  do.  do!"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  lovely 
color  flooding  her  face  and  her  eyes  dewy 
with  tears  of  joy.     

THE  GKAT  lANK   MYSTERY. .  .lUAC  ANDCItON. . . .  SMAIT  SET 

When*  the  watchman  of  the  Security 
National  Bank  wakened  from  his  nap,  which 
he  was  quite  sure  had  not  lasted  more  than 
three  or  four  hours,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
the  door  of  the  great  vault  lying  on  the  floor. 
Never  before,  in  the  whole  six  months  during 
which  he  had  faithfully  guarded  the  interests 
of  the  bank,  had  such  an  unheard-of  thing 
happened,  and  something  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  notify  somebody.  So  he  went  to  the 
telephone,  and  rang  up  the  president  of  the 
bank.  The  latter,  though  plainly  annoyed  by 
being  disturbed  at  such  an  hour,  praised  the 
watchman  for  his  zeal,  and  said  he  would  give 
the  matter  his  personal  attention  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  the  necessary  changes  in  his 
attire.  Meanwhile,  he  asked  the  watchman 
to  notify  the  police,  and  also  to  request  the 
cashier  to  appear  at  the  bank  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  president  and  the  cashier  arrived  at  the 
scene  simultaneously.  Entering  the  bank 
they  found  a  sergeant  of  police  and  two  patrol- 
men, together  with  a  gentleman  in  citizen's 
clothes,  whom  the  sergeant  introduced  as 
Mr.  Hoyle,  adding,  in  an  impressive  stage- 
whisper:  "Sure,  ye've  heard  uv  Showman 
Hoyle.  He's  over  here  on  a  visit,  an'  th'  old 
man  put  him  on  this  case,  so  he  wudn't  fale 
lonesome  with  nawthin'  to  do." 

The  great  detective  swept  the  room  with  a 
glance  of  his  keen,  gray  eyes.  One  felt,  in- 
stinctively, that  nothing  could  escape  this 
wonderful  man.  And  nothing  did.  When 
he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  he  spoke 
quietly,  but  with  an  air  of  conviction:  "There 
has  been  a  robbery,"  was  all  he  said. 

The  solution  was  simple;  yet  no  one  had 
thought  of  it  before.  With  breathless  interest, 
they  waited  to  hear  what  he  would  say  next. 
"The  robber,"  continued  Hoyle,  "was  evi- 
dtntly  unfamiliar  with  the  combination  of  the 


vault."  Then  seeing  the  look  of  amazement 
on  the  faces  of  those  present,  he  continued: 
"Otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  use  explosives." 

After  a  glance  into  the  open  vault,  the  de- 
tective's face  lighted  up  with  the  joy  of  one 
who  has  made  an  important  discovery.  It  was 
the  first  sign  of  emotion  he  had  shown.  "The 
burglar,"  he  announced,  confidently,  "was  a 
man  of  less  than  medium  height." 

"But  how — ?"  began  the  president. 

"Very  simple,  indeed,"  interrupted  the 
detective.  "Do  you  not  see  that  package  of 
thousand-dollar  bills  on  the  top  shelf?  If  the 
burglar  had  been  tall  enough,  he  would  have 
reached  them.  Furthermore,  he  was  not  a 
professional  cracksman,  or  he  would  have 
carried  a  step-ladder  for  use  in  just  such 
emergencies." 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  murmur  of 
approval  which  greeted  his  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  deductive  analysis,  Hoyle  picked  up 
his  hat,  and  made  as  if  to  go.  At  the  door 
he  paused  and  turned  toward  the  three  police- 
men who  were  looking  at  him  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment.  "Well,  sergeant,"  he  said, 
sharply,  "what  are  you  waiting  for?  You 
have  heard  my  description.  Why  don't  you 
go  out  and  find  the  man?" 


THE  FlfiHTim  SCHOOLMASTER J.  PALMEll QENTLEMANl 

I  had  been  told  that  the  place  was  worthy  a 
visit,  and  after  a  long  rough  tramp  over  screes 
and  rocks,  and  by  storm-rent  ghylls,  on  an 
almost  imperceptible  path,  I  reached  the  val- 
ley head.  From  the  upper  hillsides  hardly  a 
dwelling  was  visible,  and  for  a  time  I  wondered 
whether,  in  that  sea  of  mountains,  my  route 
had  brought  me  correctly.  Then  a  farmhouse 
appeared  among  a  cluster  of  sycamores,  and, 
as  I  came  near,  my  inquiry  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  "Yes,  this  was  Mirdale." 
Among  the  trees,  as  I  passed  down  the  dale, 
appeared  the  tiny  belfry  of  an  ancient  church, 
and  close  to  it  was  the  school.  The  buildings 
were  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  bend  in  the 
river,  though  they  stood  thirty  feet  above  the 
water,  commanding  a  grand  view  to  seaward. 

"Where  will  I  find  Schoolmaster  John?"  I 
demand  from  my  host  (for  I  had  been  advised 
to  seek  this  man  out  to  hear  a  strange  story). 

"Oh,  he'll  be  up  at  t'  skuil-hoos  noo;  he's 
lowsing  t'  bairns"  (dismissing  the  children  from 
their  afternoon's  lessons).  To  the  school  I 
therefore  repaired. 

"The  schoolmaster,  I  believe?" 

"Yes  sir,  at  your  service." 
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For  a  while  we  talked  of  olden,  golden  days 
in  th0  dales,  when  the  mines  were  wealthy 
and  the  sheep-grazing  on  the  fells  profitable. 
The  old  man — he  must  have  been  over  sixty 
— talked  intelligently  on  these  and  other 
matters,  while  I  took  stock  of  him,  his  school, 
and,  through  the  open  doorway,  the  sur- 
rounding country.  War  maps  of  various 
campaigns  hung  on  the  walls  side  by  side  with 
the  charts  requisite  to  school  work ;  on  a  black- 
board stuck  on  the  mantelpiece  was  inscribed 
in  fine  handwriting  the  full  text  of  "Rule 
Britannia.*' 

The  old  man  noted  my  look  at  this,  and 
'said  quietly,  "Yes,  I  like  to  have  it  there.  The 
children  all  know  the  song  by  heart,  but  I 
hope  by  placing  it  there  before  their  eyes  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand 
old  war-song." 

"Yes,**  he  said,  "we  trust  too  much  to  our 
supremacy  at  sea,  which  a  single  storm  might 
wreck.  I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  views  on 
this  matter.  They  are  laughed  at  to-day;  but 
to-night,  to-morrow,  the  French  may  land  their 
troops  at  Bonton,  and  Mirdale,  like  the  rest 
of  England,  is  not  ready  to  resist.** 

I  had  been  told  that  the  ancient  prophecy 
of  Paul  Jones,  the  pirate,  when  his  privateering 
fleet  was  driven  from  the  -adjacent  coast,  that 
he  would  return  with  the  French  and  put  the 
whole  countryside  to  the  sword,  had  still  one 
believer  in  Mirdale. 

"Would  you  care  to  see  my  guns?'* 

He  opened  what  appeared  to  be  the  door  of 
a  slate  cupboard,  and  from  the  recess  produced, 
each  carefully  wrapped  in  oiled  cloth,  firearms 
of  every  recent  military  period,  beginning  with 
the  obsolete  flint-lock  and  ranging  up  to  the 
newest  Lee-Enfield.  Of  most  patterns  he  had 
three  or  four  specimens — "I  had  three  brothers 
here  once,'*  and  these  spare  weapons  he  was 
particularly  careful  of.  Then  he  called  me 
into  the  recess,  where  he  had  made  a  loophole 
commanding  a  good  piece  of  the  dale's  road. 
The  school  wall  here  must  have  been  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  old  man's  fort  would  be  impene- 
trable to  ordinary  rifle  fire.  Ammunition  boxes 
of  all  descriptions  were  piled  high  in  the  little 
magazine. 

Next  the  old  man  asked  me  to  stroll  with  him 
to  his  rifle  range,  in  a  gully  about  a  mile 
distant. 

"I  practise  early  in  the  mornings;  the 
people  round  here  are  accustomed  to  it,  and 
strangers,  as  you  see,  are  not  likely  to  ramble 
at  so  early  an  hour.*' 

After  biddinjy  the  old  man  farewell,  I  wan- 


dered slowly  back  to  my  lodging;  the  elaborate 
preparedness  I  had  seen,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster  to  resist  to  the 
death  within  the  precincts  of  his  old  school- 
house,  made  me  inclined  to  ponder  a  while. 
As  I  sat  watching  the  evening  shadows 
deepen  over  rugged  crags  and  pastoral  coves. 
I  mused  upon  what  might  happen  if  the  old 
man*s  fears  were  realized. 

***** 

The  school  was  being  carried  on  as  usual: 
one  class  was  droning  over  a  reading  book,  the 
master *s  voice  came  distinctly  above  all  others 
in  his  dictation  to  the  remainder.  The  sounj 
of  a  galloping  horse  is  heard  on  the  road,  and 
Schoolmaster  John  hurries  to  the  doof. 

"The  French — the  French  have  landed  at 
Bonton.'* 

I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  old  John,  with 
unusual  activity,  step  across  the  small  room, 
open  the  American  organ,  and  play,  with  the 
children *s  voices  joining  in,  his  favorite  war- 
song.  This  over  the  children  are  called  out  of 
their  classes  to  make  two  short  rows  down  the 
room.     Then — 

"You  must  hasten  away  home,  children. 
Good  morning.** 

John  the  fighting  man  is  now  aroused;  par- 
cels of  cartridges,  and  what  other  weapons 
there  are,  are  handed  to  fleeing  neighbors  as 
they  call  to  urge  him  to  make  a  temporary 
retreat.  But  John  is  to  defend  Mirdale,  not 
by  firing  at  random  from  unseen  nooks  among 
the  rocks,  but  by  holding  the  schoolhouse 
against  the  whole  invading  army. 
***** 

A  short  half-hour  has  passed;  the  enemy's 
scouts  meet  with  no  resistance.     Inside   the 
old    school    John*s   eye   runs    along   the   rifle 
barrel  time  after  time ;  yes.  his  aim  is  certain, 
and  the  first  foe  in  sight  will  die.     A  half  com- 
pany of  infantry  round  the  comer,  and  instantly 
the  rifle  speaks;  down  goes  the  the  leading  man- 
Shot  after  shot  is  delivered  with  deadly  pre- 
cision;  as  yet    the    soldiery    cannot    see    the 
direction    of   the   leaden    hail,    and   in    a  few 
seconds  they  seek  cover.     For  two  hours  the 
old  man  within  that  gray- walled  structure  for- 
bids  advance.     Then,  after   an   officer,    while 
incautiously  exposing  himself  to  reconnoitre 
has  been  killed,  a  field  gun  is  ordered  to  open 
fire  and  drive  the  enemy  from  his  hold.      Two 
shells  crash  into  the  old  building — its   thick 
gray  walls  are  pierced  easily  as  paper — and 
after  each   there    is    an   appalling   explosion . 
Then  the  rifle  fire  ceases. 

The  fighting  schoolmaster  is  dead. 
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AIACCOFNOIIAOS HAIPEll'S  WEEKLY 

Is  the  American  race  a  race  of  nomads? 
There  is  much  to  make  one  think  so.  The 
nomadic  instinct  has  given  at  all  times  the 
impulse  to  the  settlement  of  American  soil. 
The  Spaniard,  who  founded  the  first  colonies  in 
Florida  and  California;  the  French  who  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; the  Dutch,  whose  trading-posts  on  the 
Hudson  were  the  beginnings  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  from  what- 
ever reason,  made  their  homes  in  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  England — all  these 
were  the  nomadic  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ples to  which  they  belonged.  They  had  in 
themselves  the  capacity,  almost  certainly  the 
desire,  to  rise  up  and  go.  Their  immediate 
object  in  "breaking  camp"  may  have  been  relig- 
ious, commercial,  or  adventurous;  it  may  have 
been  to  explore  or  to  settle  or  to  seek  a  refuge ; 
but  in  these  pioneers  there  must  have  been  the 
wandering  instinct,  enabling  them  to  leave  old 
scenes,  and  forsake  old  friends,  and  begin  at  the 
beginning  elsewhere. 

And  when  they  had  done  so  the  nomadic 
spirit  was  not  laid  to  rest.  From  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Virginia  the  descendants 
of  Pilgrims,  traders,  and  gentlemen  adven- 
turers broke  forth  north  and  west  and  south, 
traversing  mountains,  crossing  rivers,  felling 
forests,  founding  cities,  and  tilling  farms  to 
mark  their  p&ssage  as  they  went.  Other 
nomads  came  to  join  them — Germans,  Italians, 
Scotch,  Scandinavians,  Irish,  Poles — all  drawn 
from  the  wandering  elements  of  the  Aryan 
races.  They  came,  they  saw,  they  roved,  they 
settled.  They  united  their  forces,  with  those 
who  had  been  before  them  in  the  land.  They 
married  and  intermarried,  and  new  generations 
sprang  up  out  of  the  intermingling  of  adven- 
turous stocks.  There  is  not  an  American 
to-day  who  does  not  trace  his  descent  to  thia 
or  that  immigration,  or,  at  the  least,  to  ances- 
tors who  had  the  migrating  impulse.  Nomadic 
blood  is  strong.  A  distant  strain  of  the  Indian 
or  the  gypsy  in  a  man  will  still  show  itself  when 
any  other  one  racial  streak  no  longer  appears. 
So  the  great  American  nomads,  having  ceased 
to  be  distinctly  English  or  Irish  or  German,  as 
the  case  may  be,  have  not  ceased  to  be  restless. 


Having  reached  the  Pacific,  the  human  tide 
that  had  set  westward  is  doubling  on  itself  and 
leturning  eastward.  The  San  Franciscan 
builds  himself  a  mansion  in  New  York;  the 
Chicagoan  has  a  cottage  at  Newport ;  the  Mis- 
sourian  a  summer  residence  in  New  Haqip- 
shire ;  while  from  all  over  the  country  there  is  a 
mighty  movement  back  to  the  ancestral  lands 
across  the  sea.  It  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to 
say  that  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  Europe 
are  the  Americans.  They  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where— in  the  Prado,  the  Prater,  the  Corso,  the 
Newsky  Prospekt,  the  Unter  den  Linden,  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  Strand — in  every 
great  coxirt,  in  every  great  castle,  in  every 
great  church,  in  every  great  ruin,  in  every  great 
hotel.  They  are  cheerful,  prosperous,  promi- 
nent, dominant,  and  they  get  the  best  of  every- 
thing, as  though,  like  the  meek,  they  had  inher- 
ited the  earth.  When  they  pass  on  they  leave 
money  and  pleasant  memories  behind  them; 
and  other  nomads,  waving  the  same  flag,  come 
to  take  their  place.  They  come,  they  see,  they 
conquer,  and  they  go,  apparently  because  they 
cannot  help  it.  It  is  in  the  blood.  The  same 
impulse  that  sent  the  ancestors  forth  urges  the 
descendants  back  again. 


MANQUf LONDON  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

**The  round  man  in  the  square  hole  and  in 
the  round  hole  the  square  man"  is  often  said: 
and  people  seem  astonished,  as  they  say  it,  as  if 
the  occasion  which  provokes  the  remark  were 
an  unusual  thing.  But  a  little  reflection  shows 
that  in  reality  this  is  almost  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Who  does  not  know,  for 
example,  a  clergyman  who  would  have  made 
an  excellent  banker  or  physician,  a  professor 
who  wotdd  have  been  a  great  strateji^ist,  a  sol- 
dier who  would  have  been  a  first-rate  man  of 
affairs?  Gladstone,  some  will  say,  would  have 
been  in  the  right  place  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. You  cannot  stand  before  Julius  II. 
in  the  Galleria  Borghese,  with  his  set  mouth 
and  eyes  like  burning  coals,  without  seeing  that 
the  Pope  was  intended  for  a  generalissimo. 
Someone  said  of  George  Anthony  Denison,  the 
bellicose  archdeacon,  the  "St.  George  without 
the  dragon"  of  the  fifties,  that  nature  framed 
him  for  9,  good  rank-and-file  man.  but  circum- 
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stances  pushed  him  into  the  position  of  a 
leader. 

Must  we,  with  the  pessimist,  call  it  the  sar- 
donic irony  of  fate,  deranging  the  chessboard 
of  life?  A  deeper  truth  surely  underlies  these 
seeming  incompatibilities — that  life  is  only  the 
rehearsal,  not  the  play. 

Of  course,  when  it  is  said  that  for  persons  to 
miss  their  vocation  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
the  truth  of  the  saying  has  to  be  discounted  by 
making  due  allowance  for  that  **  forward  and 
delusive  faculty,"  as  Butler  calls  it,  the  imagi- 
nation. People  are  only  too  apt,  which  is 
quite  another  thing,  to  imagine  themselves 
misplaced.  It  is  soothing  to  wounded  self-love 
to  flatter  oneself  that  one  could  have  done 
much  better,  had  the  lot  fallen  in  fairer  ground. 
What  heroic  achievements,  what  magnificent 
creations  of  genius  would  abound  in  the  world, 
if  these  morning  dreams  could  be  realized,  if 
the  doctor  without  patients  or  the  out-of-the- 
way  country  parson  without  promotion  could 
only  be  and  do  what  he  imagines  in  his  mood  of 
discontent. 

Olga  Dashit,  for  instance,  beautiful,  clever, 
indefatigable  Olga,  with  her  sailor-hat  tilted 
forward  defiantly  on  her  pretty  head,  and  with 
a  passion  for  righting  wrongs  of  every  sort, 
should  have  been  a  Squire's  wife,  "in  the  days 
of  good  Haroun  al  Raschid,  *'  when  Squires 
were  local  potentates,  a  Lady  Bountiful,  a  vil- 
lage Providence,  instead  of  dwelling  in  a 
cottage  on  less  than  ;£30o  a  year.  Her  ac- 
complishments— she  can  play  Wagner  at 
sight  and  spring  on  her  bicycle  like  a  boy  and 
keep  up  a  lively  conversation  at  once  with  two 
or  three  admirers  of  different  nationalities  in 
their  several  tongues — want  more  scope;  her 
energies  are  cooped  within  a  space  too  narrow. 
Consequently  the  result  of  her  endeavors  to  do 
good  is  too  often  more  friction  than  anything 
else.  Her  masterfulness  would  do  yeoman's 
service  if  it  had  more  real  work  to  do.  She  is  a 
whirlwind,  a  hurricane,  a  tornado;  and  wants 
sea-room.  Mais  que  voulez-vous  f  Her  life, 
which  might,  one  thinks,  in  larger  surroundings, 
have  been  a  blessing  to  many,  is  only  a  succes- 
sion of  tempests  in  a  teacup,  a  performance 
again  and  again  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
On  the  contrary,  Lady  Fanny  Fanciful,  if  she 
had  been  a  poor  man's  wife,  would  have  been 
heroic.  She  had  it  in  her  to  devote  herself,  as 
only  women  of  her  nature  can,  to  sacrifice  her- 
self nobly  and  wisely  for  another's  welfare.  To 
a  husband,  stru^glinj^  with  adverse  winds,  a 
plodding,  brielless  barri.ster,  say,  or  a  subaltern 
fighting  his  upward  way  in  the  Punjaub,  she 


would  have  been  an  Angel  of  Light,  a  good 
Genius,  comforting,  cheering,  stimulating  him, 
enduring  all  things  brightly  and  unselfishly. 
But  she  has  an  uxorious  husband  subservient 
to  her  every  whim,  and,  after  a  childhood  of 
privations  and  penury,  an  almost  unlimited 
purse — and  what  follows?  Money  lavished  on 
dress  and  jewelry,  a  mania  for  buying  things 
of  no  possible  utility  to  anyone,  an  insatiable 
craving  for  continual  change  of  scene.  The 
complaisant  doctor  prescribes  Vichy  or  Aix-les- 
Bains,  and  *'/a  malade  imaginaire"  has  the 
amusement  of  a  new  treatment  for  a  new  com- 
plaint perennially. 

The  environment,  it  must  be  admitted,  seems 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  singularly  inappropriate. 
It   seems  so.      Is  it   so  really?     Cannot   we, 
?ven  with  our  very  limited  vision,  see  that  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  our  surroundings  are 
often  the  very  thing  needed  for  the  discipline 
of  life,  for  the  training  and  perfecting  of  what- 
ever of  good  is  in  us?    Life  is  called  a  race. 
It  is  an  obstacle  race  and  the  winners  are  those 
who  surmount  the  worst  obstacles  bravely  and 
wisely.     A  sensible  teacher  has  said:  *'  Find  out 
what  occupation  a  boy  or  girl  likes  best  and 
seems  aptest  for,  and  develop  this  liking,  this 
aptitude:  but  don't  forget  that  things  uncon- 
genial must  be  done  also,  for  the  sake  of  self- 
control."     Suppose,  after  all ,  the  old  story  were 
true  that  this  life  is  but  a  training  for  another, 
that  the  really  important  world  were  yet  to 
come?     That  story  which  the  world  is  ever 
deriding,  but  to  which  it  so  obstinately  returns ; 
that  belief  which  materialism  puts  on  one  side, 
but  long  experience  of  human  nature  seldom 
fails  to  replace.     On  that  hypothesis  certainly 
much  in  life  becomes  intelligible  of  which  no 
other  theory  can  make  anything  but  farce.      If 
the  whole  play  is  played  out  here,  undeniably 
life  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  farce,  sometimes 
solemn,  sometimes  squalid.     The  foolishness  of 
fate  becomes  too  monstrous  for  any  philosophy 
but  cynicism,  to  be  philosophy  at  all.     That  a 
man  with  one  great  capacity  should  through  all 
his  life  be   hindered  by  circumstances   either 
external  or  of  his  own  character  from  tumin«[ 
that  capacity  to  account  is  a  waste,  a  general 
loss,  so  vast,  so  indefensible  that,  if  this  life  -were 
all,  there  could  be  nothing  for  it  but  a  bitter 
laugh.     If,  however,  life  here  were  but  a  pre- 
lude to  the  real  thing  yet  to  come,  it  mis^ht 
economically  be  perfectly  sound  to  debar  the 
man  of  one  capacity  from  using  it  until  he  ha.l 
gone  through  a  certain  discipline  which  would 
enable   him   ultimately   to   use   it    to    greater 
effect.     In  fact,  it  ^s  exactly  what  a  sensible 
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parent  does  with  a  child  that  early  discloses  a 
particular  gift.  He  deliberately  prevents  him 
making  use  of  it  until  he  attains  a  certain 
maturity.  What  are  ten  years  to  sixty:  what 
then  are  sixty  to  eternity? 

"Failure,"  of  course,  has  an  ugly  sound. 
But,  after  all,  the  trying  is  the  thing,  not  the 
succeeding.  The  life,  which  is  the  pattern  for 
mankind,  was,  it  has  been  well  said,  to  all 
appearance  failure. 


TIE  FUNOFWALKINQ  W.  B.  THORNTON  .eOUNTlY  UFC  IN  AMERICA 

Walking  in  the  country!  The  very  sound  of 
the  words  sends  a  thrill  of  almost  irresistible 
desire  through  one  who  knows  the  fulness  of 
their  import.  Was  ever  a  simple,  homely 
phrase  of  four  words  so  fraught  with  delightful 
meaning,  so  rich  with  precious  golden  memories, 
so  suggestive  of  possibilities  of  the  things  that 
make  life  really  worth  the  living?  There  is  in 
them  the  splendid  vigor  of  the  mountain  air,  the 
restful  charm  of  evening  shadows  stealing  over 
peaceful  valleys,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
sound  of  many  running  waters,  the  whispering 
of  trees,  the  songs  of  feathered  choristers,  and 
the  peace  absolute  which,  entering  the  soul  of 
man,  for  the  enduring  of  the  spell  transforms 
the  world. 

Touring  afoot  has  long  been  in  vogue  in 
Europe,  more  particularly  among  student 
classes  of  limited  means.  Unquestionably,  the 
good  roads  have  been  a  factor  in  this,  together 
with  the  comparatively  short  distance  required 
to  secure  a  change  of  nationality,  with  all  the 
interest  of  new  peoples  and  new  scenes.  In 
this  coimtry  "footing  it,"  with  all  that  it  offers, 
is  known  to  comparatively  few.  Yet  there  are 
few,  if  any,  forms  of  recreation  which  offer  so 
much  that  appeals  to  every  sense,-  and  which 
are  so  rich  in  pleasant  experience. 

Walking  is  an  art — I  had  almost  said  one  of 
the  lost  arts.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  know 
koTT  to  walk ;  know  how  to  acquire  the  measured 
stride,  the  springy  step,  the  easy  poise  of  the 
body  and  the  swing  of  the  arms,  which  make 
walking  at  once  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
enjoyable*forms  of  physical  exercise.  For  the 
real  pleasure  of  walking  one  must  turn  to  the 
country.  Pavements  are  but  dead,  amjrielding 
matter  at  best.  In  the  turf  of  the  country  there 
is  a  spring  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  which  is  a  delight  and  an  inspiration  in 
itself.  The  purity  of  the  air  sets  the  blood  to 
racing  gloriously. 

f  An  early  morning  start  is  always  best. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
lacking  when  the  sun  has  higher  crept.     How 


sharply  are  the  distant  hills  etched  against  the 
opalescent  sky!  Threads  of  pale  blue  smoke 
rise  straight  above  the  chimneys  of  the  houses 
in  the  valley  below.  The  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  are  caught  fvill  upon  and  flashed  back  by  a 
row  of  milk-cans  on  the  drying  rack.  Sound 
travels  a  wonderful  distance  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  crowing  of  a  rooster  or  the  barking 
of  a  dog  comes  up  to  you  clearly  from  across 
the  valley.  A  rabbit  scurries  out  of  the  road 
before  you,  and  tempts  you  to  brief  pursuit  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  chase.  A  ruffled 
grouse  rises  to  a  near-by  pine,  and  allows  your 
inspection  with  seeming  knowledge  of  your 
inability  or  desire  to  do  him  harm.  Farther  on 
where  the  road  dips  into  a  hollow,  you  catch 
the  strong  scent  of  a  fox  and  find  his  autograph 
written  in  the  dust  but  a  few  minutes  since. 
Put  from  the  woods  the  road  winds  through 
brushy  pastures.  From  a  fence-rail  bob-white 
whistles  greeting.  The  erstwhile  homes  of 
happy  little  bird-folk,  now  that  they  are 
deserted,  thrust  themselves  upon  your  notice. 
Old  fence-comers  are  richly  cloaked  in  the  deep 
crimson  of  the  frost-touched  sumac. 

But  who  shall  tell  truly  of  even  the  least  of 
the  joys  a  tramper  knows — the  quiet  pipes  on 
moss-grown  logs,  the  pleasant  discovery  of 
hidden  springs,  the  chance  meetings  with  quaint 
people,  the  adventures  in  quest  of  short  cuts 
away  from  the  beaten  highway,  the  refreshing 
welcome  of  picturesque  old  pumps,  rare  dinners 
of  freshly  caught  fish  broiled  on  a  piece  of 
hemlock  bark  before  an  open  fire,  the  evenings 
spent  in  the  gossiping  circle  around  the  stove 
of  a  country  tavern,  the  quaint  neighborhood 
tales  and  myths  listened  to  in  hospitable  farm- 
houses, the  friendly  greetings  of  other  way- 
farers. 

Good  walkers  find  twenty  miles  a  day  a 
comfortable  average,  allowing  of  plenty  of 
time  for  rest  and  *'jes*  loafing."  Two  weeks 
thus  spent  will  afford  memories  to  last  for  all 
time,  and  with  them  a  measure  of  health  and 
strength,  a  quickening  of  vital  forces,  a  nervous 
energy  which  will  find  expression  in  iixpreased 
power  of  accomplishment  in  the  world's  work. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  LAUGHTER LONDON  SPECTATOR 

Is  it  possible  to  get  at  a  working  hypothesis 
as  to  the  cause  of  laughter — ^to  be  able  to 
explain,  that  is,  in  terms  however  vague  and 
general,  the  nature  of  the  mainspring  which 
excites  a  manifestation  of  human  emotion, 
sometimes  pleasant,  sometimes  contemptuous, 
sometimes  triumphant,  sometimes  fiendish? 
No  more  thorough  answer — though  perhaps  no 
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complete  answer  will  ever  be  given — to  that 
question  has  yet  been  published  than  that  of 
Professor  James  Sully,  whose  Essay  on 
Laughter  has  just  been  issued.  Professor 
Sully  is  not  the  first  writer,  of  course,  to  pro- 
pound *'  a  theory  of  laughter,"  but  he  is  perhaps 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  give  us 
something  near  a  satisfying  proposition. 

The  theories  he  discusses,  and  to  which  he 
finds  an  answer,  fall  in  the  main  under  two 
headings.  First  comes  the  '  *theory  of  degrada- 
tion." According  to  this  theory,  the  function 
of  laughter  is  **  to  accompany  and  to  give  voice 
to  what  may  be  called  the  derogatory  impulse 
in  man,  his  tendency  to  look  out  for  and  to 
rejoice  over  what  is  mean  and  undignified." 
As  Aristotle  wrote,  "comedy  is  an  imitation  of 
characters  of  a  lower  type — not,  however,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  bad."  Here  we  seem 
to  get  at  some  kind  of  feeling  of  pleasure,  or 
exultation,  in  a  mental  or  moral  superiority. 
We  laugh  at  a  clown,  we  are  told,  because  his 
antics  give  us  a  self-satisfied  feeling  that  we,  at 
all  events,  do  not  make  fools  of  ourselves  by 
diving  through  trap-doors  and  brandishing 
strings  of  sausages.  That  is  an  extreme 
instance;  but  we  might,  again,  conceivedly  be 
held  to  laugh  at  a  "good  story"  about  an 
acquaintance,  because  at  the  end  of  it  we  feel 
pleased  to  think  that  in  similar  circumstances 
we  should  have  shown  greater  restraint  or 
acuteness;  we  can  see,  at  any  rate,  what  our 
friend  might  have  done  and  did  not  do,  and  we 
like  to  say  to  ourselves  that  we  should  have 
done  it.  We  feel,  in  fact,  superior  to  him,  and 
we  laugh  in  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  his  indig- 
nity. That  is  the  first  theory.  The  second 
theory  is  one  which  was  held  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  According 
to  Kant,  laughter  is  due  to  "  an  affection  arising 
from  the  sudden  transformation  of  a  strained 
expectation  into  nothing."  Schopenhauer 
thinks  he  sees  "an  intellectual  effort  and  its 
frustration."  We  get,  that  is,  a  preconceived 
notion  of  something  which  is  going  to  happen, 
and  as  a  fact  something  else  happens ;  it  is  the 
incongruity  between  the  two  that  makes  us 
laugh.  The  greater  the  incongruity,  the  more 
violent  (heftiger)  will  be  our  laughter. 

It  is,  as  Professor  Sully  shows,  impossible  to 
adopt  unreservedly  either  of  these  theories  of 
degradation  and  incongruity.  There  is  no 
single  cause  of  laughter;  there  are  forms  and 
degrees  of  laughter  which  do  not  admit  of  a 
common  explanation.  It  is  true  that  both 
theories  will  account,  or  partly  accotmt,  for  a 
large  number  of  forms  of  laughter ;  but  there  are 


some  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  upon 
almost  any  hypothesis.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
nearest  to  a  general  explanation,  however,  by 
combining  the  two  theories.  Take  a  few  of  the 
commoner  occasions  on  which  a  man  laughs, 
and  take  first  the  "good  story"  told  of  an 
acquaintance,  or  of  a  familiar  type  of  human 
being;  the  story,  for  instance,  familiar  to  every- 
body, of  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman, 
or  the  Irish  maker  of  "bulls."  Why  do  we 
laugh  ?  Not  always,  surely,  because  we  imagine 
ourselves  mentally  superior  to  the  persons  of 
whom  the  stories  are  told,  but  often  because 
there  is  a  certain  incongruity  between  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  which  takes  us  by 
surprise. 

Schopenhauer,  arguing  for  •  the  theory 
of  incongruity,  instances  the  story  of  a  man 
who  has  been  taken  prisoner  and  has  been 
allowed  to  join  his  captors  in  a  game  of  cards. 
He  cheats,  and  is  promptly  kicked  out  of  the 
room,  his  playmates  entirely  forgetting  that  he 
is  their  prisoner.  Here,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, we  laugh  because  the  notion  of  an 
arrested  prisoner  being  kicked  downstairs  by 
his  captors  will  not  fit  into  the  general  theory 
that  cheats  at  the  card-table  ought  to  be  kicked 
out. 

We  may  laugh  at  that;  but  is  there  not 
mixed  in  our  laughter  a  self-satisfied  feeling 
that  we  should  not  have  been  such  fools  as  to 
let  our  prisoner  escape?  That  would  seem  to 
argue  for  the  theory  of  degradation.  The  truth 
in  this  case  is  surely  that  neither  theory  alone 
accounts  for  our  laughter. 

There  is  a  sense  of  the  incongruotis  even 
in  the  scomftd  laughter  of  the  mocker  of 
prayer;  he  sees  life  from  a  point  of  view  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  man  he  derides ;  and  though 
he  may  think  himself  wiser  than  the  man  who 
prays,  yet  he  is  also  scornfully  amused  at  the 
incongruity  of  a  man  faced  with  certain  proba^ 
bilities,  and  taking  what  he  considers  futile  and 
absurd  action  to  meet  them.  As  to  laughtei 
at  the  merely  gdd — at  the  rickety  cart  wobbling 
down  the  street,  or  the  man  with  a  green  ha 
and  patched  trousers,  or  the  riclf  vulgariai 
making  mistakes  at  the  dinner-table — how^  caj 
we  say  how  much  we  laugh  because  we  feel 
sense  of  superiority,  and  how  much  because  w 
realize  what  is  incongruous?  The  truest  theor 
of  the  cause  of  most  of  the  forms  of  laughte 
described  seems  to  be  Professor  Sully's,  "whic 
blends  those  of  degradation  and  incong^niit 
together.  That  is,  our  laughter  is  directed  t 
something  "which  fails  to  comply  "w^ith 
social  requirement." 
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A  KfifiAU'  NEWSPAFCI NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Innovations  in  journalism  are  not  generally 
looked  for  in  Europe,  but  Paris  of  late  has  been 
doing  a  few  things  in  that  line  which  have 
been  distinctly  new.  The  latest  is  a  journal 
for  beggars,  which  has  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  useful  information 
among  the  mendicant  fraternity,  and  the  price 
of  which  is  five  cents  a  copy.  At  a  glance  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  charge  was  rather  high, 
considering  the  supposed  straitened  means  of 
its  readers,  but  presumably  the  editors  know 
what  they  are  about. 

The  advertisements  furnish  interesting  read- 
ing for  beggars  temporarily  out  of  a  job, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
advertiser  could  expect  to  receive  an  answer  to 
the  following: 

"Wanted — ^A  blind  man  who  can  play  the 
flute  a  little." 

Probably  some  tmfortunate  dumb  man  will 
tell  his  blind  confrere  of  the  vacancy. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  an  advertised 
vacancy  which  requires  awkward  qualifica- 
tions: 

"Wanted — ^A  lame  man  for  the  seaside;  one 
without  a  right  arm  preferred." 

In  addition  to  "ads"  of  this  kind,  notices 
of  forthcoming  christenings,  btirials,  and 
birthdays  of  rich  people  are  printed,  so  that 
the  beggar  may  know  where  to  go  to  prosecute 
his  vocation  with  success.  Evidently  the 
trade  of  mendicancy  is  established  on  a  good 
business  basis  in  the  French  capital,  and 
New  York  is  not  the  only  city  with  a  "beggars' 
trust."  

eOMaOENCCS  that  IAFFU  BEUEF TIT  iin 

Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  strange  or 
inexplicable  than  the  coincidences  which  hap- 
pen within  the  experience  of  some  people. 

Last  year,  while  giving  evidence  at  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  reaping  machine,  a  woman  named 
Lower,  of  Piddinghoe,  Sussex,  made  a  most 
remarkable  statement.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  lost  two  husbands,  both  of  whom 
had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  and  killed,  and 
that  in  each  case  it  was  the  same  wagon  which 
caused  death. 

A  similar  coincidence  was  brought  to  light 
at  the  inquest  on  a  platelayer,  named  Dean, 


who  was  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  train 
at  Bromley  Station.  The  deceased's  widow 
informed  the  jury  that  the  unfortunate  man 
was  her  second  husband,  and  that  her  first  was 
killed  by  a  train  at  the  same  spot  fourteen 
years   before. 

It  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  give  the 
fullest  particulars  in  the  following  instances  for 
the  information  of  the  sceptically  inclined:  In 
August,  1894,  Mr.  William  Moses,  a  Wands- 
worth clerk,  left  Waterloo  Station  by  an  ex- 
cursion train  for  Devonport. 

When  the  train  reached  its  destination  he 
was  foimd  in  a  djang  condition  alone  in  one  of 
the  compartments,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards expired.  At  the  inquest  it  was  disclosed 
that  his  father  had  died  suddenly  at  the  same 
station  three  years  before,  and  it  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  elder  Moses's  death  certificate  in 
the  pocket  of  his  son  that  revealed  the  latter's 
identity  to  the  railway  authorities. 

While  in  Motmt's  Bay,  Penzance,  in  De- 
cember, 1900,  the  Newlyn  fishing  boat,  Dew- 
drop,  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  by  which  Edward 
Ladner,  a  fisherman,  was  thrown  into  the 
water  and  drowned.  On  the  same  spot,  half 
a  dozen  years  before,  another  Newlyn  fishing 
boat,  the  Arethusa,  came  to  grief,  with  the 
result  that  the  captain,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  above-named  Edward  Ladner,  lost  his 
life  in  the  same  way  as  subsequently  did  his 
son. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  couple  of  weddings  were 
followed  by  an  extraordinary  string  of  coin- 
cidences. Both  were  celebrated  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  'church,  the  contracting 
parties  being  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
About  twelve  months  afterwards  each  sister 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child  on  the  same  day, 
the  two  children  receiving  the  same  names 
and  being  baptized  by  the  same  clergyman. 
Both  subsequently  became  unwell,  were  at- 
tended by  the  same  doctor,  and,  despite  his 
attentions,  died  the  same  day.  They  were 
both  buried  the  same  day  by  the  same  under- 
taker and  clergyman. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  following: 
Some  little  time  since  three  inquests  were  held 
at  Kensington  on  the  bodies  of  men  who  all 
not  only  bore  the  name  of  Smith  but  the 
Christian  name  of  William  as  well.     Moreover, 
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there  was  no  relationship  whatever  between 
them;  and  all  three  had  died  at  Notting  Hill 
on  the  previous  Saturday  afternoon  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock. 


ACIOSS  lUNNINQ  WATER  . .  FIONA  MACLEOD.  .CONTEMP.  REVIEW 

At  a  running  water,  that  comes  out  at  a 
place  called  Srkth-na-mara,  near  the  sea-gates 
of  Loch  Suibhne,  there  is  a  pool  called  the 
Pool  of  the  Changeling.  None  ever  goes  that 
way  from  choice,  for  not  only  the  cr3ring  of  the 
curlew  is  heard  there,  or  the  querulous  wailing 
lapwing. 

It  was  here  that  one  night,  in  a  September  of 
many  storms,  a  woman  stood  staring  at  the 
sea.  The  screaming  seamews  wheeled  and 
sank  and  circled  overhead,  and  the  solanders 
rose  with  heavy  wing  and  hoarse  cries,  and 
the  black  scarts  screeched  to  the  startled  guille- 
mots or  to  the  foam-white  terns  blown  before 
the  wind  like  froth.  The  woman  looked 
neither  at  the  sea-fowl  nor  at  the  burning 
glens  of  scarlet  flame  which  stretched,  dis- 
heveled, among  the  ruined  lands  of  the  sunset. 

Seven  years  ago  this  woman  had  taken  the 
one  child  she  had,  that  she  did  not  believe  to 
be  her  own,  but  a  changeling,  and  had  put  it  on 
the  shore  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  tide-reach, 
and  there  had  left  it  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 
When  she  came  back,  the  child  she  had  left  with 
a  numbness  on  its  face  and  the  curse  of  dumb- 
ness was  laughing  wild,  and  when  she  came 
near,  it  put  out  its  arms  and  gave,  the  cry  of 
the  young  of  birds.  She  lifted  the  leanav  in  her 
arms  and  stared  into  its  eyes,  but  there  was  no 
longer  the  weary  blankness,  and  the  little 
one  yearned  with  the  petulant  laughing  and 
idle  whimpering  of  the  children  of  other 
mothers.  An'd  that  mother  there  gave  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  with  a  singing  heart  went  home. 

It  was  in  the  seve;ith  year  after  that 
finding  by  the  sea,  that  one  day,  when  a  cold 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  the  child 
Morag  came  in  by  the  peat  fire,  where  her 
mother  was  boiling  the  porridge,  and  looked 
at  her  without  speaking.  The  mother  turned 
at  that,  and  looked  at  Morag.  Her  heart  sank 
like  a  pool-lily  at  shadow,  when  she  saw*  that 
Morag  had  woven  a  wreath  of  brown-tangled 
seaweed  into  her  hair.  But  that  was  nbthing 
to  the  bite  in  her  breast  when  the  girl  began 
singing  a  song  that  had  not  a  word  in  it  she 
had  ever  heard  on  her  own  or  other  lips,  but 
was  wild  as  the  sound  of  the  tide  calling  in 
dark  nights  of  cloud  and  wind,  or  as  the  sud- 
den coming  of  waves  over  a  quiet  sea  in  the 
silence  of  the  black  hours  of  sleep. 


**What  is  it.  Morag-mo-riin?"  she  asked,  her 
voice  like  a  reed  in  the  wind. 

'*It's  time,"  says  Morag,  with  a  change  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  face  shining  with  a  gleam 
on  it. 

•Time  for  what,  Morag?" 

"For  me  to  be  going  back  to  the  place  I 
came  from." 

"And  where  ^vill  that  be?" 

"Where  would  it  be  but  to  the  place  you 
took  me  out  of,  and  called  across?" 

The  mother  gave  a  cry  and  a  sob.  "Sure 
now,  Morag-a-ghrkidh,  you  will  be  my  own 
lass  and  no  other?" 

"Whist,  woman,"  answered  the  girl;  "don't 
you  hear  the  laughing  in  the  bum,  and  the 
hoarse  voice  out  in  the  sea?" 
'  "That  I  do  not,  O  Morag-mo-chridh,  and 
sure  it's  black  sorrow  to  you  and  to  me  to  be 
hearing  that  hoarse  voice  and  that  thin  laugh- 
mg. 

"Well,  sorrow  or  no  sorrow,  I'm  off  now, 
poor  woman.  And  it's  good-bye  and  a  good- 
bye to  you  I'll  be  saying  to  you,  poor  woman. 
Sure  it's  a  sorrow  to  me  to  leave  you  in  grief, 
but  if  you'll  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
at  the  place  you  took  me  from,  where  the 
runnin*  water  falls  into  the  sea  pool,  you'll 
be  having  there  against  your  breast  in  no  time 
the  child  of  your  own  that  I  never  was  and 
never  cotdd  be." 

"And  why  that,  and  why  that,  O  Morag, 
lennavan-mo?" 

"Peace  on  your  sorrow,  woman,  and  good- 
bye to  you  now;"  and  with  that  the  sea- 
changeling  went  laughing  out  at  the  door, 
singing  a  wave  song  that  was  so  wild  and 
strange  the  mother's  woe  was  turned  to  a  fear 
that  rose  like  chill  water  in  her  heart. 

When  she  dared  follow — and  why  she  did  not 
go  at  once  she  did  not  know — she  saw  at  first 
no  sight  of  Morag  or  any  other  on  the  lonely 
shore.  In  vain  she  called,  with  a  great  sorrow- 
ing cry.  But  as,  later,  she  stood  with  her  feet 
in  the  sea,  she  became  silent  of  a  sudden,  and 
was  still  as  a  rock,  with  her  ragged  dress  about 
her  like  draggled  seaweed.  She  had  heard  a 
thin  crying.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  breast-child, 
and  not  of  a  grown  lass  like  Morag. 

When  a  gray  heron  toiled  sullenly  from  a 
hollow  among  the  rocks  she  went  to  the  place. 
She  was  still  now,  with  a  frozen  sorrow. 
She  knew  what  she  was  going  to  find.  But 
she  did  not  guess  till  she  lifted  the  little 
frail  child  she  had  left  upon  the  shore  seven 
years  back,  that  the  secret  people  of  the  sea  or 
those  who   call  across  ninning  water    cotald 
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have  the  hardness  and  coldness  to  give 
her  again  the  unsmiling  dumb  thing  she  had 
mothered  with  so  much  bitterness  of  heart. 

Morag  she  never  saw  again,  nor  did  any  other 
see  her,  except  Padruig  Macrae,  the  innocent, 
who  on  a  New  Year's  eve,  that  was  a  Friday, 
said  that  as  he  was  whistling  to  a  seal  down  by 
the  Pool  at  SrSith-na-mara  he  heard  someone 
laughing  at  him;  and  when  he  looked  to  see 
who  it  was,  he  saw  it  was  no  other  than  Morag — 
—and  he  had  called  to  her,  he  said,  and  she 
called  back  to  him,  "Come  away,  Padruig 
dear,"  and  then  had  swum  off  like  a  seal, 
crying  the  heavy  tears  of  sorrow. 

And  as  for  the  child  she  had  found  again 
on  the  place  shq  had  left  her  own  silent  breast- 
babe  seven  years  back,  it  never  gave  a  cry  or 
made  any  sound  whatever,  but  stared  with 
round,  strange  eyes  only,  and  withered  away  in 
three  days,  and  was  hidden  by  her  in  a  sand- 
hole  at  the  root  of  a  stunted  thorn  that  grew 
there. 

At  every  going  down  of  the  stm  thereafter 
the  mother  of  the  changeling  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  stood  among  the  wet  tangle  of 
the  wrack,  and  put  out  her  supplicating 
hands,  but  never  spoke  word  nor  uttered  cry. 

But  on  this  night  6f  September,  while  the 
gleaming  sea-fowl  were  flying  through  the  burn- 
ing glens  of  scarlet  flame  in  the  wide  purple 
wildness  of  the  sky,  with  the  wind  falling  and 
wailing  and  wailing  and  falling,  the  woman 
went  over  to  the  nmning  water  beyond  the 
seapool,  and  put  her  skirt  over  her  head  and 
stepped  into  the  pool,  and,  hooded  thus  and 
thus  patient,  waited  till  the,  tide  came  in. 


SIllfilUVEN  UPON  MAIBLE QLAMOW  HERALD 

There  is  a  quaint  old  parish  church  in 
Plurien,  Brittany,  built  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  having,  with 
many  other  primitive  arrangements,  the 
bell  rope  from  the  belfry  hanging  down  from 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  dangling  just  in  front 
of  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  process  of  bell  ringing 
is  performed  in  full  view  of  the  congregation. 
But  what  was  more  peculiar  was  the  projection 
at  right  angles  from  one  of  the  walls  (also  near 
the  pulpit)  of  a  sculptured  hand  and  arm  of 
full  size  as  though  held  out  from  the  shotdder 
by  somebody  built  into  the  solid  fabric  of  the 
wall  itself,  and  the  hand  opened  and  palm 
upward  and  fingers  extended  had  a  suggestion 
of  appeal  and  solicitation  which  naturally 
provoked  curiosity. 

As  there  was  no  inscription  or  anything  to 
bint  at  the  nature  of  the  story  that  evidently 


lay  behind  the  sculptured  limb,  I  made  in- 
quiry of  a  charming  old  lady  who  was  deco- 
rating the  altar  with  flowers  in  view  of  the  next 
day's  high  mass,  and  she  told  me  that  many 
years  ago,  in  the  far-off  past,  there  was  a  wicked 
villager  who  went  indeed  to  mass,  but  was  far 
from  devout,  and  on  one  occasion  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  in  the  service  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day  as  to  hold  out  his  hand  through  the 
open  door  or  window  to  an  equally  undevout 
friend  outside  for  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

The  pinch  was  duly  given,  but  St.  Peter, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  was  so  scan- 
dalized by  so  terrible  a  want  of  reverence, 
that  he  straightway  paralyzed  the  arm  of  the 
offending  snuff-taker,  who  thereupon  took  to  his 
bed  and  died,  but  not  before  he  had  admitted 
the  justice  of  his  punishment  and  had  left 
directions  in  his  will  for  setting  up  in  the 
church  the  marble  reminder  of  his  sin,  in 
order  that  all  future  villagers  in  Plurien  might 
be  warned  gainst  the  terrible  enormity  of 
allowing  any  distraction  to  interrupt  the 
devout  hearing  of  the  mass.  It  is  a  curious 
story,  and  reminds  one  that  there  has  been  an 
infancy  in  religion  as  well  as  in  most  other  of 
the  great  motive  powers  of  existence. 


CIEDULITY  OF  GREAT  MINDS UNITED  SERVICE 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  superstition 
is  a  weakness  confined  to  seamen  or  persons 
of  feeble  and  uncultured  minds.  Men  pos- 
sessing the  strongest  intellects  have  been 
swayed  by  almost  childish  credulity  with 
regard  to  the  supernatural.  The  great  Na- 
poleon was  a  firm  believer  in  presentiments. 
Once,  when  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  news 
from  Egypt,  he  heard  that  a  Nile  boat  had 
run  ashore  and  that  the  crew  had  been  put  to 
death.  This  boat  bore  the  name  of  L* Italic. 
Napoleon  was  much  concerned  when  he  heard 
this  last  piece  of  news.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
an  omen  that  his  hopes  of  annexing  Italy  to 
France  were  to  be  shattered.  Nothing  wotdd 
induce  him  to  believe  the  contrary.  *'My 
presentiments  never  deceive  me,"  he  said; 
**all  is  ruined;  I  am  satisfied  that  my  conquest 
is  lost."  The  presentiment  in  this  case  cer- 
tainly became  true. 

A  famous  writer  has  said  of  Napoleon:  **He 
was  all  star  and  destiny."  Certain  it  is  that 
Napoleon  had  faith  in  his  star,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  the  ruling  omen  of  his  entire  career. 
Gen.  Rapp,  who  for  a  long  period  was  Na- 
poleon's aide-de-camp,  refers  to  the  subject 
in  his  interesting  memoirs.  Rapp  had  just 
returned  from  the  siege  of  Danzig,  and,  seek- 
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ing  Napoleon's  presence,  found  him  gazing 
intently  through  the  window,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  heavens.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  Emperor  noticed  the  presence  of  Rapp, 
when,  suddenly  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he 
exclaimed:  "Look  there;  up  there!*'  "I  see 
nothing  but  the  pale  twinkling  stars,"  replied 
the  astute  aide-de-camp  quietly.  "What!" 
exclaimed  the  Emperor  excitedly,  "is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  do  not  see  my  star?  The  fiery 
red  one,  almost  as  large  as  the  moon?  It  is 
before  you  now,  and,  ah!  how  brilliant." 
Then  warming  up  at  the  sight,  he  fairly 
shrieked  as  he  cried  out:  "It  has  never  aban- 
doned me  for  a  single  instant.  I  see  it  on  all 
great  occasions;  it  commands  me  to  go  for- 
ward ;  it  is  my  sign  of  good  fortune,  and  where 
it  leads  I  will  follow." 

The  Roman  Admiral  Appius  Claudius,  on 
being  informed  by  the  augurs  on  the  eve 
of  an  engagement  that  the  sacred  chickens 
would  not  eat,  said:  "Let  them  drink,  then," 
and  ordered  them  thrown  overboard, .  after 
which  he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and 
received  a  terrible  thrashing. 

The  astute  Bismarck  was  superstitious,  the 
number  thirteen  having  a  very  deep  meaning 
for  him.  He  would  never  sit  down  to  table 
when  he  made  the  thirteenth.  Count  Bis- 
marck Bohlen  states  that  one  day  in  1870,  at 
Rheims,  when  the  Chancellor  gave  a  dinner, 
one  of  the  invitations  had  to  be  counter- 
manded, because  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  thirteen  at  table.  General  Boyer, 
Bazaine's  envoy,  arrived  at  the  German  head- 
quarters at  Versailles  on  Friday,  October  i.but 
Bismarck  would  not  see  him  till  the  next  day, 
saying  that  he  would  never  do  anything  of 
importance  on  any  Friday,  much  less  oh  a 
Friday  the  date  of  which  coincided  with  the 
anniversary  of  Horchkirk,  Jena,  and  Auer- 
stadt.  He  was  talking  one  day  of  a  defeat 
the  Germans  had  experienced  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  of  1870.  "I  beg  you  to  observe,  ' 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  that  happened  on 
a  Friday."  Bismarck  did  not  believe  in  a 
lucky  or  an  unlucky  day,  but  he  believed  that 
his  life  was  seriously  influenced  by  a  mystic 
number. 

The  prosaic  Dr.  Johnson  always  counted 
his  steps  before  entering  any  place,  so  as  to 
arrange  that  his  right  foot  should  always 
precede  his  left;  or,  again,  touched  every 
post  which  he  passed  along  a  certain  route, 
fearing  that,  if  he  missed  one,  some  mis- 
fortune would  befall  him. 

^  'eley  writes:  "I  not  only  believe 


in  many  superstitions,  but  I  hug  them  with 
the  warmest  affection.  They  link  me,  if  not 
with  a  spiritual  world  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
at  least  with  a  glorious  and  artistic  and  pic-- 
turesque  past  of  which  history  has  told  me 
much.  I  believe  in  ghosts  and  in  amulets. 
I  have  worn  out  the  rims  of  several  hats  since 
I  have  been  in  Dublin  through  my  salutations 
of  single  magpies.  That  mystic  bird  abounds 
in  Ireland;  and  I  would  not,  on  any  account, 
yralk  under  a  ladder,  etc.  In  fact,  I  am  prone 
to  adopt  any  superstition  I  am  told  of  which 
I  find  others  believe  in." 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  superstitious.  He 
always  carries  with  him  when  he  travels  a 
circle  of  amber  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  in  Mohammed's  time  and  which 
renders  the  wearer  invulnerable;  a  casket  of 
gold  which  makes  him  invisible  at  will,  and  a 
jeweled  star  which  is  potent  to  make  con- 
spirators instantly  confess  their  crimes  is 
always  worn  upon  his  person. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  had  a  vivid  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
his  own  body  l3ang  in  sate.  The  vision 
made  a  great  impression  upon  him,  and  he 
was  rallied  on  account  of  it  by  his  wife. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  would  not  have  been  a 
military  man  had  it  not  been  that  his  rival 
for  a  West  Point  cadetship  had  been  found  to 
have  six  toes  on  each  foot  instead  of  five.  Gen. 
Grant  was  a  firm  believer  in  dreams,  and  to 
dream  of  crockery  was  sure  to  be  followed  by 
good  luck.  The  night  before  he  received  his 
appointment  as  Colonel  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ment he  dreamed  of  being  in  a  field  filled  with 
beautiful  china.  He  immediately  informed 
his  wife  that  prosperity  was  about  to  dawn 
upon  their  fortunes. 

Admiral  Farragut,  when  at  the  masthead 
of  his  flagship  praying  for  divine  aid,  pre- 
vious to  passing  the  forts  at  Mobile  Bay,  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  voice  saying:  "Keep  on,  keep 
on."  Nelson  always  kept  a  horseshoe  nailed 
to  the  mizzenmast  of  his  flagship  Victory. 

Regarding  celebrated  statesmen  and  their 
superstitions,  it  is  said  that  Secretary  Carlisle 
wovdd  begin  no  new  thing  on  Friday.  Secre- 
tary Blaine  would  never  turn  back  to  enter 
his  house  after  leaving  it  in  case  he  had  for- 
gotten anything.  Secretary  Folger  all  liis 
life  believed  that  there  was  a  charm  for  hixti 
in  the  number  **three."  He  laughed  at  it,  but 
let  it  dominate  him.  Such  a  hard-headed 
old  statesman  as  Thaddeus  Stevens  believed 
that  there  was  luck  in  picking  up  pins.  He 
never  passed  one,  if  he  saw  it. 
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NEW   OILEANS  TIMES-DEilO€IAT 

Teddy  in  the  White  Hcmse, 

Teddy  in  the  chair, 
Teddy  in  society, 

Teddy  debonair, 
Teddy  in  the  cane  brake 

Wrestling  with  a  bear — 
Teddy  is  ubiquitous, 

Teddy  everywhere. 


TKirunWMIt LONDON  VANITY  FAII 

The  Dukhobar  upon  the  trek 

Is  going  a  bit  too  far 
(By  no  means  what  you  call  tris  sec), 
This  Weary  Willy  Dukhobar, 
The  Nonconformist  Dukhobar, 
Canada's  ''warmest "  Dukhobar, 
The  tramping,  scowling,  ramping,  howling 
Nuisance  known  as  the  Dukhobar. 

From  Winnipeg  the  cabled  tale 

Pictures  hmi  shoeless  quite; 
"Bootless"  is  Canada's  avail 
To  "head"  this  wandering  Muscovite — 
In  a  battalion,  Dukhobar, 
Tatterdemalion  Dukhobar, 
Hopeless,  dirty,  never-a-shirty, 
&)ap]es5,  vagrant  the  Dukhobar. 

^en  a  Russian  he  catches  a  Tartar  he  finds 

(A  dictum  of  Bonaparte's), 
And  Sir  Wilfrid  Lr.  is  oi  no  two  minds 
In  gobbling  up   the  Tartes — 
But,  oh,  the  fanatical  Dukhobar, 
The  strangely  erratical  Dukhobar, 
The  shockingly  harassing,  sadly  embarrassing, 
Passively  Christian-like  Dukhobar. 

Kaintively  murmurs  Our  Lady  of  Snows: 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  Dukhobar?" 
Frankly,  jny  Lady,  what  I  propose 
Is,  send  him  back  to  the  Great  White  Czar, 
With  a* 'Here  is  your  wa3rwom  Dukhobar, 
Your  raggedly  all-forlom  Dukhobar; 


Oo  rhat  youfike  with  the  pestilent  tyke, 
The  blighted,  benighted  old  Dukhobar!" 


ftsmw  suwAy... 

Sing  a  song  of  subway. 
City  full  of  dirt, 

Four  and  twenty  dangers 
Keep  one  all  alert. 

Where  the  way  is  open 
Chasms  yawn  below. 

If  you  want  a  crossing 
Up  the  block  you  go. 

Every  sort  of  rubbish 
Lies  along  the  street. 

Traps  all  set  and  waiting 
For  unwary  feet 


A.  Q.  F NEW  YOIK  SUN 


Heaps  of  stone  and  iron. 

Pipes  of  every  size, 
Dtist  in  clouds  that's  blowing 

Down  into  your  eyes. 

Derricks  loom  above  you 

With  their  heavy  load; 
You  must  wait  in  patience 

While  they  block  the  road. 

When  you're  safely  over 
Just  give  thanks,  and  then 

Pray  you'll  live  till  New  York 
Is  itself  again. 

THEN  AND  NOW ATLANTA  CONSTUTITION 

I. 
The  ancient,  dear  writers — 

A  wonderful  throng! 
And  they  died  in  a  garret, 

To  live  in  a  song! 
They  told  us  the  story 

At  which  the  world  thrills, 
Locked  in  a  rude  comer 

From  bailiffs  with  bills. 

IL 
The  modem,  mad  writers 

Who  thunder  away — 
They  live  in  a  palace. 

And  die  in  a  day! 
They  tell  us  no  story 

Humanity  feels. 
And  ride  to  oblivion 

On  automobiles. 

THE  LOST  ART LONDON  PUNCH 

Ah!  the  art  of  conversation — has  it  fled 

With  the  dead? 
Is  there  no  one  to  appreciate  the  mot 
Or  to  wait  with  eager  eyes 
For  the  wisdom  oi  the  wise? 
I  am  driven  to  surmise 
It  is  so. 

For  the  people  of  the  present  never  stop 

Talking  shop; 
They  have  idiotic  hobbies  which  they  run, 
And  they  gabble  o'er  the  port 
Of  their  everlasting  sport — 
Monomaniacs,  in  short, 
Everyone. 

Hear  the  cyclists  talking  gradients  and  hills. 

Brakes  and  spills, 
Hear  them  adding  on  the  mileage,  till  one  feels. 
As  one  hstens  to  the  sound 
With  a  misery  profotmd, 
That  one's  brain  is  whirling  round 
Like  their  wheels. 
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Then  the  chatter  of  the  fishers — ^how  it  slips 

From  their  hps! 
Rod  and  tackle,  flies  and  salmon — till  you  wish 
You  could  drown  them  in  the  sea 
Or  consign  them  to  the  Dee, 
Where  they  really  ought  to  be 
With  their  fish. 

Nor  can  golfers  boast  of  any  better  wit — 

Not  a  bit! 
With  their  bunkers  and  their  caddies  and  their 
greens. 

And  approaches  that  have  rolled, 
And  the  halves  that  they  have  holed— 
Little  tales  that  should  be  told 
The  Marines. 

Yes,  the  art  of  conversation  must  have  fled 

With  the  dead; 
Not  a  single  soul  will  listen  when  I  start 
To  converse  upon  a  line 
Which  is  singularly  fine 
And  pecidiarly  mine — 

Ancient  Art. 

THE  HOME  SHOW  . .  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANOS  . .  HAIPER'S  WEEKLY 

Gad !  *Tis  clearer  every  year 

That  the  horseless  Horse  Show's  here. 

Horses,  it  is  true,  there  be, 

But  they're  not  put  there  to  see, 

But  to  make  the  wheels  go  roomd 

For  the  people  richly  gowned: 

For  the  chappies  full  of  oats, 

Showing  off  their  wondrous  coats; 

For  the  maidens  and  the  dames, 

Crdmest  of  the  De  la  Crimes; 

And  the  ribbons,  blue  and  red, 

Sought  by  horses,  richly  bred, 

Will  be  given  not  to  steeds 

Of  the  finest  equine  breeds, 

But  to  youths  and  ladies  fair, 

Who  are  most  resplendent  there; 

Not  for  "points'*  that  prove  the  nags. 

But  for  those  whose  eladsome  "rags" 

As  the  public  passes  oy^ 

Dazzle  most  the  watching  eye. 

Poor  old  horse  I   Thy  day  is  o'er. 
Human  folk  now  have  the  floor — 
Naught  is  left,  alas!  for  you 
But  to  seek  some  handy  zoo, 
There  to  wait  the  trumpet  call 
That  takes  you  to  your  heavenly  stall. 


WASHINGTON  STAI 

An  author  wrote  a  little  book. 

Which  started  quite  a  quarrel; 
The  folk  who  read  it  frowned  on  it 

And  said  it  was  immoral. 

Thev  bade  him  write  a  proper  screed, 

He  said  that  he  wotdd  try  it. 
He  did.     They  fotmd  no  fault  with  it 

And  neither  did  they  buy  it. 

)  MULUH S.  E.  KISER CHICAGO  RECORO^ERALO 

Mad  Mullah  doesn't  rake  the  hay. 
Because  he  isn't  built  that  way. 

Beneath  his  brown  skin  there's  a  flood 
Of  very  sanguinary  blood. 

Whooping  he  goes  with  merry  glee 
To  add  to  John  Bull's  misery. 


When  times  are  dull  elsewhere  for  John 
Old  Mul  keeps  matters  moving  on. 

Forth  from  the  bush  he  pops  his  head, 
And  lol  a  htmdred  troops  are  dead! 

He  rushes  o'er  the  desert  sands 

With  whiskers  loose  and  bloody  hands. ' 

His  wives  he  numbers  by  the  score 
And  daily  keeps  on  addmg  more. 

They  charge  and  drive  him  back,  and  then  I 

He  breaks  out  somewhere  else  again.  | 

He  laughs  to  scorn  the  flag  they  bear; 

They  himt  in  vain  to  find  his  lair.  | 

Year  in,  year  out,  he's  held  at  bay, 
But  Mullah's  heart  is  ever  gay. 

Upon  his  fiery  steed  he  flies 
Hither  and  yon  'neath  Afric  skies. 

He  battles  here  and  baflles  there. 
And  then  cuts  loose  some  other  where. 

A  hundred  times  they've  had  him  caught. 
And  looked  to  see  and  found  him  not. 

What  sadder  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
Than:  "Old  Mul's  out  for  gore  again ' ' ? 

I  ESKmELODRAMA OORNEU  WIDOW 

'Mid  Greenland's  polar  ice  and  snow. 
Where  watermelons  seldom  grow 
(It's  far  too  cold  up  there,  you  know). 
There  dwelt  a  bold  young  Eskimo. 

Beneath  the  self-same  iceberg's  shade. 
In  fur  of  seal  and  bear  arrayed 
(Not  over  cleanly,  I'm  afraid), 
There  lived  a  charming  Eskimaid. 

Thro'out  the  six  months'  night  they'd  spoon 
(Ah,  ye  of  sage,  think  what  a  boon). 
To  stop  at  ten  is  much  too  soon 
Beneath  the  silvery  Eskimoon. 

The  hated  rival  now  we  see! 
(You  spy  the  coming  tragedy. 
But  I  can't  help  it,  don't  blame  me.) 
An  Eskimucher  vile  was  he. 

He  fotmd  the  lovers  there  alone. 
He  Idlled  them  with  his  axe  of  bone. 
(You  see  how  fierce  the  tale  has  grown) — 
The  fond  pair  died  with  an  Eskimoan. 

Two  graves  were  dug,  deep  in  the  ice, 
Were  lined  with  furs,  moth  balls,  and  spice; 
The  two  were  buried  in  a  trice, 
Quite  safe  from  all  the  Eskiniice. 

Now  Fido  comes,  alas,  too  late! 
(I  hope  it's  not  indelicate 
These  little  incidents  to  state) — 
The  Eskimurderer  he  ate. 

ENVOI 

Upon  an  Eskimo  to  sup 

"Was  too  much  for  an  Eskipup — 

He  died.     His  Eskimemoxy 

Is  thus  kept  green  in  verse  by  me. 
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NOIIIS,  THE  MAN.  .ARTHUR  ROODRICH.  .ROSTON  EVE.  TRANSCRIPT 

Norris  the  man:  to  his  friends  how  much 
more  that  means  than  Norris  the  novelist, 
how  much  more  than  any  words  can  express! 
The  finely-chiselled,  almost  bojdsh,  face  with  its 
contrasting  heavy  crown  of  white  hair  has 
brought  good  himior  and  a  new  sense  of  human 
kindness  to  us  so  often  that  we  cannot  believe 
it  will  not  come  again.  "Sincerity,  sincerity, 
and  again  sincerity"  was  his  personal  habit,  as 
well  as  his  literary  creed.  His  thought,  his 
feeling  for  great  human  problems  went  into  his 
books.  In  his  everyday  life,  in  his  personal 
contact  with  his  friends,  he  was  a  simple, 
direct,  quiet,  happy  fellow,  who  shared  with 
you  your  good  nature,  for  nothing  else  than 
good  natiu-e  was  possible  near  him.  Often 
there  wotild  suddenly  come  an  impulsive 
mood  that  was  bojdsh  in  its  playftdness.  I 
remember  sitting  at  my  desk  one  day,  so  hard 
at  work  that  I  didn't  know  he  had  come  up 
behind  me,  until  I  felt  hands  covering  my  eyes* 
as  in  school-boy  play,  and  a  disguised  voice 
demanding  my  guess  of  who  he  was.  And 
after  I  had  been  tmsuccessful  three  times,  he 
withdrew  his  hands  with  a  bo3rish  chuckle  at 
my  failure. 

If  a  difficulty  arose  he  did  not  worry,  and 
when  it  was  solved  he  was  as  glad  as  a  child 
let  loose  to  play.  One  day  when  he  went 
fishing  with  a  mutual  friend,  he  became  so 
excited  that  he  impulsively  declared  he  would 
have  a  cottage  near  the  shore  for  his  next 
summer's  outing  and  fish  all  summer.  No  one 
ever  heard  an  irritable  word  from  Norris,  and 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  a  crease  in  his  brow 
was  once  when  he  was  bemoaning  his  own  lack 
of  business  ability  and  foresight.  He  was  as 
modest  and  democratic  as  he  was  lacking  in 
any  self-consciousness.  He  was  just  a  frank, 
forthright,  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  his  broad 
sjrmpathies  alert  to  say  a  kind  word  or  to  hear 
one,  considerate  in  a  most  delicate  way  of 
people's  feelings,  always  saying  the  pleasant 
thing,  and  always  absolutely  meaning  it. 
"Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life," 
gentle  as  a  child,  vigorous  with  healthy  manli- 
ness, with  high  ideals  and  quiet  humility, 
naive  in  his  simplicity,  in  everything  he  did  he 
"meant  intensely  and  meant  good."  He  had 
beauty  in  his  heart  and  believing  something 
with  all  his  might,  he  put  it  forth  arrayed  as  he 


saw  it,  the  lights  and  shadows  falling  upon  it 
on  his  page  as  they  fell  upon  it  in  his  heart,  and 
neither  that  beauty  which  he  has  left  on  printed 
page,  nor  that  which  his  open  heart  showed  to 
all  who  knew  him,  "shall  pass  away  out  of  the 
worid."  ' 

THE  RESPONSIRIUTIES  OF  THE  NOVEUST.  .FRANK  NORRIS.  .CRITIC 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  novel.  In  no  other 
way  and  by  no  other  vehicle  is  contem- 
poraneous life  so  adequately  expressed ;  and  the 
critics  of  the  twenty-second  century,  reviewing 
our  times,  striving  to  reconstruct  our  civiliza- 
tion, will  look  not  to  the  painters,  nor  to  the 
architects  nor  dramatists,  but  to  the  novelists 
to  find  our  idiosyncrasy. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  novel.  By  this  one 
does  not  mean  that  the  novel  is  merely  popular. 
If  the  novel  was  not  something  more  than  a 
simple  diversion,  a  means  of  whiling  away  a  dull 
evening,  a  long  railway  journey,  it  wotdd  not, 
believe  me,  remain  in  favor  another  day. 

If  the  novel  then  is  popular,  it  is  popular 
with  a  reason,  a  vital  inherent  reason;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  essential.  Essential — to  resume 
once  more  the  proposition — ^because  it  expresses 
modern  life  better  than  architecture,  better 
than  painting,  better  than  poetry,  better  than 
music.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  civilization 
of  the  twentieth  century  as-  the  violin  is  neces- 
sary to  Kubelik,  as  the  piano  is  necessary  to 
Paderewski,  as  the  plane  is  necessary  to  the 
carpenter,  the  sledge  to  the  blacksmith,  the 
chisel  to  the  mason.  It  is  an  instrument,  a 
tool,  a  weapon,  a  vehicle.  It  is  that  thing 
which,  in  the  hand  of  man,  makes  him  civil- 
ized and  no  longer  savage,  because  it  gives  him 
a  power  of  durable,  permanent  expression.  So 
much  for  the  novel — ^the  instrument. 

Because  it  is  so  all-powerful  to-day,  the 
people  txuTi  to  him  who  wields  this  instrument 
with  every  degree  of  confidence.  They  expect 
— ^and  rightly — ^that  results  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  means.  The  unknown  archer 
who  grasps  the  bow  of  Ulysses  may  be  expected 
by  the  multitude  to  send  his  shaft  far  and  true. 
If  he  is  not  true  nor  strong  he  has  no  business 
with  the  bow.  The  people  give  heed  to  him 
only  because  he  bears  a  great  weapon.  He 
himself  knows  before  he  shoots  whether  or  no 
he  is  worthy. 

How  necessary  it  becomes,  then,  for  those 
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who,  by  the  simple  art  of  writing,  can  invade 
the  heart's  heart  of  thousands,  whose  novels 
are  received  with  such  measiireless  earnestness 
— how  necessary  it  becomes  for  those  who  wield 
such  power  to  use  it  rightfully.  Is  it  not 
expedient  to  act  fairly?  Is  it  not  in  Heaven's 
name  essential  that  the  People  hear,  not  a  lie, 
but  Truth? 

This  being  so,  is  it  not  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  certain  of  these  successful  writers  of 
fiction — ^these  favored  gnes  into  whose  hands 
the  gods  have  placed  the  great  bow  of  Ulysses 
— can  look  so  frivolously  upon  their  craft? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  specify.  One  speaks  of 
those  whose  public  is  measured  by  "one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  sold." 
We  know  them,  and  because  the  gods  have 
blessed  us  with  wits  beyond  our  deserving, 
we  know  their  work  is  false.  But  what  of  the 
"hundred  and  fifty  thousand"  who  are  not 
discerning,  and  who  receives  this  falseness  as 
Truth,  who  believe  this  topsy-turvy  pictiire 
of  Life  beyond  their  horizons  is  real  and  vital 
and  sane  ? 

There  is  no  gauge  to  measure  the  extent 
of  this  malignant  influence.  Public  opinion 
is  made  no  one  can  say  how,  by  infinitesimal 
accretions,  by  a  multitude  of  minutest  ele- 
ments. Lying  novels,  surely,  surely  in  this 
day  and  age  of  indiscriminate  reading,  con- 
tribute to  this  more  than  all  other  influences 
of  present-day  activity. 

The  Pulpit,  the  Press,  and  the  Novel — ^these 
indisputably  are  the  great  molders  of  Public 
opinion  and  Public  morals  to-day.  But  the 
Pulpit  speaks  but  once  a  week;  the  Press  is 
read  with  lightning  haste,  and  the  morning 
news  is  waste-paper  by  noon.  But  the  novel 
goes  into  the  home  to  stay.  It  is  read  word 
for  word,  is  talked  about,  discussed ;  its  influence 
penetrates  every  chink  and  comer  of  the 
family. 

Yet  novelists  are  not  found  wanting  who 
write  for  money.  I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
unfounded  accusation.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
asking  too  much  of  credulity.  This  would  not 
matter  if  they  wrote  the  Truth.  But  these 
gentlemen  who  are  "in  literature  for  their  own 
pocket  every  time"  have  discovered  that  for 
the  moment  the  People  have  confounded  the 
Wrong  with  the  Right,  and  prefer  that  which 
is  a  lie  to  that  which  is  true.  "Very  well, 
then."  say  these  gentlemen.  "If  they  want  a 
lie  they  shall  have  it " ;  and  they  give  the  People 
a  lie  in  return  for  royalties. 

The  surprising  thing  about  this  is  that  you 
-"d  all  the  rest  of  us  do  not  consider 


this  as  disreputable,  do  not  yet  realize  that 
the  novelist  has  responsibilities.  We  con- 
demn an  editor  who  sells  his  editorial  columns, 
and  we  revile  the  Pulpit  attainted  of  venality. 
But  the  venal  novelist — ^he  whose  influence  is 
greater  than  either  the  Press  or  Pulpit — ^him  we 
greet  with  a  wink  and  the  tongue  in  the  cheek. 

This  should  not  be  so.  Somewhere  the 
protest  should  be  raised,  and  those  of  us  who 
see  the  practise  of  this  fraud  should  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  realization  that  the  selling  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  books  is  aserious 
business.  The  People  have  a  right  to  the 
Truth  as  they  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  not  right 
that  they  be  exploited  and  deceived  with  false 
views  of  life,  false  characters,  false  sentiment, 
false  morality,  false  history,  false  philosophy, 
false  emotions,  false  heroism,  false  notions  of 
self-sacrifice,  false  views  of  religion,  of  duty,  of 
conduct,  and  of  manners. 

The  man  who  can  address  an  audience  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  who — 
unenlightened — ^believe  what  he  says  has  a 
heavy  duty  to  perform,  and  tremendous 
responsibilities  to  shoulder;  and  he  should 
address  himself  to  his  task  not  with  the 
flippancy  of  the  catch-penny  juggler  at  the 
county  fair,  but  with  earnestness,  with  sober- 
ness, with  a  sense  of  his  limitations,  and  with 
all  th^  abiding  sincerity  that  by  the  favor 
and  mercy  of  the  gods  may  be  his. 

ANAfiEOFBOOKS BLACKWOOD'S 

It  is  an  age  of  books,  and  there  is  scarce  a  day 
without  its  free  library.  Fashion  and  muni- 
cipal socialism  have  combined  to  place  popular, 
unwieldy  books  of  reference  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  to  provide  universal  facilities  for  the 
munching  of  cheap  novels.  So  there  is  none 
who  may  not,  if  he  will,  browse  upon  printed 
matter;  and  though  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
mixed  diet  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised 
for  the  human  brain,  let  us  make  a  pride  of 
necessity,  and  boast  cheerfully  that  not  even 
in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  were  there  so  many 
readers  and  so  many  books  as  to-day.  Indeed, 
if  literature  and  its  consumers  may  be  meas- 
ured by  bulk,  our  age  is  more  deeply  tinctured 
with  letters  than  any  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  But  something  else  than  ink  and  paper 
is  needed  for  the  vague  quality  called  culture, 
and  not  even  the  champions  of  free  libraries 
are  wholly  satisfied  with  their  achievement. 
They  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  number  of 
real  students  is  small  indeed;  theycompldln 
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bitterly  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers 
demand  no  more  than  the  trumpery  novel, 
which,  as  an  anodyne,  is  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  gin  palace.  Yet  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise? It  is  a  fruitless  task  16  thrust  intelli- 
gence summarily  upon  an  unwilling  populace. 
A  library  should  be  something  better  than  a 
hastily  ptirchased  agglomeration  of  books,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  gift  of  a  building 
and  the  sudden  imposition  of  an  unwelcome 
rate  are  the  wisest  possible  encouragement  of 
learning. 

The  truth  is,  that  reading  Is  not  of  itself  a 
good  or  useftil  action.  It  is  with  many  merely 
another  form  of  laziness.  A  statesman  once 
delivered  a  wise  address  in  favor  of  destdtory 
reading;  but  before  a  rider  can  leap  from  horse 
to  horse,  he  must  acquire  a  firm  seat  in  his 
saddle.  In  other  words,  no  man  can  be  a 
destdtory  reader  if  he  do  not  thoroughly  tmder- 
stand  the  use  and  abuse  of  books.  And  the 
worst  of  free  libraries  is  that  they  place  before 
all  a  sundry  mass  of  printed  matter  which 
the  victims  are  unable  to  distinguish  or  appre- 
ciate. Facility  can  only  be  bought  at  a  price, 
and  the  price  we  have  paid  and  are  payingforthe 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  false  learning 
and  much  bad  literature.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? If  our  supply  of  butter  be  limited,  it 
must  be  spread  thinner  and  thinner  as  the 
bread  increases.  That  free  libraries  have  here 
and  there  served  a  wise  purpose,  that  once  in  a 
while  they  have  encouraged  a  lonely  student 
we  would  not  for  a  moment  deny.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  lowered  the  general  stand- 
ard, and  they  have  given  to  the  word  library 
a  meaning  which  in  older  and  better  days  it 
had  not.  Watch  one  of  these  poptdar  insti- 
tutions in  the  gray  twilight  of  a  dull  afternoon, 
and  can  you  escape  a  just  depression?  There, 
on  every  hand,  are  tired  boys  and  girls  goggling 
their  weary  eyes  at  the  false  sentiment  and 
tawdry  pathos  of  the  modem  novel.  Or  eager 
loafers  scan  the  latest  odds  in  the  newspaper, 
hoping  that  on  the  morrow  their  literary 
labors  will  find  their  reward.  The  air  of  the 
close  room  is  as  jaded  as  its  occupants,  and 
though  a  rare  student  maybe  hidden  in  a  comer, 
the  aspect  is  less  of  learning  than  of  .idleness. 


CUVEINESS H.W.BOYNTON ATUNTIC 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  sort  of  attention 
to  the  passing  show  of  fiction  without  being 
struck  and  struck  again  with  the  extreme 
cleverness  of  the  performance..  This  suggests 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  popular  literature 
is  bound  to  reflect  the  quality  in  life  which  is 


most  desired  by  the  people.  Never  has 
the  race  more  sharply  enjoyed  its  sports- 
manship. Even  the'  stout  Anglo-Saxon,  though 
he  takes  satisfaction  in  the  existence  of  an 
ethical  standard,  finds  his  recreation  in  spec- 
tacles of  adroitness.  The  sleight-of-hand  and 
aplomb  of  the  wheat  operator  makes  the 
American  breathe  hard,  and  the  Briton  smiles 
outright  over  the  triumphant  ruses  of  the 
diplomat.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  public  is 
ilot  going  to  put  up  with  any  kind  of  dullness 
or  clumsiness  in  art,  and,  by  the  only  step 
which  remains  to  be  taken,  is  ready  to  put  up 
with  almost  any  kind  of  cleverness.  What  it 
really  enjoys  is  a  certain  brilliancy,  sometimes 
of  a  smooth  workmanship  which  it  does  not 
perceive  to  be  simply  imitative,  and  sometimes 
of  a  dashing  irregularity  which  it  takes  for  a 
sign  of  genius.  Not  to  say  that  this  public  has 
any  concern  with  empirical  exercises  of  the 
pen.  The  issue  of  style,  the  cry  of  art  for 
art's  sake,  has  never  been  generally  listened 
to  in  England  or  America.  We  are  too  prac- 
tical and  straightforward  for  that.  We  do  not 
require  quite  everything  to  be  written  in 
dialect,  but  we  have  a  liking  for  English 
which  is  not  ashamed  to  own  kinship  with  the 
vernacular.  The  cleverness  of  the  stylist 
or  of  the  coterie  has  little  attraction  and  no 
danger  for  us,  therefore.  According  to  our 
several  degrees,  we  nod  over  our  Paters  or 
wonder  over  our  Maeterlincks,  and  pass  on  to 
matters  which  interest  us. 

The  public  can,  to  be  sure,  feel  no  perfectly 
justifiable  pride  in  the  alternative  choice, 
whether  it  happens  to  fall  upon  imitative 
cleverness  or  "freak"  cleverness.  Why  should 
the  affectations  of  a  Hewlett  be  creditable 
simply  because  of  their  archaic  flavor?  And 
why  should  the  hysterical  confidences  of  a 
morbid  precocity  have  recently  gained  our 
serious  attention  simply  because  they  were 
cleverly  '*made  up?**  Is  this  to  be  our  con- 
ception of  originality,  that  a  man  shall  say 
things  queerly,  or  a  woman  say  queer  things? 
Surely  if  the  choosing  of  bizarre  phrases  or  the 
employment  of  such  literary  motifs  as  the 
toothbrush  are  to  be  treated  as  manifestations 
of  genius,  the  critic  cannot  do  better  than 
betake  himself  once  more  to  the  amiable  con- 
sideration of  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses. 

We  have  in  America  a  special  susceptibility 
to  any  unusual  sort  of  cleverness,  a  fondness 
for  surprise,  based,  it  may  be,  upon  a  sense 
(which  underlies  our  agreeable  theory  of  his 
capability)  of  the  essential  commonplaceness 
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of  the  average  man.  We  like  to  think  of 
Lincoln  as  a  rail-splitter  whom  Fate,  in  a  spirit 
of  bravado,  deputed  to  illustrate  the  futility 
of  the  old  monarchic  idea.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, hold  the  theory  that  every  rail-splitter 
possesses  the  genius  which  clearly  belonged  to 
Lincoln  ;-and  we  compromise  by  dwelling  upon 
the  infinite  cleverness  of  the  man — a  quality 
more  comprehensible  because  capable  of 
development  by  outward  circumstance,  but  a 
quality  quite  apart  from  his  genius.  This  is 
not  good  for  us.  We  need  especially  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  contemplating  the  supreme 
habit  of  of  personality  in  life  and  art  which 
is  the  product  of  genuine  inspiration.  If  that 
product  is  not  to  be  achieved  even  by  means  of 
"an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,"  it  is 
obviously  tmattainable  by  any  effort  of 
irresponsible  cleverness.  Since  we  cannot 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  literature 
at  its  best  as  a  commodity  prepared  by  con- 
scientious labor,  we  ought  not,,  either,  to  let 
ourselves  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  sublimated 
Yankee  notion. 


LONDON  ACADEMY 

If  slang  is  not  quite  primeval — for  dragons 
in  primeval  slime  would  not  be  finiking  in 
their  sputterings  or  nice  in  their  phrases — 
it  is  certainly  coeval  with  the  rise  of  literature. 
For  literature  makes  slang  as  society  makes  the 
cad.  You  may  see  the  process  in  English, 
how  the  spoken  word  parts  from  the  written 
word,  how  speech  is  divorced  from  literature. 
Beneath  the  world  of  books  there  is  a  world  of 
speech.  Now  and  again  the  King  calls  up  the 
beggar  maiden  and  the  King's  English  is 
enriched  by  such  infusions  as  "boycott," 
"humbug,**  "hocus  pocus,*'  or  such  words  as 
"bounder**  and  "smug,**  which  still  hover  on 
the  fringe  of  the  respectable  dictionary.  A 
recent  advertisement  of  a  new  dictionary  has 
announced  the  birth — rather,  we  should  say, 
the  confirmation — of  twenty-eight  thousand 
new  words;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  many  of  these  have  grown  up  from 
common  speech  and  won  their  way  to  the 
dictionary  because  they  are  really  wanted. 
English  is  particularly  prolific  in  slang,  perhaps 
because  it  has  lost  the  capacity  to  make  com- 
pounds. Cast  your  net  in  any  sea  of  talk  and 
you  will  bring  up  words  that  have  not  yet 
been  clothed  in  calf,  and  indeed  are  scarcely 
respectable;  but  they  may  yet  found  families. 
Think  of  these  various  wells  of  English  into 
which  literature  dips  so  lightly.  There  is  the 
slang  of  London,  which  comprises  everything 


from  rhyming  slang  to  back  slang;  there  is  the 
theatrical  slang,  the  costers*  slang,  the  public 
school  slang,  the  University  slang,  the  army 
slang,  and  the  slang  of  the  navy,  and  though 
each    of    these    occasionally    overlaps    with 
another,  they  are  so  distinct  as  to  form  almost 
separate  languages,  and  if  you  were  to  drop 
among   a   group   of   men   talking  intimately 
together  you  should  be  able  to  place  them 
roughly  on  the  evidence  of  a  few  sentences. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  conceive  of  two  English- 
men,   talking    their    habitual    language,    and 
mutually  unintelligible.     Take  for  example  a 
Winchester  boy — at  Winchester  public  school 
slang  reaches  its  highest  development — and  a 
London  pickpocket  with  his  rhyming  slang. 
They  can  meet  in  the  upper  air  of  newspaper 
English.     But  at  will  they  can  sink  in  their 
submarines    beneath    the    Murray   level    and 
remain  apart,  mutually,  invisible.     The  pick- 
pocket would  not  "Oliver**  even  what  a  Win- 
chester   "notion**    was.     And    slang   has    its 
permanent  features.     It  changes  on  the  sur- 
face with  wonderftd  rapidity,  and  the  mere 
society    slang    must    be    served    fresh.     Last 
season's  word  for  this  season's  rendering  of 
"smart**  or  "devey**  is  as  incriminating  in  a 
drawing-room    as    last    season's    frock.     But 
there  are  hundreds  of  words  which  have  been 
on  the  lips  of  the  people  for  centuries  and  have 
never    become    "literary."     People    do    not 
usually  talk  like  a  book,  and  even  for  the  sake 
of  posterity  the  slang  dictionary  should  be 
encouraged.     What  do  we  really  know  of  the 
speech  of  the  Athenian  street-boy  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,    Socrates,    Euripides?     We    may   be 
sure  he  was  not  Thucydidean  in  his  speech. 
Aristophanes  has  preserved  a  word   or  two 
which   is  "rare"  enough  to  rank   below  the 
literary  language,  and  allusions  which  point  to 
a    double    meaning    in    apparently    innocent 
phrases.     We    may    be    sure,    however,    that 
underneath  the  literary  language  there  was 
another,    probably   several    others,    of   which 
neither  Liddell  nor  Scott  had  any  evidence. 
And  when  we  have  deciphered  the  cuneiform 
inscription  we  have  touched  but  the  surface. 
There  were  other  languages  beneath  that  were 
neither  cuneiform  nor  even  good  form. 

Can  literature  get  an)rthing  from  these 
thousands  of  words  that  underlie  the  written 
language?  Very  little,  we  think.  Some  of 
them  are  called  up,  being  found  worthy.  But 
a  word,  like  an  office  boy,  is  promoted  only 
when  it  is  found  necessary.  Most  of  the  words 
in  the  underworld  of  English  are  mere  equiva* 
lents. 
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These  are  the  days  when  the  mind  is 
quite  stunned  by  the  number  of  books.  To 
gaze  into  the  shop  windows  one  would  think 
that  people  give  nothing  but  books  for  Christ- 
mas presents,  and  that  we  had  become  a  nation 
of  readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  a  book 
makes  a  charming  present,  it  is  not  in  every 
case  the  ideal  present. 

The  giving  of  presents  is  a  pernicious 

habit  if  not  practised  with  some  idea  of  appro- 
priateness. To  give  a  frivolous,  flighty  girl  an 
elaborate  edition  of  say  Rossetti's  poems  or 
Pater's  essay  is  quite  as  bad  taste  as  to  inflict 
your  student  with  the  latest  novel  embellished 
with  photographic  illustrations.  Moreover,  the 
giving  of  books  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
for  often  th<%  recipient  reads  the  donor's  taste  in 
the  gift,  and  where  tastes  differ,  respect  hangs 
upon  the  thread  of  liberality  of  thought.  If 
you  must  give  books,  go  back  to  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible.  Otherwise,  young  ladies, 
crocheted  neckties  will  be  preferable ;  otherwise, 
young  gentlemen,  you  had  better  send  candy 
in  proportion  to  your  pocketbook. 

The  first  issue  of  the  World's  Work  in 

England,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  M.P.,  seems  to  have  produced  a 
favorable  impression,  the  illustrating  being 
especially  commented  upon. 

From  The  Reader,  a  new  literary  maga- 
zine, we  extract  this  verdict  in  a  mock  trial: 
"The  People  against  Richard  Harding  Davis": 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  after  a  fair  and  just  trial 
at  the  hands  of  your  peers,  you  have  been  found 
guilty  of  the  worst  crime  which  a  writer  can  ccwnmit, 
that,  namely,  of  Idse  majest6  against  the  cause  of  let- 
ters. It  is,  therefore,  the  decision  of  this  court  that 
you  be  led  from  this  room  and  confined  by  yourself 
with  a  set  of  Balzac's  works  accessible  to  hand,  so 
that  you  may  be  given  a  chance  to  see  how  a  man 
writes,  and  that  between  stmrise  and  sunset  one 
week  from  to-day  you  be  taken  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officials 
and  witnesses,  your  literary  head  be  struck  from 
your  shoulders. 

There  are  some  rather  unusual  little  jot- 
tings in  Mr.  Aldrich's  Stray  Papers  published 
in  the  December  Atlantic. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  his  mind  keeps. 
To  live  continually  with  noble  books,  with  "high- 
erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart  of  courtesy," 
teaches  the  soul  good  manners. 


Books  that  have  become  classics — ^books  that  have 
had  their  day  and  now  get  more  praise  tlian  perusal 
— always  remind  me  of  venerable  colonels  and 
majors  and  captains  who,  having  reached  the  age 
limit,  find  themselves  retired  upon  half  pay. 

Fortunate  was  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius  who,  in 
early  youth,  was  taught  **to  abstain  from  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  and  fine  writing'*— especially  the  fine 
writing.     Simplicity  is  art's  last  word. 

A   new   translation    of    the    -/Eneid    is 

announced.  In  1867  the  late  Fairfax  Taylor 
an  eminent  classical  scholar,  issued  two  books 
of  this  translation.  The  remainder  was  found 
among  his  papers  and  is  now  to  be  published. 

Miss    Corkran    records    thus    her    first 

childish  impressions  of  Browning :  "I  pictured 
to  myself  poets  as  ethereal  beings.  It  gave  me 
a  shock  to  see  Mr.  Browning  eat  with  avidity  so 
much  bread  and  butter  and  big  slices  of  cake. 
He  never  uttered  a  word  that  in  any  way  sug- 
gested a  poetical  thought.  His  coat,  trousers 
and  gloves  were  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time ;  his  voice  loud  and  cheerful,  his  thick  hair 
well  brushed.  Altogether,  in  my  opinion,  he 
looked  a  prosperous  man  of  business."  Else- 
where Miss  Corkran  records  Browning's  com- 
ment upon  the  charge  that  he  was  too  fond  of 
"society."  He  admitted  frankly:  "I  do  like 
to  be  with  refined  people  who  appreciate  me; 
it  is  a  pleasure;  wealthy  people  have  leisure 
to  read,  and  their  houses  are  pleasant.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  do  enjoy  being 
with  ctdtured  folk.  Besides,  I  find  that  mixing 
with  others  and  the  friction  of  ideas  are  neces- 
sary to  a  writer." 

It  is  probably  because  Browning  was  so 
absolutely  normal  that  his  poetry  is  sane  and 
free  from  the  maudlin.  For,  whatever  else 
Browning  has  been  accused  of,  no  one  has  said 
that  he  was  sentimental. 

The  number  of  books  upon  the  Boer  war 

increases  daily  and,  truth  to  tell,  we  are  growing 
a  bit  weary  of  the  subject.  The  best  of  the  lot 
so  far  seems  to  be  Christian  de  Wet's  Three 
Years'  War,  which  although  not  entirely  freed 
of  prejudice,  is  interesting,  simple,  direct.  The 
preface  of  the  book  is  a  very  fair  connotation 
upon  the  book  itself: 

By  way  of  introduction  to  my  work  I  wish,  dear 
reader,  to  say  only  this  short  word :  "I  am  no  book- 
writer."     But  I  felt  that  the  story  of  this  struggle,  in 
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which  a  small  people  fought  for  liberty  and  right,  is 
rightly  said,  tnroughout  the  civilized  world,  to  be 
unknown,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  record  my  per- 
sonal experiences  in  this  war,  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  generations,  not  only  for  the  Afrikander 
people,  but  for  the  whole  world. 

^fot  only  did  I  consider  this  my  duty,  but  I  was 
encouraged  to  write  by  the  urgings  of  prominent 
men  amongmy  people,  of  men  of  various  nationalities, 
and  even  of  several  British  officers. 

Well,  dear  reader,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  feel 
disappointed  in  reading  tnese  experiences,  as  it  is 
not  in  nie,  as  is  perhaps  sometimes  the  case  with 
historical  authors,  to  conjure  up  thrilling  pictures — 
imaginary  things — and  put  them  together  merely  to 
make  up  abooK  or  to  make  a  name  for  themselves. 
That  be  far  from  me!  In  publishing  my  book 
(although  it  is  written  in  simple  style)  I  had  one 
object  only,  viz.,  to  give  to  the  world  a  story  which, 
although  it  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  truth, 
as  regards  this  wondrous  war,  yet  contains  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

The  original  has  been  written  by  me  in  Dutch,  and 
I  can  therefore  not  be  answerable  for  its  translation 
into  other  languages. 

C.  R.  De  Wet. 

Commenting  upon  all  these  books,  the 
London  Punch  rejoins  rather  poignantly: 

"All  the  Boer  Generals  and  Mr.  Kruger  hav- 
ing taken  to  the  pen,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands 
absolved.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  South 
African  War  was  instigated  by  the  publishers." 

The    American    Quarterly,    continuing 

Poet-Lore,  and  developing  that  magazine's  field 
of  interest,  namely  the  close  relation  of  Life 
and  Letters  and  the  presentation  of  Modem 
World  Literature,  is  announced.  The  table 
of  contents  for  the  first  number  shows  many 
interesting  and  valuable  articles. 

A  publication  deserving  of  the  heartiest 

commendation  is  Sidney  Lanier's  Shakespeare 
and  his  Forerunners,  which  has  just  been  issued. 
These  collected  essays,  whose  "aim  is  to  present 
Shakespeare  as  the  crowning  glory  and  culmi- 
nation of  the  most  marvelous  literary  efflor- 
escence the  world  has  ever  known,  are  written 
with  all  the  charm  of  Charles  Lamb  and  the 
insight  of  Dowden. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  amateur  playwrights. 

Mr.  George  Fawcett,  of  Baltimore,  offers  a  $500 
prize  in  a  playwriting  contest.  The  conditions 
are  as  follows: 

Each  play  entered  in  the  competition  must  be 
typewritten. 

It  must  be  received  in  Baltimore,  at  Chase's  theater, 
by  March  i. 

No  dramatizations  of  books  can  be  considered, 
though  an  original  play  based  only  in  part  upon 
some  published  book  need  not  necessarily  be  ex- 
cluded. The  judges  will  use  their  own  discretion, 
according  to  the  amount  of  original  matter  intro- 
duced. 


Melodramas,  comedies  and  tragedies  may  be  en- 
tered, but,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  public  taste, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  writers  of  tragedies 
would  do  well  to  save  their  postage. 

Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  this  contest  is  to  get 
a  play  which  can  be  acted,  literary  excellence  will 
be  subordinated  to  dramatic  action. 

In  case  none  of  the  pla5rs  proves  worthy  of  a  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Fawcett  reserves  the  privilege  of  paying 
the  amount  of  the  prize,  $500,  without  going  to  the 
extra  expense  of  giving  the  prize  play  a  production. 

The  judges  will  be  three  professors  of  English 
literature  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  apparent  lauda- 
bleness  of  the  undertaking,  we  fail  to  see  any 
real  value  in  such  a  contest.  In^the  da3rs  of 
Greece  a  Sophocles  or  a  Euripides  might  have 
been  thus  called  forth,  but  to-day  such  a  contest 
will  only  keep  them  more  deeply  hidden.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  win  out  in  the  American 
drama — fight  your  way. 

An    American    project,     according    to 

London  Punch,  is  afoot  for  establishing  a 
daily  paper  for  nervous  readers,  in  which 
catastrophes  will  be  narrated  in  the  most 
soothing  terms,  and  all  calamities  studiously 
discounted.  We  submit  a  few  paragraphs 
written  in  specially  prepared  anodyne  ink  for 
this  enterprising  periodical: 

Another  eruption  is  reported  from  Vesuvius. 
The  lava  is  said  to  have  wandered  down  the 
mountain  side  in  streams  of  exquisite  tints, 
ranging  over  the  whole  gamut  of  color.  Noth- 
ing more  beautiful  can  be  imagined  than  this 
sight  as  the  gloaming  merged  into  night,  in- 
deed, it  is  considered  that  ten  thousand  per- 
sons never  before  have  died  under  such 
charmingly  prismatic  conditions. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  recent  delightful  rail- 
way accident  in  Spain  relate  that  the  massed 
wreckage  of  the  train  presented  a  most  fasci- 
nating spectacle,  to  which  only  a  M6ryon  or 
Whistler  could  do  justice.  The  cries  of  the 
wounded,  principally  in  A  fiat  and  E  major, 
produced  a  most  soothing  harmony,  and 
altogether  the  disaster  may  be  numbered 
with  the  most  artistically  successftd  of  our  day. 

There  is  a  good  example  of  how  daring 

certain  novels  are  these  days  in  a  book  just 
issued  in  which  nearly  all  the  characters  are 
celebrities.  No  attempt  is  made  to  conceal 
the  identity  of  these  people,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  by  photographs  and  suggestive 
changes  in  name,  the  real  person  behind  the' 
character  is  made  unmistakable.  This  is 
questionable  taste,  to  say  nothing  more. 
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Mr.   Robert    W.    Chambers    was    bom    in 
Brookl3m    in    1865.     He    is    the    author    of 
nearly  a  score  of  books.     He  was  educated  to 
be  an  artist,  and  studied  in  Paris  from  1886  to 
1892,  and  it  was  not  until  his  return  to  America 
the  following  year  that  he  began  to  think  of 
literature   as  a  life  work.     Indeed,    his  first 
writing  really  grew  out  of  .his  work  as  an  illus- 
trator.    While  he  was  picturing  with  his  pen- 
cil certain  phases  of  life  he  had  known  in  Paris, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  describe  also  with  his 
pen  some  of  those  interesting  scenes  of  Parisian 
life,  and  the  result  was  the  book  that  is  now 
known  as  In  the  Quarter.     That  fired  him  with 
the  literary  instinct,  and  there  quickly  followed 
in  succession  the  numerous  stories  and  novels 
that  have   come   from  his  pen.     With   each 
succeeding  volume  he  has  made  more  certain 
his  grasp  of  the  art  of  novel  writing,  and  the 
success  which  came  to  his  Cardigan  last  year 
was  well  deserved,  and  had  in  it  a  degree  of 
permanence  which  augurs  well  for  his  future. 
He  stands  easily  in  American  literature  at  the 
head  of  the  younger  school  of  novelists.     A  few 
years  ago  he  conceived  the  ambition  to  write 
a  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  he 
understood  it,  in  fiction.    ^This  plan  will  involve 
the  publication  of  four  novels,  each  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  complete  in  itself. 
Cardigan  was  the  first  of  these,  and  the  second 
—now  known  as  The  Maid-at-Arms — ^has  just 
been  published. 

When  Mr.  Chambers  returned  to  America 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  first  in  New  York, 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  could  do  better  work 
living  in  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
indulging  his  love  of  outdoor  sports  and  his 
passion  for  nature.  His  home  is  situated  in 
Broadalbin,  a  little  village  just  south  of  the 
Adirondacks,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes 
described  in  Cardigan  and  The  Maid-at-Arms. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  still  a  young  man,  on  the 
threshold  of  active  life,  and  with  his  training 
and  experience  and  the  foundation  he  has 
already  laid,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  a  perma- 
nent place  for  him  in  the  American  literature 
of  the  future. 

A  list  of  hi?  books  includes  the  following: 
In  the  Quarter  (1893);  The  King  in  Yellow 
(1893);  The  Red  Republic  (1894);  A  King  and 
a  Few  Dukes   (1894);  The  Maker  of  Moons 


(1895);  With  the  Band  (1895);  Oliver  Luck: 
The  Mystery  of  Choice  (1896) ;  Lorraine  (1896) ; 
Ashes  of  Empire  (1897);  The  Haunts  of  Men 
(1898);  The  Cambric  Mask  (1899);  The  Out- 
siders (1899);  The  Conspirators  (1900);  Cardi- 
gan (1901);  The  Maid-at-Arms  (1902). 

^The  death  of  G.  A.  Henty  was  a  severe 

blow  to  juvenile  literature.  He  was  probably 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  worthy  writer 
of  boys'  books.  Speaking  of  his  productive- 
ness, a  London  literary  journal  says: 

Six  closely  printed  pages  of  the  British  Museum 
catalogue  are  filled  with  the  titles  of  his  books,  and 
that  does  not  cover  aU  his  published  work.  This  year 
he  is  so  far  represented  in  the  Christmas  lists  by  four 
books.  Mr.  Henty  had  a  wide  experience  of  life 
both  as  a  traveler  and  war  correspondent;  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  served  in  the  Austro-Italian,  Gari- 
baldian,  Abyssinian,  Franco-German,  Carlist,  and 
Ashantee  campaigns.  This  first-hand  experience 
gave  to  his  books  their  vitality  and  go,  and  he  always 
wrote  for  his  young  readers  with  a  healthy  and 
manly  aim.  How  much  those  young  readers  will 
miss  him  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  enormous 
popularity.  Probably  most  school  boys,  if  given 
their  choice,  would  select  a  "Henty";  the  name  had 
an  unfailing  charm  for  them,  and  they  remained 
constant  to  it.  There  are  many  writers  of  his  class 
who  are  popular,  but  it  will  be  long  before  they 
attain  an  affection  equal  to  his  in  the  boy  heart. 

On  December  8,  Bjdmstjeme  Bj6mson, 

the  great  Norwegian  author,  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday.  Bjdrnson  is  probably  to 
the  Norwegian  the  greatest  of  living  authors, 
ranking  even  higher  than  his  compatriot  Ibsen. 
He  is,  in  fact,  a  man  of  great  weight  and  char- 
acter, a  man  who  both  in  his  literary  work  and 
his  life  has  stood  for  high  principles.  As  a 
poet,  he  is  exquisitely  delicate  aiid  feeling;  as 
a  novelist  he  has  written  some  of  the  most 
charming  stories  of  the  century.  One  need 
but  mention  Ame  or  Synnove  Solbakken,  or 
The  Happy  Boy,  or  The  Fisher  Maiden.  In 
his  plays  he  has  of  late  come  tmder  the  indomit- 
able influence  of  Ibsen,  but  he  is  daring  and 
rises  to  great  heights.  In  the  literat\u*e  of 
Norway  he  will  be  found  at  the  very  top ;  in  the 
world  literature,  very  high  up  indeed.  Poetry 
and  idealism  are  bound  to  win  a  lasting  reward. 

^This  graphic  little  picture  of  Maurice 

Hewlett  from  the  London  Literary  World  is 
vivid  and  full  of  interest : 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  about  Maurice 
Hewlett  is  that  he  has  one  wicked  eye  and  one 
saintly   one;   though,   perhaps,   the   effect  is  due 
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rather  to  a  power  of  raising  one  eyebrow  into  an  afch 
expressive  of  quaint  amusement,  and  lowering  the 
other  at  the  same  time  to  a  straight  line  of  scornful 
disapproval.  Start  a  discussion  on  Giotto  and 
Ducao,  or  any  other  subject  of  which  Hewlett 
knows  something  and  you  know  nothing,  and  his 
expressive  face  is  well  worth  watching.  Better  not 
wait  for  his  words  though,  tmless  you  are  a  perfervid 
fighter;  for  Hewlett  can  be  a  bit  brutal  with  his 
tongue  as  with  his  pen.  And  yet  what  a  staunch 
friend  and  refreshing  companion  he  is— i-given  his 
moods  I  Man  of  letters,  lecturer,  and  barrister  he 
started  out  to  be;  it  was  books  and  study  aU  the 
time — save  when  the  autunm  wind  enticed  him  to 
tramp  the  English  woods,  or  the  Tuscan  sunshine 
lured  him  to  leisure  beneath  the  vines.  But  these 
very  serious  students  in  early  life  generally  grow 
younger  as  their  years  increase;  and  Hewlett  at 
forty  is  becoming  so  frivolous,  that  at  fifty  I  believe 
he  will  joust  at  the  ring,  and  at  sixty  will  play 
Green  Gravel. 

^The  visit  of  Hall  Caine  to  this  country 

to  witness  the  production  of  his  play,  The 
Eternal  City,  was  productive  of  good  advertis- 
ing, if  nothing  more.  Mr.  Caine  was  the  most 
talked -of  author  in  the  United  States.  He 
even  succeeded  in  arousing  the  wrath  of  the 
critics.  As  for  his  play,  it  seems  to  be  on  lines 
similar  to  his  book  of  the  same  name,  though 
some  incidents  have  been  changed  to  meet  the 
reqtiirements  of  the  American  conscience. 

^A  colossal  statue  of  Ellas  LSmirot  has 

been  erected  in  Helsingfors.  Here  is  a 
study  in  greatness.  Just  who  was  Eli  as 
Ldnnrot?  Few  can  answer  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  yet  he  was  a  Finn  patriot  and  a  man 
of  letters.  He  collected  and  edited  the  Fin- 
nish national  epic  and  is  considered  the  father 
of  national  Finnish  literature.  Nor  did  he  die  so 
long  ago  that  he  deserves  so  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  in  1884  only  that  he  died.  Still  his  own 
country  remembers,  and  that  is  something. 

Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  who  in  pri- 
vate life  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Scott,  believes  that  the 
charm  of  country  life  is  productive  of  literary 
inspiration.  He  has  built  a  house  far  from 
London,  and  there  he  means  to  live.  His 
sister-in-law,  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
S.  G.  Tallentyre,  sometimes  collaborates  with 
him.  Mr.  Merriman's  new  novel,  Barlasch  of 
the  Guard,  in  which  Napoleon  figures  prom- 
inently as  a  character  is  already  appearing 
serially  in  an  American  magazine. 

In  our  department  of  Literary  Thought 

and  Opinion  there  are  two  articles  which  are 
complementary  to  each  other  and  which  are  a 
great  sidelight  upon  a  really  great  man,  just 
dead.  The  first  is  Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich's 
exquisite  estimate  of  Frank  Norris:  the  second 
is  an  excerpt  from  The  Critic,  one  of  the  last 
essays  from  the  pen  of  Mr.   Norris.    Each 


Article   aiuminates    the   other.     In   life  and 
work  Mr.  Norris  was  every  inch  a — man. 

^The  ever  futile  discussion  of  how  long 

it  takes  an  author  to  write  is  again  treated  in 
the  December  Bookman.    We .  learn  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  "limits  herself  to  five  hundred  words 
daily,     rewriting     each     page     many    times. 
Zangwill   wrote   his  first   book  in  only  four 
evenings.     Crawford's    Mario's    Crucifix   was 
written    in    ten    days" — but     it     took     him 
the  awful  length  of  eight  months  to  write  Via 
Crucis.      Onoto     Watanna      completed     her 
*' sixty-thousand  word"  novel.  Miss  Num6  of 
Japan,  in  only  seven  days.     In  opposition  to 
this,  we  find  J.  M.  Barrie  spending  foiu*  years 
over  Sentimental  Tommy,  and  Maurice  Hew- 
lett rewriting  The  Forest  Lovers  four  times. 
After  all,  time  of  writing  is  of  little  considera- 
tion.    It  is  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare 
"dashed  off"  many  of  his  plays  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.     It  is  just  as  probable  that  he  spent  no 
little   time   in   rewriting.     But   in   judging  a 
piece    of   literary   work,  no    compensation   is 
made  for  time — ^the  work  must  stand  or  fall  on 
absolute  merit,  not  on  proportional  desert. 

The   critics   seem  to   be   somewhat  at 

divergence  upon  Barrie's  new  book.  The  Little 
White  Bird.  Both  the  harshest  censure  and 
the  highest  praise  have  been  heaped  upon  it. 
One  thing  is  noticeable;  there  have  been  very 
few  nugatory  criticisms.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  book  has  at  bottom  the  elements  of 
greatness.  One  thing  is  rather  sure,  and  that  is 
had  it  been  written  by  any  one  else  than  J.  M. 
Barrie,  the  book  wotdd  have  sunk  into  mean- 
ingless, sentimental  drivel.  As  it  is,  it  is 
Barrie's,  and  it  will  call  forth  quite  the  dis- 
cussion that  Tommy  and  Grizel  once  had, 
though  it  is  in  no  way  as  big  a  piece  of  work. 

Since  the  death  of  Phillips  Brooks,  no 

Bostonian  has  been  so  sincerely  and  deeply 
mourned  as  the  late  Governor  Wolcott,  and  no 
biography  could  possess  greater  interest, 
especially  for  readers  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  England,  than  the  Life  of  Roger  Wolcott, 
just  published.  The  author  is  William 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  biography  of  his  father,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  is  well  known.  This  life  of  the  late 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  those 
attractive  biographies  which  spring  out  of  life- 
long friendship.  In  it  the  ofl&cial  side  of  Roger 
Wolcott's  life  is  subordinated  to  the  human 
side,  and  the  account  of  the  growth  of  his 
power  and  influence  is  animated  by  the 
sympathy  that  comes  from  close  intimacy  and 
loyal  regard, 
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Verse 


ATAVISM JOHN  MYERS  O'HARA. . 

Old  longings  nomadic  leap, 

Chafing  at  custom's  chain; 
Again  from  its  brumal  sleep 

Wakens  the  ferine  strain. 

Helots  of  houses  no  more, 

Let  us  be  out,  be  free; 
Fraerance  through  window  and  door 

Wafts  from  the  woods,  the  sea. 

After  the  toipor  of  will, 
Morbid  with  inner  strife. 

Welcome  the  animal  thrill, 
Lending  a  zest  to  life. 

Banish  the  volumes  revered, 
Sever  from  centuries  dead; 

Ceilings  the  lamp  flicker  cheered 
Barter  for  stars  instead. 

Temple  thy  dreams  with  the  trees, 

Nature  thy  god  alone; 
Worship  the'  sxm  and  the  breeze, 

Altars  where  none  atone. 

Voices  of  solitude  call, 
Whisper  of  sedge  and  stream; 

Loosen  the  fetters  that  gall. 
Back  to  the  primal  scheme. 

Feel  the  great  throbbing  terrene 

Pulse  in  thy  body  beat. 
Conscious  again  of  the  green 

Verdure  beneath  the  feet. 

Callous  to  pain  as  the  rose. 
Breathe  with  instinct's  delight; 

Live  the  existence  that  goes 
Soulless  into  the  night. 


.BOOKMAN       RECOQNITION 


.  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS INDEPENDENT 
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.MIRBOR 


Only  to  live  and  feel! 

Just  to  breathe  the  soft,  balmy 
air  of  the  Springtime. 
To  have  two  eyes  that  can  see 

the  green  of  the  foliage  and 

the  blue  of  the  sky: 
Two  ears,  that  can  hear  the  birds' 

clear  notes  at  the  da^n  of 

the  day;  the  rippling  brooks 

and  the  sing-song  of  the 

wind  in  the  tree-tops: — 
A  Heart  that  beats  with  life! 

Only  to  live  and  feel! 

Just  to  live  and  breathe  near  my  Beloved: 
To  have  two  eyes  that  can  see 

her  smiles  when  she  is  gay, 

and  her  tears  when  there  is  woe: 
Two  ears,  that  can  hear  when 

she  calls,  when  she  sighs  or 

when  she  sings: — 
A  Heart  that  beats  all  for  her| 
Onlv  to  live  and  lee}  I 


The  cries  of  the  heart  are  many, 
The  answering  voices  few. 
Darkness  articulate  whispered — 
**Fainting  already? 
Steady,   Dear,  steady! 
— I  understand." 
Bewildered  and  blinded  and  groping, 

I  ventured  a  hand 

And  lo,  it  was  you. 

The  dreams  of  the  soul  are  mighty. 

And  sometimes  they  come  true. 
I  dreamed  of  a  faith  uninvented. 
Nobly  attended. 
High-bom  and  splendid; 
Precious  the  prize! 
Lost  in  a  planet  deserted, 

I  lifted  my  eyes 

And  oh,  it  was  you. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE . .  WALTER  HEADUM .  LOND.  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

Above  the  far  white  moonlit  walls 

Profound  blue  midnight  space; 
Within  them,  glimmering  market-stalls 

In  the  Arab  market-place. 

At  random  yellower  lights  that  gleamed 

Like  marsh-fires  in  a  fen 
Showed  amber  where  the  brown  earth  teemed 

With  huddled  groups  of  men. 

Each  with  his  troop  low-couched  arotmd 

The  fitful  center's  play; 
Beside  their  several  heaps  unbound 

The  gathered  merchants  lay. 

With  different  garb  and  rival  schemes 

Bach  by  his  lantern  dim, 
Half-shadowed  from  his  neighbor,  dreams 

What  morrow  dawns  for  him. 

Dreams,  but  at  peril  if  he  sleep: 

Alert,  un trustful  eyes 
With  hand-grasp  on  the  weapon  keep 

To-morrow's  merchandise. 

The  first  glance  in  a  page  disclosed 

The  wild  East;  then  a  task 
For  Rembrandt;  then  around  me  posed 

The  Nations  in  a  masque. 

HOMAOE J.  J.  BEU LONDON  OUTLOOK 

Not  finelv  shaped,  not  satin-smooth,  not  white. 

But  labor  worn,  and  spare,  and  rather  red, 
It  lay  within  a  troubled  pool  ot  light 

Cast  by  a  shaded  lamp  upon  the  bed. 

And  while  the  wearied  woman  slumbered  there 
The  man,  whose  soul  was  sick  of  * 'might-have- 
beens,"  •   ^ 

Holding  his  breath,  knelt  cown  and,  with  a  prayer. 
Kissed  the  poor  hand  as  tho'  it  were  a  queen's. 
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CHOICE    VERSE 


LYRICS PAUL  UURENCE  DUNBAR UPf  INCOTTS 

I. 
The  light  was  on  the  golden  sands, 

A  glimmer  on  the  sea; 
My  soul  spoke  clearly  to  thy  soul, 

Thy  spirit  answered  me. 

Since  then  the  light  that  gilds  the  sands 

And  glimmers  on  the  sea, 
But  vainly  struggles  to  reflect 
The  radiant  soul  of  thee. 

II 
The  sea  speaks  to  me  of  you 

All  the  day  long; 

Still  as  I  sit  by  its  side 

You  are  its  song. 

The  sea  sings  to  me  of  you 

Loud  on  the  reef; 
Always  it  moans  as  it  sings. 

Voicing  my  grief. 

•      III. 
My  dear  love  died  last  night. 
Shall  I  clothe  her  in  white? 
My  passionate  love  is  dead. 
Shall  I  robe  her  in  red? 
But  nay,  she  was  all  untrue. 
She  shall  not  go  dressed  in  blue; 
Still,  my  desolate  love  was  brave. 
Unrobed,  let  her  go  to  her  grave. 

A  SEA-S0N6 HELEN  TURNER HARPERt 

Yeo  ho!     Down  below!     Is  your  spirit  aglow 
With  the  scud  and  the  spume  and  the  fret  of  the 
sea? 
The  salt  air  is  keen  on  your  brown  cheek,  I  ween, 
And  the  heart  in  your  bosom's  a-dancing  with 
glee  I 
Then  up  with  the  sail  to  the  freshening  gale. 

And  joy  to  our  sailing — ri§ht  seamen  are  we; 
At  the  first  gleam  of  mormng  we'U  laugh  at  the 
warning 
Of  the  jolly  red  sun  peeping  up  from  the  sea. 

Our  hearts  are  in  tune  to  the  magical  nme 

Of  the  life-giving  wind  as^t  strams  at  the  sheet; 
The  wild  airs  will  scatter  ouf  troubles — what  matter  I 

When  the  brine's  in  our  nostrils  the  world's  at 
our  feet. 
Then  up  with  the  sail  to  the  freshening  gale, 

And  joy  to  our  sailing — right  seamen  are  we; 
We  will  sing  to  the  daring  of  hardy  seafaring. 

And  welcome  a  fight  with  our  brother,  the  sea! 

WIDE  MAR6INS MEREDITH  NICHOLSON ATUNTIC 

Print  not  my  Book  of  Days,  I  pray, 
On  meager  page,  in  type  compact. 

Lest  the  Great  Reader's  calm  eye  stray 
Skippingly  through  from  fact  to  fact; 

But  let  there  be  a  liberal  space. 

At  least  'twixt  lines  where  ill  is  writ. 

That  I  with  tempering  hand  may  trace 
A  word  to  dull  the  edge  of  it. 

And  save  for  me  a  margin  wide 
Where  I  may  scribble  at  my  ease 

Elucidative  note  and  c:uide 
Of  most  adroit  apologies  I 


THE  RRAMART,  TIME F.  W.  W METROPOUTAN 

To  vaunt  thy  victories,  thou  braggart,  Time, 
Thou  makest  beauty  yield  to  thy  fell  touch, 
That  sweeps  its  bloom  away;  upon  the  crutch 
Thou  biddest  strength  to  lean;  and  with  the  rime 
Of  age  thou  sealest,  as  beyond  their  prime. 

The  bowing  heads  that  have  thy  burdens  borne; 
Ambition  fades  before  thee;  pride,  forlorn. 
Droops  as  a  lily  in  an  arctic  clime: 
And  yet  thou  art  not  conqueror  of  all. 
Nor  is  thy  sway  so  potent  none  may  dare 

Laugh  as  thy  scepter  marks  each  hour  that  flies! 
There  is  a  spirit  thou  canst  not  enthrall, 
Nor  hold  as  captive  in  the  chains  of  care. 
For  youth  blunts  all  thy  weapons  and  defies. 

ON  TIME'S  TNRESHOLD..L0U1SE  IM06EN  6UINEY..HARPErS  WEEKLY 

I. 
See:  brood:  remember:  this  thy  function  only. 

Neither  to  have  ner  do  is  meet  for  thee. — 
Ah,  earth's  a  palace  where  I  must  go  lonely! — 

Nay:  earth's  a  dungeon  which  thou  passest,  free. 

If  the  gods  ruin  send  ? — 
Make  that  thy  bride  and  friend. 
If  the  gods  cheat  ? — They  say 
The  one  true  word  alway. 
If  for  some  loss  I  pine? — 
The  past  is  theirs,  yet  thine. 
If  I  sue  not? — Vain  cares! 
The  morrow's  thine,  not  theirs. 

EVENIN6 NORAH  McCORMlCK LEISURE  HOUl 

Faintly,  far  off  the  nightjar  calls  ^ 

The  nightjar  calls,  and  the  fields  are  deep  in  grass, 
Wild  roses  star  the  hedge  by  which  we  pass 

As  twilight  falls. 

As  twilight  falls  on  the  green  combe. 

On  the  green  combe  where  the  calm-eyed  cattle  lie, 
They  scarcely  raise  their  heads  as  we  pass  by 

In  the  soft  gloom. 

In  the  soft  gloom  one  bird- voice  sings. 

One  bird-voice  sings  of  the  treasure  in  his  nest, 
And  from  the  distant  church,  calling  to  rest. 

The  curfew  rings 

THE  SECRET  OFTHE  PUCE CHARLOTTE  PORTER OUTLOOK 

A  little  path  winds  saunt'ring  to  our  door. 

All  through  the  clover;       ^ 
Sea  touches  sootne  your  cheek  and  kiss  your  brow, 

As  you  come  over. 
The  Sea  and  Earth  embraced  catch  you  up,  too: 
Here  they  love  each  other.     Here  how  they  love— 
You! 

And  all  day  long 

A  little  bird's  song 
Interprets  you  the  secret  of  the  place: 
**0h!  hut  life  is  sweet,  sweet  I 

Life  is  sweet/    Sweet f' 

The  sea  is  like  a  tossine  daisy-field, 

Darkling  and  wnit'ning; 
The  daisv-field  s  a  sun-fleckea  sea  of  foam, 

Threat'ning  and  bright'ning. 
All  diff'rences  there  are  beneath  the  stm, 
How  they  melt  in  music  I     How  they  here  3 
One! 

Where  all  day  long 

A  little  bird's  song 
Interprets  you  the  secret  of  the  place: 
"OA/  but  life  is  sweet,  sweet i 

Life  is  sweet/    Sweet/  " 
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No  one  but  J.  M.  Barrie  would 
BIRD  have  dared  to  write  The  Little 

White  Bird,*  a  book  without  a 
plot,  without  a  story;  a  rambling,expatiating, 
delightful,  fanciful  concoction  for  adults  and 
children,  for  neither  children  nor  adults.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  flat  contradiction  and,  were  it 
done  by  anyone  else,  would  be  maudlin.  As  it 
is,  it  is  charming,  full  of  sunshine — full  of  the 
enticing  {personality  of  its  author.  It  is  not 
Tommy  and  Grizel,  by  any  means;  but  it  is 
quite  as  unique  in  its  way. 

Those  who  merely  read  a  novel 

ISIve' W1NM  ^^^  *^®  ^*^^  ^^  *^®  story  will  feel 
inclined  to  lay  down  The  Wings 
of  The  Dove,'  by  Henry  James,  before  reaching 
the  end  of  the  first  volume.  Those  who  delight 
in  microscopic  dissection  of  character,  in  the 
deliberate  taking  apart  of  the  human  machine 
in  order  to  find  out  the  source  of  its  action, 
will  read  carefully  even  to  the  end  of  the 
second.  The  work  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Mr.  James's  style  of  writing,  a  style  at  times 
so  stately,  ponderous  and  solid  as  to  require 
in  the  reader  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
graminatical  analysis  of  sentences;  at  times  so 
crisp,  pointed  and  clean-cut  as  to  verge  on 
brevity. 

Istar  of  Babylon,'  by  Margaret 
uniM       Horton  Potter  (Mrs.  John  Donald 

Black),  is  a  novel  dealing  with 
Babylon  during  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tivity, immediately  preceding  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  Cyrus.  The  story  is  a  strong  and 
thrilling  one,  although  not  always  a  pleasant 
one.  As  far  as  Belshazzar,  who  wins  the  love 
of  Istar,  is  concerned,  the  history  keeps  nearer 
to  fact  than  does  Mr.  W.  Steams  Davis's 
Belshazzar;  for  the  son  of  Nabondius  was  never 
^ng,  but  merely  governor  of. the  royal  city. 
Mrs.  Black,  however,  although  she  has  evi- 
dently studied  the  chief  source  of  information 
about  the  prophet  Daniel,  has  seen  fit  to 
represent  him  in  a  way  which  is  totally  opposed 
to  common  opinion. 

»The  Little  White  Bird.  J.  M.  Barrie.  N.  Y., 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50. 

'The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  Henry  James.  N.  Y., 
Scrihner's.      (2  Vols.) 

*Istar  of  Babylon.  Margaret  Horton  Potter. 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 


Exquisite  in  its  physical  appear- 
BEAvrr  ance  and  fascinating  in  its  con- 
tents is  Mythological  Japan.  ^ 
Vew  books  published  in  America  have  sur- 
passed this  work  from  an  esthetic  standpoint. 
A  beautiful  book  to  give  to  a  friend  or  to  keep 
on  one's  own  table. 

H.  G.  Wells's  last  volume  is  but 
^omance'^  .another  indication  of  his  versa- 
tility.' It  is  a  facetious  fantasy, 
in  which  Mr.  Wells  and  a  mermaid,  who 
figures  under  the  euphonious  and  fitting  title 
of  Sea  Lady,  have  much  fun  at  the  expense  of 
ordinary  mortals.  Mr.  Wells's  happy  vein 
makes  the  fantastic  little  romance  quite 
readable. 

THE  EAITH  AND  F^^^^ces  E.  Skinner  has  laid 
THE  FULNESS  readers  of  fiction  under  obliga- 
THEREOF  ^^^^  ^y  translating  The  Earth 
and  the  Ftilness  Thereof,'  by  Peter  Rosegger, 
the  Austrian  writer.  The  author,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  duchy  of  Styria  has  already  been  seen 
in  The  Forest  Schoolmaster,  tells  how  a 
journalist,  for  a  wager,  undertakes  to  live  as  a 
farmhand  for  a  year;  and  how  he  becomes  so 
enamored  of  the  life  that  he  cannot  forego  it. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  weekly  letters 
to  a  friend,  but  the  conversational  character 
of  these  takes  away  all  the  stiffness  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence.  Every  page  breathes 
an  intense  love  for  country  life  and  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  close  to  the  ground,  and 
whose  lot,  although  hard,  is  bravely  borne. 

Lepidus,     the      Centurion,*     by 
LEPIDUS        Edwin  L.  Arnold,   is  a  curious 

fantastic  creation.  It  relates 
how  the  mummified  body  of  a  Roman  soldier, 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  having  been 
discovered  by  an  English  gentleman  in  a  tomb 
on  his  estate,  came  to  life  and  took  something 
of  the  personality  and  appearance  of  the  finder. 

^Mythological  Japan.  Alex.  P.  Otto  arid  Theo. 
Holbrook.     Phila. ,  Drexel  Biddle.     $5 .00. 

»The  Sea  Lady.  H.  G.  Wells.  N.  Y.,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

•The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof.  Peter 
Rosegger.  Translated  by  Frances  E.  Skinner.  N. 
Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

^Lepidus,  the  Centurion.  Edwin  L.  Arnold. 
N.  Y.,  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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Some  of  the  incidents  are  humorous,  some 
almost  tragic;  and  it  will  easily  be  imagined 
how  fertile  of  unusual  situations  the  conception 
will  become  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist. 
Such  a  one  Mr.  Arnold  certainly  is,  and  his  book 
will  well  repay  perusal. 

Arlo  Bates,  in  The  Diary  of  a 
A  SAlNrs  DIARY  Saint,*  has  undertaken  to  give  us 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  a 
remarkable  heroine.  She  is  a  New  England  . 
woman,  of  age  verging  on  the  thirties,  who  has 
excellent  views  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  life,  but  opinions  about  the 
future  state  which  the  religious  w,orld  regards 
as  very  decidedly  unorthodox.  The  novel  is 
one  of  great  power  and  full  of  human  interest. 
The  characters  are  living,  true  to  nature,  both 
in  their  serious  and  humorous  aspects;  and  if 
much  of  the  story  is  tragic,  it  yet  shows  that 
life  is  not  all  tragedy,  and  that  its  compensa- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  following  out  that 
noble  self-sacrifice  which  is  the  highest  human 
virtue. 


MOTHER 
EAITN 


Mother  Earth,'  by  Frances  Har- 
rod  (Frances  Forbes-Robertson), 
is  called  A  Modem  Love  Story, 
and  it  richly  deserves  the  name.  A  pleas- 
ing love  interest,  well  described  and  well 
analyzed,  much  careftd  delineation  of  char- 
acter, some  entanglements  caused  by  gossip, 
abundance  of  outdoor  life  and  enjoyment  of 
Nature,  form  a  whole  of  more  than  ordinary 
charm.  It  is  a  book  without  a  dull  page,  and 
well  worth  reading. 

A  Woman  Ventures'  is  a  clever 
^VOMAN^      story  of   the   different  so-called 

prizes  drawn  by  a  woman's 
love  from  the  lottery  of  fortune,  Emily,  the 
heroine,  being  a  beautiftd  girl  brought  up  in 
luxury  at  Washington  but  left  at  the  opening 
of  womanhood  to  depend  upon  her  own  exer- 
tions. Having  to  work  for  her  living,  she 
adopts  journalism  for  her  vocation.  If  Mr. 
Phillips  has  correctly  pictured  the  habits  to  be 
met  with  in  the  body  of  newspaper  workers,  a 
new  view  will  be  taken  by  those  who  advocate 
journalism  as  a  sphere  for  women.  The 
volume  is  full  of  forcible  situations  and  careftd 
analysis  of  character,  and  is  a  powerfiil  tale. 

*The  Diar3r  of  a  Saint.  Arlo  Bates.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

'Mother  Earth.  Frances  Harrod.  N.  Y.,  J.  P. 
Taylor  &  Co.     $1.50. 

•A  Woman  Ventures.  David  Graham  Phillips, 
N.  Y.,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.50. 


A  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy'  is 
lOY  exactly   what   it   says   it  is.    A 

good  deal  of  humor  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  a  boy's  mind  are  found  in  it. 
But  "real*'  is  the  first  and  last  word  to  be  said 
upon  it. 

-.«  o..*...*..    The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 

OF  HISTORICAL       r     xt  ^r      1        tt  ^-^    j 

VALUE  of  New  York,  Henry  Cod  man 
Potter,  D.D.,  in  The  East  of  To- 
day and  To-morrow,*  has  given  us  his  impres- 
sions of  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  India, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  These  impressions, 
formed  after  a  close  study  of,  and  a  careful 
inquiry  upon  the  spot  into,  the  conditions 
existing,  together  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  past  history,  are  conveyed  in  clear  and  forc- 
ible language.  The  author  logically  goes 
beyond  the  present  moment  and  draws  admi- 
rable inferences  about  the  future  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  book  is  one  which  deserves  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  political  questions  which  are  now  agita- 
ting men's  minds,  while  the  general  reader  will 
also  find  it  a  very  instructive  volume  of  con- 
temporary history. 

In  The  Tragedy  of  Pel6e'  we  have 
""•^  VeiSS*^  *^  t^^  admirable  letters  written  b)'' 

George  Kennan,  as  the  special 
correspondent  of  The  Outlook,  during  his  visit 
to  the  Island  of  Martinique  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  that  French 
West  Indian  possession.  It  is  well  to  have  them 
in  permanent  form,  for  they  will  long  be  valu- 
able" as  a  record,  by  a  competent  observer,  of 
results  attending  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
volcanic  eruptions  within  the  range  of  history. 
The  volume  is  something  more  than  journalism. 
It  is  a  clear,  forcible  and  thrilling  tale  of  high 
literary  merit. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Philip- 
ntlUPPlNES     pi^^s*,  the  Outlook  Company  has 

embodied  in  a  useful  volume  two 
important  papers  which  appeared  in  their  jour- 
nal on  the  subject  of  that  distant  archipelagc 
which  the  fortune  of  war  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  Urited 
States.     The  first  is  such  an  able  and  clear 

»The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy.  Henry  A. 
Shute,  Boston.     The  Everett  Press  Co.     $1.00. 

*The  East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow.  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.  N.  Y  .  The  Centur>' 
Co.,  $1.00. 

•The  Tragedy  of  Mt,  Pel6e.  George  Kennan. 
N.  Y..  The  Outlook  Co.     $1.50. 

♦The  Philippines.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Will- 
iam H.  Taft.     N.  y..  The  Outlook  Co.     $i.qo. 
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estimate  of  the  character  of  the  First  Civil 
Governor  and  of  the  task  set  before  him  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  man  whom  the  course 
of  events  has  placed  in  the  highest  office  in  this 
country.  The  second  is  a  plain,  tmvamished 
recital,  by  Governor  Taft  himself,  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
up  to  the  date  of  writing,  and  a  calm,  judicial 
consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in 
securing  such  a  civil  government  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  American  conditions.  In  the 
future  these  papers  will  have  a  distinct  value 
when  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  American 
rule  and  power  comes  to  be  written. 

NEW  FIANCE     Those    who    have    enjoyed    the 
AMD  several    volumes   in    which    Dr. 

NEW  ENSLAND     j^^^   p-^j^^   ^^^^   ^.^j^   ^^^   jjj^ 

lory  of  America  from  its  Discovery  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  War  of  Independence  will 
welcome  the  posthumous  publication  of  the 
work  which  completes  the  series  as  contem- 
plated by  its  author.  This  we  have  in  New 
France  and  New  England*  in  which  the  his- 
torian treats  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
vicinity  of  a  French  empire  in  the  West  upon 
those  British  Colonies  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
story  is  mainly  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Canada  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  of  the 
line  of  forts  that  dominated  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  together  with  the  steps  by  which  the 
vast  territory  was  wrested  from  French  rule. 
Two  chapters,  however,  are  interpolated — 
on  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  and  The  Great 
Awakening  in  New  England — interpreting  the 
forces,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  gave 
distinctive  character  to  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  The  literary  executrix  has  wisely 
left  the  work  largely  in  the  state  in  which  it 
fell  from  the. hands  of  the  able  author,  so  that 
it  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Fiske's 
learning,  judgment  and  lucidity.  With  its 
clear,  forcible  and  well-ordered  statements,  the 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  American  history. 

Stepping  Stones,'  by  Orison 
STONES  Swett  Marden,  is  a  book  after  the 
style  of  Smile's  Self-Help,  a  series 
of  didactic  essays  for  young  people  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  success  in  life.  Pleasing 
anecdotes  of  famous  men,  illustrations  of  suc- 
cess and  failure,  together  with  much  practical 

*New  France  and  New  England.  John  Fiske. 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.65. 

"Stepping  Stones.  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Boston, 
Lcthiop  Publishing  Co.     $x.oo. 


and  valuable  advice  about  principles,  motives 
and  conduct,  make  the  book  one  which  ought 
to  do  good  service  among  those  to  whom  it 
appeals.  Young  men  and  women  cannot  do 
better  than  peruse  it. 

Lavender  and  Old  Lace,*  by 
^^oS'ucc'*'*  Myrtle  Reed,  is  a  story  as  dainty 

in  its  conception  and  treatment 
as  the  combination  which  its  title  suggests. 
Miss  Reed  certainly  has  a  faculty  for  clothing 
her  characters  at  will  in  the  lace  of  delicate 
fancy,  as  she  has  done  with  Miss  Ainslie,  or  in 
the  stronger  tissues  of  genuine  homespun,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aunt  Jane,  while  they  exhale  as 
healthy  an  atmosphere  as  ever  greeted  the 
guest  in  the  homes  of  our  lavender-loving 
grandmothers.  The  *' make-up"  of  the  book 
also  is  well  in  keeping  with  its  title. 

We  are  harking  back  to  the  days 
™  m^*  ®f  of  The  Romance  of  the  Forest 

and  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
and  we  might  do  much  worse,  for  the  life  of  to- 
day is  too  commonplace  for  the  highest  flights 
of  imagination.  John  R.  Carling  has  acted 
wisely  in  locating  a  Polish  principality  of 
Czemova,  with  Slavowitz  as  its  capital,  on  the 
confines  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  days  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  I,  and  then  giving  us,  in  The 
Shadowof  the  Czar,  adashing  story  of  suchlove, 
political  intrigue  and  mystery  as  otir  humdrum 
western  life  cannot  supply.  The  book  is  a 
clever  one  and,  as  already  hinted,  reminds 
us  of  the  thrilling  romances  of  a  bygone  age. 

Onoto  Watanna  offers,  in  The 
Wooing  of  Wistaria,'  a  thor- 
oughly Japanese  love  story,  en- 
larged to  the  dimensions  of  a  novel.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  book  is  very  uneven  in 
style  and  interest.  As  long  as  the  writer 
devotes  herself  to  picturing  the  simple  home- 
life  of  the  lovers  and  their  people,  she  is  all  that 
the  most  critical  can  desire;  but  when  she 
begins  to  write  history,  some  of  the  charm  dis- 
appears. This  is  not  said  with  any  intention 
of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  book. 
It  will  well  repay  the  reader,  but  it  is  only  right 
to  warn  him  that  he  will  find  a  considerable 
portion  very  unlike  the  writer's  previous 
delightful  work. 

*La vender  and  Old  Lace.  Myrtle  Reed.  N.  Y., 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.  John  R.  Carling. 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

•The  Wooing  of  Wistaria.  Obaoto  Watanna. 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 
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BY  LOUIS 
ZAN6WLL 


One's  Womenkind/  by  Louis 
Zangwill,  is  a  good  story  of  the 
way  in  which  an  English  barrister, 
of  democratic  inclinations,  is  borne  along  on 
the  current  of  English  society,  in  his  attempt 
to  pilot  his  womenkind,  consisting  of  two 
nieces,  left  upon  his  hands  by  their  adverse 
fortune,    and    a    wife    of    good    family,    who 

*One's    Womenkind.      Louis    Zangwill.     N.   Y., 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this  office 


previously  to  their  marriage  had  sought  money 
and  fortune  on  the  stage.  The  novel  is  an  able 
one  with  a  plot  which  keeps  the  reader  inter- 
ested and  uncertain  until  the  climax.  It 
abounds  in  clear  individualization  of  character, 
noble  persistence  in  what  is  believed  to  be 
right,  and  thorough  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  high  motives.  The  work  stamps  the 
author  as  a  careful  observer  of  human  nature 
and  an  able  writer., 
between  November  tenth  and  December  tenth : 
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Essays  and  Miscellany 

Animals  Before  Man  in  North  America:  Their 
Lives  and  Times:  Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co $1   25 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  Year  Ending  Jtme  30,  1901:  Wash., 
Govt.  Printing  House 

Bears  of  Blue  River,  The:  Charles  Major:  Illus- 
trated: N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co i  50 

Blood  of  the  Nation,  The:  David  Starr  Jordan: 
Bost.,  Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n 40 

Boston  Days:  Lillian  Whiting:  Bost.,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co 

Carnegie,  Andrew:  The  Man  and  His  Work: 
Barnard  Alderson:  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co I  40 

Child  Mind,  The:  Ralph  Harold  Bretherton: 
N.  Y.,  John  Lane 

Cynic's  Calendar  of  Revised  Wisdom  for  1903, 
The:  O.  Herford.  E.  W.  Mumiford,  A.  Miz- 
ner:  S.  F.,  Elder  &  Shepard 75 

Fictional  Rambles  in  and  About  Boston: 
Frances  Theston  Carruth:  N.  Y.,  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co 2  00 

Forster's  Life  of  Dickens:  Abridged  and 
Revised  by  George  Kissing:  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles:  N.  Y.,  McCIure, 
Phillips&Co 

French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux:  Two  Vols: 
Clara  Crawford  Perkins:  Illustrated:  Bost., 
Knight  &  Millet 4  00 

Furniture  of  the  Olden  Time:  Frances  Clary 
Morse:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 3  00 

Heroines  of  Poetrv:  Constance  E.  Maud:  Illus- 
trated by  Hy.  Ospovat:  N.  Y.,  Jno.  Lane. . 

Historic  Highways  of  America:  Vol.  2:  Indian 
Thoroughfares:  Archer  Butler  Hulbert: 
Cleveland,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co 

Letters  from  Egypt:  Lady  Duff  Gordon:  N.  Y., 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co 

Lost  Art  of  Reading,  The:  Gerald  Stanley  Lee: 
N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons i   75 

Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger,  The:  Told  by  Him- 
self: N.  Y.,  Century  Co 3   50 

Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years:  Two  Vols.: 
Edward  Everett  Hale:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co.  10  00 

Men  and  Women:  Minot  J.  Savage:  Bost., 
Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n 80 


Mythological  Japan:  Alexander  F.  Otto  and 

^^  Theodore  S.  nolbrook:  With  Illustrations, 
'Drawn  in  Japan,  by  Native  Artists:  Phila., 
Drexel  Biddle $5  00 

Nature  and  the  Camera:  A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more:  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co i  35 

Ohio  and  Her  Western  Reserve:  Alfred  Math- 
ews: Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    i  25 

Old-Time  Students:  My  Memories  of  Mission- 
aries: H.  Clay  Trumbull:  N.  Y.,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co i  00 

Paris  Past  and  Present:  Henry  Haynie:  Two 
Vols.:  N.  Y.,  Fred'k  A.  Stokes  Co 4  00 

Reminiscences  Musical  and  Other:  Fanny 
Reed:  Bost.,  Knight  &  Millet i  50 

Social  Life  in  the  Early  Republic:  Anne  Hol- 
lings worth  Wharton:  Phila.,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co 3  00 

Stories  of  Author's  Loves:  Two  Vols. :  Clara  E. 
Laughlin:  Illustrated:  Phila.,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co 3  00 

Sun  Dials  and  Roses  of  Yesterday:  Alice  Morse 
Earle:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 2   50 

Weather,  The:  and  Practical  Methods  of  Fore- 
casting It:  E.  B.  Dunn:  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co r   60 

Whist  Calender  for  1903:  Mildred  Ho  wells: 
Bost.,  Noyes,  Piatt  &  Co i   50 

Fiction 

Bayou  Triste:  A  Story  of  Louisiana:  Joseph- 
ine Hamilton  Nicholls:  N.  Y.,  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co I    so 

Bunch  of  Rope  Yams:  Stanton  H.  King:  Bos- 
ton, Gorham  Press 1    25 

Deeps  of  Deliverance,  The:  Frederick  Van 
Eeden :  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Mar- 
garet Robinson:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   1    20 

Fiery  Sword,  A:  Elizabeth  Whitaker  Rennie: 
N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press i    50 

Glengarry  School  Days:  A  Story  of  Early  Days 
in  Glengarry:  Ralph  Connor:  N.  Y.,  Fleraing 
H.  Revell  Co i    25 

Grain  of  Madness,  A:  Lida  A.  Churchill:  N.  Y. 
Abbey  Press i    25 

Hidden  Manna:  A.  J.  Dawson:  N.  Y.,  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co i    50 

John  Ermine  of  the  Yellowstone:  Frederic 
Remington:  Illustrated  by  the  author:  N. 
Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co .  . . ' i    50 
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King's  Agent,  The:  Arthur  Paterson:  N.  Y., 
D.  Appieton  &  Co $1   50 

Lane  that  Had  No  Turning,  The:  Gilbert 
Parker:  Illustrated  by  Frank  E.  Schoonover: 
N.  Y..  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co i  50 

Last  Buccaneer, The:  Or,  The  Trustees  of  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Cope  Comford:  Phila.,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co I  50 

Lighted  Taper.  The:  M.  Oakman  Patton :  Bost., 
Botolph  Book  Co i   50 

Love  and  Louisa:  £.  Maria  Albanesi:  Phila., 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co i  50 

March  of  the  White  Guard,  The:  Gilbert 
Parker:  Illustrated  by  N.  E.  B.  Stark- 
weather: N.  Y.,  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co 

Master  Adam  theCalabrian:  Alexandre  Dumas: 
Translate^  by  Harry  A.  Spurr:  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co i  00 

Master  of  Appleby,  The:  Francis  Lynde:  Ind., 
Bowen-Merrill  Co 

Obsen'ations  by  Mr.  Dooley:  F.  P.  Dunne:  N. 
Y..  R.  H.  Russell i   50 

Sea  of  Circumstance,  The:  Jeanne  G.  Penning- 
ton: N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 50 

Singular  Metamorphosis,  A:  May  Evelyn 
Skiles:  N.  Y.,  Abbey  Press 

Struggle  of  Blood,  A:  Or,  Down  and  Up:  Guy 
Hughes:  N.  Y.,  Abbev  Press i   25 

Thelma:  Marie  Corelli :' Illustrated :  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  Fenno  &  Co i   50 

Thoroughbreds:  W.  A.  Frazer:  N.  Y.,  McClure, 

Phillips&  Co 

Wanderer's  Legend,  A:  Maxwell  Sommerville: 
Phila.,  Drexel  Biddle 

U'eaving  of  Webs,  The:  F.  W.  Van  Praag: 
N.  v.,  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co i  50 

Historical  and  Political 

Germany:  The  Welding  of  a  World  Power: 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand:  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co 2  40 

Last  Days  of  Pekin,  The:  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Pierre  Loti:  Myrta  L.  Jones: 
Illustrated:  Bost..  Little,  Brown  &  Co 

Paoal  Monarchy,  The:  From  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  to  Boniface  VIII.  (590-1303):  Wm. 
Barry,  D.D.:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Some  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question: 
Carroll  D.  Wright.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.:  Bost., 
Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n i  00 

Three  Years*  War:  Christian  Rudolf  De  Wet: 
Frontispiece  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.  A. :  N. 
Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 2  50 

True  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
The:  Sydney  Geo.  Fisher:  Illustrate^:  Phila., 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co a  00 

Juvenile 

Four  Little  Indians:  Ella  Mary  Coates:  Phila., 
Hy.  T.  Coates  &  Co 80 

His  Calculations:  Baby  Roland:  George  Han- 
sen: S.  P.,  Elder  and  Shepard 50 

MoUie  and  the  Unwiseman:  John  Kendrick 
Bangs:  Illustrations  by  Albert  Levering  and 
Clare  Victor  Dwiggins:  Phila.,  Hy.  T.  Coates 
&  Co I  00 

Open-Air  Boy.  The:  G.  M.  A.  Hewett:  N.  Y., 
R.F.  Fenno  &  Co 

Outlook  Story  Books  for  Little  Ones,  The: 
Edited  by  Laura  Winnington:  Illtistrated: 
N.  Y.,  Outlook  Co I  90 


Romance  of  the  Ntu^ery;,  A:  L.  Allen  Harker: 
Illustrated  by  Katharine  M.  Roberts:  N.  Y., 
John  Lane $1  25 

Music 

Fifty  Mastersongs  by  Twenty  Composers: 
Edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck:  For  High  Voice: 
Bost.,  Oliver  Ditsdn  Co 1   50 

Forty  'Piano  Compositions,  Frederic  Chopin: 
Edited  by  James  Himeker:  Bost.,  Olrver 
Ditson  Co 2  50 

From  .Grieg  to  Brahms:  Studies  of  Some 
Modem  Composers  and  Their  Art:  Daniel  G. 
Mason:  N.  Y.,  Outlook  Co i  50 

Immortality  and  Other  Essays:  Charles  Car- 
roll Everett:  Bost.,  Amer.  Unitarian  Ass'n . .    i   20 

Poetry 

Apollo  and  Keats  on  Browning:  Clifford  Lanier: 
Bost.,  Gorham  Press 

Dancers,  The:  and  Other  Legends  and  Lyrics: 
Edith  M.  Thomas:  Bost.,  Rich'd  G.  Badger,    i   50 

Doom  of  King  Acrisius:  William  Morris:  Illus- 
trated with  Pictures  by  Sir  Edw.  Bume- 
Jones:  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell 

English  Lyrics  of  a  Finnish  Harp:  Herman 
Montague  Donner:  Bost.,  Gorham  Press .... 

Ingoldsby  Legends,  The;  Or,  Mirth  and  Mar- 
vels: Thos.  Ingoldsby,  Esq.:  Illustrated  by 
Herbert  Cole:  N.  Y.,  John  Lane i  50 

In  Merry  Mood :  A  Book  of  Cheerful  Rhymes : 
Nixon  Waterman:  Bost.,  Forbes  &  Co i   25 

Joe's  Place:  A  Life  Story:  John  Rosslyn: 
Phila.,  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &Co i  00 

Kaupeepee:  An  Idyll  of  Hawaii:  Rendered 
into  Verse  by  Leopold  Blackman :  Honolulu, 
Wm.  C.  Lyon 

Kraafte  Lockie:  Or,  the  Passing  of  the  Wolf: 
L.  F.  George:  Bost.,  Geo.  Book  Pub.  Co.  . .       50 

Later  Lyrics:  John  B.  Tabb:  N.  Y.,  John  Lane. 

Love  Sonnets  of  an  Office  Boy:  Sam'l  Ells- 
worth Kiser:  Illustrated  by  Jno.T.  McCutch- 
eon :  Bost..  Forbes  &  Co 50 

Martyr  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  A:  and  Other 
Poems:  P.  J.  Coleman:  N.  Y.,  Messenger 
Press I  00 

Nonsense  Anthology,  A:  Collected  by  Carolyn 
Wells:  N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons i   25 

Odes  of  Anacreon:  Translated  by  S.  C.  Irving: 
Evanston,  Wm.  S.  Lord  .....* 50 

Old  Schoolhouse.  The:  and  Other  Poems  and 
Conceits  in  Verse:  T.  S.  Denison:  Illus- 
trated: Chicago,  T.  S.  Denison 

Pickett's  Charge  and  Other  Poems:  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks:  Bost. , Forbes  &  Co i   25 

Reed  by  the  River,  A:  Virginia  Woodward 
Claud:  Bost.,  The  Gorham  Press 

West  Virginia  Lyrics:  John  G.  Gittings:  Mor- 
gantown,  Acme  Pub.  Co 

Religion 

Ascent  of  the  Soul,  The:  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
D.D.:  N.  Y.,  Outlook  Co i   25 

Life  and  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Magdalene: 
Lewis  Wager:  Chic,  University  of  Chicago 
Press 

Religious  Life  in  America:  Ernest  Ham'lin 
Abbott:  N.  Y.,  Outlook  Co i  00 

Valid  Objections  to  So-called  Christian  Sci- 
ence: Kev.  Andrew  F.  Underbill:  N.  Y., 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co 25 
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Amon^    tHe    January    Magazines 


A  new  short  story  by  A.  S.  Hardy  is  one 
of  the  choice  pieces  in  the  New  Year's  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is  entitled  His 
Daughter  First,  and  is  alive  with  human 
interest,  filial  affection,  love  and  pathos.  The 
Plateau  of  Fatigue,  by  Kate  Millner  Ribb,  is 
the  only  short  fiction  in  this  number.  It 
IS,  however,  quite  filled  with  matter  of  literary 
and  artistic  interest,  as  well  as  with  papers  of 
scientific  and  sociologic  interest.  Among  the 
latter  is  The  War  Against  Disease,  by  M.  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow,  a  bacteriologist  connected  with 
the  biological  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  following  para- 
graph from  M.  Winslow  will  prove  of  much 
interest : 

Each  disease  must  be  fought  after  its  own  kind. 
For  smallpox,  vaccination;  for  diphtheria,  anti- 
toxin inoculation ;  for  typhoid  fever,  the  protection 
of  food  supplies;  for  yellow  fever,  the  destruction  of 
mosquitoes;  for  tuberculosis,  the  disinfection  of  spu- 
tum; for  cholera  infantum,  the  cooking  of  milk. 
Absurdly  simple  many  of  these  remedies  appear; 
but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  micropara- 
sites  of  any  disease  and  the  mode  in  which  they  gain 
access  to  the  body,  their  exclusion  will  always  be 
theoretically  a  simple  matter.  Our  knowledge  is 
unfortunately  far  in  advance  of  our  practice.  Dis- 
eases which  have  been  clearly  shown  to  be  prevent- 
able continue  to  slaughter  tneir  thousands  year  by 
year.  While  it  is  well  therefore  to  push  on  and 
occupy  new  fields,  it  is  still  more  essential  to  see  that 
the  ground  already  covered  has  been  surely  won. 
Won  it  must  be,  not  by  investigators  or  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  but  by  a  community  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  is  generally  dif- 
fused. Health  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  human 
mechanism,  while  disease  and  premature  death  are 
in  large  part  unnecessary.  They  are  to  be  over- 
come, however,  not  by  an  abrogation  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty,  but  by  its  exercise.  Those  only 
who  seek  ardently  to  discover,  and  implicitly  to 
obey,  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature  will  survive  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  to  round  out  their  sum  of 
years,  and  to  benefit  their  kind. 

The  Future  of  Orchestral  Music  comes 
from  the  pen  of  W.  J.  Henderson,  and  is 
particularly  timely  just  now,  when  so  much 
is  being  said  on  the  orchestra  and  the  theater. 
An  historical  article  is  Contributions  of  the 
West  to  American  Democracy,  by  Frederick 
J.  Turner.  A  Land  of  Little  Rain  tells  of  a 
country  east  of  the  Sierras,  a  country  of  desert 
and  death  where  man's  existence  is  one  con- 
tinued struggle  with  nature.  Mary  Austin 
contributes    this    graphic    picture.     There    is 


any  amount  of  literary  miscellany,  all  of  which 
is  too  good  to  pass  unnoticed.  Agnes  Repplicr 
writes  of  Traveler's  Tales.  Another  is  Nox 
Dormiendo,  by  Joslyn  Gray,  while  A  Mcmon* 
of  Old  Gentlemen  is  a  piece  of  artistic  pen 
sketching.  There  is  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  latest  novels  of  Ho  wells  and  James,  and 
another,  an  account  of  Charles  Dickens  as  a 
Man  of  Letters.  My  Own  Story  is  by  John 
Trowbridge.  It  is  autobiographical.  No.  4 
Park  Street  is  reminiscence,  by  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Wu   Ting   Fang   is   the   author   of  an 

article  in  Harper's  which  treats  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Civilization.  A  sketch  of  the  great 
Chinese  statesman  has  been  drawn  for  this 
article  by  William  Nicholson.  In  Ethan 
Allen's  Country  is  a  paper  by  Julian  Ralph 
written  in  his  usual  and  readable  style.  Ben- 
jamin Kidd  has  given  us  his  estimate  of  The 
Man  Who  Is  To  Come.  In  its  series  of  arti- 
cles of  a  popular  scientific  interest,  Harper's 
presents  this  month  an  account  of  Plants 
of  Crystal,  an  absorbing  recital  by  Albert 
Mann,  of  Syracuse  University,  and  an  article 
on  the  Becquerel  Rays.  The  photographic 
illustrations  are  unique  and  helpful.  Life  in 
Tuscany  is  portrayed  in  an  article  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  letter  from  the  Tuscan  village  of 
Orbetello.  It  is  from  Vernon  Lee.  Arthur 
Lawrence  has  given  an  amusing  and  sympa- 
thetic sketch  of  London's  Oldest  Art  Club. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Langham. 
A  character  sketch  of  Benedict  Arnold  is  by 
John  R.  Spears,  an  authoritative  writer  on 
matters  of  early  American  history.  George 
Lyman  Kittredge  has  made  an  analysis  of  The 
Coinage  of  Words,  and  his  observations  are 
worth  reading: 

A  language  can  never  stand  still  so  long  as  it  is 
alive.  It  is  constantly  changing,  in  sounds,  in  s>ti- 
tax,  in  vocabulary,  and  in  the  meanings  convention- 
ally attached  to  its  words.  It  is,  then,  idle  to  debate 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  well  to  have  an 
absolute,  unalterable  standard  of  correctness.  Such 
a  standard  is  impossible.  It  never  has  existed 
in  any  language  and  it  never  can  exist;  for 
the  very  idea  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  human 
speech.  Every  purist,  no  matter  how  stiffly  he 
carries  himself,  is  an  unconscious  innovator;  he 
cannot  help  it,  unless  he  renounces  the  use  of  his 
vocal  organs.  And  every  innovator,  however  reck- 
less, is  at  times  a  purist.  He  has  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  language,  as  in  other  things,  and,  among 
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these  infinitely  varied  preferences,  some  are  certain 
to  be  in  favor  of  what  is  older  or  seems  more  settled. 

There  is  a  bounteous  plenty  of  short  fiction 
in  this  number,  among  which  will  be  found 
The  Morning  Call,  by  George  Hibbard,  prettily 
illustrated  by  W.  D.  Smedley.  The  Quarrel 
is  a  pathetic  story  by  Grace  L.  Collin,  while 
At  the  Turn  of  the  Tide  is  a  tale  of  a  critical 
illness.  May  Harris  has  a  little  skit  entitled 
Whom  the  Gods  Love.  It  is  dated  Paris, 
June  30,  19 — .  Tike  is  the  story  of  a  dog, 
and  is  humorous,  while  As  You  Sailed  is  a 
charming  story  of  a  child's  day  dreams,  done 
in  his  best  manner  by  the  author  of  Mother. 
There  are  other  papers  and  poems  and  con- 
tinuations of  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  and  of 
The  Mocking  of  the  Gods,  Am61ie  Rives 's  new 
serial. 

William  Gage  Erving  tells  in  the  Cen- 
tury of  A  Trip  from  Cairo  to  [Khartum,  the 
journey  having  been  made  by  the  methods  of 
transportation  induced  to-day,  that  is,  by 
river  and  rail.  This  is  to  be  preliminary  to  a 
return  journey  in  an  Adirondack  canoe. 

The  President  and  Trusts  is  a  valuable 
review  by  Albert  Shaw  in  which  many  facts 
unknown  to  the  public  are  dwelt  upon.  Look- 
ing Into  Caribbean  Craters  is  the  account  of  a 
venturesome  trip  graphically  illustrated  with 
drawings  from  photographs.  Two  articles  of 
a  belles  lettres  nature  are  those  in  which  the 
Poe-Chivers's  papers  are  given,  having  been 
edited  by  George  E.  Woodberry,  and  which 
will  be  continued  in  the  next  issue,  and  a  little 
sketch  on  The  Qualities  of  Warner's  Humor. 
Paris  Pawnshops,  a  cleyer  paper  by  Cleveland 
Moffett  has  given  Andr^  Castaigne  an  opportu- 
nity to  draw  some  just  as  clever  pictures. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  fiction  of  all  sorts,  the 
short  stories  including  the  one  by  the  late 
Frank  Norris,  entitled  The  Wife  of  Chino; 
another  by  John  Luther  Long  with  the  caption 
Sixty  Jane,  and  a  humorous  story  of  Russian 
Musicians,  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffer.  When 
the  Consul  Came  to  Peking  is  the  first  half  of  a 
funny  story  written  by  Abigail  H.  Fitch,  while 
The  Yellow  Van  and  Lovey  Mary  are  con- 
tinuations of  two  serials. 

■■ The  Modem  Methods  of  Saving  Ships 

is  an  exceedingly  timely  account  in  the  World's 
Work  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  wreckers. 
Photographs  of  many  partly  wrecked  boats 
^claimed  by  this  20th  century  method  are 
presented.  Arthur  Goodrich  has  written  the 
Biography  of  an  Office  Building,  and  to  those 
^ho  have  never  understood  how  our  wonder- 
ful structures  of  steel   and  stone  spring  up, 


mushroom-like,  this  will  be  found  an  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive  exposition.  The  Battle- 
ship of  the  Future  is  a  short  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  who,  as  a  prominent 
shipbuilder,  is  certainly  competent  to  give  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  probable  development 
of  our  men-of-war.  Of  sociologic  interest  are: 
A  Town  Made  Idle  by  a  Trust,  and'Oiu*  Indus- 
trial Invasion  of  Canada  and  Americanism  in 
British  Trade  Unions.  The  article  on  the 
American  Development  of  Canadian  Resources 
is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  H.  Montgomery  and 
is  of  much  value.  An  interesting  study  is  that 
made  by  Alfred  Hodder  of  Those  Who  Lose  in 
the  Game  of  Life.  It  is  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents in  the  day's  routine  in  the  office  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York.  A  sketch  of 
General  Toral,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
commanded  the  Spanish  forces  at  Santiago, 
is  captioned  The  Man  That  Failed,  and  is 
written  by  Thomas  R.  Dawley,  Jr.  A  Day  In 
the  Regular  Army  follows  the  life  of  the  enlisted 
man  from  sun-up  to  sunset.  It  is  illustrated 
with  many  photographs.  An  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp,  the  dead 
ironmaster  of  Essen,  has  been  made  by  W. 
Von  Schierbrand.  In  an  introduction  to  an 
article  on  American  manufactures,  Edward  D. 
Jones,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  makes  the 
following  comment: 

The  Twelfth  Census  marks  the  close  of  the  first 
complete  century  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  thus  become  the  most  important 
statistical  basis  by  which  will  be  measured  the 
future  advancement  of  American  industry.  It  is 
with  these  words  that  the  final  report  of  the  Twelfth 
Censtis  on  manufactures  begins.  It  might  have 
been  added  that  the  Twelfth  Census  is  the  first  to 
occur  since  the  United  States  has  become  distinctly 
a  manufactimng  nation  and  has  produced  a  surplus 
of  manufactured  goods  with  which  it  has  entered 
the  world's  trade  to  acquire  foreign  markets.  Our 
industries  have  grown  to  giant  size,  and  we  have 
begun  to  feel  and  act  upon  commercial  policies 
which  have  radically  altered  our  relations  both  to 
European  nations  and  to  undeveloped  countries 
and  peoples. 

In  the  Criterion  for  January  may  be 

found  a  number  of  readable  poems,  of  which 
we  notice  The  City  of  Laish,  by  Richard  Bur- 
ton. An  interesting  little  article  is  that  by 
Carolyn  Wells  in  which  she  brings  together  and 
discusses  the  beginning  paragraphs  of  numer- 
ous well-known  books.  One  would  hardly 
think  that  there  are  so  many  ways  of  starting 
a  book.  A  short  story,  entitled  Whiz,  is  from  ' 
the  pen  of  Miss  Ethel  Shackelford,  while 
another,  Sam  Hill,  Sheriff  of  Knowlton,  Kain- 
tuck,  is  by  John  Uri  Lloyd,  the  author  of 
Stringtown   on  the   Pike.     F.   de   L'Isle   has 
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written  of  the  War  Dances  of  a  Dying  Race, 
this  being  the  second  article  on  savage  war 
dances  to  appear  this  month.  The  initial 
number  of  a  new  serial  by  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter,  U.  S.  N.,  makes  its  appearance;  it  is 
entitled  A  Gettysburg  R6mance.  Another 
fiction  story  is  The  Coming  of  Aphrodite,  by 
Katharine  Holland  Brown.  Those  who  love 
to  trace  the  quaint  and  hidden  meaning  of  the 
part  played  by  different  localities  in  the  world's 
history  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  Stuart 
Henry's  articles  on  The  Sociological  R61e  of 
the  Forest,  Fontainebleau  being  treated  in 
this  paper.  Of  a  travel  interest  is  the  picture 
of  Tangier  of  To-day,  by  W.  Bradford  Allen. 
Undoubtedly  this  issue  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  interesting  which  this  magazine  has  pro- 
duced in  many  months. 

A  story  of  an  adventuresome  crocodile 

hunt  in  Florida  is  the  attractive  initial 
number  of  Country  Life  in  America,  the 
photographic  illustrations  presenting  some 
quite  characteristic  views  of  the  saurians 
of  the  Everglades.  Where  to  Find  the  Real 
Apple  is  the  subject  of  another  paper,  an<^ 
certainly  if  one's  first  impressions  are  to 
judge,  one  would  say  it  was  in  the  pages  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  for  the  illustrations 
are  about  as  lifelike  as  black  and  white  repro- 
ductions of  colored  objects  can  possibly  be. 
Camping  In  the  Snow  is  a  timely  article  by  A. 
Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

•  Riding  to  Hounds  is  presented  with  all 
its  attractions  in  paper  by  Charles  Quincy 
Turner,  with  some  photographs  and  vignette 
illustrations  that  are  indeed  charming.  The 
Elm  Tree  is  an  appreciation,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  double-page  photograph  of  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  this  sturdy  species.  A 
calendar  of  January  is  presented  in  the  article. 
The  Vigor  of  Winter,  from  the  pen  of 
W.  B.  Thornton.  Two  poems  to  trees  are 
found  in  this  number:  the  one.  To  a  Gnarled 
Oak,  by  Edgar  Maclaren  Swan,  the  other.  The 
Tree,  by  Fullerton  L.  Waldo.  The  editorial 
departments  are  particularly  well  filled,  Win- 
dows being  the  title  of  the  eleventh  paper  in 
The  Making  of  a  Country  Home.  Following 
its  plan  of  presenting  to  its  readers  each  month 
an  account  of  some  fine  country  estate,  the 
magazine  this  month  tells  of  the  estate  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Cooke  at  Lenox,  Mass. 

How  the   King  Came  to   His  Own,   a 

story  by  Martha  McCulloch- Williams,  holds 
the  initial  place  in  Pearson's.  It  is  a  clear- 
cut  and  readable  story  of  a  noble  horse,  A 
child's  story  is  The  Financier,  and  a  good  one 


at  that,  while  The  Tables  Turned  is  a  ghostly 
story  of  spooks,  full  of  fun.  Of  surpassing 
interest  is  an  account  of  the  greatest  steam 
and  electric  dredge  of  the  world.  Its  wonder- 
ful mechanism  and  unusual  work  is  fully 
described  and  graphically  illustrated.  Grace 
B.  Ward  has  given  some  account  of  Cowboy 
Dances  and  Songs,  the  words  and  music  to 
some  of  which  are  given.  Two  serials,  much 
looked  for  in  Pearson's,  are  those  of  the  Adven- 
tures of  Captain  Kettle,  and  The  Pearl  Maiden. 
Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne's  hero  is  as  adventurous  as 
ever,  while  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  added 
charming  chapters  to  his  novel.  The  story  of 
the  States  this  month  deals  with  Indiana, 
being  number  four  of  this  series. 

The  Oil  War  of  1872  forms  chapter  num- 
ber three  of  Ida  Tarbell's  History  6f  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  McClure's.  It  is  a  graphic 
narration  of  that  troublous  time.  Another 
article  of  sociological  interest  is  The  Right  to 
Work,  being  the  story  of  the  non-striking 
miners,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  It  is  an 
interesting  study.  The  Shame  of  Minneapolis. 
by  Lincoln  Steffens,  tells  of  the  rescue  and 
redemption  of  a  city.  Following  the  articles 
on  bossism  in  St.  Louis,  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  McClure's,  this  paper  has  addi- 
tional value.  There  is  much  good  fiction,  of 
which  a  few  pieces  only  can  be  mentioned. 
One  is  the  Impertinence  of  Charles  Edward, 
by  H.  G.  Rhodes.  It  is  humorous.  Another 
is  Across  the  State,  a  child  story.  A  Pilgrim 
from  Abyssinia  is  a  story  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, while  a  lighter  vein  is  maintained  in 
Charles  Fleming  Embree's  story,  A  Fair 
Upsetter  of  Customs. 

There  is  a  charming  story  in  the  Xew 

Year's  number  of  Everybody's,  entitled  Sul  and 
Shumul,  and  purporting  to  be  a  new  Arabian 
Night  story.  It  is  by  Alfred  R.  Calhoun  and 
is  translated  from  the  Arabian.  An  interest- 
ing sociological  study  in  fictional  fornri  is  A 
Member  of  the  Masses,  by  Katharine  Holland 
Brown,  while  Kootenai  Jack,  by  Frederick  V. 
Dey,  is  a  study  of  life  on  the  Indian  frontier. 
Of  historical  interest  is  the  account  of  Trage- 
dies of  Steamboat  Histories.  It  deals  with 
a  romance  of  the  old  Mississippi.  Two 
articles  of  national  interest  are  those  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  1832,  and  How  Roosevelt 
Became  President.  The  one  is  by  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis,  and  the  other  by  David  Graham 
Phillips. 

Frank   Leslie's  for  January  has    in    it 

Commander  R.  E.  Peary's  article — Huntinjr 
On    the    Great    Ice,    a    paper   of    siirpassingl 
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interest.  It  is  the  explorer's  personal  narra- 
tive of  how  the  arctic  expedition  obtains  its 
food  supply,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
excellent  -and  most  unusual  photographs. 
Commander  Peary  gives  a  short  account  of 
many  of  the  Arctic  animals,  among  them  the 
various  seals  and  walruses,  the  different  kind 
of  whales,  ermine,  the  Arctic  hare,  fox  and 
wolf,  esquimaux  dogs.  Polar  bear,  reindeer  and 
musk-ox.  Two  biographical  papers  of  interest 
are  those  on  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  A  rather  unusual  article  upon 
objects  of  common  interest  is  that  which  treats 
of  The  Great  American  Barnyard.  It  is  enter- 
tainingly illustrated.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  short  stories  in  this  issue,  among  them 
one  by  Robert  Barr,  entitled  Marcella's  Inter- 
vention; another  by  Anna  Hamilton  Yeaman 
is  illustrated  with  clever  drawings  of  children 
by  B.  Cory  Kilvert.  There  is  a  study  of 
William  H.  Crane  and  a  little  sketch — Hot  Air 
Ballooning.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  has 
contributed  some  verse. 

To  the  lover  of  animal  stories  Mr.  Her- 
bert K.  Job's  writings  are  always  a  delight, 
and  his  City  of  the  Pelicans  in  the  January 
issue  of  Outing  will  not  be  found  an  exception. 
His  account  of  the  denizens  of  Pelican  Island 
is    tndy    remarkable. 


The  Last  Wolverine  is  another  animal 
story  and  comes  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull.  His  own  drawings  which  illus- 
trate it  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  story. 
Mollie  B.  is  a  tale  of  a  horse  and  a  deacon.  It 
is  both  humorous  and  pathetic.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  dogs*  will  be  found  in  Com- 
mander Robert  E.  Peary's  description  of 
sledge  traveling  over  the  polar  ice,  the  second 
article  which  Mr.  Peary  has  contributed  on  that 
subject  this  month.  The  Ponies  of  the  New 
Forest  tells  of  a  race  of  half  wild  animals  that 
inhabit  a  little  known  comer  of  England.  Man- 
trailing  with  Human  Bloodhounds  undoubt- 
edly possesses  greatinterest,  and  is  not  unprofit- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychological 
student,  perhaps ;  however,  the  ordinary  reader 
will  find  it  to  be  sanguinary.  Lillian  C. 
Moeran  writes  on  Toy  Spaniels,  a  subject 
on  which  she  is  certainly  an  authority.  The 
account  of  the  Life  Informal  in  California,  by 
Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  is  a  picture  of  an 
existence  which  certainly  seems  delightful, 
while  Following  Wild  Fowl  in  a  Shanty  Boat, 
while  not  so  luxurious,  has  charms  of  its  own. 
Therie  are  other  articles  of  sportsman's  interest 
and  a  readable  article  on  aiitomobilist's  road 
difficulties. 
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Art,  Music,  Drama 

Crane,  Wm.  H Munsey 's 

•Drama  in  Spain,  The International 

Economics  of  Arts  and  Crafts Chautauquan 

Future  of  Orchestral  Music,  The Atlantic 

L/^ndon  s  Oldest  Art  Club Harper's 

Memories  of  Maulin    Frank  Leslie's 

♦Millais  and  Music Chambers's 

Painting  of  the  Barbizon  School Chautauquan 

♦Recent  Am.  Architecture International 

Biography  and  Reminiscence 

Chamberlain,  Joseph Frank  Leslie's 

*<-' (-instable,  Archibald Chambers's 

•Duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar International 

English  Men  of  Letters    McClure's 

Healer  of  Cripples,  A Munsey's 

♦Kossuth : Comhill 

Krupp,  Friedrich  Alfred World's  Work 

L'/renz.  Dr.  Adolph   Frank  Leslie's 

LortTiz,  Dr.,  Straightener  of  Children McClure's 

Personality  of  Helen  Gould,  The Everybody's 

*kice,  Stephen  Spring Comhill 

♦Sir  Henry  Irving's  Tutor Chambers's 

♦Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly  and 
foreig:n  magazines. 


♦Truth  About  the  "Cottage  Countess" .  .Chambers's 
♦Two  Harvard  Ambassadors  . .  Harvard  Graduates 
♦Zola,  Emile International 

Educational  Topics 

Bowdoin  and  Her  Sons Munsey's 

♦Degrees,  While  You  Wait  . .  .  .Harvard  Graduates 
♦Ecclesiastical  Licensing  of  Teachers.  .Gentlemen's 
♦Raise  Standard  of  A.B.  Degree  Harvard  Graduates 

Essays  and  Miscellanies 

American  Girl,  The W.  Home  Comp. 

Beginnings     " Criterion 

♦Bishop  Stubbs  and  the  Rolls  Series Comhill 

Coal  Tar W.  Home  Com. 

Coinage  of  Words,  The  Harper's 

Cowboy  Sones  and  Dances  Pearson's 

Daughters  of  the  Am.  Revolution   Criterion 

Day  in  the  Regular  Army,  A World's  Work 

Dickens  as  a  Man  of  Letters Atlantic 

♦Domestic  Economy  of  the  Thrush .  .The  Knowledge 

♦Edinbiirgh  Review,  The GentlemaiVs 

♦Evolution  of  the  Rosary,  The Chambers's 

♦Famous  District  Libraries Chambers's 

♦Feeding  of  the  Soldier,  The Gentleman's 

Great  American  Barnyard,  The  . . .  .Frank  Leslie's 
House,  of  Seven  Rooms W.  Home  Comp, 
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♦In  Dr.  Johnson's  Circle Chambers's 

"Japanese"  Embroidery W.  Home  Comp. 

*Jtiggling  with  Birthright Badminton 

lust  for  run W.  Home  Comp. 

Lancaster  Elm Coimtry  Life 

Latest  Novels  of  Howells  and  James,  The .  .Atlantic 

♦Malay  Language,  The Chambers's 

Man  That  Failed,  The World's  Work 

My  Own  Story Atlantic 

♦Natural  Wisdom    Chambers's 

Nature  Study  Club,  The W.  Home  Comp. 

New  Leaf,  A W.  Home  Comp. 

Nox  Dormiendo Atlantic 

Number  4  Park  Street Atlantic 

On  Reading  the  "Inferno"   Century 

Paris  Pawnshops Century 

gualities  of  Warner's  Humor Century 
eal  Apple  and  Where  to  Find  It... Country  Life 

♦Ruskin  s  Maps • Good  Words 

♦Table  and  the  Empire,  The Chambers's 

Those  Who  Lose  in  the  Game  of  Life .  .World's  Work 

Triumphs  of  Youth,  The   Munsey's 

♦Two  Fashionable  Furs Knowledge 

Underground    History    Pearson's 

Vigor  of  Winter,  The Country  Life 

War  Dances  of  a  Dying  Race,  The Criterion 

Why  Shakespeare  Languishes Munsey's 

Historical  and  Political 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Naval  Patriot Harper's 

Auranian  War  of  1902,  The W.  Home  Comp. 

Battleship  of  the  Future,  The Worid's  Work 

Chinese  and  Western  Civilization Harper's 

Contributions  of  the  West  to  Am.  Democracy 

Atlantic 

♦Crown  Estates  in  London,  The Chambers's 

England  in  1902    Atlantic 

Government  by  the  Golden  Rule Munsey's 

Great  Days  in  Great  Careers Everybody's 

♦Home  Rule  for  Am.  Cities International 

How  Roosevelt  Became  President ....  Everybody's 
♦How  Soldiers  Have  Ruled  Philippines  . .  Internat. 

Indiana     Pearson's 

Last  Stand  at  Btmker  Hill W.  Home  Comp. 

Monroe  Doctrine Munsey's 

♦National  Antagonisms International 

♦Plea  for  the  Cape  Loyalists,  A Comhill 

Rxissian  Climax,  A Century 

Rxissian's  Quest  of  the  Pacific Chautauquan 

♦Some  South  African  Prejudices Chambers's 

Religious  and  Philosophical 

♦Am.  Workman  and  the  French International 

♦Beginnings  of  Mind,  The International 

♦Ethnology  and  Science  of  Religion,  The . .  Internat. 

♦Faith  in  Nature International 

♦James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience 

Harvard  Graduates 

♦Philosophy  of  Taine  and  Rcnan International 

♦Why  Criminals  Have  No  Genius  ....  International 

Scientific  and  Industrial 

Becquerel   Rays    Harper's 

Biography  of  an  Office  Building.  The  .World's  Work 

♦"Comet   Perrine"    Knowledge 

♦Comets  of  1903,  The Knowledge 

Conducting  a  Russian  Newspaper.  .World's  Work 

♦Egg  Preservation Chambers's 

♦Eruptions  in  the  West  Indies,  The  . .  Knowledge 
Greatest  Dredge  in  the  World,  The  . .  .  .Pearson  s 
Man  Who  Is  to  Come,  The   Harper's 


Modem  Methods  of  Saving  Ships  .  .  .World's  Work 

juMoon's  Southern  Horn,  The Knowledge 

Plants  of  Crystal Harper  s 

♦Police  Work  of  the  Navy,  The Comhill 

♦Stillman  Infirmary,  The Harvard  Graduates 

War  Against  Disease,  The Atlantic 

Sociologic  and  Economic 

Americanism  for  British  Trade  Unions  .World's  Wk. 

American   Manufactures    World's  Work  * 

♦Boumville   Chambers  s 

Chantey-man,  The Harper's 

Chicago  City  Council  Regenerated   . .  Chautauquan 

Harrisburg  Achievement,  The Chautauquan 

Housewives'  Reciprocity  Bureau.  .W.  Home  Comp. 

Making  St.  Louis  Better Chautauquan 

More  Life  for  Household  Employes.  .  .Chautauquan 

Oil  War  of  1872,  The '. McClure'i, 

Our  Industrial  Invasion  of  Canada . .  World's  Work 

President  and  the  Trusts,  The   Century 

Proportion  of  Citv  and  Countr>'^  Population 

...'. World's  Work 

♦Prospects  in  the  Professions Comhill 

Right  to  Work.  The McClure's 

Shame  of  Minneapolis,  The McClure's 

So-called  Sugar  Trust   Century 

Sociological  R6le  of  the  Forest,  The   .  .  .  .Criterion 

Town  Made  Idle  by  a  Trust,  A World's  Work 

Unemployed  Rich,  The    Everybody's 

What  the  British  Unionists  Saw .  .  World's  Work 

Travel,  Sport  and  Out-of-Doors 

Anybody's  Game Outing 

Arctic  Whaling  of  To-day HarptTs 

Camping  in  the  Snow Country  Life 

♦Central  Africa  by  a  Traveler    Badminton 

City  of  the  Pelicans,  The Outing 

Cook  Estate  at  Lenox,  The Countr>'  Lifo 

Derby  Day  in  the  Snow,  A Pearson's 

Emergencies  of  the  Road Outing 

♦Fishing  and  Poaching  in  Norway   ....  Badminton 
Following  Wild  Fowl  in  a  Shanty  Boat.  .  .  .Outing' 

Freezing  Caverns    Pearson  s 

From  Cairo  to  Khartum Century 

Holiday  Festivities  in  Wash W.  Home  Comp. 

How  to  Take  Big  Game  Fish   Outing 

Hunting  Crocodiles  and  Alligators ....  Countr>'  Life 

Hunting  on  the  Great  Ice Frank  Leslie's 

Hunting  the  Big  Game  of  Alaska Outing 

In  Ethan  Allen's  Country Harper  s 

In  the  Tuscan  Maremma Harper's 

♦Lacrosse  in  England Badminton 

Land  of  Little  Rain.  A Atlantic 

♦Lawless  Hero,  A Badminton 

Life  Informal  in  California,  The Outing 

Looking  Into  the  Caribbean  Craters Century 

Man-trailing  with  Human  Bloodhounds  .  .  .  .Outing 

Perils  of  Alpine  Climbing,  The Munsey's 

Pilgrims  from  Abyssinia   McClure's 

Ponies  of  the  New  Forest   Outin? 

Riding  to  Hounds Country  Life 

Sledging  over  the  Polar  Pack (Jutinc 

Sport  in  the  Arctic  Circle Munsey  s 

♦Sports  in  the  Karoo BadmintV.n 

Sports  of  the  Amphitheater,  The Munsey's 

♦Summer  Days  in  Brittany Gentleman '> 

Tangier  of  To-day    Criterior. 

♦Things  They  Do  Better  in  France Badminton 

Toy   Spaniels    Outing.: 

Up  the  Volga Chautauquan 

♦winter  Sport  in  Normandy Badminton 
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Wit     and     Humor     of    tHe    Press 


This  was  among  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  civil-service  examiner:  "What  is  a  mirage?** 
And  this  was  the  answer  given  by  the  appli- 
cant for  a  position: 

"A  mirage  is  the  act  of  getting  stuck  in  the 
mud." 

George:  *'I  wish  that   I  had   a  wire  to 

clean  this  pipe  out  with. 

Jack  (just  returned  from  the  track):  "Here, 
try  Bill  Smith's  racing  wire!  It  cleaned  me 
out.*' 

^Judge:  "How  did  you  come  to  club  this 

man  so  severely?" 

Officer:  "Well,  yer  honor,  he  kept  parfictly 
shtill  an*  wudn't  dodge  a  single  craek  Oi  made 
at  him.'* 

"I  call  my  dog  Tonic,"  ^id  the  logician, 

'because  he  is  mostly  whi'ne  with  a  slight  in- 
fusion of  bark.** 

"I  call  for  a  division,**  she  cried. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
and  the  question  of  divided  skirts  was  before 
the  house. 

Rita:    "Why   is    Mr.    Kodak    so   glum 

looking?" 

Xita:  "He  and  Eleanor  have  just  come  out 
of  the  dark  room,  where  he  has  evidently 
developed  a  negative.** 

"She  ran  away  with  her  father*s  coach- 
man." 

"Oh,  well,  what  can  you  expect  of  a  family 
that  doesn*t  keep  a  chauffeur?  '* 

Tommy  Backbay:  "Mother,  is  it  a  sin  to 

say  'Rubber-neck'? 

Madame  Backbay:  "It  is  worse  than  a  sin, 
Thomas;  it  is  vulgar.** 

Gyer:  "Bald  heads  remind  me  of  kind 

v^ords." 
Myer :  "What*s  the  answer?  ** 
Gyer:  "They  can  never  dye.** 

Whipper:  "Do  you    think  traveling  on 

those  ocean  greyhounds  is  safe?  '* 

Snapper:  What  kind  of  a  poker  game  do  you 
play?** 

The  Visitor:  "How  is  your  baby? " 

Trained  Nurse:  "First  rate!  He  is  getting 
sf»  now  I  can  occasionally  leave  him  with  his 
mother!*' 

"I  w«h  you  had  broken  the  news  more 

s:ently,  *  sighed  the  editor,  as  the  office  boy 
pied  the  first  page  by  dropping  the  form  down 
iflight  of  stairs." 


A  woman  never  hits  what  she  aims  at 

unless  she  throws  a  kiss. 

-*Fritz:  "I  made  a  mistake  to-day  and 

drank  liquid  out  of  a  fire  extinguisher  J* 

Pat:  "How  did  you  feel?'* 

Fritz:  "Oh!  very  much  pud  oudt." 

So  Like  a  Bargain:  "I  thought  she  re- 
fused him  some  time  ago  because  he  was  so 
fat?" 

"Well,  she  did;  biit  since  then  he's  been  re- 
duced from  200  to  198." 

First    Football     Player    (bending   over 

injured  player):  "Poor  Jack!  He  didn't  know 
what  struck  him." 

Second  Football  Player:  "No!  His  first 
words  were:  'Arrest  the  chauffeur "  " 

"Why  so  dismal?" 

"I  am  afraid  our  wedding  trip  will  take  all 
the  cash  I  have  saved  up!" 

"What  of  it,  a  wedding  trip  only 'happens 
once  in  two  or  three  years." 

"I  hear  your  son  is  reading  law.'* 

"No,  sir.  It's  a  mistake.  My  son  is  sitting 
in  the  back  office,  with  his  feet  on  a  desk, 
smoking  cigarettes." 

Muggins:  "My  cook  left  because  we  re- 
fused to  treat  her  as  one  of  the  family." 

Buggins:  "Humph!  My  cook  expects  to  be 
treated  as  company." 

"Papa,  do  lobsters  have  hearts?" 

"I  don't  know,  Willie.     Ask  your  sister!" 

"What  are  her  attractions? " 

"Chiefly  U.  S.  three  per  cents." 

Hints  for  an  insomaniac:     If  you  can't 

get  to  sleep,  count  three  billions,  taking  care 
to  pronounce  each  number  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly. If  this  does  not  prove  effective,  get 
out  of  bed  and  turn  eighteen  handsprings. 
Observe  a  proper  regard  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  thing,  and  see  that  they  are  of  the  same 
size  and  velocity.  If  you  still  find  you  are 
unable  to  get  into  the  Land  of  Nod,  take  a 
walk  around  the  block,  and  then,  if  this  means 
fails,  go  and  find  a  big  man  and  tell  him  he 
lies.     He'll  put  you  to  sleep. 

Mr.   Heighseed  (in  Italian  restaurant): 

"Say,  Si,  this  here  spaghetty's  all  right,  ain't 
it?" 

Mr.  Meddergrass:  "You  bet!  When  I  git 
home  I'm  a-goin'  tew  write  tew  our  Congress- 
man an'  have  him  send  me  a  package  o  the 
seed,  §o's  I  kin  raise  it  fer  myself," 
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iSayin^s     of     the     Children 


Messenger:  "Hello,  Thoity-nine,  where 's  yer 
uniform?     Ain't  yer  messengerin'  no  more?'* 

Ex-Ditto:  "Naw." 

Messenger :  *  * Clerkin '  ? " 

Ex-Ditto:  ''Naw,  office-boyin'." 

"Well,    Johnny,    my    dear,    how.  are    you 

getting  on  with  your  French  ?" 

"Oh,  very  well,  imcle.  We  translate  quite  nice, 
sensible  sentences  now,  such  as  *My  uncle  never 
allows  my  birthday  to  pass  without  giving  me  a 
present,'  or  *It  is  certain  that  my  imcle  will  give  me 
something  quite  splendid  this  time. ' " 

"Are  you  a  self-made  man?"  asked  little 

Bobbie  of  the  visitor. 

"I  am,  my  boy,"  replied  the  visitor,  much 
pleased. 

"An*  ain't  you  sorry  you  didn't  let  somebuddy 
else  help  you?"  persisted  Bobbie. 

Little  Teddy,  when  told  that  he  was  growing 

fast,  answered:  "Yes,  too  fast;  I  think  they  water 
me  too  much.  Why,  I  have  to  take  a  batn  every 
morning!" 

Boston   Mother:   "If  you  had  my  faith  in 

Christian  Science,  daring,  you  would  have  no  tooth- 
ache." 

Little  Daughter:  "Well,  mother  if  you  had  my 
toothache,  you  wouldn't  have  any  faith." 

Teacher:     "And     the    twenty-first    day    oi 

December  is  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  is  it  not?" 

Tommy:  "  Sometimes." 

Teacher:  "Only  sometimes?" 

Tommy:  "Yes'm.     When  it's  a  holiday." 

Mother:    "Your  schoolmaster  can't  be  such 

a  mean  man  as  vou  make  out.  I  noticed  his  son 
had  all  the  toys  ne  can  possibly  want." 

"Why,  those  are  what  his  father  takes  away  from 
the  other  boys." 

^Joseph  Jefferson^  asked  by  one  of  his  little 

friends  to  hear  him  recite  his  lesson  in  ancient  his- 
tory, put  this  question: 

"Who  was  Atlas?" 

"A  giant  who  was  supposed  to  support  the  world,'' 
answered  the  child. 

"Oh,  he  supported  the  world,  did  he  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  who  supported  Atlas?" 

The  little  fellow  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment, 
but  after  a  little  thought,  said : 

"I  guess  he  must  have  married  a  rich  wife." 

First  Little  Boy:  "My  paw's  got  a  otto- 

mobcel." 

Second  Little  Boy:  "That's  nothing;  my  paw's 
got  dyspepsy." 

"Willie,  do  you  know  what  happens  to  the 

bad  little  boys?" 

"Sure." 

"What?" 

"They  have  more  fun  than  the  good  little  boys." 

Tommy:     Say  ma,  Mrs.  Swellman  up  the 

street  was  lookin'  at  that  tear  you  sewed  up  m  my 
jacket  the  other  day,  and  she  said  it  was  done  just 
beautiful. 


Ma  (delighted):     Well,  that  was  a  compliment 
coming  from  her. 

Tommy:  Yes'm,  and  say,  ma,  I  just  got  another 
tear  for  you  to  fix  up. 

Teacher:     Tommy,  if  you  gave  your  little 

brother  nine  sticks  of  candy  and  then  took  away 
,sSven,  what  would  that  make? 

Tommy:    It  would  make  him  yell. 

The  Mother:  "  Now,  Elsie,  did  I  teach  you  to 

throw  your  clothes  on  the  floor  in  that  disreputable 
way?" 

Elsie:  "No,  mamma;  I  learned  myself." 

Bobby,  whose  father   has   a   thorourfibrcd 

chestnut  horse,  declares  that  the  reason  Firefly 
won't  eat  horse  chestnuts  is  that  he  thinks  they 
come  from  his  own  family  tree. 

Bobby's  sister,  Marjory,  is  even  more  learned 
where  animals  are  concerned.  She  was  told  the 
other  day  that  the  reason  the  camel  had  a  hump 
on  his  back  was  because  when  a  baby  he  had  been 
dropped  by  his  nurse. 

It  was  the  fortime  of  small  James  to  be  left  to 

the  training  of  an  extremely  religious  aunt.  He 
learned  his  catechism,  recited  psalms,  and  went  to 
church  to  an  extent  rare  in  these  days.  One  Sun- 
day morning  a  party  of  young  men  staying  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  spending  the  summer  started 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  James  wistfully  declined 
a  cordial  invitation  to  accompany  ttiem.  He 
watched  them  out  of  sight  and  then  went  into  the 
house  to  relate  the  circumstances  to  his  aunt— 
perhaps  also  to  fortify  a  weakening  spirit  by  her 
approval. 

"Why  couldn't  you  go  fishing,  James?"  inquired 
the  preceptress.. 

"Because  it  is  Sunday,"  he  replied  sadly. 

"Why  can  you  not  go  fishing  on  Sunday?"  she 
continued,  to  impress  the  matter  the  more  deeply 
upon  the  infant  mind. 

"The  Simday  is  the  Lord's  day.  *The  Lord 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it,'"  he  re- 
peated glibly.  "But  oh,"  he  added,  with  a  re- 
oellious  sigh,  "I  wish  he  had  taken  Monday." 

""What    on    earth  are  you  doing  in  here. 

Tommy,"  asked  his  mother,  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  henhouse  whence  had  been  coming  for 
five  minutes  or  more  a  series  of  dismal  .squawkings. 
accompanied  by  a  loud  flapping  of  wings. 

"I  am  trying,"  said  Tommy,  who  seemed  to  U- 
doing  something  with  a  knotted  rope,  "to  fix  this 
rooster  so  his  alarm  won't  go  off  before  sev<.n 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

Little  Freddie,  of  three  and  a  half  years,  was 

taken  to  see  a  small  calf  for  his  amusement,  whil 
his  mother  was  at  her  club.      When  the  calf  began 
to  bawl  he  said: 

"Poor  little  taffy!  has  oor  mamma  dawn  to  thv 
cub,  too?" 

Father:  "Harry  what  is  the  equator?" 

Harry:  "Well,  it  is  something  like  a  lie.  " 

Father:  "Soil,  aren't  you  mistaken?" 

Harry:  "No  sir.  I  heard  the  geography  class  sav 
it  the  other  day.  They  said  it  was  the  imaginarie:} 
lying  about  the  center  of  the  earth. " 
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Op  e  n     ^      ^      ^ 

Talks      ^      Witk      yff 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


Q17.  Will  you  kindly  publish  one  or  more  poems 
of  A.  M.,  who  wrote  On  What  Sea?  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  June,  1901.  It  was  copied  ffom 
London  Outlook. — Mrs.  T.  N.  Ellis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[We  have  no  more  information  than  otfr 
readers  have  concerning  A.  M.,  the  writer  of 
this  poem  in  The  Outlook,  and  therefore  cannot 
print  other  of  his  or  her  writings.] 


Q18.  Please  advise  me  what  magazines  take 
translations  from  the  French. — Mrs.  Lucie  Joly, 
Gennantown,  Pa. 

[There  are  very  few  in  this  country.  Short 
Stories,  published  by  The  Current  Literature 
Publishing  Co..  N.  Y.,  take  a  few  translations 
of  short  French  fiction;  The  Literary  Digest, 
weekly,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y., 
use  short  translations  from  French  news 
articles,  usually  of  scientific,  art,  or  literary 
interest;  Public  Opinion,  N.  Y.  City,  some- 
times does  the  same  thing;  and  French  trans- 
lations appear  in  The  Eclectic,  N.  Y.  City,  and 
The  Living  Age,  Boston,  but  whether  they  are 
contributions  or  clippings  from  other  publi- 
cations we  cannot  say.] 

9^9-  (i)  I  also  seek  information.  Where  can  I 
and  the  Lost  Cause,  written  by  a  Southern  poet  soon 
afterthe  Civil  War? 

(2)     The  following  quotation,  I  am  conivnced,  is 
from  Robert   Bridges,   but  am  unable   to   find   it 
itrr.ong  his  lyrics.     Will  someone  acquainted  with 
his  poetry  kindly  tell  me  where  I  n;iay  fmd  it: 
"The  men  I  meet  work  as  their  fathers  wrought 

With  little  bettered  means;  for  works  depend 
^  works  and  overlap,  and  thought  on  thought." 

Thanking  you  in  advance. — ^Arie  Foster  Jones, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine. 

[(i)The  editor  is  of  the  impression  that  Father 
Ryan,  the  priest-poet  of  the  Confederacy,  has  a 
puem  by  this  name,  but  in  looking  through 
the  volume  he  fails  to  find  it.  Perhaps  this 
volume  is  incomplete,  and  further  efforts  to 
f^nd  the  authorship  of  the  poem  will  be  made.] 


[From  time  to  time  the  editor  is  asked  to 
reprint  parts  of  poems  of  which  the  querists 
wish  complete  copies.  Lack  of  space  fre- 
quently prevents  this  and  the  letters  are  held 
3ver.     A  number  of  these  are  given  below:] 

920-  There  came  out  in  an  English  magazine, 
either  Good  Words  or  The  Sunday  Magazine,  some 
ime  between  1870  and  1874  or  1875,  a  little  poem, 


1  do  not  recall  the  title,  but  the  first  verse  was  this: 
Two  little  angels,  child  angels  you  know. 

Sit  on  each  side  of  the  boy  that  must  die. 
Smile  at  each  other  and  nod  their  heads  so; 

Saying,  "We'll  fly  with  him  up  to  the  sky," 
Saying,  "His  life  hai  been  merry  and  fleet; 

Just  for  a  moment  he's  suffering  pain" — 
Sinking,  "He'll  laugh  to  find  Heaven  so  sweet, 

Never  he'll  care  to  see  London  again." 
Innocent  child  anjgels  flutter  their  wings. 

Sweet  is  the  song  that  a  child  angel  sings. 
I  would  like  so  much  to  have  a  copy  of  this  beauti- 
tul  little  poem,  and  I  hope,  through  your  highly  es- 
teemed coltunns,  to  obtain  one.  Tliere  is  another 
trinted  some  time  ago  in  the  papers.  My  Neighbor's 
Baby,  beginning: 

A  sturdy,  fair-haired  laddie 

Was  Roger,  my  neighbor's  son. 
With  the  innocent  look  in  his  blue  eyes. 
Of  a  life  that  has  just  begun. 
— Mrs.  H.  V.  Reynolds,  Marietta,  Georgia. 


921. 


There  was.  a  poem,  beginning: 
Little  Tommy  found  a  shilling 

As  he  went  to  school  one  day ; 
*'Now,"  said  he,  "I'll  make  my  fortune, 
For  I'll  plant  it  right  away." 
I  think  it  was  printed  in  what,  in  my  yotmg  days, 
was  called  The  Youth's  Cabinet.     I  should  be  very 
grateful  if  I  could  have  it;  if  you  can  put  me  in  the 
way  of  finding  it. — (Mrs.)  Maynard  French,  Glen- 
dale,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


922.  Can  anyone  tell  the  author  of  a  poem  re- 
lating to  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  Plymouth, 
and  the  defense  of  one  by  Capt.  Tristram  Hull.  A 
portion  of  the  poem  follows: 

And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice  so  kind 
to  me. 
Growled  back  its  stormy  answer,  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea. 
"By  the  living  God  that  made  me!    I  would  sooner, 
in  this  bay. 
Sink  ship,  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  man 

away!" 
Was  J.  G.  Whit  tier  the  author?  and  what  was  the 
poem? — C.  C.  H.,  ftx)vidence,  R.  I. 


923.     (i)  Will  you  please  try  to  find  for  me  a 
poem  containing  the  lines : 
"There  she  stands, 

An  empty  urn  in  her  withered  hands." 
I  think  it  refers  either  to  Greece  or  Rome. 
(2)     Also  I  should  very  much  like  the  poem,  with 
author's  name,  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

By  the  song  of  the  sea  that  compelleth 
A  path  for  the  rock-cleaving  stream 
I  summon  thee,  recreant  dreamer, 
To  rise  and  follow  thv  dream. 

— C.  Whitehead,  Denver,  Colo. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS 


924.  Where  can  I  find  a  poem,  I  thkik  it  is 
entitled  The  Sea  Gull,  the  first  lines  of  which  run 
thus: 

Far,  far  o'er  the  deep  is  my  island  home, 

Where  the  sea  gull  roams  and  rei^s  alone, 
Where  naught  is  seen  but  the  bleatmg*  rock 
And  naught  is  heard  but  the  ocean's  shock. 
♦Or   bleaching. 

Another  verse  runs  thus: 

In  his  deep  saloon  with  coral  crowned, 

Where  gems  are  sparkling  above  and  around, 
He  gathers  his  harem  of  love  and  grace. 

And  beauty  he  takes  to  his  cold  embrace; 
For  he  loves  to  gather  in  glory  there 

The  choicest  things  of  earth  and  air. 
I  don't  mean  to  take  up  all  Open  Questions  with 
the  above,  but  1  would  be  very  grateful  to  receive 
any  information  which  might  help  me  to  secure 
the  poem.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  a 
re^lar  subscriber  to  Current  Literature,  which  I 
enjov  reading  very  much. — D.  Q.  Blackly,  Belize, 


925.  Will  you  kindly  publish  in  full  the  poem 
entitled :  There  is  No  Death  ?  Some  lines,  fugitive,  are 
given  below,  but  the  poem  entire  is  beyond  my  search. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  a  constant  reader  by  either 
publishing  the  lines  in  full  or  directing  me' to  find 
them.  The  poem  is  often  by  mistake  accredited  to 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  but  Lord  Lytton  was  not  the 
author.  It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  McCreery  in  1862 
and  published  in  Arthur's  Home  Magas^ine  in  July, 
1863.  I^  was  copied  by  E.  Bulmer  and  sent  over 
his  own  name  to  the  Chicago  Farmer's  Advocate. 
The  compositor,  to  whom  the  copy  was  given,  not 
being  familiar  with  the  name  of  Bulmer,  but  know- 
ing that  of  Bulwer,  changed  a  letter  in  the  name  of 
the  claimant  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  name  of  the  tr\ie  author, 
McCreery,  was  suppressed  and  that  of  Bulwer  sub- 
stituted for  the  copyist,  Bulmer.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  poem  are  herewith  quoted : 
There  is  no  death,  for  that  which  we  call  death, 

For  want  of  knowledge  of  all  modes  of  work 
Wherewith  the  Almighty  works,  for  want  of  words 

To  picture  well  the  little  that  we  know — 
What  we  call  death  is  nothing  but  divorcement: 

The  keen  sword  from  the  worn  and  fretted  scab- 
bard, 
The  oil  and  wick  and  flame  from*  the  weak  lamp. 

The  breath  of  God  ta'en  back  again  to  Heaven 
After  it  warmed  a  portion  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  death.     A  noble  thought  ne'er  dies, 
A  good  deed  never  dies,  nor  a  good  word, 

Nor  anything  which  since  the  world  began 
Ever  did  good,  even  in  the  humblest  way 

Unto  humanity.     There  is  no  death  in  Nature, 
Nor  in  man's  body,  nor  unto  man's  soul. 

There  is  no  death  in  anything  but  doubting. 
♦         ♦♦♦*♦ 
It  is  a  melancholy  mystery 

To  think  that  a  few  grains  of  dust  and  mould 
Cover  the  brain  that  grasped  the  universe. 

Choke   up   the   warm   now   of   the   heart-poured 
speech. 
Quench  the  sweet  fire  of  souls  that  warmed  a  world. 

And  still  the  beating  of  those  breasts  with  which 
The  heart  of  man  kept  unison. 

• — Cliarles  V.  Binglcy,  Baltirnore,  Md 


926.  (i)  Can  you  tell  me  where  this  quotation, 
or  a  true  rendering  of  it,  may  be  found.? 

"A  child  crying  in  the  night, 
A  child  crying  for  the  fight," 
— then  something  about  its  only  language  being  a  en 
(2)     Also  where  I   can  find  a  volume  of  short 
stories^  perhaps  ten  years  old,  of  Southern  characters 
in  which  was  one  story  called.   How  Walk-a-lc<; 
Adams  Met  Up  with  a  TarUr.     The  author  was  a 
woman,  I  think.— (Mrs.)  S.  W.  Shepard. 

927.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  locate  the  followng 
cmotation  which  came  to  my  notice  in  a  little  pam- 
phlet of  which,  however,  I  have  not  the  title; 

Bv  showing  conclusively  and  clearly. 
That  Death  is  a  stupid  blimder  merei^ , 
And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives. — Longfellow. 
I  can  neither  find  it  in  Lonrfellow  nor  in  any 
book  of  quotations  in  our  Public  Library.  DoubtK>V 
there  are  some  connected  with   your  institution,  or 
some  other  to  whom  you  can  refer  this  letter  and 
with  whom  the  lines  are  familiar,  or  who  may  have 
facilities  for  finding  it  which  are  riot  at  my  disposiil 
If  you  will  kindly  help  ^^^  i^  ^^is  you  will  oblige  nic 
very  much,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  use  the  lines  it 
I  can  do  so  correctly.     Possibly  the  author  is  other 
than  Longfellow. — Helen  M.  Blodgett,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 
896.  [The  reply  given  under  thisjnumberin 
the  Decembei*  issue  was  misleading.  It  refers 
to  The  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman  by 
Mrs.  Clifford,  whereas  the  publication  inquireii 
about  was  another  novel,  The  Letters  of  a 
Worldly  Woman,  which  ran  serially  in  the 
English  magazine.  Temple  Bar.  The  natural 
error  of  confounding  the  two  publications  was 
made  after  the  answer  referred  to  was  printed] 

908.  I  have  received  a  reply  to  my  inquin^  f'-r 
the  book,  As  Others  Saw  Him,  in  your  Novemlxr 
issue.  It  comes  from  Mr.  G.  Darlow,  Lo.«:  Angelc-, 
Cal.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  services. — M.  Shapiro, 
Eveleth,  Minn. 

897  (2)  Replying  to  Charles  L.  Hincke,  Parker. 
Col.,  the  title  of  the*  poem  referred  to  is  The  Citv  tf 
the  Living,  and  will  be  found  in  a  small  volume  of 
poems  by  Elizabeth  Akers  (Florence  Percy.)  I 

This  gifted  writer  is  also  author  of  Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  A  Dream,  and  other  poems  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  tenderness.  She  was  the  wife  of  Mart  | 
Taylor  of  San  Francisco,  and  later  married  Paul 
Akers,  a  sculptor  living  in  Rome. — Julia  A.  Puivl. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 

[We  publish  this  letter,  although  this  query 
has  already  been  answered  (in  our  Novembi  r 
issue),  because  it  tells  our  readers  something 
about  the  talented  author  who  has  more  thaai 
once  rendered  kindly  aid  to  them  and  ilie| 
editor  in  these  columns.  A  copy  of  this 
poem  has  also  been  sent  by  Louise  P.  Spooner, 
of  Republic,  Ohio,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
querist.     The  editor's  thanks  for  thi?se  replies.] 
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THE  lECENT     ^^     *^^     present     writing,    the 
«|!J2.i".      recent       disagreeable       political 

VENEZUELA  .  «  ^    •       r»       ^t.    a 

entanglement  m  South  America 
which  threatened  to  involve  three  great  world 
powers,  bids  fair  to  be  settled  amicably  and 
without  any  international  complications.  The 
results  so  far  have  been  interesting  and  most 
unexpected.  Almost  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  center  of  interest  shifted  from  Vene- 
zuela to  the  United  States,  from  the  payment 
of  a  debt  to  a  definite  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  United  States  dis- 
covered that  in  order  to  maintain  a  policy 
whose  greatest  efficacy  virtually  relies  upon 
its  very  intangibility,  the  nicest  diplomacy 
would  be  necessary.  Our  position  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  great  delicacy,  and  to  have  come 
out  of  it — as  it  now  seems  we  have — not  only 
without  committing  ourselves  but  with  added 
credit  and  world  praise  is  a  matter  of  no  slight 
congratulation. 

It  can  in  fairness  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
Germany  meant  to  make  us  declare  ourselves 
explicitly  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
order  to  do  this  she  had  the  best  of  pretexts 
at  her  back.  No  free  country  can  assume  a 
protectorate  over  another  free  country  and 
shield  that  country  from  paying  its  lawful 
debts.  In  the  present  instance  the  conditions 
were  pectiliar  in  that  the  United  States  had 
herself  established  a  precedent  in  a  like 
matter.  In  collecting  debts  from  South 
American  republics  we  have  employed  practi- 
cally the  very  means  which  Germany  and 
England  attempted  to  use.  On  the  surface, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  foreign 
powers  did  nothing  that  was  not  in  exact 
accord  with  precedence  and  right.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  assurance  was  given  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  acquire  a  foot- 
hold in  Venezuela. 

This  looks  all  very  well,  but  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  more  closely,  the  question 
works  out  somewhat  differently.  In  order 
to  collect  these  debts  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  establish  a  "peaceful  blockade" 


and  collect  the  customs  of  the  port.  The 
treasury  of  Venezuela  is  in  none  too  flourishing 
a  condition.  How  many  years  it  might  take 
to  collect  the  amounts,  and  what  damage  this 
might  work  upon  financial  interests  were  the 
points  at  issue.  And  what  foothold  might 
not  a  foreign  power  almost  imperceptibly 
obtain  during  such  a  time  is  not  hard  to  see 
— especially  wheh  the  turbulent,  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  is  taken  into  accoxmt. 
A  country  where  revolutions  are  a  business, 
and  where  the  foreign  elements  are  big,  is  in 
a  rather  good  position  to  lose  its  liberty. 

Germany  must  have  seen  all  this  very 
clearly.  The  cleverness  of  l:]^gr4)roposal  that 
President  Roosevelt  act  as  arLiter  when  she 
saw  that  she  could  not  coerce  us  into  a  defi- 
nitely stated  policy  showed  this  plainly.  And 
the  statesmanship  that  brought  about  the 
result  that  not  President  Roosevelt  but  the 
Hague  Tribunal  shoiild  be  the  adjudicator 
was  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  which  won  uni- 
versal admiration.  It  has  saved  the  United 
States  an  embarrassing  position,  and  it  has 
given  recognition  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 
It  has  put  another  rung  in  the  ladder  which 
leads  from  war  to  arbitration.  Recently 
there  have  been  rumors  that  the  question 
will  never  reach  the  Hague  but  be  settled 
amicably  by  diplomats  in  Washington.  This 
woxild  but  redound  the  more  to  our  credit. 

One  of  the  rather  curious  results  of  the 
whole  affair  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
Germany  and  England  and  the  subsequent 
revtilsion  of  England  against  this.  While 
Mr.  Kipling  is  rather  harsh  in  his  words,  he 
yet  mirrors  the  English  feeling — the  feeling 
of  having  been  tricked  into  a  situation  from 
which  little  or  no  honor  coiild  accrue.  The 
London  Spectator  thus  speaks: 

The  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  public  mind  at 
being  yoked  with  Germany  in  the  infliction  of 
ptmishment  upon  the  errant  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
a  feeling  which  has  been  more  nearly  tmanimous 
than  any  experienced  in  the  present  generation,  is 
reflected  with  extraordinary  vividness  in  a  poem 


I30 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


by  Mr.  Kipling  published  in  the  Times  entitled 
Tlie  Rowers.  The  poet  there  exactly  interprets 
and  nmkes  consdotis  the  national  feeling: 

"They  sang:  *What  reckoning  do  ye  keep 
And  steer  her  by  what  star, 
If  we  come  unscathed  from  the  Southern  deep 
To  be  wrecked  on  a  Baltic  bar? 

Last  night  ye  swore  our  voyage  was  done, 

But  seaward  still  we  go; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  of  a  secret  vow 

Ye  have  made  with  an  open  foel 

The  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold, 

Our  wounds  are  bleeding  yet — 
And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 

To  help  them  press  for  a  debt  1 

'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 

That  use  upon  the  seas, 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  find 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these?" 

Mr.  Kipling 'has  been  blamed  for  the  too  great 
fierceness  of  his  poem,  and  meii  have  feared  its 
tendency  to  embroil  us  still  further  with  Germany. 
In  ordinary  cicumstances  we  shotdd  have  agreed 
that  it  was  wrong  to  increase  national  animosity, 
but  we  fear  that  in  the  case  of  Germany  nothing 
could  increase  the  animosity  of  the  dominant 
public  opinion.  Here  there  is  a  real  need  for  speak- 
mg  out  plainly  and  strongly.  Only  by  such  speech 
can  we  hope  to  convince  the  government  that  we 
cannot,  ana  will  not,  become  the  allies  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  control  of  our  foreign  policy  must  not 
be  placed  even  for  an  hour  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor. 


AMERICAN      *' Cecil  Rhodes  once    passed  his 
INTERESTS  IN     hand  across  the  map  of  Africa 

CANADA  ^^^  g^.^^  «  J  WBXit  tO  866  this  *'  all 

red,"  or,  in  other  words,  all  British.'  A  like 
American  expansionist,  who  hoped  to  see  the 
American  continent  'all  red',  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States,"  writes  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Montgomery  in  the  World's  Work,  "  could 
readily  fancy  in  taking  such  a  trip  as  I  recently 
took  from  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Vancouver, 
that  a  reddish  tinge  covers  territory  far  to  the 
north  of  our  northern  political  limits;  for  the 
industrial  boimdary  of  the  United  States  nms 
in  a  waving  line  across  the  continent  well 
within  the  Canadian  territory." 

Mr.  Montgomery  discovered  on  his  trip  that 
American  capital  and  American  labor  were 
deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  almost  every 
Canadian  endeavor.  The  whole  development 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  due  more  to  Henry  M. 
Whitney  of  Boston  than  to  any  other  man. 
The  opening  up  of  the  country  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  through  American  brains  and 
American  labor.  The  successful  manipula- 
tion of  the  railroad  systems,  the  development 
of  the  mines,  the  cattle-raising  and  grain-pro- 


ducing industries,  the  manufactures  and  prod- 
ucts show  everywhere  the  strong  and  definite 
impress  of  the  American  hand.  "The  story 
begins  at  the  Atlantic  threshold  of  Canada 
and  proceeds  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — with  Ameri- 
can achievements  all  the  way." 

It  would  be  delightful  to  speculate  what 
national  results  are  likely  to  follow  from  such 
an  ** industrial  invasion,"  but  the  speculation 
at  this  time  would  be  futile  as  far  as  definite- 
ness  is  concerned.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
imminent,  and  that  is  that  as  American  capital 
and  American  interests  grow  more  important 
in  Canada,  the  question  of  the  tariff  is  bound 
to  come  into  increasing  prominence.  As  for 
Canada  itself,  some  results  are  bound  to  follow. 
**  What  the  social  or  political  result  will  be  it 
is  too  early  to  prophesy.  In  some  quarters  of 
Canada  anxiety  is  expressed,  but  it  would 
seem  needlessly.  That  the  fusion  of  the  two 
peoples  caused  by  counter  migration  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  across  a  purely  arbitrary 
boundary  is  inevitable,  is  the  conclusion  of 
some  observers ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  guarantees 
the  final  occupation  of  the  land  by  men  of  the 
same  sturdy  stock,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  with  customs,  laws,  and  religion  essentially 
alike."  

THE  UTEST  The  announcement*  that  at  no 
™iRELess^  very  distant  day  wireless  teleg- 
TEUfiRAPNY  raphy  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  daily  newspapers  on 
the  big  ocean  liners,  and  that  a  certain  vessel 
has  already  been  chosen  for  the  initial  trial 
fills  one  with  mingled  sensations  of  delight  and 
despair.  The  great  simple  wonder  of  the 
thing  almost  takes  the  breath  away.  The  idea 
that  sailing  in  mid-ocean,  with  not  a  vestige  of 
land  in  sight,  one  might  sit  down  over  one's 
cigar  and  read  the  day's  happenings  in  New 
York,  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  or  the  globe  at 
large,  would  ten  years  ago  have  been  con- 
sidered the  vagaries  of  a  dreamer  or  an  over- 
florid  novelist.  Yet  the  dream  is  soon  to 
become  a  reality,  and  while  we  accept  it  with 
a  feeling  of  amused  surprise,  we  take  it  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  an  age  when  mar- 
vels have  grown  commonplace. 

The  benefits  of  being  ever  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  land  are  manifold.  They 
are  so  evident  and  patent  that  to  eniux^prate 
them  would  be  tedious.  The  point  to  be 
questioned  is  whether  the  scheme  has  any 
drawbacks,  and  if  so,  what  they  are.  And 
that  there  are  drawbacks  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  over-practical  may  call  these  sentin^ental 
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and  superfine,  but  they  are  at  bottom  vital  as 
the  virtues.  We  are  so  much  taken  up  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
finer  and  quieter  elements  of  existence.  It  is  a 
transgression  upon  this  esthetic  character  of 
life  wherein  the  present  attempt  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  states  the 
case  very   clearly   and  concisely: 

A  ship  at  sea  is  the  most  complete  illustration 
conceivable  of  the  rest  cure.  The  invalid  can  receive 
no  tantalizing  letters.  The  daily  newspaper,  which 
he  finds  indispensable  in  his  activities  at  home,  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired  on  an  ocean  breakfast 
table.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  fraud  "extra"  does 
not  break  the  rhythm  of  the  waves.  Hitherto  no 
telegram  fractured  the  profound  sleep  of  the  ocean 
voyage.  Freedom  from  distraction  of  every  kind 
is  an  elementary  restorer  oJ  health.     If  the  Marconi 

r;em  equip  ocean  ships  with  a  dajly  newspaper, 
hygienic  character  01  ocean  travel  will  lose  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  value. 

If  a  death  dispatch  reach  a  household  ashore,  there 
is  at  least  the  possibility  of  immediate  action  to 
alleviate  its  distressing  effects,  but  the  wireless 
telegram  at  sea,  which  will  disclose  to  traveling 
members  of  the  household  disaster  within  their 
home,  will  be  ten  times  more  grievous  to  receive 
because  the  recipients  will  be  for  days  or  perhaps 
weeks  unable  to  ao  anythine  to  relieve  the  stuferings 
or  mitigate  the  evils  that  have  befallen  the  home 
circle.  Telegrams  of  a  business  nature  will  excite 
their  redoients  without  the  accompaniment  of  land 
powers  which  experience  has  made  helpful  in  times 
of  business  troubles. 

Let  those  to  whom  these  words  seem  over- 
finical  remember  that  every  action  is  followed 
by  a  reaction.  It  is  the  reaction  which  should 
give  rest  and  recuperative  strength.  We  need 
the  quieting,  restful  things  of  this  world,  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  the  strenuous  endeavor. 


THE  fiCNTU  '^^®^®  *^®  some  very  interesting 
AJT  ©F  statistics  on  thei  question  of  giv- 
ing in  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclo- 
pedia for  1902.  The  publishers  estimate  that 
over  $85,000,000  was  given  or  left  by  will,  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  charity.  Of  this  amount, 
however,  owing  to  various  conditions,  less 
than  $70,000,000  can,  with  certainty,  be  dis- 
tributed. The  amount  is  divided  broadly  as 
follows: 
Colkees  and  educational  institutions, 

including  schools  for  manual  training  $30,127,525 
Church    work,    Stmday  -  schools,    and 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association . .       7,588,220 

Foreign  missionaiy  work 263,500 

Benevolent  societies 41364.724 

Hospitals,  nurseries,  and  asylums 26,480,958 

Museums  and  art  institutes 6,372,422 

Libraries 2,157,000 

Cooper  Union 942,440 

New  York  Historical  Society 50,000 

Total $68,346,789 


Further  analysis  shows  that  of  the  immense 
amount  given  for  educational  purposes  five-sixths 
were  contributed  by  persons  still  hving,  while  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  for  foreign  missionary  work 
came  to  th^  boards  through  bequests  of  deceased 
friends.  Almost  two-thir(&  of  the  amount  received 
for  home  church  work  was  in  the  form  of  bequests, 
while  onl^  a  little  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the 
amount  given  for  libraries  was  so  acquired.  Less 
than  one-eleventh  of  the  donations  tor  museums 
and  art  institutes  was  left  by  will,  whereas  various 
benevolent  societies  other  than  those  closely  allied 
with  the  hospital  work  were  indebted  to  the  memory 
of  deceased  benefactors  for  about  four-fifths  of  the 
total  received  during  the  year.  Hospitals  and 
kindred  institutions  received  about  half  of  their 
increase  from  persons  still  living  and  half  as  bene- 
ficiaries under  wills. 

There  seems  to  be  here  a  rather  curious 
phenomenon,  illustrating  a  most  natural, 
yet  nevertheless  most  interesting  phase  of 
human  nature.  The  connection  between 
approaching  death  and  religion  seems  inevi- 
table even  to  the  atheist.  The  man  on  his 
deathbed,  about  to  render  in  a  final  account, 
likes  to  think  that  when  the  books  shall  be 
opened  a  large  credit  may  be  seen  which  has 
gone  toward  the  praise  and  honor  of  his 
Maker.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  not  being 
able  to  pay  one's  way  into  Heaven  one  tries 
to  pave  one's  way  thither.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  being  sound  and  healthy  looks  not  so 
much  toward  the  next  world  as  upon  this 
one.  Therefore,  he  gives  his  money  to  places 
which  will  bring  a  present  honor  and  a  present 
good.  Not  that  this  is  the  conscious  purpose. 
The  greatest  delight  of  giving  is  giving.  The 
selfishness  in  it  is  too  subtle  for  conscious- 
ness. 

It  is  not  hard,  of  course  to  pick  out  who 
have  been  the  great  donors;  the  names  spring 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  lips,  but  the  great 
list  of  those  less  known  is  what  brings  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  We  are,  it  is  good  to 
see,  as  generous  and  free  with  our  money  as  we 
are  eager  to  amass  it. 


S€IENCE 
AND  DISEASE 


The  warfare  of  science  with  dis-  *^ 
ease  is  one  of  those  ever-old 
and  ever-new  contests  which 
have  a  fascination  for  many  minds.  While 
the  training  of  specialists  has  doubtless  done 
much  to  effect  cures  in  individual  cases,  and 
while  the  experiments  of  investigators  have 
certainly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  respecting  disease,  neither  of  these 
factors  have  contributed  so  much  toward  the 
control  of  the  half-dozen  more  important  mala- 
dies that  annually  slay  their  thousands  as  the 
gradual     spread    of    elementary     knowledge 
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respecting  disease  among  increasing  numbers 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  The  immortal 
Jenner  has  for  more  than  a  century  had  the 
credit  of  discovering  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  so  of  saving  the  lives  of  millions;  yet 
it  is  probably  true  that  he  gained  his  knowl- 
edge of  cow-pox,  the  method  of  disseminating 
it^  among  human  beings,  and  the  protection 
it^afforded  against  smallpox  from  the  simple 
dairy  folk  of  Gloucestershire,  who  had  long 
observed  it.  The  world  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  spreading  abroad  the  informa- 
tion he  had  gained,  but  hardly  for  a  true  dis- 
covery or  generalization  in  science.  Pasteur 
worked  out  from  many  contributing  sources 
a  consistent  theory  of  germ  diseases,  and  fol- 
lowing his  reasoning  Behring  and  Roux 
perfected  the  anti-toxin  treatment  of  diph- 
theria, probably  the  greatest  contribution  of 
pure  science  to  the  specific  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. In  the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  while 
science  has  done  much  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  its  epidemics,  only  the  gradual 
education  of  the  public  to  the  protection  of 
its  food  and  water  supplies  can  ever  put  an 
end  to  its  ravages.  Fortunately,  the  public 
is  growing  more  and  more  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  such  protection,  and  the  death-rate 
from  typhus  is  decreasing.  Only  the  coopera- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  widely  scattered 
people  can  destroy  the  malaria-burdened 
mosquito;  but  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever, 
intelligent  action  by  a  single  local  health 
board,  like  that  of  Havana,  will  suffice  prac- 
tically to  conquer  the  disease.  Tuberculosis, 
again,  is  clearly  preventable  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge  that  consumptive  sputum  must 
be  disinfected ;  and  the  end  of  cholera  infantum 
waits  on  the  growth  of  the  simple  practice  of 
sterilizing  milk  for  infants. 

In  all  these  various  directions  while  science 
has  been  the  pioneer  it  remains  for  the  slow 
spread  of  elementary  knowledge  among  the 
people  to  work  the  cure. 

A  NEW  AID  TO  ^^  *^®  December  number  of 
ZOOLOQICAL     Pearson's  Magazine  is  an  article 

CLASSIFICATION  ^jiich  is  far  more  important  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  called  Eye  to  Eye 
with  Wild  Beasts,  and  describes  the  work  of  an 
artist  zoologist,  Mr.  Arthur  Head,  F.Z.S., 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson, 
conceived  the  idea  of  examining  the  eyes  of 
animals  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Mr.  Marcus 
Woodward,  the  writer  of  the  article,  thus  de- 
scribes the  value  of  Mr.  Head's  investigations: 
««Ti^*»  tirork.  indeed,  is  of  vast  importance 


from  the  scientific  point'of  view — providing, 
among  other  things,  an  entirely  new  proof  of 
the  theories  of  evolution,  and  an  entirely  new 
method  of  classifying  the  animal  kingdom — so 
perfect  that,  if  you  show  Dr.  Johnson  a  draw- 
ing of  the  back  of  the  eye  of  any  animal,  he  will 
tell  you  at  once  not  only  to  what  genus  it 
belongs,  but  also  to  what  family,  and  what 
order,  and  what  sub-class.     And  not  only  this, 
but  he  will  tell  you  the  time  (comparatively, 
Mr.    Woodward   must   mean)    at   which   that 
animal  came  into  existence  by  development." 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  discoveries,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Head 
never  before  occurred  to  comparative  anato- 
mists.    Optic  organs  are  striking  instances  of 
gradual    development,    from   the   generalized 
property  of  sensitiveness  to  light,  possessed  by 
many  protozoa,  to  the  marvelously  intricate 
structure  of  the  human  eye.     The  most  primi- 
tive specialized   organ  of  sight  is  merely  a 
patch  of  pigment  more  sensitive  to  light  than 
protoplasm    generally,  and    is    found    in    its 
simplest  condition  in  a  star  fish.     The  ends  of 
the  arms  are  furnished  with  such  patches,  and 
a  muscle  running  along  the  upper  side  of  each 
arm  turns  the  primitive  eye  towards  the  light. 
Compare  this  form  of  eye  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  eye,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  few,  if 
any,  developments  of  animal  organs  present 
such  an  object  for  wonder.     It  is  not  a  subject 
for  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the 
eye  shoiild  become  an  aid  to  classification,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  a  means  of  verifying  classifica- 
tion.    Mr.  Woodward,  in  describing  his  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Head  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London,  tells  how  he  found  him  examining 
the  eye  of  a  Cape  jumping  hare.     Mr.  Head's 
exclamation  was:     *'It  seems  to  me  that  this 
jumping  hare  is  no  more  a  hare  than  I   am. 
His  retina  is  colored  green  and  red,  and   is 
utterly  different  from  the  pure  vermilion  of  all 
the    hare    and    rabbit    family."     Now,     the 
"jumping  hare"   (Pedetes  caffer)  belong   to 
the  same  family  as  the  jerboa  and  the  North 
American  "  jumping  mouse  **  (Zapus  hudsonius) 
a  family  separated,  in  North  American  zoology, 
by  the  porcupines  from  the  hares.     This  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  new  method  of  investiga- 
tion; a  method  which  calls  for  close  attention 
on  the  part  of  all  zoologists. 


EUCTBIC 
HEATINQ 


The  shortness  of  the  coal  supply 
during  the  present  winter  is  cer- 
tain to  increase  the  anxiety 
which,  for  some  years  past,  has  compelled 
attention    to    modes   of    obtaining    hea.t     for 
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household  purposes.  Very  recently  there  has 
appeared  a  description  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  State  Electrician  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  this  direction.  Granted  that  it  is  a  whim, 
a  hobby,  it,  nevertheless,  demonstrates  the 
possibility  of  supplying  heat  from  sources 
other  than  coal. 

A  single  wire  extends  from  Mr.  Barnes's  front 
porch  to  the  supply  wire  of  an  electric  light 
company,  and  through  this  he  obtains  all  the 
light  and  heat,  including  that  employed  in 
cooking,  which  is  required  in  his  household. 
The  wire  is  conducted  to  a  switchboard  in  the 
library  on  the  ground  floor,  and  from  this  center 
control  is  exercised  over  the  supply  for  every 
purpose.  Light,  of  cotu^e,  there  is  in  abun- 
dance, even  to  a  Christmas  tree,  with  600  one- 
candle  bulbs.  Heaters  are  placed  in  the  hall, 
the  two  parlors,  the  library,  the  dining-room 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  every  room  on  the 
second  floor.  These  heaters  are  24  by  12  by 
8  inches,  looking  like  a  black  box  standing  upon 
a  marble  base.  Each  room,  or  all  the  rooms  at 
once,  can  be  heated  as  required,  necessary 
gradation  of  temperature  being  easily  attain- 
able. Each  heater  is  supplied  with  a  safety 
appliance  by  which  the  fuse  is  blown  out  in 
case  the  wire  becomes  short-circuited,  and  thus 
danger  of  fire  is  materially  lessened.  In  the 
kitchen  the  provision  is  even  more  wonderful. 
In  an  electric  oven  bread  can  be  baked,  turkeys 
and  joints  cooked,  broiling  done,  water  boiled, 
tea  and  coffee  made,  sad-irons  and  curling  irons 
heated — all  by  making  various  connections 
with  a  wire ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  supper  party 
after  the  theater,  a  moment  suffices  to  place 
the  chafing-dish  in  commission. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  ideal  and  suggests 
endless  possibilities.  That  it  is  expensive 
under  present  conditions  goes  without  saying. 
Mr.  Barnes  says  that  it  costs  three  times  as 
much  as  it  woiild  cost  to  heat  the  house  with 
coal  or  steam,  but — and  that  "but**  is  a  very 
large  one — it  is  possible,  it  is  effective,  it  is 
convenient.  Human  invention  does  not  stand 
still  under  such  conditions,  and  it  will  find  out 
a  way  for  providing  less  expensive  arrange- 
ments, and  after  that  will  not  rest  until  it  finds 
a  supply  of  electricity  at  a  cost  which  will  com- 
pete with  that  of  other  fuels.  With  all  the 
millions  of  horse  power  in  our  streams  and  tidal 
waters  going  literally  to  waste,  this  should  not 
be  insurmountable.  Shall  we  ever  see  the 
time  when  he  who  builds  his  house  by  stream 
or  ocean  will  be  above  the  troubled  waters  of 
coal  operators  and  miners? 


THE 


The    present    rapid    growth    of 
SPECIALIST      knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 

wonderful  phenomena  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  frequently  the  sheets  of  one*  of  otir 
encyclopedias  are  not  dry  from  the  press  before 
some  subject  which  has  been  treated  most  care- 
ivDly  needs  addition  or  revision.  It  may  be 
some  new  discovery  has  been  made,  some  new 
invention  has  been  evolved,  some  hitherto 
unknown  law  or  principle  has  been  elucidated ; 
in  one  way  or  another  knowledge  is  daily  grow- 
ing from  more  to  more.  Only  a  few  centuries 
ago  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  of  the  monastic 
schools,  the  seven  years'  course  of  grammar^ 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  were  supposed  to  turn  out  the 
perfect  scholar.  Now  a  lifetime  does  not  suffice, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection.  The 
wise  man  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  spoken  of 
trees,  "from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  to 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 
Now  he  woiild  have  all  that  he  could  do  to 
speak  of  conifers  alone.  The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton,  that  paragon  of  Scottish  learning,  who 
astonished  the  universities  of  Europe,  woidd  be 
silenced  beside  a  graduate  from  one  of  our  city 
high  schools.  To  hope  to  attain  even  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  every  branch  of  learning  is 
out  of  the  question,  one  branch  generally  being 
sufficient  for  a  lifetime. 

This,  however,  is  a  condition  which  has  its 
advantages.  It  is  humbling  without  being 
humiliating,  for  it  shows  the  limitations  of 
man's  capacity;  it  compels  concentration  of 
intellectual  powers  instead  of  encouraging  diffu- 
sion of  them;  and  the  very  vastness  of  the 
field  fosters  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
one  spot  in  it  which  may  become  a  man's  own. 
It,  in  short,  produces  the  specialist,  and  herein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  devoted  to 
one  subject,  they  become  strangely  alive  to 
every  phase  and  possibility  of  it.  In  following  ^ 
out  the  intricacy  of  some  line  of  investigation, 
the  mind  appears  to  acquire  a  sense  of  pre- 
vision and  discovery  is  felt,  is  anticipated, 
before  it  is  grasped.  It  is  thus  that  the  great 
specialists  of  our  own  times  have  astounded  the 
world,  and  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  last  half 
century  has  surpassed  many  preceding  centu- 
ries in  its  additions  to  knowledge.  In  the 
specialization  of  study  and  investigation  lies 
the  hope  of  the  future.  He  is  the  wisest  and 
most  successful  student  who  seeks  to  know 
something  of  many  things,  but  above  all,  the 
whole  of  one  thing,  not  little  about  all  things. 
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THE  OBIENT  Minister  Wu  Ting-Fang  con- 
AMO  WMTOMi  tributes  to  the  January  Harper's 
some  observations  on  Chinese 
and  Western  civilization  that  deserve  atten- 
tion/ as,  indeed,  most  of  the  utterances  of  this 
broad-minded  Oriental  do  deserve  attention. 
Long  residence  abroad  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  best  in  Western  civilization  have  failed 
to  convince  this  Chinaman,  who  is  by  inherit- 
ance and  conviction  a  disciple  of  Confucius, 
that  the  civilization  of  the  West  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  East.     He  says: 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  con- 
found civilization  with  political  ascendency.  Civili- 
sation does  not  mean  merely  the  possession  of  the 
most  powerful  battleships  or  the  most  effective 
guns.  It  means  rather  the  victory  of  man  over 
his  environments.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  those 
nations  which  have  contributed  most  to  civiliza- 
tion have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  less  civilized  foes. 
.  Did  not  Egypt  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Persia? 
Did  not  Grreece  pass  under  the  Roman  yoke? 
Rome  herself  had  to  yield  to  the  barbarous  Teu- 
tonic hordes  from  the  north.  The  truth  is  that 
civilization  is  the  natural  fruit  of  peace,  not  of  war. 

Civilization  is  the  stun  of  man's  efforts  to  advance 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level.  Every  nation 
has  had  problems  to  solve  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, and  in  reckoning  human  achievements  the 
contributions  of  each  people  should  be  taken  into 
accotmt,  so  that  the  experience  of  one  should  inure 
to  the  profit  of  all.  Civilization  may  also  be  said 
to  be  a  progress  from  a  natural  to  an  artificial  state. 
The  civilized  man  is  a  product  of  evolution,  and 
cannot  come  into  being  m  a  day. 

Taking  China  and  the  United  States  as 
representing  the  most  advanced  types  of 
Eastern  and  Western  civilizations,  he  affirms 
that  "China  is  a  country  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Greater  atten- 
tion is  given  to  intellectual  and  moral  superi- 
ority. A  scholar  and  gentleman  commands 
greater  respect  than  a  mere  millionaire." 

Comparing  the  golden  rule  of  Christ, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  with  that  of 
Confucius.  "Do  not  do  to  others  what  you  do 
not  wish  others  to  do  to  you,"  he  says  that  the 
first  is  "positive  and  in  some  respects  aggres- 
sive. It  fosters  proselytism,  and  tends  indi- 
rectly to  encourage  national  expansion." 
"Non-interference  with  other  people's  affairs 
is  the  keynote"  of  the  second,  and  "this 
accords  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  Chinese 
civilization.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  Chinese 
civilization  is  to  bring  peace  and  contentment, 
while  the  tendency  of  American  civilization  is 
to  engender  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  enter- 
prise. 

"  What  will  be  the  probable  result  on  China 
of  the  meeting  of  Chinese  and  Western  civiliza- 


tions? Will  Chinese  civilization  give  way,  or 
be  able  to  maintain  itself?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  future  of  Chinese  civilization?  It 
is  a  civilization  that  has  weathered  out  all  the 
violent  storms  of  the  past,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  anything  short  of  a  mighty  convulsion 
of  nature  will  be  able  to  tear  it  up  by  the  roots. 
I  do  not  say  that  China  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  reform  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
times.  She  lacks  many  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  modem  nation.  These  are  too  ob- 
vious to  require  specification.  Her  trans- 
portation system  is  too  primitive  for  these 
days  of  steam  and  electricity.  The  slow- 
going  junk  and  the  pack-mule  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  with  the  iron  horse  and  the 
trolley.  Her  educational  system  is  still  too 
medieval  to  satisfy  modem  requirements. 
Essay-writing  and  caligraphy  must  give 
place  to  the  study  of  modem  sciences.  In 
short,  she  must  introduce  modem  machinery 
and  inventions,  and  learn  to  profit  by  modern 
discoveries.  By  adopting  what  is  useful  in 
the  Western  civilization,  she  will  not  lose  those 
sterling  qualities  that  have  enabled  her  to  out- 
last all  the  great  nations  of  the  past." 


THE  LATEST     Minister    Wu's    belief     in     the 

VIEWS  OF      superiority  of  Oriental  civiliza- 

BENJAMIN  KIDB  ^.^^^  -^  evidently  founded  on  its 

moral  qualities.  The  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  family  life,  of  the  son  to  the 
parent  while  the  parent  lives,  and  the  greater 
contentment  and  happiness  of  the  mass  of 
Chinamen  are  in  his  opinion  moral  qualities 
that  would  be  ill-exchanged  for  American 
individualism,  restlessness,  and  enterprise.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  view  with  that 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  who  contributes  to 
the  same  magazine  an  article  on  The  Man 
Who  Is  To  Come.  Commenting  on  the  changed 
opinions  of  men  of  science  respecting  the  effi- 
cacy of  natural  selection  in  social  evolution, 
he  maintains  that  this  is  due  to  the  discovery 
that  it  is  not  so  much  present  as  future  effi- 
ciency that  is  significant  of  social  progress: 

•*  When  the  center  of  significance  in  the  evo- 
lutionary process  in  society  is  regarded  as  not 
in  the  present  at  all,  but  in  the  future,  the 
change  which  is  effected  is  gradually  made 
apparent.  The  fact  which  becomes  more 
evident  in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  society 
is  that,  just  as  in  the  evolution  of  life,  the 
highest  efficiency  is  not  simply  that  which 
includes  only  the  qualities  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  place  in  the  free  fight  in  progress  in  the 
present,  but  rather  those  which  are  identified 
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with  the  still  higher  interests  of  the  future. 
The  evolution  of  society  from  the  beginning 
has  thus  centered  round  the  function  of  social- 
ization, in  the  development  of  which  progress 
has  necessarily  been  towards  a  more  organic 
type  of  social  order.  In  this  development 
the  characteristic  feattire  is  that  the  mean 
center  of  the  life  processes  of  society  is  un- 
doubtedly tending  to  be  projected  ever  farther 
and  farther  into  the  future.  It  is  in  this 
supreme  rivalry  that  the  great  systems  of 
society  are  being  continually  matched  against 
each  other,  and  that  races,  nations,  and 
eventually  great  types  of  civilization,  have 
their  principles  tested  in  a  process  of  natural 
selection  the  principles  of  which  extend  far 
beyond  the  consciousness  not  only  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  but  even  of  the  politi- 
cal systems  in  which  they  are  included." 

It  is  the  belief  of  Minister  Wu  that  Chinese 
civilization  has  survived  the  decaying  sys- 
tems of  Western  Europe  because  of  its  ethical 
superiority,  and  that  the  adoption  by  his 
people  of  the  products  of  western  invention 
and  enterprise  will  give  them  eventual  leader- 
ship in  this  struggle  of  social  systems,  com- 
bined with  the  qualities  that  endure.  Mr. 
Kidd,  however,  points  to  the  gradual  evolution 
among  the  western  nations  of  eastern  con- 
ceptions of  renunciation,  of  individual  subor- 
dination and  of  responsibility  to  life  extending 
beyond  all  claims  of  the  present  and  the  finite, 
and  the  providing  for  these  ethical  conceptions 
of  a  permanent  world-milieu  by  the  peoples 
of  western  stock  amongst  whom  the  military 
process  in  human  evolution  culminated. 

"  As  social  evolution  continues,  it  is  evident 
that  to  an  increasing  degree  the  entire  range  of 
the  processes  of  the  human  mind  is  being 
gradually    drawn    into    the    vortex    of    this 
supreme    conflict    between    the    present    and 
the  future.     As  the  present  writer  has  put 
it  elsewhere,  we  stand  in  it  at  the  very  pivot 
of  the  evolutionary  process  in  human  history. 
The  whole  content  of  systems  of  thought,  of 
philosophy,    of    morality,    of   ethics,    and    of 
religion  must  in  time  be  caught  into  its  influ- 
ence.    It  is  in  the  resulting  demiurgic  stress 
that  the  rival  systems  of  society  are  being 
unconsciously  pitted  against  each  other;  that 
nations  and  peoples  and  great  types  of  civili- 
zation will  meet    and   clash   and   have   their 
principles  tested.     And  it  is  in  respect  of  the 
controlling  principle  of  the  conflict — the  degree 
of  eflSciency  of  the  subordination  of  the  present 
to  the  future — that  natural  selection  is  con- 
tinuing to  discriminate  between  the  living, 


the   dying,   and  the  dead,   as  progress  con- 
tinues in  the  modem  world." 

The  resemblance  between  Mr.  Kidd's  latest 
views  and  those  recently  expressed  by  H.  G. 
Wells  ii^  his  series  of  articles  entitled  Mankind 
in  the  Making  is  notable  and  suggests  a  new 
trend  of  thought  among  social  philosophers. 
The  spread  of  such  views  among  leaders  of 
modem  thought  and  their  development  into 
a  consistent  system  of  philosophy  might 
ultimately  substitute  conscious  effort  toward 
the  future  betterment  of  the  race  for  the  un- 
conscious operation  of  social  evolution,  and 
so  quicken  the  pace  of  forces  now  at 
work. 


A  SHAKES-  Three  productions  of  Shakes- 
PEAM AN  REVIVAL  pearian  tragedies  in  New  York 
at  one  time.  All  produced  wor- 
thily and  by  actors  of  repute.  As  many  more 
promised.  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  is  giving 
Julius  Caesar  in  a  lavish  manner.  Much  time 
and  money  have  been  expended  upon  Mr. 
Sothem's  revival  of  Hamlet,  while  over  at 
the  Irving  Place  Theater,  where  German  reigns 
supreme,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bonn  has  been  appear- 
ing in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Hamlet. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  startle,  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  announced  her  intention  of  produc- 
ing Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  Macbeth, 
while  Mr.  Gillette  'has  long  said  that  he  will 
appear  in  Hamlet  this  spring.  Even  this 
does  not  close  the  list,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  signs  to  those  who  care  to  read 
them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  pro- 
ductions are,  or  are  to  be,  on  an  elaborate  scale 
by  actors  of  the  first  rank.  They  are  in  no 
way  experimental,  but  are  meant  to  be  suc- 
cesses with  long  runs.  It  looks  a  bit  as  if 
Shakespeare  were  coming  back  to  his  own 
again,  or  at  least,  for  some  peculiar  reason, 
were  enjoying  a  present  vogue. 

The  latter  alternative  is  probably  the  truer. 
It  is  a  vogue,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not 
hard  to  see.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the 
English  and  American  drama  the  last  five 
years  must  have  noticed  an  ever -increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions,  and  a 
growing  agitation  about  them.  The  melo- 
drama and  the  farce  have  practically  had 
their  day.  The  merely  amusing  has  grown 
trite,  and  ceased  to  amuse.  Side  by  side  with 
this  has  come  the  rise  of  what  might  be 
called  the  new  drama.  It  began  with 
Ibsen,  who,  taking  a  light  from  the  torch 
of    Dumas,  has   literally  recreated  the  drama 
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and  stamped  his  influence  upon  every  dram- 
atist of  the  century.  Men  who  disbelieved 
in  him  and  ridiculed  him  have  come  under 
his  power.  Forcing  admiration  for  the  per- 
fection of  his  dramaturgic  skill,  he  has  made 
the  modem  playwright  see  that  characteri- 
zation, psychology,  and  seriousness  must  take 
the  place  of  maudlin  sentimentality.  With 
Ibsen  began  the  rise  of  the  serious  drama, 
whose  exponents  to-day  number  such  men 
as  Pinero,  Jones  and  Hervieu. 

We,  over  here  in  America,  are  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  this  influence.  The 
result  is  that  the  drama  is  now  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Moveiiieuls  toward  a  national 
theater  crop  up  each  day.  Managers  are 
realizing  that  good  plays  were  never  so  scarce, 
and  have  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  devices  and 
tricks  to  catch  the  public.  Lavishness  of 
scenery  and  costume  is  everjrwhere  evident. 
Mere  skeletons  of  plays  are  clothed  by  acces- 
sories and  padded  by  novelties. 

And  so  we  have  Shakespeare.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  actor  to  measure  himself  with 
tradition.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  manager 
to  worthy  his  profession  while  he  keeps  his 
eye  open  to  see  how  the  land  lies  and  whither 
the  drama  is  tending.  And  the  public,  while 
it  could  wish  that  the  great  plays  were  acted 
in  some  cases  with  more  downright  greatness 
and  less  attempt  at  striking  innovations, 
gladly  picks  up  the  crumbs  and  blesses  the 
giver.  Meanwhile,  the  better  dramatists  are 
having  their  plays  printed,  and  the  plays 
themselves  are  being  more  and  more  read. 
And  the  drama  is  tending  toward  a  more 
serious,  worthy,  and  lasting  literary  product, 
rather  than  a  theatric  hodge-podge. 


BICHARD  STRAUSS  '^^^  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Janu- 
AND  THE  MUSIC  OF  ary  contains  an  article  on  The 
iTHE  FUTURE  p^^^^e  of  the  Orchestra  from 
the  pen  of  W.  J.  Henderson  that  recalls  some- 
thing of  the  controversy  that  resounded  a 
generation  ago  over  the  Music  of  the  Future. 
Wagner's  future  proved  to  be  not  so  very  far 
away.  It  has  long  been  with  us  as  a  very 
present  reality.  The  disciples  and  imitators 
that  have  sprung  up  by  scores  and  hundreds 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe,  have  each  pushed  his  princi- 
ples of  composition  a  little  farther  from  the 
old  classical  models,  until  to-day  we  begin  to 
think  that  Richard  Wagner  himself  was  a 
prophet  rather  of  the  past  than  of  the  future, 
and^the  world  looks  for  newer  leadership.    Mr. 


Henderson  thinks  that  it  has  found  its  new 
prophet  in  Richard  Strauss  of  Munich: 

Richard  Strauss,  standing  \ipon  the  vantage 
c[rotmd  made  for  him  by  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner, 
has  evidently  tried  to  carry  the  direct  expression 
of  the  orchestra  tea  higher  plane  by  utilizing  the  best 
elements  of  their  work.  He  has  sought  to  make 
the  orchestra  tell  stories,  but  he  has  not  made  the 
error  of  suppK>sing  that  he  could  ignore  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  musical  form  which  constituted 
the  groimd  plan  of  the  old  symphony.  He  has 
utilized  themes  with  definite  meanmgs  attached  to 
them,  as  Wagner  did,  without  confinme  himself  to 
two,  as  the  older  writers  did,  and  as  Liszt  did  in 
most  of  his  works.  He  has  returned  in  his  later 
compositions  to  the  fashion  of  clearly  separated 
movements,  while  he  has  made  them  pass  before 
the  hearer  without  pauses  between  any  two  of 
them.  He  has  developed  his  themes  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  symphonic  masters, 
and  has  striven  to  enforce  their  meaning  with  all  the 
effects  of  orchestral  color.  And  withal  he  has 
endeavored  to  compose  only  mtisic  with  a  purpose, 
never  music  for  its  own  sake.  In  short,  Strauss 
has  shown  that  the  principles  of  musical  fomi 
which  the  earlier  writers  painfully  evolved  out  of 
their  attempts  to  produce  nothing  beyond  musical 
beauty,  not  only  can  be,  but  must  be,  utilized  by 
the  composer  who  cares  nothing  whatever  about 
musical  beauty,  and  who  aims  only  at  making 
music  a  means  of  expression. 

Of  the  technical  side  of  his  work  this  writer 
says: 

Flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  were  used  by  the 
classic  masters  in  pairs;  Wagner  began  to  employ 
them  by  threes.  Straiiss  uses  three  or  four  of  each. 
He  makes  his  orchestra  sing  in  many  parts,  and  he 
keeps  the  various  voices  weaving  and  interweaving 
in  marvelously  learned  counterpoint.  When  he 
wants  a  great  climax  of  sound,  he  gets  one  that  \s 
overwhelming.  Furthermore  he  habitually  intro- 
duces solo  voices  among  the  mass  of  tone.  He  indi- 
vidualizes his  instruments,  and  in  some  compo- 
sitions fairly  casts  them  for  definite  dramatic 
impersonations. 

Strauss  goes  the  furthest  in  the  elaboration  of  detail. 
He  uses  numerous  themes,  each  a  guiding  motive 
in  the  Wagnerian  sense,  and  he  asks  us  to  follow 
them  through  a  myriad  of  musical  workings  out, 
all  having  direct  significance  in  telling  a  story. 
The  stories  are  not  without  unpleasant  incidents, 
and  the  music  is  rasping  in  its  ugliness  at  times. 
But  this  is  not  for  us  to  jud^e.  What  is  said  of  the 
music  of  Strauss  now  was  said  twenty-five  years  ago 
of  Wagner's.  But  a  few  years  and  the  acidulated 
croakings  of  the  singer  of  Munich  may  be  as  sweet 
upon  our  ears  as  now  are  the  endless  melodic 
weavings  of  Tristan  tind  Isolde. 

This  prophecy  may  be  true,  but  surely  it 
will  not  be  because  of  the  ideas  expressed  in 
his  work.  The  composer  of  Don  Juan,  of 
Death  and  Apotheosis,  of  Till  Eulenspiegel's 
Merry  Pranks,  and  of  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra 
will  not  be  remembered  with  the  delight  with 
which  some  of  us  recall  our  first  introduction 
to  the  Niebelungen  Lied  and  Parsifal.      Our 
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author  points,  it  is  true,  to  Strauss's  latest 
symphonic  poem,  A  Hero's  Life,  for  which 
he  claims  the  extraordinary  merit  of  moral 
decency;  yet  we  fear  that  Strauss  will  be 
longest  remembered  as  the  musical  exponent 
of  the  artistic  and  ethical  principles  of  the 
decadent  literary  dramatists,  as  **our  musical 
Maeterlinck,  our  tonal  Ibsen."  Whatever 
technical  advance  he  may  make  upon  the  work 
of  former  composers,  his  ideas  will  need  to  be 
translated  for  us  by  artists  of  nobler  mind  and 
higher  aspirations  before  the  world  will  accept 
his  work  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  Wagner. 

AHEmeAN      American  pictorial  photography 
raoTiMMras    won  a  triumph    at    the  recent 
™'""      Turin    Exposition  that  was  all 
the  more    gratifying    because   totally    tmex- 
pected.     Near  the  close  of    1901   General  di 
Cesnola,    acting    as    the    American    Commis- 
sioner of  the  Turin  International  Decorative 
and  Fine  Arts  Exposition,  made  overtures  to 
the  Camera  Club  of  New  York  to  secure  a 
representation  of  the  work  of  American  pho- 
tographers at  that  exhibition.     The  club,  how- 
ever, failed  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  and 
about  two  months  before  the  exposition  was 
to  open  the   commissioner  appealed   to   Mr. 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  editor  of  Camera  Work, 
to  assist  him  in  making  a  collection  for  Turin. 
At  so  late  a  date  it  was  difficult  to  get  together 
many  photographs  and  impossible,  of  course, 
to  have  any  work  specially  prepared  for  the 
exposition ;  but  by  drawing  on  his  own  collec- 
tion and  on  those  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Stieglitz  was  able  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of 
seme  sixty  photographs,  the  work  of  about 
thirty   camerists.     Little    was    heard   of   the 
exhibit  until  after  the  close  of  the  exposition, 
when  its  collector  was  surprised  by  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  been  awarded  the  special 
prize  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Italy — a 
valuable  piece  of  bronze — for  the  best  collec- 
tion in  the  exposition.     The  jury,  which  was 
composed  of  four  painters,  one  sculptor,  one 
English   and  one   Italian  photographer,   was 
not  content  with  this,  but  gave  to  individual 
exhibitx)rs  among  the  Americans  five  grand 
prizes,  two  gold  medals,  four  silver  medals,  and 
eight  honorable  mentions — twenty  prizes  in 
all  distributed  among  thirty  exhibitors.     It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  tosay  that  America's 
contribution    to    this    department    was    "the 
sensation  of  the  entire  exposition."    Pictorial 
photography  was  hardly  known  in  this  coun- 
try six  yeais  ago.     England,  Austria,  France, 


and  Germany  wert*  all  represented  at  the 
exposition,  and  the  work  of  their  photog- 
raphers had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  examples  of  photographic  art;  yet  it 
was  decided  by  a  jury  of  their  own  country- 
men that  each  of  these  nations  had  something 
to  learn  from  the  "American  School,"  whose 
development  of  individual  pictorial  expression 
was  recognized  as  a  departtire  that  brought 
with  it  a  distinct  artistic  gain. 

The  American  press  and  many  photographers 
of  the  old  school  have  scoffed  at  much  of  this 
advanced  work,  and  it  needed  this  tangible 
victory  at  Turin  to  set  the  seal  of  artistic 
approval  upon  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The 
distinguishing  qualities  of  the  movement  are 
difficult  to  describe  in  words,  though  they  are 
apparent  enough  in  individual  photographs. 
In  general,  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  con- 
trasting effects  of  light  and  shade  by  the  new 
photographers  than  on  detail.  Composition 
is  studied  with  the  same  care  and  knowledge 
that  a  painter  bestows  upon  the  choicest 
masterpiece  of  his  brush;  the  disposition  of 
high  lights,  the  qualities  of  tone  and  texture, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  photographer's  art 
to-day  as  of  that  of  landscape  and  portrait 
painting.  The  difference  is  more  a  difference 
of  materials  than  of  point  of  view,  while  in  the 
older  photography  the  aim  and  point  of  view 
were  wholly  mechanical  and  inartistic. 


PUBLISHING  IN  '^^^  earliest  history  of  the  pub- 

THE  lishing  industry  on  this  continent 

UNITEOSTATES   ^^^^^  y^^^^  ^^  within  a  century 

of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  printing  press 
having  been  introduced  into  Mexico  about 
1540.  Seven  books  were  printed  in  Peru 
before  1600.  These  interesting  facts  are 
brought  out  by  Eugene  Parsons  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  World  To-day  for  January. 
Beginning  with  the  earliest  publication  in 
New  England,  viz.:  The  Freeman's  Oath, 
printed  in  1639,  this  writer  traces  the  begin- 
nings of  American  publishing  during  the 
Colonial  period,  and  shows  that  before  the 
Revolution  7,683  titles  appeared,  of  which 
nine-tenths  were  pamphlets.  The  first  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  Publick  Occurrences,  appeared 
in  Boston  in  1690,  and  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  second  journal,  the  News  Letter,  enjoyed 
a  longer  lease  of  life  although  its  circulation 
rarely  exceeded  300  copies,  and  its  contents 
were  chiefly  formal  proclamations,  verbose 
addresses  and  other  official  matter,  announce- 
ments of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels. 
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and  an  occasional  brief  account  of  a  fire  or 
the  death  of  a  citizen.     During  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  period  some  seventy-eight  newspapers 
were  started  in  America,  of  which  thirty-nine 
were  in  cotirse  of  publication  at  the  beginning 
of   the   war.     The   most  influential   of  these 
was  the  Boston  Gazette,  established  in  17 19, 
which  before  the  Revolution  numbered  among 
its    contributors     such     ardent     patriots     as 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  James  Otis. 
Freedom  of  the  press  was  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  the  results  of  the  Revolution.     A 
free  press  did  not  exist  in  England  or  else- 
where in  the  world  for  many  years  afterward. 
The  first  half-century  of  American  national 
life  saw  the  beginnings  of  American  literature, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  book-publishing 
trade  in  the  United  States.     Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  established  in  1784,  and  J.   B. 
Lippincott  &  Company  of  Philadelphia,  fotmded 
in   1798,  are  the   two   oldest    houses  of  this 
character  that  still  survive.    Harper  &  Brothers, 
1817,    and   D.   Appleton   &   Company,    1825, 
were  pioneers  in  the  book  trade  in  New  York, 
now   the    center   of   the   publishing   industry 
in  this  country.     The  growth  of  the  industry 
has  been  very  rapid  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  number  of  books  published  in  1880  was 
2,076,  including  reprints  and  pamphlets.     In 
1890  the  total  had  grown  to  4,559;  i*^  1900 
to  6,356,  and  in  1901  to  8,141.     Of  this  last 
total  4,706  were  copyright  books  by  American 
authors,    2,122  books  by  English  and  other 
foreign    authors;    and    1,318    English    books 
imported    in    editions.     The   United    States 
Census  Bulletin  of  June  28.  1902,  showed  the 
number   and   circulation   of   newspapers   and 
periodicals  from    1850  to    1900,   the  number 
in  the  former  year  being  2,526,  with  a  total 
circulation    of    5,142,177,   and    in    the    latter 
year,    18,226   papers   and  periodicals,  with  a 
circulation  of  4,681,113,530  copies.     The  total 
value  of  the  printing  product  of  the  country 
now  ranks  with  that  of  the  three  or    four 
greatest  industries,  a  fact   that   speaks   well 
for    the    average    intelligence    of    American 
citizens. 


MANKIND 


The  name  of  Herbert  George 
IN  THs'iiiKiNfi  Wells  has  for  some  time  been 

favorably  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  for  his  semi-scientific  fiction,  but  noth- 
ing that  he  has  produced  as  yet  can  compare, 
for  practical  common  sense,  with  the  series  of 
articles  written  by  him,  now  being  published 
in  the  Cosmopolitan,  under  the  name  of  Man- 


kind in  the  Making.  Of  those  which  have 
already  appeared,  the  one  in  the  December 
numb^  wUl  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
readers  of  Current  Litbraturb,  for  it  treats 
of  The  Beginnings  of  Mind  and  Language. 
There  is  not  a  word  we  can  afford  to  lose  of  this 
scathing  arraignment  of  the  way  in  which  our 
language  is  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Assuredly  Mr.  Wells  is  right  in  assailing  that 
"baby  language"  which  so  many  persons 
think  is  the  right  one  to  use  with  children. 
There  is  no  reason,  earthly  or  otherwise,  why 
'*  father  "  should  be  "  paw  " ;  **  mother,"  "  maw,' 
**mum,"  "mom,"  or  "mommie";  the  dog 
"bow-wow";  the  horse,  "gee-gee,"  and  the 
like.  We  have  great  sympathy  with  that 
small  boy,  still  in  petticoats,  who,  when 
warned  by  an  elderly  gentleman  that  the  "  puff- 
puff"  was  coming,  said,  "I  suppose,  sir,  you 
mean  the  locomotive." 

Very  pointedly,  also,  does  Mr.  Wells  criticise 
the  qualifications  of  the  instructors  of  the 
young  in  the  matters  of  correct  pronunciation, 
reading  and  writing  of  their  mother  tongue; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he  is  inclined  to 
speak  more  favorably  of  those  in  this  country 
than  of  those  in  England.  A  suggestion  which 
he  makes  seems  to  be  practicable,  namely,  the 
use  of  phonographs  upon  which  correct  passages 
have  been  recorded.  But  especially  does  he 
insist  that  the  reading  lessons  should  be  taken 
from  good  models,  and  one  is  glad  that  he 
recommends  Elizabethan  prose,  than  which 
none  is  more  stately,  together  with  antholo- 
gies of  English  l3n:ics  and  short  stories  that 
are  masterpieces. 

There  is  a  very  slipshod  tendency  at  work 
in  our  literature.  Incidents,  and  not  the  lan- 
guage in  which  those  incidents  are  related, 
appear  to  be  the  great  thing  sought  after  both 
by  readers  and  writers.  It  may  with  justice  be 
questioned  whether  one-half  of  the  words  in  a 
novel,  for  instance,  are  not  hurriedly  passed  over 
in  the  haste  to  discover  how  the  plot  develops. 
Our  letters,  both  of  business  and  social  inter- 
course, are  hurriedly  written,  abbreviated  where 
possible,  nominatives  being  omitted  and  gram- 
matical constructions  ignored.  *  *  Hustling, '  *  as 
it  is  expressively  called,  is  as  characteristic  of 
our  speech  and  writing  as  it  is  of  our  progress 
through  the  street.  If  Mr.  Wells  can  only  open 
the  eyes  of  the  present  age  to  the  loss  it  is 
sustaining  in  not  pausing  long  enough  in 
its  onward  march  to  realize  the  value  of 
its  inheritance  of  language,  he  will  deserve 
to  be  crowned,  like  poets  of  old,  in  his  New 
Republic. 
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"f KiitH"  TOTE  ^^c^^on  is  one  of  the  noblest 
IN  AMEJNCAN  phases  of  literary  art.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  its  sister  Pine  Arts,  its 
object  is  not  merely  to  amuse,  but  to  convey 
to  mankind  some  message  which  will  elevate 
and  refine  the  mind  and,  consequently,  the 
body,  and  so  help  on  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race  toward  the  perfection  of  its  glory. 
Who  that  has  contemplated  the  highest  work 
of  sculptor  and  painter,  who  that  has  been 
channed  with  the  harmonies  of  the  musician, 
has  not  felt  such  a  message  and  gone  back  to 
the  duties  of  life  strengthened  by  the  experi- 
ence? It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such 
should  be  the  effect  of  fiction.  Each  writer 
who  feels  called  upon  to  contribute  a  single 
book  to  the  ever-swelling  number  of  works  of 
fiction  is  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  the  Muse,  if  his  object  be  not  the 
elevation  and  refinement  of  his  race.  It  is 
true  that  there  will  be  frequent  instances  in 
which  the  result  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal ;  it 
is  true  also  that  there  will  be  some  instances  in 
which  sordid  motives  will  take  the  place  of 
artistic  ones;  but  it  will  be  a  cause  for  the 
deepest  humiliation,  if  ever  the  writing  of 
fiction  become  a  means  of  inciilcating  or  of 
pandering  to  depravity. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  which 
fiction  depicts  should  represent  the  rosy  side  of 
life.    Htmian  existence  has  its  storms  as  well 
as  its  calms.     It  suffers  from  devastating  pas- 
sions as  much  as  it  enjoys  inspiring  emotions. 
All   these    are    legitimate    material    for    the 
writer's  pen.     The   treatment   of  them   is  a 
legitimate  sphere  for  the  writer's  art,  and  no 
one  can  rise  from  an  artistic  study  of  them 
without  benefit.     There  is,  however,  no  need 
to  glory  in  the  impurity  of  life,  no  need  to  hold 
up  its  wrong-doing  as  amusement  for  an  hour 
or  two.     Unfortunately,  this  tone  has  been 
held   to    be    characteristic    of    some    French 
fiction,  although,  whatever  metropolitan  France 
niay  be,  provincial  France  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  lands  in  morality.     There  are 
indications  at  present  of  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce this  so-called  French  tone  into  Ameri- 
can fiction.     Under  various  disguises  doubtftil 
morality  is  introduced,  not  for  the  sake,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  of  showing  that  human  problems 
can  only  be  solved,  in  the  interests  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  noblest,  by  acting  from  the  highest 
motives,  but  for  the  sake  of  mere  entertain- 
ment.    If  this  fear  is  well  grounded,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  be  regreted  and  nothing  short  of 
stern  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
be  its  proper  antidote.     Some  persons  may 


argue  that  **to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  be  guided  by  the 
old  adage  that  "you  cannot  touch  pitch  with- 
out being  defiled." 

It  was  estimated  about  the  year 
OF  wfiros      1880,  that  the   peasantry  of  a 

certain  district  in  England  used 
only  800  words  to  express  all  the  needs  of 
their  rural  life.  The  total  vocabulary  of  the 
Bible  is  only  about  6,000  words,  that  of  Milton's 
poems  about  8,000,  and  Shakespeare,  dealing 
with  so  vast  a  range  of  human  action,  thought, 
passion,  and  emotion,  only  used  some  15,000. 
A  modem  dictionary  contains  some  150,000. 
The  mind  is  bewildered  at  the  great  growth  of 
the  English  language  in  three  centimes.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  words 
catalogued  to-day  consists  of  technical  terms 
only  used  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong, 
and  that  some  are  "slang,"  with  which  the 
English  language  cotild  dispense  without  any 
great  loss,  but  there  still  remains  a  vast  num- 
ber available  for  the  speaker  and  the  writer. 
Language,  like  every  other  product  of  life, 
must  grow.  Bentley  showed  but  little  of  his 
usual  acumen  when  he  wrote:  "It  were  no 
difficidt  contrivance,  if  the  public  had  any 
regard  to  it,  to  make  the  English  language 
immutable,  unless  hereafter  some  foreign 
nation  shall  invade  and  overrun  us."  The 
moment  a  language  ceases  to  acquire  new 
words,  there  is  an  indication  that  thought  is 
standing  still,  and  decadence  must  at  once 
ensue. 

The  introduction  of  new  words,  however, 
must  be  governed  by  some  sound  principle. 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if,  in  a  republic  of 
men,  a  new  coin  might  be  foisted  upon  the 
citizens  at  the  will  of  any  single  individual. 
Even  so  in  the  republic;  of  language,  whatever 
is  introduced  must  be  coined  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  law.  So  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
expression  for  any  thing  or  idea,  so  long  is 
there  no  need  for  a  new  name.  When  Huxley 
coined  the  word  "agnostic,"  fashioning  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  English  tongue, 
there  was  necessity  for  a  name  for  a  man  who 
simply  put  revelation  among  the  things  which 
were  unknowable.  "  Skeptic  "  woidd  not  serve, 
for  the  skeptic  claims  the  right  to  reason  about 
revelation.  No  such  good  reason  had  Brown- 
ing for  importing  * '  banality. "  Already  we  had 
several  expressions  for  the  commonplace.  Con- 
sequently, for  everyone  who  uses  "banality," 
a  thousand  use  "agnostic."  One  is  useful,  the 
other  is  useless. 
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Moreover,  when  words  are  prepared  for  use 
in  any  language  they  must  not  be  coined  of 
base  metal,  or  be  compounded  of  two  or  more 
different  tongues.  A  hybrid  word  is  abomina- 
tion to  the  lover  of  correct  speech.  From  all 
hybrids  let  us  be  delivered.  And  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  some  of  the  hyphenated 
words  are  not  as  bad  as  hybrids.  There  seems 
to  be  a  rage  for  coining  such,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  a  turn  in  a  sentence.  May  we 
be  delivered  from  these  also.  He  who  coins  a 
word  inctirs  great  responsibility;  let  him 
beware  that  his  coinage  be  not  counterfeit. 


UNIFORM 


When  we  begin  to  speak  a  for- 
PBONuiicrATlON  eign  language,  the  first  difficulty 

that  presents  itself  is  pronun- 
ciation, for  we  realize  that  accurate  pronun- 
ciation is  one  of  the  tests  of  proficiency.  Does 
it  ever  strike  us  that  this  may  be  the  case  with 
our  own.?  But,  in  order  that  it  may  rank  with 
the  great  languages  of  the  world,  as  indeed  it 
does  claim  to  rank,  there  must  be  a  standard 
of  pronunciation  of  English  as  rigid  as  that 
which  applies  to  any  other  tongue.  There  is 
such  a  standard,  established  by  custom,  but 
custom  based  upon  the  genius  of  the  language. 
This  standard  is  adopted,  with  a  marvel ously 
intricate  system  of  representing  sounds,  in  our 
best  dictionaries;  and  yet,  how  few  persons 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  it!  How  often 
"a  chiel  amang  us  taking  notes**  might  record, 
in  a  single  day,  so  many  variations  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  in  e very-day  use,  that  a 
foreigner  would  find  it  impossible  to  decide 
which  was  the  customary  one. 

The  pronunciation  of  English  depends  mainly 
upon  two  things — vocalization  and  accent. 
By  vocalization  is  meant  the  formation  and 
utterance  of  vocal  sounds;  accent  involves 
stress  and  pitch  of  voice.  For  uniform  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  assuredly  most  desirable, 
there  must  be  uniform  vocalization  and  stress 
and  pitch.  These  can  only  be  acquired  by 
imitation,  and  the  models  must  be  scholarly 
persons  speaking,  not  only  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, but  also  more  formally  in  the  forum 
and  the  pulpit. 


THE  MODERN 

ART  OF 

DRESSING 


From  Koenigsburg,  Prussia, 
comes  the  intelligence  that  the 
women  of  the  diocese  of  Erme- 
land  have  broken  loose  from  the  traditions  of 
dress.  They  have  turned  over  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Sisters  no  less  than  400  gold  and  silver 
head-dresses,  because,  they  say,  fashions  have 
changed  and  they  can  no  longer  wear  the  ances- 


tral costume.  Some  of  these  precious  orna- 
ments are  said  to  contain  from  $25  to  $40  worth 
of  gold  and  silver,  besides  being  adorned  with 
beautiful  lace  and  hand-made  embroidery. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  graciously 
accepted  the  gift  and  has  assured  the  donors 
that  the  valuables  will  be  devoted  to  holy  pur- 
poses in  the  shape  of  vessels  and  vestments. 

The  modem  art  of  dressing  has  much  to 
answer  for,  and  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  its  ever-changing  fashion 
is  the  extinction  of  distinctive  national  cos- 
tume, and  thus  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
travel  is  destroyed.  May  we  not  also  add  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  evidences  of  racial 
unity  is  obliterated?  Who  that  has  spent  a 
f^te  day  in  some  Breton  or  Norman  village  has 
not  been  more  strongly  impressed  by  the 
French  character  by  seeing  the  swains  and 
maidens  in  their  bright  provincial  dress  than 
by  anything  he  saw  in  the  streets  of  Paris? 
Who  that  has  tramped  through  the  valleys  ot 
Switzerland  has  not  longed  to  be  an  artist 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  an 
adequate  permanent  record  of  the  charming 
characteristic  cantonal  costumes?  What  would 
the  Via  del  Corso  at  Rome  be  in  camivai 
time  without  its  merry  contadina,  what  the 
Prado  of  Madrid  without  the  bewitching  man- 
tilla? Imagine  a  Tyrolese  chamois  hunter  in 
the  corduroys,  sweater  and  golf  cap  of  tl:e 
American  slaughterer  of  rabbits!  The  verv 
thought  is  sacrilege.  But  all  these  things 
must  go.  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  at^ 
becoming  things  of  the  past  and  the  increasing 
realization  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
demands  a  corresponding  universal  type  oj 
dress,  the  fashion  of  which  must  be  decided 
in  some  center  of  sartorial  art. 

Expert  testimony  ascribes  the  changing 
fashion  of  mankind's  garments  to  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate,  which  necessitates  diflferi 
ent  clothing  at  different  seasons.  Be  it  so.  II 
is  better  to  leave  it  thus  than  to  lay  the  blani^ 
on  the  fickleness  of  human  nature,  but  wha| 
shall  we  say  about  the  bad  taste  displayed  h\ 
the  designs?  Can  anything  be  more  out 
rageous  than  the  silk  headgear,  frock  coat  anj 
nether  garments  of  the  fashionable  man  ci 
to-day?  We  say  nothing  about  the  strangeij 
formed  garb  of  his  helpmeet,  for  that  is  a  dan 
gerous  subject.  As  things  are,  permanency  <^ 
type  of  costume  is  entirely  destroyed  by  tVi 
modem  art  of  dressing,  and  you  had  bettti 
wear  at  once  the  garment  you  buy  as  soon  a 
you  get  it,  for  it  may  be  old-fashioned  t< 
morrow. 
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However  interesting  in  itself  may  have  been 
the  application  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  to 
the  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  it  is  not 
amongst  these,  but  in  human  society,  that  we 
have  the  most  important  theater  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  natural  selection.  It  is  in  its 
application  to  human  development  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  expected  in  the 
end  to  give  its  most  significant  results.  The 
increasing  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion by  natural  selection  in  the  study  of  society, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
principles  iinderlying  the  development  of  peo- 
ples, of  institutions,  and  of  types  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  slow,  long-sustained  rivalry  in  which 
they  are  matched  against  one  another  as  the 
cosmic  process  unfolds  itself  in  history,  renders 
it  not  unfitting  that  some  endeavor  shoidd  be 
made  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  modifications  of 
it  which  have  taken  place  since  it  left  the  hands 
of  Darwin. 

The  principle  of  natural  selection  is  thus 
stated  by  Darwin :  *  *  As  many  more  individuals 
of  each  species  are  bom  than  can  possibly  sur- 
vive, and  as,  consequently,  there  is  a  frequently 
recurring  struggle  for  existence,  it  follows  that 
any  being,  if  it  vary,  however  slightly,  in  any 
tnanner  profitable  to  itself,  under  the  complex 
and  sometimes  varpng  conditions  of  life,  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  stirviving,  and  thus  be 
naturally  selected.  From  the  strong  principle 
of  inheritance  any  selected  variety  will  tend  to 
propagate  its  new  and  modified  form." 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
sidering the  later  developments  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  is  the  character  of  the  cause 
which  first  suggested  it  to  the  minds  of  its 
authors.  Darwin  had  been  reading  Malthus 
on  the  struggle  which  goes  on  amongst  savage 
races,  and  on  the  nattiral  checks,  such  as  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  which  tend  to  keep 
population  within  fixed  limits.  Being  well  pre- 
pared, as  he  said,  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  everywhere  goes  on,  from  long- 
continued  observation  of  the  habits  of  animals 
and  plants,  it  at  once  struck  him  that  imder 
these  circumstances  favorable  variations  would 
tend  to  be  preserved,  and  unfavorable  ones  to 
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be  destroyed.     **Here,  then,"  said  Darwin,  **I 
had  at  last  got  a  theory  by  which  to  work." 

Wallace,  the  co-author  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  formulated  it  almost  simul- 
taneously under  the  same  stimulus  of  the  specu- 
lations of  Malthus. 

In  taking  account  of  these  events  it  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  two  things :  The  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution by  natural  selection  thus  in  reality  took 
its  origin  from  a  study  of  the  facts  of  human 
society.  But  that  study,  it  has  to  be  observed, 
was  largely  concerned  with  society  at  a  low 
stage  of  evolution.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Malthus's  grasp  of  the  principles  of  social 
development  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
elementary.  The  system  of  prudential  checks 
which  he  wished  to  see  introduced  into  civilized 
society,  so  as  to  counterbalance  (as  in  savage 
society)  what  he  considered  to  be  the  undue 
increase  of  population,  is  one  which  it  is  per- 
ceived cannot  be  usefully  discussed  solely  from 
the  narrow  standpoint  from  which  he  con- 
sidered it,  while  it  constitutes  a  considerable 
danger  to  many  modem  peoples  who  have 
actually  practised  it  as  he  desired.  The  evolu- 
tion of  society  is,  in  short,  seen  to  be  governed 
by  more  organic  causes  than  Malthus  had  any 
conception  of. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  as  Darwin  propounded  it,  there  is  a 
fact  which  is  unmistakable.  It  is  obviously 
this  early  conception  of  Malthus  which  has  been 
applied  to  life  in  general.  Just  as  the  political 
utilitarians  who  afterwards  adopted  Malthus*s 
views  saw  the  whole  story  of  society  through 
the  principle  of  utility  confined  within  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  existing  state,  so  the  early 
Darwinians  saw  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
evolutionary  process  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  present.  It  was  the  qualities 
contributing  to  efficiency  in  relation  to  current 
environment  which  they  beheld  determining 
the  course  of  evolution  throughout  all  the  forms 
of  life.  They  conceived  that — to  quote  words 
in  which  Mr.  Wallace  has  put  the  matter  very 
clearly  in  correspondence  with  the  present 
writer  on  this  point — *'the  interest  of  the  fittest 
individual  for  the  time  being  is  the  interest  of 
the  species."  That  was  jthe  early  Darwinian 
position  in  a  nutshell. 
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When,  however,  the  mind  has  been  made 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  it  becomes  evident  that  even 
when  allowance  is  made  for  every  qualification 
that  can  be  urged  in  extension  of  this  view,  it 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  more  than  a  partial 
conception  of  the  mechanism  of  the  evolution- 
ary process  in  life,  and  that  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  itself  in  this  original  form  is  probably 
destined  to  undergo  as  great  development  as 
the  earlier  Lamarckian  conception  of  evolution 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Darwin. 

It  may  be  seen  that  while  it  would  of  cotirse 
always  be  necessary  for  a  form  of  life  which  was 
to  continue  to  be  able  to  hold  a  place  effectively 
in  the  present,  it  must  have  been  the  qualities 
identified  with  the  larger  interests  of  the  future 
rather  than  those  contributing  only  to  success 
in  a  free  fight  in  the  present  which  must  always 
have  weighted  the  tendencies  of  development 
in  life  from  the  beginning.  For  instance,  "the 
fittest  for  the  time  being"  might  be  simply  fit 
and  nothing  else — as  amongst  the  lowest  forms 
of  life  which  have  remained  unchanged  and 
unchanging  through  all  the  sons  of  time  that 
life  has  existed.  Or  the  fittest  for  the  time 
being  might  be  complete  and  efficient  in  respect 
to  the  present,  and  yet  bear  in  addition  in  vary- 
ing degrees  the  burden  of  qualities  useless  and 
even  disadvantageous  in  relation  to  current 
environment,  but  contributing  to  a  higher 
efficiency  in  the  futiu-e.  The  evolutionary 
process  as  the  futtire  became  the  present 
wotdd  discriminate  between  these  forms,  and 
the  winning  types  of  life  in  the  end  wotdd  be 
those  which  had  borne  the  biu'den  of  the  future 
in  addition  to  fitness  in  relation  to  current 
environment.  As  long  views  tell  in  every-day 
life,  so  it  would  be  the  interests  in  the  future 
which  wotdd  in  the  end  dominate  the  develop- 
ment towards  higher  forms  of  life.  Progress 
from  lower  to  higher  types  would,  in  short,  fol- 
low the  line  of  variations  in  which  efficiency 
"for  the  time  being"  included  more  than  adap- 
tation to  current  environment.  In  other  words, 
so  far  from  it  being  a  fact  that  the  interest  of 
the  fittest  individuals  for  the  time  being  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  as  the  interest  of  the  species, 
the  truth  wotdd  be  that  it  is  out  of  the  margin 
of  qualities  contributing  to  higher  efficiency  in 
the  future,  but  always  borne  at  first  by  success- 
ful forms  as  a  burden  over  and  above  the  quali- 
ties contributing  to  fitness  for  the  time  being, 
that  the  whole  sum  of  progress  in  life  has  been 
evolved. 

The  subordination   of  the  present   to  the 
future  in  the  case  of  offspring  is  so  evident  a  fact 


of  every-day  life,  and  has  indeed  been  so  fre- 
quently recognized  in  many  relations  in  the 
study  of  the  evolutionary  process  that  the  first 
tendency  of  elementary  criticism  of  the  position 
here  defined  is  to  take  it  as  involving  the  state- 
ment of  a  truism.     It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  this  was  the  tendency  of  the 
first  criticism  of  the  law  of  natural  selection 
itself,  and  when  the  mechanism  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  is  closely  regarded  it  will  be 
seen  how  far  the  principle  in  reality  carries  us. 
For  the  law  of  progress  in  life  cannot,  it  would 
thus  appear,  be  stated,  as  the  early  Darwinians 
imagined,  simply  in  terins  of  qualities  con- 
nected by  the  principle  of  utility  with  current 
or  past  environment.     What  appears  to  be  in 
view  is  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of  life 
toward  higher  forms  natural  selection  itself 
has  been,  as  it  were,  shut  up  from  the  beginning 
within  this  principle  of  projected  efficiency. 
When  the  principle  here  stated  is  applied  to 
the  evolution  of  human  society  the  method  of 
its  working  is  readily  perceived.     When  Dar- 
win proceeded  to  apply  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  conceived 
it  to  human  society,  the  result  was  in  many 
respects  remarkable.     For  instance,  when  the 
evolutionary  process  in  society  came  to   be 
viewed  principally  through   the   medium   of 
qualities  which  contributed  to  success  in  the 
present  or  in  the  past,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Darwin  found  himself  confronted  with  a  diffi- 
culty which  was  radical  in  character.     In  the 
evolution  of  life  as  he  had  conceived  it  among 
lower  forms  natural  selection  was  regarded  as 
weeding  out  with  great  stringency  all  qualities 
but  those  which  contributed  to  success  in  the 
current  struggle  for  existence.     In  the  Descent 
of  Man  we  see  him  therefore  struggling  with  the 
fact  that,  as  he  says,  "we  civilized  men  do  our 
utmost  to  check  the  process  of  elimination :  we 
build  asylums  for  the  imbeciles,  the  maimed, 
the  sick;  we  institute  poor-laws;  and  our  medi- 
cal men  exert  their  utmost  skill  to  save  the  life 
of  every  one  to  the  last  moment."     As  we  see 
the  matter  now,  these  facts  have  to  be  regarded 
as  controlled  by  a  far  deeper  and  more  organic 
principle  of  social  evolution.     But  we  do  not  I 
observe  that  Darwin  as  yet  has  such  a  principle  I 
clearly  in   view.     With  regard  to  Malthus's ' 
principle  of  population  a  similar  note  of   per-  ! 
plexity  may   be  said   to  be   evident.      It    is  j 
impossible,  he  says,  not  to  regret  bitterly,  but ' 
whether  wisely  is  another  question,  the  rate  at  | 
which  man  tends  to  increase.     The  facts  of' 
human  society  did  not,  in  short,  fit  in  with  tlie 
restricted  view  of  the  principle  of  natural  selec-; 
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tion  which  had  so  far  prevailed .  In  the  absence 
of  any  clear  view  of  a  larger  controlling  prin- 
ciple we  see  Darwin,  therefore,  actually  finding 
himself  driven  to  the  partial  abandonment  of 
his  own  theory  of  natural  selection  in  the  study 
of  human  society.  The  remark,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the 
Descent  of  Man  that  natural  selection  can  effect 
but  comparatively  little  in  advanced  society. 
"With  highly  civilized  nations,"  he  continues, 
"progress  depends  to  a  subordinate  degree  on 
natural  selection." 

As   the   development   of   the   evolutionary 
theory  continued,  the  same  result  was  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  had 
been  from   the  beginning  one   of  the   most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  direct 
relationship  between  all  qualities  in  life  and  the 
principle  of  utility  in  regard  to  current  environ- 
ment.    In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  Dar- 
winism, published  in  1889,  ^^  see  him  similarly 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  human  faculties 
could  not  be  all  accounted  for  by  the  theory 
which  had  thitherto  prevailed.     According  to 
his  view,  qualities,  at  all  events,  like  the  artistic, 
metaphysical,  and  religious  in  the  human  mind 
could  not  be  explained  by  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  natural  selection.     Mr.   Wallace  therefore 
also  proceeded  to  the  remarkable  alternative 
of   practically    abandoning   the    principle    as 
regards  these  qualities  in  htiman  society,  going 
on  to  asstune  that  man,  as  regards  these  por- 
tions of  his  mind,  must  be  under  the  influence 
of  causes  different  from  those  that  had  operated 
elsewhere  in  life.     The  effect  of  this  departure 
was  marked.     As  the  present  writer  has  put  it 
elsewhere:       It  is  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Wallace 
to  say  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  younger  school  of  evolutionists  at  the  time 
was  not  so  much  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
right  as  to  make  them  feel  that  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
apply  to  human  society  was  still  in  some  radical 
respect  incomplete.     Finally,  in  England,  Hux- 
ley, the  last  of  the  leading  group  of  early  Dar- 
winians, reached  in  the  Romanes  lecture  of  1 893 
exactly  the  same  crux  in  endeavoring  to  apply 
the  Darwinian  doctrine,  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
held,  to  human  society.     Huxley  reached  at 
last  the  extreme  position  of  asserting  that  the 
ethical  process  in  society  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
the  principle  of  natural  selection.     These  both 
belonged,  he  considered,  to  what  he  called  the 
cosmic  process  in  life. 

The  weakness  of  all  these  positions  is  now 
fully  apparent,  and  would  probably  have  excited 


keen  discussion  at  an^earlier  stage  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  prestige  of  the  names  associated 
with  them.  For  thus  to  remove  human  society 
as  regards  its  most  characteristic  featiu'es  from 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
could  only  have  one  meaning.  It  must  Have 
involved  some  fimdamental  and  far-reaching 
incompleteness  in  the  theory  of  social  evolu- 
tion which  had  so  far  prevailed. 

When  the  center  of  significance  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  in  society  is  regarded  as  not  in 
the  present  at  all,  but  in  the  future,  the  change 
which  is  effected  is  gradually  made  apparent. 
The  fact  which  becomes  more  evident  in  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  society  is  that,  just 
as  in  the  evolution  of  life,  the  highest  efficiency- 
is  not  simply  that  which  includes  only  the 
qualities  necessary  to  maintain  a  place  in  the 
free  fight  in  progress  in  the  present,  but  rather 
those  which  are  identified  with  the  still  higher 
interests  in  the  futiu'e.  The  evolution  of  society 
from  the  beginning  has  thus  centered  round  the 
ftmction  of  socialization,  in  the  development  of 
which  progress  has  necessarily  been  towards  a 
more  organic  tjrpe  of  social  order.  In  this 
development  the  characteristic  feature  is  that 
the  mean  center  of  the  life  processes  of  society 
is  undoubtedly  tending  to  be  projected  ever 
farther  and  farther  into  the  futiu^.  It  is  in 
this  supreme  rivalry  that  the  great  systems  of 
society  are  being  continually  matched  against 
each  other,  and  that  races,  nations,  and  event- 
ually great  types  of  civilization,  have  their 
principles  tested  in  a  process  of  natural  selec 
tion,  the  principles  of  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  consciousness  not  only  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  but  even  of  the  political  systems  in 
which  they  are  included. 

In  primitive  society  the  first  rudiments  of 
social  organization  must  be  considered  to  have 
arisen  under  the  sternest  conditions  of  natural 
selection,  the  elements  of  strength  which  they 
possessed  leading  to  the  disappearance  before 
them  of  other  groups  of  men  with  which  they 
came  into  competition.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  social  evolution,  as  amongst  the  lower  types 
of  life,  efficiency  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
would  be  nearly  always  efficiency  in  the  present 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  military  efficiency 
in  the  development  of  society.  As  military 
evolution  continued,  societies  liable  to  be 
resolved  into  their  component  elements  on  the 
death  of  the  chief  or  leader  would  give  place  to 
others  of  a  more  organic  tjrpe  in  which  ideas 
permanently  subordinating  the  individual  to 
military  efficiency  prevailed.  In  this  stage 
social  systems,  in  which  authority  was  per- 
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petuated  by  ancestor  worship,  in  which  all  the 
members  were  therefore  held  to  be  joined  in  an 
exclusive  citizenship  to  the  deities  who  were 
worshiped,  and  in  which  all  outsiders  were 
accordingly — as  in  the  civilizations  of  the 
ancient  world — treated  as  natural  enemies, 
would  contain  the  elements  of  the  highest  mil- 
itary potentiality. 

Where,  however,  as  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  military  stage,  all  human  institutions  rested 
ultimately  on  force,  the  full  limits  of  the  organic 
principle  in  society  in  this  phase  also  must  in 
time  be  reached.  The  basis  of  the  industrial 
and  even  the  intellectual  life  of  society  wotdd 
be.  slavery;  all  human  institutions  wotdd 
tend  to  become  closed  absolutisms  within  the 
state ;  the  state  itself,  as  in  the  old  classic  civili- 
zations, would  know  neither  legal  nor  moral 
limits  to  its  power;  and  the  ultimate  tendencies 
in  ethics,  in  politics,  and  in  religion  must  be  to 
ultimately  ctdminate  in  an  ideal  of  universal 
conquest  and  of  absolute  dominion. 

In  the  next  stage  a  further  and  still  more 
organic  process  of  social  subordination  would 
bring  into  view  the  ftdl  outlines  of  the  growing 
struggle  between  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  enormously  higher  organic  potentiality  of 
a  state  of  social  order  which,  while  preserving 
its  efficiency  in  the  present,  wotdd  be  influenced 
by  conceptions  that  would  dissolve  all  those 
closed  absolutisms  in  the  state  by  projecting  the 
sense  of  human  responsibility  altogether  out- 
side and  beyond  it,  would  be  evident.  This 
is  the  stage  of  social  evolution  which  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  in  the  Western  era  in  which 
we  are  living.  One  of  its  most  significant 
features  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  essentially 
Eastern  conceptions  of  renunciation,  of  indi- 
vidual subordination,  and  of  responsibility  to 
life  extending  beyond  all  claims  of  the  present 
and  the  finite,  for  which  no  Eastern  people  has 
ever  been  able  to  supply  an  enduring  stage  in 
history,  has  at  length  been  provided  with  a 
permanent  world -milieu  by  the  peoples  of 
Western  stock,  amongst  whom  the  military 
process  in  human  evolution  culminated.  The 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  historic  pro- 
cess as  a  whole  in  this  phase  is  such  a  free  con- 
flict of  forces  as  has  not  been  possible  in  the 
world  before. 

With  the  growth  of  that  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity towards  life,  which  Darwin  thought  he  saw 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection  by  filling  the  asylums  with  the 
maimed  and  less  capable,  we  have  not  indeed 
the  suspension  of  natural  selection  in  society, 
but  the  first  basis  of  a  social  process,  theintensity 


and  efficiency  of  which  have,  under  the  influence 
of  natural  selection  when  viewed  from  a  wider 
standpoint,  begun  to  tell  to  an  increasing 
degree  in  competition  with  all  other  types  of 
society  whatever.  The  projection  of  the  sense 
of  human  responsibility  outside  the  limits  of  all 
the  creeds  and  interests  which,  in  previous 
stages,  had  embodied  it  in  the  state,  has  resulted 
in  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  closed  absolut- 
isms in  the  state  within  which  human  activities 
had  previously  been  confined.  The  dissolution 
of  the  conception  upon  which  slavery  rested; 
the  growth  of  the  conception  of  the  native 
equality  of  men,  and  of  their  right  to  equal 
voting  power  in  the  state  irrespective  of  status 
or  possessions;  the  undermining  of  the  abso- 
lute position  of  the  occupying  elates,  and  of 
the  ideas  by  which  civil  and  religious  opinion 
was  previously  supported  by  the  power  of  the 
state ;  the  tolerance  of  parties ;  the  right  of  free 
inquiry  in  every  direction ;  the  long  movement 
towards  political  enfranchisement ;  with  finally 
the  growth  of  that  conviction  which  constitutes 
a  standing  challenge  to  all  existing  absolute 
tendencies  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
modem  world,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  a  well-ordered  state  should  aim  at 
realizing  political  justice — are  all  features  of  an 
integrating  process  in  Western  history.  They 
are  all  the  marks  of  a  type  of  society  of  higher 
organic  potentiality  than  has  existed  in  the 
world  before. — a  type  of  which  the  character- 
istic feature  is  that  the  sense  of  human  respon- 
sibility has  been  at  last  projected  outside  the 
state  and  beyond  the  present. 

As  social  evolution  continues  it  is  evident 
that  to  an  increasing  degree  the  entire  range  of 
the  processes  of  the  human  mind  is  being 
gradually  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  this  supreme 
conflict  between  the  present  and  the  future.  As 
the  present  writer  has  put  it  elsewhere,  we 
stand  in  it  at  the  very  pivot  of  the  evolutionary' 
process  in  human  history.  The  whole  con- 
tent of  systems  of  thought,  of  philosophy,  of 
morality,  of  ethics,  and  of  religion  must  in  time 
be  caught  into  its  influence.  It  is  in  the,  result- 
ing demiurgic  stress  that  the  rival  systems  of 
society  are  being  unconsciously  pitted  against 
each  other;  that  nations  and  peoples  and  great 
types  of  civilization  will  meet  and  clash  and 
have  their  principles  tested.  And  it  is  in 
respect  of  the  controlling  principle  of  the  con- 
flict— the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  present  to  the  future — ^that  natural 
selection  is  continuing  to  discriminate  between 
the  living,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  as  progress 
continues  in  the  modem  world. 
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Minister     Herbert     W.    Bowen, 
DEPEND  uroN    who  has  been  brought  into  such 
prominence  through  recent  affairs 
in  Venezuela,  is  one  of  the  best  trained  diplo- 
mats now  representing  the  United  States  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.     His  ground  educa- 
tion he  received  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  at 
the   Brooklvn    Polytechnic    Institute.     After 
this  he  traveled  in  France  and  Germany  with  a 
tutor,    who    prepared    him    for     Yale.     He 
entered  that  insti- 
tution   with    the 
class  of  1878,  and 
made  a  record  in 
his  English  studies, 
as  well  as  by  his 
devotion   to  track 
athletics    and    his 
excellent  pianjo 
performances.     He 
left  Yale  before  the 
beginning    of     the 
senior     year,     and 
returned  to  Europe, 
stttdjring  music  and 
the  Italian  lan- 
guage.     He  sub- 
sequently   gradua- 
ted from  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia 
University     and 
practised     at     the 
New  York  bar  for 
a  few  years.      His 
present  position  of 
Envoy    Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary   to 
Venezuela    r  e  p  r  e  - 
sents  but  one  step 
in   that    series    of 

promotions  which  has  followed  him  ever 
since  his  entrance  into  the  diplomatic  service. 
This  commencement  was  made  when,  in  1890, 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Constd  at 
Barcelona,  Spain,  under  appointment  by 
President  Harrison.  Five  years  later  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  gave  him  his  first  promotion, 
making  him  Consul-General.  This  position  he 
was  holding  when,  a  year  later,  the  agitation 
preceding  the  Spanish-American  War  com- 
menced.    Minister  Bowen's  brave  conduct  in 
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the  face  of  the  dangers  which  subsequently 
confronted  him  when  his  legation  was  repeat- 
edly besieged  by  angry,  blood-thirsty  mobs, 
who  threatened  both  the  legation  and  its 
inmates,  has  passed  into  history.  When 
diplomatic  relations  were  again  resumed 
another  minister  was  sent  to  Spain,  Mr.  Bowen 
being  promoted  by  President  McKinley  to 
Minister  Resident  andConstd-General  to  Persia, 
which  post  had  been  held  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hardy, 

the  novelist,  the 
present  Minister 
to  Spain.  A  second 
time  President 
McKinley  promot- 
ed Mr.  Bowen,  rais- 
ing  him  to  the 
office  of  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, wWch 
position  was  held 
until  June,  1901, 
when  Minister 
Bowen's  last  pro- 
motion sent  him 
to  his  present 
position  in  Vene- 
zuela. It  can  well 
be  seen  that  this 
gradual  and  steady 
rise  in  his  honors 
has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  Mr. 
Bowen  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  his 
present  trying 
situation,  and  that 
the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  di- 
plomatic usage  and 
international  law  which  he  has  gained 
make  him  an  official  pectdiarly  apt  to  the 
situation.  Moreover,  his  intimate  relations 
and  close  study  of  Spanish  peoples  should  stand 
him  in  especially  good  stead  just  at  present. 
So  the  country  at  large  may  feel  safe  in  believ- 
ing that,  no  matter  what  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion,  the  American  representative  in 
Venezuela  will  continue  to  have  a  firm  hold 
upon  events  and  will  exercise  judgpment, 
authority,  and  discretion. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  not  a 
PHiUNTHROFin  little  written  on  the  subject  of 

the  incompatibility  of  persistent 
money-making,  and  the  development  at  the 
same  time  of  the  artistic  qualities.  That  this 
theory  is  a  false  one,  or  at  least  that  it  applies 
only  in  a  modified  degree  is  proven  by  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  men  most  prominent  to-day; 
but  in  no  case  is  this  refutation  more  clearly 
made  than  it  is  by  the  life  of  Morris  Ketchum 
Jesup,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  patron  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  moving  spirit  in  a  dozen  or  more 
charities.  Mr.  Jesup  lost  his  father  early  in 
life,  and  was  in  consequence  forced  to  forego 
many  early  advantages.  He  started  his  busi- 
ness career  at  a  yotmg  age,  being  when  only 
twenty-two  the  fotmder  of  the  firm  of  Clark 
and  Jesup,  merchants.  Four  years  later 
he  left  this  successful  enterprise  and  estab- 
lished a  bank.  Under  one  name  or  another 
this  bank  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
with  Mr.  Jesup  as  its  successful  director.  His 
successful  businesses  have  amassed  a  great 
fortune  for  Mr.  Jesup,  to  the  wise  expenditure 
of  which  he  has  devoted  most  of  the  time  of 
his  latter  years.  He  has  been  honored  with 
many  offices.     He  became  a  member  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1884,  served  on  its 
committees,  and  finally  became  its  president; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  in  1872   assumed 
the  vast  duties  it  entailed  on  him  as  head 
executive.     He  has  been   identified  with  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry  in  New  York, 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  the  New 
York  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  each  of  which 
institutions  he  is  or  has  been  president.     He 
has    held      offices    in    the    Society    for    the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
other  philanthropic  societies.     He  has  made 
munificent    gifts    to    educational    and    other 
charities,  some  of  which  are  unique,  for  ex- 
ample the  Forty-fourth  Street  Lodging  House 
for  Homeless  Boys  in  New  York,  which  he 
erected  in  1888  as  a  present  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Society.     Perhaps  of  all  his  benefactions 
none  will  be  more  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  American  public  than  his  aid  to  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  owes 
its    remarkable    development    principally    to 
Mr.  Jesup 's  interest  and  munificence,  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  its  behalf  having  secured  for  it 
many  of  the  wonderful  collections  which  has 
placed  this  institution  in  a  rank  not  far  behind 
that  of  the  world-famed  British  Museum. 

THE  CHAIR  OF    '^^®  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
CHINESE       ment   of   Chinese    ^t    Columbia 

AT  COLUMMA    University  was  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  higher  education 
in  this  country.     The  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion were  quick  to  grasp  the  advantages  of 
such  an  innovation  when,  by  the  generosity  of 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  university,  they  were 
given  a  fund  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose. 
The  growing  importance  of  our  relations  in  the 
far  East,  the  enormous  actual  and  prospective 
increase  in  our  trade  with  China,  and  the  tm- 
doubtedly  prominent  part  which  that  country 
will  take  in  the  history  of  the  next  quarter  cen- 
tury, all  point  to  the  urgent  need  of  instruction 
of  Americans  in  the  Chinese  languages  and  laws. 

So  when,  imder  the  Dean  Lung  fund,  an 
instructor  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  chair  of 
Chinese,  the  question  arose  as  to  who,  among 
all  the  scholars  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
might  best  be  chosen  for  the  place.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  new  president  of 
the  university,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Professor  Giles,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
England,  who  had  been  invited  to  confer,  and 
Professors  Boas,  Gottheil,  and  Jackson,  all 
accredited  Oriental  students,  invited    tc    thq 
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chair  Professor  Friedrich  Hirth,  then  living  in 
Afunich  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

President  Butler,  in  his  report  of  his  action, 
thus  speaks  of  Professor  Hirth: 

•*  Professor  Hirth  is  about  fifty-three  years  of 
age.  He  entered  the  Chinese  customs  service 
in  X870.  He  lived  at  Canton  from  1870  to 
1875,  a«d  at  Amoy  from  1875  to  1877.  From 
tbere  lie  was  called  to  the  central  office  in 
Sbangbai,  where  he  was  engaged  upon  statis- 
tical work  relating  to  the  commerce  of  China. 
He  remained  in  Shanghai  until  1888,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1880-82,  which  were 
spent  on  leave  of  absence  in  Dresden.  A 
second  leave  of  absence,  1888-90,  was  spent 
chiefly  in  Berlin.  From  1890  to  1895  he  was 
employed  in  Hong  Kong,  on  the  island  of 
Formosa,  in  Ching-Kiang,  Ichang,  and  Chung- 
king. In  1897  Professor  Hirth  resigned  his 
position  and  made  his  home  in  Munich.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  authorities,  if 
not  the  very  best,  on  the  commerce  of  China, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Chinese 
art  is  imsurpassed.  For  several  years  past 
Professor  Hirth  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  evidences  of  the  connection  between 
European  and  Chinese  culture,  and  the  results 
of  bis  investigations  are  to  be  published  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Peters- 
bnrs:.  Professor  Hirth's  writings  are  very 
numerous;  his  published  contributions  to  the 
literattire  of  his  special  subject,  between  1869 
and  1889,  being  eighty-two  in  number.  He 
speaks  and  writes  English  well.  He  is  com- 
pletely equipped  to  give  instruction  in  the 
wiitteu    language    of    China   and?  in    various 


aspects  of  Chinese  civilization,  particularly  the 
commercial  and  the  artistic.  In  my  judgment, 
he  is  the  best  man  to  be  invited  to  accept  the 
Dean  Lung  chair  of  Chinese." 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  sets  of 
courses  which  Professor  Hirth  offers  at  Colum- 
bia. One  set  deals  with  the  written  language  ,* 
another  with  the  spoken  language;  while  the 
courses  in  the  third  set  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  China  and  its  history. 
These  latter  courses  are  open  both  to  students 
who  do  and  who  do  not  make  a  study  of  the 
language. 

A  PUYWiiSHT   ^^^^^     ^^     undoubtedly     far 
WHO  greater  dramatists  in  the  world 

HASSUCCCCDCD  ^o^lay  than  Mr.  Fitch,  but  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  will  compare  with  him  in 
fecundity  of  literary  production.  Since  1889,  the 
time  of  his  first  play — Beau  Brummell — ^he  has 
written  twenty  original  plays,  and,  in  addition, 
has  made  twelve  adaptations.  Every  season 
finds  three  or  four  new  plays  by  Mr.  Fitch 
upon  the  stage.  Besides  the  play  mentioned 
above,  he  is  best  known  for  his  Nathan  Hale, 
Barbara  Frietchie,  and  Captain  Jinks. 

The  characteristic  notes  of  Mr.  Fitch's  work 
are  cleverness  and  stagecraft.  There  is  probably 
no  dramatist  of  the  day  who  knows  better  the 
details  of  stage  business  and  stage  mechanism. 
To  this  he  adds  often  the  gracefid  conceit 
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not  infrequently  combined  with  real  poetry. 
If  he  is  notjinterested  in  deep  psychology  and 
the  serious,  he  nevertheless  steers  clear  of  the 
conventional.  His^characters  are  superficially, 
at  least,  absolutely  true,  stupidly  true.  Mr. 
Fitch  is  a  young  man 
yet,  being  but  thirty- 
five.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  received 
last  year  an  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  What 
ever  may  be  said  dero- 
gatory of  his  work,  and, 
indeed,  certain  things 
must  be  said,  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Fitch 
is  the  most  popular  of 
the  American  drama- 
tists and  a  man  who 
has  in  him  the  ability 
to  do  great  things. 
Some  of  his  later  plays, 
such  as  The  Climbers 
and  others,  have  shown 
distinct  traces  of  work 
which  needs  but  time 
and  a  little  incentive  to 
b  e  elaborated  into 
greatness.  It  would 
seem  almost  that  did 
the  public  give  Mr. 
Fitch  the  encottrage- 
ment,  he  might  rise  to 
heights,  indeed. 

When     one 

AMEMGAN    thinks      of 

^''I'Se    American  art 

Or    NOTE  _ 

in  Pans  one 
thinks  of  four  names: 
of  Sargent,  Whistler, 
Abbey,  and  Alexander. 
Of  these  four  but  one 
has  returned  to  make 
his  residence  in  his 
home  country- 
Alexander.  John  W. 
Alexander  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  his  art  educa- 
tion in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Munich,  and  through  his  studies  in  Paris 
and  other  European  art  centers.  Success 
came  to  him  long  ago.  In  Paris  art  circles  he  is 
well  known  and  highly  regarded.  His  paint- 
ings are  remarkable  for  the  softness  and  beauty 
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of  their  colors  and  the  ample  grace  of  their 
lines,  which   flow  and  melt  into  one  another. 
They   are  both   decorative    and    esthetic  in 
quality.     There  is  nothing  harsh  or  brilliant 
in  the  coloring,    nothing  discordant,  nothing 
striking,  in  a  conspicu- 
ous sense;  the  delicate 
tinted    half-lights    are 
toned  to   a  mellifluous 
softness  which  charms 
and    delights  the  eye. 
Some  of  his  best-known 
canvases      are      those 
entitled   A     Study    in 
Green,    wherein  is  de- 
picted a  young  woman 
in  graceful  dress,placuig 
a  water  lily  in  her  cor- 
sage,  the    whole    done 
in  a  tone  of  predomi- 
nant green,  and   won- 
derfully    lighted;    the 
portrait  of   Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, dressed  in^quaint 
costume  and  placed  in 
a   soft  and    somewhat 
idealistic    setting;    the 
Rodin      portrait,     the 
Study  in  Tone,  the  por- 
trait   of    Dr.    Patton. 
painted   for   Princeton 
University;   jfand     the 
much  discussed  ^paint- 
ing of  A  Quiet  Hour, 
in  which  a  young  girl, 
in  a  beautiful,  flowing 
gown,   with   neck   and 
shotdders      bare,      sits 
bending  over   a    book 
which  lies  open  on  a  bed 
in  front  of  her,   while 
her  face  is  beautifully 
framed   by    the    white 
curtain  of  the  window 
beyond. 

Mr.  Alexander  has 
received  many  honors, 
among  them  the  first 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900. 
He  is  societaire  of  the 
Soci6t6  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  and  the  Soci^t6  Nouvelle. 
Paris,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  London,  the  Vienna  Society 
of  Painters,  and  the  Munich  Society  of  Painters 
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The  return  to  America  of  an 
actress  who  has  not  been  seen  here 
for  three  years  is  always  an  event 
that  is  eagerly  watched  by  otir  large  theater- 
going public,  and  so  there  is  an  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  after  an  absence  of  some  years 
in  England.  Mrs.  Langtry's  rise  to  favor  on 
the  stage  is  recalled  by  many.  She  was 
known  in  London  as  a  society  woman,  where 
she  was  famous  for  her  beauty  long  before 
her  professional 
d^but.  Her  adop- 
tion of  the  stage 
as  a  profession 
followed  upon  the 
loss  of  a  family 
estate,  and  she  was 
doubtless  in- 
fluenced, in  making 
her  choice,  by  her 
many  successes  as 
an  amateur.  Her 
professional  d^but 
was  made  at  the 
Haymarket  Thea- 
ter in  London  in 
the  part  of  Miss 
Hardcastle  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer, 
soon  following 
with  The  Honey- 
moon, An  Unequal 
Match,  and  As 
You  Like  It,  in 
which  latter  play 
she  was  Rosalind. 
Mrs.  Langtry  has 
made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  her  stage 
work,  climbing  to 
honors  through  her 
impersonations  in 
plays  that  have 
now  become 
standards.     Her 

American  d^but  was  made  at  Wallack's 
Theater  on  November  6,  1882,  where  she 
presented  the  three  plays  she  had  presented 
in  London.  The  next  year,  the  interim 
having  been  spent  in  touring  this  country, 
she  appeared  at  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Theater 
as  Galatea,  and,  having  great  success,  re- 
mained here  for  two  years  when  she  returned 
to  London.  Her  greatest  success  in  America, 
however,  was  made  when,  a  year  later,  she 
returned  to  this  country  to  play  the  Lady  of 
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Lyons.  Her  reputation  was  now  secure,  and 
success  followed  success  in  quick  array.  As  In 
a  Looking  Glass,  Nos  Intim6s,  The  Enemies,  A 
Wife's  Peril,  Esther  Sandraz,  are  some  of  her 
most  popular  productions,  while  as  Pauline, 
in  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  she  is,  perhaps,  liked 
best  of  all. 

Recently,  at  the  command  of  King  Edward, 
Mrs.  Langtry  produced  at  the  Imperial 
Theater,  London,  her  new  play  of  The  Cross- 
ways.     It   was   a  private  royal  performance 

before  an  audience 
of  the  King  and 
Queen,  their  house- 
hold,  and  the 
nobility.  It  is  this 
play  which  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  at  pres- 
ent presenting  in 
this  country,  hav- 
ing opened  her 
American  engage- 
ment in  New  York 
City  in  December 
She  will  spend 
some  months 
here  touring  the 
coimtry. 

There  have  been 
few  actresses  who 
have  enjoyed  a 
greater  vogue  and 
more  peculiar  fame 
than  Mrs.  Langtry. 
The  days  when  the 
"Jersey  Lily"  was 
first  the  furor  of 
two  continents  are 
still  vivid  in  the 
memory.  Her 
photographs  were 
used  for  advertis- 
ing and  art  pur- 
poses. They  were 
to  be  found  in 
every  little  back 
woods  town,  even  in  the  farmhouses.  It  is 
interesting  in  light  of  this  early  fame  to  view 
the  present  woman.  She  has  matured  greatly, 
of  course,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  little  she 
has  aged.  Her  beauty  has  proved  of  the  last- 
ing kind.  Moreover,  her  art  has  improved 
greatly,  so  that  the  Langtry  of  to-day,  while 
not  perhaps  so  fascinating  as  the  Langtry  of 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  is  yet  quite  as  attract- 
ive, and  she  is  still  prominent  in  the  world  of 
the  theater. 
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The  Recent  Crisis  in  Venezuela 


For  years  Venezuela  has  been  in  a  turbulent  state. 
Revolution  has  followed  hard  upon  revolution. 
A  continual  state  of  unrest  has  been  always  present. 
But  it  has  been  only  very  recently  that  mese  petty 
troubles  have  threatened,  and  still  threaten,  to 
involve  three  of  the  ^atest  nations  of  the  world. 
The  little  country  has  in  a  bound  thus  sprung  to  t^e 
front  rank  of  prominence.  Its  whole  career  and 
character  are  now  of  the  ^vest  importance.  To 
tmderstand  the  present  situation,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  look  closely  at  the  country  and  its  condition. 
First  a  word  should  be  spoken  ot  the  history  of  the 
cotmtry.  The  few  facts  are  stated  suodnctly  and 
well  by  a  writer  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine: 

Venezuela  was  the  first  part  of  the  American 
continent  sighted  by  Columbus.  During  his 
third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  first  saw  the  coast 
from  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  thought  that 
it  was  another  island ;  but  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  whose  shores  he  coasted  for 
several  weeks,  soon  convinced  him  that  great 
continental  rivers  were  pouring  into  the  gulf, 
and  that  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  at  last 
stretched  before  him.  Sickness  prevented  him 
from  making  extended  explorations  of  the 
coast  and  sent  him  back  to  Hispaniola. 

The  following  year  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
traced  a  greater  extent  of  the  VenezueUn 
coast.  It  was  Ojeda  who  gave  the  country  its 
present  name — Venezuela. 

Venezuela  has  a  larger  area  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  the  great  States  of  Texas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi  Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  In  figures  its 
area  amounts  to  about  590,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  500,000  less  than  that  of 
Massachusetts.  In  1891  it  was  2,323,527. 
The  capital,  Caracas,  has  75,000  inhabitants, 


Maracaibo  35,000,  La  Gua3rra  15,000,  and  Bar- 
celona about  13,000.  About  one  person  out 
of  every  one  hundred  is  pure  white,  while  the 
others  are  descendants  of  black  slaves,  mulat- 
toes,  etc.,  and  Indians. 

The  republic  has  three  zones — hot.  tem- 
perate, and  cool — according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land.  The  lowlands  in  the  northwest  are 
very  torrid.  Here  great  quantities  of  coffee 
and  cacao  are  raised,  which  form  the  largest 
agricidtural  exports  of  the  cotmtry.  The  cacao 
is  sent  mainly  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  the  coffee,  which  averages  a  yearly  crop 
of  55,000  tons,  to  the  United  States.  South 
and  east  of  the  lowlands,  extending  eastward  to 
Caracas,  are  high  motmtains,  where,  the  climate 
being  temperate,  most  of  the  people  live. 
Caracas,  the  capital,  is  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Trade  winds  prevent  the  extremes  of  heat 
suffered  in  the  corresponding  latitude  of  north- 
em  Africa.  The  mean  temperature  at  Caracas 
is  only  71.2  degrees  Fahr.  On  the  coast  it 
averages  from  ten  to  twelve  degrees  higher. 

Vast  llanos,  or  great  plains,  stretch  south  of 
the  mountains,  making  splendid  runs  for 
cattle.  South  again  of  the  plains  beyond  the 
Orinoco,  are  vast  forests,  from*  which  the 
natives  get  rubber,  tropical  woods,  and  vanilla. 
There  are  also  gold  diggings  south  of  the 
Orinoco,  which  jdelded  over  $600,000  for  export 
in  1900. 

Almost  nothing  is  manufactured  beyond 
the  cheapest  grades  of  goods.  The  larger  share 
of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States — 
$3,271,000  worth  in  1901,  consisting  of  flour, 
lard,  hardware,  and  cotton  goods,  on  all  of 
which  a  heavy  duty  was  levied.     England  and 
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Germany  send  the  next  largest  amount  of 
goods.  Venezuela  sent  in  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1901  $6,645,000  worth  of  coffee, 
cacao,  and  skins,  all  entering  free  of  duty. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Venezuela  is  about 
t7i5oo,ooo,  obtained  mainly  from  customs 
duties. 

So  much  for  the  bare  facts.  The  present  trouble, 
however,  centers  about  one  man  and  one  locality — 
Cipiiano  Castro  and  the  City  of  Caracas.  Miss 
Marion  Bowen  writes  charmingly  of  these  in  the 
Independent: 

General  Cipriano  Castro,  the  President  of 
Venezuela,    is    comparatively    young,    being 
only  about  forty  years  of  age.     His  personal 
appearance  is  rather  against  him,  as  he  is  lame, 
short  and  dark-visaged,  being  of    a   decided 
Indian  type.     But  one  cannot  look  at  his  face 
without  reading  there  an  indomitable  tenacity 
of  purpose  and 
do^[ed    persist- 
ency.       His 
eyes  are    black 
and  piercing, 
and   he    has 
every  appear- 
ance   of    being! 
a  man  who  has 
perfect    confid- 
ence in  his  own 
power  to   rule, 
and    who    is 
bound    to    rule 
with    a    rod   of 
iron.      I    think 
no  power  on 
earth   could 
make      him 
change  his  mind 
after  it  was  once 
made  up. 

His    lameness 
received    in   the 
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is  the  result  of  a  wound 
battle  of  Yocuyito,  where 
he  succeeded  in  wresting  the  Presidency 
of  Venezuela  from  General  Ignacio  Andrade. 
Before  this  wound  had  time  to  heal  President 
Castro  was  awakened  one  night  by  the  awful 
earthquake.  It  was  on  October  29,  1900,  and, 
thinking  the  house  was  crumbling  beneath 
him,  he  jumped  out  of  a  second-story  window 
in  his  palace,  the  "Casa  Armarilla"  (Yellow 
House),  and  broke  his  wotmded  leg.  This 
ignominious  jump  is  not  generally  given  as  the 
cause  of  his  lameness,  for  his  cotmtrymen 
think  it  sotmds  better  to  say  their  President 
in jtired  his  leg  in  battle.  The  *  *  Casa  Armarilla ' ' 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  but  its 
foundations  were  sj  weakened  by  the  severe 


recurring  shocks  that  it  was  considered  unsafe 
for  occupancy,  and  the  next  day  General  and 
Madame  Castro  moved  into  their  present 
home,  "Miraflores"  C*Look  at  the  Flowers"), 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Caracas. 
President  and  Madame  Castro  generally 
give  many  brilliant  entertainments,  but  owing 
to  the  recent  revolution  they  have  lived  a  very 
quiet  life  during  the  past  year,  and  have  only 
once  thrown  open  the  doors  of  "Miraflores" 
to  their  hosts  of  friends,  both  among  the  Vene- 
zuelans and  the  Foreign  Colony.  This  was  at 
the  New  Year's  reception  in  1902,  when  from 
2.30  until  7.30  P.M.  President  and  Madame 
Castro  received  the  New  Year's  greetings 
from  a  throng  of  handsomely  dressed  men  and 
women,  who  for  the  time  being  threw  aside 
all  their  worry  and  anxiety  over  the  revolution 

and  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost  the 
hospitality  of 
their  President 
and  his  wife. 

The  Venezue- 
lans are  natural- 
ly an  indolent, 
easy-going  peo- 
ple, with  all  the 
excitable  and 
emotional  char- 
acteristics that 
are  always 
found  in  the 
tropical  coun- 
tries. The  ladies 
do  nothing  but 
sit  in  the  win- 
dows all  day 
long,  waiting  for 
some  lover  to 
pass  along  beneath  and  stop  and  chat  for  a 
while.  A  man  has  to  be  a  favored  stiitor  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  to  do  more  than  make  a 
**  window  call,"  and  even  when  he  has  gained 
entrance  to  the  house  of  his  lady-love  he  is 
never  left  alone  with  her  for  one  minute,  but 
is  always  chaperoned  by  the  father  and 
mother,  who  sometimes  have  the  kindness  to 
fall  asleep  for  a  few  seconds  over  their  reading. 
The  very  situation  of  Caracas  woidd  easily  make 
it  a  valley  of  peace,  as  it  lies  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  in  a  green  valley  with  mountains 
towering  far  above.  To  reach  Caracas  we  must 
either  make  the  trip  from  La  Guayra,  the  sea- 
port of  Caracas,  on  the  back  of  a  donkey,  a 
long  and  tedious  jotutiey,  or  else  take  one  of 
the  two  daily  trains  on  the  English  Railroad. 
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One  can  see  many  interesting  sights  in 
Caracas,  if  one  of  the  many  victorias  is  taken  at 
the  station  and  the  "cochero"  is  told  to  drive 
around  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  very  rough,  the  entire  city  being 
paved  with  cobblestones.  On  every  side  are 
dirty,  half-dressed  children  varying  in  color 
from  the  blackness  of  the  ace  of  spades  to 
the  fairest  of  the  fair.  We  pass  women 
from  Martinique,  wearing  their  picturesque 
dresses  of  bright-colored  calico,  with  a  kerchief 
tied  around  their  necks  and  crossed  in  front,  and 
on  their  heads  are 
the  most  dazzling 
bandanna  h  a  n  d- 
kerchiefs,  tied  in 
such  a  fashion  that 
two  of  the  comers 
stick  up  like  little 
horns.  On  the 
street  comers  we 
pass  men  smoking 
their  cigarettes  and 
standing  on  one 
foot  while  the  other 
leg  is  twined  aroimd 
their  canes,  thus 
serving  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other 
leg.  These  men 
are  inferior  looking 
and  are  most  im- 
pudent in  the  way 
in  which  they  stare 
at  women ,  es- 
pecially American 
women.    They  are 


quick-tempered,  and  think  nothing 
of  taking  out  a  pistol  and  shooting 
a  man  if  they  have  any  dispute. 

There  are  many  squares,  orplazas, 
but  the  largest  and  most'  impor- 
tant one  is  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  This  is  where 
all  the  promenading  is  done,  and 
on  Thursday  and  Stmday  even- 
ings the  National  Band,  which 
wotdd  be  a  credit  to  any  cotmtry, 
gives  an  open-air  concert.  The 
children  have  theirconcert  Saturday 
afternoon  and  the  Plaza  is  crowded 
with  pretty  children  dressed  in  the 
daintiest  little  white  dresses  and 
Parisian  hats.  These  small  tots  are 
never  seen  during  the  week  till 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  they 
come  out,  every  one  of  them,  and 
show  themselves  off  in  perfect  imitation  of 
their  pretty  doll-like  mothers. 

In  the  center  of  the  Plaza  is  a  large  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator  of  Venezuela.  This  statue  was 
erected  in  1870  by  General  Guzman  Blanco, 
one  of  the  ablest  Presidents  that  Venezuela  has 
ever  had. 

Facing  the  Plaza  Bolivar  are  the  old  Cathe- 
dral, which  was  partially  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  of  181 2;  the  Post  Office,  a  hand- 
some   two-storied    building,    and    the    "Casa 
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Amarilla,"  which  used  to  be  the  White 
House  of  Caracas.     A  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Plaza  brings  us  to  the 
Museum,  the  University,  the  Federal 
Palace,  and  Elliptical  Salon.     These 
last  two  buildings  face  each  other  on 
a  very  beautiful   open   square    filled 
with  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
tropical  trees.  The  Government  offices, 
Senate  Chamber,  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  in  the  Federal  Palace, 
while  in  the   Elliptical   Salon,  where 
the  President  receives  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  after  an  inauguration  and  on 
all  state   occasions,  is  a  fine  ceiling 
painting  representing  the  battle  near 
Carrababo,  one  of  the  famous  battles 
during   the    War   for    Independence. 
On  the  walls  are  fine  portraits  of  all 
the  Presidents  of  Venezuela,  with  the 
exception  of  President  Gtizman  Blanco, 
which  was    destroyed   in   1899,  ^^^ 
portraits  of  many  other  prominent  men 
and  heroes.     If  we  have  a  little  time 
to  spare  we  should  walk  a  few  blocks 
further  on  to  the  Municipal  Theater, 
a  very  handsome  building,  the  interior 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.     On  our  way  home 
we  pass  through  the  shopping  district,  where, 
if  we  care  to  pay  the  price,  we  can  buy  almost 
anything.     The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  buy 
the  beautiftd  native  lace  work  is  from  the 
women  peddlers,  who  go  from  house  to  house 
to  sen  their  wares,  and  during  the  recent  revolu- 
tion it  has  been  very  easy  to  buy  at  very  low 
prices  valuable  old  fans,  laces,  jewelry,  and 
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curios  from  poor  Venezuelans,  who  used  to  be 
rich,  but  who  have  lost  all  their  money  owing 
to  the  troubled  state  of  the  cotmtry,  and  who 
are  now  forced  to  part  with  their  old  treasures 
in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

On  our  way  to  the  Pantheon,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Caracas,  situated  in  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  city,  we  pass 
some  of  the  best  houses,  but  they  are  far  from 
attractive  on  the  outside.  They  are  all  one- 
storied,  btiilt  of  stucco  of  different  colors, 
yellow  and  light  blue  predominating,  with  flat 
fronts  relieved  only  by  two  closely  barred 
windows  through  which  the  sefloritas  flirt  with 
their  dark-skinned  admirers.  The  interiors 
of  these  houses  are  more  attractive,  as  they  all 
have  open  "patios"  filled  with  palms,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  and  sweetly  singing  birds.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  built  right  next 
to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  street  reserved 
for  the  residences  of  the  richer  class.  For 
instance,  one  day  when  I  was  waiting  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Caracas  I 
was  surprised  to  have  the  door  of  the  opposite 
house  open  and  to  see  a  man  walk  out  leading 
a  horse.  Evidently  the  stable  was  in  the  back 
of  the  house  and  man  and  beast  had  to  use  the 
same  door. 
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The  Pantheon,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
street  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  an 
imposing  building  of  yellow  stucco.  It  was 
formerly  a  cathedral,  but  has  recently  been 
converted  into  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
heroes  of  Venezuela.  There  are  a  few  who 
have  handsome  marble  monuments  inside,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  are  merely  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  the  persons  with  the  date 
of  their  birth  and  death.  In  front  of  the  monu- 
ments and  on  the  tablets  are  cheap  memorial 
wreaths  of  imitation  flowers  and  tinsel  tied 
with  the  national  colors — ^red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

This  is  a  very  pretty,  enticing  picture,  full  of 
fest  and  languor.  Unhappily,  Venezuela  does 
not  alwa3rs  possess  this  langfuor.  The  eternal  revo- 
lutions keep  ever  recurring.  Just  what  these  mean 
and  their  manner  are  vividly  portrayed  by  Conrad 
Brandt,  another  writer  in  the  same  periodical. 

It  is  Saturday  and  market  time.  Prom 
everywhere  out  of  the  environs  the  farmers  are 
coming  to  the  town — to  La  Villa.  Heavily 
burdened  mules  and  burros,  basket -carrying 
women  and  children  are  filling  the  usually  very 
quiet  streets  of  San  Cristobal. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  news  arrived:  "The 
Colombians  fell  upon  San  Antonio,  robbed  the 
town  and  are  marching  against  San  Cristobal." 
It  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  people  as  a 
stick  thrown  into  an  anthill.  A  sudden 
cr3ring  and  yelling  filled  the  air,  motmted 
soldiers  raced  through  the  crowd  in  frantic 
haste,  while  some  quiet  and  more  reasonable 
fellows  busied  themselves  with  sharpening  the 
machete  (broad,  long  knife) :  Quien  sabe  para 
quien  (Heaven  knows  for  whom). 

The  garrison  soldiers  quickly  stationed 
themselves  at  the  entrances  to  the  market 
and  also  at  the  various  gates  of  the  town. 
Everybody  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
town.  The  peones,  arrieros  (mule  drivers), 
farmers — in  fact,  everybody  of  the  male  sex 
over  twelve  years  of  age  became  a  soldier. 
Venezuela  is  a  free  coimtry  and,  according  to 
the  law,  nobody  can  be  forced  into  the  military 
service,  but  in  case  of  a  necessity  like  the 
present  one  the  government  corrals  as  many[as 
it  can  get. 

)^  (jroups  of  cr3ring  people — women  and  chil- 
dren— filled  the  streets.  Indeed,  they  had 
every  reason  for  their  tears.  An  hour  ago  a 
happy  family,  and  now  fathers  and  brothers  are 
solcQers  or,  as  the  Venezuelan  expresses  it, 
"cannon  meat."  The  newly  recruited  army 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  who 
were  furnished  at  once  with  rifles,  cartridges, 
and  bayonets. 


A  reg^ar  Venezuelan  army  looks  like  a  badly 
organized  band  of  robbers,  but  after  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  raw  recruits  the  result  was  simply 
indescribable.  A  terrible  mixup — ^a  blue- 
dressed  soldier  side  by  side  with  a  farmer, 
whose  ruana  or  poncho  in  its  better  day  long 
ago  was  a  coffee  sack.  The  next  man  in  the 
badly  formed  line  has  no  ruana,  but  is  proud 
of  a  shirt  whose  color  was  once  white.  A  child 
of  twelve  stands  in  the  same  line  with  an  old 
gray-haired  man,  whose  once  stalwart  form 
is  now  bent  downward  and  who  is  sighing 
under  the  weight  of  his  rifle. 

Two  little  bojrs  carry  their  gtms  like  a  litter. 
Across  the  barrels  they  have  tied  a  board  and 
deposited  on  it  their  heavy  cartridge  belts, 
knives,  a  small  btmdle  of  bananas  and  a  kettle. 
A  good  part  of  the  poor  fellows  had  no  idea 
why  and  for  whom  they  were  going  to  fight; 
many  of  them  never  touched  a  rifle  before, 
and  considered  the  Mauser  rifle  or  er  tnaus 
as  a  very  nice,  wonderful  thing  to  play  with, 
unfortunately  a  trifle  heavy. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  of  a  Venezuelan 
army  treat  each  other  very  nicely.  The 
usual  form  of  addressing  each  other  is  Hola 
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Compadre^  com- 
padre  meaning 
about  the  same  as 
omsin  or  neighbor 
in  our  language.  If 
one  feels  like  smok- 
ing he  smokes,  and 
a  nearby  officer  is 
handy  with  a 
match.  This  polite- 
ness Is  alwa3rs  re- 
warded by  the  offer 
of  a  never  refused 
c^arillo.  To  be- 
come a  general  in 
this  wonderful 
army  one  has  to 
have  money,  or  be 
a  braggart,  or  to 
have  some  friends 
and  a  pull.  The 
field-glass  is  neces- 
sary—no glass,  no 
general.  The  horse 
or  mule  is  easy  to  get;  the  general  borrows  it. 
*    *     * 

The  day  after  the  battle  I  went  out  with  a 

friend  to  visit  the  different  scenes  of  the  fight. 

We  found  the  roof  of   the  rancho  near  the 

Cucuta  bridge  full  of  holes.     There  was  not  a 

sii^le  unbroken  tile  on  this  roof,  and  the  walls 

and  doors  of  the  house  were  perforated  with 

bullet -holes.     The    bare    corpses    of    negro 

soldiers  were  lying  around  everywhere,  the 

color  of  these  bodies  being  changed  into  a  dark, 

greenish  blue  and  the  skin  glittering  like  wet 

leather.    The  Venezuelan  soldiers  were  busily 

engaged    in    disrobing    their    dead    enemies. 

Every  rag,  dirty  and  torn,  was  good  enough  to 

be  taken  away,  only  the  amtdet  arotmd  the 

neck  being  left  on  the  bodies.  After  completing 

this  "disarming/'  they  threw  the  bodies  into 

the  river,   but    only   where    the    river   was 

handy.     In  the  patio  of  the  rancho,  in  an  old 

and  half-crumbled  hut,  moaned  and  screamed 

some  fifteen  wounded  soldiers.     In  the  eastern 

comer  lay  a  huge  pile  of  naked  dead  soldiers 

waiting  for  burial.     Stretched  over  a  heap  of 

bncks  lay  a  yotmg  fellow.     His  wide  open, 

datkcgm  pleaded  for  help,  and  from  his  burst- 

"k  burning  lips  came  the  cry  of  "  Water, 

c;**    I  asked  the  ranchera  (wife  of  the 

pfioperietor)  for  the  water,  but  received  the 

reply  that  these  besHas  could  die  for  all  she 

cared,  and  that  she  woxild  take  great  pleasure 

in   killixig  each  and  every  one  of  them.     I 

became  incensed  and  demanded  water  at  once. 
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and  when  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  some,  all 
the  poor  devils  got  a  drink  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  more  phase  to  the  question, 
and  that  applies  peculiarly  to  the  United  States. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  pivotal  point  in  the 
controversy.  This  doctrine  and  its  meanings 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  ques- 
tion. The  Outlook  probably  contains  one  of  ttic 
clearest  statements  of  it. 

What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  This  is  a 
question  of  interest,  but  not  of  paramount 
interest.  The  twentieth  century  has  a  right 
to  make  doctrines  as  well  as  the  nineteenth, 
and  it  is  quite  as  capable.  If  a  nation  ought 
not  to  break  ruthlessly  from  its  traditions, 
neither  ought  it  to  be  manacled  by  them.  The 
"dead  hand"  cannot  be  permitted  to  control 
the  living  present.  The  nation  has  a  perfect 
right,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  altogether  if  in  its  judgment  it  is  no 
longer  applicable,  and  equally  to  extend  it  if 
It  is  no  longer  adequate.  Nevertheless,  a 
doctrine  which  grew  up  gradually  into  a 
national  tradition  before  Monroe's  time,  and 
has  been  sedulously  maintained  ever  since, 
has  due  to  it  the  respect,  though  not  the 
authority,  of  a  Constitutional  provision.  Before 
it  is  either  applied  or  amended  the  nation  must 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  involved  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  Message  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  of  December  2,  1823: 

The  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
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subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
Powers.  ^ 

We  owe  it,  therefor^,  to  candor  and  to  the  amic- 
able relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  shotdd  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  henusphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with 
the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it ,  and  whose  indc^pendence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  prin- 
ciples, acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  con- 
trolling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any 
European  power,  in  anv  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unmendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States. 

The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  this  decima- 
tion has  long  since  passed  away.  The  Holy 
Alliance,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting  the  pernicious  principle  of  representa- 
tive government,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist ; 
representative  government  has  been  estab- 
lished in  all  European  cotmtries  west  of  Russia ; 
the  principle  of  popular  rights  is  recognized  in 
most  of  these  governments  as  really,  if  not  as 
fully  and  consistently,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  essential  principles,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  remain  a  principle  to  guide, 
a  spirit  to  inspire,  as  long  as  the  nation  lasts. 
These  principles  are  two:  National  safety, 
Fraternal  guardianship. 

I.  The  peril  which  threatened  the  United 
States  in  its  youth  from  the  hostility  of 
European  Powers  to  its  fundamental  principle 
of  popular  rights  no  longer  exists;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  peril  against 
which  it  is  wise  for  American  statesmanship  to 
protect  our  shores.  The  possible  danger  is 
more  remote, 
but  it  is  |a  dan- 
ger of  a  greater 
calamity  in  1 90  2 
than  in  1823. 
In  1823  the  na- 
vies of  the  world 
were  propelled 
by  sail ;  Ameri- 
can coast  cities 
were  relatively 
small;  and  they 
could  be  ad- 
equately pro- 
tected by  land 
batteries.  In 
1902  the  navies 
of   the   world 
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are  propelled  by  steam;  the  coast  cities  are 
large  and  increasing  in  magnitude  and  wealth; 
and  land  batteries  afford  at  best  but  a 
doubtfxil  protection,  owing  to  the  distance 
through  which  modem  ordnance  carries  its 
projectiles.  The  best  protection  to  our  Ameri- 
can coast  is  a  diplomacy  which  prevents  the 
establishment  of  coaling  stations  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  For  a  modem  navy  depends 
for  its  efficiency  on  the  proximity  of  a  coaling 
station ;  a  man-of-war  without  coal  is  as  harm- 
less as  a  man-of-war  without  ammunition. 
England  has  coaling  stations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  Germany  has  none ;  and  it  would  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  which  would  willingly  per- 
mit Germany  to  secure  a  coaling  station  here 
if  we  can  prevent  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  would 
be  good  policy;  not  that  we  want  the  islands, 
but  that  we  do  not  want  some  other  power  to 
obtain  them.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
is  a  protection  from  European  navies;  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  to  allow  another  power  behind  our 
breastworks  if  we  can  prevent  it.  For  this 
reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  shoxild  adhere 
to  our  declaration  that  "the  American  con- 
tinents are  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  colonization  by  European  powers." 

II.  But  there  is  another  reason  which  we 
have  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  fraternal  guard- 
ianship." Wealth  and  power  impose  responsi- 
bilities. The  rich  and  strong  nation  owes 
duties  to  its  weaker  national  neighbor  no  less 
than  the  rich,  strong  man  owes  duties  to  his 
weaker  individual  neighbor.  The  mere  fact  of 
neighborhood  accentuates  and  often  creates 
this  obligation.  This  duty  to  our  weaker 
Republics  in  South  America  justified  our 
declaration  in  1823  that  any  interference  with 

their  rights    of 
self-government 
would    be    re- 
garded as  "the 
manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly 
spirit    to'ward 
the     United 
States."       How 
far  America  will 
go  in  protecting 
such   Republics 
from    such    in- 
terference     she 
did  not  say    in 
1823,  and   it  is 
not  necessary  to 
say  now. 
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LITTL*    AJAX    DBPYING    THB    LIGHTNING — 
MINNEAPOLIS   JOURNAL 


prbs.  castro  "say,  you  big  pbllows,  my  unclb 
Sammy's  watching  you." — nbw  orlbans  picayunb 


THB   BATTLBSHIP   IN    VBNBZUBLAN   WATBRS — BOSTON   HBRALD 
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_  Look  Out 


VNCLH  SAM,  "BASY  GBNTLBMBN,  BASyI" — 
WASHINGTON   BVBNINO   STAR 


DARN  OUR  FOOL  SOULS,  WILL  SOMBBODT  HBAD  US  OFF?"- 
CHICAGO   INTBR-OCBAN 


CORNERING   HIM 
LITTLB    VENEZUELA,    "yAH!   YOU    BIG   BULLIESi      YOU    DARBN'T   GET   OVER   THAT   FRNCBI" 
ENGLAND   AND   GERMANY    (TOGETHER),    *'aLL    RIGHT,    YOUNG    MAN,    WB   CAN   WAITI" PUNCa 
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HIS   OCCUPATION   IN   DANOBR. 
IIA&S,  •"iW  THIS  80KT  OV  THIN3  18  COMINO  INTO  FASHION*  I  M  GOING  TO  LOOK  rOR  ANOTHER  JOB." — N.  T.TTIIES 


UNCLB    8AIC4    "TBS,    ITS    LOADBD,    GBNTLBMBN. 
CLBVBLAND   LBADBR 


UNCLB   SAM,   "TBBRB's   A   TBRRIBLB   DISCORD 
80MBWHBRB." BALTIMORB   HBRALD 
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COMBK>N,  BOYS.      HBRB's  WHBRB  TOU  GBT  A  8QUARB 
deal"— OHIO  STATB  JOURNAL 


FOOLHARDY BROOKLYN   BAGLB 


**HlI   FBLL0W8,  WAIT  A   MOMBNT.      I   WANT  TO   GO  ALONG  WITH  YOU  I" — CLBVBLAND  PLAIN     I>BALKR 
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Some       of       Ottr       "Infant        Industries 
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Tlie  purpose  of  this  compiled  department  is  to 
ire  some  idea  of  all  the  American  industries. 
Theie  afe  intere«ting  in  themselves  and,  moreover. 
in  light  of  the  renewed  agitation  upon  the  tariff 
qtiesiioti,  they  have  a  present  importance.  'V\e 
mean  therefore  to  give,  from  time  to  time  as  shall 
seem  expedient,  A  rtsum'^  of  these  so-called  "infant 
iadustfieB.*' 

amehmii  tfANurAatinn  .  .iowaiio  d.  jonei  .  worlo's  work 

The  Twelfth  Census  marks  the  close  of  the 
first  complete  century  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  thus  become  the  most 
important  statistical  basis  by  which  will  be 
measured  the  future  advancement  of  American 
industry. 

In  1 79 1,  when  Alexander  Hamilton  sub- 
mitted his  celebrated  **  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures" to  Congress,  he  was  able  to  refer  to  the 
Izozisehold  system  of  manufacture  by  means 
of  which  each  family  unit  supplied  many  of 
its  own  needs;  and  he  described  the  remark- 
able development  of  this  type  of  manufacture 
in  southern  New  England,  where  considerable 
c^ntities  of  coarse  cloth,'  clothing  and  nails 
were  produced.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
twenty  indtistries  were  mentioned  which  had 
"cached  a  considerable  development,  involving 
?>ecial  btiildiags,  the  division  of  labor,  the 
ngathering  of  raw  materials  from  distant 
ocalities,  and  the  distribution  of  the  manuf  ac- 
ured  articles  throughout  the  States.  Among 
hese  were  tanning,  iron  manufacture,  ship- 
uUding  and  furniture  manufacture,  the  mak- 
ig  of  cordage,  brick,  distilled  liquors,  paper, 
'ool,  hats,  whale  oil  and  candles,  copper 
tensils,  tobacco,  turpentine,  flour,  etc. 
While  this  was  a  respectable  beginning,  the 
tiet  task  of  the  American  people  was  to  be 
r  at  least  five  decades  to  push  forward  the 
ratier. 

Up  to  1840  this  work  went  on.  By  that 
ne  compact  settlement  had  reached  the 
Lssissippi  River,  and  the  further  growth  of 
pulation  required  the  building  of  railways 
d  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  By 
50  the  chief  forms  of  labor-saving  agricul- 
ral  itnplemetits  of  American  origin  were 
roduced  and  began  their  work  of  liberat- 
l  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  popu- 
ion  from  agriculture.  The  Civil  War 
.Teased  the  need  of  the  cotmtry  for  manu- 


factured articles,  and,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  a  high  tariff  to  provide  Government 
revenue,  provided  a  powerful  impulse  to 
develop  home  manufactures.  Down  to  1880 
agriculture  was  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
in  this  country.  The  last  two  censuses  have 
shown  manufacture  to  be  dominant.  In  1900 
the  value  of  agricultural  products  was  four 
and  seven-tenths  billions  of  dollars;  the  net 
value  of  manufactured  products  was  five  and 
nine-tenths  billions. 

To  gather  some  of  the  chief  results  of  the 
recent  census  investigation  into  a  few  sen- 
tences we  may  say  that  when  we  speak  of 
** American  manufactures"  we  mean  512,339 
establishments,  using  $9,835,086,909  of  capital, 
and  involving  the  labor  of  397,174  officials  and 
clerks  and  5,316,802  wage-earners.  This  vast 
equipment  consumes  $7,348,144,755  worth  of 
raw  materials  annually  and  makes  out  of  the 
same  manufactured  products  worth  alto- 
gether $13,014,287,498.  These  figures  all  show 
a  healthy  increase  over  those  of  1890.  There 
are  44  per  cent,  more  establishments  now 
than  then;  50  per  cent,  more  capital  is  u^ed; 
a  fourth  more  wage-earners  are  employed; 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  product  is 
40  per  cent,  more  than  in  1890.  '•   ' 

Our  rank  among  the  mantiacturing  nations 
of  the  world  is  first,  for,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  late  Mr.  Mulhall,  we  produce 
about  half  as  much  as  all  of  Europe  combined. 
The  United  Kingdom  ranks  second,  Germany 
third,  France  fourth,  and  Austria- Hungary 
fifth. 

The  significance  of  $13,000,000,000,  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles  produced 
in  1900,  is  difficult  to  realize.  It  is  nine  and 
one-third  times  the  authorized  capitalization 
of  the  greatest  corporation  on  earth,  the 
United.  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  true  value  of  all  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  the  United  States  reported 
by  the  census  of  1890,  or  about  the  value  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined  at  that 
time.  So  great  an  annual  product  has  been 
•produced  by  our  man\ifacturing  establish- 
ments only  in  recent  years.  The  product  of 
1890  was  $9,372,437,283,  that  of  1880  $5,369,- 
579,191,  that  of  1850  but  $1,019,106,616. 
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In  1810  the  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  this  country  were  worth  $27.58  per  capita 
of  the  population,  or  $165.48  for  the  average 
family.  In  i860  manufactures  were  worth 
$60.06  per  capita,  or  $318.32  for  the  average- 
sized  family  of  that  period.  In  1890  the  per 
capita  value  was  $149.72,  or  for  a  family  of 
4.9  persons  $733.63.  In  1900  the  per  capita 
value  of  manufactured  goods  was  $172.21,  or 
$809.39  ^^^  ^^^  average  family  of  4.7  persons. 

The  census  shows  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
plants  by  showing  that,  while  the  product  of 
manufacture  has  been  increasing  in  almost 
all  lines,  the  number  of  establishments  has  been 
declining  in  many  of  them.  There  was  in 
1900  a  smaller  number  of  establishments  than 
in  1890  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, boots  and  shoes,  carpets,  glass,  iron 
and  steel,  leather,  woolens,  and  the  products 
of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing;  neverthe- 
less, in  each  of  these  industries  the  average 
capital,  the  average  number  of  employees, 
and  the  average  product  per  establishment 
increased,  and  the  total  product  of  each  of 
these  industries  increased. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  industrial  com- 
binations, we  find  some  interesting  statistics 
in  the  census.  A  list  of  185  such  organiza- 
tions is  presented.  They  controlled  2,040 
plants,  possessed  a  combined  capital  of 
$1,436,625,910,  employed  400,000  wage-earners 
and  24,640  officials,  and  manufactiu-ed  prod- 
ucts annually  valued  at  $1,667,350,949.  That 
is  to  say,  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  America  were 
employed  by  these  combinations,  and  14.1  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  our  manufactures  origi- 
nated with  them.  The  census  report  does  not 
include  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
nor  any  other  combination  organized  during 
or  since  the  census  year.  The  steel  corpora- 
tion is  largely  covered  by  the  above  figures, 
however,  since  most  of  its  constituent  com- 
panies rank  as  combinations.  The  great 
dividend-payers  among  the  "trusts"  in  1900 
were  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany, American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  Pullman  Com- 
pany, American  Tobacco  Company,  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company,  and  the  United 
States  Leather  Company. 

The  general  causes  which  have  made  us  a 
great  manufacturing  nation  and  the  advan- 
tages which  we  now  possess  have  been  placed 
under  five  headings: 

I,  Agricultural  resources. 


2.  Mineral  resources.  It  is  plain  that  a 
country  which  produces  nine-tenths  of  the 
world's  cotton,  one-third  of  its  coal,  one- 
fourth  of  its  iron  ore,  and  one-half  of  its  copper, 
and  a  similar  generous  share  of  many  other 
things,  such  as  lumber,  grain,  hides  and  petro- 
leum, has  a  great  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  raw  materials  upon  which  to  set  labor  and 
capital  at  work. 

3.  Transportation  facilities.  These  include 
the  remnants  of  a  neglected  canal  S3rstein,  a 
.magnificent  but  scarcely  used  system  of  navi- 
gable rivers  amounting  to  18,000  miles,  and 
a  highly  important  system  of  Great  Lakes 
waterways  extending  for  i  ,000  miles  and  carn'- 
ing  a  tonnage  **  equal  to  nearly  40  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States."  Our  railway  system,  con- 
structed with  great  rapidity  between  i860 
and  1880,  is  now  over  a  third  of  that  of  the 
world.  In  1899  ^^®  total  length  was  189.295 
miles,  as  against  172,621  in  Europe,  and  the 
cost  of  moving  goods  was  less  here  than  in 
Europe,  being  on  the  average  less  than  six 
mills  for  carrying  one  ton  a  distance  of  one 
mile. 

4.  Freedom  of  interstate  commerce. 

5.  Freedom  from  tradition. 

As  an  example  of  American  ingenuity,  we 
may  cite  the  invention  of  the  system  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  which  has  made  possible  the 
use  of  complex  machinery  in  agriculture  or 
other  industries  at  a  distance  from  machine 
shops  or  the  point  of  original  manufacture. 
Activity,    skill    and    willingness    characterize 
the  best  type  of  American  workmen,  and  this 
willingness  is  shown,  in  part,  by  a  readiness  to 
pack  bag  and  baggage  and  move  to   thosej 
places  where  manufactiire  can  be  carried  ot^ 
most  economically,   especially  if  it   be    to   ^ 
large  city.     The  organizing  ability  of  Americaii 
capitalists     cannot     be     doubted.     There     i^ 
scarcely  an  industry  upon  which  the  pectiliai 
genius  of  the  American  has  not  wrought  a^ 
effect.  

RAILWAY  SERVICE   N.  Y.  miBUI^ 

In  no  industry  perhaps  does  the  XJnitei 
States  enjoy  a  more  remarkable  ascenda^xicj 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  than  in  its  railway 
service.  At  the  close  of  the  last  centtit 
North  America  had  no  less  than  220,880  mil^ 
of  track  in  operation,  while  the  total  ii 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  Soul 
America  was  only  a  trifle  greater — ^aboi 
'  270,000  miles.  The  United  States  then  Ha<^ 
mile  of  road  for  every  383  inhabitants,  Enroj 
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one  for  every  2,267,  and  British  India  one  for 

every    12,400.     This    country    invented    the 

parlor,  sleeping  and  dining-cars,  the  pressed- 

steel  freight  car,  many  of  the  best  feattires  of 

the  modem   locomotive,   the   air   brake,   the 

automatic  coupler,  and  a  host  of  related  devices, 

and  it  runs  the  fastest  long-distance  trains. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  developments  in 

the  whole  railroad  system  is  that  which  has 

taken  place  at  the  head  of  a  train  in  the  last 

seventy  years.     The  best  locomotives  to-day 

are  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  De  Witt 

Clinton  (1831),   a  foot  or  two  higher,   have 

drivers  that   are   72    (or  even   80)   inches  in 

diameter  instead  of  only  54,   and  carry   200 

pounds  of   steam   instead   of   only   80.     But 

these  figures  afford  no  idea  of  the  real  gain 

that  has  been   effected   in   power.     Relative 

to  the  other  features,   the  boiler  has  grown 

abnormally,  while  the  smokestack  has  actually 

diminished  in  size.     In  the  De  Witt  Clinton 

the  smokepipe  was  as  big  as  the  boiler.     One 

does  not   realize    what    modem    science    has 

done  for  this  type  of  engine  until  he  is  told  that 

it  has  a  pull  of  from  16  to  30  tons,  as  against 

919  pounds!     A  locomotive  built  not  long  ago 

tor  the  Santa   Fe  road   weighed    133^   tons. 

Trevethick's  engine,  built  just  a  century  ago, 

weighed    five!     Stephenson's    Rocket    (1829) 

was  several   hundred   pounds  lighter.     Even 

between  1850  and  i860  the  average  weight  of  a 

passenger  locomotive  was  twenty  tons  and  of  a 

freight  engine  thirty. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1901  there  were 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  195,887  miles 
of  track,  or  within  about  25,000  miles  of  the 
total  for  North  America.  If  these  roads  could  be 
stretched  out  into  one  continuous  line,  they 
would  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  globe  at 
the  equatorabout  eight  times,  or  to  reach  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  distance  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon. 

The  Scientific  American  makes  some  striking 
comparisons  to  indicate  the  bulk  of  material 
used  in  the  constructon  of  these  roads.  It 
takes  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  as  the  start- 
ing point  in  its  calculation.  That  mighty 
structure  is  756  feet  square  at  its  base,  and 
rises  481  feet,  and  contains  about  91,500,000 
cubic  feet.  If  a  shell  of  the  same  shape  and 
dimensions  were  manufactured  it  could  be 
let  down  over  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
without  touching,  and  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
would  be  two  himdred  feet  or  more  above  the 
dome  of  the  building. 

If  the  steel  rails  used  in  laying  the  track  of 
these  American  roads  were  melted  up  into  a 


single  lump  of  a  shape  that  would  admit  of 
measurement  it  would  be  found  to  contain  15 
per  cent,  more  material  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid. Another  comparison  can  be  made  with 
the  Washington  Monument,  which  rises  550 
feet  above  its  base.  This  same  mass  of  steel 
would  equal  it  in  height  if  cast  in  a  rectangular ' 
block  436  feet  square  at  the  bottom.  Some  of 
these  rails  weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds  to  the 
yard,  but  most  of  the  track  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  considerably  lighter.  Probably 
25,000,000  tons  would  not  be  a  wild  estimate 
of  the  total  weight. 

One  can't  mold  wood  like  steel,  and  even  if 
one  could  it  would  doubtless  be  impossible  to 
cast  in  one  chunk  the  timber  now  employed  for 
railroad  ties.  One  can  compute  volumes, 
though,  and  it  is  estimated  that  all  the  wooden 
ties  in  service  to-day  occupy  a  space  equal  to 
twenty-four  great  pyramids.  A  similar  cal- 
culation for  rock  and  gravel  ballast  on  these 
American  roads  gives  a  bulk  135  times  as  great 
as  the  above-mentioned  standard  of  comparison. 
Following  the  ratio  of  length  to  height  which  is 
found  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  the  heap  of 
ballast  would  measure  3,900  feet  on  each  side  at 
the  base,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet,  or 
about  half  a  mile! 

When  it  comes  to  rolling  stock,  equally 
impressive  results  are  reached.  The  39,729 
locomotives  in  service  are  equivalent  to  three 
Great  Pyramids,  35,81 1  passenger  cars  to  three 
and  a  half  pyramids,  and  1,409,472  freight  cars 
to  forty-two  pyramids. 

Over  a  million  employees  are  required  to 
operate  and  keep  in  running  order  the  railways 
of  the  United  States.  Nearly  half  of  them 
(459,704)  are  trackmen  and  laborers.  These 
figures  include  switchmen,  flagmen  and  watch- 
men, as  well  as  section  bosses  and  track 
repairers.  Then  there  are  204,194  machinists 
and  shop  workmen,  127,141  station  agents  and 
station  men,  1 16,585  conductors  and  brakemen, 
92,458  engineers  and  firemen,  39,701  clerks, 
26,606  telegraph  operators  and  4,780  general 
officers. 


SHOEMAKERS   TO   THE    WORLD    BOHON    GLOBE 

"To  shoe  the  world"  is  the  aim  of  Lynn 
(Mass. )  shoemakers.  The  board  of  trade  of  the 
shoe  city  is  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  campaigns  for  trade  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

It  has  opened  communications  with  every 
United  States  consul  or  agent  and  is  secur- 
ing from  them  detailed  reports  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  shoe  market  and  the  possibilities 
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for  Yankee  shoes  in  the  cities,  districts  or  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  located.  Already 
hundreds  of  these  letters  have  been  published* 
to  the  shoe  world,  and  the  energetic  manu- 
facturer is  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
most  desirable  markets  with  his  superior 
American  goods. 

The  exportation  of  American  shoes  is  of 
comparatively  recent  growth.  In  1895  this 
country  exported  only  $1,000,000  worth  of 
boots  and  shoes,  but  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  it 
sent  abroad  $5,500,000  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  England  and  her  colonies  took 
$4,400,000  worth  of  this  total. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  in  America. 

From  the  one  shoemaker,  Thomas  Beard, 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower  on  her 
third  voyage  in  1629,  with  his  **dyvers  hydes 
for  both  soles  and  up  leathers,"  this  country 
has  risen  to  be  the  greatest  shoemaking  nation 
in  the  world.  It  has  now  i,6oo  shoe  factories, 
in  which  are  employed  142,992  men,  women  and 
children.  These  employees  received  in  wages 
$59,175,883  a  year;  and  they  made  the  last 
census  year  197,539,173  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  and  17,112,841  pairs  of  slippers,  worth 
$261 ,028,580.  Roughly,  the  average  was  three 
pairs  of  shoes  to  every  inhabitant  of  this 
country. 

The  raw  material  used  that  year  amounted 
to  $169,604,054  and  represented  the  hides  of 
millions  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Chicago  and 
Australian  or  South  American  packing  houses, 
the  skins  of  great  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  Western 
plains  and  herds  of  goats  of  India,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  South  African,  German  and  Russian, 
Chinese  and  Irish  skins  and  hides. 

Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  together, 
make  more  shoes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Massachusetts  alone  makes  44.9  per  cent,  of 
the  shoes  of  the  country.  The  Massachusetts 
operatives  are  the  best  paid  in  the  world,  their 
average  wage  being  over  $500  a  year.  Boston, 
the  **Hub  of  the  Universe,"  is  also  the  great 
center  of  the  shoe  trade.  The  last  census  show 
that  Lynn  leads  the  world  in  making  women's 
shoes  and  also  in  the  shoe  supply  business, 
Brockton  in  men's  and  Haverhill  in  low  cut 
shoes. 

Every  one  of  the  forty-four  parts  of  the  ordi- 
nary shoe  is  put  together  by  machinery,  the 
various  parts  of  the  upper  being  cut  out  by 
hand.  In  fact,  the  cutter  is  now  the  only 
skilled  hand  workman  left  in  the  shoe  industry. 

The  two  chief  systems  of  the  shoe  machinery 
are  the  McKay  and  the  Goodyear.     They  are 


the  greatest  marvels  of  applied  and  systema- 
tized inventions  developed  in  half  a  century. 
They  are,  with  various  other  subordinate  sys- 
tems and  machines,  controlled  by  a  great  shoe 
machinery  trust,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  oganized  by  Sidney  Winslow,  of 
Boston,  two  years  ago.  Immediately  after 
consolidating  the  American  systems,  Mr. 
Winslow  consolidated  the  English  systems, 
and  now  the  shoe  makers  of  the  world  pay 
tribute  to  Yankee  ingenuity  for  the  use  of 
their  machines. 

These  machines  are  not  sold  outright,  but  are 
leased  to  manufacturers.  The  Germans  placed 
a  prohibitive  tariff  on  these  leased  machines, 
but  the  clever  Yankee  found  it  only  an  excuse 
for  even  a  firmer  grip  on  the  German  manufac- 
turer. The  machine  company  gave  their 
machines  to  the  German  shoemakers  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  buy  all  their  supplies 
from  the  giver,  and  the  prices  charged  for  the 
supplies  earn  the  profit  of  the  machines. 

A  pair  of  women's  shoes  made  in  L5mn  to 
establish  a  record  for  rapid  shoemaking 
required  57  different  operations  and  the  use 
of  42  machines.  In  the  shoes  were  put 
26  pieces  of  leather  cut  from  the, skin,  14  pieces 
of  cloth,  24  buttons,  80  tacks,  20  nails,  2  box 
toes.  2  steel  shanks,  2  molded  counters,  2  taps, 
2  heels  and  20  yards  of  thread.  All  these  parts 
were  assembled  and  made  into  a  neat-looking 
and  graceful  pair  of  shoes,  ready  to  wear,  in  1 3 
minutes  by  a  stop  watch. 

There  are  over  100  distinct  pieces  in  the 
ordinary  shoe,  including  the  44  parts,  the 
lasting  tacks,  the  heel  nails,  threads  and  laces. 
The  parts  of  the  upper  are  cut  from  side  leather, 
as  may  be  seen  in  any  shoe.  The  linings,  cut 
in  similar  shape,  are  ** closed  on"  or  stitched  in, 
and  the  parts  are  "vamped"  or  fastened  to- 
gether on  a  machine  much  like  the  household 
sewing  machine.  This  clumsy-looking  upper 
is  next  fastened  to  the  insole  by  a  wonderful 
machine.  The  heavy  outsole  is  next  made 
soft  and  flexible  and  fitted  in  the  stock-fitting 
room,  and  it  is  then  stitched  to  the  upper 
by  a  McKay  or  Goodyear  machine,  either  of 
which  drives  a  heavy  needle  through  the  thick 
sole  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  heel  is  next 
nailed  on,  and  then  the  shoe  is  sent  to  the 
finishing  room,  where  it  is  given  its  final 
smoothing  over,  inspection  and  polish,  and  is 
packed  for  shipment  to  the  jobber. 

In  olden  times  the  shoe  manufacturer  made 
his  shoes  and  held  them  until  sold.  Now  the 
energetic  manufacturer  gets  his  orders  before 
he  makes  a  single  shoe. 
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IN  THE  COAST  UGHT  SERVICE  SUNNY  SOUTH 

With  the  beginning  of  November  there 
begins  a  hard  fight  all  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States — a  fight  rarely  chronicled,  yet 
incessant  and  fierce.  It  is  the  fight  of  the 
coast  lights  and  signals  against  storm  and  fog. 
From  March  to  November  the  men  caged  in 
the  slender  steel  and  stone  cylinders  that  stand 
on  hidden  ledges  with  the  nearest  land  lying 
along  the  horizon  like  a  dim  cloud  need  not 
fear  even  if  storm  beset ;  for  the  summer  storm 
does  not  last  long  and  they  are  sure  that  the 
relief  and  supply  vessels  will  make  their  way 
to  them  within  a  few  days.  But  when  the 
gales  of  the  late  autumn  and  of  the  winter 
begin,  there  may  be  a  month  and  even  more 
when  no  ship  can  dare  to  approach  those  foam- 
bordered  ocean  perches. 

Then  the  keepers  are  as  besieged  men.  They 
must  save  every  drop  of  oil,  that  their  lights 
may  be  kept  burning,  even  should  a  new  supply 
fail  to  arrive  when  due.  They  must  watch 
their  machinery  every  minute,  for  no  help 
could  reach  them  to  repair  it  should  it  break 
down. 

On  such  lighthouses  as  famous  Minot's 
Ledge,  off  Boston  harbor,  rising  sheer  out  of 
the  sea,  they  ^re  imprisoned,  unable  to  move 
an  inch  out  of  their  narrow  tower. 

Minot's  Ledge  light  stands  eighty-five  feet 
high  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reef  on 
which  it  is  set  is  far  below  the  surface  in  any 
except  low  tides,  even  in  ordinary  weather. 
When  the  ocean  roars  around  it  in  a  winter 
storm,  the  mariner,  looking  at  it  from  the  sea, 
often  can  discern  only  its  brave  lantern  above 
the  spray.  The  entrance  to  this  lighthouse  is 
half  way  up  the  tower  and  an  iron  ladder 
reaches  from  it  to  sea  level.  In  the  winter 
there  are  days  after  days,  and  sometimes 
weelcs,  -when  no  man  could  venture  into  that 
doorway-  He  would  be  carried  away  by  the 
rollers  that  break  against  the  base  and  sweep 
the  little  balcony. 

But  this  merely  physical  fight  is  only  one 
part  of  the  battle  that  goes  on  in  the  light- 
houses during  the  winter.  There  is  another 
battle  as  great.     It  is  worry  and  anxiety. 

The  lightkeepers  of  the  United  States  have 
been  trained  to  look  on  their  lights  as  the 


American  soldier  and  sailor  look  on  their  flag. 
So  well  have  they  been  disciplined  and  so  well 
do  they  guard  the  trust,  that  there  rarely  is  a 
case  of  a  light  having  failed  when  human 
energy  and  pluck  could  keep  it  biuiiing. 

When  sleet  and  snow  drive  over  the  towers 
these  men  are  stricken  with  the  fear  that,  despite 
all  their  care,  the  light,  bum  it  ever  so  brightly, 
may  not  be  able  to  pierce  the  thick  air.  Only 
one  who  has  been  in  a  lighthouse  through  a 
great  winter  night's  storm  can  realize  how  keen 
and  wearing  an  anxiety  this  is  to  them.  Like 
all  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  powers  of 
nature,  they  know  that,  though  they  do  their 
best,  that  best  is  not  good  enough  if  it  is  not 
successful. 

So  blow  the  gales  as  they  may,  the  keepers 
climb  out  on  the  narrow  platform  around  the 
outside  of  the  big  windows  that  protect  the 
precious  lens,  and  with  the  weather  beating 
them  and  the  wind  threatening  to  blow  them 
into  the  black  sea  below,  with  waves  reaching 
up  to  them,  they  scrape  the  drifted  snow  and 
the  frozen  sleet  from  the  panes  throughout  the 
night  that  the  light  may  shine  out  freely. 


HE  TRAINS  PARROn CHICA60  TRIBUNE 

In  an  obsctu^  back  street  lives  a  man  who 
pursues  a  curious  but  not  tmlucrative  calling. 
He  is  a  language  teacher  to  parrots,  his 
specialty  being  that  of  teaching  parrots  to 
speak  sentences,  etc.,  in  various  languages, 
according  to  the  particular  foreign  market  to 
which  they  are  to  be  sold.  The  whole  of  the 
parrot  tutor's  house,  except  two  rooms,  is 
given  up  to  the  birds,  the  rooms  in  which  are 
their  cages  being  divided  up  by  sound-proof 
partitions  into  several  smaller  compartments, 
each  containing  a  cage,  that  the  birds  may  not 
hear  each  other. 

**I  believe  I  am  the  only  language  tutor  to 
parrots,"  said  the  man.  **  I've  lived  in  several 
foreign  cities  and  I  know  seven  foreign  lan- 
guages. At  one  time  I  was  a  waiter  and  at 
another  an  interpreter,  but  lost  my  work,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  subsisted  in  a  garret,  doing 
translations  and  giving  French  and  German 
lessons  at  fourpence  an  hour.  One  day  I 
thought  of  this.  I  was  talking  to  a  big  parrot 
dealer,  and  chanced  to  ask  if   he  sold  man 
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parrots  abroad..  He  replied:  ** Hardly  ever, 
because  of  the  different  languages  spoken 
abroad,  English-speaking  parrots  naturally 
not  being  in  much  demand  in  foreign  towns." 
This  gave  me  an  idea,  and  I  suggested  that  I 
should  experiment  with  one  of  his  parrots.  I 
took  home  a  quite  uneducated  bird,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  had  taught  it  to  repeat  several  short 
French  sentences.  After  this  I  started  teach- 
ing his  parrots  to  speak  French,  German  and 
Italian  regularly.  I  work  now  entirely  for  the 
dealers,  not  for  private  people.  I've  got 
quite  a  good  connection  of  my  own  among  the 
large  parrot  dealers. 

"The  best  bird  for  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages is  the  African  gray  parrot,  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  Prince's  Island.  My 
methods?  Well,  diet  and  warmth  are  impor- 
tant. I  keep  my  parrots  in  an  artificially 
warmed  temperature  of  about  80  degrees, 
acclimatizing  them  to  cooler  temperatures 
before  selling,  and  give  them  some  proportion 
of  their  native  food — ^palm  nuts,  bananas,  etc. 
I  instruct  my  parrot  pupils  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  first  pronoimcing  one  word  for  days 
together,  later  two  or  three  words.  I  make 
sentences  of  words  that  join  easily  together. 
A  bird  will  learn  a  short  sentence  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 

**  An  important  secret  is  that  of  so  teaching  a 
bird  that  it  will  seem  to  speak  intelligently  and 
as  if  it  understood  what  was  happening  at  the 
moment.  Thus,  by  pulling  out  my  watch  and 
then  saying,  'What's  the  time?'  the  parrot 
soon  learns  to  say,  'What's  the  time?' when- 
ever it  sees  a  watch  produced.  To  teach  a 
bird  to  greet  a  visitor  with  *  How  d'you  do? '  on 
the  proper  occasions,  I  repeat  these  words  as  I 
enter  the  room  where  the  parrot  is.  To  make 
him  say,  *  Must  you  go?  Good-by,*  I  rise  from  a 
chair,  pick  up  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  out  of 
the  room  repeating  the  words. 

"One  especial  feature  I've  tried  recently  is 
an  idea  of  my  own — that  of  teaching  what  I 
call  my  advertising  parrots.  They  are  taught 
so  that  whenever  they  see  any  one  enter  a  shop 
they  say,  'Have  you  tried  So  and  So's  milk 
porridge? '  or  *  Hair  Restorer? '  or  whatever  the 
commodity  is.  The  parrot's  cage,  bearing  a 
label  advertising  the  patent  commodity, 
stands  on  the  shop  counter,  and  the  bird  puffs 
the  article  all  day  long,  for  he  has  been  pur- 
posely taught  nothing  else." 


nilANOE  n.  LOUIS  PROFESSIONS ST.  LOUIS  POH  DISPATCH 

By  strange  works  do  some  of  the  600,000 
people  in  this  fourth  city  of  the  New  World 


enable  themselves  to  have  food  and  clothing 
and  where  to  lay  their  heads  at  night. 

The  other  day  a  man  in  the  alley  back  of  my 
house  was  walking  off  with  a  long  piece  of  cop- 
per wire.  I  called  to  him  just  in  sport,  and  the 
man  dropped  the  wire. 

"Take  it  for  all  I  care,"  I  said,  laughingly. 
"  It  is  lying  in  the  alley  and  I  suppose  it  is  com- 
mon property."  Since  then  I  have  learned 
that  there  are  men  who  make  a  regular  busi- 
ness of  following  up  the  line  wagons  of  the 
telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  companies 
and  picking  up  the  clippings  of  copper  wires 
that  are  dropped.  I  hear  they  make  as  much 
as  $2.50  to  $3  a  day. 

The  other  day  a  man  came  to  me  and 
offered  to  trade  me  one  pair  of  new  shoes  for 
every  three  pairs  of  fairly  preserved  old  shoes 
I  might  happen  to  have. 

Fellows  follow  up  coal  wagons  for  miles  to 
get  the  job  of  putting  the  coal  into  the  cellar. 
And  men  take  contracts  of  cleaning  all  the 
front  steps  in  a  neighborhood,  and  of  keeping  a 
dozen  or  more  lawns  clipped.  And  I  have 
heard  of  very  valuable  articles  being  picked  up 
where  the  big  trunk  sewers  flow  into  the  river 
by  persons  who  wade  around  in  the  water  in 
rubber  boots. 

There  is  always  an  army  of  persons  raking 
over  the  dumpings  at  the  North  St.  Louis 
quarries,  and  I  understand  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  some  of  the  garbage  contractors* 
employees  to  find  a  ring  or  some  other  valuable 
trinket  of  jewelry  among  the  dried  garbage. 

The  professional  window  cleaners  do  a  dan- 
gerous work.  There  are  not  many  of.  them. 
They  are  distinct  from  porters  and  persons 
who  clean  the  windows  in  a  building  where 
they  are  employed.  The  professional  window 
cleaner  does  nothing  but  clean  windows. 

A  professional  window  cleaner  climbs  around 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  He  does  not  sit 
down  in  the  window  and  hold  on  with  one  hand 
while  he  works  with  the  other;  no  more  does 
he  hook  his  toes  upon  a  steam  heater  inside  the 
room  to  secure  him  while  he  works  his  arms 
outside.  He  is  more  daring  than  this.  He 
walks  out  on  the  window  ledge.  He  stands  up 
to  his  work.  He  cares  nothing  at  all  about 
walking  around  on  the  ledges  of  fourteenth 
story  windows  where  the  windows  are  two 
himdred  feet  above  the  street. 

A  window  cleaner  is  necessarily  a  young  man. 
Like  the  chimney  sweep  he  cannot  choose  the 
day  upon  which  he  must  climb  in  peri  Urns  I 
places.  His  work  is  every  day.  He  may 
work  in  a  forenoon  upon  a  dwelling'  house,! 
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where  the  hazard  is  not  great,  and  in  the  after- 
noon be  assigned  to  a  skyscraper,  where  an 
ordinary  mortal  is  timid  about  leaning  on  the 
window  sill.  The  professional  window  cleaner 
is  very  expert  at  walking  upon  narrow  ledges. 
He  wears  ordinary  shoes  and  works  rapidly,  but 
he  always  keeps  his  mind  upon  the  matter  of 
self-preservation.  A  misstep  would  precipi- 
tate him  to  the  street,  perhaps  two  hundred 
feet  below. 

The  manager  of  the  window  cleaning  com- 
pany only  employs  men  with  nerve.  He  says 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  danger  when  the 
window  cleaner  has  courage  than  there  is  when 
he  is  a  coward.  The  man  of  courage  never 
thinks  of  the  danger.  The  coward  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  If  the  ledge  were  two  feet  above 
ground  neither  of  the  men  would  fall  off.  But 
because  it  is  up  in  the  air  it  is  very  much  differ- 
ent, except  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  courage. 
He  walks  along  on  it  without  a  thought  of  its 
height.  He  does  not  permit  his  eye  to  rove 
down  to  the  street  and  his  heart  to  jump  into 
his  mouth.  He  is  not  that  sort  of  man.  The 
coward  thinks  continually  of  his  danger.  He 
sees  opportunities  to  fall  every  minute  he  is 
working,  and  the  chances  are  he  will  fall,  for  if 
the  least  thing  goes  wrong  he  loses  his  head  and 
does  the  wrong  thing. 

THE   WINDOW    POSER 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Weisard  make  their 
livelihood  in  a  singular  way. 

They  are  window  posers.  It  is  an  avocation 
which  Mr.  Weisard  devised  for  himself,  and  his 
success  in  it  was  such  that  he  was  subsequently 
joined  by  his  wife.  They  pose  in  the  display 
windows  of  business  houses  which  handle 
wearing  apparel.  They  go  into  the  window  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  remain  there 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  period 
of  time  they  will  strike  a  number  of  attitudes. 
holding  some  of  them  an  hour  and  forty  min- 
utes. For  instance,  Mr.  Weisard  assists  his 
wife  in  putting  on  her  cloak.  When  the  gar- 
ment is  half  on  he  stops,  and  they  hold  this 
pxisition  for  an  hour  and*  forty  minutes. 
Weisard  says  that  in  this  time  he  does  not  even 
wink  an  eye. 

Weisard  began  his  work  as  a  window  poser 
six  years  ago.  He  says  the  idea  came  to  him 
in  a  dream  after  he  had  been  looking  over  a 
tailoring  journal,  in  which  there  were  pictures 
>f  a  s^esman  showing  garments  to  a  customer. 
rle  dreamed  he  saw  himself  striking  these  posi- 
.ions  before  a  crowd.  The  dream  impressed 
lim,    and  he  began  practising   the  attitudes. 


He  found  he  could  hold  some  of  them  a  long 
time,  and  the  more  he  practised  the  more 
expert  he  became.  Finally  he  went  to  a 
clothing  house  and  offered  to  pose  in  the 
window  for  a  certain  wage.  He  drew  a  crowd. 
People  were  perplexed  to  know  whether  he 
was  a  real  man  or  an  inanimate  model.  They 
tried  to  make  him  laugh.  They  tapped  on  the 
window.  The  boys  particularly  delighted  in 
experiments  to  ascertain  what  the  man  in  the 
window  was  like.  Weisard  says  they  did  not 
disconcert  him  in  the  least.  He  explains  his 
motionless  periods  by  sa5ring  that  he  concen- 
trates his  mind  upon  what  he  is  doing  and  does 
not  permit  it  to  rove  to  an3rthing  else.  He  says 
he  has  done  this  sort  of  thing  until  his  wife, 
and  even  his  little  seven-year-old  girl,  can 
imitate  him  and  do  the  trick  as  well  as  he  can. 


THE  nORE  DETECTIVE N.  Y.  TIMES 

A  visit  to  the  shopping  district  would  show 
to  one  experienced  in  the  **  ways  that  are  dark  " 
of  the  average  shoplifter  how  carefully  the 
proprietors  qi  the  large  establishments  guard 
against  theft.  At  the  door  of  every  large 
department  store  a  man  is  stationed  who,  to  the 
unobservant,  would  be  readily  taken  for  a  cus- 
tomer in  waiting  or  fi  husband  who  did  not 
want  to  get  into  a  bargain  rush.  This  man 
is  always  a  detective  who  knows  all  the 
professional  shoplifters.  Moreover,  he  soon 
detects  any  one  who  in  dress,  manner,  or  bearing 
could  be  classed  as  "suspicious."  The  experts 
'are  known,  and  are  spotted  at  once.  If  one 
whose  pictiure  is  in  the  big  cabinets  down  in 
the  Rogues'  Gallery  appears  at  a  large  depart- 
ment store,  he  or  she  is  watched.  Then  comes 
the  work  which  makes  the  detectives  of  value. 
It  is  necessary  in  the  rush  not  to  create  any 
noise  or  disturbance.  Frequently  a  store 
detective  will  walk  through  a  large  part  of  the 
establishment,  keeping  his  eyes  on  one  woman. 
Even  if  she  commits  a  theft,  the  matter  is  very 
simply  adjusted.  If  the  article  is  of  small 
value  the  usual  way  is  for  the  detective  to 
quietly  walk  alongside  of  the  shoplifter  to  find 
if  she  is  ** loaded  down"  with  goods.  If  the 
shoplifter  has  been  very  active  it  is  at  once 
known.  Bulging  skirts,  which  no  one  else  but 
an  experienced  person  would  notice,  are  usually 
the  telltale  of  activity. 

If  it  becomes  apparent  that  large  quantities 
of  goods  have  been  stolen  and  are  adroitly 
concealed  about  her  person,  the  shoplifter  is 
usually  ordered  to  accompany  the  detective  to 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  or  some  official 
having  charge  of  such  matters  for  examination. 
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During  the  holidays  it  is  frequently  found  that, 
by  the  meansof  false  skirts,  pockets,  and  cloaks, 
the  experts  will  have  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
of  value  concealed  about  them. 

Arrests  are  so  seldom  openly  made  in  the  large 
department  stores  that  the  prevalence  of  shop- 
lifters' is  hardly  known  to  the  shoppers  in 
general.  If  an  expert  shoplifter  is  detected  at 
work  the  chance  is  usually  given  the  culprit  to 
leave  the  store,  so  as  not  to  make  out  a  com- 
plete charge  to  warrant  a  sentence  for  crime. 
Many  of  the  expert  shoplifters  when  touched 
on  the  shoulder  in  a  store  quickly  get  rid  of 
their  booty  by  dropping  it  on  the  floor  or  on 
the  counter  and  then  setting  up  the  plea  that 
the  articles  caught  in  hooks  in  their  dresses  or 
that  they  were  just  carrjring  the  goods  from 
counter  to  counter  at  the  request  of  a  shop  lady. 

One  of  the  large  department  store  detectives 
said  last  week  that  many  counters  have  to  be 
watched  closely  from  high  stations,  in  cash 
counters,  or  parcel  places,  so  that  the  experts 
will  not  ply  their  trade  in  the  open. 


THE  FOREU  RANGER HELEN  LUKENS  JONES OVERLAND 

Among  all  occupations  requiring  energy, 
alertness  and  skill  none  are  more  predominant 
with  the  poetry  of  picturesque  life  than  that  of 
our  forest  rangers,  who,  throughout  the  entire 
year,  guard  oiu-  noble  forests  from  devastation 
by  fire,  as  well  as  from  myriads  of  other  destruc- 
tive elements,  which,  with  covetous  confusion, 
constantly  haunt  the  rich,  singing  shadows  of 
the  woods. 

When  on  patrol  duty  these  woodland  guar- 
dians are  uniformed  in  dark  blue,  with  gold 
buttons  and  straps  bearing  the  insignia  of  their 
calling.  Stout  leggings  and  spiked  boots  ter- 
minate the  outfit,  while  a  broad  hat  adds 
picturesqueness.  This  costume  gives  the 
rangers  a  military  appearance  that  people  are 
bound  to  respect.  When  building  trails  and 
performing  other  rough  tasks,  unpretentious 
clothes  that  suit  the  work  are  substituted. 

Forest  rangers  usually  receive  $2  a  day  for 
their  services,  and  out  of  this  they  are  expected 
to  furnish  their  own  horse,  tent,  provisions  and 
culinary  outfit.  They  are  expected  to  have 
with  them  at  all  times,  when  away  from  their 
camp,  their  horse,  shovels,  axes  and  canteens, 
so  that  if  a  fire  is  discovered,  they  can  get  to  it 
without  delay,  and  have  tools  to  work  with  and 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  It  is  the  distinct 
understanding  of  the  department  that  the  forest 
rangers  must  remain  permanently  in  the  respec- 
tive districts  assigned  to  them  by  the  super- 
visor, and  faithfully  patrol  and  guard  their  dis- 


trict during  the  summer  season,  when  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  is  great.  The  forest  supervisor  is  not 
permitted  to  give  forest  rangers  permission  to 
leave  their  respective  divisions,  except  in 
extreme   cases   of   sickness. 

When  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  ingress, 
rangers  are  obliged  to  take  the  name  and 
address  of  all  who  enter  the  mountain  life  gates, 
to  caution  them  to  extinguish  their  camp  fires 
before  breaking  camp,  and  explain  to  them  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  that  will 
be  imposed  in  case  of  carelessness.  A  new 
system  is  being  inaugurated  that  will  require 
all  parties  entering  the  mountains  to  obtain  a 
permit,  telling  just  where  they  will  camp  each 
night,  so  that  the  rangers  in  their  rounds  may 
visit  their  camp  and  see  that  all  is  right. 

The  supervisor  of  each  district  gives  every 
ranger  in  his  employ  a  card  containing  printed 
instructions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  followed 
implicitly.  The  rangers'  most  important  duty 
is  to  keep  vigilant  outlook  for  fire,  and  in  case 
a  smoke  is  discovered  they  must  hurry  to  the 
spot  and  extinguish  the  fire  if  possible.     If 
they  find  it  beyond  their  control  they  must 
exert  every  effort  to  procure  help  in  sufficient 
force  to  stop  the  spread.     They  will  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  fire,  whether  by 
some  careless  pleasure  seeker  or  whether  it  has    | 
been  wilfully  set.      They  are  expected  to  use 
diligence  in  ascertaining  who  are  the  respon- 
sible parties,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
place,  date  and  approximate  damage  done,  and 
report  all  these  facts  to  their  supervisor.  Even- 
tually telephone  lines  will  be  run  into  all  the 
reserves,  and  through  this  means  our  forests 
will  be  more  effectually  guarded.     Heretofore, 
when  fire  was  discovered,  it  sometimes  required 
two  days  to  obtain  help. 

During  the  winter,  when  mountain  travelers 
are  usually  snuggled  away  in  their  valley  offices 
and  homes,  attending  to  business  and  social 
,  affairs,   the  rangers*   energies  are  transferred 
from  tourist  espionage  to  more  arduous  tasks. 
They  have  to  cut  the  brush  away  from  old 
trails   and,    where   necessary,  improve    them. 
They  are  also  required  to  make  new  trails  as 
indicated  by  the  supervisor,  and  cut  fire-breaks 
where  necessary.     These  fire-breaks  run  down 
from  the  tops  of  the  ridges  like  broad  brown 
ribbons,  and  are  made  by  clearing  a  space  thirty 
or  forty  feet  wide  of  all  growth,  so  that  when 
fire  rushes  furiously  and  expectantly  from  the 
cailon  below,  it  will  meet  with  such  sturdy 
opposition  that  it  will  settle  back  in  weary  dis-j 
gust.     Eventually    these    fire-breaks    will    bol 
conspicuous  on  every  ridge  in  the  reserves. 
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Conditions    >^    o  f  >^    Success 

By  Dr.    Max    Nordau* 


It  has  become  a  commonplace  that  the 
great  impulse  to  all  human  effort  is  hunger 
and  love.  This  statement  is  true  only  regard- 
ing a  certain  phase  of  civilization.  The  daily 
bread  and  the  woman  are  the  aim  of  the  toil 
and  struggle  of  a  man  so  long  as  he  has  not 
raised  himself  much  over  the  level  of  ani- 
mality.  On  a  higher  degree  of  development 
a  third  stimulus  come^  into  play,  in  many 
men  the  strongest  of  all — Ambition.  People 
desire  to  shine,  to  become  famous;  they  desire 
to  be  admired,  envied,  imitated.  Everybody 
strives  to  rise  above  the  others,  to  overtake 
all  competitors  in  the  race  of  life,  to  win  the 
first  prize. 

Nowhere   is   ambition   so   general   and   so 
boundless   as   in   America.     This   is   natural, 
for  nowhere  is  the  individual  so  highly  differ- 
entiated as  in  America,  nowhere  is  he  so  full 
of  inborn  energy,  so  rich  in  initiative,  resource, 
optimism  and  self-confidence;  nowhere  is  he 
so  little  tethered  by  pedantry,  and  nowhere 
are  people  so  willing  to  recognize  the  value 
of  a  brilliant  personality,  however  this  may 
find  expression.     To  this  it  must  be  added, 
that  in  America  the  instances  in  which  men 
have  risen  from  the  most  humble  beginnings 
to    the    most    fabulous    destinies    are    more 
numerous  and  striking  than  anywhere  else. 

The  Horatian  Aurea  mediocriias  has  nowhere 
so  few  partisans  as  in  America.  **  Everybody 
ahead"  is  the  national  motto.  I  suppress 
intentionally  the  second  half  of  the  smart 
sentence.  The  universal  idea  of  the  American 
people  seems  to  be  success.  The  dream  of 
success  feeds  the  fancy  of  the  child,  hyptiO" 
tizes  the  youth,  gives  the  man  temerity, 
tenacity,  and  perseverance,  and  only  begins 
to  become  a  matter  of  indifference  under  the 
sobering  influence  of  advanced  age. 

If  one  "were  to  ask  a  number  of  Americans 
what  they  imagine  by  success,  one  would 
evidently  receive  very  different  answers. 
Many  would  reply:  Success  means  money. 
To  be  successftil  is  synonymous  with  owning 
a  palace,  a.  yacht,  a  private  Pullman  car,  with 
eating  off  ^o\d  plate,  having  the  most  expen- 
sive box  ixi  the  Opera  House,  buying  one's 
wife  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  market  and 
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one's  daughter  an  English  duke,  or  astonish- 
ing the  world  by  the  price  of  one's  pictures, 
the  number  of  one's  pairs  of  trousers  and 
the  amount  of  one's  stakes  at  poker. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  coarsest  view  of 
wealth.  It  does  not  go  beyond  the  most 
brutal  selfishness  and  the  mental  horizon  of 
an  illiterate  publican.  Men  of  higher  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attainment  who  hunt  after 
wealth  dream  of  making  a  nobler  use  of  their 
gold.  For  others,  success  means  the  esteem 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  They  do  not 
desire  to  present  them  with  'money,  they 
desire  to  give  them  the  work  of  their  brains. 
Yet  another  category  understand  success  in 
one  shape  only,  as  fame.  To  be  known  to 
the  whole  world — to  find  that  one's  name  is 
a  household  word  with  all  people  of  educa- 
tion— what  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wish'd!"  a  goal  which  seems  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  the  millionaire 
or  the  public  man.  For  with  fame,  so  at 
least  those  believe  who  strive  for  it,  goes  also 
pecuniary  reward,  and  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  one's  fellow-men. 

To  weigh  the  moral  and  material  value 
of  these  material  forms  of  success  one  against 
the  other  is  clearly  not  easy. 

There  exists  no  common  measure  for  them. 
Their  proportional  estimation  depends  upon 
the  conception  of  the  world  and  life,  the  tem- 
perament, the  coarser  or  finer  soul-fiber  of 
the  person  estimating  them.  It  will  probably 
be  most  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement 
regarding  the  value  of  the  ideal  of  those  for 
whom  success  takes  the  form  of  a  mountain 
of  gold,  because  not  many  people  have  the 
moral  courage  to  deal  with  the  problem  sin- 
cerely; in  their  hearts  they  probably  all  value 
wealth,  but  it  is  considered  low-minded  and 
vulgar  to  admit  this,  while  it  seems  noble  and 
superior  to  make  a  show  of  despising  money. 

Now,  to  despise  money  is  very  foolish,  as 
it  means  to  despise  force,  and  force  is  the 
essence  of  the  universe.  Money  in  itself  is 
nothing  and  means  nothing.  It  is  a  mere 
symbol.  It  is  a  conventional  representation 
of  the  whole  of  civilization.  It  virtually 
includes  everything  that  up  to  this  hour  man 
has  created  with  his  many-sided  mental  and 
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bodily  eflForts;  what  he  has  wrested  from 
Nature  in  a  struggle  of  giants  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  has  brought  to  a  form  suitable 
for  human  needs.  At  bottom  one  'cannot 
blame  the  young  man  who,  when  he  starts 
out  on  the  race  of  life  makes  as  his  goal  the 
milliards  of  a  Carnegie  or  a  Rockefeller.  He 
can  think  out  for  himself  a  good  or  bad,  a 
wise  or  foolish,  a  useful  or  harmful  employ 
of  them,  and  according  to  his  choice  will  his 
ambition  be  attractive  or  repulsive. 

Providence  has  happily  arranged  that  trees 
do  not  reach  the  heavens.  Great  wealth 
can  only  be  gained  from  man.  It  is  never 
the  prize  of  solitary  contemplation  or  secluded 
work  at  the  desk  in  the  cosy  study.  One 
must  go  to  seek  it  in  the  market-place,  among 
the  crowd.  One  must  handle,  outdo,  over- 
come or  crush  innumerable  people.  One  must 
be  more  clever,  have  more  will  power  or  be 
more  artful  than  other  men.  This  presupposes 
qualities  which  are  not  possessed  by  one  man 
in  a  million.  The  young  apprentice  million- 
aire, when  he  is  not  a  fool,  soon  sees  that  he 
is  not  cut  in  the  material  from  which  milliard- 
aires  are  made.  He  calculates  that  on  the 
whole  there  is  no  business  which  pays  so  little 
as  the  chase  after  the  milliard,  he  abandons 
the  race  in  time,  before  he  breaks  down,  and 
devotes  his  energies  to  aims  which  are  closer 
at  hand,  and  reaches,  not  the  fabulous  mil- 
liards,  but  probably  an  honest  competence. 

The  ambition  to  conquer  a  prominent  situ- 
ation in  public  life  can  be  better  encouraged. 
It  is  from  its  nature  more  moral  than  that 
for  the  mere  possession  of  money.  It  is  by 
definition  social.  The  efforts  it  necessitates 
are  compatible  with  health  and  happiness. 
It  is  true  that  here  also  we  have  the  broad  road 
and  the  narrow  path.  One  can,  in  order  to 
gain  popularity,  appeal  to  the  bad  instincts 
of  the  crowd  as  well  as  to  the  good.  One  may 
be  the  cad,  parasite,  and  corrupter  of  the 
people,  or  its  stern  educator,  wamer,  and 
critic.  One  can  arrive  at  the  Capitol  through 
Tammany  Hall  or  by  heroism  on  Cuban 
battle-fields.  Whoever  is  not  an  incurable 
pessimist  will  at  least  admit  the  possibility 
that  honesty,  firmness  of  character,  sound 
common  sense,  public  spirit,  sympathy  with 
one's  fellow-man,  a  little  geniality,  and  a  little 
gift  of  the  gab  will  sufficiently  designate  the 
possessor  of  these  qualities,  which  are  not 
over  rare,  even  in  their  happy  assemblage, 
to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors, 
to  assure  him  a  reasonable,  if  perhaps  not 
ph^'"'"'^'*'^^,  success  in  public  life.    The  greater 


the  number  of  citizens  who  have  this  kind 
of  ambition,  the  better  for  the  community;  for 
their  fruitful  emulation,  when  it  is  controlled 
by  a  well-developed  public  sense  of  morality, 
strengthens  the  national  solidarity,  and  recruits 
constantly  precious  forces  for  the  work  of  the 
commonweal.  In  the  struggle  for  success 
of  this  order,  disappointment  is  not  probable, 
for  if  the  competitors  are  many,  so  also  are 
the  prizes.  Caesar  preferred  to  be  the  first 
in  the  village  rather  than  the  second  in  Rome. 
Now  to  be  first  in  Rome  is  difficult  enough, 
but  the  alternative  leaves  Caesar  the  choice 
of  50,000  situations. 

The  thirst  for  fame  seems  to  be  the  most 
ideal  ambition.  It  is  the  most  foolish  of  aU. 
In  no  case  is  the  appearance  so  diflEerent  from 
the  reality  as  in  the  case  of  celebrity.  To 
him  who  does  not  possess  it  it  seems  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  splendid.  He  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion  of  his  contempo- 
raries, possesses  it,  sees  that  it  contains  much 
more  bitterness  than  satisfaction,  and  that 
it  is  not  worth  either  a  night's  sleep  or  a  day's 
effort.  All  that  FalstaflE  said  of  honor,  which 
replaces  no  lost  limb  and  brings  no  dead  to 
life,  holds  good  of  fame.  What  real  use,  what 
tangible  advantage  does  it  bring  the  celebrated 
man?  His  name  is  familiar  to  the  world,  but 
often  enough  the  people  who  know  it  have 
no  precise  idea  of  the  reason  why  they  know 
it,  and  of  the  signification  of  the  name. 

It  is  exactly  for  this  imaginary  value,  for 
fame,  which  neither  offers  the  individual  the 
tangible  satisfactions  of  excessive  wealth  nor 
the  community  the  advantage  of  the  ambitions 
struggle  for  civic  honors,  that  the  most  pas- 
sionate greed  exists. 

This  is  easy  to  understand-  The  la-wr  of 
the  least  resistance  explains  the  phenomenon. 

The  young  man  on  the  threshold  of  axrtive 
life,  who  desires  to  become  famous,  naturally 
strikes  upon  the  idea  to  try  it  by  writing  a 
book.  He  will  become  an  author  and  ^win 
laurels  with  his  pen.  This  requires  the  mini- 
mum of  working  capital  and  allows  him  to 
cling  longest  to  subjective  illusions. 

Should  the  ambitious  young  man  try  for 
fame  in  a  public  career,  he  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  success  cannot  be  attained  by  him 
if  he  has  not  the  necessary  qualities.  He  -will 
fail  at  the  polls ;  people  will  refuse  to  listen 
to  his  public  speeches;  he  will  return  enapty- 
handed  from  the  htmt  for  office.  That  'will,  if 
he  is  at  all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment, 
open  his  eyes,  and  he  will  cease  an  effort  'virliich 
he  is  forced  to  see  has  no  prospect  of  siiccess. 
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Should  he  desire  to  become  a  milliardaire, 
every-day  life  will  rapidly  make  it  clear  to  him 
whether  or  not  he  has  anything  to  hope  for 
in  this  field.  He  will  know  at  any  minute 
the  exact  amount  of  his  cash  box..  He  will 
know  what  he  is  worth.  Figures  speak  loudly 
and  clearly  and  they  will  tell  him  if  his  efforts 
are  bearing  fruit  or  not.  The  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  hopes  to  win  fame  with  the 
pen  can  for  a  very  long  time,  perhaps  forever, 
waste  his  strength  and  his  time  without  being 
forced  to  the  admission  that  he  has  failed  to 
find  the  proper  way.  In  order  to  create  an 
immortal  masterpiece,  all  that  is  required 
is  some  paper,  ink,  and  a  pen.  This  repre- 
sents a  starting  capital  of  say  ten  cents.  So 
much  even  the  poor  street  arab  can  find.  It 
is  true  that  to  the  writing  material  something 
must  be  added — Genius.  But  this  the  ambi- 
tious youth  believes  he  possesses.  He  therefore 
sits  down  and  writes.  Let  us  assume  the  book 
is  not  so  very  bad,  only  mediocre ;  it  is  printed 
and  comes  on  the  market.  The  critics  silence 
it  to  death — "Naturally,  the  conspiracy  of 
silence!"  The  critic  gives  it  a  notice  and 
says  frankly  that  it  would  have  been  better 
left  unwritten,  without  any  loss  to  anybody 
and  with  distinct  advantage  to  the  author 
and  publisher — "The  critics  are  asses."  The 
public  refuses  to  buy  the  book — "They  are 
fools;  they  are  not  ripe  for  my  art  or  my 
wisdom."  Thus  can  an  author  go  for  a  whole 
lifetime,  from  failure  to  failure,  without  com- 
prehending that  the  cause  lies  in  himself. 
His  self-consciousness  resists  every  attack 
like  an  adapiantine  rock. 

The  number  of  these  tmhappy  people  is 
coimted  in  the  world  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Their  useless  life-work  represents  a 
waste  of  energy  of  the  worst  kind.  Had  they 
no  ambition,  they  would  probably  be  of 
economic  and  moral  value  for  themselves  and 
the  community.  Had  they  not  this  passion 
for  fame,  they  would  probably  in  every  walk 
of  life  meet  with  that  moderate  success  that 
spells  happiness.  Whoever  should  find  a 
means  to  convince  this  army  of  deluded  dream- 
ers that  in  the  struggle  in  which  they  have 
engaged  victory  is  a  rare  exception,  and  when 
it  is  really  achieved  has  only  an  imaginary 
value,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

Literary  ambition  has  one  side  to  which  I 
would  like  to  draw  special  attention.  It  not 
only  requires  but  the  smallest  capital,  it  seems 
also  to  impose  the  smallest  measure  of  disci- 
pline.    Any  other  work  seems  more  jealous 


and  tjrrannical  than  literary  work.  I  have 
already  said  that  for  a  masterpiece  of  litera- 
ture a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen  and  some  ink 
suffices.  This  paper  one  can  write  upon  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  in  the  garret  or 
on  the  bench  in  the  public  promenade,  by  day  or 
by  night.  The  temptation  is  great  to  regard 
literary  occupation  as  something  that  one 
can  carry  on  as  a  by-occupation,  in  the  pauses 
of  work,  in  the  night  hours,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  It  is  a  tempting  thought  for  an 
impecunious  bvct  energetic  youth  that  want  of 
means  is  not  a  hindrance  to  the  achieving 
of  literary  fame.  He  proudly  proclaims, 
"I  work  by  day  to  earn  my  bread,  and  by 
night  to  win  fame," 

The  formula  is,  however,  a  delusion.  The 
sooner  he  gives  it  up,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him  who  has  selected  it  as  his  rule  of  life.  The 
most  ordinary  common  sense  should  teach 
everybody  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  with  half 
one's  strength  and  during  the  hours  of  fatigue 
after  a  long  day's  work  to  try  to  win  prizes 
in  a  career  that  is  open  to  every  one,  which 
for  that  reason  is  the  most  crowded,  and  where 
the  competition  is  the  keenest  and  most  piti- 
less that  can  be  imagined.  In  a  horse-race 
a  difference  of  a  half  pound  may  be  decisive 
for  the  victory.  A  sleepless  night  would  de- 
prive a  Derby  favorite  of  all  chance.  In 
every  sporting  competition  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  that  the  competitors  are  in  the  very 
best  form  and  not  handicapped  by  any  fatigue, 
any  preoccupation,  any  indisposition.  But 
the  same  young  man  who  would  never  dream 
of  competing  for  a  championship  in  some 
athletic  sport  after  a  day's  work  for  his  daily 
bread,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  measure  himself  against  a  trkined, 
fresh,  professional  competitor,  if  he  is  not 
himself  in  equally  good  condition,  will  not 
hesitate  under  the  same  predisposition  to  take 
up  the  struggle  for  a  literary  prize. 

This  affirmation  needs  being  qualified  in  one 
point  only.  Short,  lyrical  poems  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  exception, 
be  successfully  composed,  because  in  this 
case  the  inspiration  is  everything,  and  the 
elaboration  demands  less  material  work  than 
a  novel,  a  drama,  or  a  great  essay. 

Good  literary  work  suffers  no  other  occupa- 
tion beside  it.  Whoever  is  so  poor  that  he 
must  earn  his  bread  by  subaltern  labor,  will 
seek  in  vain  to  piursue  fame  in  the  night 
hours.  He  will  not  achieve  celebrity,  but 
will  certainly  endanger  his  health  and  shorten 
his  life. 
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The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Theater 


:By  Mine.  SaraH  BernHardt^ 


I  have  often  heard  people  deny  the  moral 
influence  of  the  theater,  but  I  find  it  unde- 
niable. This  influence  has  existed  from  all 
time,  and  never  in  my  opinion  has  it  been 
anything  but  beneficial.  Beneficial  it  must 
always  be  to  see  the  evolution  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  more  intelligently  this  evolution 
of  the  human  soul  is  shown,  the  more  effectual 
is  the  lesson  drawn  by  those  privileged  to 
witness  it.  We  all  know  that  a  single  illus- 
tration is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  axioms, 
and  if  only  from  this  point  of  view  the  theater 
is  a  potent  school  of  morality,  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  sympathy  by  seeing  the  drama  of  the 
lives  of  others  prevents  the  stultification 
arising  from  a  self-centered  life. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  certain  litUra- 
teurs  to  lower  this  sublime  art,  it  remains 
erect,  alive,  poetic,  enchanting,  evoking,  and 
instructing.  Yes,  I  maintain  it  is,  above  all, 
instructing;  for  the  theater  is  not  only  a  de- 
lightftil  pleasure — it  is  vivid  and  conclusive — 
vivid  by  force  of  th6  mises  en  schne,  which 
intensify  the  emotions,  and  conclusive  with 
the  action,  which  marks  a  fact  so  much  more 
than  merely  reading  of  it. 

The  theater  is  the  temple  of  all  the  arts  which 
beautify  life,  and  it  is  in  this  that  its  power 
lies.  For  whereas  a  library,  a  picture  gallery, 
or  a  concert  hall,  each  enthroning  its  respec- 
tive art,  has  each  its  partictilar  admirers,  the 
theater  by  the  service  of  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  music,  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  human 
sympathy,  and  thus  obtains  'a  wider  hearing. 

To  me  the  theater  seems  like  a  kaleidoscope 
whose  moving  facets  show  an  attentive  public 
the  baseness,  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity,  the  faults  of  civilization, 
and  the  absurdities  of  society.  And  it  is  this 
same  movement  which,  whilst  showing  the 
evil  shows  the  cause  of  the  evil,  is  such 
a  fascinating  feature  of  the  theater.  Thus 
the  spectator,  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
his  conscience,  profits  by  the  lesson  given,  and 
such  spectators  can  be  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  all  spectators  do  not 
profit  by  the  teaching  of  the  theater  to  the 
same    degree.     The    public    is    composed    of 
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heterogeneous  elements;  there  are  the  intel- 
lectual, the  skeptics,  the  simple,  the  material, 
and  the  impersonal.     Well,  I  maintain  that 
all    find    some   instruction.     The   intellectual 
experience  from  the  beginning  a  real  pleasure 
in   unraveling    the    idea    of    the    author,   in 
studying  the    philosophical  side  of  the  work. 
They  seek  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  ot 
the  characters  presented  to  them,  and  they 
precede  the  course  of  the  piece   and  arrive 
at  the  dinouefnent  with  the  author.     However, 
the  work  sometimes  takes  a  different  turn, 
and  then  the  intellectual  is  taken  aback  at 
finding  himself  faced  by  a  solution  for  which 
his  logic  had  not  prepared  him.     It  is  then 
quite   an  effort  to  follow  the  author's  con- 
clusions.    But    as    the    intellectual    man    is 
honest,    independent,   and  not  one-sided,    he 
sees  that  the  author  has  extended  his  subject 
beyond  what  he  had  thought  possible,   and 
he  feels  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  a  march  having 
been   stolen   upon   him.     Then   he   gives    all  I 
the  force  of  his  intelligence  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  new  view,  he  diligently  weighs 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  after 
deep  study  of  this  other  side  of  the  question, 
he  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  author's 
conclusion,  and  has  thereby  learnt  a  lesson. 
The  skeptics  are  perhaps  those  who  interest 
themselves  most  in  fresh  ideas  for  the  pure 
joy  of  first  utterly  refuting  them,  and  then 
contesting  them.     But  the  skeptics  do  their 
part  in  the  progress  of  art,  for  the  very  heat 
of    their    opposition    forwards    the    fruit     oi 
success,  and  the  zest  with  which  they  oppose 
an   original   idea  proves  propagating  to   tlvei 
doctrine. 

Nothing  is  so  chilling  to  art  as  neglect,  an  J 
at  least  the  skeptics  do  not  sin  in  this  resf>ect^ 
their  interest  is  very  sincere  albeit  unsympaJ 
thetic.  In  spite  of  what  skeptics  may  tliinV:j 
I  believe  that  they  learn  a  lesson  even  in  th< 
struggle  against  ideas  which  they  cannot  accept 
and  useful  as  they  may  believe  themsolve 
to  be  in  combatting  unfamiliar  ideas,  thtn 
very  objections  from  the  old  points  of  >rie^ 
often  serve  but  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  t  V 
new.  They  illustrate  the  truth  of  tho  <:  ' 
German  proverb,  **One  man's  opinion  is  1 
opinion,  we  must  hear  that  of  two." 
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The  Haifs  are  a  more  simple  class.  They 
take  all  for  Gospel  truth;  they  see  nothing  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  work,  but  they  reflect 
the  same  eYllotions;  and  they  vow  to  avoid 
the  circumstances  which  would  put  them  in 
a  similar  situation — they  have  learnt  their 
lesson,  and  it  is  a  refreshing  one. 

The  uncultured  only  see  the  brutal  fact, 
they  ignore  the  why,  they  are  oblivious  of  the 
because,  they  do  not  reason  about  theconclu* 
sion,  they  have  simply  been  struck  by  the 
fact.  And  as  a  blow  leaves  its  mark,  the  fact 
leaves  a  recollection,  and  the  lesson  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  mind.  Every- 
thing is  relative,  is  it  not? 

Then  there  is  the  public>  so  impersonal  and 
impulsive  when  it  is  a  question  of  art  that  it 
never  errs.     Pliable  and  easily  led  in  matters 
of  politics  or  religion,  it   is  incapable  of   dis- 
covering truth  for   itself,  it   has  no  capacity 
for  search,  but  it  has  a  true  instinct  for  the 
recognition  of  what  is  presented  as  true,  and 
this  recognition,    I   repeat,  is  unerring  with 
respect  to  art.     Hence  it  is  the  public  which 
profits  the  most  by  the  benefits  and  the  evoca- 
tive instruction  of  the  theater.     It  harnesses 
itself  to  the  chariots  of  the  elect  and  trans- 
ports them  through  the  winds  and  storms  of 
opposition  to  the  peaceful  plains  of  appro- 
bation.    The  public  represents  the  mind  in 
its    natural    condition — ^generous,    ingenuous, 
susceptible,  and  open  to  every  noble  and  ideal- 
istic   appeal.     Free    of    all    arrUre-pensies   of 
jealousy  or  malice,  it  responds  at  once  to  the 
appeal   of  a   fine   sentiment.     The  public  is 
always  the  first  to  recognize  a  great  actor,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  enters  into  a  piece  is  so 
pure,  so  amusing,  so  perfect.     The  evidence 
oi  its  acceptance  pf  the  lesson  of  the  drama 
is  seen  in  the  simple  way  it  hisses  vice,  applauds 
virtue,  and  bewails  misfortune. 

Then  what  intense  pleasure  we  have  in 
seeing  an  historical  piece  well  played!  Not 
only  do  the  characters  act,  walk  and  talk 
before  our  .eyes  in  the  costtunes  they  wore  at 
trie  time,  but  we  see  them  surrotmded  by  the 
•  .t>jects  which  were  dear  to  them,  and  moving 
Lj.l>out  amid  fiuniture  familiar  to  their  age. 
>tr<nng  an  historical  character  represented 
?ii2s  in  his  own  atmosphere  is  naturally  of 
f^nfold  more  interest  than  merely  reading  in 
L  Iiistory  a  bald  account  of  the  life  of  the 
^^rrson  in  question.  The  mere  mention  of 
ri^  deed  which  made  him  celebrated  makes 
,  Tj  c  little  impression  on  us,  and  it  would  require 
r:  -Lich  research  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his 
iit>its,    character,   and    tastes,   whereas    the 


immediate  insight  given  thereto  on  the  stage 
makes  us  at  once  feel  in  sympathy  with  him. 

The  theater  is  a  temple  in  which  the 
adepts  cherish  the  sacred  fire  of  art — ^Art 
under  all  its  forms,  Art  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. Art,  and  her  younger  sister  Science. 
seem  to  me  the  two  mighty  creations  of 
the  human  race — the  dublimest  manitestd- 
tions  of  the  goodtless  of  the  Cfeatdti  Ari 
and  science  deem  to  me  as  iiecessary  to  lif^ 
as  air,  Water,  arid  duA.  Science  prolongs  life, 
and  aft  tiiteilsifies  and  charms  it!  What 
pleasure  would  there  be  in  living  a  few  more 
years  if  these  years  were  not  enriched  a 
hundredfold  by  our  faculties  of  admiratibii? 
Art  gives  the  joy  of  life.  Scieiic^  withdraws 
the  fear  of  death.  Joy  giveS  liealth,  and 
health  given  good- Will.  Science  and  art  are 
the  betiedcial  sotu*ces  of  human  existence. 
Let  me  now  enlarge  a  little  upon  these  axioms, 
which  may  not  commend  themselves  to  all. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  that  a  man  well 
known  in  political  life,  and  not  without  fame 
as  an  author,   wrote  to  a  friend  saying: 

When  I  see  how  perfectly  you  are  in  accord  with 
my  sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  and  with  my 
ideal  of  life,  I  am  happy,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
materialists  may  say.  But  I  sometimes  fear  that 
we  may  be  but  two  fanatics  for  the  ideal.  How- 
ever, is  not  our  ideal  the  life  eternal,  sweet,  enriched, 
and  full  of  joy  ? 

All  art,  I  say,  which  echoes  sentiments  as 
exalted  as  that  of  this  writer  is  fine,  for  is  it . 
not  in  the  representation  of  such  sentiments 
upon  the  stage  that  the  faith  is  strengthened, 
and  one  no  longer  feels  alone?  Is  it  not,  as 
this  man  evidently  means,  enough  to  make 
one  think  oneself  mad  if  one's  ideas  are  never 
echoed  and  one  speaks  a  language  that  is  not 
understood?  Then  it  is  that  art  plays  her 
part,  when  she  proves  that,  even  if  misunder- 
stood in  this  world,  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  still  belong  to  the  things  everlasting. 

The  theater  has  been  instructive  from  all 
time,  and  it  is  ever  the  scene  of  progress, 
revolutionary,  artistic,  and  poetic.  The  thea- 
ter is  the  most  direct  and  simple  medium  of 
fresh  ideas  on  philosophy,  morality,  religion, 
and  society.  I  believe  that  this  century, 
which  seems  to  be  the  era  of  liberty,  has  many 
surprises  in  store  for  us,  and  the  theater  will 
be  the  medium  of  such  surprises.  When  the 
time  is  ready  for  the  fruition  of  an  idea  which 
has  been  slowly  and  silently  circulating  in 
the  hearts  of  reformers,  it  is  the  stage  which 
is  the  scene  of  its  exhibition  to  the  world. 
C*est  le  ridicule  qut  tue,  and  this  power  of 
presenting  the  ridiculous  as  well  as  the  baneful 
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side  of  a  system  is  a  sure  means  of  gaining 
the    support    of    the    public    for   its    reform. 

The  theater  is  a  need  of  all  nations,  of  all 
races,  of  all  beings.  One  must  love  the  theater. 
All  yoimg  and  vigorous  races  love  it.  Look 
at  young  America — she  adores  the  theater 
and  the  theater  loves  her.  All  celebrated 
artists,  all  litUrateurs  and  interpreters  of  art 
drift  to  that  land  of  liberty,  beauty,  and  life. 
I  know  many  people  say  that  when  there  we 
pick  up  more  dollars  than  laurels,  but  they 
are  mistaken,  it  is  quite  a  false  idea.  The 
Americans  are  good  judges  and  reckoners, 
and  they  do  not  cast  away  their  money  reck- 
lessly upon  UtUrcUeurs,  musicians,  and  drama- 
tists without  an  adequate  return  for  their 
money;  and  they  are  devoted  to  the  theater. 
They  are  the  ever-rejuvenating  public.  They 
form  endless  audiences.  The  great  cities  are 
countless,  the  small  towns  are  larger  than 
our  great  towns — and  they  represent  the  youth, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  force  of  fresh  blood. 
They  never  hesitate  to  rush  at  a  new  emotion 
— they  never  weigh  the  **for"  and  the 
"against.**  The  fact  is  everything — they  see 
first  and  judge  afterwards;  and  they  return 
constantly,  or  never  come  back  again,  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  have  been  pleased  or 
not.  The  English  people,  this  race  of  strength 
and  reserve,  they  also  love  the  theater,  and 
they  take  it  very  much  au  sSrieux,  They 
give  themselves  some  trouble  to  go  and  see  a 
•piece  of  particular  interest,  they  discuss  it, 
they  think  about  it,  and  they  really  consider 
it  an  important  matter. 

No  country  has  been  more  sympathetic  to 
me  than  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  coldness 
of  which  the  English  are  accused,  I  have  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  warmth 
in  my  receptions.  The  English,  too,  are 
faithful  in  their  attachments,  and  once  they 
discover  power  in  an  artist,  they  are  true 
to  their  admiration  for  this  power,  and  speak- 
ing from  my  own  experience  England  always 
seems  with  regard  to  me  to  exhibit  the  perfect 
entente  cordiale  between  the  French  and 
English  which  the  Society  of  that  name  strives 
to  express,  at  whose  soiree  I  assisted  in  London. 
Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  proud 
and  ardent  affection  of  the  English  for  Shakes- 
peare. This  fine  race  never  hesitates  to  class 
their  poet  with  all  the  great  men  of  all  nations, 
and  doubtless  they  are  right,  and  I  myself 
am  one  of  his  greatest  admirers  for  was  he 
not  the  great  initiator  of  the  present  power 
of  the  stage?  "Shakespeare  is  often  felt  to 
be  th^  invisible  and  latent  link  between  us 


and  other  lands,"  said  a  well-known  English- 
man to  me  one  day,  and  I  think  that  this 
superior  man  was  right.  It  is  sad,  very  sad 
to  have  to  say  that  the  Latin  races  are  those 
who  have  the  least  love  for  the  theater,  and 
it  may  be  due  to  the  indisputable  fact  that 
these  same  races  are  struggling  against 
decadence. 

The  French  seem  to  like  going  to  the  theater 
merely  to  amuse  themselves,  if  it  is  not  a 
question  of  going  elsewhere.  They  go  to  see 
each  other,  to  admire  the  actors,  to  see  the. 
dresses,  to  chat  with  their  friends,  but  as  to 
a  real  passion  for  the  theater,  they  are  desti- 
tute of  it.  They  do  not  concern  themselves 
seriously  with  the  quality  of  a  drama  or  a 
piece,  at  least,  unless  they  have  some  purely 
personal  interest  in  it.  Nevertheless,  France 
retains  the  place  of  honor  for  literary  works, 
albeit  the  sowers  of  fresh  ideas  have  often  to 
seek  the  fruit  of  their  seed  in  other  lands. 

Ah!  the  beautiful  theater!  it  is  there  that 
our  educators  should  be  sent,  for  it  is  there 
that  they  would  see  the  mistakes  into  which 
they  too   often   fall.     What   a   lesson   might 
they  not  learn  from  the  evolution  of  the  char- 
acter of  La  Fille  Sauvage!     And  to  go  from 
France  to   Scandinavia,   could  not   a   useful 
lesson    be    drawn    from    The    Doll's    House, 
by   Ibsen?     How  powerfully  does  the    great 
master  portray  the   evolution,  or  rather  the 
want   of  evolution,   in   a  young  girl   alwaj's 
treated  as  a  child,  and  brought  up  with  mere 
doU's-house  ideas!     Ignorant   of  the   dignity 
of  morality,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  forgerx'^ 
of  a  signature  suggests  no  question  of  moment? 
Her  ideas  have  been  so  dwarfed  that  she  can 
see   nothing  beyond  the   superficial   facts    of 
life — their  consequences  are  unexplored,  so  the 
logical  consequence  of  such  an  imevolutionary 
education  is  the  laxity   of  the   moral    sense 
which   leads  to  criminality.     And  it    is    this 
power   of   showing  the   rational   outcome    oi 
environment  which  gives  such  force   to   dra- 
matic  art.     It   has   a  thousand  facets,    each 
one  more  interesting  than  the  other.       Then 
is  it  not  to  dramatic  art  that  we  owe  the  revela- 
tion to  the  public  of  characters  who    woul«i 
otherwise  have  remained  hidden  in  the  musty 
archives  of  history? 

Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Duma^j 
phre  have  all  resuscitated  heroes  whose  pas^j 
existence  would  only  have  been  made  IcTiown  tvj 
us  by  a  few  hasty  lines.  What  should  ^we  havti 
known  of  Macbeth  had  not  Shakespea^re  mad^ 
him  a  living  being  for  us?  And  to  come  t«| 
the  great  dramatist  and  poet  of  our  o>vii  timi 
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and  my  own  land,  what  did  we  know  of  the  Due 
de  Reichstadt  before  Edmond  Rostand* vivified 
him  for  us  in  TAiglon?  This  son  of  the  great 
Napoleon  was  a  mere  name,  a  cipher,  and 
it  was  with  almost  a  sigh  of  contempt  that 
we  thought  that  the  King  of  Rome  had 
given  no  sign  of  inheriting  his  great  parent's 
character.  But  as  we  see  Rostand's  piece 
all  is  changed.  We  see  a  delicate  lad  pining 
like  an  eagle  with  clipped  wings  in  his  enforced 
inactivity;   our   hearts   beat   with   sympathy 


as  he  kindles  at  his  first  hearing  of  his  father's 
brave  deeds;  we  understand  his  keen  desire 
to  escape  from  Austria  and  be  with  his  own 
dear  French;  we  tremble  with  eagerness  as 
he  tries  to  effect  his  escape  to  his  own  country, 
and  we  feel  he  is  a  worthy  son  of  his  father 
when,  implored  to  save  himself  at  the  expense 
of  another,  he  exclaims,  '*  Partir  c'est  abdiquer 
mon  dme.**  Is  not  a  debt  of  gratitude  due 
to  the  theater  for  making  us  realize  Napoleon 
II.? 


O  u  t  1 


1  n  e  s 


Bt^    H.   Giffard    Ruffe*: 


Veiled  in  the  mists  of  dim  past  ages,  remote 
as  stars  whose  beams  still  wait  on  Time  to 
reach  our  planet,  we  see  faint  outlines  of  the 
mighty  workings  of  that  **  Infinite  and  Eternal 
energy  from  which  all  things  proceed."  We 
see  the  patient  weaver  at  his  loom,  whose 
shuttle  has  woven  on  with  woof  and  warp  out 
of  the  eternal  past  to  weave  on  forever  into  all 
eternity.  Time  is  limitless  as  space,  and 
nature,  serving  herself  with  lavish  hand,  has 
moved  majestically  from  aeon  to  aeon,  leaving  a 
thousand  evidences  to  bear  witness  to  her 
stately  march  of  progress. 

A  little  powdered  chalk  reveals  to  us  mjrriads 
of   minute    shells    once    inhabited    by    living 
organisms    (Foraminifera)  who   crowded    the 
upper   waters    of    primeval    oceans;    through 
countless  centuries  they  lived  and  died,  leaving 
their  shells  to  fall  one  by  one  to  the  ocean 
floor  and  there  build  up  colossal  masses  of 
white    rock;    a    fragment    of    weather-beaten 
limestone  from  yonder  high  crag  shows  a  sur- 
face thick  with  shells  and  corals;  long  hidden 
forms  of  strange  fantastic  creatures  all  remain 
to  bear  witness  to  those  past,  distant  cycles, 
when   nature's  guiding  hand  led  the   yoimg 
earth     slowly    onward.     Step     by    step    she 
mounted,  order  and  harmony  following  in  her 
train,  until,  at  last,  out  of  the  mingling  of  blind 
forces  there  awoke  something  almost  divine, 
hitherto  unknown,  that  which  we  call  con- 
sciousness, a  child  of  yesterday  as  compared 
with  the  etomal  laws  which  gave  it  birth. 

Man's  place  on  the  planet  touches  man's 
insignificance  in  point  of  time,  but  endowed 
^-*th  celestial  flame,  he  has  been  urged  upward 
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and  onward,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  ever- 
growing swiftness,  in  his  course  performing 
feats  of  magic,  until  to-day  he  sees  himself  "the 
apex  and  the  crown  of  all."  From  his  lofty 
pinnacle  he  proclaims  his  greatness  and  his 
worth,  proudly  he  boasts  his  progress,  sub- 
jugates the  elements  to  his  imperious  needs, 
encroaches  upon  the  silent  majesties  of  time 
and  space,  while,  like  some  graceless  usurper, 
he  binds  the  hands  and  stifles  the  voice  of  the 
great  benefactress  who  lifted  him  to  power. 

Along  the  quiet  by-ways,  far  from  the  rush 
and  clamor  of  modem  life,  silent  dwellers  stand 
watching.  In  solitude  they  **see  visions  and 
hear  voices,"  which  are  lost  amid  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  the  crowd.  They  see  nature,  the 
great  beneficent  Earth-Mother,  slighted  and 
scorned;  they  see  her,  too,  pitiless  as  death 
itself,  calmly  seeking  vengeance.  Already  the 
sweets  are  in  her  mouth  to  be  followed  by  a 
feast  to  satiety. 

Urged  on  by  his  insentient  vanity,  man  has 
grown  calmly  to  disregard  the  great  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  unheedingly  he  sweeps  aside 
those  silent  forces  which  have  ministered  to  his 
greatness,  he,  the  offspring  of  harmony  and 
order,  out  of  the  fathomless  ages.  We  who  look 
out  fearlessly  on  truth  see  him  in  the  toils, 
struggling  vainly  in  the  meshes  of  a  network 
of  his  own  making;  out  of  harmony  with  his 
environment,  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  demands 
and  exigencies  of  modem  life  altogether 
beyond  his  poor  human  strength,  and  well 
might  he  despair  were  he  not  blinded  to  his 
pitiful  plight  by  his  own  fatuous  folly. 

Fear,  chill  as  the  mists  of  early  dawn,  strikes 
to  ovu*  hearts  when  we  contemplate  the  awful 
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misery  and  suffering:  which  is  meted  out  to 
'  human  millions  by  those  who  gladly  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  modem  monstef,  proudly 
hartied  "Civilization,'*  Here  we  see  a  mdrt 
fec}uipi)ed  with  sensibilities  acute  as  sharpened 
steel,  delicate  as  nature's  finest  web,  set  iii  d 
reluctant  body,  which  serves  but  gnidgirigly 
a  mind  kindled  to  flaming  point.  Whirled 
hither  and  thither,  amid  a  rush  and  turnioil 
past  bearing,  he  cries  despairingly:  "  Whd  sees 
the  wider  but  to  sigh  the  more.  Most  prog- 
ress is  most  failure,"  and  drops  heavily  to 
oblivion.  There  a  young  girl  of  soft,  fair 
beauty  comes  into  being  only  to  wage  grim 
warfare  against  poverty  and  starvation.  Out  of 
a  hovel,  loathsome  and  hideous,  she  creeps 
forth  into  the  house  of  toil.  There  the  white 
slaves  gather,  there  hunger,  misery  and  despair 
serve  the  great  wheels,  driven  to  satisfy  the 
implacable  demands  for  wanton  luxury''.  Out 
of  the  shrouded  glooms  of  driving  rain  a 
pitiful  figure  emerges,  a  woman  wearied  and 
stained.  To  her  breast  she  clasps  a  tiny 
burden,  her  pinched  wan  face,  eyes  sunken 
and  lusterless,  blurred  to  dimness  by  heavy 
tears,  poor  strained  lips,  all  tell  a  woeful  tale. 
Her  skirts,  heavy  with  wet,  swish  sullenly  as 
she  moves  away.  Presently  she  climbs  the 
parapet  and  sinks  quietly  into  a  watery 
embrace,  which  swiftly  calms  all  her  needs. 

The  plight  of  a  little  child  wakes  pity  to 
fierceness,  so  small  and  helpless  a  thing  it 
seems  to  have  been,  so  cruelly  used  of  for- 
tune. The  tiny  body,  the  shrunken  and 
wizened  limbs,  show  a  mere  framework.  A 
delicate  tracery  of  blue  veins  alone  marks  its 
waxen  whiteness,  the  thin  fluttering  breath 
sobs  hesitatingly  from  between  parched  baby 
lips.  Big  glazed  eyes,  starting  from  deep 
sunken  sockets,  look  out  upon  what  has  been 
a  world  of  woe  to  its  poor,  dim  consciousness. 
It  came  to  being,  only  to  know  starvation. 
Such  things  and  worse  are  common  as  falling 
leaves  in  autumn.     And  yet  men  boast. 

Medical  science  prates  of  its  achievements, 
assures  us  death  is  painless,  promises  us 
immunity  from  physical  suffering.  But  we 
recall,  perhaps, long  torturing  years,  spent  in  the 
valley  of  the  dark  shadow,  along  with  horror 
and  agony  unspeakable,  as  we  watched 
over  a  dear  one  fallen  victim  to  the  modem 
curse  of  cancer.  And  then  what  availed  our 
prayers,  our  entreaties,  for  a  little  mercy  from 
God  or  man.  Silence  and  impotence  alone 
answered  us. 

And  what  has  man  to  say  in  face  of  these 
hideous  assailants  to  our  pe'^c  .     It  should  be 


common  knowledge  that  cancer,  insanity, 
fluicideiand  chronic  alcoholism  have  seized  us  in 
an  iron  grip.  Yeaf  by  year,  silently,  remorue* 
lessly^  they  steal  a  march  on  ^ience^  embf ac- 
irig  art  eVer-increaslng  liilrliber  of  victinld,  afld 
baffling  all  efforts  io  sterii  their  ravaged. 

The  patient  seeker  after  truth  learns,  too, 
that  in  poverty,  cruelty,  hardship,  iil  these 
increasing  figures  lie  the  oiitwat-d  arid  visible 
signs  of  man's  Violation  of  the  gfeat  laWs  of 
nature.  Along  with  humanity  in  the  so- 
called  march  of  progress  and  civilization  these 
grim  specters  stalk.  As  the  struggle  grows 
fiercer  and  more  increasing,  so  man,  wedxying 
of  perpetual  toil  and  strife,  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  these  fell  foes,  always  and  ever  on  the  alert. 

And  yet  the  pulse  of  life  beats  high  toward 
hope.  The  shattering  of  bright  dreams  has 
left  the  ardent  youth  eager  still  for  goodness; 
fearlessly  he  has  let  fall  the  garments  of  delu- 
sion and  superstition  which  bound  him  in  the 
past,  "heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life." 
Untrammelled  by  convention  and  prejudice, 
he  may  face  life  boldly,  seek  for  himself  "the 
mystic  vision  pure  from  all  delusion  free," 
and  realizing  the  truth  through  sacrifice  and 
renunciation,  may  yet  bring  humanity  into 
harmony  with  its  environment,  into  harmony 
with  the  great  eternal  laws  of  nature.  It  is  to 
the  young,  to  the  enthusiastic,  the  parents 
of  the  future,  that  we  must  turn  to  cure  a  sick 
world,  if  remedy  there  be.  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  in  education,  based  on  the  lines  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  must  lie  the  salvation 
of  the   human   race. 

It  may  be  that  a  period  of  "sturm   und 
drang"  is  ahead  of  the  human  race,  that  a  con- 
flict unparalleled  in  its  fierceness  may    arise 
between  man  and  man,  and,  according  to  the 
outcome,  so  will  humanity  move  forwrard    to 
well-being   and  contentment,  or  rush    blindly 
on  to  destruction  and  despair.     Let  all  those 
who  elect  to  become  the  champions  of  truth 
remember  that  no  reward  is  offered  except  the 
reward    of   their   own   consciences.     And    let 
them,  whatever  may  befall  them,  take  comfort 
by  the  following  passage  gathered  from  the 
noblest  of  English  thinkers:* 

"Not  as  adventitious  therefore  'will  the 
wise  man  regard  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  The 
highest  truth  he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter, 
knowing  that  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — 
knowing  that  if  he  can  effect  the  change  he 
aims  at — well — if  not — well  also-;  though  not  «io 
well." 

•Herbert  Spencer 
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From    ReyKjaviK    to    Gloucester 


=By     James     B.     Connollys 


The  following  story  is  taken  from  Mr.  James  B. 
Connoll/s  book  Out  of  Gloucester.*  Justice  to 
the  author  demands  that  it  be  stated  that  omis- 
sions have  necessarily  been  made  in  places. 

Elevated  above  the  head  of  a  deep  wharfslip, 
low  flanked  by  a  ship-chandler's  shop  to  one 
side  and  a  sail-maker's  loft  to  another,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  docks  and  harbor 
beneath,  and  of  the  bay  beyond,  perched  up 
where  nothing  coming  or  going  past  Eastern 
Point  will  fail  to  be  noticed — this  is  the  lookout 
tower  of  the  Great  Eastern  Fish  Company  of 
the  port  of  Gloucester,  which,  be  it  known,  is 
the  first  fish  mart  of  our  country.  In  the  offi- 
cial bulletins  of  the  company  this  place  is  known 
as  the  "Observatory,"  but  in  the  e very-day 
speech  of  the  fiisherman  it  is  better  and  more 
fittingly  described  as  the  "Crow's  Nest." 

It  is  the  business  of  the  lookout  on  duty  to 
take  his  station  in  front  of  the  window  and 
w^atch  for  incoming  vessels.  If  it  is  a  fine  day 
like  this  one,  he  will  hoist  the  window-sashes 
back  to  the  ptdleys,  ptish  forward  his  chair,  and 
rest  his  feet  on  the  rail.  When  he  sights  an  in- 
bound fisherman,  he  will  identify  her  at  the 
carh'est  possible  moment,  and  make  immediate 
report  of  same  to  the  oflfice. 

Their  business,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  make 
early  report  of  incoming  vessels.  They  do  that 
very  well,  and  it  is  for  that  they  are  paid ;  but 
iheir  pleasure  and  their  most  arduous  occupa- 
tion lies  in  the  absorbing  art  of  conversation. 
b  the  skillful  development  of  this  faculty  they 
ire  aided  by  a  volunteer  stafiE  of  regulaf  callers, 
^ho  much  prefer  to  put  in  time  at  this  con- 
genial observatory  than  to  attend  to  any  fatigu- 
ng  business  that  might  arise  to  meet  them  were 
bey  to  stroll  incautiotisly  along  the  wharves. 

"I  say,  Peter,"  inserted  a  subtle  one,  who 
measured  exactly  the  temper  of  the  sage  in  the 
bair,  and  was  eager  to  forward  the  psycho- 
'pcal  moment,  * 'was  Wesley  Marrs  such  a  devil 
jt  driving,  after  all?" 

"Devil  ?  He  was  all  the  devils,  when  it  came 
j  carryin*  sail.  Now,  I  was  with  him  three 
tars.  My  last  trip,  when  I  fell  from  the  mast- 
?ad  in  among  the  gurry  kids  and  broke  my 
nee-cap,   I    was   with  Wesley   Marrs  in  the 
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**  THB  crow's  nest" 

Lucy  Foster.  Tm  telling  you  this  man'd 
spread  a  whole  mainsl  to  a  gale  as  quick  as 
your  wife  or  mine'd  hang  out  a  bed-sheet  to 
the  sun.  When  a  sail  went  into  the  air — 
busted — Wesley  tised  to  follow  it  with  his 
eyes  and  then  say,  surprised-like:     'Don't  it 

beat  h ^l  the   rotten  canvas  they  puts  o» 

vessels  these  days.*  " 

"You  must  have  been  with  him,  Peter,  when 
that  record  run  was  made  from  Iceland — when 
the  Lucy  and  the  English  yacht  had  their  big 
race." 

*  *  Was  I  ?  Twenty-eight  hundred  miles,  they 
call  it,  from  Rikievik  to  Gloucester,  and  the 
Lucy  came  down  in  nine  days  and  ten  hours. 
That's  going,  people  for  any  vessel;  but  this 
one  that  time  had  her  hold  full  of  fletched 
halibut." 

**  What  was  it  brought  him  along  so  fast?" 

*' Well — I  guess  wind  had  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  anything.  Just  plain  wind,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  p'raps  a 
little,  just  a  little  of  Wesley  Marr's  drivin' 
her." 

"Who  beat?"  interjected  a  voice  that  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  disturb  the  silence 
of  this  generally  well -posted  company. 

"Who  beat?"  echoed  Peter  in  scorn.  "And 
when'd  you  get  in  and  where'd  you  get  your 
fish?" 
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"I  say,  Peter,"  put  in  the  subtle  questioner 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  holding  the 
story  to  its  course  "were  you  there  when  the 
match  was  made?" 

"Was  I?  You  know  how  he'd  be  Ukely  to 
carry  on  talkin'  'bout  his  vessel.  The  swell- 
dressed  Englishman  was  takin'  it  all  in.  We 
didn't  know  who  he  was,  though  we  suspicioned 
he  was  English  every  time  we  looked  at  him. 
At  last  he  mixes  in.     He  sa3r8 : 

**  'Excuse  me,  but  I  gather  you  are  fishermen 
upliere  for  halibut  ? ' 

*' 'You're  right,'  says  Wesley. 

•"From  the  States?' 

'"From  America?  Yes — ^from  Gloucester.' 
says  Wesley. 

"'Ah,  from  Gloucester.  Fine,  able  fisher- 
men from  there,  I  hear' — he  kind  of  drawled 
his  words  out — 'hardy,  courageous,  fine,  able 
seamen ' 

"*And  fine,  able  vessels,'  says  Wesley, 
warmin'  up  right  away.  We  guessed  easy 
enough  what  was  in  Wesley's  mind.  Somebody 
or  other'd  been  writing  stories  'bout  Gloucester 
fishermen  'bout  that  time  and  putting  them  in 
the  old-style  pinkies  and  square-ended  tubs 
that  was  the  fashion  when  some  of  your  fathers 
and  mine  went  to  sea.  I  never  yet  went  among 
strangers  in  any  of  the  new  vessels  that  they 
didn't  seem  to  be  surprised  at  the  build  of  our 
vessels,  and,  of  course,  the  Lucy  Foster  and  a 
few  others  of  that  model  struck  'em  dumb. 
Anyway,  to  get  along  with  the  story,  the  Eng- 
Jishman  was  siuprised  to  hear  that  the  Lucy 
was  a  fisherman — he'd  an  eye  for  fine  vessels, 
y'see — ^and  had  noticed  her  in  the  harbor.  But 
he  didn't  know  much  about  our  kind  of  people. 

"Then  the  Englishman  told  his  story.  He 
owned  the  big  schooner  yacht,  the  all-white 
fellow  with  the  varnished  top-rails  and  yellow 
stripe  along  the  run.  We'd  had  an  eye  on  her, 
by  the  way,  and  a  handsome  craft  she  was. 
That  was  his  cruiser.  He'd  come  in  the  day 
before  from  some  queer  place  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  he  didn't  see  anything  in  Rikievik 
to  hold  him.  He  was  bound  for  America 
next. 

"Well,  he  was  a  pretty  hot  sport,  this  one, 
and  you  all  know  the  Idnd  of  a  boy  Wesley 
used  to  be  when  anybody  spoke  against  his 
Lucy.  They  had  an  argument,  back  to  the 
days  of  the  old  America  and  all  that.  Finally, 
they  'greed  to  race  to  Gloucester.  The  English- 
man said  he'd  just  as  leave  nm  into  Gloucester, 
so  long  as  it  was  so  handy  to  Boston. 

"This  Englishman  was  all  right.  He  says 
about  the  money:     'Your  word  is  sufficient  for 


me,  Captain.  Men  that  look  like  you  will  pay 
up.  If  yott  lose,  you  pay  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  I  lose,  I  pay  over  to  you  a  thousand,, 
to  settle  as  soon  as  both  boats  get  into  Glou- 
cester. And  in  the  matter  of  time  allowance — 
the  Bounding  Billow,  you  must  have  noticed,  is 
half  as  big  again  as  you  are.  She  isn't  loaded 
down  like  you,  and  I  can  afford  to  give  it.  She 
has  never  been  beaten  at  ocean  racing,  by  the 
way,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  you  time  eJlow- 
ance  for  our  larger  measurement.' 

"  'To  hell  with  time  allowancel'  says  Wesley. 
'When  fishermen  race,  they  all  start  together. 
And  first  vessel  home  wins.  You're  a  little 
longer  and  more  beam  and  draft— let  it  go. 
And's  for  being  loaded  down — ^the  Lucy  cotdd 
stow  away  half  as  many  more  halibut,  and  I 
wish  she  had  it,  the  way  halibut's  been  this 
summer.  Don't  worry  about  the  Lucy.  Those 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  of  fletched  halibut 
down  below'U  just  give  her  a  grip  on  things — 
sort  o'  stiffen  her  up  and  keep  her  from  layin' 
over  top  much  when  it  comes  to  blow — and  it's 
coming  to  blow,  or  I  don't  know.  There'll  be 
wind  stirrin' before  you  or  me  see  Eastern  Point, 
and  the  vessel  that'll  carry  the  sail'll  be  the  lad 
for  the  trip.  I  tell  you,  man,  with  all  of  these 
September  gales  coming  our  way,  you  won't 
think  you're  yachting  off  Cowes.  I  hope  your 
gear's  been  overhauled  lately,'  says  Wesley, 
and  with  that  they  left  to  get  things  ready. 

"There  was  a  gentle  gale  stirrin'  from  the 
no'th'ard  when  we  sailed  out  of  Rikievik  next 
day — Friday.  Wesley  liked  the  look  o'  things 
pretty  well.  We  put  out  behind  the  English- 
man, him  under  two-reefed  mains'l  and  the 
Lucy  under  a  single  reef — two  jibs  and  whole 
f  ores'l,  both  of  us.  That  was  along  'bout  dark. 
Wesley  didn't  make  any  attempt  to  push  by 
the  yacht — ^just  laid  to  wind'ard  of  her.  He 
did  love  to  get  to  wind'ard  of  a  vessel — lay  off 
her  quarter  and  watch  her.  And  for  most  of  the 
rest  of  that  night  we  stayed  there  so. 

"When  the  sun  ought  to  have  been  pretty 
near  to  showin'  up  again,  Wesley  sajrs:  *Boys, 
I  can't  see  but  what  Lucy's  holdin'  her  own„ 
and  I  guess  we'll  wear  off  to  the  east'ard  just  a 
little.  We  might's  well  get  out  of  sight  of  this 
fellow  quick's  we  can  now.  I've  a  notion,  too, 
this  breeze'U  be  coming  from  the  quarter  before 
a  great  while,  and  there's  nothing  the  Lucy 
likes  quite  so  well  as  to  take  it  just  a  trifie  slant* 
ing  when  it  blows.' 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  Bounding  Billow^ 
people  saw  us  get  away  or  not — ^p'r'aps  they 
didn't  care.  Anyway,  they  didn't  come  after 
us.     We  sunk  their  port  light  down  after  day- 
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light,  and  by  good  sun-up  there  wasn't  a  sail 
of  her  in  sight. 

"WeU.  it  didn't  come  to  blow  same's  Wesley 
thought  it  would  and,  nacherally .  he  was  roarin' 
round  fine.  We  shook  out  the  reef  in  the  main- 
si  before  noon-time  of  that  first  day,  and  later 
we  set  both  tops'ls  and  that  whoppin*  gauze 
bafloon  of  the  Lucy's.  And  she  carried  'em 
easy,  too.  We  wam't  loafing  altogether;  we 
was  makin'  nine  knots  right  straight  along. 
But  that  wasn't  pleasing  Wesley. 
"Next  day  and  the  next  it  was  the  same  story 

and  part  of  the  next  'day  it  was  lighter  yet. 

We  hove   the 

log,  and  got  only 

eight  knots  for 

twenty-four 

hours  hand-run- 

nin'.       Then. 

almost  all   at 

once,  from  a  nice 

summer    breeze 

it  jumped  to   a 

gale.      And     it 

was  a  gale — one 

of  those  healthy, 

able  zephyrs 

that  makes  'Up 

North  there  and 

gets  a  good  run- 

nin'  start   afore 

it    tears    things 

loose   in  the 

forties. 
"Whoo-o-ish 

t    whistled!     A 

egular  old  btist- 

T  of  a  no'theast- 

:r — whoo-o-ish! 

-and     Wesley 

lancin'    on    and 

ff    the    break 

hile  he  watched 

;    comin'    on. 

'ra  thinkin','  he  says,  *we  can  stow  some  of 

lose  summer  kites  for  a  while.     Might  put  the 

•psTs  in  gaskets,  boys,  and  that  balloon   in 

crr^s.      We  won't  be  likely  to  need  them  any 

ore  this  trip.     This  is  the  breeze  I've  been 

titing  for — struck  in  a  little  late,   but  it'll 

ike  up  for  lost  time  soon.* 

"And  it  sure  was  making  up  for  lost  time. 

e  mainsl  pretty  soon  had  to  be  tucked  up, 

1  tlie  next  day  tucked  again.     And  before 

^thier  day  we  had  to  take  it  in  altogether,  get 

J  trysT  out  the  hold  and  fit  that  on.    Now,  you 

O'^  i-t  was  blowing  some  when  Wesley  Marrs 
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had  the  Lucy  under  a  trjrs'l  and  a  yachtin'  fel- 
low somewhere  'round  racing  him  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  side ;  and,  what  was  more,  the 
name  of  the  thing  after  they  got  into  Gloucester. 
"We  went  that  way  for  thirty-odd  hours,  and 
Wesley  was  almost  satisfied.  'Maybe,'  says 
he,  *if  this  fine  breeze  holds,  we'll  make  up  for 
those  yachtin'  days  in  the  fifties.  What  kind  of 
weather,  fellows,  do  you  s'pose  the  Bounding 
Billow's  making  of  it?  Think  now  she's  hand- 
ling it  like  the  Lucy;  hay.?  I'd  give  something 
to  know  if  she's  carryin'  a  whole  fores'l  and 
both  iibs  right  now.     Boys,'  he  sajrs,  'but  this 

is  fine  weather  I 
In  forty-eigjht 
hoturs,  and  this 
fine  breeze 
holds,  we'll  be 
raisin'  Thatch- 
er's twin  lights!' 
Wesley  was 
mighty  well 
satisfied  with 
the  way  things 
was  lookin'  just 
then. 

"That  was 
Friday  night, 
late.  After  mid- 
night it  was, 
for  I  went  on 
watch  at  twelve 
o'clock.  I  re- 
member well 
Wesley  and 
MurdieGreenlaw 
at  the  wheel 
when  I  came  out 
of  the  cabin  door 
to  go  for'ard. 
We  was  driving 
through  it  and 
she  la3rin'  over. 
Man.  but  she 
was  lajrin'  over!  I'll  tell  you  how  she  was 
layin'  over.  That  very  afternoon  it  was  that 
Billie  Henderson  had  walked  along  her  weather 
run  from  her  stem  to  her  fore-rigging.  You've 
heard  of  that  trick,  some  of  you.  Yes,  sir — we 
had  a  line  on  him  in  case  he  slipped — that's 
the  truth. 

"Well,  it  must  have  been  getting  on  toward 
one  o'clock,  for  I  was  figuring  on  being  called  aft 
to  take  the  wheel  for  my  second  hour,  and 
then  in  one  more  hour  a  fellow  could  go  below 
and  dry  off  and  have  a  good  sleep.  We  were 
driving  through  it — two  jibs,  fores'l  and  trys'l. 
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We  hadn't  seen  the  top  of  her  port  rail  for  more 
than  two  days ;  and  this  was  one  of  those  nights 
when  the  water  gets  full  of  phosphorus.  It'd 
been  a  new  moon  gone  down,  and  rain  that 
morning,  and  you  all  know  how  the  water  fires 
after  rain  and  a  new  moon.  It  was  fair  afire 
now.  And  the  Lucy  I  She  was  leapin*  from  the 
top  of  one  sea  to  the  top  of  another.  We  made 
a  lane  you  could  see  for  a  cable  length  behind, 
and  there  was  blue  smoke,  I  swear,  coming 
from  each  side. 

"Her  nose  would  poke  under  and  we  would 
get  it  all  over.  I  had  my  elbow  crooked  in  the 
fore-rigging,  so  I  wouldn't  wash  off.  When  she'd 
rise,  she'd  throw  the  water  over  her  shoulder, 
and  it'd  nm  the  whole  length  of  her  deck  and 
race  over  the  taff rail.  That  was  only  the  spray, 
mind  you.  She  was  taking  it  over  the  rail  all 
the  time,  besides,  as  if  she  had  no  rail  at  all. 
The  skipper  and  Murdie  at  the  wheel  must've 
been  pulp.  Three  or  four  others  were  in  the 
waist — five  or  six  men  besides  the  skipper  had 
to  be  on  deck  all  the  time.  We  was  all  in  oil- 
skins and  red-jacks,  of  course,  and  we  was  all 
properly  soaked. 

"Well,  we  was  whoopin'  along;  we'd  just 
shot  by  some  lumberin'  old  tramp  steamer 
that  was  making  awftd  bad  weather  of  it,  and 
somebody  in  the  waist *d  just  called  out,  'We're 
this  far,  anyway,  thank  the  Lord.'  The  cook 
had  his  head  out  the  fo'c's'le  gangway — just  a 
narrow  slit  to  sing  out  to  us  on  deck — when  we 
saw  the  skipper  jump  into  the  main  riggin*  and' 
look  ahead,  and  then  jump  back  on  deck  again 
as  if  he  saw  a  ghost.     He  hollers : 

*"If  there  ain't  the  Englishman  ahead,  and 
carryin'  a  two-reefed  mains'l!  A  two-reefed 
mains'l,  and  goin'  like  a  liner!  I'll  be  damned 
if  I'll  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  Lucy  Foster  and 
see  the  Bounding  Billow  beat  her  home.  I'll 
bust  the  Lucy's  spars,  but  I'll  beat  him.  Bend 
on  the  stays'l.  I  guess  the  Lucy  can  carry  as 
'much  sail  as  that  window-frame  boat.  Bend 
on  that  stays'l.' 

"You  can  bet  that  shook  the  boys  up.  A 
stays'l!  And  her  planks  rattlin'  then!  Dan 
Ross — most  of  you  know  Dan — big  Dan.  that 
was  lost  on  the  Fredonia  afterward — Dan  was 
nearest  me  under  the  weather  rail.  He  says, 
'I'll  fix  that  stays'l.'  And  he  did  fix  her,  as  he 
thought.  He  yanks  the  halyards  loose  and 
they  goes  flyin'  aloft.  We  could  just  make  them 
out  slinging  between  the  fore  and  main  rigging, 
like  long  devils,  with  the  block  on  the  end. 

"Dan  hollers  out:  'Stays'l  halyard-ends 
loose  and  can't  get  hold  of  'em — they're  aloft.' 

*  *  The  skipper  says :     '  Go  after  t  he  m . ' 


.    "Dan  roars  back:     'What  do  you  take  me   \ 
for?'  ! 

"'For  a  man,'  hollers  the  skipper;  'but  I  | 
guess  I  was  mistaken.'  | 

"  'Show  me  a  man  crazy  enough  to  go  after 
them,'  says  Dan. 

'"Here's  one,'  roars  the  skipper,  and  so  help 
me,  if  he  didn't  start  aloft.  Blowing?  My 
blessed  soul,  we  needed  cotton  hooks  to  hang 
on  by!  The  boys  was  curled  up  under  the 
wind'ard  rail  with  their  fingers  into  the  ring- 
bolts. And  up  went  Wesley  Marrs — ^to  looard. 
mind  you.  And,  however  he  managed  it— we 
couldn't  half  make  out  what  he  was  doing  up  | 
there — but  he  got  hold  of  them.  j 

"Down  he  comes  with  the  ends  fast  around  j 
his  waist.  ' Here,'  he  says  to  Dan,  'take  hold  of  | 
that.'  He  unwound  about  two  fathom  of  itj 
'That's  one  end  of  the  stays'l  halyards  you  rutii 
aloft  a  little  while  back.  That  snaps  into  the| 
after  upper  comer  of  the  stays'l,  so  long  as  wej 
got  to  make  things  plain  to  you.  And  this'-H 
he  gave  him  the  other  end — 'this  is  what  you 
hatd  on.  Is  that  plain  enough?  Then  see  ii 
you  can  hang  on  to  it,  so's  better  men  than 
yourself  won't  have  to  go  aloft  in  a  gale  to  ge' 
them  down  again.  Now,  then,  up  with  tha 
stays'l.  Call  all  hands  for'ard  there,  cook- 
and  call  all  hands  aft  there,  Murdie — ^and  u] 
with  that  stays'l !     Up  with  it . ' 

"And  up  she  went.  Such  a  slattin*  afore  w 
got  her  up!  But  she  got  there — and  then!  1 
she  was  leapin'  before,  she  was  high-diving  no^s 
The  water  was  firing  like  I  was  telling  you,  fi 
ing  like  an  ocean  of  big  diamonds  and  whii 
sulphur  mixed,  and  there  was  that  blue  smol 
you  could  almost  smell  coming  out  from  ho\ 
sides  of  her  wake.  I  misdoubted  if  "we'd  ev 
get  home.  If  I'd  had  a  knife  handy,  you 
have  seen  the  stays'l  go  into  the  sky.  But 
didn't  have  a  knife,  nor  nobody  else  on  dec 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  hope  we'd  get  in 
walk  down  Main  street  just  once  again,  a 
swearin'  we'd  never  ship  another  trip  Tvith  t'r 
crazy  Wesley  Marrs,  so  long's  we  lived  aga 
Yes,  sir ;  that  was  an  awful  nm  home.  We  c 
ried  our  stays'l  past  the  Point.  And  th: 
the  same  Lucy  and  the  same  Wesley  M2 
coming  in  the  dock  there  now." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  Bounding 
low  ?     Did  you  pass  her  ? ' ' 

"The  Bounding  Billow?  Hell,  no.  We  ^ 
Monday  morning  at  five  o'clock.  Tliere  -wa 
any  Bounding  Billow  in  sight  that  niglit — 
one  of  them  ghost  dreams  of  Wesley's, 
Englishman  didn't  get  along  till  a\>o\it 
middle  of  the  week." 
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The   Origin   of  the   English  Theater 

By  Sidney  Lanier 


The  following  little  romance  is  taken  from  Sidney 
Lanier's  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  His  Forerun- 
ners.* Mr.  Lanier  never  showed  himself  more  a 
poet  than  in  these  very  papers  in  which  he  has 
clothed  the  facts  of  the  Khzabethian  stage  with 
nre  poetic  fancy.  In  order  to  show  the  beginning 
of  the  theater,  Mr.  Lanier's  method  was  to  make  a 
"romance  in  which,  taking  Shakespeare  for  a  hero, 
he  proposed  to  weave  a  picture  of  his  contemporary." 
The  episodes  which  follow  treat  of  the  youth  Shake- 
speare, who  has  just  been  to  Kenilworth  to  see 
Leicester's  entertainment  to  the  queen. 

Let  us  now  fancy  that  after  having  beheld 
this  scene,  Shakespeare  returned  to  his  home, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  adventures  to  his 
parents.  But  on  his  way  back  he  cotdd  not 
forbear  going  by  Warwick,  the  county  town, 
only  four  miles  from  Kenilworth,  where  a 
great  crowd  of  the  country  people,  anxious  to 
get  a  sight  of  Queen  Bess,  had  collected,  to 
remain  during  the  nineteen  days  throughout 
which  the  Kenilworth  festivities  lasted.  Of 
course  Shakespeare  knew  that  in  such  a  crowd 
all  manner  of  jugglers  and  players  would  be 
found  driving  their  trades.  He  is  mad  to  see 
one  of  the  plays.  So,  as  soon  as  he  canters 
into  Warwick,  he  makes  for  the  inn.  Here  he 
^ds  that  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
some  strolling  players  are  to  perform  an 
interlude  of  John  Heywood's,  called  The 
Four  P's.  The  hour  which  is  to  pass  before 
they  begin  seems  Hke  an  eternity  to  the  boy; 
}ut  it  finally  ex- 
pires, and  at  the 
list  sounding  of 
he  horn  he  pays 
lis  penny  and 
>ass6s  into  the 
^ard  of  the  inn. 
Is  you  'walk 
rith  him  into 
bis  yard  you 
Ee  the  original 
jodel  up  on 
'hich  our  mod- 
m  theaters  are 
inlt.  The  inn- 
ard  of  the  time 
as  a  sort  of  in- 

»Skakespc«re  and  His 
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ner  court,  inclosed  by  the  rooms  of  the  inn, 
which  looked  down  upon  it,  with  balconies 
running  along  each  side. 

Shakespeare  stands  on  the  ground  of  the 
yard,  along  .with  most  of  the  audience.  Here 
you  see  the  original  of  two  terms  afterward  in 
very  common  use:  when  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  a  passage  which  tickles  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings,  he  means  by  **  groundlings " 
those  who  stood  on  the  ground  in  what  was 
long  called  the  yard,  even  in  the  theaters,  but 
afterward  came  to  be  known  as  the  pit.  The 
players  are  on  the  balcony  at  the  rear;  more 
pretentious  visitors  among  the  audience  are 
seated  in  the  rooms,  here  on  the  sides  and  at 
the  back  of  the  yard,  looking  through  the 
windows  at  the  performance ;  hence  in  Shakes- 
speare's  time  the  "boxes,"  as  we  call  them,  and 
loges  of  the  theaters  built  in  London  were 
called  "rooms."  At  the  time  when  young 
Shakespeare  is  going  into  this  inn-yard,  f.  ^., 
in  1575,  you  should  remember,  no  theaters  are 
built.  It  was  not  until  the  following  year, 
1576,  that  James  Burbage  erected  the  first 
theater  in  London.  But,  as  I  said,  while  the 
common  sort  are  here  standing  in  the  yard  of 
the  inn,  and  more  pretentious  ones  are  in  the 
rooms,  the  gallants  and  high-fliers  are  seated 
on  stools  on  the  balcony  or  stage,  right  in  the 

midst  of  the  play- 
ers. Presently 
the  horn  sounds 
for  the  third 
time,  and  this  is. 
the  signal  for  the 
performance  to 
begin. 

This  interlude, 
The  Four  P's,  by 
the  way,  repre- 
sents the  spirit 
of  the  first  formal 
English  comedy. 
It  was  written 
probably  as  early 
as  1530,  and 
when  Shakes- 
peare was  be- 
ginning to  write 
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A,  END  BALCONY  USED  AS  STAGE;  B,  SIDE  BALCONY 
USED  BY  gentry;  C,  COURTYARD  USED  BY  THE 
COMMON  PEOPLE 

in  1598,  decidedly  better  plays  in  form 
were  being  produced  here  and  there;  but  it 
fairly  represents  the  plays  we  may  regard  as 
formative  in  Shakespeare's  plastic  time,  the 
kind  of  play  he  would  have  been  likely  to  see 
in  the  inn-yards  of  Coventry  and  Warwick  and 
Stratford  when  he  was  a  boy. 

♦         ««««««« 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  a  furious 
debate  broke  out  in  England  upon  the  matter 
of  playgoing  and  plays  generally.  The  quarrel 
had  been  smoldering  for  some  years.  As 
early  as  1572  Parliament  had  passed  an  act 
which  declared  that  "All  Fencers  Bearewardes 
Common  Players  in  Enterludes  and  Minstrels'* 
were  "Roges  Vacabounds  and  Sturdye  Beg- 
gers"  unless  they  belonged  to  some  **  Baron  of 
this  Realme  or  to  any  other  honotu^able 
Personage  of  greater  Degree."  Upon  con- 
viction of  anyone  as  a"  Roge  "or"  Vacabound," 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  he  or  she — ^for 
the  act  applied  to  male  or  female  alike — was 
for  the  first  offense  "to  be  grevously  whipped, 
and  bumte  through  the  gristle  of  the  righte 
Eare  with  an  hot  Yron  of  the  compasse  of  an 
Ynche  aboute,  manifest ynge  his  or  her  rogyshe 
kinde  of  Lyef."  A  third  offense  was  piuiished 
with  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  or 
sanctuary. 

Three  years  later — that  is,  in  the  same  year 
of  the  Kenilworth  reception — the  Corporation 
of  London  expelled  all  players  from  the  city. 
This  severe  measure,  however,  as  often  hap- 
pens, had  an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  its 
intent.  It  increased  the  evil  which  it  sought 
to  diminish.  The  players,  as  I  showed, 
had  been  accustomed  to  performing  in  the 
yards  of  the  inns  about  London.  But,  being 
now   banished   from  the  city,  they   defiantly 


determined  to  go  on  playing  as  near  the 
city  as  possible;  and  so  the  players  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  special  buildings  for  their 
piupose  just  outside,  the  city  limits.  Thus 
the  banishing  edict  of  the  London  Corporation, 
instead  of  suppressing  the  drama,  really  devel- 
oped it,  and  gave  us  the  first  theater  building 
in  England.  In  the  following  year  three 
theaters  were  erected,  all  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  botmdaries  of  London;  one  was 
called  "The  Theater."  one  "The  Curtain."  and 
a  third  "The  Blackfriars."  The  latter  was 
built  by  John  Burbage.  father  to  that  Richard 
Burbage  who  was  the  friend  and  fellow-actor 
of  Shakespeare. 

This  bold  act  of  the  players  in  setting  up 
gorgeous  theaters  under  the  very  noses  oi 
their  worships,  the  London  burghers,  loosed 
a  prodigious  flood  of  debate  over  the  drama 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ended  even 
at  the  present  day.  The  clergy  began  a 
furious  attack  on  the  stage.  In  the  very  next 
year.  1577,  we  find  Wilcocks  preaching  a 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  an  which  he  ascribed 
the  awftd  calamity  of  the  plague  which  had 
been  devastating  London  to  this  fearful  sin  of 
the  theaters  about  the  city.  "  Looke,"  he  cries, 
"but  upon  the  common  playes  in  London, 
and  see  the  multitude  that  flocketh  to 
them;  .  .  .  beholde  the  sumptuous  the- 
ater houses,  a  continual  monument  of  London's 
prodigaliti  and  folly.  But  I  understande  they 
are  now  forbidden  by  cause  of  the  plag^ue.     .    . 

The  cause  of  plagues  is  sinne,if  you  look  to 
it  well;  and  the  cause  of  sinne  are  playes; 
therefore  the  cause  of  plagues  are  playes." 

This  debate  produced  many  celebrated 
works.  But  the  most  powerful  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  work  against  the 
theater  was  Stephen  Gosson's  Schoole  of 
Abuse,  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  15791 
Gosson,  a  Kent  man,  had  gone  up  to  London 
and  had  taken  to  acting  and  to  writing  playi 
when  he  was  still  a  mere  boy.  His  premai 
ttirity  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  b( 
had  acted,  had  produced  at  least  three  plays 
had  seen  the  error  of  his  course,  had  resolvec 
to  quit  playing  and  expose  thfe  abuses  of  th< 
stage,  and  had  written  the  Schoole  of  Ahxisi 
for  that  purpose,  all  by  the  time  he  wa 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  dedication  begins  with -a  quctint  stor 
of  an  anti-climax,  and  soon  acquaints  one  witj 
one  of  Gosson's  characteristic  -assemblages  c 
old  saws  and  proverbs  mixed  with  metaphori 
inventions  of  his  own.  He  now  goes  01 
to  describe  behavior  at  the  theaters  in  thog 
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days:  "In  Rome  when  Plaies  or  Pageants  are 
showne:  Ovid  chargeth  his  Pilgrims,  to  crepe 
close  to  the  Saintes,  whom  they  serve,  and 
shew  their  double  diligence  to  lifte  the  Gentle- 
womens  roabes  from  the  grounde  ...  to 
sweepe  Moates  from  their  Kirtles,  ...  to 
lay  their  handes  at  their  backs  for  an  easie 
staye  .  .  .  too  prayse  that,  whiche  they 
commende;  too  lyke  everything  that  pleaseth 
them;  to  presente  them  Pomegranates  to 
picke  as  they  syt;  and  when  all  is  done  to 
waite  on  them  mannerly  too  their  houses." 

Here  follows  a  lively  picture  of  theater 
manners  in  Shakespeare's  time.  "In  our 
assemblies  at  playes  in  London,  you  shale  see 
suche  heaving  and  shooving,  suche  ytching 
and  shouldering,  too  sitte 
by  women;  suche  care  for 
their  garments  that  they 
bee  not  trode  on.  Such 
eyes  to  their  lappes,  that 
nochippes  light  in  them; 
such  pillowes  to  their 
backes  that  they  take  no 
hurt;  such  masking  in 
their  ears,  I  knowe  not 
what;  such  giving  them 
Pippins  to  passe  the 
time;  .  .  .  such  smil- 
ing, such  winking,  and 
such  manning  them  home 
when  the  sportes  ^are 
ended,  that  it  is  a  nght 
Comedie  to  marke  their 
behavior.  I  looke  still 
when  Players  should  cast 
me  their  Gauntlets,  and 
challenge  a  combate  .   .   . 


as  though  I   made  them 
Lords    of     this     misrule. 
.     .     .    There    are    more 
houses    than    Parishe 
churches,    more    maydes 
then  Maulkin,  more  wayes 
to  the  woode  then    one, 
and  more  causes  in  nature 
than  Efficients.     The  car- 
penter  rayseth    not     his 
frame  without  tooles,  nor 
the  Devil  his  woork  with- 
out instruments ;  were  not 
Players     the     meane,    to 
make    these    assemblyes, 
such     mtdtitudes     wotdd 
hardly  be   drawne   in  so 
narowe    roome.      .     .     . 
The    abuses  of  plaies 
cannot  be  shown  because  they  passe  the  degrees 
of  the  instrument,  reach  of  the  Plummet,  sight 
of  the  minds,  and    for  trial   never  brought 
to  the  touch-stone.     .     .     .     The  very  hyer- 
lings  of  some  of  our  Players,  which  stand  at 
reversion  of  VI.  S.  by  the  weeke,  get  under 
Gentlemen's  noses  in  sutes  of  silke,"   (and) 
"look  askance  over  the  shoulder  at  every  man 
of  whom  the  Sunday  before  they  begged  an 
almes. 

"This  have  I  set  downe  of  the  abuses  of 
Poets,  Pypers  and  Players  which  bringe  us  too 
pleasure,  slouth,  sleepe,  sinne,  and  without 
repentance  to  death  and  the  Devil:  which  I 
have  not  confirmed  by  authorities  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  they  are  not  able  to  stand  uppe 
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in  the  sight  of  God:  and  sithens  they  dare  not 
abide  the  field,  where  the  word  of  God  dooth 
bidde  them  battayle,  but  runne  to  Antiquityes. 

.  .  .  I  have  given  them  a  volley  of  pro- 
phane  writers  to  beginne  the  skirmishe,  and 
doone  my  indevour  to  beate  them  from  their 
holdes  with  their  owne  weapons." 

Now  I  find  no  difficulty  in  fancying  that 
this  tirade  against  the  theaters  had  much  the 
same  effect  on  yotmg  Will  Shakespeare  as 
banishment  had  upon  the  London  players.  At 
eighteen,  to  be  told  that  a  thing  is  dangerous 
is  to  resolve  to  do  it.  Very  likely  yotmg  Will 
Shakespeare  lay  awake  much  of  the  night  after 
he  had  heard  Gosson's  eloquence. 

The  restdt  of  his  meditations  was  told,  pos- 
sibly, to  Anne  Hathaway  next  day.  It  may 
be  that  he  went  over  to  her  house,  and  after 
they  two  got  a  quiet  moment  together  he 
startled  the  girl  by  informing  her  that  he  had 
determined  to  see  London.  Of  cotarse  Anne 
wept,  and  entreated  him  not  to  go;  but  the  fire 
burnt  in  him,  and  go  he  must.  Then  suddenly 
Anne  Hathaway *s  demeanor  changes:  she 
consents,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  mysterious 
resolution  helps  him  to  get  away. 

So  imagine  him  arriving  late  on  a  Saturday 
night  in  the  great  city 
of  London,  a  lonesome 
boy  of  eighteen,  with 
no  definite  aim,  no 
palpable  money,  won- 
dering, now  that  he  is 
here,  why  he  is  here, 
desolate  over  the  utter 
unconcern  with  which 
people  pass  him  by,  yet 
not  without  a  sense 
that  he  has  that  in 
him  which  might  work 
changes  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  goes  to  the 
Belle  Savage  Inn  on 
LudgateHill.  The  yard 
of  this  inn  had  been  a 
famous  place  for  plays 
before  th  e  theaters  were 
put  up;  but  the  land- 
lord now  descants 
mournfully  to  his 
young  guest  on  the  loss 
of  custom  he  has  suf- 
fered since  those  driving 
days  when  the  per- 
formances kept  his 
tapsters  busy. 

On    the  next  mom- 


RICHARD  TARLETON,  AN  ACTOR  IN  SHAKESPEARE'S 
PLAYS 


iAg — ^beihg  Sunday — Shakespeare  determines 
to  hear  a  London  sermon  in  the  fore- 
noon, before  going  to  the  Blackfriais 
Theater  in  the  afternoon.  For  this  purpose 
he  walks  over  to  Paul's  Cross.  This  famous 
spot,  from  which  so  many  great  sermons 
were  preached  in  those  days,  was  an 
open  space  near  the  cathedral  where  great 
crowds  assembled  on  Sunday  to  hear  the  popu- 
lar preachers  of  the  time.  The  audience  stood, 
or  sat  on  their  horses  or  mules,  in  the  open  air 
during  the  sermon.  In  bad  weather  they  would 
adjourn  to  what  was  called  the  "Shrouds," 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  covered 
place  adjoining  the  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  yoimg  man  did 
not  stay  as  long  as  reverence  demands  after 
the  last  amen  of  the  servic.  s.  The  sermon  had 
been  lengthy;  it  was  now  growing  afternoon 
and  there  was  barely  time  to  reach  the  inn 
and  snatch  a  hasty  dinner  before  the  play 
wotdd  begin.  It  was  the  custom  at  this  period 
for  a  theatrical  performance  to  commence  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  evening  per- 
formances were  not  permitted,  for  the  reason 
that  they  brought  crowds  on  the  streets  at 
night,  and  in  these  days  a  crowd  on  the  street 
in  London  meant 
brawls  and  troubles. 

Shakespeare's  dinner 
was  matter  of  small 
moment  under  these 
circumstances.  He  dis- 
posed of  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  hastily 
made  his  way  to  the 
Blackfriars  Theater. 
Here,  as  he  mingled 
with  the  crowd  at  the 
doors,  a  grave  dis- 
cussion went  on  withir. 
his  mind.  The  price  ot 
admission  to  the  "  yard  *' 
or  pit  of  the  theater^ 
where  he  would  have  tv.i 
stand  throughout  th«^ 
performance  in  tbti 
midst  of  a  inotle\! 
throng  of  people,  wa^ 
sixpence  (it  varied  f  rot^ 
one  penny  to  six| 
pence),  while  the  bettel 
places  were  from  ^ 
shilling  to  two  shillings 
the  best,  half  a.  crowii 
Shakespeare  had  but  | 
half-crown   in    all    th 
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world ;  yet  anjimperious 
desire  to  see  the  play 
uninterrupted  and  to 
the  best  advantage 
posse99ed  him ;  he  felt  a 
dim  prophecy  of  new 
plays  smoldering  in  his 
heart ;  what  was  a  mere 
trifle  and  amusement 
to  other  people  was 
matter  of  life  and  death 
to  him.  It  was  there- 
fore with  a  sort  of  sub- 
lime reliance  upon  the 
God  who  takes  care  of 
genivLS — a  reliance  all 
the  more  sublime  since 
it  was  purely  instinc- 
tive, and  not  explicit 
or  formulated  in  any 
way — that  the  young 
man  advanced,  handed 
forth  his  whole 
earthly  fortune,  and 
asked  for  a  place  in 
one  of  the  boxes,  or 
••rooms,**  as  they  were 
then  called. 

As  he  entered  the 
room,  he  observed  that 
a  handsome  young 
cavalier,  of  charming 
form  but  slight  in 
stature,  passed  lightly  in  behind  him  and 
seated  himself  modestly  somewhat  in  the 
backgroimd.  Beyond  these  circumstances, 
however,  Shakespeare  noticed  nothing;  the 
crowd,  the  novelty  of  the  playhouse,  all  that 
wild  fascination  of  the  theater  which  is  plain 
enough  to  those  who  have  felt  it  and  wholly 
imintelligible  to  those  who  have  not — these 
wrapped  him  away  into  an  ecstasy  of  content. 
He  was  not  anxious  for  the  play  to  begin;  he 
could  have  sat  for  hotu^s  so;  an  indescribable 
glory  and  sweetness  of  potential  fame  filled  the 
air  about  him;  it  was  as  if  he  caught  a  breath 
from  that  perfect  altar  of  love  and  reverence 
which  all  the  ages  were  to  distil  for  him. 

Sitting  so,  in  a  great  calm,  large-eyed, 
observant,  Shakespeare  heard  the  trumpet 
sound  for  the  third  time  and  recognized  it  as 
the  customary  signal  for  the  play  to  begin. 

The  large  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the 
theater,  which  now  appeared  before  Shaks- 
peare's  eyes,  was  a  very  much  simpler  affair 
than  a  modem  stage.  There  were  no  tall 
scenes,  no  complex   arrangements  of  grooves 
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and  pulleys  and  "flies" 
and  painted  scenery, 
as  constitute  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  most 
modest  theater  in  our 
time.  As  the  curtain 
parted  in  the  middle 
and  drew  back  to  each 
side,  the  actors  ap- 
peared upon  a  platform 
which  was  hung  with 
arras,  while,  above,  a 
hanging  of  some  blue 
stuff  represented  the 
heavens.  Projecting 
over  the  stage  in  the 
background  was  a  sort 
of  porch  or  balcony, 
wh|ich  had  uses  as 
various  as  the  plays 
which  were  enacted 
before  it,  ranging  from 
Mount  Olympus  to  the 
battlements  of  a  castle. 
There  were  at  this  time 
no  painted  scenes,  such 
as  ours;  when  the  place 
of  the  action  changed 
the  new  locality  was 
conveyed  to  the 
audience  by  hanging 
out  a  board  with  the 
name  of  the  city  or 
land  painted  on  it;  thus  in  one  act  a 
board  would  be  hung  out  with  Milan  on  it, 
in  large  letters;  in  the  next  act  another 
board  might  appear  with  Verona  inscribed; 
If  the  scenes  were  interiors,  then  some  little 
simple  stage  property  might  indicate  Dame 
Custance*s  apartment;  a  throne  on  some  part 
of  the  stage  mgiht  convert  it  into  a  king's 
chamber  of  audience ;  and  so  on.  A  little  later, 
however,  I  fancy  that  somewhat  more  elabo- 
rate stage  properties  were  used.  In  the 
prologue  to  Ben  Johnson's  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour  I  find  some  comical  allusions  to  cer- 
tain stage  devices  which  were  in  use  at  the 
time  that  play  was  written,  and  which  appear 
to  have  excited  great  disgust  in  the  soul  of  the 
irascible  Ben  by  their  transparent  absurdity. 

To  make  a  child  now  swaddled  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up  in  one  beard  and  weed 
Past  threescore  years;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words 
Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars 
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And  in  the  tjrring  house  bring  wotinds  to  scars. 
He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day  as  other  pla3rs  should  be; 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  bojrs  to  please; 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afeard 
The  gentlewomen;  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come; 
But  deeds  and  language  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons  such  as  comedy  would  choose 
When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  htmian  follies,  not  with  crimes. 

When  the  play  ended,  Shakespeare  moved 
out  as  well  as  he  could  through  the  strug- 
gling throng.  Just  as  he  gained  the  street, 
he  observed  that  the  handsome  young  cava- 
lier who  had  shared  his  box  was  appar- 
ently in  haste  to  get  ahead  of  him.  At  the 
same  moment 
Shakespeare 
noticed  that  the 
stranger,  while 
quite  elegantly 
apppinted,  wore 
his  sword  awry 
and  seemed 
to  manage  it 
awkwardly  as  if 
unaccustomed 
to  bear  arms. 
In  the  next  mo- 
ment stronger 
proof  of  this  fact 
appeared ;  for,  as  the  small  cavalier  quickened 
his  pace  forward,  his  sword  dangled  between  his 
legs  and  tripped  him,  so  that  he  fell  flat  on  the 
ground.  As  Shakespeare  ran  forward  and 
lifted  the  prostrate  young  gallant  from  the 
earth,  the  latter,  as  if  to  thank  him  turned  up- 
on him  a  charming  face  which  was  now  it- 
self a  very  pretty  comedy  of  blushes  and 
smiles;  and  in  the  same  instant  Shakespeare 
recognized  that  the  stranger  was  no  other  than 
Anne  Hathaway,  disguised  in  male  costume. 

For  the  moment  he  was  quite  stupefied  with 
astonishment,  while  Anne  Hathaway*s  eyes 
shone  and  sparkled  with  unbounded  merri- 
ment at  his  serious  face.  As  they  walked 
back  to  the  Bell  Savage  Inn — for  Anne  Hath- 


away also  lodged  there — Shakespeare  recovered 
himself,  and  presently  the  whole  delicious 
romance  of  the  adventure  took  possession  o^ 
him,  and  he  entered  into  it  with  the  niaddest 
abandonment.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful? Two  young  lovers  on  their  first  visit  to 
London,  one  a  poet  with  all  the  world  in  his 
soul,  the  other  an  adoring,  spirited,  adven- 
turous girl.  It  seems  that  Anne  Hathaway, 
when  a  child,  had  a  great  passion  for  climbing 
trees,  as  I  have  known  more  modem  girls 
sometimes  to  have;  and  her  mother,  like  a 
wise  farmer's  wife,  had  indulged  her  in  a  cos- 
tume suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  had  allowed 
her  often  to  roam  about  the  woods  dressed 
in  her  brother's  clothes.  Thus  she  had  in  early 
life  acquired  that  familiarity  with  her  present 

costume  of  which 
she    had.  now 
availed  herself 
to  accompany 
Shakespeare 
to  London. 
•   Perhaps   this 
adventure,    or 
some  one  like  it, 
is  the  original  of 
all  those  employ- 
ments   of    this 
device     which 
Shakespeare 
so  often  makes. 
In  As  You  Like  It,  you  all  remember,  Rosalind 
dresses  herself  in  boys*  clothes  and  finds  her 
lover  in  the  Forest  of  Arden;  in  All's  Well  That 
Ends    Well,     the     sweet,     womanly     Helena 
dresses  herself  in  boys'  clothes  and  follows  her 
lover  like  a  protecting  angel  to  France;   in 
Cymbeline,  Imogen  dresses    herself   in    boys' 
clothes  and  fares  off  towards  her  Leoxiatus: 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ,  Julia  axrays 
herself  in  boys*  clothes  and  seeks  her  absent 
Proteus;  while   in  The  Merchant  of    Venice, 
Portia  pranks  it  as  a  doctor  of  laws,  Nerissa 
as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  Jessica  as  a  boy. 

And  so  after  a  week  of  glory  in  London. 
Sunday  came  round  again,  and  Shakespeare 
and  Anne  Hathaway  went  again  to  the  tbeater. 
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8electtoii8  from  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 
Caith  illustrations  by  ]VIargaret  and  Relen  ]VIaitland  Hrmstrong 


*  Prom  Ad  Astra.    BHng  S^ktUontfromtht  Dwin§  Cotntdy  of  Dantt.    Wiik  lllustratwns  hy  Margaret  ofid  H§knMaiaand 
ArmtiroHg,N,  Y,  R.  H.  RusmII.    Copyrighi  iqom,  by  R.  H*  RmsmIL 
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the  last  of  which  the 


The  poems  of  Edward  San- 
ford Martin  are  marked  by  an 
easy  and  flowing  style  which  at 
times  almost  amounts  to  disre- 
gard of  technique.  They  are 
light  and  airy,  and  in  all  ex- 
cept his  few  verses  of  serious 
turn,  enlivened  by  a  genial 
humor  that  gives  a  htunan  in- 
terest to  every  subject  upon 
which  he  touches.  In  this  re- 
gard they  remind  one  of  the 
verse  of  OliverWendell  Holmes, 
sung  in  a  minor  key.  He  has 
produced  two  voliimes,  from 
K)llowing  selections  are  taken  :* 


LABUNTUR  ANNI. 

Lost  manl     Lost  man! 
People,  have  you  met  him? 
Idle  fellow;  loath  to  delve, 

Indisposed  to  scheme. 
Liked  too  well  to  shirk  his  task 
When  circumstances  let  him; 
Loved  to  sit  about  and  loaf, 

And  strum  the  strings  and  dream. 

What  he  dreamt  of,  Heaven  knows! 
Love  and  faith  and  beauty — 
Towers  that  glittered  in  the  sun — 

Vales  of  sheltered  peace. 
Gone  is  he  this  twenty  years; 
Baffling  all  pursuit,  he 
Loiters — where?     While  fast  on  me 

The  sober  years  increase. 

Lost  man!     Lost  man! 
People,  have  you  met  him? 
Meditative-seeming  chap  of — 

Maybe — twenty- three  ? 
Good  riddance,  very  probably, 
And  yet  I  can't  forget  him. 
I  wish  I  had  him  back  to  dream 

My  Christmas  dream  for  me. 


BLANDINA. 

Blandina's  nice;  Blandina's  fat; 

Joyous,  and  sane  and  sound  and  sweet. 
And  handsome,  too,  and  all  else  that 

In  persons  of  her  years  is  meet. 
Behold  Blandina!' 

She's  alive,  and  testifies 

With  all  the  emphasis  that  lies 

In  busy  hands  and  dancing  eyes 
That  life's  a  prize — 
That  all  the  mischief  that  provokes 
Doubt  in  the  matter  lies  in  folks. 
And  that,  provided  folks  are  fit. 
Life's  not  a  failure — not  a  bit. 

♦Poems  and   Verses:    Edward  Sanford    Martin.     Cop>Tight, 
1902,  by  Harper  ft  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  the  publishers. 


Blandina  loves  a  picture-book, 
Blandina  dearly  loves  a  boy; 
She  loves  her  dinner,  loves  tne  cook. 

Her  nurse,  her  doll,  her  brother's  toy; 
And,  best  of  all,  she  loves  a  joke. 
And  laughs  at  it. 
And,  laughing  at  it,  testifies 
With  all  the  emphasis  that  lies 
In  joyotis  tones  and  beaming  eyes. 
That  life's  a  prize — 
That  all  the  mischief  that  provokes 
Doubt  in  the  matter  lies  in  folks. 
And  that,  provided  folks  are  fit. 
Life's  not  a  failure — not  a  bit. 

A  GIRL  OF  POMPEII. 
A  public  hatmt  they  foimd  her  in: 

she  lay  asleep,  a  lovely  child; 

The  only  thing  left  undefiled 
Where  all  things  else  bore  taint  of  sin. 

Her  supple  outlines  fixed  in  clay 

The  tmiversal  law  suspend, 

And  turn  Time's  chariot  back,  and  blend 
A  thousand  years  with  yesterday. 

A  sinless  touch,  austere  yet  warm, 
Around  her  girlish  figure  pressed, 
Caught  the  sweet  imprint  of  her  breast 

And  held  her,  surely  clasped,  from  harm. 

Truer  than  work  of  sculptor's  art 
Comes  this  dear  maid  of  long  ago. 
Sheltered  from  wofid  chance,  to  show 

A  spirit's  lovely  coimterpart. 

And  bid  mistrustful  men  be  sure 
That  form  shall  fate  of  flesh  escape, 
Andj  quit  of  earth's  corruptions,  shape 

Itself,  imperishably  pure. 

BROTHERHOOD. 
That  plenty  but  reproaches  me 
Which  leaves  my  brother  bare. 
^     Not  wholly  glad  my  heart  can  bfe 
While  his  is  bowed  with  care. 
If  I  go  free,  and  soimd  and  stout. 

While  his  poor  fetters  clank, 
Unsated  still,  I'll  still  cry  out, 
And  plead  with  Whom  I  thank. 

Almighty!     Thou  who  Father  be 

Of  him,  of  me,  of  all. 
Draw  us  together,  him  and  me. 

That  whichsoever  fall. 
The  other's  hand  may  fail  him  not — 

The  other's  strength  decline 
No  task  of  succor  that  his  lot 

May  claim  from  son  of  Thine. 
I  would  be  fed.     I  would  be  clad. 

I  would  be  housed  and  dry. 
But  if  so  be  my  heart  is  sad — 

What  benefit  have  I  ? 
Best  he  whose  shoulders  best  endvire 

The  load  that  brings  relief, 
And  best  shall  he  his  joys  secure 

Who  shares  that  joy  with  grief. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  the  arts  and  crafts  in  America,  it 
was  not  until  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1853  ^^2Lt  a  copy  of  Owen  Jones's  Alhambra, 
bound  by  William  Matthews  in  extra  binding, 
was  exhibited  to  show  that  something  had 
been  accomplished  by  American  binders  to 
entitle  them   to  recognition.     In    1884   Otto 
Zahn  was  encouraged  to  come  to  this  country 
and  take  up  binding  as  one  of  the  earliest  prac- 
titioners in  the  infant  school  of  American  book- 
binding.    Upon  his  arrival  here,  fresh  from 
the  shops  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Egjrpt,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies, 
smd  Mexico,   he  fotmd  commercial   bindings 
supreme,  and  few  patrons  who  were  willing  to 
pay  what  seemed  to  be  large  prices  for  special 
bindings,  when  the  edition    bindings  were  so 
prismatic  in  tint  and  withal  so  sightly,  com- 
pared with  the  monotony  that  had  character- 
ized native  binding  since  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
iutionary  War.     First  in  New  York  City  and 
subsequently  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,   he  it  was 
who  greatly  advanced  the  art  of  fine  American 
bookbinding.     The    beauty    of    design-forms 
originated  by  him,  and  in  which  he  still  excels, 
was   soon  noticed,   and  there  sprang  up   an 
appreciation  of  the  dressing  of  books  in  a  style 
that  was  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the 
book's     worth.     Bookbindings    began    to    be 
admired.     It  was  seen  that  levant  morocco 
had  possibilities  of  inlay  and  of  tooling  that 
could  not  be  approximated  in  paper  or  in  cloth. 
The  new  school  of  American  bookbmding  made 
a  place  for  itself.     Men  quickly  came  to  realize 
that  the  binding  of  a  book  was  a  serious  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  a  man 
who  kneiKT  nothing  of  the  art  and  its  traditions, 
and  who  had  not  the  most  delicate  skill.    Step 
by  step  the  art  of  bookbinding  advanced  in 
America.       The   time    came,    withm   the   last 
ten  years,  'when  annual  exhibitions  of  achieve- 
ments   in    bookbinding    directions  were    held 
in  several    of  the  larger  cities,  in  which  the 
fr^reign  and  domestic  products  were   grouped 
and  contrasted,  to  the  upbuilding  and  encour- 
aj^ement    of    the  binders  who  had  grown  up 
here. 

The  art  of  bookbinding  is  a  very  old  one. 
Long  before  printing  took  the  place  of  manu- 


script writing,  the  early  binders  toiled  with 
patience  to  produce  bindings,  admirably 
reflecting  the  art  of  the  period  of  production. 
In  certain  cases  these  early  bindings  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  in  siu^val  they  have  remained 
to  serve  as  models  from  which  the  binders  of 
our  day  have  derived  both  inspiration  and 
motif.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the 
bindings  antedating  1800  no  longer  met  modern 
requirements.  The  old  bindings  were  in  most 
cases  not  without  a  crudeness  that  was  unsuited 
to  the  discriminating  taste  of  the  book  col- 
lectors of  our  day.  Collectors  have  grown  to 
appreciate  the  most  careful  finish  and  perfec- 
tion of  detail,  which  is  now  demanded  of  the 
binder  who  would  be  pre-eminent. 

The  old  masters  of  binding  did  pioneer  work 
of  the  greatest  value.  Grolier,  Nicolas  and 
Clovis  Eve,  Le  Gascon,  Padeloup,  Derome, 
Roger  Pa)me,  and  their  successors  demon- 
strated something  of  the  possibilities  of  book- 
binding, and  it  has  remained  for  our  contem- 
porary binders  to  take  up  the  work  where  they 
left  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  perfection  that  a 
master  binding  must  now  have  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

The  best  books  are  now  usually  bound  in 
what  is  known  as  levant  morocco.  This  is  the 
skin  of  a  hardy  mountain  goat  which  comes 
from  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  the  Levant. 
A  favorite  method  of  treatment  is  called 
"crushed"  levant.  In  this  the  irregularities 
of  surface  are  beaten  down  to  tmiformity,  and 
the  surface  of  the  leather  is  then  given  a  mirror 
polish  that  is  greatly  admired.  Red  is  a 
favorite  dye  for  morocco,  because  it  keeps  its 
color  better  without  f admg  than  any  other  tint. 
Calf  bindings  are  exceedingly  sightly,  but  the 
objection  to  them  lies  in  their  tendency,  in  time, 
to  break  at  the  hinges  of  the  cover.  In  certain 
cases  pigskin  makes  a  very  desirable  special 
binding. 

The  importance  of  what  bookbinders  term 
forwarding  cannot  be  overestimated.  No 
amount  of  tooling  or  finishing  can  possibly 
correct  poor  forwarding,  and  the  forwarder,  as 
an  artisan,  must  do  his  part  quite  as  carefully 
as  the  finisher,  who  is  honored  with  the  name 
of  artist,  if  the  binding  is  to  be  a  perfect  one. 
A  "Jan  seniste"  binding  is  one  which  leaves  the 
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outside  of  the  book,  except  for  its  title,  per- 
fectly plain,  but  lavishes  a  wealth  of  decora- 
tion upon  the  book's  inside  cover,  or  double. 
The  beauties  of  such  a  book  remain  concealed 
until  the  volume  is  opened  and  the  intricate 
tooling  is  thus  revealed. 

The  number  of  tool  impressions  in  the  process 
of  tooling  an  elaborate  book  is  very  great,  and 
requires  the  most  accurate  register,  as  the  tool 
is  frequently  placed  in  the  same  spot  several 
times,  and  if  the  slightest  variation  takes  place, 
the  evidence  of  it  remains  as  a  permanent 
disfigurement.  An  ordinary  decoration  of  a 
book  calls  for  as  many  as  two  thousand 
tool-marks,  and  if  the  decoration  be  ornate, 
the  number  is  greatly  increased.  Tooling  is 
generally  in  gold,  but  when  gold  or  some  sub- 
stitute is  not  used,  the  book  is  said  to  be 
blind-tooled. 

The  standard  of  bookbinding  has  been 
greatly  raised  during  the  past  few  years  in  this 
country,  and  the  school  of  American  book- 
binding has  made  considerable  progress.  In 
this  connection,  the  comparison  of  some  recent 
examples  with  those  executed  in  the  days  when 
laws  were  passed  prohibiting  ordinary  citizens 
from  using  more  than  four  diamonds  to  the 
decoration  of  one  book,  and  the  nobility  to  not 
more  than  five,  would  be  full  of  interest. 
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The  practice  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued  through 
the  introduction  of  cheaper  methods  of  repro- 
duction, sufficiently  good,  perhaps,  for  the 
great  mass  of  uncultivated  patrons  of  the 
magazines,  but  representing  a  falling  off  from 
the  high  standards  of  a  not  distant  past.  The 
half-tone  print,  even  with  manual  finish  sup- 
plied to  the  mechanically  maniifactured  plate, 
is  woefully  lacking  in  finer  qualities ;  the  inter- 
position of  the  screen  resulting  in  a  general 
shrinkage  of  values,  with  consequent  loss  of 
vibrancy,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  depth  or 
delicacy.  Even  the  more  expensive  and 
relatively  truer  reproduction  by  photograviire 
produces  a  result  that  is  mechanical  alongside 
the  intimate  personal  feeling  of  the  wood- 
engravings. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  copying  of  an  old 
master,  we  do  not  want  the  interposition  of 
another  man's  feeling;  and  the  objection  might 
be  well  founded  if  the  mechanical  process 
copied  with  literal  exactness  the  original,  or  if 
the  interposition  of  the  engraver's  personality 
were  consciously  or  unconsciously  an  obtrusion 


of  himself.  But  neither  is  true ;  a  photogravure 
cannot  reproduce  with  absolute  fidelity  the 
quality  even  of  a  really  fine  photograph,  and 
approximates  only  to  that  of  a  painting,  while 
lacking  entirely  in  the  personal  intimacy  of  feel- 
ing which  would  give  it  independent  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wood-engraving  of  those 
American  masters  approximated  at  least  as 
closely  to  the  original  and  had  just  this  addi- 
tional charm  of  being  a  new  and  distinct  erup- 
tion. Such  difference,  however,  is  doubtless 
concealed  from  proper  appreciation,  and  jtis- 
tifies,  perhaps,  besides  explaining,  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  cheaper  method  of  repro- 
duction. 

Yet  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  if  a  pub- 
lisher could  be  foimd  with  sufficient  courage  to 
issue  regularly  a  series  of  engravings,  the 
impressions  on  fine  paper  and  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  there  would  be  forthcoming  con- 
noissetu^.  enough  to  make  the  enterprise  a  suc- 
cess. The  work  is,  after  all,  too  good  for  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  a  general  public,  but  the 
number  of  those  who  appreciate  such  matter  is 
continually  increasing. 


UC  AND  THE  ART  OF  LACQUERINO SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

The  industrial  use  of  lac  in  the  extreme 
Orient    dates    from    a    far-distant    age,    and 
appears  to  have  originated  in  China.     Surpass- 
ing in   skill  those  who  had  imitated  them  in 
the  art,  the  Japanese  have  attained  decided 
superiority.       This    has   been     attributed    at 
times   to   the    quality   of   the    material,    the 
trees  that  nourish  the  lac-producing  insects 
finding  in  Japan  an  exceptionally  favorable 
soil    for   their   development,    and,    again,    to 
the   ability   of    the    operatives.    But,   accord- 
ing to   M.  Dumontier,  it  appears,  above    all, 
due  to  the  more  delicate  esthetic  taste  of  the 
Japanese. 

The  art  of  lacquering  includes  various  steps, 
which  are  divulged  as  little  as  possible;  witiiout 
them  nothing  but  a  varnish  of  good  quality 
would  be  realized.  Thus,  in  Tonkin,  where  the 
abundant  production  is  the  object  of  an 
important  trade  with  the  Chinese,  it  is  so  used 
only  for  varnishing,  while  in  China  the  sam€ 
product  from  the  same  sources  contribiites  tc 
most  artistic  applications. 

When  the  Annamites  propose  to  lacquer  at 
object,  a  box,  for  example,  they  first  stop  u\ 
the  holes  and  crevices,  covering  all  the  itnpcr 
fections  with  a  coating  of  diluted  lac,  by  me^n 
of  a  flat,  close,  short  brush.  Then  they  cove 
the  whole  with  a  thick  coating  of  lac  and  'whit 
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clay.  This  clay,  oily  to  the  touch,  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Tonkin;  it  is 
dried,  pulverized,  and  sifted  with  a  piece  of 
fine  silk  before  being  embodied  with  the  lac. 
This  operation  is  designed  to  conceal  the 
inequalities  of  the  wood  and  produce  a  uniform 
surface,  which,  when  completely  dry,  is  ren- 
dered smooth  with  pumice  stone. 

If  the  object  has  portions  cut  or  sunk  the 
clayey  mixture  is  not  applied,  for  it  would 
make  the  details  clammy,  but  in  its  place  a  single, 
uniform  layer  of  pure  lac.  In  any  case,  after 
the  pumicing,  a  third  coating,  now  pure  lac,  is 
passed  over  the  piece,  which  at  this  time  has  a 
mouse-gray  color.  This  layer,  known  under 
the  name  of  sou  loty  colors  the  piece  a  brilliant 
black.  As  the  lac  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  not  drying  in  dry  air,  the  object  is 
left  in  a  damp  place.  When  perfectly  dried 
the  piece  is  varnished,  and  the  desired  color 
imparted  by  a  single  operation.  If  the  metallic 
applications  are  excepted,  the  lac  is  colored 
only  black,  brown  or  red. 

The  operation  of  lacquering  is  then  ended, 
but  there  are  parts  to  be  gilded.  These  are 
again  covered  with  a  mixture  of  lac  and  oil  of 
irau.  When  this  layer  is  dry  the  metallic 
leaves  are  applied,  which  are  themselves  pro- 
tected by  a  coating,  composed  also  of  lac  and 
oil  of  trau.  All  these  lac  and  oil  of  irau  mix- 
tures are  carefully  filtered,  which  the  natives 
effect  by  pressing  the  liquid  on  a  double  filter- 
ing surface  formed  of  wadding  and  of  a  tissue 
on  which  it  rests.  It  can  only  be  applied  after 
several  months  when  the  metallic  leaf  is  of 
gold.  In  the  case  of  silver  or  tin  the  protect- 
ing coat  can  be  laid  on  in  a  few  days.  It 
favorably  modifies  the  white  tints  of  these 
two  metals  by  communicating  a  golden 
color.  The  hue,  at  first  reddish,  gradually 
improves,  and  acquires  its  full  brilliancy  in 
a  few  months. 

Little  information  is  procurable  concerning 
the.  processes  employed  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  wood  to  be  lacquered  should 
be  absolutely  dry.  It  receives  successive 
applications,  of  which  the  number  is  not  less 
than  thirty-three  for  perfect  work.  When  the 
lac  coating  attains  the  thickness  of  a  half 
centimeter  it  is  ready  for  the  engravers.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Tonkin,  make 
use  of  oil  of  trati  to  mix  with  the  lac,  or  oil  of 
alfurites,  and  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
the  drying  of  the  different  layers.  The  oper- 
ation is  conducted  in  dim-lighted  rooms  spe- 
cially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose;  the  moisture  is 
maintained  to  a  suitable  extent  by  systemat- 


ically watering  the  earth,  which  covers  the 
walls  of  this  "  cold  stove. ' ' 

In  Japan,  when  the  wood  is  well  prepared  and 
the  faults  have  been  corrected  with  pure  lac,  it 
is  dried,  pumiced  and  covered  with  a  coat  com- 
posed of  crushed  flax  mixed  with  glue.  Then  a 
layer  of  lac  is  applied  and  covered  with  a  fine 
linen  fabric,  which  should  perfectly  adhere  in 
all  its  parts.  This  first  preparation,  suitably 
dried,  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  successive 
applications  of  thirty-three  layers.  Each 
coating  is  rubbed  with  a  fine-grained  stone 
before  drying  in  the  moist  chamber.  This  is 
done  with  the  greatest  precaution,  so  as  to 
avoid  impurities  and  dust.  The  last  polish  is 
obtained  by  rubbing  with  the  powder  of  cal- 
cined deer  horn.  The  piece  is  then  ready  to 
receive  the  application  of  gold  or  of  silver, 
which  is  effected  as  follows: 

The  design  to  be  reproduced  is  drawn  on  very 
fine  paper  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and 
alum,  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper  the  outlines 
are  traced  with  a  brush  of  fine  rats*  hair,  dipped 
in  lac,  previously  boiled  over  a  brisk  charcoal 
fire.  This  paper  is  then  applied  to  the  object 
to  be  decorated,  and  it  is  made  to  adhere  by 
rubbing  with  a  spatula,  either  of  nwnoki  wood 
or  of  whalebone.  When  the  paper  is  removed, 
the  design  is  found  transferred  damp,  and  is 
rendered  more  distinct  by  the  application  of  a 
white  powder  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wadding. 
With  one  of  these  transfer  papers  twenty  repro- 
ductions can  be  secured,  and  the  lines  can  be 
retraced  with  the  boiled  lac,  it  is  said,  so  as  to 
procure  copies  almost  indefinitely.  The  out- 
lines remain  damp  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
the  boiled  lac,  and  imperfections  can  be  cor- 
rected. In  this  case  the  outlines  are  retraced 
with  a  pencil  of  hare's  hair  lightly  charged  with 
a  preparation  of  lac  not  boiled.  This  opera- 
tion is  delicate  and  requires  great  care  not  to 
displace  the  lac  from  the  original  outlines. 
When  ended  the  whole  is  covered  with  fine  gold, 
silver  or  tin  powder,  as  desired;  the  powder  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wadding. 

Independently  of  its  use  in  the  arts,  lac 
is  susceptible  of  various  industrial  applica- 
tions. It  serves  notably  in  mixture  with  oils 
for  the  production  of  the  most  esteemed  var- 
nishes. 

For  some  years  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
and  industrial  classes  of  Europe  has  been  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  this  remarkable  product, 
which  can  be  furnished  readily  and  abun- 
dantly by  our  own  colonies.  Perhaps  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  become  to  us  a  profit- 
able source  of  income. 
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Facts  show  beyond  question  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom  there  are  many  curious  equiva- 
lents of  crime  among  men.  Cannibalism  is  not 
unknown  in  the  animal  worid.  Wolf  eats 
wolf,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  and  despite 
proverbs  to  the  contrary,  dog  will  eat  dog. 
Well-nourished  dogs  are  not  often  guilty  of 
this  savage  custom,  though  it  has  been  observed 
where  necessity  did  not  impel;  but  Arctic 
travelers  have  frequently  fed  their  famished 
Esquimo  team  on  the  carcasses  of  brethren 
that  died  from  effects  of  cold  or  hunger,  and 
under  such  conditions  mothers  have  devoured 
their  puppies  with  no  hesitation  or  lack  of 
appetite.  Domestic  cats  have  killed  and  eaten 
their  young,  and  rabbits  have  been  known  to 
feed  on  one  another  even  when  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  to  their  liking.  The  rat  is 
nearly  always  a  cannibal  under  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  cannibalistic  propensities 
of  the  pike  need  very  little  stimulus.  Young 
crocodiles  are  occasionally  gobbled  by  their 
parents,  or  at  least  by  their  mothers.  Warrior 
ants  devour  in  a  f tiry  the  ants  they  have  killed 
in  battle. 

A  certain  famous  case  in  the  reptile  house  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  was  evidently  not  one  of 
genuine  cannibalism,  but  serpents  have  been 
guilty  of  the  act.  Infanticide,  patricide, 
matricide  and  fratricide  are  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances of  cannibalism  in  the  animal  world. 
There  are  crimes  known  to  our  calendar  of 
which  the  only  or  the  chief  motive  appears  to 
be  the  inveterate  dislike  of  one  individual 
(the  assailant),  for  another  (the  assaulted), 
and  these  strange  antipathies  exist  in  the 
animal  world,  and  are  the  cause  of  assault 
and  battery,  and  often  of  the  death  of  both 
parties.  Horses,  dogs  and  monkeys  furnish 
many  examples  of  violence  proceeding  from 
antipathy.  The  sudden  gusts  of  uncontrol- 
lable rage  which  impel  the  Malay  to  rim  amuck 
through  his  native  High  Street  seize  at  times 
upon  the  gentlest  of  animals,  and  the  results 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
unless  the  subject  of  his  brief  terrible  madness 
can  be  caught  or  slain.  Different  are  the 
cases  of  animals  proverbial  for  their  patience 
which  may  be  goaded  into  a  fury, 
w^he  dromedary,  ordinarily  a  model  of  good 


behavior,  is  sometimes  teased  by  his  drivers 
until  they  are  compelled  to  fly  before  his  rage 
or  to  strip  off  and  throw  him  their  garments 
that  he  may  tear  and  trample  them  to  pieces. 
Everyone  knows  to  what  a  pass  the  docile 
elephant  will  carry  his  desire  for  revenge,  when 
his   dignity  has  been   badly   insulted   or  his 
good  nature  abused.     More  curious  it  is  to 
note   that,    among   animals   as   among  men, 
some  of  the  worst  offenses  that  can  be  com- 
mitted have   their  origin   in   the   passion  oi 
love.     Jealousy    bums    fiercely    in    many   a 
brute's  bosom,   and  when  affected  with  the 
**  universal  distemper  of  love/'  the  whole  animal 
creation,  from  the  tiger  to  the  dove,  is  capable 
of  any  excesses  against  its  disturbers,  whether 
of  its  own  or  the  human  kind.     Association  for 
deliberate  purposes  of  wrong-doing  is  not  rare 
among  animals,  both  of  the  higher  and  the 
lesser    order    of   intelligence.     Other    animals 
steal  in  bands.     Baboons  go  out  in  troops  to 
rob    orchards  difficult  of   access.     Conditions 
of  climate   and  change   of  afmosphere   have 
their    influence    upon    the    temperaments   of 
animals.     Speaking  generally,   wild  creature 
inhabiting  very  hot  countries  are  more  savage 
than    those    inhabiting    cold     or    temperate 
climes. 

ODD  ANIMAL  FRIENDSHIPS LONDON  SKCTATW 

Odd  friendships  between  animals  of  different 
kinds  are  often  seen,  but  an  adventure  recorded 
in  Nature  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hurst  is  rather  out  of  the 
common.     It  often  happens  that  among  all 
the  domestic  animals  of  a  farm  the  donkey  is 
the  cleverest,  and  takes  the  lead  when  anything 
interesting  is  going  on.      One  of  these  sharp- 
witted  donkeys,  kept  in  Derbyshire,  had  learn eu 
how  to  open  gates,  a  not  uncommon  accom- 
plishment of  his  tribe.     Being  shut  up   in  a 
field  with  two  ponies,  he  soon  wanted  a  change 
of  scene  and  company,  and  so  opened  the  gate 
of  his  own  meadow  and  walked  out  with  the 
ponies.     He  appears  to  have  wished    to   find 
another  set  of  companions,  for  he  opened  three 
other  gates  in  order  to  reach  another  field  when- 
a  mare,  a  foal,  and  a  yearling,  all  old  friends  oi 
his,  were  placed.     They,  no  doubt,  were  very 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  the  whole  party  wont 
out  for  a  walk.     They  were  then  joined  by  a 
mastiff,  and  they  went  on  their  way  togethei 
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exactly  as  animals  are  supposed  to  do  in  story- 
books— dog,  donkey,  ponies,  mare,  yearling, 
and  foal — **  until  they  met  a  man,"  to  adopt  the 
style  consecrated  to  adventures  of  this  kind. 
Unfortunately  the  man  knew  the  horses  and 
foal.  (There  are  men  in  the  country  who  will 
even  recognize  particular  pigs  when  straying, 
and  the  eye  for  identifying  horses  seems  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  most  rustics) .  He  unkindly 
interfered  with  the  walking  tour,  and  rounded 
up  the  equine  members  of  it.  The  donkey, 
deprived  of  his  friends,  then  returned  home 
but  the  mastiff  accompanied  him  in  an  entirely 
detached  manner,  so  far  as  its  original  owners 
went,  so  great  was  this  donkey's  power  of 
making  friends,  and  also  of  keeping  them. 

As  a  rule,  domestic  animals  which  are  much 
with  people  prefer  their  company  to  that  of 
other  animals  of  any  kind.  They  think  them 
more  interesting  and  distinguished.  But  if 
they  are  not  much  regarded  by  those  about  the 
house,  they  are  particularly  likely  to  strike  up 
some  curious  friendship  with  what  would 
apparently  be  a  very  unsuitable  kind  of  com- 
panion. There  was,  and  is,  a  dog  at  Clifton 
Hampden,  living  at  the  Bridge  House,  which 
is  not  in  the  least  interested  either  in  people 
or  in  boating.  Instead  of  barking  and  being 
important  when  parties  arrived  at  the  boating- 
raft,  or  helping  to  take  the  tolls  at  the  bridge, 
or  generally  taking  the  active  and  fussy 
interest  in  the  business  of  his  master  which 
most  dogs  show,  he  preferred  to  associate 
entirely  with  a  horse  and  a  donkey  kept  in  a 
meadow  next  to  the  bridge.  The  three  friends 
used  to  spend  all  day  out  in  the  field,  the  dog 
lying  quietly  curled  up  asleep  in  the  grass  if  it 
were  fine,  or  watching  the  others  graze.  If  it 
rained  he  would  go  and  lie  against  the  back  of  a 
shed,  where  he  could  see  the  horse,  and  to  which 
the  latter  sometimes  also  came  for  shelter. 
He  only  appeared  at  the  house  when  the  horse 
was  fetched  to  be  harnessed,  when  he  would 
trot  with  the  cart,  and  as  soon  as  the  horse 
retmned,  and  was  unharnessed,  would  return 
with  it  to  the  field.  In  time  this  dog  became 
so  extremely  **  horsy  *'  in  his  tastes  that  he  took 
to  eating  oats  when  his  friend  was  fed.  It  was 
the  custom  to  put  the  horse's  feed  of  oats  in  a 
tin  pan  and  set  this  on  the  floating  landing- 
stage  or  raft  used  by  boating  parties,  in  order 
to  get  the  old  horse  to  stand  in  the  water  for  the 
benefit  of  his  legs;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
donkey,  which  hated  water,  could  not  steal  the 
oats.  The  dog  always  went  down  to  the  raft, 
and  sat  on  it  close  to  the  tin  pan  while  the 
horse  was  eating.     He  would  then  pick  up  the 


spilled-out  corns,  and  carefully  crack  and 
swallow  them.  Both  picking  up  and  cracking 
an  oat-corn  are  rather  difficult  feats  for  a  dog's 
mouth  and  teeth  to  manage.  But  he  was  very 
expert  at  this,  and  used  to  sit  and  eat  oats 
till  the  horse  had  finished.  The  latter  is  now 
dead,  and  this  scene  by  the  bridge,  which  used 
to  take  place  regularly  every  summer  evening, 
has  ceased.  The  thoroughness  and  routine 
with  which  this  dog-and -horse  friendship  con- 
tinued could  probably  be  paralleled  in  many 
other  cases. 

Perhaps  the  most  incongruous  pair  of  animal 
friends  at  present  in  England  belong  to  the  late 
Lord  Lilford's  collection  of  cranes  and  wild- 
fowl, still  maintained  at  Lilford  Hall,  near 
Oundle.  A  large  crane  was  selected  as  the 
object  of  an  intense  and  jealous  affection  by  a 
female  goose.  The  goose,  which  was  of  a 
ciirious  Australian  species  with  a  very  short  bill 
and  speckled  body,  practically  annexed  the 
crane  altogether.  When  the  writer  last  saw  it, 
it  was  feeding  close  by  the  tall  crane,  and  never 
went  more  than  a  few  yards  from  it,  or  allowed 
it  to  be  out  of  its  sight  for  a  minute.  If  any 
other  crane  came  near,  or  any  visitor,  the  goose 
rushed  at  it  and  made  as  if  it  would  bite.  The 
cranes  it  did  bite,  seizing  their  legs.  A  mate 
was  found  for  the  crane,  and  for  six  months  it 
was  kept  elsewhere,  unseen  by  the  goose. 
The  fresh  bird  died,  and  the  goose,  to  whose 
enclosure  the  crane  returned,  at  once  renewed 
the  friendship.  It  was  quite  a  personal  liking, 
for  there  was  an  unrivalled  selection  of  other 
cranes  to  choose  from.  When  a  cat  and  dog 
become  chums  one  or  the  other  is  generally  a 
young  one.  Their  chief  object  in  associating 
seems  to  be  play  or  boisterous  romps,  in  which 
the  cat  submits  to  very  rough  treatment  as  the 
dog  grows  more  excited,  and  always  seems  to 
enjoy  the  sport  the  rougher  it  is.  We  have 
seen  a  small  cat  almost  swallowed  by  a  full- 
grown  young  bloodhound,  picked  up  and  flung 
into  the  air,  and  swung  almost  from  one  side  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  still  renewing  the  mimic 
fight,  until,  when  quite  exhausted,  she  would 
slip  under  a  bureau  to  get  breath.  It  seemed 
as  if  her  bones  must  get  broken,  yet  she  was  not 
damaged.  An  Australian  opossum  and  a  setter 
became  most  excellent  comrades,  the  opossum 
lying  asleep  by  the  setter  on  the  hearthrug  by 
day,  and  pla)ang  with  him  in  the  evening.  The 
dog  even  submitted,  though  he  did  not  like  it, 
to  the  opossum  washing  his  face, which  it  did  by 
licking  it  all  over  while  it  solicitously  held  the 
dog's  muzzle  in  its  sharp-clawed  little  paws. 
The  first  advances  in  this  case  came  from  the 
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opossum;  but  the  setter  was  not  a  normally- 
minded  dog,  being  rather  given  to  seek  friends 
among  the  cats,  with  which  it  would  play  at 
any  hour. 

HOW  ANiMAU  FIfiHT SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 

There  are  no  wild  beasts  in  Europe  suitable 
for  the  combats  which  Orientals  love,  or  they 
would  certainly  have  been  utilized.  Wolves 
look  very  promising,  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  such  an  ill-tempered  animal  as  the  Russian 
bear  could  easily  be  roused  to  fight  a  comrade ; 
but  we  may  be  stire  that  the  experiment  was 
tried  often  enough  to  prove  that  in  neither 
case  was  it  worth  while  to  make  a  match.  So 
oiir  forefathers  had  to  be  content  with  the 
hideous  sport  of  "baiting" — which  is  not  our 
theme.  Had  they  possessed  more  ingenuity, 
however,  some  diversion  might  .have  been 
obtained  fom  stags.  Even  antelopes  are  used 
in  India,  though  they  need  training.  It  is  their 
nature  to  fight  only  at  the  rutting  season; 
to  make  them  eager  for  the  fray  at  any  time 
they  must  receive  special  treatment,  and,  above 
all,  they  must  be  kept  in  practice.  But  that 
means  a  great  ** consumption"  of  antelopes, 
for  they  battle  to  the  death,  and  this  variety 
of  entertainment,  therefore,  is  not  common. 
Elephants  and  tigers  are  the  favorite  victims, 
of  course;  but  nothing  profitable  can  be  said 
about  their  duels,  and  certainly  nothing 
amusing. 

A  camel  fight  is  rather  curious.  The  brutes 
have  a  pair  of  teeth  far  back  in  the  jaw,  which 
rival  those  of  a  tiger,  and  an  old  male  is 
extremely  ferocious.  Knowing,  however,  that 
these,  their  most  terrible  weapons,  are  useless 
in  a  front  attack — for,  vast  as  the  camel's 
gape  is,  it  cannot  be  stretched  wide  enough 
to  bring  them  into  action — ^they  never  try 
to  grip  the  head  or  neck  or  any  vital  part  of  an 
antagonist.  All  their  strategy  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  seizing  one  of  his  legs  below  the 
knee,  and  thus  overthrowing  him  by  pressure ; 
then  the  huge  back  teeth  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  throat,  and  he  is  no  better  than  a 
corpse. 

The  camel's  way  of  fighting  is  mean  and  awk- 
ward— the  coup  de  Jarnac  of  quadrupeds. 
But  it  is  the  one  best  suited  to  its  anatomy. 
A  very  strong  stomach,  however,  and  a  nose 
which  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell  are  required 
to  enjoy  this  spectacle. 

Of  all  combats  between  beasts,  perhaps, 
that  between  a  horse  and  a  tiger  is  the  most 
thrilling.  We  have  read  several  descriptions, 
and  always,  if  we  remember  right,  the  horse 


was  the  victor.  But  it  must  be  a  stallion,  as 
cunning  as  brave.  To  avoid  the  tiger's 
spring,  in  a  walled  area  of  limited  extent,  is 
impossible.  The  horse  does  not  try;  it  is 
only  careful  to  face  the  enemy,  turning  on  the 
same  spot  as  he  circles  round.  At  length  the 
spring  is  made;  it  sinks  its  forequarters  till 
the  knees  almost  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
tiger  lights,  imsteadily,  upon  its  haunches. 
Instantly  the  hind  legs  lash  out,  with  such  force 
that  the  brute  is  thrown  headlong,  and  if  it 
does  not  recover  its  feet  in  a  second,  the  battle 
is  over,  so  rapid  and  so  heavy  are  the  kicks 
bestowed.  In  general,  however,  there  is  another 
"round"  exactly  similar,  and  the  tiger  con- 
fesses itself  beaten. 

Such  a  match,  like  a  fight  of  camels,  has  some 
interest ;  but  the  "  hammer  and  tongs  "  struggle 
between  two  elephants,  or  an  elephant  and  a 
rhinoceros,  must  be  always  as  dull  in  reality  as 
in  description.  Lions  and  tigers  are  not  much 
more  scientific  in  their  methods.  Oriental 
ingenuity,  however,  has  devised  some  eccen- 
tricities in  this  line.  The  old  Greeks  loved 
a  quail  fight,  and  the  sport  is  to  be  witnessed 
occasionally  in  southern  Europe.  Partridges 
are  used  in  India.  That  curious  book.  The 
Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  which  made  a 
stir  in  our  grandfathers'  time,  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  diversion  as  practised  at  the 
Court  of  Oude. 

The  horse-fights  of  the  Northmen  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  a  sport  not  imworthy  of 
them,  for  they  took  part  in  it  themselves, 
and  risked  their  lives.  The  owner  or  a  friend 
attended  his  stallion  to  the  fray,  carrying  a 
short  stick,  with  which  he  hit  it  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment — that  is,  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  One  who  has  seen  well-bred  horses  fight- 
ing will  understand  that  this  would  be  a  service 
of  great  danger,  the  stick  being  short.  But 
also  it  was  the  duty  of  the  champion  to  **  assist " 
his  horse  when  it  rose  on  its  hind  legs  to  attack. 

How  he  assisted  it  we  cannot  tell,  but  evi- 
dently he  must  have  been  quite  close — some- 
times, no  doubt,  between  the  furious  brutes. 
Besides  these  obvious  risks,  there  was  a  strong 
probability  that  he  might  strike  his  antago- 
nist's horse,  or  even  the  antagonist  himself, 
and,  whether  this  were  done  by  accident  or  by 
an  impulse  of  passion,  signified  little.  In 
either  case  the  blow  must  be  avenged,  unless 
the  rivals  were  personal  friends.  A  certain 
Eygulf  hit  his  own  stallion,  and  the  stick. 
rebounding,  touched  Bjami's  shoulder — show- 
ing, by  the  way,  how  very  close  they  must 
have  been,  horses  and  men,  in  the  heat  of  the  fray. 
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He  instantly  apologized,  offering  sixty  sheep 
if  Bjami  would  overlook  the  accident,  and  the 
latter  replied  that  it  was  his  own  fault;  for 
there  was  no  ill-feeling  between  them.  But,  of 
course,  he  expected  the  sheep.  In  due  time 
Eygulf  looked  them  out,  and  Bjami  came  to 
receive  them.  Thermod,  Eygulf 's  father,  was 
present,  and  remarked,  qtaite  mildly,  as  we 
should  think,  that  sixty  sheep  were  a  "lot." 
Actually  no  more  than  that — but  Bjami  struck 
him  dead.  A  blood  feud  followed.  But  if  a 
charge  of  foul  play  were  made,  and  the  parties 
concerned  were  men  of  influence,  all  the  people 
of  each  district  woidd  take  sides.  Odd, 
"an  overbearing  fellow,"  struck  Gretti,  who, 
diving  tmder  his  horse,  which  was  on  its  hind 
legs,  delivered  such  a  thrust  that  he  knocked 
Odd  into  the  river,  breaking  three  of  his 
ribs.  The  result  was  a  small  civil  war.  Thtis 
horse-fights  often  ended  in  man-fights.  But 
that  possibly  gave  further  attraction  to  the 
sport. 


NMMAUTALK7. . .  .W.T.  L. . . .  HEW  YORK  MAIL  AND  EXKESS 

Do  animals  talk  intelligently  to  one  another? 
Have  they  a  definite  vocabulary  all  sufficient 
to  their  limited  needs  and  desires?  Professor 
Gamer  has  been  trying  to  answer  this  question, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  ''nearest  of  kin" — 
our  cousins  several  cycles  removed ;  to  wit,  the 
apes.  His  sensational  conversazione  with  the 
sympathetic  simians  of  Philadelphia's  Zoo 
has  been  duly  recorded,  as  attested  by  aston- 
ished witnesses;  and,  while  scientists  may  hold 
aloof  and  shrug  their  shoulders  as  only  savants 
can.  Professor  Gamer  holds  the  ear  of  an 
attentive  public. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Professor  Gamer  that 
he  is  not  breaking  virgin  soil.  For  others  long 
ago  preceded  him  in  the  fascinating  attempt 
to  interpret  the  utterances  of  our  animal 
friends.  Anyone  in  the  least  familiar  with 
the  curiosities  of  coincidence  will  doubtless 
see  in  a  certain  Frenchman's  report,  made  a 
generation  ago,  merely  one  of  those  interesting 
analogies  in  which  life  and  letters  abound. 

The  report,  or  rather  story,  is  on  the  author- 
ity of  M.  Jules  Richard,  a  distinguished  French 
publicist,  who  died  in  1868.  It  appears  that 
while  visiting  a  patient  in  a  military  hospital 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  government 
official  who  was  a  bit  of  a  Gascon,  but  brave 
and  a  lover  of  animals.  When  rations  were 
distributed  all  the  cats  in  the  hospital  would 
come  running  to  his  marvelous  "mi-aou-ing" 
to  share  his  porridge.     M.  Richard  naturally 


supposed  that  the  cats  were  deceived  by  the 
perfect  mimicry  of  their  mew  or  that  they  had 
come  to  respond  mechanically  at  the  accus- 
tomed hour. 

**By  no  means,"  protested  the  official. 
**They  understand  me.  I  know  the  language 
of  cats  and  dogs,  and  the  speech  of  monkeys 
I  know  better  than  the  apes  themselves." 

Rodolphe  Radau,  who  has  put  us  all  in 
debt  for  his  interesting  excursion  into  this 
subject  in  his  work  on  acoustics,  quotes 
Pere  (Marin)  Mersenne,  a  French  theologian 
and  mathematician  (died  1648).  Pere  Mer- 
senne  held  that  the  voices  of  animals, 
though  differing  in  times  of  sickness  and  health, 
pain  and  joy,  proceed  from  necessity,  or  are 
involuntary.  But  M.  Radau  himself  finds 
this  theory  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  believes 
it  is  indubitable  that  many  animals  manage 
really  to  converse  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Radau  cites  a  remarkable  book,  pub- 
lished in  Vienna,  in  1800,  by  S.  E.  Wetzel, 
entitled  A  New  Discovery  of  the  Language 
of  Animals,  Founded  upon  Reason  and  Experi- 
ence. The  author  tries  to  show  that  animals 
make  themselves  understood  by  combinations 
of  sotmds,  which  contitute  a  simple  language 
ftdl  of  repetitions;  that  they  endeavor  to  make 
man  understand  them,  and  for  their  part  under- 
stand his  language ;  in  brief,  that  it  is  possible  to 
study  the  idiom  of  different  animals  and  thereby 
determine  the  forms  and  variations  of  their 
speech. 

There  is  actually  in  Wetzel's  book  a  primer 
of  animal  language,  filling  twenty  pages. 
He  has  attempted  to  translate  into  German 
several  dialogues  of  dogs,  cats,  chickens 
and    birds,    to    illustrate    his   principles. 

There  is  not  a  little  contributory  testimony 
to  this  effect  from  various  sources.  The 
language  of  chickens,  particularly,  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  amateur  observers, 
and  controversies  have  arisen  in  unscientific 
circles  respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  various 
outcries  made  by  the  hen.  The  most  super- 
ficial summer  boarder,  pitifully  ignorant  of 
nature  and  nature's  children,  cannot  fail  to 
note  how  obvious  are  some  of  their  utterances 
— how,  for  example,  the  self -applause  of  a  hen 
which  has  laid  an  egg  is  differentiated  from 
her  gratification  over  the  discovery  of  a  tit-bit, 
and  how  this  in  turn  is  modified  into  the 
altruistic  ejaculation  with  which  she  summons 
other  bipeds  to  share  the  morsel.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  hen's  so-called  altruism 
is  purely  maternal;  but  that  is  outside  the 
question. 
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KINfi  COAL  fiROWINfi  THINNER ATUNTA  CONSTITUTION 

Old  King  Coal 

Was  a  merry  old  soul 
As  he  sat  in  the  summer  sun. 

He  was  fat  and  full, 

And  could  readily  pull 
The  scales  to  a  solid  ton. 

But  now,  I  am  told, 

That  the  wintry  cold 
Has  pinched  him  past  all  bounds; 

When  he  steps  on  the  scales, 

It  is  said  that  he  fails 
By  several  hundred  poimds. 

THEY  ARE  SEVEN  LONDON  OUTLOOK 

I  met  a  little  villa  girl, 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said, 

Her  hair  was  lank  and  never  a  curl 
Was  seen  upon  her  head. 

She  wore  a  pair  of  spectacles, 

Her  eyesight  being  bad; 
Her  cheeks  were  pale,  so  very  pale. 

Their  paleness  made  me  sad. 

A  hundred  books  bestrewed  the  floor, 

In  red  and  green  and  blue. 
(Her  pa,  a  well-known  editor, 

Had  got  them  for  review.) 

*'0h,  why  so  sad,  and  why  so  pale, 

And  why  so  glum  your  looks? 
My  second  boy  wotdd  dance  for  joy 

Had  he  those  hundred  books! 

"I  have  no  hundred  books,"  she  said, 

"Nor  fifty,  nor  eleven." 
*'  How  many,  then,"  I  asked,  "sweet  maid?" 

She  answered,  "They  are  seven!" 

"But  stay!  in  blue  and  gold  alone 

Tve  counted  twenty-three." 
Stem  was  the  little  maiden's  tone: 

"There  are  but  seven,"  said  she. 

"A  hundred  books  of  tales  and  rhymes 

May  seem  assembled  here; 
But  they  write  each  book  a  dozen  times — 

A  dozen  times  each  year. 

"  First  comes  the  book  that  never  ends. 

The  book  that's  written  most. 
About  a  schoolgirl  who  pretends 

To  be  a  sheeted  ghost. 

"  And  next  the  book  about  yoimg  Bob     ' 

Who  ran  away  to  sea, 
And  in  his  hammock  choked  a  sob. 

While  mates  cursed  dreadfully. 


"The  tale  about  the  latest  war, 

With  real  names  and  maps; 
The  tale  of  a  fool  at  a  pubfic  school. 

And  the  bully  and  other  chaps. 

"The  story  of  the  western  main. 

Of  ^old  and  an  Indian  maid. 
Of  gnm  Inquisitors  in  Spain 

Aiid  'our  hero'  tmafraid. 

"The  tale  of  Ralph,  the  Cavalier. 

And  Roundhead  Ruth,  his  bride. 
And  last,  the  book  of  Emmy  dear. 

Who  was  too  good  and  died." 

"But  what  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 

The  Babies  in  the  Wood, 
Of  Cinderella,  or,  at  least. 

Little  Red  Riding-Hood?" 

"Their  names  I  rather  think  I've  heard," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
**  But  have  not  fotmd  a  single  word 

Of  how  they  lived  and  died." 

"When  little  girls  tell  fibs,"  said  I, 

"They  do  not  go  to  heaven." 
'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  "They  are  but  seven." 


FROy  OHENT  TO  AIX M.  W.  P. 


.NEW  YORK  SUN 


I  sprang  to  the  front  seat;  and  Boris  and  D , 

Jerlced  wide  the  controller — ^as  did  all  of  us  three. 
Hi,"  yelled  the  gens  d*armes,  as  they  fell  back 
aghast; 
"Hi,"  echoed  the  walls  back  to  us  whirling  past: 
For  speed  reflations  we  cared  not  a  sou — 
'Twas  the  prize  of  the  Auto  Club  we  had  in  view. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  swift  |>ace. 
Wheel  to  wheel,  hub  to  bub,  never  changing  our 

place. 
Ere  I  settled  myself  I  first  tested  the  brake; 
Next  the  tiller  ('tis  well  such   precautions  to  take) ; 
Yet    the    while,    tho'    they    strenuous    strove    to 

defeat  her. 
My  gamesome  Green  Ghoul  never  yielded  a  meter. 

'Twas  six  as  we  started  (six  A.M.,  of  course — 
Too  soon  for  the  betting  to  start  on  the  Bourse) 
And  it  was  twelve  minutes  past,  or  rather    12.10. 
As  we  shot  thro'  the  first  town,  I  think  Lakeren. 
(Its  street  is  as  crooked  as  a  B-flat  comet 
So  that  twenty  per  hour's  the  best  one  can  get.) 

Boom,  Duffel  and  Aerschot  were  all  passed  on  time. 
When  just  as  we  heard  in  the  distance  the  chime 
Of  Mechlin  Cathedral  strike  quarter  of  seven . 

I  heard  D exclaun  in  a  vexed  tone,    "Good 

Heaven!" 
(His  language,  in  fact,  was  much  stronger  than  that  1 
And  there  was  his  right-hand  front  Ure  qoite  flat! 
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And  now  there  were  two  of  us,  Boris  and  I, 

Eyes  burning,  heads  throbbing,  and  throats  parched 

and  diy. 
Each  jolt  of  the  car  like  a  snickersnee's  thrust, 
Each  breath  that  we  drew  filled  our  lungs  full  of 

dust. 
But  little  we  recked  of  details  of  that  sort, 
We  would  suffer  a  thousand  times  more  for  the 

Sport! 

We  had  run  down  some  ten,  and  still  Boris  sat  tight. 
But  just  as  the  smokestacks  of  Aix  rose  to  sight. 
His  tiller  got  jammed  and  he  shot  off  the  course. 
And  so  I  rode  on  with  the  record,  perforce. 
And  I  couldn't  but  think  as  they  gave  me  the  prize, 
How  the  world  since  that  chap  Browning  wrote 
had  grown  wise. 

AN  OMAI  FOR  LAOIU   .    JOSEPHINE  D0D6E  DASKAM.  .HARPERt 

One  for  her  Club  and  her  own  Latch-key  fights, 
Another  wastes  in  Study  her  good  Nights, 

Ah,  take  the  Clothes  and  let  the  Culture  go, 
iVor  heed  the  grumble  of  the  Women's  Rights! 

Look  at  the  Shopgirl  all  about  us — "  Lo, 
The  Wages  of  a  month,"  she  says,  *'  I  blow 
In  to  a  hat,  and  when  my  haur  is  waved. 
Doubtless  my  Friend  will  take  me  to  the  Show." 

And  she  who  saved  her  coin  for  Flannels  red, 
And  she  who  caught  Pneumonia  instead. 

Will  both  be  Underground  in  Fifty  Years, 
And  Prudence  pays  no  Premium  to  the  dead. 

Th'  exclusive  Style  you  set  your  heart  upon 
Gets  to  the  Bargain  counters — ^and  anon 

Like  monograms  on  a  Saleslady's  tie 
Cheers  but  a  moment — soon  for  you  'tis  gone. 

Think,  in  the  sad  Four  Htmdred's  gilded  halls. 
Whose  endless  Leisure  ev'n  themselves  appalls. 
How  Ping-pong  raged  so  high — ^then  faded  out 
To  those  far  Suburbs  that  stiu  chase  its  Balls. 

They  say  Sixth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery  keep 
The  dernier  cri  that  once  was  far  from  cheap ; 

Green  Veils,  one  season  chic — Department  stores 
Mark  down  in  vain — ^no  profit  shall  they  reap. 

THE  BUmim  IttUE SPRINOFIELO  NEWS 

Break,  break,  break. 

Firewood  on  my  poor,  sore  knee. 
And  no  tongue  on  earth  can  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Ah,  'WfXL  iar  the  far-sighted  man 
Who  filled  up  his  bin  in  the  spring; 

Ah,  w^ell  for  the  prophet  and  seer 
Who  stored  ere  old  prices  took  wing. 

And  the  winter's  frost  steals  on 
From  its  haven  in  northern  hills. 

But,  oh,  for  the  warmth  of  a  glowing  stove 
And  a  respite  from  ague  pills. 

Mine!   mine!  quick! 

The  coal  that  is  good  to  see; 
For  all  the  gas  stoves  in  all  this  world 

Cazmot  take  this  chill  from  me. 


HORATIUS  AT  THE  BRID6E NEW  YORK  WORLO 

Ftdl  stalwart  rose  Horatius  Smith;  the  hour  was 

growing  late. 
*'  Now,  who,"  said  he  *'  will  strive  with  me  to  pass 

the  western  g:ate 
Home  to  our  waiting  wives  and  weans  by  far  Go- 

wanus  shore? 
Aye,  who  will  stand  at  either  hand  and  try  the 

Bridge  once  more?" 

Then  out  spake  Hans,  the  copying  clerk,  a  Pome- 
ranian wight: 

"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand,  nor  falter  in 
the  fight." 

And  Larry  Hughes,  of  Antrim,  cried  from  the 
cashier's  cage: 

"Upon  thy  left  thou 'It  need  my  heft;  thus  let  the 
battle  rage!" 

The  three  drew  near  the  turmoil  and  looked  upon 

their  foes; 
And  a  frighting  din  of  conflict  from  the  mighty 

throng  arose. 
Yet  not  a  moment  stayed  they — now  heaven  defend 

the  brave! — 
But  butted  in  resolved  to  win  a  victory  or  the  grave. 

A  great  array  from  Bensonhurst  withstood  their 

coming  stout^ 
Till  a  short-arm  jolt  of  Larry's  laid  the  foremost 

champion   out. 
And  men  that  clung  like  bees  about  a  Putnam- 

Halsey  car 
Hans  in  his  might  biffed  left  and  right,  a  fair-haired 

god  of  war. 

But  most  did  brave  Horatius  approve  his  valor 

true. 
Full  many  a  staid  typewriter  maid  he  buffeted  and 

slew. 
And  men  from  Cork  and  East  New  York  fell  by 

his  puissant  fist; 
He  trod  upon  their  cracking  ribs.     Who,  who  could 

long  resist? 

Not  long  the  brunt  of  battle  could  stay  their  fierce 
attack; 

Those  behind  yelled  '^Forward!"  and  those  ahead 
shrieked  "Back!" 

They  faltered  not  nor  stayed  them;  like  thunder- 
bolts of  war 

With  mighty  thews  strove  Hans  and  Hughes  to 
gain  a  Court  Street  car. 

One  moment  stood  Horatius,  but  constant  still  in 

mind ; 
His  dinner  was  before  him,  a  host  of  foes  behind. 
And  fain  to  reach   the   moving  car  as  slowly  out 

it  swung 
He  strangle-gripped  a  man  who  slipped,  and  in 

his  stead  he  clung. 

And  on  that  night  in  winter,  the  while  the  north 

wind  blew. 
There  was  joy  in  old  Gowanus,  'cause  Horatius  got 

through. 
Though  rent  with  many  gaping  wounds,  battered, 

hurt  and  sore, 
He  'lowed  with  pride  he'd  almost  died,  but  he'd 

bucked  that  Bridge  once  more. 
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Every  civilized  nation  appears  to  have  a  style 
of  gardening  peculiarly  its  own.  This  is  very  evi- 
dent to  visitors  to  the  European  continent,  who 
note  the  difference  between  the  gardens  of  the 
several  countries  they  may  visit.  The  French, 
the  Italian  and  the  Dutch  stand  pre-eminently 
at  the  head  of  the  European  styles,  and  each  differs 
markedly  from  that  Old  English  fashion  which  still 
rules  in  England  and  which  was  introduced  into 
this  coimtry  by  the  colonists  from  that  land. 
Landscape  gardening,  with  its  utilization  of  natural 
scenery,  is  largely  an  English  development,  while 
the  continental  styles  are  much  more  formal  and 
artificial.  Some  of  the  most  famous  gardens  in 
Great  Britain  possess  specimens  of  each  of  the 
characteristic  styles  of  Europe,  and  thus  it  is  posr- 
sible  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  charms  of  each. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  palm  must  be  given 
to  the  Old  English  garden  with  its  vast  variety, 
its  freedom  from  formality,  its  cjuaint  nooks  and 
sunny  borders,  and  its  close  imitation  of  nature. 
Still,  other  styles  have  their  own  attractions,  and 
the  following  passage  well  describes  some  of  those 
met  with  in  the  Italian: 

SOyi  ITAUAN  fiARDENS.  RICHARD  DAVCY.THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

There  is  no  more  restful  sort  of  existence 
than  that  which  can  be  passed  in  one  of  the 
great  Roman,  Florentine  or  Genoese  villas. 
Everybody  rises  with  the  sun;  and  after  a 
light  collation,  and  mass  in  the  chapel  which 
so  picturesquely  replaces  the  temple  to  the 
household  gods  of  the  classical  villa,  comes 
a  stroll  in  the  enchanted  gardens,  where  you 
find  in  May  and  June  a  wealth  of  flowers  such 
as  the  wildest  northern  imagination  cannot 
conceive — walls  concealed  for  hundreds  of 
yards  by  a  veritable  Niagara  of  Banksia  roses 
intermingled  with  the  trumpet  vine,  the 
delicate  purple  bougainvillea.  the  dainty  lilac 
wistaria,  and  the  star  jasmine.  Then  come 
the  great  flower-beds,  somewhat  neglected 
and  weed-grown,  but  nevertheless  overflowing 
with  every  sort  and  variety  of  rose  and  lily, 
and  the  long,  stately  avenues  of  ilex,  with  their 
rather  forlorn  population  of  Olympian  deities, 
whose  nudity  is  quaintly  draped  in  lichens, 
or  veiled  in  tender  green  maiden-hair 
fern. 

In  most  of  these  old  villa  gardens  there  are 
mighty  tanks  of  the  purest  water,  covered 
with  weeds,  it  is  true,  but  also  with  water- 
lilies,   and  generally   presided  over  by   some 


moss-grown  water-god  or  other,  who  in  more 
flourishing  times   had  sufficient   strength  to 
send  high  up  into  the  air  a  stately  crystal 
column,   but   now,   being   decrepit,    he    only 
lets  it  drip  lazily  from  one  great  conch  shdl 
to  another,  just  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the 
pool.     Sometimes,  by  a  chance,  these  fountains 
are  in  excellent  repair,  and  can  still  send  up 
a  lofty  spout  of  foaming  water,  or  tumble  it  in 
nattu'al  cascades  down   a  flight  of  artificial 
steps.     In  the  open  glades  stand  old  altars, 
upon  which  centuries  ago  the  sacrificial  smoke 
rose  to  gods  whose  very  names  are  forgotten. 
Here    is    a    semi-circle    of    terminal    figures, 
forming  a  stately  amphitheater,  backed  by  an 
impenetrable  laurel  hedge.     There  is  a  long 
vista  of  woodpath,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
broad  bands  of  sunshine.     Huge  vases,  full  of 
geraniums  and  roses,  stand  at  interirals  along 
the  terraces,  and  orange  trees,  heavy  with  their 
golden  lamps,  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  colos- 
sal terra-cotta  pots  that  alternate  with  busts 
of  gods  and  heroes  at  intervals  up  the  broad 
grass-grown  steps.     A  real  Italian  garden  is. 
in  short,  a  quaint  combination   of   art    and 
nature,  in  which  nature,  after  a  time,  is  allowed 
to  have  sway  and  run  riot  at  her  wildest,  i 
Hence  the   inevitable  failure  of  the    Italian 
garden    when    transplanted    to    the     north,  I 
In  England  it  is  kept  altogether  too  tidy ;  the: 
terminal  figures  must  be  spick  and  span,  na| 
fern  draperies  may  cover  the  marble  nudity 
of  the  statues,  and  the  sight  of  a  weed  or  d 
blade  of  grass  on  a  stairway  or  terrace  i?vo\il^ 
disturb  the  gardeners. 

LIPB    IN    THE    HOUSE 

When  the  sun  gets  too  hot  in  Italy  and  on 
has  to  hurry  indoors,  the  blinds  are  dra.wn  aa 
the  shutters  closed,  but  the  windows  are  kef 
open,  so  that  the  air  from  the  sea  or  mounta 
filters  in,  keeping  the  lofty  frescoed  chambe 
deliciously  cool.  Dinner  is  served  at  tweh 
o'clock,  an  abundant  and  succulent  mei 
generally  of  fish,  eggs  and  fowl,  very  little  < 
no  meat,  washed  down  by  native  ^vines,  ai 
ending  by  a  feast  of  peaches  and  icy-cold  fii 
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Then  comes  the  siesta,  when  the  silence  in  the 
house  is  only  broken  by  the  cheerful  chirrup 
of  the  cicada,  or  wood-cricket,   in  the  trees 
outside.     Sometimes     a  huge  tiger  butterfly 
sails  into  the  room  from  the  outer  world,  or 
a  big  metallic  beetle  flops  against  the  wall  and 
tumbles  onto  the  marble  pavement,  where  it 
lies  glittering  like  a  big  emerald  in  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  none  so  energetic  as  to  pick  it  up. 
A  novel  and  a  doze  in  this  dreary  atmosphere 
is  more  enjoyable  and  restful  than  words  can 
tell.    At  five  we  are  all  up  again  and  doing. 
If  we  are  English  we  have  tea,   whilst  the 
Italians   eat   fruit   and   sweetmeats   and   sip 
Rosolio.     When   the  heat  has  gone   we  can 
play  in  the  tennis-court,  or  catch  fish  in  the 
pools,  or  climb  rather  wearily  through  the  hot 
olive  woods  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  watch  the  sun  set 
over  one  of  the  landscapes  which  Turner  alone 
has  been  able  to  reproduce.     Supper  we  have 
on  the  terrace,  whence  we  can  watch  m)rriads 
of  fireflies  glittering  like  a  terrestrial   firma- 
ment in  the  flower-beds  below.     Alas!  there 
are  drawbacks,  and  very  serious  ones.     The 
glorious  old  tanks  and  fountains  are  the  birth- 
places o#the  wicked  mosquito,  who,  as  night 
advances,  m^kes  his  presence  only  too  irri- 
tatingly     felt.     Then     the     nightingales,     all 
enchanting  as  they  are,  can  sometimes  form 
an  orchestra  that,  in  addition  to  the  frogs, 
is  sufficiently  loud  to  awaken  the  proverbial 
seven  sleepers.     Somehow  one  gets  accustomed 
in  time  to  anything,   and,  after  all,  the  net 
curtains  may  keep  the  mosquitos  out,  and  tdti- 
mately  one  ends  by  missing  the  croak  of  the 
frogs  and  the  shrill  silvery  cadence  of  **  Venus's 
simple  birds." 

MOONLIGHT    IN    THE    GARDEN 

No  words  can  describe  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  a  moonlight  in  a  Roman  villa  garden.     It 
is  no  "pale   moonlight,"  such   as   Sir   Walter 
Scott  has  immortalized,  and  which  converted 
Melrose's  fair  ruins  to  ebony  and  silver,  but  a 
golden    mellow   glow   that  gilds   rather   than 
^vers   all   objects  upon  which   it  falls,   and 
obliterates  from  them  every  trace  of  age  and 
decay,  so  that  the  forlorn  statues  in  the  long 
ilex  avenues  gleam  again  in  all  their  pristine 
whiteness.     The  steps  leading  up  to  the  villa 
Itself  seem  as  clear  cut  as  they  were  on  the  day 
•.hey  were  laid,  and  you  call  count  the  huge 
terra-cotta  vases,  brim  full  of  roses  and  gera- 
niums, which  outline  the  terraces,  and,  if  your 
eyes    are    good    enough,    read    the    smallest 
printed   edition  of  your   Petrarch  or   Tasso. 


All  this  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  lover  of  flowers 
does  not  simply  luxuriate  in  the  dolce  far  niente. 
He  longs  for  close  communion  with  tne  objects 
of  his  aSfection,  and  for  this  nothing  can  serve  his 
purpose  so  well  as  the  old-fashioned  garden  with 
its  borders  and  beds  full  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers.  Everjr  garden  should  have  such  a  spot. 
Did  you  ever  sit  down  with  pencil  in  hand  during 
the  winter  months  and,  making  a  plan  of  vour  gar- 
den, dream  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if  you  had 
certain  plants  in  certain  places?  Such  dreams  are 
pleasant  by  the  fireside,  but  great  is  the  joy  when 
the  planting  brings  the  fruition.  You  can  prepare 
a  scheme  which  ^411  evolve  into  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing beauty  if  3rou  consider  habit,  color,  height 
and  season.  And  in  such  a  plan  the  hardy  plants 
must  assuredly  have  a  conspicuous  place — ^plants 
than  will  not  only  afford  pleasure  for  a  single  season 
only,  but  become  old  friends  to  be  welcomed  each 
year.  The  growth  of  such  in  favor  is  a  wholesome 
indication  of  a  real  love  for  gardening,  and  the 
following  plea  for  them  will  be  read  by  many  with 
sincere  delight : 

A  PLEA  FOR  HARDY   PLANTS J.  WILKINSON   ELUOTT^ 

The  great  advantages  of  gardening  with 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs  are  so  apparent,  as 
compared  with  tender  bedding  plants,  that  it 
seems  a  waste  of  time  and  words  to  make  any 
argument  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the  other ; 
but  the  argument  is  needed  as  much  as  ever, 
for  it  is  an  tmdeniable  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  ornamental  gardening  in  America  is 
still  done  with  a  few  commonplace  and  unin- 
teresting bedding  plants.  Think  of  the  pity  of 
it,  that  all  this  enormous  annual  expenditure 
should  be  wasted — an  expenditure  that  leaves 
our  gardens  in  the  fall  exactly  as  it  found  them 
in  the  spring — bare  earth,  and  nothing  in  it. 
Is  it  because  the  people  prefer  bedding  plants 
to  hardy  ones?  You  who  know  hardy  plants 
know  that  this  is  not  so.  Who  would  prefer, 
let  us  say,  a  bed  of  coleuses  or  geraniums  to  a 
fine  group  of  rhododendrons,  or  azaleas, 
or  Lilium  auratum,  or  Japanese  anemones, 
or  to  the  hundreds  of  fine  things  to  be  had  in 
hardy  shrubs  and  plants?  Any  one  of  these 
has  a  beauty  incomparably  greater  than  can 
be  produced  with  the  most  lavish  use  of  bedding 
plants.  Then  the  bedding  plants  are  a  yearly 
expense,  while  an  investment  in  hardy  plants 
^and  shrubs  returns  the  investor  an  annual 
dividend  in  increased  size  and  loveliness. 
Every  dollar  spent  for  them  secures  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  garden,  and  the  time 
soon  comes  when  the  annual  outlay  can  be 
devoted  entirely  to  care  and  culture. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  carried  a  fine  stalk 
of  Lilium  auratum  flowers  into  the  office  of 
one  of  the  largest  business  houses  in  our  city. 

♦Prom  A  Plea  for  Hardy  Plants.    J.  Willdnaon  Elliott.     N. 
Y..  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.60 
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Not  a  man  in  the  office  knew  what  it  was, 
and  all  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  grew 
in  his  garden.  They  supposed  it  to  be  some 
rare  and  costly  flower  grown  in  a  conservatory. 
Yet  these  lilies,  and  dozens  of  other  things  as 
fine,  can  now  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  bedding 
plants. 

The  people  do  not  prefer  bedding  plants  to 
hardy  ones.  They  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  They  buy  what  the  local  florist 
offers  and  what  they  see  in  their  neighbors' 
gardens.  They  are  not  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  inquiries.  They  do  not  read  the 
gardening  papers;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  managers  of  the  city  parks,  who  shotdd 
be  educators  of  the  people  in  gardening, 
are  content  with  what  might  be  called  an 
annual  pyrotechnical  display  of  bedding  plants, 
as  it  is  of  such  short  duration  and  little  artistic 
value. 

The  popularity  of  bedding  plants  is  happily 
on  the  wane.  It  occurs  to  almost  everybody 
after  a  time  that  they  do  not  get  much  for 
their  money  when  they  buy  this  sort  of 
material;  but  I  cannot  say  that  hardy  plants 
are  gaining  much.  There  is  no  considerable 
effort  made  to  attract  the  public  attention  to 
their  merits;  and  when  some  man,  more  enter- 
prising than  his  neighbors,  does  take  the 
trouble  to  hunt  them  up  and  do  his  gardening 
with  them,  the  result  is  not  always  happy. 
He  is  very  apt  to  use  them  as  he  would  bedding 
plants — ^that  is,  in  formal  beds  cut  out  of  the 
grass  of  the  lawn.  Of  course,  hardy  plants  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment,  and  it  is 
one  of  their  greatest  merits  that  they  do  not. 
Better  no  flowers  at  all  than  that  the  lawn 
should  be  cut  up  in  formal  beds  for  their 
accommodation. 

THE    MERITS    OP    HARDY    PLANTS 

An  objection  often  urged  against  hardy 
plants  is  their  short  duration  of  bloom,  but 
this  is  really  one  of  their  greatest  merits. 
Let  us  consider  the  garden  that  depends 
exclusively  upon  bedding  plants  for  its  deco- 
ration. It  is  usually  the  first  of  June  before 
they  can  be  planted,  and  it  is  well  into  July 
before  they  are  effective;  often  by  the  end  of 
September  they  are  killed  by  frost,  and  every 
day  during  their  short  season  of  three  months 
they  are  as  unchanging  in  appearance  as  the  car- 
pets in  our  houses,  and  about  as  interesting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  well-planned  and  well- 
planted  gardens  of  hardy  plants  begins  its 
season  with  earliest  spring  and  terminates  it 
not  with  the  first  light  frosts  of  fall,  but  when 


November  brings  some  real  winter  weather, 
and  then  goes  to  rest  only  to  delight  us  afresh 
with  the  coming  of  another  spring.  Almost 
every  day  throughout  its  long  season  the  hardy 
garden  is  changing  with  the  changes  of  the 
season,  something  new  is  coming  into  bloom, 
and  before  it  becomes  monotonous  its  season 
is  over  and  its  place  taken  by  some  other 
flower  equally  beautiftd  and  interesting  but 
entirely  different.  Our  garden  is  never  tire- 
some ;  its  past  is  a  pleasant  memory,  its  future 
a  delightful  anticipation,  and  its  bloom  an 
accurate  calendar  of  the  seasons.  Is  this 
true,  or  only  fanciftd  writing?  It  is  true. 
every  word  of  it — hard  but  pleasant  facts. 

SPRING    FLOWERS 

Snowdrops  are  in  bloom  with  the  first  pleas- 
ant weather  in  spring;  some  springs  they  are  in 
bloom  during  the  first  week  in  March.  They 
are  quickly  followed  by  scillas  and  crocuses, 
and  then  comes  the  season  of  ttdips  and 
narcissi,  with  their  counties  varieties.  What  a 
variety  of  form  in  the  narcissi !  What  a  wealth 
of  color  in  the  tulips*  Their  season  is  fully  a 
month,  and  before  it  is  done  the  early  flowering 
herbaceous  plants  are  showing  blooriT  and  the 
flowering  shrubs  have  begun  a  display  that  will 
end  only  with  fall.  By  May  scores  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants  are  in  bloom — creeping 
phloxes,  columbines,  doronicums.  Oriental 
poppies,  German  and  Siberian  irises,  and  in 
shrubs,  lilacs,  early  spiraeas,  Japan  quinces, 
magnolias,  and  Mollis  and  Ghent  azaleas. 
We  must  not  forget  the  hardy  climbers,  of 
which  the  clematis,  in  its  numerous  splendid 
varieties,  covers  a  season  of  fully  six  months. 
and  with  which  alone  a  most  charming:  and 
interesting  garden  could  be  made. 

SUMMER    PLOWBRS 

June  brings  such  a  wealth  of  bloom  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  use  and  wliat  to 
reject.  Rhododendrons  in  many  varieties  and 
colors,  kalmias,  Lilium  candidum  and  eleg^ans. 
and  hardy  roses  are  the  flowers,  perhaps,  that| 
hold  the  greatest  share  of  our  admiration  atj 
this  season,  and  if  June  gave  us  hardy  rose^ 
alone,  our  garden  should  be  satisfactory- 
The  memory  of  a  fine  collection  of  hardly  rose^ 
in  full  bloom  is  worth  more  than  all  the  ribbonj 
and  carpet-beds  ever  devised;  and  in  sayinj 
this  it  is  with  full  knowledge  of  the  mucj 
advertised  rolls  of  carpet,  vases,  worlds  d 
flowers,  etc.,  which  some  parks  exhibit  to  i 
wondering  world.  After  the  glorious  beaut  i 
of  June  we  might  be  content  to  ha.ve    o-vj 
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garden  tame  for  a  month  or  two.  But  there 
is  no  need  for  tameness.  At  the  beginning  of 
July  the  magnificent  Japanese  irises  are  in 
bloom,  than  which  there  is  nothing  finer. 
Wealthy  men  build  and  maintain  glass- 
houses at  great  expense  to  shelter  things  not 
half  so  fine.  After  the  irises  come  the  Japanese 
lilies,  and  with  a  little  management  these  will 
give  a  brave  show  of  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  until  frost  comes.  To  carry 
us  through  the  summer  we  have  also  tall 
phloxes,  yuccas,  rudbeckias,  gaillardias,  tiger 
lilies,  hollyhocks — single  and  double — cam- 
panulas, Rosa  rugosa,  day  lilies,  altheas, 
hydrangeas,  tamarix,  hardy  sunflowers,  boc- 
conias,  boltonias,  the  splendid  tall  delphin- 
iums, and  the  curious  and  beautiful  Liatris 
pycnostackya,  which  attracts  all  the  butterflies 
in  the  neighborhood.  These  and  many  other 
lovely  things  give  a  succession  of  beauty 
throughout  the  summer  da)rs. 

AUT.UMN    FLOWERS 

And  when  fall  comes  we  have  still  some  of 
the  best  flowers  in  reserve,  notably  the  Japanese 
anemones  and  the  old-fashioned  and  really 
hardy  chrysanthemums.  The  flower  of  both 
these  good  things  will  endure  the  early  frosts 
and  early  snow-storms  and  delight  us  with  a 
show  of  bloom  on  such  sunshiny  days  as  we 
may  be  favored  with  in  late  fall. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  win  my  admira- 
tion a  flower  must  be  hardy.     Nothing  of  the 
sort.     Certainly  the  basis  of  all  good  outdoor 
gardening  must  be  hardy  material;  but  the 
skilful  gardener  or  amateur  will  find  a  place 
for  many  tender  plants,  and  especially  for  the 
so-called    blooming    bulbs,    such    as    gladioli, 
dahlias,  and  tuberous  begonias,  all  of  which 
are  easily  wintered  in  any  dwelling  house.     He 
will    even    find   a    place   for   the    new   large- 
lowering   cannas,   but  that  place  is   not  in 
isolated  beds  on  the  lawn.     I  have  seen  them 
used  to  the  best  advantage  in  small  groups  in 
the  margin  of  shrubbery,  where  the  ftill  benefit 
of  their  really  fine  coloring  was  attained,  but 
their  stiffness   and   ungracefulness  concealed. 
And  the  many  fine  annuals  that  are  so  cheaply 
and  easily  raised  from  seeds  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked— Phlox  Drumtnondii,   Shirley  poppies, 
sweet  peas,  asters,  calliopsis,  are  all  fine,  and 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  are  but  few 
things  among  hardy  plants  that  I  admire  more 
than  a    fine   mass  of   tall    nasturtiums.     The 
garden   of  hardy  plants  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  gardener,  yet  it  will  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  most  ambitious;  and  the 


finest  show  places  of  America  and  Europe  are 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  hardy  material. 

These  are  weighty  words  and  indicate  a  movement 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  not  with- 
out success.  The  supremacy  of  the  old  bedding 
system  is  passing  away,  and,  judging  from  cata- 
logues of  norists  who  make  a  specialty  of  hardy 
plants,  the  demand  for  these  is  increasing  rapidly. 
One  advantage  of  a  garden  of  hardy  plants,  not 
alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  appeals  to  one  very 
strongly.  It  is  the  inducement  which  a  large  and 
constant  succession  of  flowers  offers  for  the  study 
of  botany  and  folk-lore  of  plants.  No  one  who 
wanders  among  such  blooms  can  resist  the  desire 
to  know  something  about  them  beyond  their 
adaptability  to  the  decoration  of  our  gardens.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  such  a  study  involves : 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DAHLIA HOME  AND  FLOWERS 

The  dahlia,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  work  of  art, 
like  its  near  relative,  the  chrysanthemum,  and 
many  other  ''florists^  flowers.*'  In  1784, 
Vincent  Cervantes,  director  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  sent  to  Cavanilles, 
the  director  of  the  Madrid  botanical  garden,  a 
plant  unknown  to  botanists.  It  was  a  tall, 
spindly  affair,  with  nodding  little  flowers,  each 
of  which  had  a  yellow  central  disk  surrounded 
by  five  or  six  red  or  orange  petals.  Cavanilles 
called  it  Dahlia,  in  honor  of  the  recently  de- 
ceased Swedish  botanist,  Dahl.  But  when 
the  plant  came  to  Germany,  where  the  name 
dahlia  had  already  been  given  to  another 
plant,  the  botanist  Wildenow  conferred  upon 
the  newcomer  the  name  Georgina,  by  which 
name  it  has  been  universally  known  in  Ger- 
many until  within  recent  years.  This  name 
was  given  in  honor,  not  of  George  III.  of 
England,  as  has  been  commonly  assumed,  but 
of  a  Russian  explorer  named  Georgi.  Dahlias 
were  great  rarities  in  Europe  until  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  brought  back  a  quantity  of  seed 
on  their  return  from  Mexico. 

Botanists  and  gardeners  soon  noticed  the 
extraordinary  facility  with  which  the  color  of 
the  flowers  could  be  varied,  and  their  interest 
increased  when  the  first  double  dahlia  was 
produced  in  1808.  Then  arose  a  keen  rivalry 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  form  and 
color  among  the  English  and  German  florists. 
Prizes  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars  were 
offered  for  the  finest  new  sorts.  In  Germany, 
as  recently  as  the  'yo's,  three  or  four  dollars 
were  sometimes  paid  for  one  flower.  The 
English  florists  took  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dahlia  until  about  1835,  after  which 
they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans.  In 
1836  one  of  the  latter  exhibited  200  varieties, 
mostly  of  his  own  production. 
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POPP-BRANLY  AERIAL  TELE6RAPH  SYSTEMS 
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An  aerial  telegraphy  project  of  unusual 
interest  is  now  being  organized  in  Paris.  It 
is  the  intention  to  establish  a  subscriber  sys- 
tem which  will  cover  the  whole  city,  and  the 
subscribers  will  be  kept  posted  as  to  all  the 
important  news  of  the  day.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose,  which  company 
is  headed  by  Victor  Popp,  a  prominent  engineer 
and  director  of  compressed  air  and  electric 
lighting  systems  in  Paris;  with  him  is  asso- 
ciated Dr.  Edouard  Branly,  whose  work  in 
aerial  telegraphy  is  too  well  known  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  This  company  has  already 
installed  a  station  at  its  headquarters,  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  and  two  others  at  the  news- 
paper offices  of  the  Figaro  and  Journal, 
besides  a  third  at  the  Agence  Havas,  near  the 
Bourse.  For  some  months  past  messages 
have  been  regularly  sent  between  these  posts, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  system.  Dr.  Branly's 
new  improved  instruments  are  used  and  the 
masts  arc  motmted  on  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings. 

The  execution  of  the  subscriber  system 
will  no  doubt  be  carried  out  shortly.  For  this 
ptupose  a  main  transmitting  station  will  be 
established  in  a  central  locality,  perhaps  near 
the  Bourse.  This  post  will  have  ample  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities  for  receiving  the 
news  of  all  the  important  events  of  the  day. 
As  the  news  is  received,  the  central  post  will 
transmit  it  in  turn  by  aerial  telegraphy  to  a 
series  of  receiving  stations  distributed  through- 
out the  city  and  suburbs.  From  these  cyclist 
messengers  will  carry  the  news  to  the  sub- 
scribers' houses  say  every  half  hour.  Thus  the 
subscribers  will  be  kept  posted  on  all  the  lead- 
ing events  both  of  home  and  foreign  news, 
stock  quotations,  markets,  etc.  The  relatively 
small  cost  will  place  the  system  within  the 
means  of  many  persons.  The  system  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  hotels,  clubs,  caf6s,  etc., 
which  are  to  have  bulletin  boards  for  posting 
the  news.  The  utility  of  such  a  system  will 
be  at  once  apparent,  for  it  will  greatly  further 
the  business  interests  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  Paris  system,  the  company  has  a 
number  of  other  projects  imder  way.  It  is 
expected  to  establish   a  system  of  maritime 


posts  all  around  the  coeist  of  France  in  order  to 
communicate  with  vessels.  At  present  two 
such  posts  are  being  erected  on  the  north  coast, 
one  at  Cape  Gris  Nez  and  a  second  at  Cap  de 
la  Hague.  Others  will  follow,  and  finally  it  is 
expected  to  cover  the  whole  north  and  west 
coasts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Later  on  the  system  will  be  extended  to  the 
French  possessions  in  Africa,  along  the  north 
coast  from  Algiers  to  Timis,  and  also  on  the 
west  coast.  It  is  proposed  also  to  connect 
Madagascar  with  the  mainland  and  from  thence 
by  telegraph  with  the  north.  M.  Popp  and 
Lieutenant  Monteil  have  a  project  for  con- 
necting Ttmis  with  Lake  Tchad  across  the 
Sahara  by  a  succession  of  aerial  telegraphy 
stations.  The  Lake  Tchad  station  will  con- 
nect to  the  projected  telegraph  lines  extending 
to  the  existing  Niger  and  the  Congo  systems. 


THE  NATURE  OF  HALLUCINATIONS . .  F.  UOOE . .  LONDON  ACADEMY 

Subject  to  the  caution  that  all  psychologists 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  hallucinations, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  best  defiined  as 
deceits  of  the  senses.     The  only  difference  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  between  true  sense- 
perception  or  the  normal  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  hallucinations  is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
object  seen,  heard,  or  felt  actually  exists ;  while, 
in  the  other,  it  does  not.     So,  to  put  a  fairly 
familiar    case,    the    sufferer    from    alcoholic 
delirium  sees  rats,  dogs,  and  snakes  all  around 
him,  although  there  is  nothing  there.     Yet  we 
know  that  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  effect 
immediately  produced  on  the  retina,  and  that 
the  brain  must  therefore  be  influenced  in  some 
other  way  than  in  the  normal  manner  through 
the  optic  nerve.     It  should  be  noted  also  that 
exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  dreams. 
How  this  can  be  is  really  the  problem  that  we 
have  to  solve. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  may  look  first  at  some 
statistics  lately  collected  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  According  to  the  report 
presented  by  them  to  their  subscribers,  thev 
issued  a  "questionnaire"  (no  Englisli  wor«l 
so  exactly  expresses  the  meaning)  to  a.  great 
many  people  asking  whether  the  question^*,! 
had  ever,  when  completely  awake,  had  a.  **  vivii!j 
impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  bv  ;j 
living  being  or  inanimate  object  or  of   hearin^*^ 
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a  voice,  which  impression  was  not  due  to  any 
external    physical    cause."     To    this    inquiry 
they    received    some    twenty-four    thousand 
answers  saying  that  the  questioned  never  had 
such  a  vivid  impression  and  only  three  thou- 
sand from  people  who  admitted  that  they  had. 
Of  the  three  thousand  cases  thus  reported — 
I  am  taking  as  roimd  figures  as  possible — 
by  far  the   greater   number   were   visual    or 
deceits  of  the   sense   of  seeing,   these   being 
more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  auditory 
hallucinations  which  came  next,  while  these 
last  again  were  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  tactile  hallucinations  or  deceits  of  the 
sense  of  touch.     It   follows,    therefore,    that 
while  only  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tioned confessed  to  hallucinations  of  any  kind, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  hallucinated  saw, 
or  thought  that  they  saw,  things  which  were 
not  actually  there.     Of  these  visual  hallucina- 
tions about   one-third   concerned   themselves 
with  apparitions    of    living    persons    known 
to  the  hallucinated,  about  half  that  number 
with  visions  of  dead  acquaintances,  and  only 
a  very  small  proportion — ^something  like  twelve 
in  a  thousand — with  apparitions  of  a  relig- 
ious  kind.      After    making    every    allowance 
for  the   unwillingness   of    persons   to    speak 
of  the  illusory  visions  they  have  experienced, 
it  seems  that  the  subject  of  an  hallucination  is 
more  often  than  not  the  apparition  of  a  person 
well  known  to  the  observer. 

This  seems  to  me  an  extremely  -significant 
fact,  when  we  consider  what  it  is  that  takes 
place  in  our  consciousness  when  we,  as  we  say, 
recognize  any  one.     The  act  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  not  an  act  of  perception,  but 
of  memory.     The  first  time  that  we  meet  again 
a  person  whom  we  have  met  but  once  before, 
but  who  has  made  no  very  deep  impression 
upon  us,  most  of  us  go  through  a  more  or  less 
prolonged    period    of    hesitation    until    some 
hitherto  unnoticed  feature  or  some  trick  of 
gesture  give  us  the  clue  to  the  identification 
we  are  seeking.     But  the  process  is  in  any 
ordinary  case  unconscious,  because  we   have 
not  on  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  the  stranger 
expecrted  to  come  across  him  again,  and  have 
therefore  not  closely  noted  his  pectiliarities  of 
form  or  manner.     On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
in  the  daily  practise  of  the  observer  to  note 
the  way  by  which  the  observed  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  second  interview,  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  and  unerringly  the  act  of  recog- 
nition   is    made.     There  are    hall-porters    in 
London  clubs  who  are  said  to  have  never  made 
a  mistake  in  the  identity  of  a  member,  and 


the  same  gift  is  generally  acquired  by  the 
sergeant-major  of  a  regiment,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  re-enlisting  recruits.  And,  although 
the  comparison  may  seem  to  fall  below  the 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  hour,  the  same  faculty 
is  said  to  be  generally  possessed  by  kings. 
That  unconscious  memory  plays  the  greatest 
part  in  the  production  of  hallucinations  seems, 
therefore,  antecedently  probable,  and  this 
coincides  well  enough  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  about  the  nature  of  memory  itself.  As  I 
have  before  said  in  these  columns,  memory  is 
an  attribute  which  the  cells  which  make  up  the 
body  of  man  share  with  inanimate  nature,  and 
the  nerves  and  brain  retain  for  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time  the  impress  of  all  objects 
with  which  they  have  been  brought  into 
connection.  When  anything  happens  to  arouse 
the  memory  thus  stored  up  within  the  appa- 
ratus of  thought,  the  machinery  is  again  set 
going  as  a  tuning  fork  vibrates  to  a  particular 
note.  But  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
eye  is  that  which  receives  most  incessantly  the 
greatest  number  of  varying  impressions  and 
transmits  them  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  not  per- 
haps unnatural  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  visual 
apparatus  which  is  most  likely  under  abnormal 
circumstances  to  give  forth  the  impressions 
which  it  has  received  irregularly  or  in  the  wrong 
order.  We  may  even  suppose,  without  any 
great  violation  of  probability,  that  it  is  the 
neurons  especially  concerned  with  sight  which 
are  at  once  the  recipients  and  storehouses  of  the 
impressions  received  by  the  retina,  and  that 
under  the  influence  of  some  abnormal  activity 
or  derangement,  they  themselves  reproduce 
these  impressions  as  if  in  response  to  an  exter- 
nal stimtdus.  Without  making  any  dogmatic 
assertion  on  a  subject  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  submitted  to  the  test  of 
direct  experiment,  it  may  be  thought  that  in 
like  manner  can  be  explained  the  cause  of  all 
hallucinations  or  deceits  of  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  touch. 

Those  who  thus  tfaink  will  certainly  find 
many  confirmations  of  this  proposition  in  the 
history  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  hysterical 
and  neurotic.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
stories  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  miracles,  witch- 
craft, and  devils  formed  the  mental  stimulus 
of  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  population,  the 
hallucinations  recorded  all  fall  into  line  with  a 
regularity  which  is  simply  astonishing.  In  the 
witch-trials  that  form  the  records  of  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  terrible  superstition 
which  has  ever  darkened  the  earth,  confession 
follows  confession  with  such  monotony  as  to 
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lead  to  the  theory  —  for  which  there  is 
otherwise  no  evidence — that  they  must  have 
always  been  dictated  by  the  judges.  At  the 
present  day  it  is,  as  most  people  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
insane  know  well,  the  telephone  and  the 
electric  machine  which  have  replaced  in  the 
visions  of  diseased  minds  the  place  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabbat  and  the  grimoire.  In  all 
these  cases,  it  is  plain  that  the  hallucination 
is  the  reproduction  of  some  pictorial  or  verbal 
description  stored  up  within  the  brain  and 
brought  out  again  without  any  conscious  effort. 
Never,  perhaps,  does  the  mind  of  man  show 
more  thoroughly  its  material  nature  and 
dependence  than  when  it  fancies  it  has  eman- 
cipated itself  from  the  thraldom  of  matter. 

ttERMAN  BRIQUETTES THE  ARE  OF  STEEL 

Prepared  fuel  is  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor, not  only  in  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  in  some  German  cities,  but  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  heat  production.  According  to  a 
recent  Consular  Report,  there  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Germany,  at  the  close  of  1900,  eighty- 
nine  manufactories  of  fuel  briquettes,  some  of 
which  have  a  yearly  output  of  more  than 
100,000  tons.  These  briquette  works  are 
divided  in  respect  to  the  material  employed 
into  two  general  classes,  those  which  make 
briquettes  from  brown  coal  or  carbonized 
peat,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  bitu- 
minous matrix  or  binder,  and  those  which  use 
as  a  basic  material  coal  dust  or  slack — the  waste 
of  soft  coal  mines.  In  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes  from  brown  coal,  the  lignite  is 
crushed,  moistened  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  mortar,  then  passed  through  the 
machine,  which,  by  compression  under  heat, 
develops  the  bitumen  in  the  material  and  ren- 
ders the  mass  so  plastic  and  adhesive  that  it 
molds  rapidly  into  smooth,  glistening  briquettes 
of  a  black  or  dark-brown  color,  which  are  prac- 
tically smokeless,  and  leave  after  combustion  a 
reddish-brown  ash.  All  processes  of  this  kind 
are  based  upon  the  fact  that  lignite  is  a 
vegetable  coal  of  more  recent  formation 
and,  therefore,  of  less  perfectly  carbonized 
structure  than  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal. 
The  process  employed  in  France  and  Germany 
has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
become  a  standard  industry.  What  is  known 
as  peat-coal  requires  more  artificial  preparation 
to  produce  a  high-class  fuel ;  hence  the  several 
more  or  less  successful  patented  processes 
for  carbonizing  peat  into  so-called  peat-coal, 
an    artificial    product    which    can    be    either 


used    in    irregular    lumps    or    molded    into 
briquettes. 

What  is  known  as  the  Stauber  process  for 
drying  moist  substances  was  first  brought  to 
notice    in    connection    with   peat-coal    manu- 
facture in  1 90 1,  when  the  Imperial  Testing  Sta- 
tion  announced,    as  a  result   of  experiments 
made  with  peat  briquettes,  made  by  the  Stau- 
ber system,  that  they  contained  45. 14  per  cent. 
of  fixed  carbon,  4.54  per  cent,  hydrogen,  29.34 
per  cent,  oxygen,  and  9.09  per  cent,  ash,  and 
had  a  thermal  value  of  3.806  calorics.     This 
system  includes  a  process  for  rapidly  drying 
the  moist  peat  by  means  of  heated  and  com- 
pressed air  within  a  closed  chamber  or  channel 
communicating   with   conduit    pipes  in   such 
a  manner  that  heated  air  can  be  forced  through 
the  drying  channel  and  cold   air  through  the 
outlet  pipe,  the  effect  being  that  the  cold  air 
quickly  absorbs  the  hot,  saturated  air  out  of 
the  drying  chamber,  and  condenses  it  in  the 
conduit   pipes,    thus   greatly   stimtdating  the 
process  of  evaporation  by  which  the  peat  is 
dried.     The  dr)ring   machine   is  in  cylindrical 
boiler  form  and  of  a  size  to  conveniently  pro- 
duce five  tons  of  dried  peat  per  day.     In  a 
large  plant  this  unit  would  be  simply  repeated, 
as  a  number  of  machines  can  be  worked  with 
air  currents  generated  by  the  same   engine. 
The  peat-coal  produced  pan  be  used  for  loco- 
motive or  other  fuel  raw,  or  it  can  be  coked, 
and  produces  a  coke  wholly  free  from  sulphur 
and  as  valuable  as  charcoal  for  certain  indus 
trial  purposes.    The  cost  of  such  a  plant,  with  a 
capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  peat  briquettes  per  day. 
would  be  $39,270,  including  buildings,  machin- 
ery, steam  engine  and  fixtures,  and  means  of 
transporting  material  and  product. 

The  Schoening-Fritz  process  for  making 
artificial  coal  and  briquettes  by  carbonizing 
dried  peat  is  an  elaboration  by  a  German 
engineer  of  a  system  used  with  more  or  less 
success  in  Norway.  The  process  consists  in 
compressing  dried  peat  between  hot  rollers,  by 
which  it  is  simultanously  carbonized  and 
transformed  into  coal.  These  briquettes  are 
coal  black  in  color,  firm  in  structure,  glazed 
on  the  siuiace,  clean  as  wood  to  handle,  easily 
kindled,  and  practically  smokeless  when  burned 
in  an  ordinary  grate  or  stove. 

Another  process,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
fully  established  by  experience,  is  in  practical 
operation  at  Munich  and  other  places.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  this  system  is  that  by 
it  black,  dense  briquettes  of  high  caloric  value 
are  made  from  peat  without  the  application 
of  heat — simply  through  the  action  of  kneadinri 
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and  drying.  This  peat-coal  can  be  sawed, 
planed,  and  even  polished  like  cannel  coal. 
If  Americans  are  really  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, says  Consul-General  Mason,  there  is  no 
need  of  risking  any  large  sums  of  money  in 
uncertain  experiments.  They  can  start  at  the 
point  of  technical  knowledge  which  Europeans 
have  reached  after  many  years  of  experience. 


•'TELEtlAPHINS "   PHOTMRAmS NEW  YOIK  PIESS 

A  few  years  ago  a  suggestion  that  pictures 
—not  mere  outline  indications,  but  half-tone 
drawings,  as  perfect  almost  in  their  details 
as  photographs  themselves — could  be  trans- 
mitted by  wire  as  easily  as  messages  in  words, 
would  have  been  ranked  with  the  m3rthical 
imaginings  of  an  Arabian  Nights'  dreamer. 
Yet  this  can  be  done,  and,  while  the  results  at 
present  attainable  will  tmdoubtedly  be  vastly 
improved  upon,  they  are  even  now  astonishing 
and  revolutionary. 

The  electrograph  is  the  invention  of  two 
young  men,  H.  R.  Palmer,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  now  a  mechanical  engineer 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Thomas  Mills,  a  prac- 
tical engineer  of  the  same  city.  In  its  present 
stage  it  represents  five  years  of  patient  study 
and  experiment  by  the  young  inventors. 

By  its   means   half-tone   photgraphs  were, 

daring  the  past  week,  transmitted  by  wire  a 

distance   of  a  thousand  miles — further  than 

between  New  York  and  Chicago.     The  time 

occupied    in    sending    the    drawings   varied 

between  six  and  fifteen  minutes,  according  to 

the  nature  and  size  of  the  drawing.    Pictures  of 

the  interiors  of  buildings,  of  street  and  water 

scenes,  etc.,  where   the  details   of   the   object 

are  more  drawn  out,  require  a  longer  time,  just 

as  a  long-word  message  takes  more  minutes 

than  a  short  one. 

The  method  by  which  the  transmission  is  ac- 
complished is  extremely  simple.  The  photo- 
graph which  is  to  be  sent  by  wire  is  first  repro- 
duced on  half-tone  plates  through  a  coarse 
meshed  screen,  and  the  zinc  plate  then  bent 
around  the  electrograph 's  cylinder.  The  action 
of  this  cylinder,  by  the  way,  is  reversible ;  that 
is,  it  becomes,  with  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  recording  point,  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
sender.  The  plate  which  is  bent  around  the 
sending  cylinder  is  flooded  (after  having  the 
photograph  reproduced  upon  it)  with  melted 
wax,  and  then  rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface. 
The  wax  insulates  the  depressions,  leaving  the 
other  parts  of  the  plate  exposed.  The  operator 
then  closes  his  key. 


So  much  for  the  sending  part  of  the  elec- 
trograph. The  receiving  instrument  has  white 
paper  wrapped  around  its  cylinder.  The 
closed  circuit  at  the  sending  end  starts  the 
machine  working  automatically,  and  a  fine, 
steel  stylus  proceeeds  to  trace  a  spiral  upon  the 
zinc  plate,  the  wax  dots  on  the  plate  from 
which  the  drawing  is  being  sent  rapidly  break- 
ing the  circuit  and  causing  electrical  pulsations 
upon  the  connecting  wire.  These  pulsations 
are  recorded  upon  the  receivers  by  special 
electro  magnets  actuating  steel  pens,  which 
trace  '*r>rresponding  spirals  on  the  recording 
paper. 

These  spirals,  broken  into  dots  similar  to  the 
waxed  depressions  in  the  plates,  build  them- 
selves up  automatically,  and  the  picture  rapidly 
unfolds  itself,  composed  of  thousands  of  dots. 
The  result  is  thus  an  exact  copy  of  the  zinc 
plate  hundreds  of  miles  away,  which  is  itself 
a  perfect  half-tone  of  the  original  picture. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
pictures  which  can  thus  be  made  from  the  same 
plate. 

Speaking  of  the  discovery,  Allen  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  conducted  the  experiments,  said 
that  the  hardest  task  which  the  inventors  had 
to  solve  was  the  sjmchronizing,  or  equalizing, 
the  motions  of  the  two  distant  cylinders. 
This  difficulty  had,  however,  been  successfully 
surmounted,  and  except  for  greater  smoothness 
of  execution,  which  would  naturally  come 
from  further  use  of  the  machines,  the  apparatus 
was  now  practically  perfect. 

Where  and  whenever  a  telgraph  or  a  tele- 
phone message  can  be  sent,  Mr.  Williams 
declared,  the  electrograph  will  transmit  pic- 
tures, and  the  operator  may  instantly,  if  he 
wishes,  cut  out  the  picture  service  and  send  a 
word  massage,  resuming  "electrographing"  at 
will.  The  expense  of  operating  the  instrument 
is  the  -iame  as  an  ordinary  telegraphic  service. 
An  iniiirjuiate  requisition  for  a  picture,  map  or 
design  of  any  kind  which  exists  can  be  supplied 
as  quickly  as  the  object  can  be  procured  and 
put  on  the  wire. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  the  new  method  as  a  means 
for  the  detection  of  criminals,  it  is  stated 
that  Chief  Wilkie,  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  at  Washington,  is  arranging  for  an 
immediate  installation  of  the  instruments 
in  all  the  principal  cities  for  the  use  of  the 
Detective  Bureau.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
followed  soon  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  cities  themselves. 
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HEARIN6  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN MEDICAL  TIMES 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Otological  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Kingdom,  held  on  April 
14,  of  this  year,  the  report  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Cheatle  on  the  examination  of  the  ears  of  a 
thousand  school  children  was  read.  Out  of. 
this  number  the  ears  were  normal  in  only 
432 — or  under  50  per  cent.  Middle-ear  disease 
was  that  with  which  the  majority  were  affected, 
the  numbers  being — external  ear,  49;  middle 
ear,  518,  and  internal  ear,  i.  The  test  used  by 
Mr.  Cheatle  was  the  whispered  voice  at  eight- 
een feet,  and  the  hearing  was  found  to  be  more 
or  less  deficient  in  520.  Eighty-seven  children 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  chronic 
middle-ear  suppuration.  Of  these  children  71 
had  adenoids.  The  number  of  cases  of  deaf- 
ness from  post-suppurative  conditions  was 
247,  and  of  these  171  had  adenoids.  There 
were  166  cases  of  non-suppurative  middle-ear 
deafness;  of  these  141  had  adenoids.  Ade- 
noids were  present  in  434  children,  and  of 
these  aural  trouble  was  present  in  394.  Only 
40  had  normal  ears. 

THE  STEIIUZATION  OF  UNOERCLOTHINtt LONDON  HOSPITAL 

In  a  recent  number  of  Lyons  Medical  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  frequency  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  among  the  children  at  certain  creches. 
These  eruptions  took  the  form  of  boils,  pus- 
tules, and  er)rthematous  rashes,  and  for  several 
years  had  been  very  prevalent  at  the  Cr^he  de 
la  Charity.  The  use  of  antiseptics  in  the  form 
of  lotions  and  ointments  had  failed  to  stay  the 
outbreak.  The  plan  was  then  tried  of  using 
sterilized  cloth  for  dressing  the  children,  and  at 
once  an  improvement  in  their  condition  mani- 
fested itself.  The  infection  ceased  to  spread 
to  new  cases  except  on  portions  of  the  scalp, 
and  the  use  of  the  sterilized  caps  soon  put  a 
stop  to  this,  while,  so  far  as  the  children 
already  affected  were  concerned,  they  began  to 
improve  from  the  day  on  which  the  treatment 
was  commenced.  The  matter  is  of  some 
interest,  and  one  can  hardly  avoid  asking  what 
is  meant  by  the  sterilization  of  under-linen? 
Surely  it  must  mean  that  it  is  boiled.  It  used 
to  be,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  custom  in  France 
to  wash  clothes  in  cold  running  water,  a  plan 
by  which,  however  thoroughly  they  may  be 
lathered  and  rubbed  and  beaten,  they  certainly 
are  not  sterilized. 


Years  ago  a  virulent  outbreak  of  puerperal 
fever  in  one  of  the  London  l)dng-in  hospitals 
was  traced  to  the  manner  in  which  the  linen 
of  the  establishment  was  dealt  with.  It  was 
washed,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  not  boiled, 
and  on  its  return,  in  a  more  or  less  damp  con- 
dition, it  was  stored  in  a  warm  closet  wherein 
it  was  imagined  to  be  *'  aired."  The  result  was 
that  the  cupboard  acted  as  an  incubator  in 
which  the  infection  remaining  in  this  damp 
linen  flourished  exceedingly,  with  results 
which  were  disastrous.  In  this  case,  as  prob- 
ably in  the  case  reported  from  Lyons,  we  had 
an  instance  of  the  evil  consequences  of  not 
thoroughly  sterilizing  the  underclothing.  The 
moral  is  sufficiently  obvious.  How  then  about 
woolen  materials  which,  lest  they  should  shrink, 
are  merely  washed  in  tepid  water?  If  this 
were  done  at  home  there  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  how  about 
mixing  woolen  underclothes,  fresh  from  the 
skins  of  scores  of  unknown  people,  in  one  com- 
mon tub,  and  then,  without  any  pretense  at 
sterilization,  returning  them  to  their  respective 
owners?  That  woolen  underwear  is  comfort- 
able, and  that  in  certain  cases  it  affords  a 
degree  of  protection  from  chill  which  cannot  be 
obtained  .from  any  other  form  of  clothing 
we  fully  admit.  We  must  not,  however,  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  risks  involved  in  the  co-opera- 
tive washing  of  clothes,  the  texture  of  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  sterilized  by 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature. 


NEED  OF  AN  AMERICAN  •*  0.  P.  H." MEDICAL  NEWS 

The  progressive  application  of  the  ever- 
widening  principles  of  sanitary  science  demands 
training  which  our  medical  schools  do  not  now 
provide.  In  England  the  candidate  for 
**D.  P.  H."  is  instructed  in  the  statute  laws 
relating  to  public  health,  and  he  becomes  f  anul- 
iar  with  the  adulterations  and  contaminations 
of  food,  as  well  as  with  the  means  for  their 
detection.  He  studies  water  supplies  and 
their  regulation;  the  principles  of  hospital, 
dwelling,  and  factory  construction,  ventilation, 
drainage,  and  sewerage;  the  problems  of  school 
hygiene,  trade  nuisances,  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals in  relation  to  the  health  of  man,  methods 
of  dealing  with  epidemic  contagious  diseases » 
meteorology,  and  vital  statistics.     The    mere 
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enumeration  of  these  branches  of  instruction 
suffices  to  make  evident  our  own  need. 

The  functions  of  the  modem  board  of  health 
are  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  Not  all 
branches  of  sanitary  work  demand  medical 
training,  but  for  many  such  training  is  indis- 
pensable. It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  control  of  departments  of  sani- 
tation will  remain  generally  in  the  hands  of 
physicians  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  profession  to  retain  such  control.  The 
education  of  the  physician  furnishes  the  best 
foundation  for  such  work,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  the 
bacteriologist,  are  also  in  the  field.  In  large 
centers  of  population  the  co-operation  of  these 
experts  is  necessary.  They,  no  less  than 
physicians,  are  men  of  general  education  and 
broad  ideas,  and  their  claims  to  leadership 
will  command  increasing  respect  if  superior 
technical  training  is  not  made  available  for 
their  medical  rivals. 

A  recent    work    on    mimicipal    sanitation, 
from  the  pen  of  an  engineer,  declares  that  "the 
bacteriologist,  the  chemist,  the  engineer,  the 
kitelligent    school   principal,    and    a   growing 
body  of  laymen,  understand  the  need  of  health 
protection  and  the  methods  necessary  to  that 
end,   quite   as   fully  as  the   physician,   while 
their  grasp  of  the  subject  is  often  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  in  accord  with  modem 
ideas."     There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
statement.     The    training    of    non-physicians 
in  state  medicine  is  not  superior  to  that  of 
;»hv'sicians,    but    it    is    not    greatly   inferior. 
While  our  opponents  have  not  much  to  boast 
of,  they  gain  in  strength  because  of  our  weak- 
ness.    Medical    schools     must    bestir    them- 
selves.    If  an  American  medical  **D.  P.  H."  is 
not  soon  provided  the  profession  will  find  an 
important  class   of  public   positions   slipping 
from  its  grasp. 


tCUCnm  AN  ANESTHETIC.. H.  0.  COLUNS.  .PfllUL  MEO.  JOUI. 

In  selecting  the  anesthetic  best  suited  to  a 
?iven  case,  three  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration:  First,  the  condition  of  the 
T^atietit;  second,  the  nature  of  the  operation 
to  be  performed;  and,  third,  the  surroundings 
under  which  it  is  to  be  given.  From  a  theo- 
retical standpoint,  at  least,  the  various  mix- 
tures in  common  use  are  to  be  deprecated, 
o^^nng  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  pro- 
pi  rrtions  in  which  the  separate  ingredients  are 
b.'in^  absorbed,  and  therefore  the  lack  of 
'I'j finite  knowledge  as  to  what  the  patient  is 
getting.     The  differing  specific  gravities  and 


evaporation-points  and,  consequently,  the 
different  rapidity  with  which  the  ingredients 
of  mixttires  enter  the  circulation,  render  their 
administration  uncertain  and  unscientific  and 
are  likely  to  cause  unexpected  results  during 
their  inhalation.  For  this  reason  pure  ether 
or  chloroform  seem  destined  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  most  experienced  anes- 
thetists, in  spite  of  the  claims  which  from  time 
to  time  are  made  for  mixtures  of  various  kinds. 

In  considering  the  comparative  safety  of 
ether  and  chloroform,  statistics  are  of  value 
only  when  taken  in  connection  with  knowledge 
from  other  sources.  All  recent  statistics  point 
very  decidedly  to  ether  as  the  safer  anes- 
thetic. Those  of  Foy,  based  upon  877,507 
administrations  of  chloroform,  show  a  mor- 
tality of  I  in  4,301  inhalations,  while  the 
statistics  of  Julliard,  based  upon  314,738 
administrations  of  ether,  indicate  a  mortality 
of  only  I  in  14,987.  Other  figures,  quoted  by 
various  observers,  give  results  nearly  the  same, 
the  average  being  about  one  death  in  two 
thousand  for  chloroform  and  one  in  ten 
thousand  for  ether.  Upon  the  face  of  these 
figures,  ether  is  about  five  times  as  safe  a 
general  anesthetic  as  chloroform.  But  this  is 
admittedly  not  true,  as  there  are  other  factors 
which  must  be  considered,  and  which  make  the 
comparison  more  equal.  It  is  well  known  that 
chloroform  kills  its  victims  suddenly,  while 
there  are  after  effects  of  ether,  especially  upon 
the  lungs  and  kidneys,  which  cause  death  not 
included  in  statistics,  thus  increasing  the  mor- 
tality. But,  as  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  etherizations,  these  cases  are  relatively 
few  and  do  not  compensate  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  death-rate  of  the  two  anes- 
thetics. Ether,  then,  judging  from  the  data 
now  before  us,  must  be  conceded  to  be  the 
safer  anesthetic.  Each  year  sees  it  grow  in 
popularity,  even  in  Europe,  where  chloroform 
long  held  the  first  place.  During  the  year  1 8^7 , 
ether  was  given  in  the  London  hospitals 
2,910  times,  nitrous  oxide  1,362,  chloroform 
677,  and  A.  C.  E.  510. 

The  greater  safety  of  ether,  as  compared  with 
chloroform,  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  causes  the  death  of  the  patient. 
Deaths  from  chloroform  come  quickly,  without 
any  previous  warning,  and  the  patient  is 
almost  immediately  beyond  the  possibility  of 
relief.  Patients  who  die  from  chloroform 
are  frequently  strong  and  robust,  without  a 
single  unhealthy  organ  to  put  the  anesthetist 
on  his  guard.  The  deaths  from  ether,  on 
the  other  hand,   occur  slowly  and  are  first 
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heralded  by  warning  signs  which  need  not  be 
overlooked  and  resuscitation  is  possible  long 
after  the  danger-signals  have  been  given. 
However,  stirgeons  have  published  reports  of 
10,000  administrations  of  chloroform  without 
an  accident. 


POISONIN6  BY  PTOMAINES SANITABY  BEVIEW 

Ptomaines  are  allied  closely  to  a  number  of 
substances  known  as  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
which  include  a  great  variety  of  most  powerful 
vegetable  poisons  such  as  morphine,  strych- 
nine, digitalis,  and  nicotine.  There  are  many 
of  these  ptomaine  products  which  act  as  poisons 
and  they  were  originally  known  as  cadaveric 
alkaloids  because  they  were  first  discovered  to 
be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances.  Afterwards  they  were  found  to 
be  the  restdtants  of  animal  activity  during 
life,  and  the  two  classes  of  ptomaines  would  be 
better  termed  the  animal  alkaloids  in  order  to 
include  both  those  which  arise  from  putrifying 
processes  and  those  which  are  the  result  of 
physiological  action.  Many  of  the  more 
ordinary  distresses  of  life  such  as  headaches, 
and  the  feelings  of  fatigue,  as  well  as  more 
serious  nervous  troubles,  are  often  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  ordinary  excretory  processes  to 
eliminate  these  toxic  products  of  vitality. 
The  relation  of  the  bacteria  to  the  animal 
alkaloids  or  ptomaines  is  that  they  act  on  the 
complex  albumen  molecule,  which  is  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  alkaloids  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  and  split  it  up  into  several  less 
complex  molecules,  among  which  are  the 
ptomaines.  This  is  the  process  of  putrifac- 
tion ;  and  the  kind  of  ptomaine  formed  depends 
on  the  particular  kind  of  bacterium,  the  nature 
of  the  material  acted  on,  and  the  conditions, 
such  as  temperature  and  so  on,  tmder  which 
the  putrifaction  proceeds. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  material  acted 
on,  out  of  thirteen  instances,  pig's  meat  of  one 
sort  or  another  was  the  material  acted  on  in 
nine  cases,  butcher's  meat  (kind  not  stated) 
in  two,  veal  in  one  and  beef  in  one ;  and  this  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Luff  in  Quain's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  to  be  probably  a  fair  representation 
of  the  relative  frequency  with  which  swine's 
flesh  gives  rise  to  diseases  from  poisonous  meat. 
But  fish  and  cheese  may  also  be  attacked. 
Crabs,  lobsters  and  mussels  are  the  most 
exposed,  the  source  of  infection  being  the 
bacteria  introduced  through  the  medium  of 
sewage-polluted  water,  a  few  months  in  the 
open  sea  removing  the  poisonous  properties. 
Other  poisons  than  ptomaines  are  of  cotirse 


produced  in  food  of  all  kinds  by  the  agency  of 
bacteria.  Why  some  kinds  of  food  are  more 
readily  attacked  than  others  that  may  be 
eaten  with  apparent  impunity  at  a  quite 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  as  game,  for 
instance,  while  pork  may  be  a  possible  poison 
though  it  is  so  slightly  decomposed  as  not  to 
be  detected,  is  not  at  all  clear.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  decomposition  proceeds,  the  earlier 
and  more  poisonous  compounds  may  disap- 
pear and  be  succeeded  by  less  noxious  products. 
This  is,  however,  a  theoretic  uncertainty  which 
does  not  affect  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  to  prevent  all  foods  in  which  decom- 
position is  known  to  be  dangerous  being  pre- 
pared under  unsanitary  conditions  for  sale. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  curious  danger 
from  the  production  of  ptomaines  in  the  human 
body.     There  have  been  cases  where  death 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  caused  by  wilful 
administration   of  vegetable   alkaloids   which 
toxicologists  would  now  put  down  as  ptomaine- 
poisoning   cases;   and   innocent   people    have 
possibly  already  suffered  and  may  in  the  future, 
though  medical  witnesses  are  much  more  alive 
to  the  danger  of  mistake  than  they  were  before 
the  study  of  bacteriology  had  advanced  to  the 
point    it    has    now    reached.     The    difficulty 
consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  chemical 
reactions  by  which  the  ptomaines  as  a  class 
may    be    distinguished    from    the    vegetable 
alkaloids.     As    ptomaines    are    present    to   a 
greater  or  less  extent,  probably,  in  every  organ 
which  is  submitted  to  the  toxicologist  for  ex- 
amination, it  is  clear  that  the  most   serious 
mistakes  might  be  made  if  chemists  were  not 
on  their  guard  against  too  great  confidence  in 
declaring  ptomaine  compounds  to  be   of  the 
poi;  jonous  vegetable  alkaloids.     The  latter  must 
ha  .e  been  deliberately  administered  with  food 
or  drink  as  a  vehicle,  the  former  miglit  have 
been  administered  either  as  food  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course,  the  food  itself  being  the  poison 
and  not  merely  the  vehicle,  or  they  might  be 
found  in  the  body  after  death  as  the  result  of 
the    body's    own    poison-producing    capacity 
during  life,  or  they  might  have  arisen  in    the 
process  of  putrifaction  after  death.      Chemis- 
try alone  cannot  say  which  is  the  solution,  and 
further   proof   wouJd   have   to   be   sought   in 
specific  symptoms  which  could  only   l>e   pro- 
duced by  some  particular  known  poison,  and 
in  the  general  circumstances  in  which  the  death 
took  place.     More  innocent  persons  have  been 
killed    from    undoubted    ptomaine    poisoning: 
than  are    likely  to    hang  because  ptomaines 
have   been  mistaken  for  vegetable  alkaloidfL 
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PIESIOCNT  EUOT  ON  POPULAB  EDUCATION ...  HARPErS  WEEKLY 

President   Eliot    says    that    the   results   of 
popular  education  in  this  country   are   pro- 
foundly disappointing.     That  sounds  startling 
and  somewhat  heretical,  but  Dr.  Eliot  expects 
a  great  deal  of  education,  and  is  disappointed 
if  he  does  not  get  it.     He  expects  it  to  make 
people  wise,   but  he  does  not  find    that  the 
Americans  as  a  people  have  yet  attained  to 
wisdom.     We  have    been  struggling  for  two 
generations  with  drunkenness,  but  have  not 
yet  found  a  successful  way  to  deal  with  it ;  we 
still  like  to  gamble,  which  is  very  unintelligent 
in  us;  universal  suffrage  has  not  insured  good 
government    to    us;    crimes    of    violence    are 
committed  in  great  number  all  over  the  coun- 
try, both   by  mobs  and  by  individuals;  we 
don*t  show  good  taste  in  our  choice  of  reading 
matter,  nor  in  the  plays  we  go  to  see;  we  are 
enormous  consumers  of  patent  medicines,  and 
credulous  patrons  of  all  sorts  of  novel  cures; 
labor  strikes  abound  among  us,  and  we  still 
tolerate  the  spoil  system  in  politics.     Finally, 
the  development  of  our  minds  is  arrested  too 
early.     Dr.   Eliot  thinks  that  if  our  system 
of  popular  education  was  what  it  should  be 
these  disconcerting  phenomena  would  not  be 
observed.     He  does  not  argue  that  education 
does  not  make  men  good  and  wise.     He  thinks 
the  trouble  with  us  Americans  is  that  we  don't 
jjet  education  enough.     He  points  out  that  the 
average  expenditure  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  last  year  was  $21.14  per  pupil, 
or  14.7  cents  a  day  of  the  average  school  year. 
The  highest  expenditure  is  $41.68  per  pupil  in 
Xew  York;  the  lowest  $4.56  in  North  Carolina. 
With   this   he  contrasts  the  expenditure  for 
teaching  and  school  maintenance  in  the  private 
schools  where  well-to-do  people  send  their  chil- 
dren and  shows  it  to  be  four  or  five  times  as 
^eat.     This  increased  expenditure  is  for  bet- 
ter teachers  and  more  of  them.     The  public 
schools,    too,   says   Dr.   Eliot,   would   have   a 
teacher  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  pupils,  instead 
of  one  for  every  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  if  they 
could  afford  it,  and  there  would  be  a  play- 
ground   around  every  school-house,  and  the 
5u?hool-house  would  be  kept  in  as  perfect  sani- 
tary condition  as  a  hospital.     His  deduction  is 
t.hat'*we  ought  to  spend  more  public  money 
on  schools,  because  the  present  expenditures 


do  not  produce  all  the  good  results  which  were 
expected  and  may  be  reasonably  aimed  at." 


WHY  CNILOBEN  UE  ..EARL  BiUINES..KINDERSARTEN  MAfiAZINE^ 

Do  children  lie?  Yes;  constantly,  persis- 
tently, and  universally.  A  child  does  not  tell 
the  truth  because  he  could  not.  He  does  not 
know  the  truth,  and  his  approximation  to  the 
truth  is  very  much  vaguer  than  ours.  And 
there  are  certain  qualities  of  his  mind  which 
make  it  inevitable  that  he  shotdd  pervert  the 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  truth  is  synony- 
mous with  knowledge.  He  does  not  know 
what  truth  is.  He  has  not  yet  come  to  a  plane 
where  he  can  think  truly,  not  even  to  our  plane. 
His  movement  of  thought  is  fragmentary;  he 
deals  with  little  bits. 

In  the  second  place  (and  it  is  the  same  with 
us)  children  gradually  approximate  the  truth. 
They  have  their  ideas  of  truth.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  if  I  said,  **  Hope  to  die  if  I  don't  tell  the 
truth,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  I  felt  more 
sure  of  getting  a  better  article  than  if  I  didn't 
take  such  a  precaution.  It  is  something 
medieval  and  primitive.  The  child  has  a 
feeling  that  it  is  worse  to  lie  to  his  mother  than 
to  a  stranger.  It  is  the  same  thing  which 
makes  diffictilty  in  the  police  courts,  where  the 
authorities  have  to  watch  the  ignorant  witness 
to  prevent  him  from  kissing  his  thumb  instead 
of  kissing  the  book  with  the  idea  of  escaping 
the  penalties  that  wotdd  follow  if  he  kissed  the 
Bible. 

In  the  third  place,  the  child's  imagination 
drives  him  often  to  tell  what  is  not  true.  The 
child  has  an  imaginary  companion.  She  knocks 
on  the  bars  of  the  gate  and  leads  the  imaginary 
companion  into  the  house.  They  have  a  party. 
When  the  cakes  come  around  the  child  takes  a 
cake  through  the  little  girl.  The  child,  of 
course,  must  do  everjrthing  for  the  little  girl, 
and  so  she  eats  her  cake  |for  her.  The  next 
morning  her  mother  finds  her  tooth-brush 
out  in  the  garden.  When  the  child  is  ques- 
tioned about  it  she  says  the  little  girl  took  it  out 
there  to  brush  her  doll's  curls. 

The  first  difficulty — that  which  comes 
through  lack  of  knowledge — must  be  met  by 
education.  Nothing  else  will  help  us  out.  The 
child  must  be  brought  constantly  in  contact 
with  palpable  truth  and  made  to  feel  its  exist- 
^Frorn  a  lecture  in  a  Coarse  00  Moral  Dsvelopment  of  Children. 
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ence!  This  other  disorder  must  be  met  by  the 
most  subtle  education.  Stamp  out  the  imag- 
ination and  you  have  a  being  unfit  for  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life.  Somewhere  in  the  process 
there  should  be  the  child's  imaginative  vision. 

In  the  fourth  place,  you  have  egotism  as  a 
source  of  untruthfulness.  One  lies  because  he 
wants  to  show  off,  or  because  he  wants  to  get 
into  the  background.  In  the  one  case  he  lies 
because  he  is  a  bravo;  in  the  other  case, 
because  he  is  a  coward.  A  boy  in  school  was 
made  to  stand  on  the  floor  because  he  had 
written  a  love  letter  to  one  of  the  little  girls. 
He  got  some  Paris  green,  carried  it  to  school, 
and  took  it  there.  Doubtless  everyone  of  us 
with  any  imagination  has  lingered  over  the 
thought  of  some  dramatic  ending  of  our  life 
which  would  bring  us  for  once  conspicuously 
before  the  community. 

Contagion  is  the  fifth  cause.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  one  hundred  thousand  people 
were  put  to  death  for  witchcraft.  I  have 
looked  over  with  some  care  the  records  in 
regard  to  witchcraft,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
America.  The  singular  thing  is  that  a  great 
mass  of  these  people  were  children,  and  nearly 
all  the  witnesses  were  children,  generally 
girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  The 
children's  crusades  are  another  illustration 
of  the  same  thing. 

The  sixth  cause  of  children's  lies  is  selfish- 
ness— they  want  something. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  treatment  of  lies,  if  it  is 
true  that  we  are  growing  up  from  deceit  to  a 
franker  transparency,  then  we  must  expect 
to  find  people  all  along  the  line.  If  a  child 
misrepresents  the  truth  it  is  a  secondary 
symptom;  it  is  because  he  is  timid  and  afraid, 
perhaps;  you  whip  him,  and  he  is  more  timid 
than  before.  It  is  because  he  is  a  bravo  and 
wants  to  show  off ;  you  stand  him  on  the  floor ; 
he  has  exactly  what  he  wants.  He  mis- 
represents the  facts  of  life;  you  punish  him 
and  thereby  introduce  more  difficulty  into  the 
understanding  of  facts  of  life  than  before. 
In  every  case  of  lying  you  have  an  indirect 
symptom,  and  what  you  want  is  to  get  back 
to  the  right  thing.    

EN6USH  SCHOOU...  JOHN  E.  60RST. . .  NINETEENTH  CENTUIY 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  state  of 
public  instruction  in  England  an  emergency. 
The  danger  is  imminent.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Teachers  and  schools  cannot  be  created 
in  a  moment  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  all 
the  authorities  in  England,  the  people,  the 
parents,  the  churches,  the  county  and  muni- 


cipal councils,  the  central  government,  set  to 
work  this  day  in  earnest  to  improve  public 
instruction,  it  would  be  years  before  the 
improved  machinery  could  be  got  into  working 
order,  and  our  public  instruction  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  that  which  has  for  many  years 
already  been  possessed  by  our  commercial 
and  industrial  rivals. 

Elementary  education  in  England,  the 
foundation  upon  which  higher  instruction  has 
to  be  built,  is  provided  by  two  rival  systems— 
the  voluntary  and  the  board  schools.  In  the 
former  considerably  more  than  half  the  school- 
going  children  of  the  country  are  at  the  present 
time  taught.  In  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
though  by  no  means  in  all,  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  some 
particular  form  of  Christianity.  Their  income 
consists  of  exchequer  grants,  fees  (dwindling 
away  since. the  Free  Education  Act),  endow- 
ments, and  voluntary  contributions.  Some  of 
these  schools  are  excellent,  better  than  the  best 
board  schools,  but  most  are  inefficient  for 
lack  of  proper  means.  The  buildings  are  anti- 
quated; the  staff  small  and  often  inferior; 
child  labor  extensively  used;  the  teaching 
apparatus  inadequate.  The  weaker  voluntary 
schools  have  a  tendency  to  drop  off,  but,  if  let 
alone,  it  would  be  generations  before  they  were 
extinct. 

Voluntary  schools  are  spread  over  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales;  but  the  School  Board 
system   has  been  established   in   about   two- 
thirds  of  the  country  only ;  and  there  the  board 
schools,  which  are  richer  than  the  voluntary 
schools,  show  a  tendency  slowly  to  supplant 
them.     Board  schools  in  large  towns  are  the 
most  efficient  part  of  our  elementary  system. 
But  if  the  School  Board  system  has  been  a.  s\ic- 
cess  in  the  towns,  it  is  generally  admitted   to 
have  been  a  failure  in  the  country,  where  tl\e 
school  area  is  the  parish.     Some  rural    t>oard. 
schools  are  certainly  good,  many  are  indifferent , 
and  some  are  very  bad.     The  worst  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  '^.re  to  be  founds    ni>t 
among   voluntary   schools,   but   among     rura'* 
board  schools. 

All  public  elementary  schools,  voluntary  anO 
board,  are  under  the  supervision  of  ttie  Hoar^j 
of  Education,  which  distributes  among  them 
a  parliamentary  grant.  But  the  sum  oxit  of  t  h.i 
rates  by  which  the  government  grant,  is  svi'> 
plemented  in  board  schools  is  on  ati  avera.:! 
much  greater  than  the  subscriptions  -whiol 
supplement  the  grant  in  voluntary  school  i 
Some  of  the  latter  subsist  wholly  on.  t.He  ir^'M 
emment  grant  and  have  no  subscriptions  at  a'J 
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Such  instruction  higher  than  elementary  as  is 
now  given  by  public  authorities  at  the  public 
expense  falls,  like  elementary  education,  under 
two  separate  and  rival  systems— ^that  of  the 
technical  day  and  evening  schools  main- 
tained by  county  and  miuiicipal  councils,  and 
that  of  the  higher  grade  and  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  maintained  by  School  Boards. 
Each  system  has  been  supported  and  supervised 
by  a  separate  branch  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Each  school  has  drawn  exchequer 
^ants  from  one  or  other  of  these  branches, 
and  the  cleverer  ones  from  both. 

The  schools  of  the  mimicipalities,  and  those 
of  the  School  Boards,  are  capable  of  indefinite 
overlapping  and  rivalry.     In  some  cases  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  council  and  the  board  has 
averted  this  danger,  and  the  consequent  loss  to 
the  ratepayers.     Joint  committees  have  been 
appointed,  by  which  the  schools  of  the  two 
authorities  are  regulated,  and  made  to  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  each  other.     But  in 
many  places  it  is  not  so,  and  the  ratepayers 
and  taxpayers*  money  is  wasted  in  a  senseless 
competition.     But  waste  of  money  is  not  the 
worst  consequence  of  the  dual  system.      The 
character    of    the    instruction    itself    suffers. 
Schools  are  tempted  to  teach  not  that  which  is 
most  profitable  to  the  scholars  and  the  nation, 
but   that    which    is   most    popular    and    will 
attract  most  pupils.     Preparation  for  exami- 
nations has  taken  the  place  of  real  education. 
In  the  day  schools  the  mechanical  acquisition 
of  knowledge  which    can   gain  marks  in  an 
examination   has  supplanted  all  methods  for 
cultivating  the  power  of    finding    things  out 
for  oneself,    and   of   applying   knowledge    to 
some  more  useful  purpose  than  merely  answer- 
ing the   questions  of  an  examination  paper. 
In  evening  schools  an  increasing  number  dance 
and   swim,   and   gaze    at   magic    lanterns;   a 
decreasing   number  avail   themselves  of    the 
opportunity  for  real  study.     As    a  plan  for 
giving  innocent  recreation  to  the  masses,  the 
system    of    evening  continuation  schools  has 
been  a  success ;  as  a  means  of  making  up  the 
terrible  deficiencies  of  our  people  in  commer- 
cial and  technical  capacity  it  is  a  failure. 


...  IDA  M.  UnCALF INTER.  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

Unbridled  and  unblushing  conceit  pervades 
the  school  atmosphere  of  to-day.  The  well- 
meant  efforts  of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools 
to  lead  children  to  express  their  ideas  freely, 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  any  attempt 
however  feeble,  have  established  a  precedent 
according   to  which  the  pupils  demand  per- 


petual tribute  of  enthusiastic  praise.  And 
this  supreme  self-complacency  is  accompanied 
by  a  total  lack  of  respect  for  superior  ability 
or  more  exhaustive  knowledge.  These  girls 
and  boys,  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools, 
will  airily  contradict  an  expert  on  his  own 
speciality,  while  attempts  to  convince  them 
that  such  conduct  savors  of  impropriety  or 
presumption  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  The 
laws  of  the  scientist  or  the  linguist,  questions 
of  taste,  or  the  profoundest  problems  of  phi- 
losophy are  pronounced  upon  with  equal  cock- 
sureness.  Counter  pleas  may  indeed  be  offered 
or  evidence  in  rebuttal,  but  all  on  a  plane  of 
perfect  equality.  An  intimation  that  on  cer- 
tain subjects  they  possess  neither  the  data 
nor  the  mental  power  and  training  for  correct 
judgment  lays  a  teacher  open  to  the  charge 
of  eccentricity  and  rank  tyranny.  It  is  per- 
haps on  pedagogical  questions  that  they  pro- 
nounce with  the  most  unerring  inspiration, 
dogmatizing  where  competent  authorities  ven- 
ture only  to  suggest,  and  criticising  and  repri- 
manding their  teachers  with  an  effrontery 
that  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  less  dis- 
graceful. 

A  moderate  amount  of  this  discussion  might 
seem  to  indicate  an  admirable  independence, 
a  commendable  spirit  of  investigation.  But  it 
is  speedily  evident  that  there  has  been  no 
investigation  whatever  and  no  weighing  of 
evidence.  The  so-called  arguments,  couched 
in  whatever  form  of  speech,  when  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  amount  simply  to  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  preference. 

And  just  here  we  touch  the  root  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  so  far  as  so  multiform  an  evil  can  be 
ascribed  to  a  single  source.  These  children 
are  individually  the  centers  of  their  own  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  man  sink 
into  insignificance  when  in  conflict  with  their 
good  pleasure  or  convenience.  The  delusion 
is  so  extreme  as  to  be  almost  a  mania,  and  it 
permeates  and  poisons  the  very  essence  of 
their  work  and  character. 

What  these  young  people  most  need  to  learn 
is  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that  self- 
respect  demands  obedience  to  law — ^in  short, 
the  supremacy  of  duty  over  personal  inclina- 
tion. What  they  are  learning  is  to  do  volun- 
tarily only  what  they  find  agreeable  and 
interesting,  and  to  consider  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  hard  or  makes  them  nervous  the  best  of 
reasons  for  neglecting  it.  They  see  themselves 
and  their  moods  as  the  pivot  of  a  complaisant 
social  order — and  for  this  distorted  view  of  life 
the  school  system  is  seriously  to  blame. 
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CHILD  UBOR W.  E.  WALUNfi ETHICAL  BECOID* 

The  widespread  agitation  against  child  labor 
in  the  South  has  reopened  the  discussion  of 
this  very  important  problem  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
work  of  the  children  in  the  textile  mills  in  the 
South  is  reduplicated  not  only  in  other  indus- 
tries in  the  South,  but  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  in  more  than  one  Northern  State,  not- 
withstanding many  years  of  child-labor  legis- 
lation. The  tobacco  factories  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  for  example,  are  known  to 
employ  children  under  almost  as  injurious  con- 
ditions as  obtain  in  the  cotton  States;  the 
slaughter-houses,  tobacco  shops,  and  bakeries 
in  Chicago  are  employing  children  below  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  under  equally  sordid  con- 
ditions, and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  the 
enormous  glass  industry  of  New  Jersey  is 
employing  children  below  the  legal  age  under 
the  most  injurious  conditions;  the  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  are  using  thousands  of  boys 
on  the  breakers,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
known  to  be  below  the  legal  age ;  and  the  office 
boys,  messenger  boys,  delivery  boys,  newsboys, 
and  bootblacks  of  New  York,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  large  cities,  are  totally  without  legal 
protection. 

Child  labor  in  the  North  does  not  take  place, 
as  a  rule  at  such  an  early  age  as  it  does  in  the 
South;  but  its  very  much  greater  extent  in  this 
section  makes  it  an  even  more  important 
public  isiue.  Besides  the  thirteen  thousand 
children  under  sixteen  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  New  York,  there  are  thousands  in  the 
stores,  tiousands  on  the  street,  and  other 
thousands  scattered  throughout  the  offices  of 
the  city.  The  street  boys  are  as  young  as  any 
of  those  employed  in  the  Southern  mills,  and 
work  in  an  environment  equally  or  more 
injurious  to  their  habits  and  character. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  employment  of 
children  has  become  a  universal  custom 
among  the  working  population  of  our  large 
cities.  Exceptions  occur  only  among  the 
most  skilled  artisans,  and  in  an  occasional 
family  unusually  ambitious  for  its  children. 
Unfortunately,  the  census  has  not  been  taken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  light  we  need 
on  the  extent  of  child  labor  in  the  United 

^Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Commission  on  Child 
Lftbor. 


States;  but  whether  the  total  number  of 
children  employed  is  increasing  or  not,  it  has 
assumed  stupendous  ^I'oportions.  Wherever 
any  exceptional  decrease  has  been  noted,  it 
has  been  due  to  restrictive  legislation,  and  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  the  underljdng  ten- 
dency which  forces  the  children  to  work  at 
the  earliest  possible  age. 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  broad  subject 
the  regulation  of  child  labor  is.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  question  merely  of  restricting  the 
employment  of  children  to  those  above  a 
certain  age,  and  enforcing  this  restriction; 
although  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  age  is 
required,  and  its  adequate  enforcement  is  the 
first  and  most  fimdaitiental  feature  of  every 
child-labor  law.  Equally  important  is  the 
requirement  of  certain  educational  qualifica- 
tions on  the  part  of  every  child  that  goes  to 
work.  A  child  should  have  gone  to  the  public 
schools  or  some  other  recognized  educational 
institution  for  the  full  period,  and  should  have 
acquired  the  capacity  to  pass  certain  elemen- 
tary educational  tests.  Child-labor  legislation 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  laws, 
and  the  raising  of  the  compulsory  education 
age. 

A  familiarity  with  the  varied  tasks  that  are 
assigned  to  children  in  the  factories  and  work- 
shops will  make  it  clear  to  anyone  that  there 
are  classes  of  work  totally  unsuited  to  ^w«ak, 
sickly,  or  defective  children;  and  other  kinds 
of  labor  that  are  totally  unsuited  to  children 
under    any    conditions.     Germany,    Belgium, 
England  and  all  the  enlightened  manufactur- 
ing nations  have  recognized  this.     Only   the 
United  States,  which  is  built  up  on  its  system 
of  the  training  of  children,  and  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  it,  has  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  State  of  Massachusetts)  failed  to 
recognize  this  salient  industrial  fact.     Several 
States  have  clauses  in  their  laws  forbidding  the 
employment  of  children  at  dangerous  trades. 
but  the  machinery  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  law  anything  more  than  a ' 
pious  aspiration  has  not  been  developed. 

Children  are  deformed,  maimed,  weakened 
and  made  diseased  for  life  in  many    of    the 
trades    flourishing   in    every   industrial     com- 
munity.    All  those  employed  in  sweatshops. 
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home  labor,  and  other  more  or  less  isolated 
occupations,  are  subject  to  every  unsanitary 
condition  prevalent  in  these  places.  Those 
employed  about  such  dangerous  machinery 
as  is  common  in  the  tin-can  factories,  stamping- 
mills,  and  saw-mills  suffer  more  than  the 
adults  from  the  dangers  of  such  employment. 
An  undeveloped  child  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  the  precautions  of  a  man.  In  the  Minne- 
sota Bureau  of  Labor,  for  instance,  the  statis- 
tics show  that  the  accidents  among  children 
are  many  times  more  common  than  those 
among  adults. 

The  dangers,  diseases,  and  unhealthy  con- 
ditions of  certain  occupations  is  a  subject  of 
immense  importance  to  a  community  which 
spends  the  larger  part  of  its  waking  hours  at 
work.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  the  most 
general  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  evils  in  a 
brief  account.  Among  the  worst  of  them  are 
the  necroses  restdting  from  employment  in 
potteries,  and  the  phosphorus  poisoning  in 
match  works.  The  writer  has  seen  a  small  boy 
with  his  teeth  ready  to  drop  out  from  the 
necrosis  of  lead  poisoning,  and  is  assured  by 
medical  authorities  that  this  was  only  a 
symptom  of  the  softening  of  all  of  the  bones 
in  the  body. 


W.  0.  ATWATEB OUfLOOK 

The  complexity  of  the  drink  problem  is  well 
stated  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  in  speaking 
of  the  "later  developments  of  the  so-called 
temperance  cause"; 

Here  is  a  social  movement  which  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  an  isolated  and  specialized 
work.  A  few  obvious  remedies  have  seemed  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  portentous  evil  of  the  drink  habit. 
The  pledge  of  abstinence,  the  prohibition  of  sale, 
the  physiolo^cal  instruction  ot  children,  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  public  sentiment — ^these  and 
kindred  methods  of  direct  reform  have  appeared 
to  bound  the  sphere  of  temperance  work.  More  and 
more,  however,  it  has  become  evident  that,  beyond 
these  specific  agencies  of  reform,  there  are  on  every 
side  of  the  temperance  question  influences  and  move- 
ments which  are  among  its  most  threatening 
enemies  or  its  most  powerful  allies.  Domestic, 
i-conomic,  even  psychological  and  racial'  conditions 
irtf  intimately  correlated  with  the  problem  of  drink. 
\h  it  drink  which  destroys  the  family,  or  is  it  the 
iisordered  family  life  which  tempts  to  drink? 
s  the  drink  habit  a  morbid  passion,  or  is  it  in  many 
ascs  a  normal  and  healthy  craving  for  recreation 
rhich  drives  men  to  the  saloon?  Is  it  true,  as  one 
istinguished  economist  has  said,  that  the  thirst 
:,  r  liquor  among  workingmen  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
on  of  drink  as  of  food,  and  that  to  know  why  a  poor 
Lan  drinks  one  has  but  to  look  in  his  dinner-pail? 
,  It  drink  which  robs  men  of  their  earnings,  or  is  it 
le  fluctuations  of  earnings  which  drives  men  to 
rir>k:  ?     Would  the  drink  traffic  be  less  pernicious  if 


wisely  converted  into  a  municipal  industry?  Is  the 
nioral  tone  of  the  community  weakened  by  pro- 
hibitory legislation  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the 
wine-drinkmg  peoples  of  Southern  Europe  are 
temperate,  and  the  water-drinking  Anglo-Saxons 
intemperate?  These  are  but  indications  of  the 
varied  inquiries  which  now  confront  anyone  who 
looks  below  the  surface  of  the  problem  of  temper- 
ance. What  seemed  to  be  a  'detached  question 
concerning  a  personal  habit  is  in  fact  correlated  with 
almost  every  movement  of  social  or  economic 
reform.  The  most  effective  attack  upon  the  drink 
habit  may  come  of  some  flank  movement,  in  the 
interest  of  better  homes,  or  healthy  amusement,  or 
regular  work,  or  nourishing  food,  or  State  control, 
or  the  education  of  a  new  and  superior  desire.  .  .  . 
Temperance  reform  was  in  grave  danger  of  being 
side-tracked  from  the  main  line  of  modem  interests, 
and  given  over  to  politicians  and  the  pious.  It  is 
now  seen  to  be  one  aspect  of  the  comprehensive 
social  movement  of  the  time,  and,  to  many  careful 
observers,  the  problem  of  economic  progress 
appears  to  be  in  very  large  degree  dependent  upon 
the  problem  of  drink. 

The  saloon  has  three  powerftil  supports: 
the  thirst  for  drink,  the  need  of  a  part  of  the 
community  for  social  intercourse,  and  pecu- 
niary profit. 

The  taste  for  drink  is  very  general ;  it  often 
increases  with  the  using,  and  the  saloon- 
keeper has  learned  how  to  foster  it.  But  if  the 
evidence  of  men  who  know  the  saloon  and 
its  patrons  is  to  be  accepted,  this  liking  of 
alcohol  for  itself  is  the  least  of  the  three  factors. 

The  social  need  is  legitimate  and  very  large, 
and  the  saloon  meets  it  with  wonderful  skill 
and  success.  The  life  of  thousands  of  wage- 
workers  is  monotonous,  how  sadly  so  most 
readers  of  The  Outlook  are  too  fortunate  to 
know.  The  number  of  men  whose  homes  are 
unattractive  is  great,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  have  no  homes  to  go  to  perhaps  even 
greater.  The  saloon  attracts  the  transient 
visitor,  and  serves  as  the  '*poor  man's  club." 
The  social  instinct  in  man  is  strong;  he  is  happy 
with  his  fellows;  he  wants  a  place  where  he 
can  meet  them  on  equal  footing,  without 
restraint,  and  without  obligation  save  that  for 
which  he  pays.  The  saloon  gives  him  exactly 
what  he  wants,  and  the  social  glass  makes  it  all 
the  more  acceptable.  Despite  the  harmfulness 
of  the  saloon,  some  of  the  most  competent 
and  candid  students  of  the  subject  question 
whether  there  are  not  many  cases,  especially  in 
large  cities,  where  it  could  ill  be  spared  unless  a 
social  substitute  were  provided. 
^  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  is  a  great  business  interest,  thoroughly 
organized  and  very  profitable.  The  producer 
and  wholesale  dealer  are  back  of  the  retailer. 
The  retailer  not  only  makes  money,  but  has 
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large  influence,  and  is  often  a  political  leader. 
License  fees  help  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayer.  Manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
and  the  public  derive  profit,  and  the  patron 
satisfaction,  from  the  saloon.  For  a  business 
which  is  so  large  and  so  remunerative,  it  is 
advantageous  and  easy  to  acquire  political 
influence  and  to  enlist  the  public  in  its  support. 
All  this  the  saloon  does  with  great  effectiveness. 

None  but  those  who  have  carefully  studied 
into  the  matter  can  realize  the  strength  of  the 
social  and  financial  foundations  of  the  saloon. 
Hitherto  these  factors  have  been  neglected,  and 
the  main  effort  against  the  liquor  evil  has  been 
through  legislation. 

Prohibition  has  been  backed  by  tremendous 
moral  earnestness,  and  has  had  the  support 
of  many  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest  citizens. 
That  it  has  done  untold  good  in  cultivating  a 
moral  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  liquor 
evil,  that  it  has  prevented  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  many  places,  and  diminished  both  its  sale 
and  use  in  many  others,  there  is,  I  think,  no 
question.  And  although  the  stem  logic  of 
events  pronounces  against  State  prohibition 
and  the  present  reaction  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable, it  is  perhaps  both  necessary  apd  for- 
tunate that  the  experiment  should  have  had 
thorough  trial.  Society,  like  the  individual, 
learns  many  of  its  best  lessons  from  its  failures. 
Where  failure  follows  honest  purpose,  where  the 
reasons  are  diligently  sought,  and  where  experi- 
ence is  utilized  in  improvement,  there  is  the 
greatest  hope  for  ultimate  success. 


THE  6ARDEN  CITY  MOVEMENT AIENA 

A  book  entitled  To-morrow  has  been  written 
by  a  Londoner  that  bids  fair  to  be  as  epoch- 
making  in  the  field  of  practical  industrialism 
as  Looking  Backward  was  in  the  realm  of  social 
idealism.  Out  of  the  very  prosaic  plan  set 
forth  in  this  book  a  movement  has  grown  that 
has  culminated  in  a  chartered  organization 
named  the  "Garden  City  Company."  Briefly 
stated,  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  tracts  of  land 
comprising  about  6,000  acres  each  upon  which 
to  locate,  at  a  residential  center,  several 
thousands  of  industrialists  of  the  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  and  artisan  classes.  Sur- 
rounding this  residential  center  a  belt  of  land 
must  be  reserved  for  the  culture  of  vege- 
tables, fruit,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Garden  City, 
as  contrasted  with  cities  that  have  grown  hap- 
hazard, lies  in  the  presentation  at  the  outset 
of  a  complete  plan,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
insures    harmonious    development   in    all    its 


parts.  The  project  includes:  (i)  perpetual 
preservation  of  a  surrounding  agricultural 
area:  expansion  must  be  carried  on  by  duplica- 
tion— by  the  development  of  new  residential 
centers  that  must  each  be  environed  by  their 
rural  area;  (2)  insistence  upon  sanitary,  com- 
modious, and  artistic  building  in  accordance 
with  an  original  and  homogeneous  plan;  (3) 
setting  apart  the  unearned  increment  of  land 
values  for  the  improvement  and  upkeep  of  the 
municipality;  (4)  profit-sharing,  or  labor 
copartnership,  in  the  factory  or  other  business 
of  the  community  wherever  practicable. 

The  devotees  of  the  Garden  City  plan  assert 
that  it  holds  the  solution  of  those  perplexing 
city  problems — the  housing  of  the  poor,  the 
abolition  of  the  slums,  and  the  supplying  of 
employment  to  the  untrained,  unorganized 
poor. 

The  imique  aspect  of  this  movement  is  the 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  it  has  generated  in 
people  of  widely  separated  social  and  com- 
mercial position.  At  a  Garden  City  meeting 
held  in  London  in  July,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  declared  his  reason  fgr  attending  to 
be  a  compelling  interest  that  would  not  p>ennit 
him  to  remain  away.  Prominent  labor  leaders 
and  practical  workingmen  mingled  with  dis- 
tinguished M.P.'s  and  sundry  "Sirs"  of  wealth 
and  prominence. 

Among  the  substantial  patrons  of  this 
movement  are  several  men  of  large  wealth  and 
long  experience  as  owners  and  managers  oi 
vast  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth  has  taken  one  thousand  shares  in 
the  company,  and  he  says:  "There  can  be  no 
two  opinions  as  to  the  great  benefits  that  the 
British  nation  would  derive  from  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Garden  City  scheme.  If  only  as 
a  means  of  pointing  the  way  to  Parliament  an<^ 
the  municipalities,  a  concrete  experiment  oil 
the  Garden  City  lines  is  the  need  of  the  houl 
in  social  reform."  Mr.  James  Branch,  ai 
extensive  employer  of  labor,  says:  "If  in  tw^ 
or  three  years  I  find  it  advisable  to  exten^ 
my  business  I  should  be  very  glad  to  go  &ni 
make  a  start  in  a  Garden  City."  Other  promj 
nent  Londoners  interested  are  the  Earl  tj 
Carrington,  Earl  Gray,  the  Countess  of  Wat 
wick,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  the  Rcl 
Stopford  Brooke,  Marie  Corelli,  and  Sir  Gilbot 
Parker,  M.P. 

The  Garden  City  Company  has  offices  \ 
Chancery  Lane ;  and  one  of  the  largest  and  moj 
influential  London  dailies  is  a  strong  champi<i 
of  the  new  movement. 
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NCV  YNKt  FOUNDUNQS. .  .JOHN  MATHEWS. . . USUE'S  WEEKLY 

In  the  new  method  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
little  foundlings  the  city  co-operates  with  two 
charitable  organizations.  These  are  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  a  Protestant  insti- 
tution, and  the  Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour, 
Roman  Catholic.  A  child  found  is  taken  at 
once  to  Belle vue  Hospital,  and  lodged  in  the 
children's  ward.  Every  morning  Miss  Walker, 
superintendent  of  the  work  for  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  and  Miss  Mclntyre, 
superintendent  of  the  Guild  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,  call  at  the  hospital  for  foundlings. 
The  children  are  taken  away  in  turns  by  these 
young  women — Miss  Walker  has  possession  of 
the  first  and  the  next  is  taken  by  Miss  Mcln- 
t)Te.  There  are  usually  about  four  foundlings 
a  week.  The  system  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
Each  child  is  carried  away  in  the  superin- 
tendent's arms  the  morning  after  it  is  found, 
so  that  no  foundling  remains  in  Bellevue  as 
long  as  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  first  baptized  in  the  hospital  ward — 
those  in  charge  of  Miss  Walker  are  christened 
by  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  the  hospital 
and  those  which  are  cared  for  by  Miss  Mcln- 
tyre receive  the  baptism  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  whose  parish  includes  Bellevue. 
So  that  half  of  the  little  ones  which  are  found 
are  made  Protestants  and  half  Catholics,  no 
matter  what  their  race  or  color,  unless  there 
is  some  indication  of  an  expressed  preference 
by  someone  who  had  a  right  to  decide. 

The  foundling,  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
hospital,  goes  at  once  to  a  mother  who  has  just 
lost  her  own  child.  It  finds  its  place  in  arms 
made  empty  by  death.  The  tender  love  of  the 
mother  flows  again,  wrapping  in  its  softness 
and  warmth  the  lonely  little  foundling.  The 
foster-parent  takes  the  new  infant  to  her  breast 
and  cares  for  it  as  her  own. 

For  this  she  is  paid  from  $iotoSi2a  month 
until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  weaned. 
Then  it  is  taken  into  another  home,  where  it  is 
fed  by  another  mother  until  it  is  ready  for 
adoption.  The  great  majority  of  foster- 
mothers  are  Italians.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  high  mortality  among  their  own  infants  at 
birth,  brought  about  by  a  prejudice  which 
exists  among  the  ignorant  of  this  nationality 
against  the  presence  of  a  doctor  at  such  times. 
There  is  a  health  and  physical  vigor  and  a 
warmth  of  nature  in  the  Italian  mother  that 
make  her  a  most  desirable  foster-parent. 
The  foundling  becomes  one  of  her  family, 
and  its  place  is  assured  because  it  contributes 
in  a  substantial  way  to  the  family's  support. 


While  the  little  one  is  in  the  care  of  its 
temporary  mother  it  is  visited  once  a  week, 
sometimes  of tcner,  by  the  superintendent  who 
has  placed  it  there.  If  the  child  is  sick  the 
foster-mother  calls  a  doctor  employed  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  or  the  Guild  of 
the  Infant  Saviour,  whichever  may  be  the 
sponsor  for  the  infant.  When  the  little  found- 
ling's period  of  nursing  is  ended  there  is  usually 
a  pathetic  scene  in  the  Italian  home.  The 
foster-mother  has  learned  to  love  the  little 
bambino  for  whom  she  has  cared,  a  love  the 
strength  of  which  she  does  not  appreciate 
until  the  parting.  Italian  mothers  with  half  a 
dozen  children  of  their  own  and  depending 
sometimes  on  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  for 
support  plead  fervently  to  be  permitted  to 
keep  the  child  as  their  own,  but  the  plea  must 
be  refused,  and  the  system  moves  on.  These 
first  homes  of  the  foundlings  are  far  up-town 
or  in  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  free  air  and 
green  grass.  In  the  second  home  the  found- 
lings are  no  longer  nursed,  but  are  fed  as  befits 
children  of  their  age,  and  those  who  care  for 
them  receive  the  same  pay  from  the  city  as  the 
foster-mothers,  $2.50  a  week. 

Only  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  finding  homes  for  children  appreciate 
the  number  of  childless  homes  in  America. 
There  are  more  of  those  who  would  adopt 
children  than  there  are  children  to  be  adopted. 
And  none  of  New  York's  foundlings  in  good 
health  has  reached  the  age  of  two  years  before 
it  has  been  placed  in  a  permanent  home,  and 
the  child  cannot  be  legally  adopted  then  until 
it  has  been  in  this  home  a  year,  so  that  the 
new  parents  before  they  bind  themselves  by 
law  will  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility 
which  they  have  assumed.  These  families  are 
investigated,  too,  as  to  their  character  and  cir- 
cumstances before  they  are  permitted  to  adopt 
any  child.  « 

"People  very  often  ask  me,"  said  Miss 
Walker,  superintendent  of  the  care  of  found- 
lings for  the  Charities  Aid  Association,  "if  it 
is  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  take  into  the  home 
one  of  these  foundling  children,  about  whose 
parents  nothing  is  known  or  will  ever  be 
learned.  The  question  cannot  be  answered 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  society,  but  a 
medical  inspector  who  followed  for  twenty 
years  the  careers  of  foundlings  has  said  that 
the  foundlings  compare  favorably  when  they 
reach  their  growth  with  the  children  among 
whom  they  live,  that  there  is  no  greater 
tendency  apparent  among  them  toward  vice 
or    crime." 
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THE  VCTERAN  WHO  KNEW  SPANISH PHIUDELPHIA  LEMER 

Like  all  wars,  the  difficulty  with  Spain 
developed  a  crop  of  warriors  like  Bret.  Harte's 
man  who  was  with  Grant.  They  are  yet 
returning  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines. 

A  consequential  small  negro  stepped  into  a 
drug  store  on  Chestnut  street  to  buy  something 
they  did  not  keep,  and,  having  been  made  to 
understand  that  fact  after  considerable  trouble, 
he  remarked  to  the  man  who  had  waited  on 
him: 

*'I  see  dar's  a  gentleman  jest  come  hyar  to 
'stablish  a  class  *n  teach  Spanish.  Tears  like 
ter  me  ef  de  peeples  hyar  wants  ter  learn  how 
ter  speak  Spanish  dey'd  better  des  go  ter  Cuby, 
an'  Porty  Rikey,  an*  aroun',  an*  learn  hit  des 
laik  I  did — ^by  extrac*  wid  de  people." 

**So  you  have  been  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  have  you?" 

**0h,  yes;  yes,  sah.  I'se  trabled  mighty 
neah  all  ober  de  worl*  myself." 

*'  Whereabouts  in  Cuba  did  you  go?" 

"Des  allober;  ev'rywhar,  neahly." 

"Well,  what  places  did  you  visit?" 

"I  was  in  de  City  of  Havanner,  an*  odder 
cities;  in  fac*.  I  was  des  all  ober  de  place." 

"Did  you  go  to  Cobra-di-Capello?** 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  'members  dat  place  berry  well ; 
hit's  right  on  de  coas'." 

"Then  there's  a  town  way  in  the  interior; 
right  almost  in  the  middle.  Let's  see.  What 
is  the  name  of  it?  Boa  Constrictor?  That's 
it — Boa  Constrictor.     Did  you  go  there? " 

"You  des  bet  I  did;  dey  was  a  consergent 
camp  dere,  an*  I  was  sent  wid  a  'spatch  to 
de  Gin'ral.  I  *  members  dat  place  mighty 
well." 

"Did  you  ever  happen  to  get  to  Canine  de 
Hydrophobia?" 

'*Law,  yes!  Our  rigimunt  was  camped  dar. 
Dar's  a  nice  spring  right  in  de  oberskurts  ob  de 
town,  an'  I  tell  ye  we  enjoyed  drinkin*  dat 
watah.     Dat's  a  nice  place." 

"You  learned  to  speak  Spanish  right  along, 
did  you?*' 

"  Laws-a-massy,  mister,  I  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  des  as  well  as  de  nativitiles;  an'  dey 
all  said  so.  Spanish  ain't  no  hard  langwig. 
All  yer  got  ter  do  is  ter  make  hit  soun'  des  as 


little  like  yer  own  langwig  as  yer  can,  and 
you'segot  it." 

Then  the  man  behind  the  counter,  who 
speaks  Spanish  pretty  well,  addressed  him  in 
language  which,  being  interpreted,  expresses 
the  thought,  "You  are  a  low-down,  contemp- 
tible, worthless  person." 

"Yes,  sah;  dat's  hit.  You'se  got  it,  boss. 
Whar'n  de  worle  did  you  learn  Spanish?  Yes, 
sah.  Dat's  de  trufe  what  you  says.  But  I'se 
got  ter  go  to  de  Pos'-office,  right  erway," 
and  thus  speaking  the  learned  traveler  and 
linguist  departed. 


CHANGES  AND  CHANCES   LONDON  VANITY  FAII 

"Can't  you  spare  me  one  more?" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.     "Look!"  she 
said,  and  held  out  her  programme. 
A  step  sounded  in  the  corridor. 

"Your  partner?"  he  queried. 

"Most  likely." 

His  fingers  drummed  nervously  on  a  small 
table  by  his  side. 

**  There's  no  time  now — I  want  to  say  some- 
thing— may  I  come  to-morrow?" 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  swiftly,  and  she 
colored. 

A    figure     darkened    the    doorway.      •*My 
dance,  I  think?" 

She  bowed. 

"Later,"  she  murmured,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  she  sat  in  a  cur- 
tained alcove.  Her  partner  was  fetching  her 
an  ice.  There  was  a  subdued  light  in  her  eyes 
and  a  half -smile  on  her  lips.  Presently  the 
sound  of  voices  reached  her.  A  man  and  a 
woman  paced  slowly  past,  and  paused,  a  few 
yards  off,  at  a  window.  The  man's  voice 
was  angry. 

"You  are  insufferable,   Lydia.     Have    you 
been  watching  me  all  the  evening?  " 

"Almost,**  she  admitted,  coolly. 

"Why?** 

"  Because  I  think  it*s  a  pity  you  should  com- 
mit yourself  to  what  you  will  regret  later.** 

Her  manner  was  irritatingly  calm. 

"I  shall  never  regret  it,**  he  said,  slxortlv 

"No?** 

"No."     His  voice  was  full  of  the   defianoB 
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of  uncertainty.     She  laughed  mockingly,  and 
waited.   **  What  do  you  mean?"  he  said  at  last. 
"You  won't  like  it.- 
"TeU  me.'* 
"It  will  hurt.*' 
He  looked  at  her  curiously. 
"Why  do  you  want  me  to  know?*' 
For  the  first  time  she  hesitated. 
"Oh!  we  are  cousins — ^family  feeling,  I  sup- 
pose, and — " 
"Yes?" 

She  flashed   a  look   at  him,    and   laughed 
nervously.     **That  is  all,"  she  said. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  I  am  to  know?  " 
Her  breath  came  faster.     **  There  is  insanity 
in  her  family,"  she  said,  slowly;  and  then  there 
was  silence. 

The  girl  in  the  alcove  moved.     She  gently 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  and  looked  once  at 
the  man's  face.     It  was  enough. 
Later  he  saw  her  into  her  carriage. 
"About  to-morrow?"  he  murmured,  as  she 
said  good  night.     Btit  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

"I  think  not,"  she  said,  gently;  and  before 
the  carriage  moved  she  had  time  to  see  sur- 
prise give  way  to  relief  on  his  face  and  the 
grayness  fade  from  his  cheeks. 

They  met  one  day  in  the  Park.     It  was  ten 
years  later  and  not  in  the  Season. 
"Is  it  really  you?" 

"And  you!     How  little  you  have  changed! " 
"You.  too!" 

That  was  at  first.     Afterward,  sitting  down 
on  an  empty  bench,  they  looked  again.     He 
r.rjticed  a  hoUowness  in  her  cheek  which  had 
not  been  there  ten  years  ago.     She  looked  at 
his  waist,  and  first  smiled,  then  sighed.     He 
caught    the   look,    and   reddened,    wondering 
vaguely    whether   she    had   noticed    his   hair 
^'hen  he  raised  his  hat. 
•*  Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked. 
"Africa,    India,    New    Zealand.     I've    just 
come  home  to  settle  down.     And  you?  " 

"England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  she  said, 
with  a  laugh.     "Exactly  the  same  as    it  used 
:o  be." 
He  kept  his  eyes  turned  away. 
"  I  wonder — did  you  ever  hear — ^why  I — " 
He  stopped  confusedly. 
"Oh,  yes!     I  heard.     Ten  years  ago." 
"And  you  thought — " 

She  looked  surprised.  "Thought?  Oh,  well, 
r'm  know,  there  wasn't  much  to  think  about. 
t  wasn't  true." 

His     stick    fell    with    a    clatter.       "Then 
[-ydia— " 
-Told  a  lie,"  she  said,  quietly. 


There  was  a  long  pause.  His  eyes  began  to 
brighten.  She  felt  herself  curiously  able  to 
follow  his  thoughts. 

"I  am  not  married,"  he  said  at  last, 
abruptly. 

•*Nor  I." 

"Then—?" 

There  was  a  world  of  inquiry  in  the  word. 
Her  hour  had  come,  and  she  deliberately  sup- 
pressed a  generous  impulse  which  assailed  her. 
She  looked  at  him,  smiling,  and  then  let  her 
eyes  travel  slowly  down  his  person  in  one 
comprehensive  survey.     He  bit  his  lip. 

"  All  the  glamor  has  gone,"  she  said,  cruelly. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  PROPOSAL CLEVELAND  PUIN  DEALER 

"Yes,  I  put  your  father  on  to  a  good  thing 
last  month." 

"Did  you?  That  was  nice  of  you.  Papa 
asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  knew  you." 

"What  else?" 

"When  I  told  him  I  had  met  you  he  asked 
me  if  I  thought  you  had  the  money-making 
instinct.  And  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  you 
would  be  asleep  when  dividend  day  came 
around." 

"That  was  nice  of  you.  I  gave  your  father 
a  good  tip  yesterday.  He  took  it,  too.  It 
must  have  netted  him  a  couple  o'  thousand." 

"Why,  you  are  quite  a  good  fairy,  Mr. 
Slimmer.  I'll  remember  that  tip  the  next 
time  I  strike  papa  for  my  pin  money." 

"But  why  not  give  poor  papa  a  rest?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.'* 

"Why  not  let  somebody  else  put  up  for  the 
pins?  I  happen  to  know  that  papa  isn't 
on  Easy  street  often  enough  to  establish  a 
permanent  address  there." 

"Pray  make  yourself  a  little  plainer,  Mr. 
Slimmer." 

"That's  quite  impossible.  Miss  Bimler.  I 
feel  that  nature  has  done  her  worst  for  me." 

"  Ah,  you  are  fishing  for  a  compliment." 

"No,  Miss  Bimler,  you  wrong  me.  I  have 
no  time  for  fishing.  But  let  me  particularize. 
I  am  neither  young  nor  handsome.  My 
temper  is  fairly  good,  my  health  excellent. 
That,  I  think,  disposes  of  the  minor  details. 
Here  is  a  schedule  of  my  worldly  possessions, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  daily  fluctuations 
of  the  market.  May  I  trouble  you  to  look  it 
over?" 

"With  what  end  in  view,  Mr.  Slimmer?" 

"  I  will  come  to  that  presently,  Miss  Bimler. 
I  have  shown  your  esteemed  father  a  dupli- 
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cate  of  this  schedule.  It  seemed  to  please  him. 
He  even  entrusted  me  with  a  note  for  you. 
Here  it  is." 

(He  hands  her  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
she  opens  with  a  **  pardon  me."  It  contains 
but  two  lines.  *'My  dear,  nail  this  chap — I 
need  him  in  the  business.    Your  doting  papa.") 

*'It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Slimmer,  that  you 
have  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
papa." 

**And  how  about  papa's  daughter?" 

"Will  you  make  that  a  little  clearer,  Mr. 
Slimmer?" 

"With  pleasure.  How  does  the  sum  total 
strike  you?" 

"Oh,  of  the  schedule?  Why,  it  seems  very 
satisfactory." 

"And — and  will  you  share  it  with  me,  Miss 
Bimler — subject,  of  course,  to  the  market 
fluctuations?" 

"Oh,  Abner,  this  is  so  sudden!" 


THE  WEB  SHE  WOVE W.  0.  McQEEHAN . . . .  S.  F.  AR60NAUT 

The  Quiapo  district  of  Manila  is  densely 
populated  with  the  poorer  class  of  Filipinos. 
Yet  the  people  of  this  quarter  once  owned  the 
richest  prize  in  all  the  Philippines,  the  Galio 
Blanco,  who  was  victor  of  as  many  mains 
as  he  had  feathers.  In  those  days  the 
Quiapo  was  almost  prosperous,  for  the  Galio 
Blanco  doubled  its  income  by  means  of  bets. 

Legally  he  was  the  property  of  the  Widow 
Mercado,  who  kept  a  little  fruit  and  heno  stand 
near  the  corner  of  the  Escotta  and  the  Calle 
Roan.  But  her  neighbors  regarded  the  bird 
as  a  district  possession  and  the  widow  as  cus- 
todian, which,  in  itself,  was  an  honor  to  be 
coveted.  She  wotdd  have  sold  that  honor 
and  all  that  she  owned  to  possess  Isadoro,  the 
dissipated  young  wood-carver,  who  strolled  in 
every  evening  and,  after  becoming  loqua- 
ciously drunk  with  her  heno,  went  forth  to 
make  love  to  Maria,  the  baker's  daugher. 

Aside  from  the  heno  stand,  the  Widow 
Mercado  was  blessed  with  no  charms.  She 
was  of  the  dark-complexioned  type  of  Filipino, 
and  several  years  older  than  Isadoro.  He 
might,*  at  any  time,  decide  to  mend  his  ways 
and  marry  Maria.  This  cost  the  widow  many 
sleepless  nights  and  numerous  centimos  for 
candles  to  gain  the  good  offices  of  Nostra 
Senora  del  Quiapo. 

Down  at  Malate  they  had  a  game-cock 
which  had  vanquished  all  the  champions  of 
that  suburb,  and  a  match  was  arranged  for 


him  and  the  Galio  Blanco.  The  people  of 
Quiapo  were  jubilant  because  the  Malate  folk, 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  backed 
their  bird,  even  money. 

Isadoro,  who  seconded  the  Galio  Blanco  in 
all  his  duels,  appeared  at  the  heno  stand  early 
in  the  afternoon  to  bear  the  feathered  warrior 
to  the  battle-ground.  The  widow  had  always 
smiled  sweetly  at  Isadoro,  but  this  afternoon 
her  smile  was  sugary  to  the  extreme.  Almost 
before  he  had  seated  himself  she  placed  the 
seductive  heno  bottle  at  his  elbow,  and  he 
immediately  commenced  a  long  series  of 
toasts  to  the  Galio  Blanco,  while  the  widow 
went  to  the  little  yard  to  get  the  bird. 

She  loosened  the  tethering  string  from  the 
trunk  of  a  banana,  and,  drawing  the  fowl 
toward  her,  gathered  him  into  her  arms.  She 
glanced  stealthily  around ;  there  was  a  scarcely 
audible  snap,  and  the  bird  pecked  viciously 
at  her  face. 

"In  the  name  of  Nostra  Senora  del  Quiapo," 
she  murmured. 

By  the  time  she  returned  to  the  shop 
Isadoro's  mind  was  in  a  musty  state,  and  he 
was  singing  Sobre  Los  Olas  out  of  tune.  The 
heno  bottle  was  empty. 

**  Dios/*'  cried  the  widow,  in  apparent 
indignation;  "you  are  too  drunk  to  manage 
the  Galio  Blanco  to-day." 

Isadoro  drew  himself  up  with  maudlin  dig- 
nity. "You  mistake,  seiiora — only  a  few 
glasses  to  the  health  of  our  king.  Too  drunk? 
Bah!  No  one  else  could  manage  him.  It 
would  be  unlucky.  I  am  the  king's  man,  1, 
Isadoro.  Even  money.  The  Quiapo  will  be 
rich  to-night.     Viva  el  rey!** 

The  wood-carver  staggered  down  the  Calle 
Roan  with  the  bird  under  one  arm.  The 
widow  watched  him  until  he  disappeared 
around  a  comer.  Then  she  withdrew  to  the 
inner  apartment,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
whispered:  "By  to-night  he  will  be  mine.  In 
the  name  of  Nostra  Sefiora  del  Quiapo,'* 

Isadoro  arrived  at  the  Malacafian  cockpit 
none    too    soon.     Several    preliminary     fights 
had  taken  place,  and  the  crowd  was  becoming 
impatient  for  the  great  event.     The    Malate 
bird's  second  had  already  adjusted  tlie    gati 
to  his  charge's  leg  and  stood  holding  him  can- 
fully  in  his  arms.     One  of  the  Quiapo  men  held 
the  Galio  Blanco  while  Isadoro  fastened    the 
sharp  little  knife  to  its  place  on  the  leg,       l\^ 
could  have  performed  the  feat  blinafolcied,  s<.» 
accustomed   was  he  to  it.     The  thread    was 
knotted  securely,  and  everything  was    readyj 
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The  pit  was  cleared  of  all  save  the  seconds 
and  the  judge.  The  former  brought  their 
respective  charges  close  together,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  peck  at  each  other  that  the 
blood  would  be  stirred  to  the  fighting  temper. 
At  a  word  from  the  umpire,  the  seconds 
dropped  the  birds  and  drew  back.  The  crowd 
watched  the  crouching  fowls  breathlessly  and 
with  bulging  eyes. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Galio  Blanco 
to  spring  at  his  adversary  almost  as  soon  as  he 
touched  the  ground.  This  was  the  secret  of 
his  success,  for  the  gaffs  used  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  three  or  four  inches  long  and  razor- 
edged;  consequently,  the  cock  who  gets  in 
the  first  blow  usually  puts  his  opponent  hors 
de  combat. 

The  Galio  Blanco  crouched  with  head  for- 
ward, neck  feathers  bristled,  just  an  instant 
too  long.  The  brown  bird  of  Malate  sprung 
upon  him  like  a  flash.  There  was  a  bliured 
tangle  of  brown  and  white  and  a  little  cloud 
of  gray  dust.  When  it  subsided,  the  Galio 
Blanco  faced  his  adversary,  wabbling  unstead- 
ily, while  a  little  scarlet  stream  spurted  over 
his  glossy  white  feathers.  A  deep  groan  and 
a  storm  of  imprecations  came  from  the  Quiapo 
people.  The  Galio  Blanco  made  a  last  weak 
attempt  to  reach  his  foe,  stumbled,  and  rolled 
over  dead. 

In  the  pandemonium  of  cheers  and  curses 
several  Quiapo  men  leaped  into  the  pit.  One 
^(  them,  old  Alcssandro,  the  shoemaker,  an 
expert  on  cock-fighting,  seized  the  body  of  the 
^dlio  Blanco  and  examined  it  minutely, 
mddenly  he  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  his 
mnkled  face  distorted  with  rage. 
"His  leg  is  broken,"  he  shouted  in  Tugalo. 
Isadoro  has  crippled  him."  There  was  a 
eneral  movement  toward  the  pit,  but  the  old 
lan  cried  out  just  in  time:  ''Back*  Remem- 
er  that  the  American  soldiers  are  here.  We 
in  do  nothing.  Let  us  go  to  the  Widow 
•rcado  and  get  her  to  make  an  accusation  to 
»e  American  officials." 

The  Quiapo  portion  of  the  crowd  began  to 
e  out  of  the  enclosure.  ***Come  you  pig, 
id  son  of  a  pig,"  said  Alessandro  to  the  dazed 
adore;  "come,  or  a  knife  in  the  back  of  you, 
eedily." 

Isadoro  followed  him  like  one  in  a  trance. 
)w  and  then  he  muttered  through  cracked 
s:  '* Diosf  I  did  not  do  it.  My  king,  oh, 
r  king?" 

Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  baker,  spat  upon 
n  as  he  passed  her.     ** Animal!"  she  cried, 


furiously.  Isadoro  had  been  tried  and  found 
guilty.  At  the  official  trial  numerous  wit- 
nesses would  be  produced  to  swear  that  they 
saw  him  cripple  the  bird,  and  he  would  be  sent 
to  Bilibtd  Prison  for  several  years.  The  people 
of  Quiapo  had  been  impoverished  through  the 
deed,  and  wanted  satisfaction.  If  they  had 
lost  fairly  they  would  have  borne  it  philosoph- 
ically, for  the  Filipinos  are  "good  gamblers," 
but  to  lose  through  apparent  treachery  roused 
their  fury  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
older  men  realized  that  the  American  author- 
ities were  unreasonable  enough  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  a  human  life  than  that  of  a  game-cock, 
Isadoro  would  have  been  disposed  of  long 
before  they  reached  the  heno  stand. 

"My  little  ones  will  starve,"  shrieked  a 
mother  of  many;  "all  we  had  was  on  the  Galio 
Bla.nco.  Kill  the  traitor! "  And  others  echoed 
the  cry  of  "Kill." 

The  widow  was  serving  Private  Smith,  of  the 
Manila  constabulary,  with  contraband  liquid 
when  the  procession  arrived.  At  sight  of  the 
khaki  uniform  most  of  the  crowd  drew  back. 

"Seftora,"  said  the  old  shoemaker,  with 
forced  calmness,  "Isadoro  crippled  the  Galio 
Blanco,  and  he  was  killed.  Come  with  us  to 
the  court  and  make  complaint." 

Isadoro  cast  a  look  of  mute  appeal  at  the 
widow.  It  was  entirely  superfluous.  She 
shrugged  her  lean  mahogany  shotdders.  "It 
may  be  true  or  it  may  not,"  said  the  widow, 
quietly;  "but  I  will  not  make  complaint.  The 
Galio  Blanco  was  mine.  Vamos,  or  I  will  tell 
the  policeman  to  drive  you  away." 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  Isadoro's  shoul- 
der and  drew  him  into  the  nipa  hut.  With 
muttered  curses  the  crowd  withdrew. 

"To-night,"  announced  the  widow,  "we  will 
go  to  the  padre  at  the  Church  of  Nostra  Seflora 
del  Quiapo  to  be  married." 

Isadoro  drew  back  from  her  with  a  curse. 
He  looked  int6  that  unattractive  face  with 
something  much  akin  to  hatred.  "If  not," 
added  the  widow,  with  a  look  of  determination, 
"I  will  tell  the  policeman  to  take  you." 

Then  Isadoro  realized  that  he  was  chained  to 
her  by  circumstances  and  that,  save  for  her,  he 
had  no  friend  in  all  the  Philippines.  Also, 
Bilibid  Prison  was  a  place  to  be  avoided. 

"I  will  go,"  he  said,  finally,  in  accents  of 
despair. 

•*  In  the  name  of  Nostra  Seflora  del  Quiapo, 
gractas,'*  murmured  the  widow. 
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PENNY  DINNERS   LONDON  DAILY    NEWS 

I  had  just  dropped  in  at  a  little  chapel,  all 
gray  and  dilapidated-looking,  at  the  back  of  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum,  to  see  the  penny  din- 
ners which  the  London  Vegetarian  Association 
are  providing  for  the  hungry  little  ones  of 
our  schools.  Inside  there  was  much  stir  and 
bustle;  the  kindly  Mrs.  Fisk  was  handing  out 
slices  of  hot  pudding  as  fast  as  she  could, 
and  the  chef — an  old  ship's  steward,  worth 
twenty  waiters — was  ladling  out  soup  like 
a  white-capped  and  jacketed  Trojan. 

And  there  had  come  for  the  penny  dinner  a 
little  child  of  a  year  and  nine  months,  led  by 
a  sister  of  six,  a  wee  thing  so  tiny  that  her 
baby  lips  could  not  compass  the  spoon.  That 
baby,  toddling  through  the  ice  and  snow 
in  this  twenty-second  month  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage,  wore  a  cotton  frock.  And  had 
that  cotton  frock  been  removed  the  small 
form  would  have  been  as  naked  as  when  it 
entered  this  world  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year.  There  was  a  boy  of  ten,  too,  eating 
his  second  helping,  the  shoulder  of  whose 
jacket,  with  a  great  tear  showing  the  naked 
flesh,  told  the  same  tale.  An  outer  garment — 
for  decency's  sake — ^they  all  had,  but  often  that 
was  all. 

But  now  my  eye  began  to  take  in  the  details 
of  the  scene.  What  a  noisy,  rampageous, 
unconventional  meal  it  was!  The  big,  strong, 
good-natured  man  who  was  keeping  "order," 
and  bustling  the  children  out  when  they  had 
finished  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into 
mischief,  really  did  not  mind  the  noise,  and 
thought  he  was  succeeding  admirably.  Cer- 
tainly no  plates  were  overturned,  no  soup 
(except  a  few  drops  and  splashes)  was  on  the 
floor  or  tables,  and  nobody  got  hurt.  But  all 
round  the  chapel  there  was  an  incessant 
movement  like  that  of  ants  when  their  nest  has 
been  overturned.  Here  was  a  little  boy  with 
full  plate  held  in  both  hands,  head  bent  for- 
ward over  it, and  eyes  staring  hard,  moving  for- 
ward with  overwhelming  caution  and  slow- 
ness in  the  effort  to  get  to  a  seat  without 
spilling.  There  was  a  girlie  who  had  finished 
her  soup  standing  on  the  pulpit  steps  while  she 
held  her  enameled  plate  before  her  face  like  a 
mask.     Behind   the   plate   one   knew   that   a 


small  and  active  tongue  was  eagerly  licking 
every  part  for  the  last  drops  of  nourishment. 
Then  came  a  perfectly  natural  consequence. 
Little  girls  cannot  stand  on  stairs  for  long  with 
their  eyes  covered  up  by  iron  plates.  So  the 
figure  with  the  invisible  face  swayed  and  lost 
its  balance,  and  came  tumbling  down  on  the 
floor.  Luckily  she  was  not  hurt,  and  a  for- 
tunate inspiration  had  led  the  Vegetarian 
Society  to  provide  plates  that  did  not  mind 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Round  the  comer  where  the  steward  ladled 
out  the  soup  was  an  eager  string  of   small 
boys  waiting  their  turn  for  **  more."     Happi\y 
for   them  they  were  not  to  meet  with  the  fate 
of  Oliver  Twist,  for  the  penny  buys  as  many 
helpings  as  you  like.     And  so  as  fast  as  they 
were  served  they  started  off,  a  slow  moving 
line   of  round   heads   covered   with   about   a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  hair,  and  spread  about 
to  the   nearest   available   seats.     All    around 
the   platform   boys   and   girls   were   eating  a 
standing  lunch,  plates  resting  on  the   cocoa- 
nut  matting ;  and  every  moment  or  so  at  the 
tables  in  the  middle  some  girl  with  a  tangle 
of  hair  falling  in  all  directions  would  get  up  and 
climb  over  the  back  of  the  seat  to  get  another 
plateful. 

Five  hundred  meals  were  provided  altogether 
that  day  at  Bethnal  Green,  330  in  the  chapel, 
and  the  rest  sent  out  in  special  cases  to  board 
schools.  Miss  Nicholson,  secretary  of  the  society^ 
showed  me  the  excellent  cooking  plant  -whicl^ 
has  been  set  up  through  the  kindness  of  Mn 
A.  F.  Hills.  There  are  five  steam  coppvera 
which  will  cook  250  gallons  of  soup — enough  ioi 
2,000  meals — and  a  special  oven  which  wii 
bake  an  equal  number  of  portions  of  puddinsj 
The  wholemeal  bread  and  wholemeal  plui^ 
cake  are  bought  from  outside. 

The  poorest  children  do  not  pay  their  ow^ 
pennies,  but  bring  checks  supplied  l>v  th 
School  Dinners  Association  to  their  school^ 
Some  parents  send  their  children  with  tht.1 
pennies,  and  some  dinners  are  bovight  aq 
carried  away.  The  London  Vegetarian  S^ 
ciety,  however,  charges  a  penny  for  each  nic*i 

The  penny  pays  for  all  the  food  and  all  t^ 
fuel,  but  not  for  the  labor,  so  that  the  socuH 
has  to  come  upon  its  friends  for    this    f>a| 
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of  the  cost.  A  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  meals  provided  woiUd  not  increase  the 
labor  cost  much,  so  that  this  item  might 
be  relatively  brought  down  to  a  mere  trifle. 
To  schools  too  distant  to  send  their  children 
the  meals  are  sent  free  by  cart,  with  plates 
and  spoons,  which  are  afterward  brought  back 
and  washed  up. 

tow  IN  MANY  AVCCn  ....  MILES  BIAOFOBD. . .  .WHAT*TO-EAT 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  the  history 
of  soup   back  through  the   **dark   ages"   of 
cookery  which  preceded  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  prior  to  the 
Renaissance  the  juice  of  meat  was  generally 
used  for  such  a  purpose.     It  is  true  that  the 
early  Italian  novelists  have  spoken  of  "capon 
broth  with  flour  paste,"  and  that  tradition  has 
told  us  of  the  black  soup  which  was  eaten  by 
the  Spartans,  yet  as  we  know  that  the  soup  of 
the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  was  nothing  more  than 
white   onion   broth,    and   that   the   jura   and 
jusctila    described    by    Apicius    were    merely 
mixtures   of  oil,   acids,   spices  and  vegetable 
juices,   one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
boasted  soups  of  the  ancients  could  no  more  be 
compared  to  the  delicious  liquid  foods  of  this 
day  than  could  the  hell-broth  of  the  witches 
in    Macbeth,     with    its    toads,     its    tongues 
of  dogs,  its   lips  of  Tartar,   and  its  nose   of 
Turk. 

The  most  celebrated  cooks  and  epicures  have 
long  been  advocates  of  the  claims  of  soup  to 
be  recognized,  as  Careme  says,   as  the  pro- 
vocative   agent    of   the    good    dinner,    while 
Grimod    de    la    Reyniere    goes    still    further. 
"Soup,**  he  sa5rs,  "is  what  a  portico  is  to  an 
edifice.      It   is   not   only   the   first    object    of 
attraction,  but,  if  it  is  well  combined,  it  gives  a 
true  foretaste  of  the  temple  itself,  just  as  the 
overture  of  an  opera  shadows  forth  the  subject 
of  the  ^vork."     And  while  the  masses  may  not 
have  held  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  their  soup,  they  were  not  tardy  in  recog- 
r.izing  the  merits  of  a  food  which  had  so  much 
to  recommend  it  outside  of  its  advantages  from 
an  economical  point  of  view.     Oxtail  soup,  for 
example,  although  now  regarded  as  a  national 
{English  dish,  was  unknown  in  England  prior  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  having 
been  invented  by  the  French  Huguenot  emi- 
jrrants  because  of  the  cheapness,  at  that  time, 
of  the  little  used  ox  tail. 

So,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  nearly  all  the 
soups  -which  have  come  to  be  known  as 
'national"  are  just  such  combinations  of 
material  which  represent  but  little  cost.     The 


Scotch  mutton  and  barley  broth,  the  hoche 
pot,  the  cherry  soup  of  North  Germany,  the 
Russian  tschi  or  cabbage  soup,  the  sopa  of 
Spain,  or  the  caldo  of  Galatia,  not  to  mention 
many  others,  are  foods  whose  economical 
features  have  had  much  to  do  with  their 
popularity,  and  yet  it  is  these  soups,  rather 
than  the  more  expensive  combinations  of 
many  kinds  of  flesh  and  vegetables,  which  have 
found  a  place  in  history  and  literature.  Where 
is  there  a  reader  of  books,  for  example,  who 
does  not  know  the  broths  of  Scotland,  or  the 
cuscus  of  the  Arabs,  while  Gautier's  descrip- 
tions of  the  olla  podrida  and  gaspacho  of  Spain 
are  scarcely  less  familiar.  To  Gautier  olla 
possessed  merits  that  were  undeniable,  even 
though  it  was  more  of  a  stew  than  a  soup,  but 
of  gaspacho  he  could  not  speak  disparagingly 
enough. 

While  not  less  **  messy,"  the  rich  and  savory 
stew  which  Thackeray  has  done  so  much  to 
immortalize  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
ordinary  palate: 

This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is — 

A  sort  of  broth,  or  soup,  or  brew, 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  kinas  of  fishes. 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo; 
Green  herbs,  red  pepper,  mussels,  saffem. 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach  and  dace, 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre's  tavern. 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

But  Thackeray  is  not  the  only  man  of  letters 
who  has  visited  Marseilles  and  ever  afterward 
has  sung  the  praises  of  its  Bouillabaisse,  nor  is 
Marseilles  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  this 
delectable  dish  can  be  prepared.  Of  course, 
there  are  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  which  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  that  other 
fishes  may  be  substituted  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated, for  it  is  just  as  possible  to  prepare  good 
Bouillabaisse  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  make  Lafcadio  Heam's  gumbo 
herbes  outside  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
vaunted  clam  chowder  of  Rhode  Island  far 
from  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.  To 
accomplish  such  culinary  feats,  however,  one 
must  exercise  as  much  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
recipe  as  in  following  the  local  methods  of 
cookery  to  the  letter,  for  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  attain  results  that  will  in  any 
sense  prove  satisfactory. 

Less  difficult  to  prepare  are  the  onion  soups 
of  which  both  history  and  literature  make  such 
frequent  mention,  for  soups  of  which  the  basis 
is  the  onion  have  been  the  delight  of  the  bravest 
and  wisest  men  since  the  day  when  soup  was 
first    invented.     The    Homeric    heroes    dined 
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well  upon  it,  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland,  loved 
it  so  dearly  that  he  gave  it  his  own  name, 
while  the  great  Dumas  spent  days  in  the  inven- 
tion of  an  onion  soup  which,  to  his  taste,  sur- 
passed all  his  previous  efforts. 

If  one  is  in  search  of  new  culinary  sensations, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  guidance  of 
Dumas,  for  no  soups  are  more  delicious  than 
those  which  he  has  taught  us  to  prepare. 
Select  his  mussel  soup,  or  if  time  presses  too 
closely  to  permit  of  spending  five  or  six  hours 
over  a  single  dish,  his  onion  soup,  which  re- 
quires but  a  few  minutes  of  cooking. 

In  the  entire  category  of  soups,  however, 
there  are  none  that  to  the  loyal  Englishman 
can  compare  to  those  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Birch's  a  household  word.  This 
establishment,  which  was  opened  in  171 1, 
was  long  one  of  the  most  popular  of  London 
eating  houses,  and  its  spring  soup,  so  lauded 
by  Walker,  and  its  mock  turtle  soup,  for  the 
making  of  which  the  famous  Dr.  Kitchener 
left  such  explicit  directions,  received  the  high- 
est praise  from  "The  Committee  of  Taste," 
that  company  of  the  elite  of  the  grand  gour- 
mands and  wits  of  that  day  who  met  with 
regularity  at  the  doctor's  table  to  test  his 
recipes  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
all  new  dishes. 


WOMAN  AND  DRINK .N.  Y.  COMMERCIAL    ADVERTISER 

Do  society  women  drink?  The  average 
**  society"  woman  does  not**  drink"  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  hag  in  the  slum  and 
the  bibulous  cook  do.  She  is  too  careful  of  her 
sylph-like  figure  and  of  her  porcelain  skin  to 
indulge  in  much  champagne,  and  she  has  enough 
to  make  her  nervous  without  whiskey;  but 
what  she  does  take  is  a  sip  of  liqueur  here  and  a 
thimbleful  of  madeira  there  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  cognac  in  her  coffee  after  luncheon,  and  maybe 
a  cocktail,  to  give  her  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
This  all  counts  up  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
after  a  while  madame  feels  the  need  of 
her  little  fillips  and  encouragers  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  carry  out  the  exacting  routine  of 
her  busy  social  life.  She  doesn't  realize  that 
she  drinks.  But  stimulate  she  certainly 
does. 

Living,  as  she  does,  in  an  electric  atmos- 
phere and  under  highly  unwholesome  and 
artificial  conditions,  with  nerves  always  strung 
to  the  highest  state  of  tension,  and  ever  looking 
out  for  some  new  form  of  excitement,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  artificial  stimulants 
should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  enable  the 


jaded  human  organization  to  meet  the  excessive 
demands  that  are  made  upon  it.  From 
morning  till  night,  and  often  through  the 
night  as  well,  there  is  one  long  round  of  worry 
and  excitement. 

The  demands  of  fashionable  society  are 
so  exacting  that  even  the  simplest  things 
become  either  fatiguing  or  exciting.  The 
mere  act  of  dressing,  for  instance,  which 
has  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  day, 
makes  a  severe  call  upon  the  strength  of  a 
delicate  woman,  even  if  she  has  a  clever  maid 
to  assist  her;  and  after  having  been  laced  into 
her  armor  of  satin  and  lace,  and  had  her  head 
coiffed  elaborately,  she  is  too  tired  to  go  out 
without  having  recourse  to  a  nip  of  cognac 
or  cordial  to  brace  her  up  and  give  her  courage 
to  face  the  world  with  the  stereotjrped  smile 
of  amiability  expected  from  her. 

Then  there  are  the  ordeals  of  shopping  and 
trying  on.  Standing  on  high  heels  and  in  a 
tightly  laced  corset — straight-front  hygienists 
notwithstanding — to  have  a  heavy  velyet 
gown  fitted  in  a  superheated  room  is  an  ordeal 
that  would  cause  most  men  to  topple  over  and 
faint.  But  the  poor  fashionable  lady  has  to 
stand  it,  and  perhaps  drive  off  to  pay  a  half- 
dozen  calls  after  she  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
dresssmaker.  But  the  dressmaker  knows  the 
psychological  moment  when  the  customer 
is  just  on  the  verge  of  fainting  or  hysterics, 
and  comes  forward  with  an  offer  of  a  glass  of 
Benedictine  or  the  "tiniest  drop"  of  green 
Chartreuse,  and  her  fair  customer  finds  it  so 
grateful  and  comforting  that,  on  her  next  visit, 
she  looks  out  for  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
a  short  time  starts  a  bottle  in  her  own  room,  if 
she  has  not  already  done  so. 

The  high-sounding  names  of  the  vaxious 
expensive  liqueurs  have  such  a  distinguished 
ring  about  them  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
lady  who  is  consuming  them  that  she  **  drinks." 
Some  women  delude  themselves  still  further  by 
drinking  eau  de  Cologne  or  some  other  perfume 
on  the  assumption  that  a  pick-me-up  of  this 
kind  is  quite  harmless,  whereas,  if  anything,  it 
is  more  deadly  than  the  other. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  for  a  moment 
that  all  women  who  have  recourse  to  this  kinvl 
of  thing  go  the  length  of  making  thetnselvcs 
intoxicated.  But  they  do  often  get  as  far  as 
acquiring  a  color,  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye,  an<l 
a  style  of  conversation,  all  of  which  are  quiti* 
foreign  to  their  real  nature,  and  the  effect 
in  the  long  run,  is  boimd  to  be  immanag^eablo 
nerves,  if  nothing  worse. 
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«^E0IN6  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND" HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

It  is  Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge,  that 
massive,  commemorative  structure  dedicated 
to  the  Harvard  men  who  fought  and  fell  for 
their  coimtry  in  the  Civil  War,  which  stands 
to-day  as  the  largest  college  "commons"  in  the 
world.  Twelve  hundred  fellows,  rich  and  poor, 
lamb  and  lion,  North  and  South,  sitting  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  eat  here  regularly;  and  at 
Randall  Hall,  across  the  way  over  a  thousand 
more  are  provided  for  three  times  a  day.  The 
rest  of  the  five  thousand,  in  smaller  detach- 
ments, find  comfort  for  the  inner  man  at  the 
many  private  eating-clubs,  the  motherly 
boarding-houses,  and  the  thrifty  restaurants 
with  which  the  "Elm*  City*'  is  bountifully 
supplied. 

No  pilgrim  to  Harvard,  if  he  be  properly 
escorted,  misses  a  visit  to  Memorial  Hall.  The 
dinner  hotir  on  Thursdays  during  the  winter 
proves  the  most  poptilar  occasion.  This  from 
the  reason  that  vesper  services  are  held  at  the 
college  chapel  on  that  afternoon,  and  it  is  a 
much-practised  custom  among  the  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  undergraduates  judiciously  to 
invite  in  ttun  all  the  pretty  girls  they  know  out 
to  these  services,  and  to  pilot  them  afterward  to 
the  gallery  of  Memorial,  where  they  are  accorded 
the  unique  privilege  of  "seeing  the  animals 
feed."  In  this  gallery  have  doubtless  stood 
as  many  distinguished  men  and  women  as  on 
any  other  single  spot  in  America.  The  royal 
road  of  travel,  both  for  visiting  foreigners  and 
for  one's  own  countrymen,  is  a  well-thronged 
one  to  Harvard  and  to  Cambridge,  and  no  by- 
path of  it  is  better  known  than  that  to  Memo- 
rial. 

This  gallery  is  at  one  end  of  a  vast,  high, 
vaulted  hall — such  a  hall  as  one  might  fancy 
the  Saxon  kings  of  old  must  have  banqueted  in. 
Along  its  sides  are  large,  finely-colored  memo- 
rial windows,  the  gifts  of  classes  that  have 
come  and  gone,  and  below  them,  thickly  hung, 
are  paintings  of  famous  dignitaries  and  other 
worthy  personages,  who,  from  their  dull-var- 
nished canvases,  look  down  rather  too  soberly, 
it  occurs  to  you,  upon  the  blithe  scene  below. 
From  the  vantage-point  that  this  gallery  affords 
you  see  stretched  away  beneath  you,  softened 
by  the  cloister  light  which  the  windows  give,  a 
seemingly  endless  field  of  white  linen — the 
tables,  checkered  by  cross-lines  of  black — the 
rows  of  eaters.  Up  and  down  the  aisles  rush 
the  waiters,  for  the  lad  of  twenty  is  not  only  a 
good  trencherman,  but  an  impatient  one.  The 
rattle  of  many  dishes ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  eager 
ccmversation  that  sounds  like  the  surf  on  a 


summer's  day ;  the  glare  of  many  lights  and  the 
glitter  of  much  silver ;  the  tramp  of  many  feet, 
and  the  frequent  outbursts  of  unrestrained 
laughter — ^all  lend  to  the  scene  a  strange  and 
fascinating  animation.  For  a  waiter  to  drop 
an  overloaded  tray,  and  thus  receive  a  vigorous 
encore  from  the  boys,  or  for  two  of  the  white- 
frocked  servitors  to  come  to  blows  over  some 
question  of  precedence,  is  merely  an  additional 
detail  that  frequently  enlivens  the  situation. 

It  is  not  without  its  customs  and  stories — 
this  gallery.  One  in  particular,  should  you 
chance  through  ignorance  to  disregard  it,  is 
speedily  forced  upon  your  attention.  Gentle- 
men on  entering  the  gallery  are  supposed  to 
remove  their  hats,  but  as  there  is  no  printed 
legend  posted  to  this  effect,  the  breach  of  eti- 
quette is  often  committed.  When  discovered,  as 
it  almost  immediatelyis,  the  whole  hall  begins  to 
stamp  its  feet  under  the  tables  and  to  look  you 
square  in  the  face.  Not  a  few  visitors,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  this  action,  consider  it  a 
welcome,  and  bow  profusely  in  response. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  foot-light  favorite  who 
appeared  one  day  on  the  gallery,  and  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  hall.  It  was  an 
undisputed  case  of  she  came,  she  saw,  she  con- 
quered. A  tremendous  ovation  was  accorded 
her,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  to  show 
her  appreciation  of  the  welcome,  she  threw  the 
contents  of  a  bon-bon  box  to  the  fellows  at  the 
table  directly  beneath  her.  The  results  were 
unfortunate.  It  would  seem  that  every  man 
in  the  hall  had  suddenly  acquired  an  acute 
taste  for  chocolates ;  the  rush  which  took  place 
for  that  spot  under  the  balcony  has  never  been 
equalled  on  any  gridiron. 

So  far  we  have  not  gone  behind  the  scenes. 
Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  housekeeping  problem 
that  is  presented  for  solution  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Memorial  and  Randall  Halls,  where  in 
one  week  and  in  two  rooms  the  following  little 
list  of  edibles  is  consumed:  30,750  potmds  of 
meat,  2,900  gallons  of  milk,  1,700  dozen 
eggs,  215  bushels  of  potatoes,  40  barrels  of 
flour. 

The  object  of  both  Memorial  and  Randall 
Halls  is  to  provide  good  board  cheaply,  and  the 
object  is  admirably  well  achieved.  Both  of 
these  halls  are  managed  by  an  association 
chosen  from  and  by  the  students.  Memorial 
is  run  on  the  "American  plan  "  and  Randall  on 
the  "European  plan."  The  price  at  the 
former  averages  less  than  four  dollars  per 
week,  while  at  the  latter,  paying  only  for  what 
they  order,  the  men,  as  a  rule,  get  along  com- 
fortably on  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week. 
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THE  SOPHISTICAJED  DEBUTANTE LONDON  OIHIOOK 

The  debutante  is  young  in  years,  of  course, 
but  her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother. She  is  aware  that  she  is  not  the 
fashion  just  now,  so  she  emulates  her  married 
sister  in  the  matter  of  startling  conversation  in 
order  to  stimulate  public  attention.  The  mere 
man  on  being  introduced  to  her  suppresses 
a  yawn  and  is  trying  to  think  of  a  suitable 
topic  of  conversation,  when  she  forestalls  him 
with  chaff  about  his  past  or  her  own  future. 
She  is  abnormally  healthy,  plays  every  game 
with  enthusiasm,  and  is  full  of  suppressed 
mental  excitement.  She  is  never  tired.  She 
will  dance  till  4  a.  m.  and  be  riding  at  9.  Every 
man  who  has  sat  out  three  dances  with  the 
debutante  knows  more  of  her  than  her  mother 
who  has  studied  her  for  years.  There  is  no 
environment  she  finds  so  trying  as  that  of  her 
own  family,  and  she  extricates  herself  from  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Her  sensations  are  delightful.  She  is  always 
getting  ''thrills"  and  has  delicious  panics 
about  nothing  in  particular,  which  she  fancies 
are  scandalous.  Though  she  is  now  brought 
out  for  the  first  time,  she  has  so  long  brought 
herself  forward  that  she  has  quite  a  clique  of 
her  own.  She  is  so  hopelessly  demure  and 
dull  when  with  her  mother  that  the  latter  is 
quite  surprised  at  her  success,  for  she  hears 
her  praises  from  every  quarter  to  which  she 
herself  has  no  affinity.  Whatever  her  dress 
allowance,  she  speedily  exceeds  it. 

The  debutante  can  do  most  things  well 
enough  to  be  a  capital  sporting  companion,  and 
she  is  sufficiently  fresh  to  stimulate  the  most 
jaded  man  about  town.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  season  her  flirtations  are  seventeen  deep 
and  are  mostly  with  married  and  middle- 
aged  men.  She  is  a  deep  disappointment  to 
her  mother  because  she  never  marries  in  her 
first  season.  Proposals  are  part  of  the  fun. 
She  gets  a  number  which  are  not  at  all  serious, 
and  which  flatter  her  vanity  while  they  entail 
no  broken  hearts.  When  she  is  nine-and- 
twenty  she  will  tell  her  fiance  how  frightfully 
silly  she  was  when  she  was  **  young,"  and  he  will 
smile  indulgently  and  remember  that  he  was 
"lot  very  wise  himself  at  that  period  of  his  life. 


THE  MODERN  ENGLISH  DANDY SPRINGFIELD  REniBUCM 

Since   King  Edward  took  to  wearing  one, 
the  bracelet  has  become  so  common  among 
Englishmen,    especially   among   those    of  the 
impressionable  age,  that  it  no  longer  attracts 
attention  on  the  arm  of  the  silk-hatted  young 
clerk  who  sits  opposite  you  on  the  'bus  or  in 
the  suburban  train,  where  you  can't  help  but 
see  what  is  snuggling  under  his  coat  sleeve. 
The  fact  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  worr>^ 
the  American  scientist  who  recently  expressed 
alarm  because  so  many  young  men  parted  the^i 
hair  in  the  middle;  but  what  would  he  say  to 
some    of    the    later    developments    of    men's 
fashions  in  England?     The  masculine  adoption 
of  bracelets  is  nothing  to  it.     Although  the 
subject  may  seem  rather  fHvolous,  it  manifests 
a  tendency  that  has  become  worth  serious  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  gilded  yout.!;^ 
and  middle-aged  men  who  are  supposed  to  sel 
the  fashions  for  London  are  borrowing  f eminin^ 
adornments  and  customs  to  a  surprising  degretl 
That    American    psychologist    would     find    i 
fertile  field  for  investigation  over  here. 

Corsets  are  a  case  in  point.  There  ha\^ 
been  little  paragraphs  in  the  London  pap^iii 
every  now  and  then  for  the  last  few  montll 
touching  upon  the  increasing  demand  for  menj 
corsets.  To  make  sure  about  it,  I  asked 
fashionable  corset  maker  for  news  of  tlie  bu; 
ness.  '*Is  it  really  true  that  Englishmen  n 
taking  to  corsets  ?  * '  "  Mon  Dieu,  yes !  Lot  s 
Englishmen.  Every  corsetiere  now  \iiv*li 
stands  the  making  of  a  good  pair  of  m, 
stays.  The  Englishman  he  says  to  tiitTist 
'  Tiens !  I  have  the  marvelous  figure.  1 1  sh 
be  more  marvelous!* "  And  then  the  au-tlior 
proceeded  to  explain  that  the  corset  m;*! 
had  begun  with  the  military  man — tHoy  c< 
pare  notes  on  corsets  in  some  of  the  ai-rnv  c^' 
as  gravely  as  they  discuss  the  education 
at  the  National  Liberal  club. 

Masculine  ** beauty  shops,"  so  oaJle<I 
deference  to  the  feminine  establishiriont ,  h 
not  yet  sufficient  prestige  in  London  to  ot 
boldly  out  and  state  their  business.  Men 
insist  that  wrinkles  must  go  and  freclcles;  v;\ 
are  obliged  to  take  treatment  under  0*3^-^^  ^  ^t 
manicure  shop.  "Thebest  people"  h3.-vc  no* 
countenanced  with  sufficient  enthusiin^tn  t 
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little  foibles  on  the  part  of  men  to  encourage 
beauty  "artists"  in  the  frank  acknowledgment 
of  their  employment.     Even  in  shops  where 
one  knows  positively  that  men  take  complex- 
ion treatment,   the    proprietors    only    smile 
blandly  and  say:  **0h,  yes;  but  our  men  cus- 
tomers wouldn't  exactly  like  to  have  it  known 
that  they  came  here.     We  attend  to  our  busi- 
ness quietly.     Few  of  our  clients  use  rouge, 
but  blacking  the  eyebrows  is  common.     It  is 
a  great  improvement  to  many  men.    Powder,  as 
ever)'  one  knows,  long  ago  became  recognized 
as  a  necessity  on  a  gentleman's  toilet  table. 
Cosmetics  bought   for  male  use    are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  sold  to  women.     Absolute 
purity  of  manufacture  is  demanded  by  men 
just  as  it  is  by  careful  women.     They  must 
have  the  best  cream  and  lotions.     So  trade 
is  brisk  in  our  line.     A  little  later,  perhaps, 
our  men  customers  will  be  less  timid  about 
avowin;^  openly  the  advantages  derived  from 
treatment."     **  There  aren't  enough  women  in 
England  to  use  all  the  perfume  we  sell,"  said 
one  distinguished  representative  of  the  cologne 
trade.    "The  women  buy  for  the  men.     Not 
that  we  object,  mind  you.     It's  all  right  for 
business  that  men  will  scent  themselves  up  to 
smell  like  sachet  bags,  but  we  on  the  inside 
wonder  how  far  it  will  go.     Not  only  is  there  a 
greater  amount  of  perfume  sold  in   London 
to  men  now  than  ever  before,  but  the  demand 
for  masculine  scent  bottles  and  other  toilet 
articles  is  much  keener." 

This  tendency  to  effeminacy  is  noticeable 
n  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
ilothingformen. 

Any  Bond  street  dealer  will  tell  you,  without 
^  slightest  hesitation,  that  he  employs  dozens 
tf  workwomen  to  embroider  dainty  garments 
ar  his  male  clients.  One  shop  never  sends  out 
garment  without  embroidered  initials  and 
atherstitching  on  it,  and  another  devotes 
s  energy  to  decorating  the  legs  of  man's 
>cks  with  silk  initials  and  other  needlework, 
fanciful  conceit  in  this  line  is  the  billiard- 
"rt  monogram.  The  latest  fashion  insists 
lat  a  really  up-to-date  man  should  not  be 
lught  playing  billiards  without  a  monogram 
■  crest  on  his  shirt  sleeves  just  above  his 
^  elbow.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  strik- 
^y  imitative  of  women's  dress  than  the 
west  departures  in  the  glove  department 
d  the  collar  box.  The  latest  glove  for  man 
3ur  old  friend  the  mousquetaire.  This  but- 
3less  covering  for  the  hand  is  frequently 
ide  of  buckskin,  but  I  understand  that  the 
ie  will  soon  appear  in  dress  gloves.     The 


mousquetaire  is  almost  symbolical  of  every- 
thing that  is  daintiest  and  most  refined  in  the 
get-up  of  a  dainty  woman. 

The  De  Joinville  tie  and  collar,  which  is  com- 
ing back  into  fashion,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  satin  stock  made  familiar  by  the 
shirt-waist  girl.  The  popularity  of  the  hunt- 
ing stock  brought  the  fashion  into  being,  and 
it  is  predicted  by  the  haberdashers  that  this 
shirt-waist-girl  collar  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  day  dress  for  men. 

Men's  shirts  for  evening  wear  are  now  nothing 
less  than  soft  muslin  creations  such  as  the 
average  American  girl  uses  for  her  best  shirt- 
waist. Waistcoats  are  heart-shaped  and  are 
finished  with  a  modest  single-breasted  row  of 
buttons.  The  Englishwoman's  latest  fancy- 
work  is  crochetting  of  silk  waistcoats  for  her 
men  friends.  Coquettish  bow-knots  are  the 
thing  for  dinner  ties,  in  black,  and  the  haber- 
dasher says  that  gayer  neck  ribbons  are  only 
biding  their  time,  and  will  ere  long  descend 
upon  the  wardrobe  of  well-dressed  English 
gentlemen.  Then  there  are  the  handker- 
chiefs. Lavender,  pale  blue,  pink  and  delicate 
green  are  the  favorites,  and,  furthermore, 
the  up-to-date  male  handkerchief  is  soft  and 
clinging  and  frequently  tucked  and  embroi- 
dered. In  size,  it  often  measures  no  more 
inches  than  a  lady's. 


SHE  IS  ANCIENT CHICAfiO  CHRONICU 

One  of  the  pet  reproaches  made  against 
the  new  woman  is  that,  in  her  tmseemly  longing 
to  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  her  afore- 
time lord  and  master,  she  invented  the  fashion 
of  wearing  garments  of  a  mannish  cut. 

This  is  most  unjust,  and  she  may  readily 
be  proved  guiltless  of  the  charge  by  a  trifling 
investigation  of  the  fashions  of  ancient  times 
and  of  conservative  countries,  where  the  poor 
things  are  as  unemancipated  as  possible,  and 
still  wear  the  same  style  of  garments  as  their 
foremothers  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  lady,  as  every  traveler  testifies, 
is  one  of  the  most  modest,  retiring,  and  con- 
ventional of  creatures,  yet  she  wears  clothes- 
almost  exactly  like  those  of  her  husband  and 
brothers.  Indeed,  in  China  trousers  are  con- 
sidered much  more  proper  as  feminine  garments 
than  skirts. 

The  Turkish  woman's  dress  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  husband  who  keeps  her  so  care- 
fully shut  away  from  all  new-fangled  notions, 
and  the  Eskimo  woman  clothes  her  little  fat 
legs  in  tight  sealskin  breeches,  finished  off  with 
smart  fur-topped  boots. 
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The  happy  woman  of  Siam,  who  has  never 
been  obliged  to  go  in  for  woman's  rights,  hav- 
mg  always  been  as  free  as  air  and  the  equal  of 
any  man  of  her  acquaintance,  wears,  like 
every  man  in  the  kingdom,  a  square  of  cotton 
or  silk  curiously  adjusted  about  the  legs  and 
fastened  by  tucking  two  of  the  ends  through 
at  the  waist  in  what  travelers  describe  as  a 
perilously  insecure  manner. 

The  Greeks,  with  their  hunting  goddess, 
their  Amazons,  and  their  swift  Atalantas,  in  the 
athletic  games,  have  shown  us  how  beautiful 
women  can  be  in  the  short  tunic  worn  by  the 
youths.  But  no  doubt  even  then  old  folks 
mentioned  a  prehistoric  time  when  girls  were 
not  so  bold. 


rHE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLOTHES . .  F.  AOOINGTON  BRUCE . .  N.  Y.  TIMES 

It  was  a  very  ancient  philosopher  who  gave 
utterance  to  the  phrase,  **The  tailor  makes  the 
man,"  and  it  was  long  before  the  true  inward- 
ness of  this  remark  percolated  the  brain 
matter  of  that  philosopher's  fellow-beings.  In 
due  course  of  time,  however,  one  of  them,  by 
name  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  impressed  by  the 
immensity  of  the  thought,  and  forthwith  sat  him 
down  and  indited  a  voluminous  essay  on 
clothes  and  tailors,  giving  the  essay  to  an  eager 
public,  to  the  end  that  the  eager  public  should 
only  be  fxirther  mystified  and  perplexed. 
Sartor  Resartus,  as  the  essay  was  styled,  con- 
tained much  that  was  brilliant,  albeit  somewhat 
mystical.  But  Sartor  Resartus  left  a  good 
deal  unsaid,  and  some  day  another  philosopher 
will  be  bom  to  expound  still  ftirther  on  the 
weighty  subject  of  clothing. 

That  clothes  have  their  ethics  cannot  be 
denied,  but  truth  compels  one  to  acknowledge 
that  these  ethics  are  terribly  tangled.  For 
instance,  we  see  a  sedate-looking  gentleman, 
whose  habiliment  is  not  of  the  latest  cut  nor  of 
the  newest  material,  and  at  once  we  are  con- 
strained to  say:  *' There  is  a  man  whom  Dame 
Fortime  has  not  treated  kindly." 

This  is  the  natural  inference,  and  proceeding 
from  it  we  are  often  led  into  the  grievous  error 
of  sa)ring  or  doing  something  that  may  offend 
the  man.  Now  experience  should  teach  us, 
if  other  evidence  than  that  of  the  man's  clothes 
is  not  forthcoming,  that  the  one  we  sneer  at 
may  be  a  multi-millionaire.  There  have  been 
rich  men  in  this  world,  and  there  are  rich  men 
in  it  yet,  who  delight  in  hiding  their  light  under 
a  bushel,  so  to  speak.  Unless  a  Legislature 
passes  a  law  compelling  men  to  dress  in  accord- 
ance with  their  drciunstances,  we  will  be  left 


as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  if  our  only  cri- 
terion is  the  cut  of  their  garb. 

Consider  now  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  law.  We  would  naturally  find  the 
humble  laborer  going  to  his  day's  toil  in  the 
plainest  of  homespun.  The  beggar,  without 
work  and  without  home,  would  fittingly  don 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  Iron  gray  would  be  the 
color  of  the  miner's  dress.  Checks  would  suit 
the  businessman,  the  size  of  the  check  being 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  his  rating.  The 
haughty  bank  clerk  would  have  to  dress  in 
suits  of  a  well-figured  pattern.  The  newspaper 
man  or  author  would  of  course  wear  black  and 
white.  A  coat  of  many  colors  would  be 
extremely  appropriate  to  the  politician.  The 
promoter  would  be  compelled  to  array  himself 
in  broadcloth,  as  typical  of  his  smooth  manner 
of  doing  business.  The  saloon  keeper  must 
display  himself  in  dark  brown  clothes,  as 
indicative  of  the  taste  of  his  wares.  The 
poet  would  be  forced  to  wear  spring  suits 
at  all  seasons.  Green  would  be  the  color  of  a 
critic's  apparel.  Finally,  millionaires  would 
have  to  promenade  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Reflect,  however,  how  terrible  would  be  the 
consequences  were  such  distinguishing  marks 
given  to  every  man.  Robbers  and  cutthroats 
would  lie  in  wait  only  for  men  dressed  in  cloth 
of  gold.  Editors  would  recognize  a  p)oet  the 
moment  he  entered  the  sanctum,  and  the 
unlucky  songster  would  be  given  a  short  shrift. 
Indignant  actors  and  authors  would  slit  the  gullet 
of  every  man  they  caught  in  a  green  suit. 
Gentlemen  in  broadcloth  would  be  avoided  like 
poison  by  gentlemen  in  checks.  The  wearers 
of  black  and  white  wotdd  be  easily  dodged  by 
those  whom  they  sought  to  interview.  Darlj 
brown  suits  would  never  dare  to  go  to  churchi 
Politicians  would  have  a  terribly  hard  time  of  i1 
with  office  seekers.  Beggars  would  have  n^ 
chance  at  all.  In  fact,  the  whole  univera 
would  be  overturned. 

As  it  is,  there  are  certain  disting^shir«j 
marks  in  the  clothing  of  some  men  Vhich  inia] 
libly  betray  their  calling  or  characteristics.  D 
conceited  men  ever  wear  boots  that  don 
squeak?  Would  a  miser  wear  a  necktie  if  h 
could  grow  a  beard?  Do  imdertakers  wej 
other  than  black  from  head  to  foot  ?  Did  on 
ever  behold  a  bank  clerk  whose  collars  weJ 
less  than  three  inches  high?  Do  actors  evi 
take  their  morning  walk  along  the  Riall 
without  a  silk  hat  and  tan  boots?  Do  m\i3 
cians  ever  buy  other  than  velvet  coats?  Can 
golf  player  be  found  without  a  red  necktil 
Just  think  a  bit  about  it 
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TNEMJLOI*!  SONA. . .  .JOSEPHINE  DOME  DASMIi  . .  .SCMBNERt 

Oh.  the  wind's  to  the  West  and  the  sails  are  filling 

free! 
Take  your  head  from  my  breast :  you  must  say  good- 

by  to  me. 
You'd  my  heart  in  both  your  hands ,  but  you  did  not 

hold  it  fast, 
And  the  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

0  it's  I  must  away,  and  it's  you  must  bide  at  home  I 

1  am  sped  like  the  spray,  I  am  fickle  as  the  foam: 

it  was  sweet,  my  dear,  twas  sweet,  but  'twas  all  too 

sweet  to  last, 
For  the  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is 

past. 

We  have  clasped,  we  have  kissed,  but  you  would  not 

give  me  more: 
I  must  win  what  we  missed  on  some  other,  farther 

shore. 
You  can  never  hold  the  gray  gtdl  that  swings  about 

the  mast. 
And  the  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is 

past. 

You  will  mourn,  you  will  mate,  but  'twill  never  be 

with  me: 
^ani  off  to  mv  fate,  and  it  lies  across  the  sea. 
'or  it's  God  alone  that  knows  where  my  anchor  will 

be  cast, 
nd  the  mill  cannot  grind  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

ns  MM  RE  KILLED  . . .  .THOMAS  HAIDY. . .  .HAVEBt  WEEKLY 

Sceke:     The  settle  of  the  Fox  Inn,  Stagfoot  Lane. 
t'HAJUCTSRS:     The  speaker  (a  returned  soldier),  and 
his  friends,  natives  of  the  hamlet. 

I 
Had  he  and  I  but  met 

By  some  old  ancient  inn, 
We  should  have  sat  us  down  to  wet 

Right  many  a  nipperkin. 

II 
But  ranged  as  infantry, 

And  staring  face  to  face, 
I  shot  at  him,  as  he  at  me. 

And  killed  him  in  his  place. 

Ill 
I  shot  him  dead,  because^ 

Because  he  was  my  foe, 
You  see;  my  foe  of  course  he  was; 

That's  clear  enough;  although 

IV 
He  thought  he'd  list,  perhaps. 

Off-hand  like — ^jtist  as  I — 
Was  oat  of  work — ^had  sold  his  traps— ^ 

No   other  reason  why. 

V 
Yes;  quaint  and  curious  war  is! 

You  shoot  a  fellow  down 
You'd  treat  if  met  where  any  bar  i^ 

Or  help  to  half^a-crown. 


THE  TURNINO  DEIVISH.  .ABTHUB  SYMONS  .  .LONDON  UT.  REVIEW 

Stars  in  the  heavens  ttun, 

I  worship  like  a  star. 
And  in  its  footsteps  learn 

Where  peace  and  wisdom  are. 

Man  crawls  as  a  worm  crawls; 

Till  dust  with  dust  he  lies, 
A  crooked  line  he  scrawls 

Between  the  earth  and  skies. 

Yet  God,  having  ordained 
The  course  of  star  and  sun, 

No  creature  hath  constrained 
A  meaner  course  to  run. 

I,  by  his  lesson  taught. 

Imaging  his  design. 
Have  diligently  wrought 

Motion  to  be  divine. 

I  turn  until  my  sense. 

Dizzied  with  waves  of  air, 

Spins  to  a  point  intense, 
And  spires  and  centers  there. 

There,  motionless  in  speed, 
I  drink  that  flaming  peace. 

Which  in  the  heavens  doth  feed 
The  stars  with  bright  increase. 

Some  spirit  in  me  doth  move 
Through  ways  of  light  tmtrod, 

Till,  with  excessive  love, 
I  drown,  and  am  in  God. 

A  BALUD  OF  SEMMERWATER WILLIAM  WATtON. . .  .CENTURY 

Deep  asleep,  deep  asleep, 

Deep  asleep  it  lies, 
The  still  lake  of  Semmerwater, 

Under  the  still  skies. 

And  many  a  fathom,  many  a  fathom, 

Many  a  fathom  below, 
In  a  king's  tower  and  a  queen's  bower 

The  fishes  come  and  go. 

Once  there  stood  by  Semmerwater 

A  mickle  town  and  tall; 
King's  tower  and  queen's  bower 

And  the  wakeman  on  the  walL 

Came  a  beggar  halt  and  sore: 

"I  faint  for  lack  of  bread." 
King's  tower  and  queen's  bower 

Cast  him  forth  imfed. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  eller's  cot, 

The  eller's  cot  in  the  dale. 
They  gave  him  of  their  oat-cake, 


hey  gave  mm  oi  tneir  oai-c( 
They  gave  him  of  their  ale. 
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He  cursed  aloud  that  citv  proud, 

He  cursed  it  in  its  pride; 
He  cursed  it  into  Semmerwater, 

Down  the  brant  hillside; 
He  cursed  it  into  Semmerwater, 

There  to  bide. 

King's  tower  and  queen's  bower 

And  a  mickle  town  and  tall; 
By  glimmer  of  scale  and  gleam  of  fin 

Folk  have  seen  them  aU. 

King's  tower  and  queen's  bower 
And  weed  and  reed  in  the  gloom, 

And  a  lost  city  in  Semmerwater 
Deep  asleep  till  Doom. 

AUUBEMENT. . . .  MABQARET  HEELE  ANDEISON MoCLUBCS 

From  yonder  hedge,  from  yonder  spray. 
He  calls  me  onward  and  away. 
Broad  lies  the  world  and  fair  to  see; 
The  cuckoo  calls — is  calling  me. 

I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  Care, 
Who  used  my  very  bed  to  share, 
Since  that  first  mom,  when  airily 
The  cuckoo,  calling,  called  to  me. 

My  sweetheart's  face  ?     I  have  forgot. 
My  mother?     But  she  calls  me  not. 
From  that  sweet  bank,  from  that  dim  lea, 
The  cuckoo  calls — is  calling  me. 

And  I  must  go — I  may  not  choose; 
No  gain  there  is,  nor  aught  to  lose; 
And  soon — nay,  now — on  some  wild  tree 
The  bird  sits  long  and  waits  for  me. 

LOVE'S  MIBACLE   WILUAM  MORTON  PAYNE ATUNTIC 

'Tis  not  the  touch  of  hands,  'tis  not  the  light 
Shining  from  eves  that  tenderly  do  ^ze 
On  the  beloved  face,  'tis%not  the  praise 

Of  spoken  words  or  sung,  that  may  aright 

Reveal  the  spirit's  worship;  these  give  sight 
Of  Love's  fair  flower  and  tender  leafy  sprays; 
But  Love's  fruition  must  be  found  in  ways 

More  subtly  sought,  and  moods  more  recondite. 

'Tis  rather  in  the  hours  when  far  apart 

From  the  dear  sight  of  her  whose  very  thought 
Hallows  the  soul,  the  hours  with  memories  fraught, 

With  jreamings  filled,  when  to  the  eyelids  start 
Unbidden  tears;  Love's  miracle  then  wrought 

Touches  with  fire  the  altar  of  the  heart. 

DUn  AND  THE  SOUL  .  .HARRIET  PRESCOH  SPOFFORD.  .HARPER'S 

Out  of  the  depths  the  star-dust  drew, 
Out  of  the  primal  pulse  in  space 
That  at  the  Word  took  shape  and  place. 

Refined  through  great  and  fervent  heat 
To  purpling  light,  to  rotmded  grace. 

Out  of  the  dust  we  gathered  life. 
We  from  the  puls^  of  the  dust 
That  whirls  upon  the  windy  gust, 

That  still  to  meet  the  world  of  sky 
Aspires  in  every  grass-blade's  thrust. 

The  grass,  the  flint,  the  flower  is  one 
With  our  own  substance,  we  who  are 
The  little  brothers  of  the  star 

That  through  the  outer  universe 
On  mighty  lines  rolls  free  and  far. 


Yet  one  with  star-dust  though  the  frame. 
The  spirit  which  informs  its  clod 
Is  that  of  the  archangels  shod 

With  fire.  His  flaming  ministers, 
And  but  the  living  breath  of  God! 


IN0RAT1TUDE. 


.A.  L.  0.  H n.  JAMES'S  RAZETTE 


Not  till  the  cruel  roughening  of  the  way, 
Not  till  the  hopeless  tiring  of  the  feet. 
Not  till  the  dusk  and  fading  of  the  day 
Is  home  most  sweet. 

Not  till  our  joy  has  turned  to  memory, 

Not  till  our  hearts  are  wearied  out  with  fasting 
Do  we  lift  beaten  hands  and  cry  to  thee. 
Life  everlasting! 


IDEAUSM 


.  WALTER  LENNARD FORTNIRHTLY  REVIEW 


Do  you  remember,  love,  when  once  I  dreamed. 

In  a  rose  stmset  by  a  rosy  sea, 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  changing  colors  gleamed— 

Of  all  that  human  life,  well-lived,  might  be  ? 

You  laughed.     I  think  I  hear  your  laughter  rend 

The  sweet  illusion  of  a  future  age: 
It  was  not  thus,  you  said,  that  **that  great  end" 

Which  we  all  hope  for  ** dawns  on  history's  page." 

No,  **life  is  earnest,  life  is  real" — you 

Had  proved  it  so  through  many  a  dreary  act: 

And  dreams  were  valueless:  and  only  true, 
"Hard,  dry,  experimental,  actual  fact." 

Dear,  fond,  prosaic  babbler!     Yet  you  knew 
The  thousand  xmrehearsed  effects  of  mom; 

In  twilight  pale  the  inimitable  hue: 
In  midnight  dark  the  mystery  forlorn. 

You  saw  the  golden  glory  of  the  flower, 
You  saw  the  pageantry  of  heath  and  tree. 

What  are   they?     Visions  of  a  dreaming  hour. 
Brain-pictures,  deftly  wrought  by  you  and  me. 

Who  paints  the  rosy  tints  of  sky  and  sea? 

Whose  is  the  rapture  that  the  poet  dbreams? 
What  is  the  true  save  what  we  think  to  be? 

What  is  the  real  other  than  what  seems? 

THROUGH  SLUMRER  RATE    ....JOHN  WINWOOD. .  ..SMART  SE1 

Could  she  but  know  the  dream  I  send 

To  her  white  bed  to-night, 
The  road  o'  sleep,  from  end  to  end, 

Would  blossom  with  delight. 

And  tenderly  this  dream  of  mine 
Should  lead  through  Slumber  Gate, 

In  pathways  delicate  and  fine. 
To  that  far  place  I  wait. 

Why  is  it  that  the  niehts  go  on, 

And  still  I  stay  alone 
Between  the  darkness  and  the  dawn. 

Sick-hearted  for  my  own? 

Perchance,  my  dream  came  not  to  her. 

Or  loitered  until  day; 
Perchance,  she  mockea  my  messenger. 

And  flouted  it  away. 

Ah,  well,  I  only  know  I  wait 

Until  that  night  may  be. 
When  she  shall  slip  tlH'ough  Slumber  Gate, 

And  laugh  and  nm  with  me. 
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CHOICE  OF  BOOKS LONDON  ACADEMY 

In  accordance  with  our  custom,  we  sent  last 
week  to  a  number  of  well-known  men  and 
women  a  request  that  they  would  name  the 
two  books  which,  during  the  past  year,  they 
have  read  with  most  interest  and  pleasure. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  omit  the  reply  of  a 
certain  eminent  scholar,  as  we  could  not  read 
his  handwriting.  We  print  some  of  the  replies 
below: 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — I  have  not  read  any 
new  books  this  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — Margaret  L.  Woods's 
The  Princess  of  Hanover. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke — Two  recent  books 
have  made  more  impression  on  my  mind  than 
did  any  of  the  spring  publishing  season,  but  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  writing  once  a  year  is  that 
one  is  apt  to  think,  in  the  absence  of  any  book 
of  the  first  rank,  of  those  which  are  fresh  in 
one's  mind.  La  Maison  du  Pdche,  which  has 
had  an  extraordinary  success  in  France,  and 
Vandal's  first  volume  of  his  Av^nement  de 
Bonaparte,  are  the  two  books  which,  in  your 
words,  have  pleased  and  interested  me  most: 
though  in  the  case  of  the  novel  the  pleasure  is 
qualified  by  pain. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton — During  the 
last  year  my  reading  in  pure  literature  has  been 
chiefly  among  old  books.  I  therefore  am  not 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion you  raise.  Still  I  have  read  a  few  of  the 
books  published  during  the  last  year,  and  I 
niay  mention  one  that  has  specially  struck  me, 
on  account  of  its  brilliance,  its  fecundity  of 
thought  and  style.  I  allude  to  Love  and  the 
Soul  Hunters,  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  a  quite 
remarkable  book  as  regards  texture  of  style  and 
literary  qualities  generally. 

Dr.   Jessop — W.   S.    Lilly's    India   and    Its 
Problems.     Rudyard  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories. 
Dr.  Gamett — The  Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory.   The  Life  of  James  Martineau, 

Professor  Skeat — None ;  I  have  quite  enough 
to  do  to  read  the  old  ones. 

Mr.   Frederic    Harrison — Stephen   Phillips's 

Ulj^sses.     C.  H.  Frith's  The  Cromwellian  Army. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.   Pinero — Sir  Horace  Rum- 

bold's    Recollections    of   a    Diplomatist.     De 

Wet's  Three  Years*  War. 

Mr.  Edmtmd  Gosse — ^No  work  of  the  imagi- 


nation which  has  been  published  in  1902,  and 
which  I  have  read,  has  seemed  to  me  so  original, 
so  subtle,  or  sustained  at  so  high  a  pitch  of 
excellence,  as  Mr.  Henry  James's  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove. 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons — I  think  Lady  Gregory's 
Cuchullain  of  Muirthemne  is  the  most  impor- 
tant book  published  during  1902. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats — But  for  a  few  works  sent 
me  by  young  authors  I  should  have  read  no 
book  published  this  year,  so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, except  Lady  Gregory's  Cuchullain  of 
Muirthemne.  I  am  entirely  certain  of  the 
immortality  of  this  book,  and  doubt  if  such 
noble  and  simple  English  has  been  written 
since  the  death  of  Morris. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee — Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Studies 
of  a  Biographer  (second  series).  Mr.  A.  E. 
W.  Mason's  Four  Feathers. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas — Cunninghame  Grahame's 
Success.     Barrie's  Little  White  Bird. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton— Hilaire  Belloc's  The 
Path  to  Rome.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Just  So 
Stories. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti — I  could  only  name  one. 
I  read,  in  an  Italian  translation,  the  beginning 
(but  by  no  means  the  whole)  of  Maxim  Gorky's 
tale  entitled  I  Tre  (The  Three),  and  thought  it 
an  interesting,  remarkable  work.  I  also  read 
Conan  Doyle's  book  The  War  in  South  Africa, 
its  Cause  and  Conduct.  Did  not  particularly 
like  it,  and  considered  it  to  contain  some  serious 
misstatements. 

Mrs.  Craigie — Prof.  William  James's  The 
Will  to  Believe.  Tolstoy's  Les  Appels  aux 
Dirigeants. 

Miss  Braddon — Arthur  Morrison's  The  Hole 
in  the  Wall.  Miss  Cholmondeley's  Moth  and 
Rust. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett — Austin  Dobson's 
Richardson.  J.  M.  Barrie's  The  Little  White 
Bird. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells— The  book  that  has  inter- 
ested me  most  this  year  is  William  James's 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  found  at  least  seven  novels  or  short 
stories  interesting  and  remarkable.  I  send 
you  the  list  for  inclusion  or  omission  as  you 
think  fit:  Henry  James's  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  Joseph  Conrad's  Youth,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's Anna  of  the  Five  Towns,  W.  W.  Jacobs's 
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The  Monkey's  Paw  (in  The  Lady  of  the  Barge), 
J.  K.  Jerome's  Paul  Kelver,  Florence  Popham's 
The  Housewives  of  Edenrise,  Marriott  Watson's 
Godfrey  Mervale  (with  the  amusingly  brilliant 
finale). 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs — Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
Paul  Kelver.  Florence  Popham's  The  House- 
wives of  Edenrise. 

Benjamin  Swift — Horatio  F.  Brown's  The 
Venetian  Republic.  Sudermann's  Es  Lebe  das 
Leben. 

Ian  MacLaren — Kipling's  Just  So  Stories. 
The  Life  of  James  Martineau. 


TWO  SOm  OF  FICTION. 


H.  W.  BOYNTON ATUNTIC 


One  of  the  facts  now  commonly  admitted  is 
that  the  short  story  writer  is  exempt  from 
many  of  the  requirements  laid  upon  the  novel- 
ist. A  scene,  an  episode,  a  rapid  series  of 
events,  we  are  told,  is  all  that  he  can  be  expected 
to  deal  with;  and  conciseness  and  saliency  are 
the  only  qualities  we  can  require  in  his  product. 
But  how  is  this  saliency  to  be  measured.?  How 
are  we  going  to  distinguish  between  the  taking 
story  and  the  story  of  permanent  power?  In 
accordance  with  what  principle  is  the  blessed 
remnant  to  be  chosen  by  time  from  among  the 
ten  thousand  short  stories  now  printed  every 
year?  Or  will  they  be  chosen  for  different 
reasons,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any  single 
principle  whatever?  They  will  of  course  possess 
style;  but  as  I  vmderstand  style  to  be  nothing 
more  than  personality  grown  perfectly  articu- 
late, and  a  quality  possessed  by  every  true 
work  of  art,  I  see  no  reason  for  emphasizing  its 
importance  to  the  art  of  story-telling.  The 
main  question  would  be  answered,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  practically  open.  For  the 
question  that  we  are  really  asking  is.  How  does 
the  best  style  in  short  story  writing  differ  from 
the  best  style  in  long  story  writing?  That  it 
does  differ  is  apparently  indicated  by  the 
greater  difficulty  we  experience  in  determining 
the  relative  value  of  short  stories.  As  applied 
to  the  novel,  we  do  not  find  it  hard  to  solve  the 
problem  after  a  fashion.  We  say  that  the 
novel  will  live  or  not  according  to  the  richness 
or  poverty  of  its  interpretation  of  human  life. 
A  man  must  have  a  big  view  and  a  round  and 
hearty  voice,  or  he  will  not  be  a  great  novelist ; 
this  is  our  theory.  It  provides  us  with  an 
admirable  means  of  judging  the  massive, 
epical  type  of  novel. 

But  here  we  must  begin  to  qualify.  A  story 
is  not  necessarily  massive  because  it  is  long,  or 
insubstantial  because  it  is  short.  And  from 
this  consideration  we  may  be  led  to  speculate 


whether  much  of  the  confusion  which  attends 
our  appraisal  of  the  short  story  does  not  result 
from  an  attempt  to  make  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion upon  mechanical  grounds.  We  are  not 
able  to  classify  canvases  according  to  their 
size,  or  poems  according  to  their  length.  Why 
should  we  apply  the  foot-rule  to  works  of 
fiction?  No  doubt  a  composition  in  the  grand 
style  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  if  the  scale 
is  not  restricted.  But  small  things  are  not 
always  trivial.  Not  every  short  story  is  con- 
fined to  the  scene  or  the  episode;  and  ver>' 
many  long  stories  achieve  intricacy  but  not 
mass.  More  than  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  tales  is 
a  condensed  novel,  and  more  than  one  of  Mr. 
James's  novels  is  an  expanded  episode.  What. 
then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter?  Some- 
thing like  this,  it  seems  to  me :  That  the  quality 
of  the  tale,  so  far  as  it  is  differentiated  from  the 
novel,  is  lyrical  rather  than  epical ;  the  more  or 
less  emotional  interpretation  of  some  phase 
of  human  experience,  in  contrast  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  experience  in  the  large,  as 
discerned  by  the  creative  spirit  in  its  loftier 
and  serener  mood. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS,  OLD  AND  NEW   LONDON  SPECTATM 

Would  it  be  possible  to  establish  some  kind 
of  a  standard  child's  library?  Would  it,  that 
is,  be  a  possible  and  a  useful  undertaking  to 
collect  together  some  dozen  or  twenty  books 
which  the  verdict  of  time  has  pronounced  to  be 
good  rather  than  merely  exciting — a  child's 
book  can  easily  be,  but  not  often  is,  both — and 
which  a  child  would  be  the  happier  for  reading? 
The  question  is  suggested  by  the  enormous 
output  of  books  for  children  which  during  the 
last  few  years  has  flooded  the  market.  Their 
quality  is  undoubtedly  different  from  that  of 
the  children's  books  of  thirty  and  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago;  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
it  as  as  good. 

To  take  a  random  dozen — Grimm  and  Hans 
Andersen  could  never  be  left  out — what  books 
that  have  been  published  in  the  last  ten  years 
could  be  set  on  the  same  shelf  with,  say,  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
The  Heroes,  The  Water  Babies,  Masterman 
Ready,  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,  The 
Coral  Island,  The  Dog  Crusoe,  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper,  Feats  on  the  Fjord,  Dick  Sands, 
and  Tom  Brown — all  of  which  were  children's 
books  twenty  years  ago?  Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books  and  the  Just  So  Stories,  of  course,  would 
bear  the  comparison;  so  would  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  series  of  fairy-tale  books,  with  Mr, 
Henry  Ford's  charming  illustrations,  though 
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these  are  mostly  old  tales  retold.     But  when 
you  come  to  the  majority  of  childr'^^n's  illus- 
trated books  of  to-day — at  least,  to  those  which 
appear  to  be  popular — you  get   to   a   really 
curious  comparison  between  what  children  like 
(or  are  supposed  to  like)  now  and  what  was 
liked  in  the  '* sixties*'  and  ''seventies."     To- 
day there  is  a  queer  tendency  toward  hideous- 
ness.    Instead    of    being    given    stories    and 
pictures  of  beautiful  princesses  and  knights  and 
kings  and  fairies,  children  are  presented  with 
ugly  distortions  of  human  beings.     The  pic- 
tures, which  presumably  are  meant  to  amuse, 
are  of  men  with  enormous  heads,  ugly  bodies, 
tiny  legs;  the  nearer  you  can  get  to  a  concep- 
tion of  ugliness  alive  the  better,  apparently,  for 
purposes  of  illustration.     What  is  the  reason 
for  it?     Do  children  really  like  looking  at  and 
thinking  about  pictures  and  stories  of  ugly 
creatures?    We  do  not  believe  it.     All  children 
have  an  appreciation  of  what  is  quaint  and  out 
of  the  way,  and  like  to  be  told  stories  of  queer 
beasts  and  beings.     But  they  do  not  naturally 
love  what  is  ugly.     If  they  did  they  would  like 
ugly  people  and  ugly  animals  in  real  life,  and 
they  do  not  like  them. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  reality  a  large 

ethical  question — or  perhaps,  we  should  say,  a 

broad   educational    problem — underlying    the 

simple  question  of  the  selection  of  a  book  to 

give  a  child.     Is  it  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing 

for  a  child  to  look  at — even  if  only  to  laugh  at — 

what  is  ugly?  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  the 

more  that  ugliness  is  pointed  out  to  a  child,  and 

the  more  often  he  is  asked,  as  a  child,  to  look  at 

what  is  ugly,  the  more  inclined  he  will  be  to 

expect  and  to  select  what  is  ugly  when  he  is  a 

man?  The  men  and  women  who  take  the  most 

charitable  views  of  their  f? How-creatures,  who 

habitually  look  for  and  point  out  to  others  what 

is  good  rather  than  what  is  bad,  are  not  those 

who  can  be  imagined  to  have  taken,  as  children, 

a  delight  at  gazing  at  pictures  of  monsters.     It 

is  the  child  who  is  afraid  of  the  bobbing  and 

shrieking  puppets  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  show 

who  win  grow  up  the  kindliest  of  critics.     But 

if  it  is  admitted,  as  it  surely  must  be,  that  it  is 

better  for  children  to  see  beautiful  rather  than 

ugly  things,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 

present     tendency    toward     hideous     books? 

Certainly  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  a  general 

desire  on  the  part  of  children  for  ugliness — a 

demand,  that  is,  which  is  bound  to  be  met 

with  a  supply.     Children  do  not  demand  any 

particular  kind  of  book:  they  take  what  they 

are  given.      They  were  delighted  with   Kate 

Greenaway  twenty  years  ago:  they  cotdd  be 


taught  to  be  delighted  to-day.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  continued  existence  of  children's 
books  crowded  with  ugliness  and  distortions 
lies  with  the  giver  of  the  book,  who  is  not  a 
child.  He  is  attracted,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty 
of  grotesque  illustrations,  and  thinks  that  chil- 
dren will  be  attracted  also.  Yet  if  he  realized 
that  children,  like  other  people,  see  and  look  for 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  see  and  have 
pointed  out  to  them,  would  he  not  change  his 
gift-book?  A  child's  book^a  book  belonging 
to  the  child's  library — ought  to  have  a  certain 
nobility  about  it.  The  princes  ought  to  be 
brave  and  the  princesses  beautiful;  the  men 
and  women  and  children  ought  to  do  gracious 
things,  not  to  clown  through  a  hundred  pages 
of  knockabout  tomfoolery  and  twisted  ugliness. 
Yet  that  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  of  chil- 
dren's books  of  to-day — to  insist  on  what  is 
bizarre,  ridiculous,  and  monstrous.  The  tend- 
ency will  disappear  in  time,  when  people  realize 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  give  children  hideous 
things  to  play  with  and  think  about;  but  the 
strength  of  the  contrast  between  the  nursery 
and  schoolroom  books  of  to-day  and  thirty 
years  ago  is  curiously  noticeable. 


.CAROLYN    WELLS CRITERION 


BEQINNINQS    .... 

Some  one,  I  forget  whom,  said,  **  Beginnings 
were  invented  to  obstruct  continuations,"  but 
this  can't  be  true  of  novels,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstructive  beginning,  novels  continue, 
and  probably  will  do  so,  so  long  as  any  author 
and  reader  both  shall  live.  But  of  the  various 
possible  beginnings  it  is  interesting  to  note 
which  one  different  authors  consider  the 
least  obstructive.  Perhaps  the  bold  plunge  iti 
medias  res  is  oftenest  used  by  our  best,  or,  at 
least,  our  most  confident  authors.  This 
beginning  apparently  presupposes  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the  author's 
book,  and  therefore  establishes  at  once  a  con- 
fidential intimacy.  Kim  is  a  fair  example  of 
this  beginning: 

'*He  sat,  in  defiance  of  municipal  orders, 
astride  the  gun  Zam-Zammeh  on  her  brick 
platform  opposite  the   old  Ajaibgher — " 

Stevenson  adopts  this  plan  in  most  of  his 
books.     The  Master  of  Ballantrae  begins  thus: 

"The  full  truth  of  this  odd  matter  is  what  the 
world  has  long  been  looking  for  and  public 
curiosity  is  st;re  to  welcome." 

Henry  James,  too,  affects  this  opening.  The 
Awkward  Age  begins: 

**  Save  when  it  happened  to  rain,  Vanderbank 
always  walked  home,  but  he  usually  took  a 
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hansom  when  the  rain  was  moderate,  and 
adopted  the  preference  of  the  philosopher 
when  it  was  heavy." 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  assumption  of  the 
reader's  familiarity  with  existing  facts  is 
reached  in  What  Maisie  Knew,  whose  beginning 
sounds  more  like  a  continuation: 

"The  litigation  had  seemed  interminable, 
and  had  in  fact  been  complicated;  but  by  the 
decision  on  the  appeal  the  judgment  of  the 
divorce  court  was  confirmed  as  to  the  assign- 
ment of  the  child." 

Though  used  much  of  late,  this  beginning  is 
not  of  recent  origin,  for  Jane  Eyre  is  an  old 
instance  of  it: 

"There  was  no  possibility  of  taking  a  walk 
that  day—" 

Another  often  used  and  more  simple  begin- 
ning is  the  Once-Upon-a-Time  style. 

Witness  Jerome: 

**One  morning  in  early  May,  when  the  wind 
was  cold  and  the  sun  hot,  and  Jerome  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  he  was  in  a  favorite 
lurking  place  of  his,  which  nobody  but  himself 
knew." 

Frank  Stockton,  of  blessed  memory,  often 
adopted  the   Once-Upon-a-Time  opening. 

Ardis  Claverden  opens: 

**  On  a  pleasant  morning,  at  the  very  end  of 
summer,  a  man  W€is  sitting  upon  a  fence  by  a 
roadside." 

The  conversational  opening  is  a  favorite 
with  many  authors,  and,  in  capable  hands,  it 
has  its  advantages.  Kipling  begins  The  Light 
That  Failed  in  this  way: 

*"  What  do  you  think  she'd  do  if  she  caught 
us?  We  oughtn't  to  have  it,  you  know,'  said 
Maisie." 

And  Sir  George  Tressady  begins  with  an 
unprovoked  speech. 

Reference  to  Infancy  is  another  mode.  This 
dates  back  to  David  Copperfield,  occurs  in 
Richard  Carvel,  But  is  found  in  its  most 
delightful  phase  thus  in  Sentimental  Tommy: 

"The  celebrated  Tommy  first  comes  into 
view  on  a  dirty  London  stair,  and  he  was  in 
sexless  garments,  which  were  all  he  had,  and 
he  was  five,  so,  though  we  are  looking  at  him, 
we  must  do  it  sideways,  lest  he  sit  down  htir- 
riedly  to  hide  them." 

The  Geographical  Beginning  is  rational,  and 
much  used  by  practical  writers.  The  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana  says  first: 

"There  is  a  fertile  stretch  of  flat  lands  in 
Indiana  where  unagrarian  Eastern  travelers 
glancing  from  car  windows  shudder  and  return 
their  eyes  to  interior  upholstery,  preferring 


even  the  swaying  caparisons  of  a  Pullman  to 
the  monotony  without." 

Mr.  Ho  wells,  being  extremely  practical, 
begins  Indian  Summer  thus: 

**  Midway  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence, 
where  three  arches  break  the  lines  of  the  little 
jewelers'  booths  glittering  on  either  hand — " 

While  Kate  Bonnet  plainly  states: 

**The  month  was  September  and  the  place 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bridgetown,  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes." 

A  large  concourse  of  authors  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Pictorial  Beginning.     Note  Caleb  West: 

**The  rising  sim  burned  its  way  through  a 
low-lying  mist  that  hid  the  river  and  flashed 
its  searchlight  rays  over  the  sleeping  city." 

And  The  King's  Jackal: 

'*The  private  terrace  of  the  Hotel  Grand 
Bretagne,  at  Tangier,  was  shaded  by  a  great 
awning  of  red  and  green  and  yellow,  and 
strewn  with  colored  mats,  and  plants  in  pots, 
and  wicker  chairs." 

An  amplification,  or  perhaps  a  development, 
of  the  Pictorial  Beginning  is  the  Atmospheric 
Opening.  This  is  more  subtle  and  gives  the 
reader  a  hint  of  conditions  rather  than  a 
material  picture.  It  is  useful  to  indicate  a 
bucolic  atmosphere — witness  David  Harum: 

**  David  poured  half  of  his  secon<f  cup  of  tea 
into  his  saucer  to  lower  its  temperature  to  the 
drinking  point,  and  helped  himself  to  a  second 
cut  of  ham  and  a  third  egg.** 

The  influences  of  locality  may  be  cleverly 
indicated  by  this  Atmospheric  Beginning.  On 
the  first  page  of  Blix  we  read: 

"It  had  just  struck  nine  from  the  cuckoo 
clock  that  hung  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
dining-room,  when  Victorine  brought  in  the 
halved  watermelon  and  set  it  in  front  of  Mr. 
Bessemer *s  plate." 

And  turning  to  Trilby,  a  book  that  is  all 
atmosphere,  we  find  in  its  Atmospheric  Begin- 
ning only  a  foretaste  of  jo)rs  to  come: 

'*  It  was  a  fine,  sunny,  showery  day  in  April. 
The  big  studio  window  was  open  at  the  top, 
and  let  in  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  nortH^-est. 
Things  were  beginning  to  look  shipshai>e  at 
last.  The  big  piano  had  arrived  fsom  England 
and  lay,  freshly  tuned,  alongside  the  eastern 
wall;  on  the  wall  opposite  was  a  panoply  of 
foils,  masks,  and  boxing-gloves." 

After  reading  that,  who  covdd  help  corLtin-u- 
ing? 

Wherefore,  let  the  young  and  inexperienced 
author  have  a  care  as  to  his  beginnings,  for 
thereby  often  hangs  the  success  or  non-suceess 
of  a  tale. 
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The  London  Academy,  following  its  custom 
of  some  years'  standing,  has  written  to  a  number 
of  prominent  men  and  women  asking  what 
two  books  of  the  last  year  they  enjoyed  the  most. 
In  our  department  of  Literary  Thought  and 
Opinion  we  print  several  of  the  replies  thus 
received.     Many  very  noteworthy  things  come 
from  a  study  of  these.     First,  that  some  very 
eminent  men  of  literary  quality  have  read  no 
new  books,  their  position  being  very  well  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Prof.  Skeat,  the  renowned 
student  of  Chaucer:  "I  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  read  the  old  ones. ' '    Of  the  others  many  have 
found  but  a  single  book  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. And  finally,  of  those  who  recalled  one  or 
two  books,   few  thought   any  novels  of    the 
popular  sort  of  value.     Mr.  James's  new  book, 
The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  has  won  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  H.  G.  Wells.     Mr. 
Kipling's  Just  So  Stories  has  appealed  to  Ian 
MacLaren,  G.   K.  Chesterton  and  Dr.  Jessop. 
While  Mr.  Barrie's  The  Little  White  Bird  has  a 
single  admirer  in  E.  V.  Lucas. 

^Thelist  is  pectdiar — very  peculiar — ^but 

it  is  a  great  sidelight  upon  the  reading  of  the 
literary  man.  The  very  divergence  of  taste 
shows  individuality  and  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. And  where  these  exist  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  immense  literary  popularity.  It  is 
blind  following  that  makes  the  tremendous 
sales.  Just  as  the  persistence  of  advertising 
advances  the  sale  of  a  new  breakfast  food,  so 
does  advertising  advance  the  sale  of  the  new 
novel.  And  as  the  sale  dies  out  on  the  cereal 
up  comes  a  new  cereal,  so  as  the  sale  of  one  book 
dies  out  up  comes  another.  As  Misther  Dooley 
once  remarked,  "Women  do  all  the  readin'  of 
books" ;  the  figure  of  the  cereal  is  still  carried 
out. 

More  works  and  more  upon  the  Boer 

War.  And  now  the  literary  instinct  has  tainted 
even  the  practical  sober  women.  Mrs:  Delarey 
is  to  publish  a  book,  telling  of  the  war  as 
it  affected  the  women.  The  Transvaal  will 
soon  be  so  Anglicized  that  every  Kopje  will  con- 
tain upon  its  tiny  peak  a  poetess  or  novelist. 
Mighty  is  civilization! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Mr.  Kruger's  book  of  memoirs  is 
almost  a  drug  on  the  English  market,  while 


De  Wet's  is  a  veritable  bargain  counter  specialty. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  romance  about 
the  fighter  that  the  statesman  never  possesses. 
This  may  account  for  the  above  state  of  affairs ; 
likewise  there  might  be  some  question  of  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter. 

The    London    Reader   of    Plays    again 

rushes  into  the  breach  and  saves  the  day.  His 
most  recent  dictum  is  the  refusal  to  grant  a 
license  for  a  play  called  Paradise  Lost,  based 
upon  Milton's  poem  of  the  same  name.  The 
censor  bars  the  play  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
"scriptural."  Evidently  the  gentleman  refuses 
to  make  his  position  a  sinecure. 

Among  a  collection  of  letters  and  draw- 
ings by  Thackeray  to  be  sold  shortly  is  an 
excellent  unpublished  specimen  of  his  clever- 
ness in  writing  rhymed  prose  epistles.  The 
letter  in  question,  which  is  to  Miss  Kate  Perry, 
reads  as  follows : 

Well,  I  thought  assure  as  sure  could  be,  should  find 
a  letter  from  kind  J.  E.  Pray  why  doesn't  ^he  write 
to  mc?  I'd  like  to  know,  and  if  not  she,  where's  her 
sister,  Miss  K.  P.  ?  One  or  other  is  surely  free  to  send 
a  line  to  double  you  tea.  What  is  the  reason?  I 
have  often  said.  Are  Kate  and  Jane  both  ill  in  bed  ? 
Is  that  little  shivering  greyhound  dcr.d  ?  or  has  any- 
thing possibly  happened  to  1  Vcd  ?  or  have  they  taken 
a  friend  instead,  of  that  old  fellow  they've  often  fed 
(along  with  Vciiables,  Clem  c.d  Sped)  with  a  broken 
nose  and  a  snowy  head?  Tell  me,  how  shall  the 
riddle  be  read  ? 

-The  London  Punch  has  been  giving  Aids 


for  Authors,  "being  a  few  suggestions  for  intend- 
ing novelists  who  are  otherwise  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  profession  of  letters,  but  hap- 
pen not  to  have  any  initial  ideas."  We  give 
below  one  of  these  "plots" : 

In  Quest  of  the  Infinite. 
A  Study  on  two  Planes  of  Being. 
(Esoteric  Series.) 
Romney  Vandyke,  artist,  prostrate  with  aggra- 
vated neuritis,  brought  on  by  three  months'  inces- 
sant toil  on  his  picture,  A  Vision  of  Vastness,  content 
to  recognize  that  the  Soul  is  All,  the  Body  Nothing, 
and  Pain  non-existent.     Feels  henceforth  that  the 
sole  duty  of  Man  is  to  liberate  the  Ego  from  the  chains 
of  sense,  and  to  send  it  forth  enfranchised  in  quest  of 
the  infinite. 

Awkward  situation  with  Mary  Brewer,  his  betrothed . 
Mary,  suffering  with  toothache,  refuses  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Pain,  resents  her  lover's 
attempts  to  raise  her  to  the  Higher  Levels,  and 
prefers  to  go  to  dentist.  Soul  of  Romney  grieved. 
Further  progress  of  Romney  in  the  realms  of  mysti- 
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cism  and  further  occasions  of  loss  of  teniper  on  part 
of  Mary.  Engagement  finally  broken  off  on  ground 
of  incompatibility  of  temperaments.  .  Marriage  of 
Mary  to  man  of  strictly  business  habits.  Departure 
of  Romney  to  the  Temple  of  Wisdom  in  California 
for  the  Higher  Consolation. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Paine  is  to  write  a  biography 

of  the  late  Thomas  Nast.  This  book,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  dead  cartoonist,  should 
be  full  of  interest. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Crosland,  who  wrote  that 

sensational  book,  The  Unspeakable  Scot,  is  to 
produce  another  book  which,  judging  from  the 
title  and  author,  should  be  even  more  striking. 
Lovely  Woman  is  Mr.  Crosland*s  new  theme,  a 
theme  old  enough  and,  big  enough  for  any  man. 
No  woman  ever  attempts  this;  wherein  the 
gentler  sex  proves  itself  the  wiser. 

A  new  book,  containing  one  long  and 

several  short  stories  by  Henry  James,  is 
announced.  Commenting  on  this,  the  Tribune 
takes  occasion  to  say: 

With  Mr.  James's  preferences  in  the  matter  of  an 
abiding  place  his  readers  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do;  but  they  are  certainly  justified  in  wondering 
what  effect  an  American  environment  would  have 
had  on  his  talents.  Life  in  France  and  in  England 
has  apparently  confirmed  him  in  careful,  finical,  fas- 
tidious literary  methods — methods  almost  old  maid- 
ish  in  refinement,  precision  and  frigiditjr.  His  earlier 
work  is  stronger,  if  less  finished,  than  his  later  books. 
What  would  the  latter  have  been  if  the  author  had 
remained  an  American? 

The  poems  in  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories 

have  been  set  to  music  and  will  be  published  in 
a  volume  by  themselves.  If  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  this  is  a  going  back  to  source.  All  of 
Kipling's  verse  has  a  lyric  swing  and  musical 
cadence  which  suggest  that  it  might  have  been 
composed  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano. 

A  rather  fancy  sum  was  that  paid  for  a 

book  the  other  day  in  London ;  $2,500  was  the 
price  given  for  an  original  edition  of  Carslake's 
Gaelic  Translation  of  John  Knox's  Geneva 
Liturgy.  There  are  very  few  copies  of  this 
work  extant  and  none  are  in  perfect  condition. 
At  the  same  sale  a  first  edition  of  Keats' 
poems  inscribed  by  the  poet  to  B.  R.  Haydon 
was  sold  at  $885.  Alas  for  the  poets  of  to-day. 
There  are  many  editions  which  do  not  bring  in 
as  much.  Nor  is  the  proportion  in  accordance 
with  merit.  For  we  have  really  good  poets 
to-day,  and  were  the  emolument  greater,  would 
have  more.  Recently  there  has  been  a  pleas- 
urable increase  in  the  number  of  books  of  poems. 
There  is  a  fund  of  good  poetry  waiting  to  be 
discovered. 

When  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  The  Story  of 

the  Other  Wise  Man  was  translated  into  Turk- 


ish, it  was  submitted,  in  the  usual  course,  to  the 
censor.  That  worthy  approved  all  the  book 
except  its  title,  which  he  said  would  not  do. 

"Why  will  it  not  do?"  the  publisher  asked. 

"Because  it  is  not  true,"  was  the  solemn 
answer. 

The  publisher  was  puzzled.  "  Not  true ?  "  he 
asked.     "In  what  respect  is  it  not  true?" 

"Because,"  explained  the  censor,  "there  is 
no  Wise  Man  but  Mahomet." 

The  title  was  accordingly  changed  to  one 
which,  if  translated  freely  into  English,  would 
read,  "How  the  Other  Scientist  Got  Left 
Behind." 

The  North  American  Review  began  the 

new  year  with  a  decided  innovation  in  admit- 
ting fiction  between  its  covers.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  Henry  James's  novel,  The  Am- 
bassador, appeared  in  the  January  number. 
If  the  Review  can  keep  its  fiction  ptire  in 
quality  and  very  small  in  quantity,  the  innova- 
tion will  prove  decidedly  a  benefit. 

Horace  Howard  Fumess,  Jr.,  is  following 

in  the  footsteps  of  his  famous  father,  the 
editor  of  The  Variorum  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Fumess  has  been  a  deep  and  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  Avon  Bard,  is  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Professor  Child  of  Harvard,  and  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  editing  the  above 
edition,  which  is,  of  course,  the  finest  and.  com- 
pletest  edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  will  here- 
after devote  himself  to  the  historical  plays, 
while  his  father  edits  the  comedies. 

The    announcement    that    Mr.     Irving 

Bacheller  will  shortly  publish  a  book  of  poems 
is  not  without  suggestive  meaning.  The 
number  of  well-known  novelists  who  write 
verse  increases  daily.  The  versatile  genius 
of  Mr.  Kipling  or  the  charm  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne  of  course  hardly  applies  here.  But  Mr. 
Meredith  has  written  some  very  beautiful 
poetry,  as  have  also  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr. 
Hardy.  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  recently  had  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poems  from  her  pen 
and  Mr.  Owen  Wister  has  his  name  in  print 
over  some  rather  humorous  verses  done  f()r 
Remington  drawings.     These  are  but  examples. 

It  is  not  surprising  at  all  to  see  novelists 

thus  writing  poetry.  Every  great  novelist 
must  have  the  instinct  of  the  poet  in  him.  It 
is  poetry  which  lifts  his  work  and  stamps  it 
with  the  mark  of  lasting  worth.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  ephemeral  and  the 
enduring  novel  is  that  one  is  narrow,  pettv,  and 
small  in  its  appeal,  while  the  other  has  the 
breath  and  sweep  of  life  in  it.  And  it  is 
poetry  that  gives  this  very  quality. 
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There  is   not   much  to  be  said    about  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie.     Those  who  have  read  him  need 
not  be  told  of  his  exquisite  humor  and  pathos, 
his  absolutely  unique  individuality  and  charm. 
Those  who  have  not  read  him  will  not  draw  a 
whit  nearer  to  him  for  all  the  words  that  may 
be  written.     After  all  one  might  sum  up  Mr. 
Barrie:  "  Only  name  him  and  he  is  all-praised." 
Mr.  Barrie  is  now  in  his  forty-second  year.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University.     His 
literary  success  began  with   Better   Dead,  in 
1 887.     Since  that  time  the  principal  novels  and 
stories  which  have  come  from  his  pen  are  as 
follows:    Auld    Licht    Idylls,    An    Edinburgh 
Eleven,  When  a  Man's  Single,  1888;  A  Window 
in  Thrums,    1889;  My  Lady  Nicotine,    1890; 
The  Little  Minister,  1891 ;  Sentimental  Tommy, 
Margaret   Ogilvy,    1896;  Tommy  and  Grizcl, 
1900;     The    Little    White     Bird,     1902.     In 
addition  he  has  written  many  successful  pla3rs: 
The  Professor's  Love  Story,  1895;  The  Little 
Minister,    1897;   The    Wedding   Guest,    1900. 
Sunlight   and   optimism   and   art   play   all 
thipugh  Mr.  Barrie's  writings.     Who  can  for- 
get   Tommy   or   Margaret   Ogilvy  or  Grizel; 
or,    to    go    further   back,    the   fanciftil   Lady 
Babbie?     Absolutely  unique  he  standi  in  his 
field,  a  man  who  writes  honestly  and  ^xjauti- 
fully,  one  who  betters  the  world  of  letters  and 
life. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  completed  two 

lew  plays,  both  of  which  will  probably  be  pro- 
luced  in  Paris  this  summer.  It  is  good  to 
notice  that  while  one  of  them  is  a  fairy  story 
he  other  is  a  play  of  modem  life.  Let  us 
lope  that  M.  Maeterlinck  will  hereafter  put 
lis  poetry  nearer  to  the  daily  life  and  bring 
is  idealism  and  power  to  the  portrayal  of 
uman    beings  rather  than  abstractions. 

^This  recalls  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alfred 

ustin*s  three-act  drama  in  blank  verse  has 
ten  secured  by  Beerbohm  Tree.  The  title  is 
lodden  Field.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Laureate 
>  redeem  himself.  The  world  attends.  Like- 
ise  let  Mr.  Phillips  look  to  his  laurels. 
The  London  Academy,  discussing  Mr. 
List  in 's  venture,  sajrs  that,  **in  writing  a  play 
r  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  strictly 
(Jo-wing  the  precedent  set  by  Poets  Laureate. 
^nyson  had  three  plays  produced  at  the 
rcetxm,  and  if  Wordsworth  is  unknown  as  a 


dramatist,  all  the  earlier  holders  of  the  office 
were  playwrights,  from  Ben  Jonson,  Davenant, 
and  their  obsctire  successors  to  the  great  day 
of  Dry  den,  and  the  less  illustrious  reigns  of 
Shad  well,  Nahum  Tate  and  CoUey  Gibber. 
Really  it  was  almost  demanded  of  Mr.  Austin 
that  he  should  write  a  play." 

But  Mr.  Austin  is  not  the  only  English 

poet  to  have  his  fling  at  the  drama.  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman — he  of  An  Englishwoman's 
Love- Letters  fame — has  written  a  religious 
drama  called  Bethlehem,  which  has  already 
been  produced.  The  conception  and  execution 
of  this  Nativity  play  are  so  modem  and  unique 
that  Mr.  Housman  has  felt  the  need  to  justify 
them.     This  he  does  in  the  following  terms : 

In  spiritual  matters  the  past  tense  is  foolishness; 
everything  "is,"  nothing  "was."  Christmas  is  not 
merely  commemorated;  it  is  in  our  midst  year  by 

Sear;  and  the  present  tense  is  the  only  one  that  can 
e  applied  to  it.  To  make  Christmas  present  in  my 
play  has  been  my  chief  aim.  So  my  shepherds  are 
not  Hebrew  shepherds;  they  are  English  and  Chris- 
tian. They  do  but  rehearse,  as  do  the  peasants  of 
Oberammergau,  the  event  which  already  fiUs  their 
lives.  No  explanation  is  needed  as  they  run  to 
Bethlehem,  knowing  already  what  awaits  them  there ; 
and  when  they  enter  the  stable  it  is  as  Christian 
worshipers  coming  to  kneel  by  the  "crib,"  and  to 
say  a  "Hail,  Mary!"  before  the  Lady- Altar.  My 
wish  is  to  show  how  the  thrill  of  the  expected  event 
can  give  as  great  a  dramatic  effect  as  the  unexpected; 
that  the  knowledge  of  things  does  not  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  wonder  of  them ;  an  essential  element  of  the 
drama  will  be  its  familiarity  to  those  that  hear  it. 

——Nothing  could  be  better  than  to  see  how 
the  literary  and  poetic  drama  is  coming  back 
again.  Plays  are  being  widely  printed  and  are 
read  more  and  more  each  day.  It  will  not  be 
long  now  before  the  drama  shall  again  take  its 
prestine  place.  It  is  bound  to  come.  We  are 
growing  so  wearied  of  the  machine-made  novel. 
Art  is  bound  to  have  its  turn. 

Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  has  been 

stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  women's  rights.  First  a  lecture  before 
the  staid  Pilgrim  Mothers,  and  then  a  climax  in 
the  January  Harper's,  with  her  Omar  for  Ladies. 
This  is  not  quite  the  light  in  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  view  that  delightful  portrayer  of  child 
life,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  pleasant  one. 
Continue  the  good  work,  Miss  Daskam. 

S.  E.  Kiser's  charming  little  book,  Love 

Sonnets  of  an  Office  Boy,  is  getting  a  good  deal 
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of  notice  abroad.  The  book  deserves  it,  for  it 
is  delightfully,  refreshingly  original  and  piquant. 

Mr.  Kipling's  recent  poem  in  the  London 

Times  on  the  Anglo-German  alliance  has  pro- 
duced a  prodigious  stir.  This  is  quite  natural. 
Everything  Kipling  does  produces  a  stir.  And 
how  he  does  love  the  foreigners.  The  Russians  I 
and  now  the  Germans : 

That  we  must  lie  off  a  lightless  coast  ' 

And  haul  and  back  and  veer, 
At  the  will  of  the  breed  that  have  wronged  us  most 

For  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  year  I 

There  was  never  a  shame  in  Christendie 

They  laid  not  to  our  door — 
And  ye  say  we  must  take  the  winter  sea 

And  sail  with  them  once  more? 

Look  South !     The  gale  is  scarce  o'erpast 

That  stripped  and  laid  us  down, 
When  we  stood  forth  but  they  stood  fast 

And  prayed  to  see  us  drown. 

The  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold, 

Our  w^oiuias  are  bleeding  yet — 
And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 

To  help  them  press  for  a  debt  I 

'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 

That  use  upon  the  seas, 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  find 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these  ? 

Rather  strong  words  these  and — rather  good 
poetry.  It  is  hard  ringing  verse,  but  it  beats 
and  throbs  with  vitality  and  power. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 

wood,  on  December  26,  robbed  American  litera- 
ture of  a  woman  whose  work  was  full  of  promise 
and  merit.  Mrs.  Catherwood  was  a  Western 
woman.  Her  home  for  several  years  had  been 
in  Chicago.  She  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1847,  ^i^d 
was  married  to  James  Steel  Catherwood  in  1887. 
Mrs.  Catherwood  wrote  Craque-o'-Doom,  Old 
Caravan  Days,  The  Secret  at  Roseladies,  The 
Bells  of  St.  Anna,  the  Story  of  Tonty,  The 
Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,  Old  Kaskaskia,  The 
White  Islander,  The  Chase  of  St.  Castin  and 
other  Tales,  The  Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Town  and 
the  Little  Renault,  The  Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Bony  and  Ban,  Mackinac  and  Lake  Stories  and 
Spanish  Peggy.  Her  most  important  book 
was,  of  course,  Lazarre. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Catherwood  causes 

one  to  look  back  over  the  past  year  and  con- 
sider how  great  has  been  our  literary  loss.  In 
Bret  Harte  there  has  passed  away  one  of  our 
most  famous  writers.  Scarcely  less  sad  and 
even  more  poignant  was  the  death  of  Frank  R. 
Stockton.  The  tragic  end  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
closed  abruptly  a  career  that  was  just  beginning 


to  shape  into  definiteness.  While  the  pitiful 
death  of  Frank  Norris  is  so  recent  that  the  pain 
is  still  felt.  In  addition,  the  gloomy  sad  record 
contains  the  name  of  E,  L.  Godkin. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  roll  of  honor. 

But  the  world  at  large  has  also  suffered^  Jean 
de  Bloch,  Emile  Zola,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  George 
Henty,  George  Douglas  Brown,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der, and  Lord  Acton  are  some  of  the  better 
known  names  that  circle  the  globe. 

The  grief  is,  however,  not  absolute,  for 
while  the  loss  has  been  great,  it  has  not  left  us 
utterly  bereft.  We  have  still  great  men  left: 
men  like  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen,  and  Morley ,  Phillips, 
James,  Swinburne,  to  mention  but  a  few  from 
many. 

Realism   m   fiction    has   found   a  new 

sponsor  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  Imagine  the 
author  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  Dolly 
Dialogues  in  this  r61e,  you  who  can.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  case  of  the  comedian  who  ever  thinks 
that  he  can  play  tragedy.  Still  Mr.  Hope  has 
come  nearer  to  realism  than  ever  before  in  his 
new  book,  The  Intrusion  of  Peggy — delightful, 
fanciful,  romantic  realism. 

Dr.    Charles    A.    Eastman,    author   of 

Indian  Boyhood,  an  excerpt  from  which  we 
published  last  month,  is  a  full-blood  Sioux 
Indian.  Mr.  Eastman  lived  for  fifteen  years 
of  his  past  life  as  a  member  of  a  Sioux 
tribe  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "savagery." 
Then  brought  into  civilization  by  his  father, 
he  was  educated  in  the  "white  man's  way,"  and 
lives  in  that  way  to-day.  The  significant  facts 
of  his  life  are  these:  He  was  trained  as  an  Indian 
for  fifteen  years,  and  as  a  white  man  for  nearly 
the  same  length  of  time.  Beginning  without  a 
word  of  the  English  language  or  a  civilized 
conception,  he  prepared  for  college  in  nine  years. 
He  never  attended  a  Government  school,  but 
spent  twelve  years  of  his  school  and  college 
life  in  leading  institutions  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation. Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forebears  were 
"agency"  Indians,  nor  has  he  ever  received 
rations  or  annuities.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  as  was  his  father 
before  him.  By  profession  he  is  a  physician, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  Government  sur- 
geon connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Mr.   Jack  London,  the  novelist,  is   an 

ardent  student  of  sociology,  and  has  lately 
spent  some  time  in  the  East  End  of  London 
busy  in  observing  slum  life  there.  He  dressed 
as  an  American  sailor  looking  for  employment 
and  carried  little  or  no  money.  Just  now  he  is 
living  in  a  bungalow  near  San  Francisco,  with 
an  outlook  over  the  Golden  Gate. 
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BEWITCHED 


.&  FOX  SMITH LONDON  OUTLOOK 


0  none  may  share  the  sorrow 
And  none  may  break  the  spell, 

For  I  ha'  crost  the  weird  water 
An*  dnmk  o*  weepin*  well. 

An*  I  ha'  pluckt  the  bitter  fruit 

Of  Elfinland  forlorn, 
An*  spoke  wi*  the  wan  woman 
•Beneath  the  twisted  thorn. 

0  I  ha'  bought  dark  wisdom 

For  the  heart  within  me  sold, 
An*  I  ha*  gi'en  my  livin'  soul 

For  a  mint  of  fairy  gold. 

The  stream  runs  on  i'  the  old  way, 
The  birds  sing  on  the  trees, 
.  An'  the  sun  shines  on  the  hillside, 
But  I  know  nought  o*  these. 

There  is  no  man  dare  speak  wi'  me, 

No  home  where  I  may  dwell. 
For  I  ha'  crost  the  weird  water 

An*  drunk  o*  weepin*  well. 

•U)  HOME  WEEK  IN  POOUNK H.  S.  KELLER. . . .  N.  Y.  HERALD 

How  air  ye,  Ezra?    Wal,  by  gum! 

It  duz  me  good  ter  see  ye  hum. 

This  Ole  Hum  Week,  it  seems  ter  fetch 

The  ney'b'rin  folks  right  down  the  stretch. 

Be'n  'way  a  lot  o'  years  frum  us — 

Le's  see,  ye  useter  arive  the  bus 

Ter  bring  the  people  frum  the  train, 

In  sunshine  or  in  time  o'  rain. 

An'  then,  b'gosh!  ye  got  a  pull 

In  politicks,  an'  soaked  yer  full 

O'  fluence  till  ye  got  a  seat 

In  State  Assembly,  slick  an'  neat. 

An'  then  ye  got  anuther  lift. 

An'  took  a  new  holt  on  yer  shift. 

Until  ye  landed  in  the  pen 

Where  Uncle  Sam  keeps  Congressmen. 

Ye  ain't  forgot  the  old-time  joys 

Ye  had  among  the  Podunk  boys? 

Good;  glad  yer  memory  hain't  slow — 

How  '^ut  thet  ten  loaned  years  ago? 

MOIE  nWBLEllS ATUNTA  CONSTITUTION 

Moses  in  de  bullrush. 

Mighty  clost  de  sea; 
'Spose  de  tide  hed  riz  up  ? 

Whar  would  Moses  be? 

Joshua  in  de  battle. 

Ain't  got  light  ter  see; 
'Spose  de  sun  been  sleepy? 

Whar  would  Joshua  be? 

Jonah  in  de  big  storm — 

Whar  would  Jonah  be 
£f  de  big  whale  hadn't  said; 

"Dis  too  much  for  me?" 


Tarryfyin*  problems — 

Des  won  t  bresh  away! 
Hope  we'll  see  'em  plainer 

Wen  come  de  risin'  day! 

A  RURAL  BEAUZATI0N...J0SH2WINK.... BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

Our  Alice  has  got  back  from  the  city — 

Hair  fixed  up  fine  as  a  fiddle, 
Which  ain't  nothin'  half  like  so  pretty 

As  her  usual  part  in  the  middle. 
Happenin*  t*  drive  down  t*  the  station. 

aght  of  her  set  my  heart  hummin*, 
Though  I  wouldn*t  for  the  all  of  creation 

Admit  that  I  knew  she  was  comin*. 

Cars  had  stopped  when  I  spied  her — 

Somethin*  'tore  time  t*  get  out, 
An'  I  wasn't  slow  gettin'  beside  her, 

If  there  was  other  people  about; 
But  'count  of  her  'cquired  city  graces, 

An'idees  I  saw  she  had  found  there. 
Though  I  haided  up  home  her  an'  her  laces, 

I  didn't  feel  fit  t'  go  'round  there. 

Still  I  found  her  as  pleasant  as  ever 

Next  evenin'  on  happenin'  t'  call; 
'Nquired  'bout  the  folks,  an'  the  river, 

An*  the  farm,  an'  the  pasture  an'  all — 
But  town  life  don't  hitch  up  with  Alice, 

She'd  lost  twenty  poimds  I  could  see — 
Worst  of  it — though  I  don't  bear  no  malice, 

It's  the  part  of  her  used  t'  like  me ! , 

'•THE  RUCKRIRD" MOIRA  O'NEILL OUTLOOK 

There's  a  bird  that  sings  in  the  Narrow  Glen, 
The  brave  black  bird  with  a  golden  bill, 

He'll  call  me  afther  him,  an'  then 
•  He'll  flit,  an'  lave  me  still. 

A  bird  I  had  was  one'st  my  own, 
Oh.  dear,  my  Colleen  Dhu  to  me! 

My  nest  is  cold,  my  bird  has  flown — 
An'  the  blackbird  sings  to  me. 

Oh,  never  think  I'll  tell  her  name, 

I'll  only  sing  that  her  heart  was  true: 
My  blackbird!  ne'er  a  thing's  the  same 

Since  I  was  losin'  you. 
'Tis  lonesome  in  the  Narrow  Glen, 

An'  rain  drops  heavy  from  the  tree; 
But  whiles  I  '11  think  I  hear  her  when 

The  blackbird  sings  to  me. 

I'll  make  a  cradle  of  my  breast, 

Her  image  all  its  child  shall  be. 
My  throbbm'  heart  shall  rock  to  rest 

The  care  that's  wasting  me. 
A  Night  of  Sleep  shall  end  my  pain, 

A  sunny  Mom  shall  set  me  free, 
An*  when  I  wake  I'll  hear  again 

My  blackbird  sing  to  me. 
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'•MAIY  LIZ" BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

'Pears  to  be  a  certainty, 

Ev*ry  dadblame'  fad  they  is, 
Comes  arotin'  to  this  here  town, 

Is  took  up  by  Mary-liz. 
First,  she  had  the  "higher  art," 

An*  the  attic's  cluttered  yit 
With  the  buckets,  pans  an'  things 
•     That  she  said  was — I  forgit. 

Then  she  tried  to  elocutel 

Raised  the  rafters — it's  a  fac', 
When  she  tore  her  hair,  an'  howled 

In  that  piece,  **The  Maniac." 
Nex'  she  had  was — le'  me  see — 

What  was  that  there  kind  o'  art 
Where  you  learned  to  fall  down  right? 

What'5  the  name?    Oh,  yesl  Delsarte. 

Women's  clubs!  She's  joined  enough 

To  bewilder  any  saint. 
Wrote  a  paper — ^has  it  yet — 

"Is  it  WomanUke  to  Faint?" 
Then  she  had  the  euchre  fad — 

Talk  an'  shuffle — cut  an*  jump, 
Half  the  time  she'd  be  in    tears, 

'Cause  she  didn't  play  the  trump. 

Women's  fads  is  just  like  germs — 

Always  catchin'I  An',  gee  whiz! 
They  know  what  they're  doin'  of 

When  they  htmt  up  Mary-liz! 
Don|t  know  what  she  11  take  up  nex'. 

Kind  o'  wonderin',  you  see, 
'Cause  just  at  the  present  time 

Mary-liz's  fad  is  me  I 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  REOUUR.  .ROBERT  V.CABB.  .COLLIER*! WEEKLY 

Reg'lcr  soldier,  such  they  name  ine — ^bin  that  way 

fer  twenty  years. 
Arizona,  Injun-fightin' ;  Cuba,  helpin'  volunteers. 
Googoos  got  some  malo  feelin's  after  old  Manila's 

faU, 
Then  we  takes  a  hike  to  China — ^up  against  that 

heathen  waU; 

Which  Pekin  she  was  good,  however,  loot  there  was 

with  the  advance, 
But  a  reg'ler  wouldn't  touch  it — not  tmless  he  got  a 

chance. 
Pightin',  yes,  an'  foreign  service,  sights  an'  things 

to  fill  your  eves. 
Heathen  gods  an  heathen  people,  heathen  lands  an' 

heathen  skies. 

An'  I'm  here  in  'Frisco  loafin'— clean  discharge  an' 
mucho  tin. 

An'  I'm  sajdn',  mv  amigo,  that  I  won't  take  on  agin. 

No,  sireel  I'm  tnro'  with  hikin'  an'  the  service  has 
my  scorn — 

Shave-tail,  I  was  fightin'  plenty  'fore  your  shoulder- 
straps  were  born. 

Then  you  come  around  aU  snarly,  "Dress  up,  there! 

say,  can't  you  see?" 
'•Front  I"    you   yell,  you   kid   of   twenty,  looking 

bayonits  at  me. 
An*  you  fill  my  soul  with  feelin's  of  extreme  an' 

great  fertig, 
With  your  way  of  doin'  business,  like  a  private  was 

a  pig. 


Why,  the  service's  gone  to  blazes;  everything  is 

clear  N.  G., 
An'  you  bet  your  extra  pesos  that  the  same  is  shut 

of  me. 
Fer  I'm  here  in  'Frisco  loafin' — clean  discharge  an' 

mucho  tin, 
An'  I'm  sayin',  my  amigo,  that  I  won't  take  on  agin. 

LATBB 

Well,  say!  I  jes'  got  lonsesome,  couldn't  stand  it 

much  nohow. 
This  civilian  life's  a  dead  one,  mucho  malo  Til 

allow. 
Loafed  around  an'  spent  denero  till  no  mis  of 

such  I  had. 
Got  to  thinkin'  that  the  service  wasn't — ^well,  oh, 

not  so  bad. 

Chow  an'  qtiarters  an'  a  bunkie,  an'  your  clock  a 

bugle  call. 
Once  a  soldier,  soldier  always;  you  can't  help  it, 

that  is  aU. 
Queerest   thing,   you   git   so   lonesome,   honestly, 

that's  what  you  will, 
Actually  you  git  clear  homesick  fer  inspection  or  a 

drill. 

So  I  quit  the  game  of  loafin'  when  I'd  spent  xny 

travel  tin; 
Say,  amigo,  I  feel  better  since  I  have  took  on  agin. 

YE  MAYDE  WHO  COOKED  RY  MAYLE WHAT  TO  Ul 

A  Proper  True  Gem  of  Poesie,  ve  Whych  Con- 
taynes  some  Goodlie  Thoughtes  &  a  Verie  Wise 
Moralle  at  ye  Ende. 

Alle  putte  in  Easie  Varse  by  Bylle  Nesbytte.  yc 
Scrybe. 

There  was  a  gentyll  mayde, 
Who  dallyed  in  ye  Dough, 
In  Kytchenne  Garbe  arrayed. 

For  it  became  her  soe. 
She  soughte  toe  bake  ye  Breade, 
And  lelt  she  colde  notte  fayle, 
"For  I,"  she  bravelie  sayde, 

"Learned  *How  toe  Cooke  by  Mayle  '" 

She  putte  ye  Loaves  wythinne 

Ye  Ovenne,  pjrpinge  hotte, 
And  soone  she  razed  a  dynne 

By  shriekjmge:  "I  forgott 
I  know  notte  what  toe  do 

Now  that  ye  Loaves  are  there  *• 
She  wepte ,  *  *  Alas !     Boo  hoo ! " 

And  tore  her  Aubume  Hayre. 

She  straightwaye  soughte  her  penne. 

As  I'm  a  truthfulle  Barde, 
And  wrote  ye  Teachinge  Menne 

Uponne  a  Postalle  Carde. 
"Ye  Loaves,"  she  wrote,  "are  placed 

Wythinne  ye  Stove  toe  Bake; 
Please  answere  me  in  Haste, 

What  next  steppe  I  shalle  take." 

Oh,  Maydennes,  heede  thys  rhyme; 

Ye  Breade,  alas!  was  burned; 
She  heard  noe  Weddynge  Chvme, 

By  Lovers  she  was  spumed. 
Take  heede!     Nowe,  do  notte  fayle 

Ye  lessonne  fayre  toe  see: 
If  you  mtiste  Cooke  by  Mayle, 

Buy  from  ye  Bakene. 
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Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  book  * 
contains  the  elements  of  the 
Dolly  Dialogues  and  the  Prisoner 
of  Zenda.  It  is  delightful,  fresh,  and  really 
worthy.  It  shows  greater  insight  into  char- 
acter than  anything  which  Mr.  Hope  has 
heretofore  done.  It  is  distinctly  a  larger  thing 
than  his  previous  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  "intrusions"  may  be  repeated  both  by 
Peggy  and  Mr.  Hope. 

A  graphic  picture  of  Western  life 
during  the  late  campaigns  against 
the  Indians,  together  with  a  very 
unusual  phase  of  Western  character,  is  to  be 
found  in  John  Erminie.'  A  book  not  without 
flaws,  but  one  which  wins,  in  spite  of  them; 
thoroughly  readable  and  unquestionably  inter- 
esting. 

It  has  been  years  since  as  fine 
iiLOUCCSTEB     stories  of  fisherman's  life  have 

appeared  as  those  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Connolly's  book.  ■  The  author  is  a 
downright  realist,  but  he  has  not  forgotten 
poetry  and  humor.  A  virile,  strong,  vital 
book. 

The  Last  Word  *  is  a  romance  of 
newspaper  life,  mixed  with  ele- 
ments of  Texas  character  and 
vocation.  A  strange  compound  of  cowboys 
and  journalists,  full  of  lights  and  shadows,  with 
contrasts  that  somehow  adjust  themselves. 
There  are  many  pithy  sayings  and  some  rather 
noteworthy  scenes.  Distinctly  a  book  of 
promise. 

Politics  and  art  and  a  social 
problem  are  the  ingredients  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Black's  Richard 
Gordon.*  The  story  is  strong  and  well  written, 
and  the  characters  are  drawn  with  sureness  and 
sldU.  The  thread  of  tragedy  which  ever  clings 
in  the  background  of  the  theme  gives  dignity  to 
the  tale. 

'The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.  Anthony  Hope. 
N.  Y.,  Haiper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

*  John  Erminie  of  Yellowstone.  Frederic  Reming- 
ton.   N.  Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

■Out  of  Gloucester.  James  B.  Connolly.  N.  Y., 
uhas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Last  Word.  Alice  MacGowan.  Boston,  L. 
1  Page  &  Co. 

*Richard  Gordon.  Alexander  Black.  Boston, 
rhe  Lothrop  Pub.  Co.     $1.50. 
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The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl,* 
A  PIAIRIK  aiRL  by  Eleanor  Gates,  is  the  story  of 

the  life  of  a  child  in  a  Dakota 
farming-house,  from  her  birth  until  her 
departure  for  an  Eastern  college.  There  are 
many  delightful  passages  which  tell  of  the 
pleasures  of  living  close  to  nature,  and  several 
thrilling  incidents  are  related  such  as  would 
occtu*  in  the  land  of  prairie  fires  and  Indians. 
The  book  is  a  good  one  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people,  especially,  but  it  will  also  be 
appreciated  by  their  elders. 

HOUSEWIVES  ^^  '^^®  Housewives  of  Edenrise,* 
OF  EOENRISE  hy  Florence  Popham,  we  have  an 
excellent,  and  often  delightfully 
humorous,  picture  of  life  in  a  suburban  village 
not  far  from  the  English  capital.  The  village 
gossip,  tea-drinkings,  entertainments,  and  cro- 
quet matches  are  well  described.  Mixed  up 
with  all  this  is  a  very  sensible  wife  with  a 
very  sensible  husband. 

SIDNEY  LANIER  ^  thoroughly  worthy  book,  both 
ON  SHAKESPEARE  from  an  educational  standpoint 
and  from  a  literary  one,  is  the 
publication  of  Sidney  Lanier's  lectures  on 
Shakespeare.'  A  highly  valuable  book,  with 
a  rare  sidelight  upon  the  poet  and  the  great 
dramatist,  printed  with  rare  taste  and  edited 
with  unusual  skill. 

It  is  touching  to  contemplate 
such  a  picture  of  an  aged 
patriot  crushed  by  defeat  as  we 
have  in  The  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger,  Told  by 
Himself.  *  Aided  by  secretaries,  an  editor,  and 
a  translator,  he  has  placed  before  the  English- 
speaking  world  such  an  account  of  his  career 
and  of  his  devotion  to  the  independence  of  his 
country  and  people  as  mtist  long  remain  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  records  of  patriotism 
which  history  contains.  Mr.  Kruger's  passion- 
ate invective  will  find  an  echo  in  many  a  heart ; 
but,  if  we  would  be  worthy  students  of  history, 
we  must  remember  that  in  these  memoirs  we 
have  only  one  side  of  the  controversy  between 

*The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl.  Eleanor  Gates. 
N.  Y.,  Century  Co.     $1  Jo. 

*The  Housewives  of  Edenrise.  Florence  Popham. 
N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.     $1.50. 

'Shakespeare  and  His  Forerunners.  Sidney  Lan- 
ier. N.  Y.;  Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co.     2  vols. 

*  Memoirs  of  Paul  Kruger,  Told  by  Himself.  N. 
Y.,  The  Centtuy  Co.     $3.50. 
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Great  Britain  and  the  Boers.  Probably  the 
other  side  will  never  be  known  in  our  time, 
for  it  lies  in  the  archives  of  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  and  there  will  remain,  unless  some  per- 
sistent member  of  the  British  Parliament 
succeeds  in  unearthing  it.  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  Kruger's  terrible  arraignment  of  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  his  subordinates  is  impartially  stated  in 
every  particular,  it  will  be  easily  forgiven  for  its 
severity  by  all  fair-minded  persons  who 
sympathize  with  a  struggle  for  liberty.  How 
desperate  and  noble  that  struggle  was  may, 
in  some  measiu^,  be  gathered  from  Three 
Years'  War, 'by  Christian  Rudolf  de  Wet,  the 
ubiquitous  Boer  Commandant.  It  is  a  story 
of  swift,  vigorous  and  unceasing  action  against 
heavy  odds  in  numbers,  if  not  in  position, 
and  it  demonstrates  the  great  change  that 
arms  of  precision  and  long  range  have  wrought 
in  modem  warfare.  It  shows  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  body  of  determined  and  brave  men, 
operating  in  a  country  with  which  each  one  is 
familiar,  to  not  only  hold  at  bay,  but  harass 
and  defeat  a  numerically  superior  body, 
however  well  equipped,  to  whom  the  contour 
of  the  district  is  unknown. 

De  Wet  premises  that  he  is  not  a  writer. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  some  one  had  warned 
him  against  the  excessive  use  of  the  eternal 
**I.'*  Its  incessant  use  in  these  pages  has 
imparted  an  air  of  egotism  which  becomes 
painful.  Still,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brave  author 
of  it  will  be  accorded  the  generosity  of  those 
"fellow-citizens  of  the  British  Empire"  to 
whom  he  dedicates  the  volume. 

John  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,* in 
OF  DICKENS      three  volumes,  published  in  187 1- 

2-4,  a  classic  as  it  is  among 
biographies,  appealed  to  the  few  rather  than  to 
the  many  of  those  who  desired  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  literary  and  personal  life  of 
the  great  popular  author  of  half  a  century  ago. 
As  Dickens's  works  still  hold,  and  will  continue 
to  hold,  a  high  place  in  English  literature,  it 
must  be  a  boon  to  his  many  admirers  in  the 
present  day  that  an  abridgement  of  Forster's 
large  biography  has  been  issued  in  such  a  form 
and  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  a  widely-extended  body  of  readers. 

»Three  Years'  War.  Christian  Rudolf  de  Wet. 
N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     S2.J0. 

'Forster's  Life  of  Dickens.  Abridged  andJRevised 
by  George  Gissing.     N.  Y.,  McClure,  Phillips*&  Co. 


Mr.  George  Gissing  has  had  charge  of  the  work, 
and  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  revising 
passages  in  accordance  with  recent  informa- 
tion. He  has  also  substituted  some  of  his  own 
criticisms  for  those  of  Forster ;  so  that  we  have  a 
Life  of  Dickens  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  down  to  date.  Mr.  Gissing's 
part  is  thoroughly  well  done,  the  book  is 
admirably  illustrated,  facsimiles  of  several 
manuscripts  add  interest,  and,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  volume  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  libraries,  not  only  of  students  of  litera- 
ture, but  of  general  readers. 

In  The  Night  Side  of  London' 
K?mSSi      Robert   Machray  has  given    an 

intimate  picture  of  the  seamy 
side  of  life  after  dark  in  the  world's  largest  city. 
The  account  will  be  found,  by  older  readers, 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  but  one  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  night  life  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  is  much  like  that  of  the  others. 
The  drawings  made  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I., 
and  R.B.A.,  are  illustrative  of  the  text  in  the 
highest  sense. 


THE 

STRON«CST 

MASTER 


A  student  of  Harvard,  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  expelled  from 
his  university  for  gambling,  is  the  hero  of  The 
Strongest  Master,*  by  Helen  Choate  Prince. 
Following  out  his  determination  to  work  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  he  becomes  a  clerk  in 
a  shoe  factory.  The  principal  tnotif  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  but  Mrs.  Prince's  careful, 
judicious,  and  excellent  work  makes  the  book 
very  readable. 


THE 


The  Taskmasters,'  by  George 
TASKMASTERS  Kibbe  Turner,  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  The  First  Novel  Series. 
It  is  a  tale  of  industrial  and  political  conditions 
in  a  New  England  manufacturing  town,  and 
relates  the  struggles  of  a  son  of  a  deceased 
mill-owner  who,  finding  himself  penniless, 
starts  life  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Turner  has  treated 
his  subject  with  skill,  and  has  shown  a  keen 
appreciation  of  dramatic  antithesis  of  char- 
acter and  situation.  His  handling  of  plot, 
description  and  individuality  is  most  promising, 
and  his  book  well  deserves  attention  and  vc-arm 
appreciation. 

*The  Night  Side  of  London.  Robert  Machray. 
Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $2.50. 

'The  Strongest  Master.  Helen  Choate  Prince- 
Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.      $1.50. 

'The  Taskmasters.  George  Kibbe  Turner.  N.  Y.. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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THE  POET      ^  delightful  story,   full  of   the 
AMD  charm  of  delicate  touches  and 

*"^^  close  contact  with  Nature  in  her 
varied  moods,  is  The  Poet  and  Penelope,*  by 
L.  Parry  Truscott.  Penelope  is  a  delicious 
creation,  exemplifying  all  the  artlessness  of  a 
child  of  Nature,  and  showing  how  true  sim- 
plicity can  pass  unscathed  through  the  tem- 
pests of  a  London  season ;  while  the  Poet,  with 
his  dreamy  devotion  to  his  art,  his  little 
eccentricities  and  sensitiveness,  and,  withal, 
his  strange  blindness  to  that  love  which  a  poet 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  able  to  fathom  so 
well,  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  picture  of  his 
beloved.  To  make  an  ancient  bronze  vase 
the  dens  ex  machina  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  and  re-read  for  the  sake 
of  its  dainty  word-painting. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 

0? TIIE%UL    development  of  the  Soul  will  find 

much  that  is  helpful,  instructive 

and  inspiring  in  The  Ascent  of  the  Soul,*  by 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.     The  author  does 

not  enter  upon  any  sophistical  treatment  of  the 

tripartite  nature  of  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 

so  dear  to  medieval  schoolmen,  but  takes  the 

simpler  standpoint  of  man's  dual  nature,  body 

and   soul,    regarding  the   soul   as   an   entity 

eqvally    with    the   body.     The    volume    may 

well  contribute  largely  to  a  deepening  of  the 

spiritual  life. 

I  Will  Repay,*  by  George  Dyre 
f  viu.  lEPAY  Eldridge,  isa  weird  tale  embracing 
many  characters,  all  of  which  are 
sketched  with  care  and  much  dramatic  power. 
The  gist  of  the  story  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a 
mystery  concerning  twin  brothers,  but  it  shifts 
ere  long  to  the  question  why  the  character 
really  occupying  the  most  prominent  position 
should  have  wrecked  his  own  life  and  that  of 
another  in  order  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  an  accident.  As  a  tale  of  New  England  life, 
it  is  interesting. 

jjjjjjg  It  takes  long  and  diligent  toiling 

KVOurnoNAiY  to  exhaust  the  treastires  of  a  rich 
ncnON  ^jj^  extensive  lode,  but,  looking 
at  the  long  array  of  literary  brilliants  already 
gathered  from  the  mine  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
day  must  assuredly  have  arrived  when  it  would 
be  announced  that  it  was  worked  out.     But 

~^he  Poet  and  Penelope.  L.  Parry  Truscott. 
N.  Y.,  Putnam's.     $i.oo. 

'The  Ascent  of  the  Soul.  Amory  H.  Bradford,D.D. 
X.  Y.,  The  Outlook  Co.     $1.25. 

•I  Will  Repay.  George  Dyre  Eldridge.  N.  Y., 
Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co. 


no!  From  the  day  when  Fenimore  Cooper 
staked  his  claim  to  the  present  moment  the 
mine  has  been  exploited,  and  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  next  year  also  will  not  show 
some  more  products.  From  this  rich  treasure- 
house  Francis  Lynde  has  extracted  the  Master 
of  Appleby,*  in  which  a  few  historical  incidents 
are  used  as  a  setting  for  a  romantic  love  story. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  milk-and-water  story. 
Dueling,  slaughter,  Indian  cruelty,  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  the  like  are  crowded  into  the 
pages  in  such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  of  sensationalists. 

Burton  Egbert  Stevenson  also  has  added 
another  Revolutionary  tale  in  The  Heritage,'  but 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  West,  and  deals  with 
General  St.  Clair's  unforttmate  expedition,  fol- 
lowed by  General  Wayne's  successful  one.  The 
story  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  and  is  well  told- 

In  Under  Colonial  Colors,*  by  Everett  T.  Tom- 
linson,  there  is  no  love  element  at  all ;  and  this  is, 
probably,  because  the  volume  is  intended  for 
boys,  and,  of  course,  they  never  dream  of  love. 
The  book  gives  the  story  of  Colonel  Benedict 
Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  great  stress 
being  laid  upon  the  severity  of  the  march  up 
the  Kennebec  and  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
hero  and  his  companions  in  a  British  prison. 
The  author's  intention,  in  showing  what  patri- 
ots will  undergo  for  their  country,  has  been  to 
enclose  history  in  such  a  setting  of  fiction  as 
will  make  it  interesting.  He  has  most  cer- 
tainly succeeded. 

-,_„.. __^      In    his    new    book,     Glengarry 
_eLEHaARjTr^     School  Days,*  *' Ralph  Connor" 


has  again  carried  us  to  that  part 
of  Eastern  Ontario  which  produced  the  Man 
from  Glengarry,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
humanity  depicted  in  recent  fiction.  In  the 
present  work  we  are  treated  to  inimitable, 
detached  sketches  of  the  school  life  of  the 
sturdy  descendants  of  a  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  through  all  runs  the  influence  of  the  noble 
woman  around  whom  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  former  Glengarry  volume  gathered. 
Glengarry  School  Days  will  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  "  Ralph  Connor"  books. 

'The  Master  of  Appleby.  Francis  Lynde.  Indi- 
anapolis, Bowen- Merrill  Co. 

*The  Heritage.  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.  Bos- 
ton,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

•Under  Colonial  Colors.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.20. 

*  Glengarry  School  Days.  "Ralph  Connor." 
N.  Y.,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.25. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this  office  between  December  tenth  and  January  tenth : 


Essays  and  Miscellany 

Addresses  on  War:  Chas.  Sumner:  Introduc- 
tion bv  Edwin  D.  Mead:  Boston,  Ginn  St  Co.$o  50 

Biographic  Clinics:  The  Origin  of  Ill-Health  of 
De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Browning:  'Geo.  M.  Gould,  M.D.:  Phila., 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co i  00 

Can  Telepathy  Explain?  Minot  J.  Savage: 
N.  Y.,  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons i  00 

Everyday  English:  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin: 
Boston,  Educational  Pub.  Co 

Isle  of  Content,  The:  And  Other  Waifs  of 
Thought:  Geo.  F.  Butler,  M.D.:  Concord, 
Mass.,  Erudite  Press 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Amer.  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  1897-08:  J.  W. 
Powell:  In  Two  Parts:  Wash.,  Gov't  Print. 
Office 

Pipe  Dreams  and  Twilight  Tales:  Birdsall 
Jackson:  N.  Y.,  F.  M.  Buckles  &  Co i  25 

Successful  Advertising:  How  to  Accomplish 
It:  J.  Angus  MacDonald:  Phila.,  Lincoln 
Pub.  Co 2  00 

Text-Book  of  Nursing,  A:  Clara  Weeks-Shaw: 
N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i  75 

Woodsman's  Handbook,  The:  Henry  Solon 
Graves:  Wash.,  Gov't  Print.  Hoiise 

Fiction 

Eshek  the  Oppressor:  Gertrude  Potter  Daniels: 
Illustrated  by  G.  C.  Widney:  Chic,  Madison 
Book  Co I  50 

Father  Tom  of  Coimemara:  Elizabeth  O'Reilly 
Neville :  Illustrated :  Chicago,  Rand,  McNally 
&Co 

Hidden  Fortune,  The:  An  Educational  Story: 
Des  Moines,  Shisster  Chase  Co 

Old  Plantation  Days:  Martha  S.  Gielow:  N.  Y., 
R.  H.  Russell 

Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  The:  Ferris  Greenslet, 
Ph.D.:  Illustrated:  Boston,  Curtis  &  Cam- 
eron  

Under  the  Sun;  Or,  The  Passing  of  the  Incas: 
Charles  W.  Buck:  Louisville,  Sheltman  &  Co. 

Vale  of  Cedars,  The:  And  Other  Tales:  Grace 
AguilAr:  Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson: 
Phila.,  Jewish  Pub.  Society 

Week  in  a  French  Cotmtiy-House,  A:  Adelaide 
Sartoris:  Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co. .   i  50 

Historical  and  Political 

Ancient  Athens:  Ernest  Arthur  Gardner:  Illus- 
trated: N.  Y.,  Macmillan  Co 5  00 

As  It  Is  In  the  Philippines:  Edgar  G.  Bellairs: 
N.  Y.,  Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co x  50 

Civil  War  Times,  z  86 1-1865:  Daniel  Wait 
Howe:  Ind.,  Bowen  Merrill  Co 


Future  of  War,  The:  Jean  De  Bloch:  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co $0 

Historic  Highways  of  America:  Vol.  3:  Archer 
Butler  Htdbert:  Cleveland,  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co a  50 

Mont  P61ee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique: 
Angelo  Heilprin:  Illustrated:  Phila.,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co 3  ^0 

Spain  and  Her  People:  Jerendah  Zinunerman, 
LL.D.:  Illustrated:  Phila.,  Geo.  W.  Jacobs 
&Co 2  00 

Poetry 

Argonauts  of  Immortality,  The:  Mason  Games: 

N.  Y.,  Brentano's 

Black  Prince,  The:  and  Other  Poems:  Maurice 

Baring:  N.  Y.,  John  Lane 

Croesus  and  lone:    A  Drama  in  Four  Acts: 

Charlotte  E.  Wells:  N.  Y..  Riggs  Print.  & 

Pub.  Co 

Immortalite:   Madame   G.    De   Montgomery: 

Paris,  Alphonse  Lemerre 

Jonathan :  A  Tragedv :  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr. :  N.  Y., 

Funk  &  Wagnalls'Co i  00 

Pinnacle  of  Parnassus,  The:  Clarence  E.  Eddy: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Tribune  Print.  Co 5° 

Plantation    Bird    Legends:    Martha    Yotmgj: 

N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell 

Poems  of  the  Heart:  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth,  A.M., 

D.D.:  Norwalk,  O.,  LaningCo 

Queen  Moo's  Talisman:  The  Fall  of  the  Maya 

Empire:  Alice  Dixon  Le  Plongeon:  N.  Y., 

Peter  Eclder x  5«> 

Rainbows:  Olive  Custance:  N.  Y..  John  Lane. 
Rollicking  Rhymes  of  Old  and  New  Times:  N. 

W.  Bingham:  Illustrated:  J.  A.  Jameson? 

Boston,  Hy.  A.  Dickerman  &  Son 

Selected  Poems:  Wm.  Watson:  N.  Y.,  John 

Lane 

Things:  Geo.  W.  Stevens:  Illustrated  by  Ardo 

D.  Condo:  Toledo,  O.,  Franklin  Press t  25 

Triumph  of  Love:  Edmond  Holmes:  N.  Y., 

John  Lcme 

Whimlets:  S.  Scott  Stinson:  Pictured  by  Clare 

Victor  Dwiggins:  Phila.,  Hy.  T.  Coates  & 

Co I    20 

Religion 

Divine  Question,  The:  Lionel  Josaphare:  San 

Francisco,  A.  M.  Robertson 25 

Proofs  of  Life  After  Death,  The:  Compiled  and 
Edited  bv  Robt.  J.  Thompson:  Chicago, 
Robt.  J.  Thompson a  00 

Next  Step  in  Evolution,  The:  I.  K.  Funk, 
D.D..  LX.D. :  N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalla  Co.  . .        5c 

Unitarianism  in  America :  George  "^Uis  Cooloe : 
Boston,  Amer.  Unitarian  Association a  00 
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Some  Commtinities  with   Striking  Individ- 
ualities might  be   the  title   of  a   volume  in 
which    had    been   collected    the    papers    on 
various    American    towns    which    have    from 
time  to  time  been  contributed  to  Harper's  by 
Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin.    The  latest  of  these  is  the  paper  in 
the  present  issue  in  which  Mr.  Ely,  tmder  the 
title  of  A  Decreed  Town,  makes  a  study  of 
Greely,    Colo.     To    the    political    economist 
it  is  a  study  of  peculiar  interest.     The  inti- 
mate history  of  another  community,  although 
another  phase  of  it,  is  given  in  George  Edward 
Woodberry's   accotmt   of   The    Literary    Age 
of    Boston.     Professor    Woodberry    has    the 
chair  of  Comparative  Literature  at  Columbia 
University.     Glimpses  of  two  far-away  parts 
of  the  world  are  given  in  Mary  H.  Piexotto's 
A  Summer  in  a  Gondola,  which  sails,  of  course, 
the  Venetian  canals,  and  Edwin  Lester  Arnold's 
The  Edge  of  an  Empire,  which  follows  the 
course    of   the    well-preserved,    ancient     wall 
across  England  from  Tyne  to  Solway,  built 
by  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian.     The  illus- 
trations in   the  former   article  are  two-color 
drawings  by  E.  C.  Piexotto.     Following  upon 
Benjamin  Kidd's  paper  on  The  Man  Who  Is  to 
Come  in  its  last  issue,  Harpef  s  presents  this 
month    another    discussion    of    the    Darwin 
theory  in  the  article  by  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  on  Darwinism  in  the 
Light  of  Modem  Criticism.     He  prefaces  his 
argument  in  this  manner: 

Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  was  formu* 
lated  primarily  to  explain  the  origin  of  those  exist- 
ing structures  and  oi  those  adjustments  in  animals 
and  plants  that  are  useful  to  them  in  competition 
with  other  animals  and  plants  and  with  tne  sur- 
rotmding  conditions.  Only  secondarily  does  the 
theory  serve  to  explain  the  Origin  of  Species, 
since  it  takes  into  account  solely  those  structures 
and  reactions  that  are  of  vital  unportance  to  the 
individual,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  specific 
characters  of  organisms  are  of  little  or  of  no  use  to 
their  possessors.  If,  therefore,  it  cotdd  be  shown 
that  processes  highly  important  for  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  could  not  have  arisen  as  the  result  of 
competition  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  wide 
door  for  skepticism  would  be  thrown  open,  and  we 
should  be  justified  in  questioning  whether  other 
useful  acqturements  are  m  reality  the  outcome  of  a 
battle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  successful 
competitor. 
A    discussion    by   L6on    06T6me    of    True 


Gods  and  False  in  Art  is  prefaced  by  a  slight 
accotmt  of  the  artist-author  by  Andr6  Cas- 
taigne,  who  has  also  made  three  drawings  of 
scenes  about  G6r6me's  studio  and  home.  The 
Dutch  Potmding  of  New  York,  by  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  gives  tis  the  historical  number 
that  nearly  always  may  be  fotmd  in  this 
magazine. 

The  fiction  in  Harper's  can  be  indicated  only. 
There  is  too  much  of  it  even  to  mention  all. 
Beside  the  serials  the  more  prominent  stories 
are:  Buonddmonte,  by  Maurice  Hewlett;  The 
Caravan,  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle;  The  Htmdred 
and  Oneth,  a  child  story,  by  Annie  Hamilton 
Donnell;  The  Last  Gift,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Freeman;  and  The  Rights  of  Man,  by  Geoxge 
Madden  Martin,  author  of  Emmy  Lou.  The 
Pine  Lady  and  The  Mer-Mother,  by  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  are  two  poems  which  are  illus- 
trated in  colors  by  Sarah  S.  Stillwell. 

In  the  Atlantic  for  February,  under  the 

title  The  Sensational  Journalism  and  the  Law, 
and  over  the  signature  of  Geo.  W.  Alger, 
there  is  an  arraignment  of  the  habit  of  the 
so-called  yellow  journals  in  interfering  in  the 
course  of  events  of  law  trials.  It  is  a  timely 
article  and  recalls  some  incidents  and  examples 
that  are  striking.  Another  paper  of  much 
importance  and  from  a  high  authority  is  the 
discussion,  by  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
of  Academic  Freedom  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
He  speaks  of  the  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom from  eariy  times  until  the  present  day. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  a  biographical  rela- 
tion, entitled  My  Own  Story,  J.  T.  Trowbridge 
tells  of  his  First  Experiences  As  a  Writer, 
making  an  exceedingly  interesting  reading  of 
the  beginning  of  a  literary  career.  Some 
Episodes  of  Boston  Commerce  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  A.  de  Wolf  Howe  and  throws  much  light 
on  some  happenings  of  historical  interest  to 
the  Hub  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  The 
Pre-dynastic  Kings  and  the  Kings  of  the  First 
Three  Dynasties  at  Abydos  makes  some  com- 
parisons of  life  as  the  ancients  knew  it  with 
the  Persian  life  of  to-day.  and  tells  of  some 
remarkable  discoveries  of  Persian  furniture 
in  ancient  tombs.  The  Basket-maker  is  an 
interesting  sketch  by  Mary  Austin.  This 
number  is  exceedingly  rich  in  matters  of 
belles-lettres    interest.     Lafcadio    Heam    is 
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made  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Paul  Elmer 
More,  while  Early  Persian  Literature  is  the 
title  of  a  review  of  Edward  G.  Browne's 
Literary  History  of  Persia.  Co-operative  His- 
torical Writing  is  a  comprehensive  review  of 
The  Cambridge  Modem  History,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Volume  i,  which  treats  of  the 
renaissance.  Libin,  a  new  writer  of  the 
realistic  school,  is  treated  as  an  interpreter 
of  East  Side  life.  Mr.  Charles  Rice  tells  us 
something  of  him  in  the  following  paragraph: 

Libin,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  a  poor, 
tin  tutored  proletaire,  a  newsdealer  by  trade.  He 
created  somewhat  of  a  literary  furor  by  his  pen- 
sketches  or  rather  snapshots  of  the  East  Side 
reality.  His  little  volume  was  hailed  with  delight 
in  many  a  Jewish  home  throughout  the  country. 
His  numerous  admirers  regard  nim  little  short  of  a 
Yiddish  classic,  a  pioneer  in  a  new  departure  of  real- 
istic fiction.  Thousands  of  intelligent  readers  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where, read  and  reread  his  sketches,  discuss  warmly 
their  merits  and  their  weak  points.  The  general 
verdict  of  his  readers  and  critics  assigns  to  his  work 
a  permanent  place  in  good  Yiddish  fiction ;  and  good 
or  even  tolerable  Yiddish  fiction,  as  well  as  good 
literature  in  general,  the  American  reader  must 
keep  in  mind,  is  a  very  rare  article,  especially  in  this 
country.  A  heap  of  rubbish  is  annually  dumped 
on  the  Yiddish  book  market  by  a  host  of  pensters 
without  a  shadow  of  literary  quality  about  them. 
Amid  this  insipid  stuff  offered  the  Yiddish  readers 
as  an  apology'  for  tolerable  fiction,  Libin 's  volume 
stands  out  m  striking  relief  as  something  unique, 
refreshing,  and  of  lastmg  literary  worth. 

— ^The  prominent  part  played  by  the 
Senate  in  our  political  organization  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  Henry  Loomis  Nelson  in 
The  Century  for  February.  Mr.  Nelson  writes 
in  an  easy  style,  yet  there  is  directness  and  a 
force  in  his  sentences  that  drive  home  the 
points  he  would  make : 

The   Senate  is  the  most  powerful  body  in   the 

fovemment.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  oligarchy; 
ut  this  is  not  absolutely  accurate.  Sometimes  the 
President  defeats  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  country; 
but  the  Senate  yields  slowljr  even  to  the  cotmtry, 
for  the  people  have  a  long  time  in  which  to  forget 
the  early  sins  of  a  senator,  who,  if  he  be  wise,  will 
be  cautious  during  the  latter  half  of  his  six  years' 
term.  But  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  can  be  careless 
until  their  indifference  or  obstinacy  threatens  the 
party.  A  senator  is  not  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  legislatures  are  rarely  held  to  a  strict  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  select  senators,  or  for 
the  kind  of  men  whom  they  choose.  There  is  a 
general  immunity  for  the  middleman  in  politics. 
The  executive  who  appoints  is  often  punished  for  a 
frailty  of  judgment,  or  for  partisan  blindness 
to  bad  character,  while  the  senator  who  votes  for 
confirmation  may  go  scatheless.  The  people  have 
not  often  been  watchful  over  elections  to  the  Senate, 
and  are  not  accustomed  to  take  failure  to  elect  good 
men,  or  the  actual  election  of  unworthy  men,  as 
anything  that  they  can  help.     They  seem  to  suffer 


from  the  inertness  which  often  accompanies  a  con- 
scious lack  of  power. 

In  Part  III.  of  the  Prologue  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Justin  H.  Smith  recounts  Arnold's 
Battle  with  the  Wilderness.  It  is  a  serious 
paper  and  worth  serious  consideration.  Two 
other  serial  articles  are  those  of  The  Poe- 
Chivers  Papers,  the  second  installment  of 
which  is  given,  and  Khartum  to  Cairo  In  an 
Adirondack  Canoe,  by  William  Gage  Erving, 
which  has  also  reached  Part  II.  The  initial 
number  in  this  magazine  is  Frank  Wilbert 
Stokes's  description  of  The  Aurora  Borealis. 
The  beautiftd  picture  which  he  pens  of  this 
northern  phenomenon  is  wonderfully  crys- 
tallized in  the  four  remarkable  paintings 
which  he  has  made  and  reproductions  of 
which,  in  full  colors,  accompany  the  article. 

Besides  the  continuations  of  serials,  of 
which  there  are  a  number,  there  are  numerous 
shorter  stories.  Among  them  we  notice  The 
Baby  from  Ruggles's  Dip,  by  Kate  W.  Ham- 
ilton; Her  Freedom,  by  Virginia  W.  Boyle; 
Knights  to  the  Rescue,  by  Virginia  Cherry 
Waltz,  and  When  the  Consul  Came  to  Peking, 
by  Abigail  H.  Fitch.  There  are  a  number  of 
poems,  some  of  which  are  illustrated. 

The  New  Navy  at  Work  in  the  World's 

Work  for  February  is   a  well-written    article 
and  an  exceedingly  well  illustrated  one.     A 
good   idea   is   given    of    the    great    difference 
of  our  present  navy  from  that  of  the  time  of  the 
Civil    War.     After   reading   this    article,    one 
should  have  a  fairly  broad  idea  of  the  life,  the 
work,  and  the  play  of  the  new  navy.     Growing 
Cuban  Tobacco  in  the  United  States  tells*  of 
successful    experiments    in    producing    Cuban 
leaf    in    Texas    and    Ohio.     The    question    of 
whether  or  not  we  can  compete  with  Cuba  in 
the   production   of  the   finest  leaf-tobacco    is 
intelligently  discussed  in  this  paper  by  Marrion 
Wilcox.     A  study  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  made 
in  a  paper  by  George  lies,  several  photographs 
of   Spencer,   his   home   and   its  environments 
accompany    the    article.     Two    articles     that 
might  be  read  with  great  profit  are  those  o: 
What  We  Can  Learn  from  German  Business 
Methods,  being  a  careful  estimate  by  Louis  L 
Magee,  and  The  Work  of  a  Japanese  Craftsman, 
in  which  Herbert  G.  Pouting  tells  of  the  mar- 
velous care  spent  on  the  details  of  Japanese 
art-ware.     One  of  the  features  of  this  number 
is  the  article  by  Arthur  Goodrich  on  The  Unite<\ 
States  Steel  Corporation's  Profit  Sharing   Plan, 
in  which  he  makes  clear  a  matter  of  business 
detail  which  has  aroused  not  a  little  curiosit\ 
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in  outsiders.  Mr.  Goodrich's  articles  are 
remarkable  for  their  explicitness  of  statement 
and  clearness  of  insight.  There  are  many 
other  articles  which  lack  of  space  do  not  permit 
mentioning,  but  the  splendid  paper  by  Dr. 
Floyd  M.  Crandall,  in  which  he  tells  of  The 
Prevention  of  Physical  Breakdown,  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  It  shoiild  be  read  by  every 
one  and  can  be  done  so  with  great  benefit. 

^There  are  a  number  of  short  stories  in 

McClure's  current  issue.     Jimps  is  the  tale  of 
a  wee  little  girl,  and  a  likeable  little  girl  she  is. 
The  story  is  by  Florence  Wilkinson,  and  is 
illustrated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.     The  Phono- 
graph and  the  Graft,  by  O.  Henry,  is  hum- 
orous and  tells  a  tale  of  a  very  interesting 
mix-up.     F.  Luis  Mora  has  made  some  pen- 
pictures  for  it.     Another  story  illustrated  by 
pen  pictures  and  also  with  a  touch  of  humor 
is  the  first  installment  of  a  continued  tale  enti- 
tled The  Triumph.     It  is  by  Arthur  Stanwood 
Pier,  and  promises  well.     As  a  Tale  That  Is 
Told  by  Mary  Clark  Huntington,  is  a  third 
short    story,    while    the    second    installment 
of  The   Flying  Death  brings  that  narrative 
to  an  end.     A  society  story  is  Edith  Wyatt's 
Snow- White  and  Rose-Red.     The  characters 
are  both   Austrian   and   American,    and   the 
scene  is  Chicago.     The  matter  other  than  fic- 
tion in  this  issue  does  credit  to  the  magazine, 
no  number  of  which  has  contained  any  article 
more   readable    or   more    welcome   than   the 
present  paper  by  Lieutenant  Peary,  The  Last 
Years  of  Arctic  Work.     The  following  clipping 
tells  of  his  discovery  of  what  Mr.  Peary  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  northern  land: 

One  march  from  here  carried  us  to  Cape  Washing- 
ton. Reaching  the  low  point,  whicn  is  visible 
from  Lockwood  Island,  jtist  at  midnight,  great  was 
my  relief  to  see,  on  rounding  it,  another  splendid 
h^dland,  with  two  magnificent  glaciers  debouching 
near  it,  rising  across  an  intervenmg  inlet.  I  knew 
now  that  Cape  Washington  was  not  the  northern 
point  of  Greenland,  as  I  had  feared.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  after  coming  so 
far,  to  find  that  another's  eyes  had  forestalled  mine 
in  looking  first  upon  the  coveted  northern  point. 
It  was  now  evident  to  me  that'  we  were  very  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  land,  and  when  we 
came  within  view  of  the  next  cape  ahead,  I  knew 
that  my  eyes  at  last  rested  upon  the  Arctic  Ultima 
Thule.  Tlie  land  ahead  also  impressed  me  at  once  as 
showing  the  characteristics  of  a  musk-ox  cotintry. 

The  cape  was  reached  in  the  next  march,  and  I 
stopped  to  take  variation  and  latitude  sights.  Here 
my  Eskimo  shot  a  hare,  and  we  saw  a  wolf  track,  and 
traces  of  musk-oxen.  A  careful  reconnaissance  of 
the  pack  to  the  northward,  with  the  glasses,  from 
an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  showed  the  ice 
to  be  of  a  less  impracticable  character  than  it  was 
:orth  of  Cape  Washington.  What  were  evidently 
svater  clouds  showed  very  distinctly  on  the  horizon. 


This  water  sky  had  been  apparent  ever  since  we 
left  Cape  Washington,  and  at  one  time  asstmied 
such  a  shape  that  I  was  almost  deceived  into 
taking  it  for  land.  Continued  careful  observation 
destroyed  the  illusion.  My  observations  completed, 
we  started  northward  over  the  pack,  and  camped  a 
few  miles  from  land. 

The  two  following  marches  were  made  in  a  thick 
fog,  through  which  we  groped  our  way  northward 
over  broken  ice  and  across  gigantic,  wavelike  drifts 
of  hard  snow.  One  more  march  in  clear  weather, 
over  frightful  going,  consisting  of  fragments  of  old 
floes,  ridges  of  heavy  ice  thrown  up  to  heights  of 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet,  crevasses  and  holes  masked 
by  snow,  the  whole  intersected  by  narrow  leads  of 
open  water,  brought  us  at  5  a.m.  on  the  i6th  to  the 
northern  edge  of  a  frapnent  of  an  old  floe,  botmded 
by  water.  A  reconnaissance  from  the  summit  of  a 
pmnacle  of  the  floe,  some  fifty  feet  high,  showed  that 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  disintegrated  pack,  with 
a  dense  water  sky  not  far  distant. 

Of  sociologic  nature  is  Francis  Nicholas 
paper,  The  Children  of  the  Coal  Shadow,  in 
which  the  author  tells  of  child-labor  in  the 
coal  regions.  The  initial  article  in  the  maga- 
zine is  Will  H.  Low*s  A  Century  of  Painting 
in  America,  in  which  is  told  the  beginning 
of  American  Art  by  notes  descriptive  and 
biographical  on  Smybert,  West,  Copley,  the 
two  Peales,  Trumbull,  and  Stuart,  with  repro- 
ductions of  many  of  their  most  famous  can- 
vases. Of  great  value  is  the  symposium  on 
The  Surgery  of  Light.  This  treats  of  Dr. 
Niel  Finsen  of  Copenhagen  and  His  Discovery 
of  the  Healing  Rays.  First  Jacob  Riis  gives 
a  word  about  The  Man  Himself,  then  Cleve- 
land Moffett  tells  of  Dr.  Finsen  and  the  Story 
of  His  Achievement.  This  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Harmsworth's  account  of  the  Finsen 
System  in  England,  and  by  Dr.  George  G. 
Hopkins'  of  the  Finsen  System  in  America, 
Its  Use  in  Combination  with  the  X-Ray.  A 
photograph  of  Dr.  Finsen  and  illustrations  of 
his  earlier  and  later  apparatus  are  presented. 

An  account  of  the  Canadian  Indian  is 

given  in  Outing  by  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr. 
In  The  Children  of  the  Bush  he  explains  that 

To  the  residents  of  Lower  Canada  the  whole  world 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  " settlements"  and  the 
"bush."  You  go  through  the  settlements  on  the 
train  until  the  railway  ends.  Then  you  drive  imtil 
you  come  to  the  last  house.  Here  the  road  ends, 
and  all  beyond  is  the  bush.  When  you  stand  for 
the  first  time  on  its  edge  and  look  away  toward  the 
North  Star,  you  suddenly  realize  that  the  bush  runs 
all  the  way  to  the  pole.  If  it  is  night  and  winter, 
and  a  wind  like  fine  shot  is  coming  down  from  the 
Ungava,  it  seems  to  you  that  a  wolfish  presence  hangs 
over  the  bush  ready  to  seize  anyone  who  ventures 
beyond  the  last  house,  and  you  understand  why  the 
Indians  see  an  evil  spirit  in  the  land,  and  give  good 
furs  to  the  winda^o  tor  that  spirit's  appeasing. 

When  winter  comes  the  white  wastes  are  peopled 
by  nomad  families,  who  have  left  the  reserves  and 
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missions  to  tramp  over  the  rocks  ap^d  snow  fields 
and  frozen  lakes,  pitching  and  folding  their  tents 
more  silently  than  the  Arabs,  in  pursuit  of  furs — 
furs  which  come  to  the  markets  for  you  and  me  to 
buy,  if  we  can  afford  them.  I  wanted  to  know 
something  of  these  men  of  the  bush,  to  know  the 
motive  that  inspires  their  lives,  and  to  see  what  the 
forest  holds  of  joy  or  sorrow  for  its  people.  So,  one 
day  I  rode  through  the  Lauren  tides  to  the  railroad's 
end,  and  from  there  went  northward  to  the  reserve 
of  the  Montagnais. 

A  succinct  accotint  of  what  he  found  there 
with  a  description  of  the  people  and  their  life 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  article.  The  New 
York  Horse  Show  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  C.  B.  Davis.  It  is  illustrated  with 
pen  sketches.  On  Chinese  Roads  is  a  descrip- 
tive article  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
Through  Hidden  Shensi,  Francis  H.  Nichols. 
The  photographic  illustrations  are  unique. 
Pistols  with  Pedigrees  is  the  title  of  an  unusual 
article  by  John  Paul  Bocock.  The  tales  of 
many  pistols  that  have  figured  in  incidents 
.  well  known  to  history  are  given,  and  some  of 
these  interesting  firearms  shown  in  illustra- 
tion. Two  other  papers  tell  of  President 
Roosevelt's  hunt  and  of  The  Business  of 
Travel.  Where  the  Waters  Are  Frozen  con- 
tains descriptions  of  ice  sports  by  several 
writers,  while  Some  Little  Outdoor  Stories  is 
made  up  of  three  little  tales,  by  three  authors. 

In    the    February    Cosmopolitan,     an 

issue  which,  by  the  way,  is  bright  from  cover 
to  cover,  Emma  B.  Kaufman  writes  of  Bar- 
baric Jewels  as  Worn  by  Modem  Women. 
She  gives  coimtless  illustrations  of  prominent 
titled  and  even  royal  personages  who,  she 
declares,  verge  on  barbarism  in  their  display 
of  niersonal  jewelry.  Sixteen  photographs  of 
weffknown  examples  are  presented  for  the 
delectation  of  the  reader.  Another  article 
that  should  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  women  is 
one  by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  2d,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine.  He  writes  of  The 
American  Bride,  and  makes  some  altogether 
enjoyable  remarks  on  that  wonderftd  being. 
Photographs  of  well-known  American  brides 
of  1902  are  given.  Accotmts  of  President 
McKinley's  tours  and  scenes  from  them  are 
given  in  a  paper  by  W.  W.  Price.  Mr.  Price 
declares  that: 

No  President,  while  performing  the  duties  of 
Chief  Executive,  ever  did  half  as  much  traveling 
through  the  United  States  as  the  late  President 
McKinley,  although  President  Roosevelt  promises 
to  equal  the  record  of  his  predecessor,  if  he  should  be 
elected  for  another  term.  These  presidential  trips 
constituted  one  of  the  methods  President  McKinley 
had  of  getting  close  to  the  people  of  the  countnr. 
Not  only  did  h?  greatly  enjoy  these  tours,  but  he 
found  immense  benefit,  physically  and  mentally,  in 


them.  As  he  grew  in  popularity,  his  speeches  and 
addresses  while  on  these  trips,  frequently  from  the 
rear  end  of  splendidly  eouipped  palace-cars,  were 
received  with  tmbounded  enthusiasm.  President 
McKinley  made  it  a  point  guardedly  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  by  carefully  worded  statements 
m  his  speeches,  and  he  never  returned  to  the  White 
House  from  one  of  these  journeys  without  being  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  people 
wanted.  President  Roosevelt,  too,  is  following  the 
same  course.  The  desire  of  the  people  to  have  the 
latter  among  them  is  ^owine  as  fast  as  was  the  uni- 
versal wish  of  the  nation  to  nave  President  McKin- 
ley visit  in  all  directions. 

The  Triumphal  Tour  of  Adolf  Lorenz 
is  a  short  appreciation  by  John  Brisben 
Walker.  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession  is 
treated  in  a  second  paper  in  which  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  sets  forth  the  advantages 
and  trials  of  the  ministry.  The  Captains  of 
Industry  who  are  told  of  this  month  are 
William  A.  Clark,  Henry  M.  Whitney,  and 
August  Belmont,  a  metropolitan  trio.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  tells  of  What  a  Father  Can  Do 
for  a  Daughter.  H.  G.  Wells  continues  his 
Mankind  in  the  Making,  and  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  his  Old  Love  Stories  Retold.  Vis- 
count Wolseley  writes  of  The  Young  Napoleon, 
while  Elbert  Hubbard  tells  of  Leo  Tolstoi. 
In  fiction  there  are  stories  by  Louise  J.  Strong, 
this  being  a  curious  affair,  entitled  An  Unscien- 
tific Story ;  Octave  Thanet  and  James  Edmund 
Dunning,  and  a  continuation  of  Barlasch  of 
the  Guard,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

The  Courts  of  the  Rajahs  is  the  very 

interesting  initial  paper  in  Everybody's  for 
February.  It  is  quite  a  comprehensive  account 
of  Rajah  grandeur,  and  indicates  the  part  the 
Rajahs  took  in  the  recent  Durbar.  The  series 
of  accounts  of  Great  Days  in  Great  Men's 
Lives  in  this  issue  speaks  of  the  Life  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

A  Viking  of  the  East  is  by  H.  S.  Canfield 
and  tells  the  strange  adventures  of  James 
Brook,  Rajah  of  Sarawak.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated. Some  account  is  given  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  the  well-known  worker  at  the  Hull 
House  in  Chicago,  with  a  photograph.  Under 
the  heading  of  Courage  or  What?  O.  K.  Davis 
tells  of  remarkable  feats  of  bravery  in  the 
service  in  the  Philippines  and  China.  The 
New  Medical  Science  of  Prevention  is  described 
by  Thomas  L.  Stedman,  M.D.  The  fiction  in 
the  number  includes,  besides  serials,  The 
Rapier  of  Farrara,  by  Atherton  Brownell; 
Three  Little  Stories  of  Real  Life,  by  G.  W. 
Ogden,  Juliet  Wilbur  Tompkins,  and  Catharine 
Holland  Brown;  A  Japanese  Gentleman,  by 
C.  V.  C.  Matthews,  and  Hygeia  at  the  Solito, 
by  O.  Henry. 
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The  Woman's  Home  Companion  pre- 
sents an  unusually  attractive  number  in  its 
cument  issue.     A   Neglected    Birthplace,    by 
Clifton  Johnson,    tells   of   the   birthplace   of 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Another  paper,  by  Arthur 
Branscombe,  speaks  of  The  Birthplace  of  the 
American  Flag.     What  the  Cpngregationalists 
Are  Doing  for.  the  Good  of  Mankind  is  an 
exposition   by   H.    A.    Bridgman,    the   editor 
0!  The  Congregationalist.     The  modem  snow- 
plough  and  its  economic  place  in  railroading  of 
to-day  is   told  by  Anne   O'Hagen,   the  text 
being  accompanied  by  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs.   The  Calling  of  the  Dead,  by  Win- 
throp  Packard,  is  a  story  of  the  memorial 
services  held  in  Gloucester  each  year  for  the 
fishermen  drowned  from  vessels  from  that  city. 
A  good  short  story  is  that  of  Enter,  Mr.  Dunn — 
Exit,  Mr.  Dunn,  by  Tudor  Jenks.     Clara  Morris 
has  contributed  The  Love  That  Follows  Us, 
which  is  the  story  of  the  affection  of  a  dog. 
The  Flight  of  Fenella,  by  Richard  S.  Howell, 
is  continued.     The  remainder  of  the  fifty-odd 
pages  of  the  magazine  contains  departmental 
contributions     and     readable     miscellaneous 
matter. 

Cotintry  Life  in  America  presents  an 

array  of  articles  timely  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Carnation  and  How  to  Grow  It  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions.  The  Orange  in 
California  and  Florida  tells  something  of  the 
great  orange-growing  industries  of  the  semi- 
tropical  parts  of  our  country.  We  are  taken 
among  these  scenes  again  in  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore's  article,  The  Pleasures  of  Florida 
Camping.     Mr.    Dugmore    has    taken    some 


interesting  photographs  in  Florida,  some  of 
which  are  presented  here.  An  insight  into 
the  business  of  seed-growing  is  given  by  W.  S. 
Harwood  in  A  Great  Seed-Growing  Estate, 
while  John  A.  Craig  tells  of  The  Points  of  a 
Good  Sheep.  Other  articles,  a  few  poems,  and 
some  unusually  good  photographs  complete  an 
interesting  number. 

The  Criterion  for  February  contains  an 

account  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  the  present 
season  under  the  title,  Art  New  and  Old  in  the 
Season's  Opera,  by  Catharine  M.  Roofe,  while 
Charles  Meltzer  tells  in  a  companion  article 
of  how  things  go  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick  seeks  to  give  the  meaning  of  The  Carnegie 
Library  System,  and  tells  of  this  great  phi- 
lanthropist's sensational  library  gifts.  The 
Literary  Associations  of  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  are  treated  of  by  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson. 

The  National  for  February  seems  to  be 

an  improvement  over  its  former  issues,  and 
includes,  besides  a  number  of  always  well- 
edited  departments,  an  amount  of  miscellany 
which  amuses,  interests,  and  instructs.  The 
First  World  Movement  of  Science  is  a  strikmg 
excerpt  by  Elmer  Gates  from  a  recent  publica- 
tion. In  Art  Movements  of  To-day,  Frederick 
Cobum  discusses  what  he  pleases  to  call  the 
triple  alliance  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects. Florida  scenes  are  shown  in  the  article 
In  the  Playground  of  the  Millionaires,  while 
In  a  Tub  to  Tangier  gives  a  picturesque 
account  of  Morocco's  second  city.  There  are 
numerous  short  stories,  poems,  and  miscellany. 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical 

Art  Movements  of  To-day National 

Art,  New  and  Old,  in  the  Season's  Opera.  .Criterion 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  MetropoUtan  Opera 

House   Criterion 

California's  Year  in  Art Overland 

Century  of  Paintings  in  America,  A McClure's 

Chinese  Theater. .  • Overland 

^tinoital  Tendencies  in  Arts  and  Crafts . .  Chatauq. 

•Moral  Influence  of  the  Theater,  The Comhiil 

'Mttnictpal  Art" Chautauquan 

Paintings  of  the  Bartnzon  Sdiool. .   Chautauquan 

True  Gods  and  False  in  Art Harper's 

(Roman's  Success  in  Photograj^y;  A. . .  .National 
yprk  of  a  Japanese Craftsntian,  The.  .World's  Work 

Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly  and 
oreign  mag^asunes. 


Biographical  and  Reminiscent. 

Addams,  Miss  Jane Everybody's 

Builders  of  Calif omia,  The Overland 

Captains  of  Industry Cosmopolitan 

Finsen,  Dr.,  Story  of  His  Achievement . .  McCltire's 

Heam,   Lafcadio   Atlantic 

Libin,  Interpreter  of  East  Side  Life Atlantic 

♦Life  of  Spurgeon,  Chas.  Haddon,  The Sunday 

Reminiscences  of  Wendell  Phillips ..  New  En^and 

Spencer,  Herbert   World's  Work 

Tolstoy,  Leo Cosmopolitan 

Work  of  Bela  L   Pratt,  The New  England 

Educational  Topics 

Academic  Freedom Atlantic 

*Life  in  an  Industrial  School Leisure  Hour 

Rapid  Growth  of  Public  Libraries  .  .World's  Work 
*Woman-Student  at  Oxford,  The Chambers's 
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Essays  and  Miscellanies 

American  Bride,  The Cosmopolitan 

American  Girl,  The Woman's  Home  Comp. 

♦Animal  Wind-Ba^ Knowledge 

Appropriate  Dressing. .  Woman's  Home  Companion 
Barbaric  Jewels  Worn  by  Women . .  Cosmopolitan 

♦Business  Side  of  Literature,  The Chambers's 

Chronicling  Small  Beer Lippincott's 

♦Confessions  of  a  Cigarette-Smoker ....  Chambers's 

Courage  or  What  ? Everybody's 

Early  Fersi an  Literature Atlantic 

♦Garden  Wife,  The Comhill 

♦Germs  of  the  Waverly  Novels Comhill 

Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum,  The . . .  Chautauauan 

Indian  Money New  England 

Literary  Age  of  Boston,  The Harper's 

Literary  Associations  of  Litchfield  Co.    .  .Criterion 

Literary  Pilgrimage,  The Atlantic 

Meaning  of  the  Carnegie  Library  System,  Criterion 

New  England  Editors ' New  England 

Pistols  With  Pedigrees Outing 

Playgrovmd  of  the  Millionaires,  The National 

Poe-Chivers  Papers,  The Century 

Prevention  of  Physical  Breakdown,  World's  Work 

Rapid  Growth  of  Pub.  Libraries World's  Work 

Real  Forces  in  Literature Atlantic 

Renter  in  a  Coimtry  Town,  The ....  Coimlry  Life 

Sensational  Jotimalism Atlantic 

♦Story  of  Sfcth  Bede  and  Dinah  Morris. .  Leisure  Hoiu* 
Un^Titten  Chapter  of  Les  Mi s^rables.. Lippincott's 

Watchers  of  the  Fog,  The    Overland 

What  a  Father  Can  Do  for  His  Daughter Cosmo. 

Historical  and  Political 
Birthplace  of  the  American  Flac^,  The 

Woman  s  Home  Companion 

♦Brown,  John Leisure  Hoiu* 

City  of  Hartford,  The New  England 

Courts  of  the  Rajahs,  The Everybody's 

England  and  Russia  in  the  Politics  . . .  Chautauquan 

Damascus Cosmopolitan 

Dutch  Fotmding  of  New  York,  The   ....  Harper's 

Edge  of  an  Empire,  The Harper's 

Historic  Mansion,  An New  England 

Lincoln's  Neglected  Birthplace .  . . .  W.  Home  Com. 

Lost  State  of  Franklin,  The New  England 

Moscow Chautauquan 

New  Navy  at  Work,  The World's  Work 

Overshadowing  Senate,  The Century 

Pre-Dynastic   rCings  at  Abydos Atlantic 

President  McKinley's  Tours Cosmopolitan 

Prologue  of  the  American  Revolution,  The  .Century 

Viking  of  the  East.  A Everybody's 

Young  Napoleon,  The Cosmopolitan 

Religious  and  Philosophical 

♦Bible  and  Science,  The Simday 

Christendom  to  Rally  in  Jerusalem National 

Literary  Loss  of  the  Bible,  The Century 

♦Personal  Forces  ift  Religious  Journalism 

Leisure    Hour 

♦Receiving     Moderators Comhill 

♦Ruskin's  Bibles Good  Words 

What  the  Congregationalists  Are  Doing 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

Scientific  and  Industrial 

♦Animal  Pedometers Knowledge 

Aurora  Borealis,  The Century 

♦Barrages  of  the  Nile,  The Chambers  s 

♦British  Wild  Flowers ....   : Knowledge 

Case  of  Protective  Coloring,  A Cotmtry  Life 


Darwinism  in  the  Light  of  Modero  Criticism .  Harper's 

♦Engineering.     Comhill 

Epi^des  of  Boston  Commerce Atlantic 

Eraof  Thrift  in  the  Middle  West,  An. .  World's  Work 
♦Ether  and  Wireless  Telegraphy,  The. .  .Chambers's 

Finsen  System  in  America,  The McClure's 

Finsen  System  in  England,  The McClure's 

Great  Seed-Breeding  Estate,  A Country  Life 

Growing  Cuban  Tobacco  in  the  U.  S. . .  World's  Work 

How  Railroads  Fight  Snow ,  .W.  Home  Com. 

♦Journalism  as  a  Profession  in  France .  .Leisure  Hour 

Judging  Com Country  Life 

Last  Years  of  Arctic  Work,  The McClure's 

♦Lunar  Eclipse  of  1902 Knowledge 

Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession Cosmopolitan 

New  Medical  Science  of  Prevention,  The .  Everybody's 
Orange  in  Florida  and  California,  The. Country  Life 

♦Pea  Family,  The Knowledge 

♦Photographs  of  Comets Knowledge 

Points  of  a  Good  Sheep,  The Cotmtry  Life 

Science,  the  First  World-Movement National 

♦Secrets  of  Arctic  Geography Good  Words 

Surgery  of  Light,  The McClure's 

Triimiph  of  Adolf  Lorenz,  The Cosmopolitan 

Trolley  Lines  in  a  Railroad  System  .  .World's  Work 

Wave  Motors Lippincott's 

West  African  Trading  Station,  A Lippincott's 

What  a  Father  Can  Do  for  His  Daughter 

Cosmopolitan 

♦World  on  Fire,  A Chambers's 

Sociologic  and  Economic 

Children  of  the  Coal  Shadow McClure's 

Law  and  Status  of  Politics  in  Negroes ....  Overland 
♦Lea^e  of  Ministering  Children,  A .  . .  Leisure  Hours 

Manland  in  the  Making Cosmopolitan 

Present  Status  of  the  Professions World's  Work 

Rights  of  Man Harper's 

Study  of  a  "  Decreed"  Town,  A Harper's 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation's  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  The 

World's  Work 

♦Visit  to  Manitoba  Penitentiary,  A Chambers's 

What  We  Can  Learn  from  German  Business  Method 

World's  Work 

Work  with  the  Hands Everybody's 

Travel,  Sport  and  Out-of-Doors. 

♦Adventurer  in  Spain,  The Good  Words 

Angling    Outing 

Business  of  Travel,  The Outing 

Caring  for  the  Bird  Dog Outing 

Carnations   Cotmtry  Life 

Children  of  the  Bush,  The Outing 

Hated  Rogue  of  the  North,  The Outing 

Hockey Outing 

In  a  Tub  to  Tangier Nationad 

Khartum  to  Cairo Century 

New  York  Horse  Show,  The Outing 

On  Chinese  Roads Outing 

♦On  the  Ruins  of  Carthage Leisure  Hour 

Pleasures  of  Florida  Camping Country  Life 

♦Poacher,   The Chambers's 

Pres.  Roosevelt's   Miss.  Bear-Hunt Outing 

Rise  of  Saber  Fencing,  The Outing 

Shelburae  Farms Country  Life 

Six-Day  Racing Outing 

Summer  in  a  Sandola,  A Harper's 

Skating  Just  for  Fun Outing 

St.  Bernard  Dog,  The Cotmtry  Lif« 

♦Treasure  of  the  Incas,  The Chambers's 

♦Unexplored  St.  Andrews Chambers's 
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Wit     and     Humor     of    the    Press 


A  gentleman  telegraphist  ''called"  a  young 
lady  operator  in  another  office  repeatedly 
without  response.  At  last  the  "click,  click" 
came,  and  he  telegraphed  back  vehemently: 
"I  have  been  trjdng  to  catch  you  for  the  last 
half  hour! "  The  maiden  wired  back:  "That's 
nothing!  There  is  a  young  man  here  who's 
been  trjring  to  do  the  same  thing  for  two  years 
and  he  hasn't  caught  me  yet!" 

The   day   after  Thanksgiving:    "What 

are  the  probabilities  for  to-morrow?"  asked 
the  star  boarder  of  the  drug  clerk,  who  was 
looking  over  the  paper.  The  drug  clerk 
turned  to  the  weather  page  and,  seemingly 
tinconscious  that  the  landlady  was  behind  him, 
read:  "For  to-morrow  and  Saturday,  hash,  ' 
followed  by  turkey  soup  and  croquettes." 

"Burble,  I  never  saw  you  looking  so 

ghastly.     Why   don't   you   ask   some   doctor 
what  ails  you?" 

"Because  I  know  what  ails  me.     It's  quick 
consumption." 

"Quick  consumption?" 
"Yes;  having  to  bolt  my  breakfast  in  two 
gulps  and  hurry  to  catch  the  train  for  down 
town." 

Bunkoed  Again — "I  don't  think  much  of 

this  mtiseum,"  said  Jinks;  "why,  they  ain't 
got  no  skull  of  Napoleon  Boneparte,  and  the 
one  I  was  in,  up  to  New  York,  has  two." 

^Jones:  "You  are  looking  better  than 

you  did  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

Brown:  "Yes,  I  have  got  wholly  over  the 
eflTects  of  my  summer  vacation,  and  am  now 
building  up  my  strength  in  preparation  for 
next  year's  vacation." 

Casey:  "Well,  ye  can't  prevint  what's 

past  an'  gone." 

Cassidy:  "Shure,  ye  could  av  ye  only  acted 
quick  enough." 

Casey:  "How  could  ye?" 

Cassidy:  "Shtop  it  before  it  happened." 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  very  young  man 

wHo  was  seeking  knowledge,  "the  secret  of 
success  in  politics  is  learning  to  treat  one's 
nf eriors  with  deference."  "Preferably  with 
>eer  or  whiskey,"  replied  the  wise  old  politi- 

33.11' 

"Is  her  social  position  an  assured  one? " 

•'  I  should  say  so!     Why,  it's  bounded  on  the 
oi-t1i  by  two  generations  of  scandals;  on  the 


east  by  Newport;  on  the  south  by  ten  millions; 
and  on  the  west  by  South  Dakota." 

"But  what  will  you  do  when  all  the 

vermiform    appendices    shall   have   been   re- 
moved?" 

The  great  sturgeon  smiled.  "I  was  reading 
only  to-day,"  he  said,  "that  the  stomach  may 
be  taken  out." 

'  *  Without  killing  the  patient  ? " 

"How  funny  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  great 
surgeon,  and  laughed  outright. 

"Hiram,  I  see  where  that  college  that 

our  Zeke  goes  to  up  in  Chicago  has  bought 
50,000  bugs." 

"Gosh,  Mandy,  don't  send  any  more  money, 
an'  maybe  we  can  pay  his  schoolin'  in  potato- 
bugs." 

Kentucky  teacher  (of  infant  geography 

class):  "Tommy  Blood  may  tell  us  what  a 
strait  is." 

Tommy  Blood:  "It's  jis'  th'  plain  stuff 
'thout  nothin'  in  it." 

Biggs:    "I    understand    that    you   lost 

money  on  that  chicken-raising  experiment  of 
yours." 

Boggs:  "Yes,  I  did;  but  I  expect  to  get  it  all 
back  again.  I  am  writing  a  book  on  how  to 
raise  chickens." 

"Well,"   remarks  Gladys,    "I   suppose 

you  are  all  through  your  holiday  worries, 
aren't  you?"  "Yes,"  replies  Nanette,  "I 
exchanged  my  last  misfit  present  this  morning, 
and  have  settled  down  to  enjoy  myself." 

Doctor — Your    temperature    is    up    to 

one  hundred  and  seven  degrees.  Auctioneer 
(drowsily) — Hundred  an'  seven!  Hundred  an' 
seven!  Going,  going  at  hundred  an'  seven! 
Who'll  make  it  a  hundred  an'  eight? 

Jerrold — I  took  Dolly  out  in  my  auto 

yesterday.  Harold — Of  coiu^e  you  proposed 
to  her?  Jerrold — No!  Every  time  I  started 
to  I  broke  down. 

Salesman — ^This  is  the  best  stove  in  the 

market.  It  will  save  half  your  coal.  Cus- 
tomer— Is  that  so?  Then  give  me  two  of  them 
so's  I  can  save  it  all. 

Sunday-school   Teacher — ^And   it   took 

Noah  a  hundred  years  to  build  the  Ark.  Street 
Arab — What  was  the  matter — was  there  a 
strike? 
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Over    the    Wine    and    Walnuts* 


HAD  AUEAOY  LEFT  HFTY 

From  Burnley,  England,  comes  to  the  column 
a  story  of  a  young  married  woman,  whose 
husband  brought  her  wealth  without  giving 
her  either  position  or  social  distinction.  But 
she  was  persistent,  and  started  out  in  a  coach 
to  make  calls  on  her  new  neighbors. 

"John,"  she  said  to  the  Lancashire  lad  she 
had  invested  with  a  footman's  livery,  "take 
the  cards  from  my  dressing-room  and  leave 
one  at  each  house  where  we  stop.  I  shall  not 
get  out  of  the  carriage." 

The  countryside  was  well  covered  within 
two  hours,  and  she  bade  him  start  for  home, 
sa5dng,  "Turn  into  the  left  road,  John,  and 
we'll  stop  at  the  Vernon's,  the  Sm)rthes'  and 
the  Graham's  on  our  way  back." 

"Cawn't  do  it,  mum!"  protested  John. 
"One  of  the  nobs  will  'ave  to  be  left  hout. 
Hi've  honly  the  hace  of  spades  and  the  ten  of 
clubs  left,  mum!" 


KNEW  HIS  MAN 


A  good  story  is  told  of  the  late  Dr.  S- 


He  was  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Maritime  Sjmod.  At  length, 
grown  old  in  years  and  unable  (as  his  congre- 
gation thought)  to  minister  to  their  needs,  he 
was  asked  to  resign,  the  idea  of  being  to  super- 
annuate him.  The  Doctor  refused,  feeling  that 
his  days  of  usefulness  were  by  no  means  over. 

The  party  opposed  to  him  was,  however,  the 
stronger,  and,  much  to  his  regret,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hand  in  his  resignation.  An  aged 
friend  tried  to  comfort  him  by  getting  him 
to  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and 
not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence.  He 
succeeded  but  poorly. 

"Hoot  man,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "Provi- 
dence had  naething  ava  to  do  wi'  it.  It  was 
the  MacCurdys,  the  Archibalds  and  the  de'ill" 


KINtt  EDWARDt  lEPLY. 

Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Sea,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor 
of  India,  etc.,  was  recently  at  a  reception  in 
*'id  from  Short  Storiet. 


London  where  various  classes  of  society  were 
largely  represented  by  both  sexes.  An  ex- 
tremely wealthy  costumer,  who  enjoys  an  inter- 
national reputation,  approached  him  and  re- 
marked familiarly: 

"The  crowd  is  a  somewhat  mixed  one  this 
evening,  your  Majesty,  is  it  not?"  r^ 

"Well,  my  dear ,"  responded  the  King, 

apologetically,  and  with  an  amiable  smile,  "we 
can't  all  be  tailors,  you  know." 


JUST  raOVOCATION. 

A  good  old  Quaker  was  milking  a  cow  whose 
lively  disposition  often  tried  his  patience 
severely.  On  this  occasion  she  managed  to 
overturn  the  pail,  which  was  nearly  full.  The 
old  man  arose  in  righteous  indignation  and 
said :  "I  will  not  kick  thee,  neither  will  I  beat 
thee,  but  I  will  twist  thy  dum  tail!" 


TOO  PATIIOTIC 

Patrick  had  worked  hard  all  his  days,  but 
his  sons  had  spent  his  money  for  him,  and 
when  he  was  too  old  for  active  work  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  crossing-tender  at  a 
small  railroad  station.  He  looked  dubious  as 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  explained  to  him 
and  the  meaning  of  the  various  flags  was  clearly 
stated. 

"In  case  of  danger,  with  a  train  coining,  of 
course  you  wave  the  red  flag,"  said  his  friend, 
proceeding  with  his  explanation.  A  hard  old 
hand  grasped  his  arm: 

"Man,  dear,  it'll  never  do,"  said  Patrick, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly.^  "I  could  never 
trust  mesilf  to  remimber  to  wave  a  red  fl^ 
whin  there  was  a  green  wan  handy." 


NOT  HEI  FINQEIS. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was- one  day  seated 
near  the  refreshment  table,  at  an  entertain- 
ment, and  observed  a  little  girl  looking  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  good  things.  He  said 
kindly,  "Are  you  htmgry,  little  girl?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  why  don't  you  take  a  sandvrich?" 

"Because  I  haven't  any  fork." 

"Fingers  were  made  before  forks,"  said  the 
doctor,  smilingly. 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  him  and  replieii 
to  his  delight:    "Not  my  fingers." 
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0  p  e  n     ^      ^      ^ 

Talks      ^      W  i  t k      ^ 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


Correspondents  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this 
page  on  all  questions,  which  will  be  answered  as 
lar  as  we  may  be  able.  Answers  and  comments 
will  be  gladly  received.  A  number  of  questions 
and  answers  are  unavoidably  held  over  till  next 
month. 


,  928.    Can  you  give  me  the  sources  of  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

'Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty 
Straight  is  the  line  of  duty: 
Walk  by  ^e  last  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  other  ever  follow  thee." 

"  A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek." 

"  Oh,  doth  not  the  joy  of  a  meeting  like  this " 

I  have  not  the  remainder  of  this  quotation  and 
s?all  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  fur- 
nish it. 
•And  whether  crowned  or  crownless  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not  so  that  His  will  be  done." 

— ^J.  N.  Campion,  Omaha,  Neb. 

939*  Can  you  tell  me  the  authorship  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

Xudfer' — kindly  said  as  'Gabriel,' 
Ludfer' — soft  as  'Michael;'  while  serene 
He,  standing  in  the  glory  of  the  lamps, 
Answeredi  *«[y  Father,'  innocent  of  shame 
And  of  the  sense  of  thunder. 
The  lines  are  found  on  p.  260  of  St.  Elmo,  by 
Augusta  J.  Evans,  a  work  published  by  Dillingham. 
If  you  will  answer  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents 
page  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor.— Felix  H.  Pickworth, 
Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Pt  is  the  editor's  impression  that  these  lines 
fire  found  in  Festus,  a  poem  by  Philip  Jas- 
Bailey.] 

93^-  Can  you  kindly  assist  me  in  the  search  for 
the  poem  begmning  as  loUows: 

'Neath  Heaven's  high  arch 
A  glorious  form  appears. 
If  you  succeed  m  finding  it  will  you  please  let  me 
enow  where  it  can  be  obtained,  or  publish  it  in 
treasure  Trove. — C.  B.  Kinyon,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  place  this  quotation?] 

931*     (i)  Could  you  kindly  help  me  to  find  the 
rords  of  an  old  song  entitled.  The  Song  of  All  Songs, 
art  of  one  verse  of  which  is: 
ust  before  the  battle,  Mother,  what  are  the  men 

about, 
ood  morning^,  Horace  Greeley,  does  your  mother 
know  you're  out? 

It  goes  to  the  tune  of  The  Captain  With  the 
luskers. 

(a)  Also  where  can  I  find  the  song.  The  Regular 
my  O.— Wm.  Hardman,  Kaspar,  S.  D. 


933.  Can  you  inform  me  through  Open  Questions 
where  I  can  get  the  following  poem,  the  title^of 
which  I  do  not  know: 

Even  the  snow  flake  lets  a  shadow  fall, 
As  to  earth  it  softly  sinks  to  rest. 
So  may  the  whitest,  purest  souls  of  all 
Seem  sometimes  wrong  to  those  that 
love  them  best. 

— Mrs.  Ltixton,  So.  Butte,  Mont. 


937.     Have  j^ou  ever  published  an 
"cle 


illustrated 
articfe  on  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  if  so,  what  was  the 
date? — O.  C.  Painter,  15 11  Guilford  avenue, 
Baltimore. 

[We  have  never  published  such  an  article.] 


934.  Please  inform  me  in  what  issue  of  vour 
magazine  I  can  find  a  review  of  the  new  book 
Dawn-Thought,  by  J.  William  Llovd. — E.  L.Brown- 
ing, Brooklyn  rost  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[This  book  has  never  been  reviewed  in  our 
columns.] 


935.  Have  you  ever  published,  or  do  you  know 
where  could  be  obtained,  a  poem,  the  title  of  which 
is  either  The  White  Rose  or  The  Rose  That  Grew 
Too  High  for  Me?  I  do  not  know  the  author.  I 
am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  it. — Mrs.  Harold  L. 
Butler,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

[The    Editor    does   not    know    this 
Perhaps  some  reader  may.] 


poem. 


936.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  where 
I  can  seciu^  a  copy  of  a  selection  called  The  Tooter? 
I  heard  it  recited  on  the  stajg^e  last  season.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  boy  who  greatly  annoyed  his  neigh- 
bors, practising  on  his  horn,  but  one  young  maiden 
prophesied  that  some  day  he  would  be  famous,  and 
after  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  the  maiden  heard 
him  play  at — I  think — some  grand  musicale. 
Perhaps  the  piece  is  also  known  imder  some  other 
name  than  Tne  Tooter.  I  hope  you  can  help  me, 
for  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  it.— Cora  H.  C. 
Young,  Le  Roy,  111. 


937.  I  shotild  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  poem, 
or,  better  still,  see  it  published  in  Current  Litera- 
ture, of  which  the  following  is  a  part,  as  near  as  I 
remember: 

Girls  have  been  known 

To  lightly  turn  the  comer  of  the  street. 

And  days  have  lengthened  to  months 

And  months  to  lagging  years 

Ere  they  looked  m  loving  eyes  again, 

And  we  have  other  fears 
Yet  dare  not  explain. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS 


And  also  another  poem^similar  to  the  above,  regard- 
ing the  parting  of  friends.  They  were  both  pub- 
lished in  a  Washington,  D.  C,  paper  about  a  year 
ago.  Will  someone  tell  who  the  author  is? — Lamar 
C.  Oyster,  Lumberport,  West  Va. 

[In  the  lines  you  give  have  you  not  confused 
two  poems?  The  editor  did  not  see  those 
printed  in  the  Washington  paper,  but  well 
recalls  Coventry  Patmore's  beautiful  lines 
entitled  Parting.  They  are  given  below,  and 
it  easily  may  be  seen  that  some  of  the  lines 
you  quote  are  from  this  poem: 

If  thou  dost  bid  thy  friend  farewell. 

But  for  one  night  though  that  farewell  may  be. 

Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine. 

How  canst  thou  tell  how  far  from  thee 

Fate  or  caprice  may  lead  his  steps  ere  that  to- 
morrow comes  ? 

Men  have  been  known  to  lightly  turn  the  comer  of  a 
street. 

And  days  have  grown  to  months. 

And  months  to  lagging  years. 

Ere  they  have  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 

Parting,  at  best,  is  imdcrlaid 

With  tears  and  pain, 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  between. 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressiire  firm  the 

hand 
Of  him  who  goeth  forth. 
Unseen,  fate  goeth  too. 
Yea,  find  thou  always  time  to  say  some  earnest 

word 
Between  the  idle  talk,  lest,  with  thee  henceforth, 
Night  and  day,  regret  should  walk.] 


ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

889.  Your  statement  concerning  my  answer 
to  No.  889,  in  the  December  issue,  contains  a 
slight  error  which  I  wish  to  correct.  Along  the 
Way  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's 
poems,  including  The  Two  Mysteries.  I  said  that  the 
collection  from  which  your  correspondent  quoted 
was  wrong  in  attributing  the  poem  to  Whitman. — 
F.  A.  Brewer,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

[We  are  glad  to  make  correction  of  this  error 
in  the  report  of  our  correspondent's  letter.] 


903.  Would  like  to  suggest  that  The  Star 
Monthly,  published  at  Oak  Park,  III.,  at  50  cents 
per  year, is  a  good  monthly  for  boys. — R.  M.  Worsen, 
Cannon  City,  Colo. 


910.  Replying  to  query  910,  the  quotation 
mentioned  is  from  Longfellow's  translation  of  the 
Divine  Tragedy,  and  can  be  foimd  in  the  Third 
Passover,  seq. — J.  N.  Campion,  Omaha,  Neb. 

[Many  thanks  for  this  prompt  reply.] 


911.  This  is  part  of  a  temperance  song,  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  J.  B.  Gough  when  first  he 
foreswore  liquor.  It  was  quite  popular  in  the 
enthusiastic   temperance  meetings  of  that  period, 


and  could  be  foimd  in  the  old  temperance  song- 
books.  It  is  a  parody  on  the  old  English  ditty  of 
Long  Ago: 

Give  back  the  friends  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 
It  begins: 

Sadly  my  wife  bowed  her  beautiful  head, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 
Oh,  how  I  wept  when  I  knew  she  was  dead, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 
She  was  an  angel,  my  love  and  my  pride, 
Vainly  to  save  me  from  ruin  she  tried, 
Poor  broken  heart,  it  was  well  that  she  died, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 
I  do  not  remember  anymore  just  now. — E.  Sobey, 
Kalal,  Molokai,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

[Many  thanks  to  this  far-away  correspondent 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us  this  information. 
Also  to  Mrs.  Frank  Beach  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  M.  R.  Treat  of  Portland,  Me.,  both  of 
whom  have  sent  complete  copies  of  the  poem. 
These  will  be  forwarded  to  the  querist,  C.  D. 
W.,  if  he  will  send  us  his  name  and  address.] 


914.  That  celebrated  simset  description  can  l>e 
foimd  on  page  7 1  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  &ulli van  Cox, 
by  his  nephew,  WilUam  Van  Zandt  Cox,  and  his 
friend,  Milton  Harlow  Northrup,  published  by  M. 
H.  Northrup,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1899.  The  article 
first  appeared  in  the  Columbus  Statesman  for  May 
'9.  1853.  under  the  caption,  A  Great  Old  Sunsta. 
This  biography  of  Mr.  Cox  also  contains  sever a\ 
other  fine  selections  from  his  writings  and  speeches. — 
Walter  Hurt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[The  editor  begs  to  thank  his  correspondent 
for  his  kind  interest  and  information.  Another 
reply  to  this  query  will  be  found  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Current  Literature. 


922.  Replying  to  query  922,  the  quotation  therein 
wanted  (although  not  quoted  correctly)  is  from 
Whittier,  in  Cassandra  Southwick,  stanzas  27  and 
28. — ^J.  N.  Campion,  Omaha,  Neb. 


926.     (i)     The    stanza    asked   for  by  a    corre- 
spondent in  your  January  number  is  in  Tennyson's 
In  Memoriam,  Section  LIV.  and  as  follows: 
So  nms  mv  dream;  but  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  hght; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

—Elizabeth  Ackers,  Tuckahoe,   N.  Y. 

[Answers  to  this  query  have  been  sent  also 
by  J.  R.  H.,  New  York  City;  L.  F.  Valentine. 
Clay  Center,  Kan.;  Lena  B.  Leary,  Mattoax. 
Va. ;  J.  N.  Campion,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Henr\* 
J.  Fuller,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  whom  the  editor; 
desires  to  return  thanks.  As  these  answers 
are  the  same  as  that  given  above,  they  are 
not  printed.] 
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PIANOS 

HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS 

and  are  receiving  more  favorable  comments 
UMlay  from  an  artistic  standpoint  than  all 
•iWr  makes  combined. 

WE 

Chedlenge 
Comparisons* 

By  our  easy  payment  plan,  every  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in- 
struments in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can 
deal  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
im  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
lalbrmation. 
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the  absorption  of  Current  History^  a  magazine  heretofore  published  In  Boston.  Current 
History^  while  not  quite  so  old  as  Current  Literature,  has  Hved  an  honorable  life  and  a  useful 
one,  making  from  month  to  month  a  brief  and  well-analyxed  record  of  the  great  events  of  the 
<iay.  It  has  devoted  Itself  to  contemporaneous  history,  while  Current  Literature,  more  general 
la  Its  scope,  has  busied  Itself  In  the  many  diverse  fields  of  the  worhTs  work.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  quite  proper  that  the  two  publications  should  Join  hands,  and  thus  give  thehr 
comfafaied  list  of  subscribers  a  single  magazine  covering  the  broader  area  previously  embraced 
by  bcth«  Owing  to  the  late  date  upon  which  the  change  was  determined  and  consummated, 
the  preparation  of  the  present  number  Is  not  as  complete  as  those  of  the  future  wlU  be.  The 
record  of  the  month^s  great  events  will  hereafter  be  the  main  feature  of  Current  Literature* 
This  new  departure  rounds  out  the  plan  of-  the  magaslne  and  completes  It  as  nothing  else 
coi^  It  broadens  Its  mission  and  doubles  Its  worth,  making  It  a  bigger  and  a  better 
publication — one  which  must  appeal  to  every  student  of  the  times* 
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Whether  in  the  debt-collecting 
nit  vgHglttA  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  by 

the  warships  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  there  is  an3rwhere  an  tdterior 
purpose  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  a  question  scarcely  suppressible,  doubt- 
less, amid  the  occurrences  of  the  very  interest- 
ing history  now  being  made  in  the  Caribbean, 
at  Washington,  and  elsewhere;  yet  it  will  be 
well  to  defer  till  a  later  date  confidently 
expressed  interpretations  of  events  and  solu- 
tions of  problems. 

Unpleasant  as  the  entire  sittiation  was,  never- 
theless matters,  tmder  the  felicitious  handling 
of  Minister  Bowen  and  President  Roosevelt, 
seemed  to  be  progressing  toward  a  happy  out- 
come when,  on  January  ii,  Mr.  Bowen  sailed 
from  La  Guayra  for  Washinjjton.  An  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  '  :•  by  arbitration 
the    matters  in   dispute.     It   had   also   been 


agreed  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
Germany  consenting  on  certain  conditions — 
her  reluctance  being  in  perfect  accord  with  her 
well-known  incompatibility  with  the  Hague 
idea.  To  satisfy  the  feeling  of  both  Germany 
and  England  that  their  warships  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Venezuelan  coast  until 
some  preliminary  assurance  had  been  given 
that  their  claims  would  be  met,  a  conference  of 
commissioners  in  Washington  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  this  commission  the  various 
ambassadors  at  Washington  were  to  act  for 
their  respective  countries.  Venezuela  did 
Minister  Bowen  the  honor  of  appointing  him  as 
her  representative,  with  full  powers,  at  the 
conference.  He  started  for  Washington  on 
January  ii,  hoping  to  be  able  to  achieve 
a  settlement  of  the  whole  case  by  direct 
negotiation  with  the  European  commis- 
sioners. 
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He  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  20th.  But 
on  the  X7th  the  world  had  been  startled  by  the 
tidings  that  the  German  warship  Panther  was 
bombarding  Port  San  Carlos  at  the  entrance  to 
Lake  Maracaibo.  This  followed  a  decree  by 
President  Castro  opening  the  Colombian  fron- 
tier to  commerce  by  way  of  Maracaibo.  The 
bombardment  continued  through  succeeding 
days,  other  German  warships  participating. 
Germany's  explanation  was  that  the  bombard- 
ment was  necessitated  by  the  situation,  and  on 
the  33d  she  announced  that  the  blockade 
would  be  continued  till  the  difficulties  were 
settled.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
not  exactly  clear  what  immediately  precipi- 
tated the  conflict  at  Fort  San  Carlos.    Which- 


to  pay  her  debts.  A  compromise  plan,  giving 
the  allies  a  temporary  preference,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Home  Governments,  but  was 
rejected  by  them.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Prance,  in  1885,  renounced  the  right, 
previously  granted,  to  collect  customs  in 
Venezuela,  on  condition  that  the  interest  on 
her  loans  should  be  paid  regularly.  As  they 
have  not  been,  she  gave  indication  that  she, 
too,  would  enforce  her  claims. 

At  the  month's  end,  a  deadlock  having 
apparently  been  reached,  the  situation  looked 
grave.  England  seemed  tired  of  the  alliance 
with  Germany.  Signs  of  impatience  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  United  States.  Even  the 
German  people  were  apparently  losing  their 


ever  side  fired  the  first  shot,  the  fortress  was 
badly  battered,  though  bravely  defended,  and 
the  village  of  San  Carlos  stiffered  greatly. 
The  affair  produced  a  bad  impression  in  diplo- 
matic circles. 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  Mr.  Bowen  was 
holding  interyiews  with  the  ambassadors,  the 
plan  having  ^en  adopted  of  having  each 
nation,  by  its  representative,  treat  separately 
with  Mr.  Bowen.  Venezuela  offered,  through 
him,  her  customs  as  a  guaranty  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  obligations,  but  declined  a  request 
to  give  the  position  of  preferred  creditors  to 
Germany  and  Great  Britain — a  request  based 
on  the  trouble  to  which  those  allied  nations 
have  gone  in  the  attempt  to  force  Venezuela 


calmness.  Dispatches  from  Paris  sbowe 
increasing  skepticism  as  to  a  near  peacefi 
solution.  Italy,  whose  war  vessels  were  co-cj 
crating  with  those  of  Germany  and  Rxiglan< 
seemed  anxious  that  her  attitude  in  the  situ< 
tion  should  be  imderstood  in  the  Unite 
States  as  conciliatory  and  pacific. 


The  United  States  treaty    wii 
™ CiliKi'**    Colombia  for  the  construction 

the  Panama  Canal  was  signed  c 
the  afternoon  of  January  2  a  by  Secretaxy  H; 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Herran.  It  is  a  relief  to  knc 
that  the  long  and  difficult  negotiatioxis  are 
an  end.  The  approval  of  the  treaty  by  t 
assemblies  of  the  two  nations  wUl  mark  t: 
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achievement  of  another  great  event  in  the 
ttstory  of  the  world.     Much  eredit  is  given  to 
Secretary  Hay  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  negotiations  in  view  of  the  irrita- 
tion recently  caused  to  Colombia  by  the  inter- 
vention of  American  marines  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  her    natural    disinclination   to    yield   to 
another  nation  the  vast  advantages  that  will 
belong  to  the  owners  of  the  prospective  canal. 
But  Colombia  really  gets  much  out  of  the 
bargain.     She  is  to  receive  $z 0,000,000  down 
(the  original  offer  of  the  United  States  was 
$7,000,000)    and    an    annual    payment    of    a 
quarter  of  a  million  beginning  nine  years  hence. 
This  annuity  is  a  compromise  between  the 
hundred    thousand   that   the    United    States 
oflfered  to  pay  and  the  six  hundred  thousand 
that  Colombia  asked.     But  the  annuity  is  not 
subject  to  any  increase  hereafter,  as  was  the 
amount  fixed  in  the  orignal  proposition.    This 
money  will  be  a  timely  help  to  Colombia  in 
her  impoverished  condition,  and  the  relations 
established    with    the    United    States    should 
imply  much  to  her  advantage  in  coming  days. 
The  United  States  is  to  have  a  renewable  lease 
for  a  hundred  years  of  a  strip  of  territory 
extending  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  canal. 
The  titular  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  this 
strip  is  fully  recognized,  and  she  is  to  have  the 
right  of   free   transit   of   troops   through   it. 
There  is  some  basis  for  criticism  in  this  joint 
government  of  the  strip. 
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TIE  ALASKA 


On  January  24  provision  was 
made  in  a  treaty  signed  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  Ambassador  Her- 
bert for  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  of 
Alaska,  the  last  serious  question  at  issue 
between  this  country  tod  Great  Britain.    This 


settlement  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the  United 
States  as  evincing  British  good-will;  also  as  a 
notable  success  of  American  diplomacy,  inas- 
much as  it  is  identical  with  Secretary  Hay's 
proposition  in  1899  which  was  rejected  by  the 
British  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission. 
That  proposition  was  for  reference  to  a  com- 
mission of  six  jurists,  three  to  be  appointed  by 
each  of  the  two  governments.  The  British 
cotmter-proposal  then  was  for  a  commission  of 
three  jurists  from  each  country,  but  having  a 
seventh  member  from  some  third  nation  to 
cast  a  deciding  vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division. 
The  United  States'  plan  contemplated  a  final 
settlement  by  adjudication;  the  British  plan, 
which  was  the  Canadian,  a  settlement  by 
arbitration. 

The  United  States  has  always  insisted  that 
the  question  was  utterly  inappropriate  for 
arbitration,  since  it  was  one  purely  of  legal 
title  which  could  be  absolutely  and  definitely 
confirmed  one  way  or  the  other,  and  in  no 
degree  a  case  for  mutual  concession.  In  1835, 
Russia's  title  to  the  unbroken  coast  line  was 
explicitly  confirmed,  with  the  accepted  result 
that  Great  Britain  was  excluded  from  owner- 
ship on  the  coast  north  of  latitude  54 :  40.  The 
United  States,  by  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867, 
acquired  Russia's  complete  title  to  the  coast 
lands — a  title  unchallenged  and  repeatedly 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  Great  Britain 
until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike 
occasioned  a  challenge  and  claim  from  Canada 
with  a  demand  for  arbitration  as  to  the  boun- 
dary. Canada's  claim  was  that  not  the  edge 
of  the  mainland  but  the  outer  rim  of  the 
islands  which  skirt  the  shore  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  seacoast.  This  would  give  Canada 
several  seaports,  including  Dyea  and  Skag- 
way.  Secretary  Hay's  position  has  been  that 
a  case  in  which  one  party,  Canada,  would  have 
all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  while  the  other 
party,  the  United  States,  woiild  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  all  to  lose,  was  a  case  not  for  arbi- 
tration, but  for  an  impartial  adjudication. 
That  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  show  a 
clear  title  as  against  Canada  is  the  almost 
universal  opinion. 


The  widespread  disturbance  in 
^"^  *MeKce'**  Macedonia  has  continued  to  pre- 
sent its  threat  of  an  insurrection 
throughout  that  misruled  province  which 
might  easily  fire  the  explosive  elements  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Diversity  of 
race  and  of  religion  among  the  Macedonians 
may.  however,  be  expected  to  prevent,  as  hith- 
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erto  it  has  prevented,  any  forceftil  and  abiding 
union  of  them  in  a  revolt.  In  the  southern 
district  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
Greek;  in  the  northern  it  is  Slav;  while  the 
middle  district  is  a  scene  of  constant  strife 
between  Greek  and  Slav.  Though  the  Turkish 
oppressor  is  the  object  of  hatred  by  all  the 
Christian  races,  they  are  never  able  to  combine 
in  common  action  against  him.  Shrewd 
observers  remark  that  not  only  does  the 
Ttirkish  government  play  oflE  one  race  against 
another,  exciting  envious  animosity  by  occa- 
sional acts  of  favoritism  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  that,  but  that  also  the  rival  interests  or  fears 
of  outside  powers,  such  as  Austria  and  Russia, 
have  an  eflEect  in  preventing  the  emerging  of  a 
truly  Macedonian  Macedonia  on  the  field  of 
southeastern  Europe. 

Among  many  suggestions  of  remedy  for  the 
present  intolerable  and  menacing  situation, 
the  most  pertinent  is  perhaps  the  question  why, 
if  the  great  powers  wish  a  real  and  enduring 
peace  in  this  dangerous  region,  they  do  not 
insist  at  Constantinople  that  the  method 
successful  in  the  cases  of  Roumania,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Crete,  for  rescuing  Christian 
provinces  from  Ottoman  misrule,  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  Macedonia,  raising  it  into  a  prin- 
cipality paying  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  but  gov- 
erned by  its  own  prince  with  his  own  armed 
police? 

A  communication  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Official  Messenger,  explaining  the 
action  and  attitude  of  the  Russian  government 
regarding  Macedonia,  states  that  Russia  is 
insisting  on  concessions  by  the  Porte  of 
efficient  reforms,  but  adds  that  the  first  con- 
dition to  the  success  of  these  eflEorts  is  the 
abandonment  of  agitation  by  the  Macedon- 
ian insurrectionary  committees.  Moreover,  it 
declares  that  Russia's  firm  resolve  to  guard 
against  widespreading  complications  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  has  the  complete  sympathy 
of  the  other  powers. 

Announcement  not  designated  as  official  is 
made  that  Cotmt  Lamsdorff  of  the  Russian 
government  has  visited  Austria  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  Austrian  government,  and  that, 
by  the  scheme  devised,  the  two  governments 
will  act  jointly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  population  in  Macedonia,  while 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  Further,  it  is 
said  that  the  plan  is  soon  to  be  submitted  to 
the  powers,  and  then  forced  on  the  Sultan.  An 
outline  of  the  proposed  reforms  is  given  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya.  It  proposes  the  control  by 
Turkev  of  the  Macedonian  tax  collection  and 


of  the  payment  of  troops  and  officials.  Control 
of  the  gendarmerie  is  to  be  exercised  by  officers 
chosen  from  the  subjects  of  Holland,  Belgitim, 
and  Switzerland.  The  general  administration 
of  Macedonia  is  to  be  intrusted  to  a  personage 
of  high  standing  and  authority  who  is  not  to  be 
hampered  by  Turkey.  Turkey's  view  of  this 
plan  is  not  known. 

Meanwhile,    the    Macedonian    leaders    are 
reported  to  believe  that  their  country  m\ss^ 
first  strike  for  independence  and  then  appea] 
to  diplomacy;  and  it  is  stated  that  an  insur- 
rection early  in  April  is  decided  on.     Turkish 
troops,  numbering  1x5,000,  are  said  to  be  on 
the  Macedonian  border  ready  to  crush  such  a 
movement.     The  Porte,  in  a  circular  addressed   ^ 
to  the  European  powers,  attributes  the  Mace- 
donian   agitation    to    the    continued   violent 
action  of  revolutionary  committees   in   Bul- 
garia— ^the   ultimate   object   being   to    annex 
Macedonia    to    Bulgaria.     The    most    tnist- 
worthy  accounts,  however,  qualify  this  Turkish 
statement ;  they  ascribe  the  principal  danger  to 
the  desperation  to  which  the  Christian  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  by  Turkish  oppression 
and   misrule.     The   peasants,    after   years  of 
suffering  under  an  iniquitous  system  of  taxa- 
tion, now  find  themselves  harried  on  one  hand 
by  the  various  insurgent  bands,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Ttirkish  troops  and  gendarmes— 
their  humble  homes,  in  many  instances,  pil- 
laged or  burned.     Thus,  their  former  submis- 
siveness  may  easily  give  place  to  a  readiness  to 
take  part  in  revolutionary  movements. 


The  British  Embassy  at  Constan- 
^DMWiELLa^  tinople,  in  the  first  part  of  Jan- 
uary, is  credibly  reported  to  bav< 
addressed  to  the  Porte  a  protest  against  th< 
passage  of  four  Russian  unarmed  torpedo-boa* 
destroyers  through  the  Dardanelles  to  th- 
Black  Sea,  pointing  out  that  such  action  con 
stitutes  a  violation  of  the  intemationa.1  treatie 
closing  the  Dardanelles  to  the  warships  of  a 
countries.  In  the  view  of  Great  Britain,  tD 
character  of  a  warship  is  in  no  way  change 
by  the  disarmament  of  the  vessel  and  the  hois 
ing  of  the  commercial  flag — ^this  having  bee 
the  device  adopted  by  Russia  to  sectire  tl 
passage  of  the  foiu:  torpedo-boat  destroye 
in  question. 

Russia,  on  her  part,  maintains  that  a  vess 
disarmed  and  fiying  the  commercial  flag  is  n 
to  be  regarded  as  a  warship.  The  PotI 
yielding  to  Russia's  insistence,  adopted  tl 
theory,  and  in  September,  1902,  autliorized  t 
passage  of  the  four  boats,  which  iTXimediat< 
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steamed  throiigli  the  forbidden  way.  It  is 
known  that  these  are  not  the  ^t  Russian  war- 
craft  that  on  one  or  other  pretext  have  made 
the  passage  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  London, 
1841,  pledging  the  Stdtan  and  binding  the  five 
great  powers  to  the  closure  of  the  straits  against 
the  ships  of  all  foreign  go vemments  with  which 
the  Porte  is  at  peace.  This  rule  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1 87 1.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  expressly  insisted 
as  against  a  supposed  theory  that  liberty  was 
reserved  for  British  ships  to  enter  the  straits 
"with  the  consent  of  the  Porte" — ^that  "the 
principle  of  the. closing  of  the  straits  was  a 
European  principle*'  binding  "not  only  as 
regaids  the  Sultan,  but  as  regards  all  the 
powers  signatory  to  these  transactions." 

Russia's  objection  to  admitting  armed  war- 
ships has  strong  reason.  The  mighty  navy  of 
England  could  speedily  move  to  the  control  of 
the  Black  Sea,  capttiring  or  closing  all  its 
Russian  ports.  Russia's  claim  for  right  of 
entry  for  unarmed  ships  is"  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  Russia  c6tild  derive  any  benefit  from 
that  right,  inasmuch  as  no  other  power  than 
Russia  has  facilities  for  re-arming  such  vessels 
after  their  entrance  into  that  sea. 

Germany's  attitude  of  neutrality  on  the 
present  issue  draws  unfavorable  comment  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  she  can  never  be 
relied  on  to  use  her  influence  at  the  Porte  for 
the  general  interests  of  Europe,  but  prefers  to 
keep  the  favor  of  her  great  northern  neighbor. 


Morocco,  Abyssinia,  and  Liberia 
TS  Soiom "    ^^  *^®    principal  countries  in 
Africa  that  have  not  yet  fallen 
under  the  control  or  protection  of  European 
powers,   and  the  most  desirable  of  these  is 
Morocco.     Five  or  six  nations  covet  Morocco, 
chiefly  because  of  its  geographical  position. 
**  Great  Britain,  owning  Gibraltar,  just  across 
the  strait,  and  being  much  interested  in  the 
Mediterranean,  wotild  like  to  lay  hold  upon  at 
least  the  northern  part  of  Morocco,  or  would 
greatly  dislike  to  see  some  possibly  unfriendly 
power  get  it.     Spain^   owning  Ceuta,   would 
like  to  extend  her  dominion  from  El  Riff  clear 
down  to  Cape  Blanco.     Prance,  owning  Algeria, 
the  Senegal,  and  the  Sahara,  and  thinking  her- 
self the  rightful  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean, 
negards  herself  as  the  only  legitimate  heir  to  the 
Shereefian  throne.     Even  Russia  has  intrigued 
or  a  footing  there  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia, 
vhUe  Italy  and  Germany  are  by  no  means 
yffering  to  pose  as  negligible  factors." 


Such  a  rebellion  as  that  now  in  progress 
against  the  Sultan  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
"protectorate."  Mr.  Bryce's  prediction  is 
recalled  that  Morocco  will  be  the  next  scene  of 
imperialistic  exploitation.  So  also  is  Lord 
Salisbury's  opinion,  expressed  in  1891,  that 
Morocco  will  one  day  carry  with  it  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  'Is  that  day  at  hand? 
Probably  not,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
rest  of  Europe  would  consent  to  any  one  of  the 
powers  taking  possession  of  Morocco.  It 
seems  clear  enough  that  the  Powers  have 
agreed  to  consider  the  present  rebellion  as  a 
purely  internal  affair  and  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  Foreign  warships  are,  of  course, 
on  the  Moroccan  coasts,  but  they  will  not  inter- 
fere unless  the  rebellion  develops  cruelties  to 
foreign  residents  or  injury  to  foreign  interests. 
Yet  to-day  Tangier  is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  prizes  open  for  international  com- 
petition. 


The  limited  reciprocity  treaty 
NEWi^NDUND  ^©^^^^7      negotiated      between 

Messrs.  Hay  and  Bond,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  and  the  colony  of 
Newfoxmdland,  awaits  ratification  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  two  countries.  The  treaty  has 
called  forth  a  warm  debate  from  New  England 
representatives  of  the  fishing  interest — those 
in  Gloucester  opposing  it  in  the  fear  of  the  com- 
petition which  might  arise  under  it  resulting 
in  a  domination  of  the  American  market  by  the 
Newfoxmdland  fishing  interest,  while  those  in 
Boston  see  in  it  a  prospective  benefit  to  Amer- 
ican interests.  A  joint  resolution  protesting 
against  it  passed  the  Maine  legislation,  January 
14.  The  fate  of  the  treaty,  which  depends  on 
the  United  States  Senate,  will  be  decided 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 


Baron  Speck  von  Sternberg,  the 
appoiJitmeJiti      newly  appointed  charg6  d'affairs 

for  Germany  at  Washington,  has 
succeeded  to  the  duties  of  Ambassador  von 
Holleben.  The  latter's  retirement  has  occa- 
sioned many  conjectures.  Rumor  has.  it 
that  he  has  been  virtually  recalled  in  conse- 
quence of  failure  to  bring  about  certain  ends 
desired  by  the  German  government.  He  him- 
self declares  that  his  retirement  is  devoid  of 
other  significance  than  a  broken  state  of  health. 
On  January  5,  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate  these  nominations  to 
posts  in  the  foreign  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States:  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  Minister 
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to  Switzerland;  Francis  B.  Loomis,  now 
Minister  to  Portugal,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  Charles  Page  Bryan,  now  Minister 
to  Switzerland,  to  be  Minister  to  Portugal. 
On  the  '6th  it  transpired  that  the  President 


would  appoint  Dr.  Lyons,  a  colored  Baltimore 
preacher,  as  Minister  to  Liberia.  M.  Cambon, 
the  eminent  French  diplomatist,  has  been  made 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  The  new  Minister  to 
Spain  from  Cuba  is  M.  Marchau. 


Affairs    in    America 


In  explanation  and  defense  of 
""'coNfiBEfs'^*     his  bill  for  curbing  the  power 

of  great  industrial  combinations, 
Senator  Hoar,  on  January  6,  delivered  a  speech 
in  which  he  claimed  for  Congress  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  defining  the  conditions  upon 
which  corporations,  artificial  beings,  creatures 
of  law,  may  carefully  engage  and  continue  in 
interstate  commerce.  These  conditions  are: 
(i)  publicity  in  the  conduct  of  their  btisiness 
and   the   constitution   of   their   organization; 

(2)  the  power  to  stop  their  business  altogether 
if  they  violate  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress; 

(3)  strict  penalties  on  them  and  their  officers 
for  such  violations ;  (4)  personal  liability  for  all 
debts,  obligations,  and  wrong-doings  of  the 
directors,  officers,  and  agents.  If  this  bill 
shoxild  prove  ineffectual,  he  would  make  each 
stockholder  personally  liable. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  Vest  (Dem.)  of 
Missouri  made  a  speech,  urging  that  speedy 
action  be  taken  to  remove  the  duty  on  imports 
of  coal.  This  is  no  longer,  he  said,  a  partisan 
question,  but  a  question  of  absolute  htmianity; 
yet  Senators  stood  dumb,  either  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  take  any  action,  answering  the 
appeals  of  the  poor,  freezing  women  and 
children  with  the  party  cry,  "Stand  pat," 
for  nothing  is  to  be  done-  with  the  sacred 
elephant  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law.  Of  the 
proposal  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Vest  said:  "Don't  we 
know  that  when  we  send  the  resolution  to  that 
committee  we  send  it  to  its  execution?" 
On  January  14  the  Senate  approved  the  House 
bill  providing  rebates  of  the  duty  on  coal, 
with  some  slight  amendments  offered  by  its 
own  Finance  Committee.  These  amendments 
having  been  accepted  by  the  House,  the  bill 
on  the  same  day  was  sent  to  the  President 
and  was  signed  by  him,  thus  becoming  law. 
Under  this  law,  anthracite  is  placed  perma- 
nently on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty  on  all  other 
coal  is  refunded  for  one  year.  The  same  day, 
in  the  House,  Representative  Jenkins  (Rep.) 
of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, offered  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  by  his  committee  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  all  coal  mines 


in  the  country  and  of  all  lines  of  transportation 
of  coal.     If  such  power  exists,  then  a  bill  is  to 
be   reported   declaring   the   necessity  of  the 
exercise    of   siich   power  and    providing   the 
means   for   appropriation   of   the   coal   fields 
and  the  means  of  transportation.     While  the 
Diplomatic  and    Consular    appropriation  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House,  January 
19,  Mr.  McClellan  (Dem.)  of  New  York  sub- 
mitted documents  to  prove  that  the  consular 
service    is     "imderpaid    and    overmanned." 
Compared   with   the   salaries   paid  by  other 
countries  of  the  first  rank,  those  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  its  consular  and  diplomatic 
agents  are  the  lowest ;  and  yet  the  total  cost  of 
the  service  is  very  large,  becatise  of  the  exces- 
sive  ntmiber   of   officers   and   employees,   in 
some   cases   double    and    treble   the   number 
employed  by  other  countries.     Representative 
Slayden    (Dem.)    of   Texas   followed   with   a 
criticism  of  the  character  of  American  consular 
oj£cers,  especially  in  Mexico.     Some  of  the 
consulates  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico, 
he  said,  are  merely  "asyltmis  for  invalids  and 
drunkards."     He  cited  many  cases  in  proof. 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
on  January  1,3,  it  was  decided  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  in  the  present  session  of  Con> 
gress  toward  restoring  the  canteen  to  the  mili- 
tary post  exchanges. 

The    bill    for    reorganizing    the 
™\j}}5}}2"^     mmtia    of    the     United     States 

became  law  on  January  32 
Under  this  law  the  present  organized  militia 
constituting  the  National  Gtiards  in  the  several 
States,  numbering  115,000  men,  becomes 
formally  a  part  of  the  armed  force  of  the  general 
(xovemment.  In  time  of  war  this  entire  forcf 
may  be  called  into  active  service  by  the  Presi 
dent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  nine  months 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  When  volunteers  are  needed  for  servicj 
outside  of  those  boundaries,  the  tnemberj 
of  this  organized  force  will  be  the  first  to  w 
invited  to  enlist.  The  arming  and  equipping  o 
the  force  will  be  the  sameasforthe  regular  army 
The  law  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  Sa.ooc 
000  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  the  chkngi 
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At  11.03  o'clock,  January  i,  the 
"SmiololJ'^     first   word  by   cable   from   San 

Francisco  was  received  at  Hono- 
lulu, seventeen  days  after  the  connection  of 
the  deep-sea  cable  was  made  with  the  shore 
cable  at  San  Francisco.  Congratulations  were 
exchanged  between  Governor  Dale  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  On  January  2  the  line  was 
open  for  business  and  detailed  reports  of  the 
incidents  of  the  laying  of  the  main  cable  and 
splicing  it  with  the  shore  cable  off  Honolulu 
were  transmitted  to  the  press.  The  laying  of 
the  remaining  sections  was  to  be  commenced 
from  Manila  in  the  first  week  of  May,  and  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  whole 
line  wotdd  be  completed  by  July  4. 


Testimony  proving  the  existence 
OOHMmoN        ^^  lawlessness  in  the  anthracite 
region    during    the    strike    was 
presented  to  the  Commission  on  January  7. 
Five  witnesses  had  had  their  houses  more  or 
less  seriously  damaged  by  dynamite  explosions, 
the  acts  in  some  cases  of  persons  known  to  be 
union  men.     Witness  also  told  of  a  dam  being 
blown  up,  an  engine  damaged,  steam  pipes 
wrecked,  bridges  and  fences  fired,  and  attempts 
at  wrecking  railroad  trains.     A  young  woman 
was  dismissed  from  her  place  as  school  teacher 
because  her  brother  worked  in  the  mines  dur- 
ing the  strike.     A  young  man  as  he  issued  from 
church  with  his  new-made  bride  was  assailed, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  colliery,  while  his 
bride  got  home  as  best  she  could.     On  hearing 
this     testimony.   Chairman    Gray  exclaimed: 
"What  sort  of  a  community  is  this,  anyhow?" 
The  testimony  of  General  Gobin,  command- 
ing the  mDitia  in  the  disturbed  district,  was 
given  in  the  session  of  January  9.     He  declared 
that  "an  excited  state  of  lawlessness"  existed 
in  the  region,  that  disttirbances  were  numerous, 
that  the  presence  of  the  militia  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  order,  and  that  it  was 
difficult    to    do    that,  even   with  the    whole 
National  Guard  of  the  State.     His  order  "to 
shoot    and   kill"    was    no    idle   menace,    but 
expressed  a  fixed  determination ;  it  had  a  most 
iaiutary  effect,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
ire  one  shot. 

Abel  J.  Culver,  controller  of  the  Delaware 
md  Hudson  Company,  testified  January  10. 
ie  presented  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
>y  the  company,  which  showed  that  6  per  cent. 
»f  the  tnen  were  receiving  more  than  $1,000  a 
rear;  3  per  cent.,  $900  to  $z,ooo;  6  per  cent., 
I600  to  $700;  12  per  cent.,  $500  to  $600;  10  per 


cent.,  $400  to  $500;  9  per  cent.,  $300  to  $400; 
9  per  cent.,  $aoo  to  $300;  and  26  per  cent, 
received  less  than  $200..  These  last  worked 
on  an  average  only  about  half  a  month  in  a 
year. 

Onjjanuary  26  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  inde- 
pendent operators,  made  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  employees  as  stated  in  testi- 
^  mony  before  the  Commission.  The  miners 
'  had  alleged  that  the  size  of  the  coal  cars  had 
been  enlarged  to  the  prejudice  of  the  men. 
Markle  &  Co.  exhibited  statements  of  the  firms 
that  built  the  cars,  showing  that  the  capacity 
of  cars  had  not  been  increased.  Regarding  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  in  evicting  miners,  the 
accountants  of  the  firm  testified  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  evicted  men  in  1901  varied  from 
$350  to  $1,000.  The  father  of  the  boy  Chippie 
lost  his  life  through  his  own  negligence.  He 
was  not  indebted  to  the  company  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Henry  Coll,  one  of  the  evicted 
men,  had  always  received  good  wages;  Coil's 
wife  did  not  die  in  consequence  of  the  eviction: 
she  lived  for  a  month  thereafter.  A  statement 
of  the  earnings  of  contract  miners  during  eleven 
and  a  half  months,  including  eleven  men  receiv- 
ing the  highest  wages  and  five  receiving  the  low- 
est, showed  that  the  highest  received  $4,000  and 
the  lowest  $400.  The  taking  of  testimony  was 
ended^in^the  first^week  of  February. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Philip- 
PHlumNCS  P^^^  Commission  and  a  separate 
report  of  Governor  Taft  were 
made  public  on  January  4.  No  definite  deter- 
miifetion  has  been  reached  regarding  Min- 
danao. The  hostility  to  the  Americans,  the 
Governor  states,  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Moros  of  the  Lake  Lanao  region.  The  Gov- 
ernor believes  that  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  may  be 
induced  to  part  with  some  of  the  rights  he 
claims  in  the  Jolo  group.  The  people  do  not 
understand  popular  government,  and  prefer 
control  by  Dattos.  Possibly,  far  in  the  future, 
control  by  Dattos  may  cease,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  necessay  only  to  provide  a  paternal 
and  strong  but  sympathetic  government  for 
these  followers  of  Mohammed. 

The  adverse  economic .  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  have  made  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase about  $15,000,000  of  food  for  the  agri- 
cultural population.  The  severest  blow  to 
agriculture  in  the  islands  was  the  destruction  of 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  buffalo,  on 
which  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  almost  wholly 
dependent.  In  the  depressed  state  of  rural 
industry,  with  the  temptations  to  ladronism, 
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the  constabtdary  will  probably  need  for  some 
time  to  be  sustained  by  the  military.  Still, 
it  speaks  wonders,  says  the  Governor,  for 
the  ease  with  which  the  Philippines  may  be 
governed  in  normal  times,  that  there  has  been 
comparatively  so  little  disorder  since  the  sur- 
render in  April  of  the  insurgents  in  arms. 
Since  July,  1902,  not  a  shot  has  been  fired  by 
an  American  soldier,  the  country  having  been 
policed  by  the  constabxilary  force  of  5,000  or 
6,000  men.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  a  province  like  Cavite,  where  ladronism 
seems  to  be  imbued  in  the  people,  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  and  even  to  call  in  the  military 
finally  to  suppress  it. 

Distress  and  ladronism  prevail  in  the 
Tagalo,  and  some  of  the  Visayan  provinces, 
where  rice  is  the  staple  product.  But  in  the 
provinces  which  produce  mainly  kemp  there 
is  prosperity.  And  though  food  costs  more 
than  formerly,  the  people  have  money  enough 
for  improvements.  They  are  building  school- 
houses,  making  roads,  buying  agricultural  and 
other  machinery,  and  in  all  respects  are  mak- 
ing progress. 

A  petition  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Root 
on  January  20.  To  relieve  the  great  distress  of 
the  population  of  the  Philippines  and  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war,  Aguinaldo  proposes  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  of  $20,000,000 
gold  in  cash  and  a  credit  of  $80,000,000  gold 
to  guarantee  an  issue  of  notes  which  shall  serve 
as  money  in  the  islands.  The  advance  so 
made  by  the  United  States  he  would  make 
payable  within  twenty  years  in  three  instal- 
ments at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years.  Both  the  $20,000,000  cash  and  the 
$80,000,000  of  credit  would  be  without  inter- 
est. The  loan  and  credit  approved,  a  bank 
would  be  open  under  inspection  and  super- 
vision by  the  insular  government,  and  money 
would  be  loaned,  on  good  security,  to  agricul- 
turists, at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  petition 
concludes  with  these  words: 

I  am  convinced  that  with  this  plan  or  some  other 
of  the  same  description  the  tears  of  this  people 
can  be  dried — a  people  on  whom  the  government 
looks  as  a  child  in  need,  dependent  upon  the  loving 
protection  of  its  mother  and  confiding  in  the  noble 
and  praiseworthy  intentions  which  the  North 
Amencan  people  have  always  shown  since  their 
arrival  on  these  shores. 

A  decision  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  December  31  confirms  a  previous  decision 
of  Governor  Taft's,  and  refers  to  the  insular 
cotirts  the  determination  of  the  controversy 
over  the  title  to  the  ecclesiastical  property  in 


the  islands.  The  organized  seceders  from  the 
Chiuxjh  of  Rome  in  the  Philippines,  imder 
their  Archbishop  Agilpay,  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  much  of  this  property,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  authorities  appealed  to  Governor  Taft 
for  an  order  to  dispossess  them.  The  property 
in  question  is  part  of  that  title  which  is  to 
pass  to  the  United  States  if  the  negotiations  in 
•progress  between  Governor  Taft  and  the  Pope's 
representative,  Mgr.  Guidi,  succeed. 

The    report    having    reached    Manila   that 
Governor    Taft  would  soon  be  recalled  and 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  the  poptilar  regard  for  him  was  given  by  the 
people  of  Manila,  January  11.     Placards  were 
posted  throughout  the  city  with  the  words, 
**  We  want  Governor  Taft,"  in  English,  Tagalo, 
and  Spanish.     A  crowd  of  eight  thousand  men 
marched    in    procession    to    the    Malacanan 
Palace,  the  Governor's  residence,  and  there 
addresses   were   made    to   the    Governor  by 
spokesmen  of  the  Federal,  Liberal  and  Nation- 
alist parties,  urging  him  to  remain.     Governor 
Taft's  presence,  the  speakers  declared,  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  order,  to  prevent  political  dis- 
ruption, and  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  policy.     In  reply,  the  Governor  said 
that   not   till    August    would   it   be    decided 
whether  he  was  to  leave  the  islands  or  remain: 
in  either  event  the  present  policy  would  stand 
unchanged.     Much  pleased  with  this  manifes- 
tation of  the  popxilar  sentiment  toward  Mr. 
Taft,  President  Roosevelt,  after  taking  counsel 
with  his  Cabinet,  decided  that  the  Governor 
should  remain  in  the  islands.     The  President 
had  previously  signified  to  Governor  Taft  his 
purpose  of  appointing  him  a  justice   of  the 
Supreme  Court;  on  January  13  a  cable  dis- 
patch was  received  by  the  President  from  the 
Governor  expressing  his  appreciation   of  the 
offer,  but  sajring  that,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  best  for  him  to  remain 
where  he  is. 

In  the  course  of  the  court-martial  trial  of 
Major  Edward  F.  Glenn,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry. 
at  Manila,  on  January  6,  counsel  for  the  defense 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  General 
Smith  in  court  as  a  witness.  Counsel  alleged 
in  effect  that  the  records  of  the  Sixth  Brigade 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  that  imxx>rtant 
documents  had  been  removed.  It  was  desired 
to  examine  General  Smith  with  regard  to 
those  documents  and  certain  written  and  verbal 
orders.  For  similar  reasons  the  defense 
wanted  General  Chaffee  to  appear  as  a.  ^^tness. 
The  court  refused  for  the  present  to  ^rant  the 
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request.    Major   Glenn's   counsel   raised   the 
question  of  the   constitutional   right   of  the 
accused  to  have  in  court  both  the  missing  docu- 
ments and  the  witnesses.     January  8,  Louis 
£.  Caulfield,  a  lieutenant  of  Philippine  scouts, 
who  commanded  the  detachment  which  put 
the  seven  native  guides  to  death,  testified  that, 
though  Major  Glenn  had  ordered  the  guides  to 
be  executed   if   they   failed   to   conduct   the 
column  to  the  enemy,  he  did  not  repeat  that 
order  to  the  detachment.     He  gave  no  orders 
himself  for  the  killing,    nor    did   the    killing 
result  from  the  orders  given  by  Major  Glenn. 
He  did  not  see  the  killing,  but  learned  of  it  from 
Preston  and  Ramos,  civilian  scouts.     A  native 
sergeant  testified  that  four  of  the  gtiides  were 
killed  by  order  of  Ramos,  who  was  in  command 
of  a  subdivision  of  the  force ;  and  Preston,  in 
cliai^e  of  the  rear  guard,  reported  the  killing  of 
three  guides  who  had  sought  to  desert.     In  sub- 
sequent sessions  of  the  court  military  officers 
detailed  acts  of  savage  cruelty  committed  by 
rebels  in  Samar,  such  as  burying  prisoners  alive, 
mutilations,  torture,  and  murder  of  prisoners. 
An  order  of  the   rebel  general   Lucban   was 
produced,  directing  the  use  of  poison  against 
Americans.     The  witnesses  held  that  the  policy 
of  General  Jacob   H.   Smith  was  absolutely 
necessary.     A   Spaniard,   once  a  prisoner  at 
Lucban's  headquarters,  testified  that  in  May, 
1900.  he  saw  an  American  prisoner  roasted  to 
death;  sticks  were  driven  into  the  man's  body 
and  he  was  slowly  turned  over  the  fire  till  he 
^as  dead ;  the  body  was  then  left  to  be  devoured 
ty  hogs.     The  trial  was  ended  on  January 
U.    The  accused  was  found  not  guilty. 


Intelligence  received  at  Seattle 
WLbnojMT  ^^  January  19  from  Dawson  is  to 
the  effect  that  at  a  point  eighteen 
ttiles  distant  from  the  Tanana  River,  and  three 
tundned  miles  below  its  sotirce,  gold  has  been 
>und  in  such  quantities  as  to  eclipse  all  pre- 
ious  finds  in  Alaska.  The  district  is  in  Amer- 
an  territory,  and  prospectors  were  hurrying 
rto  the  field.  The  holes  which  have  demon- 
rated  the  richness  of  the  diggings  were  made 
te  in  the  winter  of  1901-2,  and  the  first  to 
"ing  the  news  to  the  outer  world  is  a  Japanese 
imed  Wada,  a  man  well  and  favorably  known 
Dawson.  The  district,  he  says,  in  its 
lysical  features,  resembles  the  Klondike,  but 
th  a  heavier  growth  of  timber.  When  he 
t  Dawson,  December  22,  gold  had  been  found 
eight  creeks.  The  original  findTwas  made 
Pedro  Creek,  parallel  to  the  Tanana.  The 
ek  is  staked  for  miles. 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  re- 
IMMIQIATION    ports  a  larger  number  of  cabin 

and  steerage  passengers  arriving 
at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  year  1902  than 
in  any  year  since  1882.  The  number  of  cabin 
passengers  was  139,848  and  of  steerage  pas- 
sengers 574.276.  The  numbers  for  previous 
years,  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  respect- 
ively, were  99,223  and  252,350  in  1896; 
90,932  and  192,004  in  1897;  80,586  and 
219,651  in  1898;  107,415  and  303,762  in  1899; 
^37*^S^  ^^^  403,491  in  1900:  and  128,143  aad 
438,868  in  1 90 1.  The  immigration  from  Italy 
arid  from  Ireland  showed  the  greatest  propor- 
tional increase. 


The  estimates  made  by  George  E. 
■^^offTfur'"^"  Roberts,  Director  of  the  United 

States  Mint,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  this  country  last  year,  puts 
the  production  of  gold  at  $80,853,070,  an  in- 
crease of  $2,186,370  over  the  year  1901;  and 
the  production  of  silver  at  $31,040,025,  a  net 
increase  of  $3,352,  084.  The  States  producing 
gold  and  silver  in  amounts  of  $1,000,000  or 
over  were: 

,  GOLD.  SILVBR. 

80URCB  OF  PRODUCE.  VALUE.  COU'CIAL  VAL. 

Alaska 7>893>793             

Arizona 4>i55»039  1,680,100 

California X7,z24,94z             

Colorado 37,503,429  9*085,714 

Idaho 3,067,183  3,180,000 

Montana 4t  134*365  6,890,000 

Nevada 3,514,3x3  3,iao,ooo 

Oregon 1,860,465             

South  Dakota 7»398,o57             

Utah 3,790,930  6,360,000 

The  product  of  Nome  ($5,023,256,  gold)  is 
included  in  the  estimate  for  Alaska.  Not  so 
the  product  of  the  Klondike,  which  is  estimated 
at  $14,562,191. 


Hundreds  of  miners  and  pros- 
Tn  CAUFORNU  spectors    are    flocking   into    the 

Death  Valley  in  California,  moved 
by  the  reports  of  the  discovery  of  fields  of  nitre 
in  that  desolate  region  that  are  said  to  be  more 
extensive  than  those  of  Chile.  A  corps  of 
explorers  under  direction  of  Lewis  E.  Aubury, 
State  Mineralogist,  found  in  the  valley  deposits 
of  nitre  sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  demand 
for  many  years.  The  deposits  cover  a  territory 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  long  by  fifteen 
miles  wide.  Chile  imposes  on  nitre  an  export 
duty,  and  from  1878  to  1892  the  revenue  of 
Chile  from  that  source  amounted  to  $158,696,- 
664,  while  the  total  value  of  the  nitre  export 
from  Chile  in  the  same  period  was  $337>z82,5oo. 
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Affairs    in    Europe 


Various  writers  are  engaged  in 
^AND^REUNiT  emphasizing  the  decline  of  repub- 
lican principles  in  England  and 
the  revival  of  the  monarchial  sentiment.  The 
strong  and  growing  republican  movement  of 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Citizen  Dilles,  the 
youthful  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  and  many  others,  were  declaiming 
against  the  hereditary  principle  in  government, 
is  now  said  to  have  utterly  collapsed.  "It 
cannot  be  said,"  says  a  London  writer  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "that  in  any  political  party 
or  fraction  of  a  party  there  survives  at  the 
present  time  a  genuine  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  destruction  of  monarchy  as  an  essential  in 
political  progress,  or  any  belief  at  all  in  the 
possibility  of  such  a  constunmation."  In  con- 
nection with  this  may  be  noticed  an  article  in 
the  January  North  American  Review,  by  Sir 
George  Arthur,  Bt.  He  asks,  "Is  the  British 
aristocracy  on  the  wane?"  He  says  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  almost  everybody 
believed  that  "aristocracy"  was,  as  a  political, 
if  not  as  a  social,  force,  nearly  "played  out." 
"The  rising  flood  of  democracy  was  to  swamp* 
and  overwhelm  all  other  authorities  than  its 
own."  To-day,  however,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  declared  stronger  than  ever,  the  ques- 
tion of  disestablishment  having  been  removed 
from  the  field  of  practical  politics;  the  House 
of  Lords  is  so  powerful  as  to  win  emphatic 
popular  approval  in  withstanding  the  principal 
legislative  measure  of  the  strongest  minister  of 
modem  times;  and  the  throne  is  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  England's  history.  Few 
may  incline  to  argue  against  this,  but  it  is  not 
easily  forgotten  that  the  pendulum  has  two 
motions.  The  present  partial  reaction  against 
individualism  is  likely  to  become  a  spent  force 
some  day. 

The  comments  of  the  London  papers  on 
Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain's  declaration 
in  his  Johannesburg  speech  (January  17)  have 
been  extremely  commendatory.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  will  submit  to  Par- 
liament a  bill  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  $175,000,- 
000  on  the  security  of  the  assets  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orangia,  the  money  to  be  used  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  first,  another  loan  will  be  raised, 
to  be  called  up  in  annual  instalments  of 
$50,000,000.  This  second  loan  will  be  treated 
as  a  war  debt,  and  will  be  secured  on  the  assets 


of  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Chamberlain  further 
stated  that  a  number  of  South  African  finan- 
ciers had  undertaken  to  subscribe  the  firsi 
$50,000,000  without  receiving  preferential 
security. 

Favorable  revenue  returns  are  reported  from 
England.     The  estimated  receipts,  it  is  said, 
will   be   exceeded   in   nearly   every    instance. 
The  grain  tax,  against  which  there  was  at  first 
so  much  opposition,  is  likely  to  stand  so  long  as 
it  exerts  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of 
food.     There  is  no  talk  of  relaxing  it  in  favor 
of  the  colonies.     Labor  conditions  are  reported 
as  very  bad.     There  is  much  distress  among 
large  numbers  of  the  imemployed  in  London. 
Serious  conditions  also  exist  elsewhere.     An 
endless  stream  of  country  folk  is  pouring  into 
the  overcrowded  cites.     Inducements  offered 
for  emigration  to  Canada  and  the  colonies  find 
unsatisfactory  response.     At  the   same   time 
the  tide  of  alien  immigration  is  reported  as 
steadily  rising,  especially  in  London. 

A  conference  at  Dublin,  early  in  January, 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  seems  to 
have  awakened  expectations  of  a  nearly  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question.     But  some  of  the 
wealthy  landowners  boycotted  the  conference, 
and  in  dealing  with  its  suggestions  the  British 
government    may    yet    show    the    "haggling 
spirit"  which  it  often  exhibits  in  dealing  with 
Irish   demands.     It   is   noteworthy   that    the 
London  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article 
in  which  Irishmen  are  asked  to  believe  that 
connection  with  the  Empire  does  not   mean 
the   stamping  out   of   national   individuality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  full  development  of 
what  is  worthy  and  admirable  in  it.      In  an 
address   in   Edinburgh,    on   January    17,    Mr. 
John  Redmond  expressed  disbelief  ttiat    the 
settlement  of  the  land  question  would  end  the 
home  rule  question. 

The  passage  of  the  Education  Act  in  Decem- 
ber has  placed  its  opponents  in  a  position  that 
is  thus  described  by  an  English  correspondent : 

Every  individual  Nonconformist  in  the*  count r\ 
must  make  up  his  mind  within  a  few  montHs  eithe^ 
to  contribute  toward  the  working  of  the  etct  or  \<\ 
adopt  the  policy  of  "passive  resistance,"  'wrhich  i\ 
being  undertaken  with  the  deliberate  puurpiose  i. 
making  it  unworkable.  There  is  no  midoLle  co\xr«? 
The  choice  between  these  alternatives  is  rapidl 
dividing  the  English  Nonconformists  into  tveo  di< 
tinct  groups. 

The  trial  of  Colonel  Arthur  Lyiacli,  c» 
charge  of  high  treason,  being  accused  of  Yiavit 
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aided  England's  enemies  during  the  Boer  war, 
began  in  London  on  January  ax.  He  was 
adjudged  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  A  contemporary 
thus  states  the  case: 

The  fact  is  that  Colonel  L}rnch  was  not  tried  and 
convicted  because  he  was  ftdlty  of  treason;  he  was 
tried  because  he  and  his  dalway  constituents 
bragged  of  their  treason  so  openly  tnat  the  govern- 
ment, which  would  have  willingly  condoned  the 
crime,  was  forced  to  take  notice  of  the  flaunting 
of  it  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Temple  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  Dr.  Randall 
Thomas  Davidson,  Bishop  of  Winchester  since 

1885. 


In  the  elections  for  one-third  of 
FiAiiec        the  Senate,  which  took  place  in 
France  on  January  4,  the  Gov- 
ernment made  a  net  gain  of  thirteen  seats.     In 
almost  all  the  departments  the  Nationalists 
were  worsted.     There   was   a  general   agree- 
ment that  the  government  of  Premier  Combes 
had  been  given  new  lease  of  life.     The  Legis- 
lature re-assembled  on  the  13th.     M.  Bourgeois 
was  rejected  President  of  the  Chamber  by  an 
increased  majority.     The  Socialist,  Jean  Jaur6s, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Premier 
Combes,  continuing  the  examination  of  papers, 
relating    to    the    religiotis    congregations    in 
France,   refused  authorization  to    147   more, 
making  in  all  947  refusals  thus  far.     On  the 
15th,  by  a  vote  of  313  to  211,  the  Deputies 
approved  the  acts  of  the  Government  respecting 
these    religious    orders.     In    the    Senate,    M. 
Fallieres  was  re-elected  President. 

The  stability  of  the  Third  Republic  is  to  be 
explained,  says  the  leading  clerical  organ  in 
Paris,  by  its  **war  on  religion."  The  cry  of 
Gambetta,  "Clericalism — that  is  the  enemy!" 
still  sounds  in  the  ears  of  French  statesmen. 
And  yet  France  is  a  Catholic  country.  Of  its 
38,000,000  inhabitants  only  about  700,000 
are  Protestants,  and  80,000  are  Jews.  Nearly 
37.000,000  belong,  nominally  at  least,  to  the 
Roman  Church.  The  conflict  between  Church 
in<i  State  cannot  primarily  be*  concerning 
he  foundations  of  religion.  The  political 
>oT^er  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  leaders 
s  still  very  great.  Perhaps  some  time  the 
epresentatives  of  Chtirch  and  State,  instead  of 
ontending,  will  harmonize  their  difTerences. 
"hat  would  be  a  happy  day  for  France.  A 
'reTich  Protestant  preacher,  Louis  de  Saint 
iTJ<iT€  of  Dordogne,  says  that  the  one  great 
listBke  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prance  is 


that  it  has  linked  its  political  destinies — 
despite  the  warnings  of  Leo  XIII — with  the 
fortune  of  the  retrograde  factions,  Bona- 
partists.  Royalists,  etc.  As  to  French  Protes- 
tantism, La  Nouvelle  Vie  has  said  that  it  is 
now  more  powerful,  more  energetic,  and  more 
successful  than  it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years. 
In  the  centers  of  population  it  is  increasing.  In 
1835  Paris  had  only  ten  Protestant  churches; 
to-day  there  are  105  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
In  1857  there  were  only  738  pastors  in  France; 
now  there  are  more  than  1,200.  Whole 
villages  have  here  and  there  gone  over  to  the 
Protestant  faith. 

Great  popular  interest  naturally  attaches 
to  the  case  of  the  Humberts,  the  authors  of 
"the  greatest  swindle  of  modem  times."  The 
famous  safe,  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
a  hundred  million  francs,  has  been  placed  on 
exhibition  in  a  Montmartre  theater. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
French  coal  will  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  placing  coal  on  the  free  list.  The 
French  mines  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  home  market. 


The  strained  condition  of  things 
QEIMANY       in  Germany,  shown  in  the  rancor 

during  and  following  the  tar'ff 
struggle  and  the  hard  economic  situation  in 
general,  has  provoked  many  criticisms  of  the 
Government.  The  Liberal  organs  affirm  that 
parliamentary  institutions  have  suffered  a 
breakdown.  Doubts  are  expressed  of  German 
capacity  for  self-government.  A  remarkable 
individual  utterance  is  that  by  Professor 
Mommsen,  the  historian.  In  a  published  arti- 
cle he  declares  that  in  Germany  constitutional 
government  has  become  a  dead  letter.  In  the 
Reichstag  (which  re-opened  on  January  13)  the 
Emperor  has  been  attacked  by  Radical  criti- 
cism and 'defended  by  Chancellor  von  B<ilow. 
The  critics  complained  that  the  Empire  is 
afflicted  with  a  "malady  of  suddenness"  and 
with  excessive  taxation  for  military  and  naval 
burdens.  Respecting  the  latter  fact,  a  thought- 
ful writer  of  the  day  remarks  that  Germany  is 
the  great  paradox  among  the  nations.  Sin- 
cerely loving  peace,  striving  for  ideal  results  in 
the  works  of  peace,  it  is  the  nation  in  partictdar 
that  gives  the  others  strong  cause  for  fearing 
it  as  the  one  possible  danger  to  peace. 

The  Imperial  budget  for  1903  estimates  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  at  $616,243,183,  over 
forty  millions  above  that  for  1902.  A  loan  of 
over  fifty  millions  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
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balance  accounts.  Individual  states  of  the 
empire  also  show  serious  deficits  and  must  be 
assisted  by  a  national  loan,  to  be  regarded  a 
floating  debt. 

The  presidency  of  the  Reichstag  was  resigned 
by  the  venerable  Count  von  Ballestrem,  on 
January  23,  on  account  of  complaints  of  his 
rulings  in  restricting  freedom  of  speech.  His 
retirement  is  a  triumph  for  the  Socialists. 

Among  recent  appropriations  is  the  first 
quota  of  one  for  a  royal  palace  at  Posen.  In 
this  connection  the  following  declaration  by 
Baron  von  Rheinhaben  is  quoted:  **  I  hope  this 
will  further  convince  the  people  that  the  Prus- 
sian eagle  never  lets  go  of  what  it  has  once 
taken.  I  say  this  especially  for  those  who 
dream  of  resurrecting  the  Polish  kingdom." 

Criticisms  are  numerous  in  Germany  of  Dr. 
von  Holleben,  who  has  been  recalled  from  the 
ambassadorship  to  the  United  States. 


The  reported  threat  of  the  Em- 
AUSTIIA       peror    Francis   Joseph    that  he 

would  resign  unless  the  quarrel- 
ling Austrian  and  Hungarian  statesmen  would 
adjust  their  differences  and  renew  the  Aus- 
gleich  seems  to  have  been  effectual.  That 
important  basis  of  comiperical  union  has  been 
renewed  for  ten  years.  In  the  two  parts  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  the  customs  duties  are 
made  uniform.  The  tariff  on  grain  and  meat 
is  increased  to  a  degree  that  surprises  even 
ardent  protectionists.  In  some  instances  the 
new  duties  exceed  the  German  tariff. 


lUStlA 


The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
De  Witte,  has  announced  that 
the  budget  for  1903  requires  over 
a  billion  dollars,  perhaps  th%  largest  expendi- 
ture ever  required  by  any  country  in  a  single 
year  during  a  time  of  peace.  The  deficit,  as 
estimated,  will  be  nearly  ninety  millions. 
Over  eighty  millions  are  to  be  devoted  to  rail- 
road building.  Minister  De  Witte  places 
Imperial  defense  first  in  importance.  Educa- 
tional and  similar  interests  must  simply  take 
what  they  can  get. — ^There  are  reported  declar- 
ations of  Ministers  De  Witte  and  Plehve  in  favor 
of  constitutional  reform.  One  of  the  strongest 
representatives  of  autocracy,  what  the  St. 
Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  calls  **  obscurantism  and  bureaucratic 
despotism,"  is  Prince  Mestchersky.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Times  the  Prince  states  as  his  objection 
to  constitutional  government  that  it  would 
substitute  for  a  single  autocratic  rtiler,  noble  by 
race  and  instinct,  good  and  just  within  the 


limits  of  what  is  humanly  possible,  nine  hun- 
dred tyrants  and  despots,  picked  up  from  the 
streets,  and  capable  of  all  enormities  under  the 
shield  of  absolute  irresponsibility.  Against 
popular  education  he  enters  the  curious  plea 
that  it  is  better  to  have  no  schools  than  schools 
with  bad  teachers,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  good  ones  are  to  be  had. — A  new  general 
customs  tariff  was  proclaimed  on  January  30 
Russia  follows  the  example  of  other  countries 
and  increases  rates  in  view  of  f  he  impending 
expiration  of  her  commerical  treaties. — One  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  dispatches  in  January 
reported  that  the  government  had  prohibited 
a  banquet  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  Russian  news- 
paper, because  it  was  intended  on  that  occasion 
to  make  some  demonstration  in  favor  of  free- 
dom of  the  press. — Letters  from  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  of  Finland  contain  appalling 
pictures  of  the  prevailing  destitution. — ^The 
official  figures  show  that  4,714  persons  lost 
their  lives  and  that  33,112  houses  were  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  earthquakes  at  Andijan, 
Russian  Turkestan. — ^The  German  Crown 
Prince,  Frederick  William,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Czar  about  the  middle  of  January. 


The  Swedish  Riksdag  opened  on 
**mobway'*''    January    17.     The    government 

proposed   reorganization  of  the 
consular  service,  an  extension  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise,  the  introduction  of  a  duty 
on  malt,  and  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  all 
spirits.     The  duty  on  maize,  however,  was  to 
be  reduced.     Grateful  recognition  was  made 
of  contributions  from  home  and  abroad   to 
relieve  the  famine  sufferers  in  the  north  of 
Sweden.     Reports  have  stated  that  as  many 
as  70,000  people  are  affected  by  the  scarcity  and 
that  over  $6,000,000  will  be  needed  to  save  the 
population  from   decimation. — Near  the    end 
of  January,   King  Oscar,  having  decided,   in 
accordance  with  medical  advice,  to  escape  the 
cares  of  government  for  a  time,  the  Crown- 
Prince,     Gustaf ,     was    made    Regent.  —  The 
Norwegian  Storthing  has  adopted  a   motion 
affirming  the  desirability  of  separate  consular 
systems  for  Norway  and  Sweden,  independent! 
of  the  diplomatic  service  and  of  the  ministry  oi. 
foreign  affairs. — Sweden  has  the  most  norths 
erly  railroad  in  the  world,  the  Riks-graens^ 
banan,   reaching  about   68   degrees  north. — 
Excitement    has    recently    been    created    iq 
Stockholm  circles  by  reports  of  copper  discov^ 
eries  in  the  "Norrland,"  in  the  very  heart  o^ 
the  famine  district. 
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Published  correspondence  *from 
ITALY         Naples    in    January    represents 

Southern  Italy  in  a  state  of 
increasing  fermentation,  in  consequence  of  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
industrial  degradation.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  which  long  ago 
began  in  Northern  Italy,  has  but  just  begun 
in  the  South.  Milanese  labor  leaders  have 
been  organizing  trades  unions  in  the  Neapolitan 
district.  The  first  result  of  the  demand  for 
more  pay  and  shorter  hours  was  a  street  railway 
strike  last  June.  Recently  a  strike  has 
occurred  at  the  great  grain  port  of  Torre 
Anntmziata,  a  little  south  of  Naples.  It  was 
started  by  stevedores  who  had  been  working 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  a  single  lira  (twenty 
cents). — Foreign  Minister  Prinetti  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  on  January  39  and  taken   to 


his  home  in  a  serious  condition. — Cardinal 
Serafino  Vannutelli  has  been  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
succession  to  Cardinal  Parocchi,  who  died  on 
January  15.  He  is  regarded  as  the  probable 
successor  of  Pope  Leo. 


Sefior  Sagasta,  the  late  Premier, 
SPAIN         died  at  Madrid  on  January   5, 

aged  75.  —  On'  the  xoth  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  King  Alfonso,  as  was  at 
first  supposed,  was  made  by  an  insane  man 
armed  with  a  pistol.  The  King  was  rettuning 
in  a  carriage  from  church  to  the  palace.  The 
would-be  assassin  afterward  declared  that  he 
sought  the  life  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain. — On 
the  39th,  Finance  Minister  Villaverde  announced 
that  the  final  results  of  the  budget  showed  a 
surplus  of  over  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


Affairs    in    Asia   and   Oceanica 


The  Imperial  durbar  at  Delhi,  in 
recognition    of    King    Edward's 
accession  to  the  British  throne, 
which  opened  on  January  i  and  closed  nine  days 
later,  and  which,  as  a  gorgeous  spectacle,  is  de- 
scribed as  probably  unrivaled  in  modem  times, 
cost,  according  to  the  reports,  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,  of  which  the  Indian  government  pays  the 
larger  part.     But  the  durbar  was  not  the  whole 
of  it.     The  festivities  at  Delhi,  the  ancient 
Mogul  capital,  only  began  scenic  displays  and 
rejoicings  all  through  the  land.     As  late  as 
January  26,  dispatches  from  Calcutta  stated 
that   coronation    rejoicings    had    just    begun 
with    school    feasts    and    city    illuminations. 
At  a  splendid  ball,  given  by  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Curzon,    over    fifteen    htmdred    guests    wore 
costumes  in  vogue  a  centiuy  ago.     The  proper 
interpretation  to  be  given  the  stately  pageant 
of    the    durbar    and     ensuing     festivities    is 
thus  expressed  by   the  New   York   Tribtme: 
"It     is     a     practical      confirmation     of    the 
rule      which     holds      Sikh      and      Ghoorka, 
Rajput  and  Mahratta,   Pathan  and  Bengali, 
Punjabi   and    Parsee,    Hindoo    and    Moslem, 
altogether  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  which  so 
adapts  itself  to  the  individual  passions  and 
predilections  of  each  one  as  to  make  itself 
acceptable  and  beneficent  to  all.     It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  British  rule  in  India  is 
Itbc  from  faults,  and  from  grave  faults.     But 
when  we  consider  the  complexity  of  the  task 
and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  it,  we  must  confess  that 
suck   success  as  has  been  attained  by  it  is 


worthy    to    rank    among    the    governmental 
wonders  of  the  world." 

British  administration,  in  its  present  form, 
in  India  dates  from  1858  when,  at  a  solemn 
durbar  at  Allahabad,  was  published  a  procla- 
mation that  Queen  Victoria  had  assumed 
the  government  of  India;  and  many  compara- 
tive statements  of  conditions  in  India  date 
from  the  year  preceding  that  event.  Accord- 
ing to  a  monograph  issfied  by  the  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  the  com- 
merce of  India  in  1857  was:  Imports,  $72,- 
000,000;  exports,  $128,000,000.  The  figures 
for  1902  are:  Imports,  $264,000,000;  exports, 
$392,000,000.  The  railroads  in  operation  in 
India  in  1857  were  275  miles  in  length,  and  in 
1902,  over  25,000,  the  exact  figure  for  1901 
being  25,035  miles.  In  1857  the  number  of 
post  offices  in  operation  was  1,000,  and  in  1900, 
30,645,  handling  annually  521,664,746  letters, 
newspapers,  and  packages.  The  number  of 
miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  in  1857  was 
about  1,000;  in  1900,  52,909,  with  170,666 
miles  of  wire,  and  transmitting  diiring  that 
year  5,237,301  messages.  The  irrigation  works, 
most  of  which  have  been  constructed  since 
1857,  irrigate  about  fourteen  million  acres, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  area  thus 
irrigated  often  exceeds  in  a  single  year  the 
entire  cost  of  the  works,  which  aggregates  up 
to  this  time  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  railways  and  irrigating 
works  have  been  constructed  largely  with 
money  borrowed  by  the  Indian  government, 
but  the  receipts  from  the  canals  and  railways 
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are  suj£cient  to  meet  ftilly  the  interest  on  the 
cost    of    construction.     A    qualified    showing 
of   the   condition   of   India  is   made   in   Mr. 
Edward    Digby's    Prosperous    British    India, 
recently  published  in  London.     He  makes  full 
recognition    of    the    social    and    legislative 
reforms  effected  tmder  British  rule,  and  also  of 
the  great  benefit  following  the  establishment 
of    the    Pax    Brittanica    throughout    India. 
But  he  holds  that,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,    British    rule    has    made    the    country 
much  poorer  than  it  was  a  century  ago.     He 
recalls  an  estimate  made  seventy  years  ago 
that    the    annual    drain   from    British    India 
of   three   million   pounds   had   amounted   in 
thirty  years,  at  the  usual  Indian  rate  per  cent., 
to  £723,900,000.     But  during  the  last  thirty 
years   the   drain  has   amounted  to   at  least 
;£90o, 000,000.     Even  deducting  the  large  sums 
loaned  by  England  for  public  works — which 
are  largely  unproductive,  and  the  cost  of  which 
mtist  be  repaid — the  balance  in  favor  of  India 
is,    as    says    a    contemporary,    "staggering." 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  according  to  the 
McDonnell   Famine  Commission,   "four-fifths 
of  the  cultivators  are  heavily  in  debt.     In  1 880, 
Sir  William  Himter  testified  that  40,000,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India  go  through  life  on 
insufficient  food.     And  the  native  hand  indus- 
tries of  almost  every  kind  have  been  crowded 
out  by  manufactures  introduced  by  England. 
The  traveler  in  India,  seeing  the  enormous 
volume  of  trade,  and  the  signs  of  wealth  at  the 
great  centers,  is  very  reluctant  to  believe  in  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  but  the  simple  facts 
that,  in  1900,  in  the  Surat  District  85  per  cent, 
of  the  year's  revenue  was  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment  by   money   lenders,    and   that   drastic 
legislation  has  been  enacted  in  the   Punjab 
to  prevent  money  lenders  from  owning  all  the 
land,  are  far  more  significant  than  a  tourist's 
impressions." 

The  United  States  is  a  large  purchaser  of  the 
products  of  India,  our  importations  from 
India  and  the  British  East  Indies  generally 
having  grown  from  twenty-four  million  dollars 
in  1892  to  forty-eight  millions  in  1902.  Up  to 
this  time  our  exports  to  India  have  been  small 
compared  with  the  imports  from  that  country, 
the  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  India  and  other  British  East  Indies  being, 
in  1892,  $3,674,307,  and  in  1902,  $4,621,876. 
The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  India  are  manufactures  of  jute,  about  nine 
million  dollars  annually ;  tmmanuf actured  jute, 
four  millions ;  and  hides  and  skins,  six  millions. 
^u^  «^Wncipal  exports  from  the  United  States 


to  India  are:  mineral  oil,  about  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  annually;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, two  millions,  and  cotton  cloths,  a 
half  million  dollars. 

It  appears  that  the  institution  for  child 
widows  at  Poona,  of  which  the  famous  Pundita 
Ramabai  is  the  head,  working  in  conjtmction 
with  the  American  Ramabai  Association,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  sectdar  institution  (which  char- 
acter it  had  in  order  to  reach  the  high  caste 
Hindus)  and  has  become  an  avowedly  Chris- 
tian institution.  A  movement  is  reported  on 
the  part  of  Ramabai  to  remove  the  institution 
to  a  new  locality  in  order  to  get  away  from 
Mohammedan  influences. 


CHINA 


Interest  in  China  largely  attaches 
to     questions    of     international 
import.     But  are  there  any  ques- 
tioxis  relating  to  China  that  are  not  of  inter- 
national import?   The  course  of  events  during 
the  recent  past  appears  to  have  made  the  China- 
man's   business  everybody's  business.     It  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing  for  China  that  this  is  so. 
Internal  convulsions,  **Boxerism,"  even  ^-io- 
lence  due  to  missionaries,  may  work  for  the 
ultimate  regeneration  of  China  if  these  things 
bring  the  forces  of  western  civilization  to  bear 
upon  her  in  such  a  way  as  both  to  arouse  her  to 
vigorous  action  and  at  the  same  time  cause  her 
to  perceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  lacks  in 
comparison  with  the  progressive  races  of  man- 
kind.    Among  the  movements  that  distinctly 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  China  is  that  which 
promotes  education  largely  in  accordance  with 
western  conceptions.     The  plan  begun  thirty 
years    ago,    of    selecting    the    best    students  1 
throughout  the  provinces  and  sending  them  to ' 
foreign  countries  to  study  politics  and  science, 
was  renewed  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  an  Impe- 1 
rial  edict  which  also  decreed  the  institution  of  a 
general   system    of   education   by    means    of  I 
primary  schools,  common  schools,  and  coUegetj 
in  every  province  for  the  enlightenment  of  th 
people.     In  January  the  report  was  confirmi 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Chili,  Yuan-Shi-Kai.  h 
proposed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  about  si 
Chinese  students  to   the   military  school   a 
Tokio,  Japan,  because  he  realized  that  com 
pulsory  education  in  foreign  learning  for  th 
officials  is  one  of  the  two  great  needs  of  Chin 
at  present,  the  other  being  elementary  educ; 
tion  for  the  masses.     In  preparing  China  V 
what  a  contemporary  calls  its  "education 
renaissance,"  a  leading  agency  has  been  tt 
"Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  ad 
General    Knowledge    among    the    Chinese^ 
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"Whatever  harmony  of  progress  now  exists 
between  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Europe 
and  America  on  the  other,  is  largely  due  to  the 
wise  and  persistent  endeavors  of  this  society." 
With  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  new 
education  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  China  is  taking  a  rapid  pace. 
Notable  progress  is  being  made  in  railroad 
building,  in  ship  building,  in  gun  making,  and 
in  mining.  The  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  China  is  already  enormous;  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  This  has  many  consequences,  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  existence  of 
a  real  civil  service  reform.  Another  is  the  very 
great  increase  of  the  postal  service.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  or  significant  process  now 
going  on  in  the  world  than  the  gradual  per- 
meation of  the  "Flowery  Kingdom"  by  the 
ideas,  practices  and  standards  of  "the  foreign 
devils." 

The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  reported  in  January  that  the  year  1902 
had  ended  in  China  with  large  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  and  gloomy  prospects  for 
the  import  trade,  owing  to  the  continued 
exactions  of  the  likin  tax  and  the  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver.  Nevertheless,  the 
customs  revenue  of  all  China  for  1902  increased 
5,000,000  taels  (about  $3,000,000)  over  that  for 
1901. 

Local  rebellions,  extending  over  considerable 
areas,  continue  to    harass    the   Government. 
On  January   29   a  dispatch  from   Hongkong 
stated  that  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
led  to  the  arrest  of  seven  Kwang-Si  rebels  was  a 
very  serious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  central 
power  and  establish  a  separate  government  in 
the  south  of  China.     None  of  the  arrested  men 
are  prominent ;  the  real  leaders  are  said  to  be  in 
the  interior  collecting  forces.     The  revolution- 
ary organization  embraces  the  provinces  of 
Kwang-Tttag,  Kwang-Si,  Kwei-Chau  and  Fok- 
ien.  The  insurrectionists  are  posing  as  reformers 
and  are  anxious  to  secure  foreign  sympathy. 
The  monimient  to  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the 
German  minister  who  was  killed  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  was  dedi- 
cated at  Peking  on  January  18,  Chinese  and 
German    officials    participating    in    the    cere- 
mony.    The  monument,  erected  by  demand 
of  the  German  Government,  is  a  marble  arch 
spanning  the  principal  street  at  the  spot  where 
the  minister  was  assassinated.     The  speakers 
at  the  dedication  warned  the  Chinese  that  the 
monimient  was  looked  upon  as  a  guarantee  that 
China  wouldhereafter  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  the  foreign  powers. 


Lieutenant-General  Miles  was  in  Peking 
early  in  January,  inspectingTthe  small  detach- 
ment of  UnitedjJi^States  ^troops ^  there.  The 
almost  unprecedented  honor  of  a  compli- 
mentary lunch  party  was  given  him  by  the 
Dowager  Empress  and  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  John  Barrett  describes  Japan 
JAPAN         as  "the  schoolmaster  of  Asia." 

She  is,  indeed,  developing  some 
such  relationship  to  China,  Korea,  and  Siam — 
a  relationship  in  which  increasingly  good 
feeling  appears  to  exist  between  teacher  and 
pupils.  In  a  recent  address  in  Montreal,  the 
Rev.  Y.  Hiraiwa,  President  of  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  Japan,  dwelt  upon  the  breadth  of 
the  Japanese  educational  system  on  secular 
lines.  The  Government  has  largely  excluded 
all  religions  in  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
tmiversities,  mainly  on  account  of  Buddhistic 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  Western  ideas. 
This  tends  to  facilitate  the  advancement  of 
especially  Protestant  Christianity  in  Japan, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
recent  statistics  show  an  increase  of  xo  per 
cent,  in  the  membership  of  the  Protestant 
chtirches  as  against  2  per  cent,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  4  per  cent,  in  the  Greek  com- 
mtmities.  The  Protestants  enroll  nearly  eleven 
thousand  pupils  in  their  schools.  In  organiza- 
tion they  are  said  to  lead  the  mission  fields  of 
the  world.  The  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies 
is  nearly  achieved.  That  accomplished,  says 
The  Outlook,  there  should  follow  Baptist 
federation ;  and  then  the  five  great  churches — 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian — should  eliminate  the  last 
trace  of  sectarian  rivalry  and  present  a  tinited 
front  to  Buddhism  and  Japan. 

The  political  issues  between  the  Cabinet 
and  the  various  parties  in  the  Diet  have  been 
referred  to  the  general  election  in  February. 
Some  statement  of  the  situation  can  be  given 
next  month. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
AUSTIALIA  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  his- 
tory, the  confederation  of  the  six 
States  having  been  proclaimed  at  Sydney  on 
January  i,  1901.  The  unprecedented  drouth 
which  has  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, though  partly  broken,  still  causes  great 
loss  and  suffering.  Cattle  continue  to  perish 
in  large  numbers  for  want  of  fodder.  Though 
the  Australian  constitution  forbids  the  removal 
of  the  fodder  tariff.  Premier  Barton  has  prom- 
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ised  that  any  State  desiring  to  omit  the  duty 
may  do  so  without  criticism  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Long  sessions  of  Parliament  have  been 
heid  to  dicuss  the  pitiful  appeals  from  the 
rural  districts.  Figures  given  for  New  South 
Wales  show  that  in  that  State  only  about  a 
third  of  the  number  of  sheep  held  a  few  years 
ago  now  remains.  In  grain  there  is  a  shortage 
of  over  six  million  bushels.  The  shortage  in 
all  the  States  is  estimated  at  twice  thatamotmt. 
Wheat  and  meat,  Australia's  ordinary  staples, 
are  now  being  imported,  the  first  largely  from 
California,  and  the  second  from  New  Zealand. 
United  States  Consul  Goding,  at  Newcastle, 
reported  last  November  that  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  breadstuffs  must  be  imported 
from  wheat -producing  countries  to  Australia 
to  meet  the  harvest  deficiencies. 

The  Sydney  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Monetary  Times  says  that  Canadian  papers 
have  been  giving  too  much  attention  to  the 
threatened  retirement  of  Queensland  from 
the  Australian  Federation  because  of  dissatis- 
faction with  various  Federal  laws.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  very  things  complained  of 
in  Queensland  had  the  indorsement  of  nearly 
all  the  members  sent  by  it  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  "The  Com- 
monwealth shotilder  is  sore,"  says  the  cor- 
respondent, "but  in  time  it  will  wear  the 
Federal  collar.     It  won't  take  it  off." 

Premier  Barton  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  proposed  agreement  for  an  increased 
Australian  naval  subsidy,  drawn  up  at  the 
recent  Colonial  Conference  in  London,  will  be 
the  last  of  its  kind.  In  191 1  Australia  expects 
to  be  able  to  establish  her  own  navy. 

The  determination  of  Australians  to  ptish 
straight  through  the  stormy  seasons  of  national 
infancy  to  future  greatness  is  shown  in  many 
ways.  The  world  is  now  told  that  the  South 
Australian  Government  is  to  receive  bids  in 
America,  Germany,  and  France  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  transcontinental  railway  from 
Adelaide  on  the  south  to  Port  Darwin  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred 
miles.     South    Australia    and    the    Northern 


Territory  together  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
middle  of  the  Continent.  This  vast  area  is 
now  undeveloped  and  but  sparsely  peopled. 
In  a  Government  pamphlet  the  railway  scheme 
is  declared  to  be  "a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  the  capitalist  to  embark  in  one  of  the  few 
truly  great  undertakings  with  a  golden  future 
in  prospect  yet  left  to  the  world  to  be 
achieved." 


To  the  student  of  labor  problems 
NEW  ZEAUND    New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  countries  in  the  world. 
The  provision  there  for  the  unemployed  (pref- 
erence given  to  married  men)  consists  largely 
of  work  on  railroads,  of  tree-felling  and  road 
making.     A  government  subsidy  is  given  to 
enable  the  Salvation  Army  to  prevent  suflFering 
among  the  needy.     Mechanics'  wages  are  not 
as  high  as  here,  while  the  cost  of  living  may 
average   about   as   much.     The   railways  are 
almost  entirely  held  by  the  Government,  and 
the  taking  of  the  coal  mines  has  b^im.    In 
factories  men,  according  to  law,  work  not  ov 
forty-eight  hoiu^  a  week  and  women  no' 
forty-five.     Five  shillings  a  week  is  the  . 
mum  wage  for  a  minor  employed  in  a  factory. 
The  famous  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
originally  passed  in  1894  and  since  variously 
amended,  provides  for  the  formation  of  indus- 
trial unions.     In  the  case  of  employers  any  two 
persons,  in  the  case  of  workers*  any  seven,  can 
form  a  union,  and  become  registered.     Cases  in 
dispute  are  brought  before  government  con- 
ciliation   boards.     From    these    boards   cases! 
may  be  carried  to  the  Arbitration  Court.     It  i^ 
said  that  workers  have  made  considerable  us^ 
of  the  Act,  the  employers  less  so.     According 
to  a  writer  (Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  English  lab(a 
leader),    in  the   Nineteenth   Century,  in    m 
cases  there  were  not  more  than  six  that  pnij 
duced  serious  dissatisfaction.     There  are  sona^ 
complaints  over  the  working  of  compulsoi^ 
arbitration,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  writer  abo^ 
quoted  gives  it  his  emphatic  indorsement  aftc 
a  careful  study  of  it  from  the  view-point  J 
trades-unionism.  1 


Affairs    in    Africa 


The  young  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
Abdul  Aziz,  is  tossed  like  a 
bubble  on  the  meeting  seas  of 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  civilizations.  The 
Berber  revolt  which,  under  the  lead  of  a  fa- 
natical alleged  Pretender  to  the  throne,  broke 
out  last  September,  has  defeated  his  armies 


and  shut  him  up  in  his  capital  of   Fe«. 
some  it  is  said  that  the  trouble  really  beganl 
year  ago  when  a  fanatical  Moor,  who  had  1 
a  Christian  missionary  in  the  streets  of 
was,   by   order  of  the   Sultan,   subsequen 
shot  in  the  public  square.     At  all  events. 
Pretender  made  a  proclamation  at   Texa 
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fall,  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Fez,  and 
preached  war  against  the  Sultan  and  death  to 
the  Christians.  The  Sultan  had  grown  very 
tinpopular  because  of  his  leaning  toward 
European  ways  and  inventions.  The  Moorish 
tribesmen  had  come  to  denounce  him  as  an 
"infidel."  He  appears  to  be  learning  how 
difficult  it  is  to  be  half  Mohammedan  and  half 
Christian.  The  trouble  in  Morocco  is  funda- 
mentally the  conflict  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tian ideals.  As  in  China,  the  revolt  proceeds 
directly  from  hatred  of  foreigners.  In  this 
aspect,  it  may  entail  great  consequences.  The 
European  powers  will  scarcely  permit  **  Boxer" 
outrages  to  be  enacted  in  Morocco.  The 
points  of  international  interest  respecting  the 
Moroccan  revolt  are  touched  upon  under 
** International  Affairs." 

Forced  to  intrench  himself    in  his  capital 
of  Fez,   the  situation  of   the  Sultan  at  the 
beginning  of  January  seemed  desperate.     The 
European    residents    were    hastening    to    the 
coast.     Christian  missionaries  especially  were 
ev^erywhere  in  great  peril.     They  were  bitterly 
''enounced  as  "cursed  dogs"  and  "filth  in  the 
reets."     Fez  has  long  been  one  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  Islam.     Its  capture,  and  the  removal 
from  it  of   every  trace   of   foreign  influence, 
woidd   naturally  be  considered  by  the   Pre- 
tender and  his  followers  an  act  of  superlative 
merit.     Reports  have  been  current  that  the 
Pretender  declares  that  he  has  no  ambition 
for  the  Sultanate,  but  that  he  aims  to  place 
upon  the  throne  the  Sultan's  brother,  Mulai- 
Mohammed.      The    troops    of    Abdul     Aziz 
were  so  severely  handled  by  the  forces  of  the 
Pretender  in  the  last  conflicts  that  he  seems 
unwilling    to   assume   the   aggressive    again. 
Frequent  skirmishes,  however,  near  Fez  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  North  were  reported  near 
the  end  of  January.     In  the  South  the  insur- 
gent tribes  appear  to  meet  with  no  opposition. 
According  to  a  report  from  Tangier,  an  English 
drill  sergeant  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  says 
that  the  imperial  army  contains  about  twenty- 
five    thousand    men,    including    a    Shereefian 
body-guard  of  2,000  picked  men,  armed  with 
Martini-Henry  rifles. 


ESYPT 


The  most  formidable  of  the  Arab 
hordes  which  roam  the  Sahara  is 
that  of  the  Seniissi.  Somewhat 
vague  and  conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  this 
tribe  or  Mohammedan  sect.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  comprising  the  most  ntunerous, 
fanatical,  and  powerful  obstacle  to  European 
advance,  'whether  French  or  British,  into  the 


regions  that  lie  west  ofJ;the  Nile  and  east  of 
Lake  Chad.  The  Senussi  look  upon  their 
sheikh  as  the  true  Mahdi.  Their  rallying-cry  is 
said  to  be  the  founding  of  a  great  Moslem 
empire  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  they  have 
gathered  to  their  ranks  hordes  of  fanatics  and 
all  the  broken  remnants  of  the  defeated  Khalifa, 
whom  the  English  finally  crushed  in  1899,  and 
of  the  Sultan  Rabah,  whom  the  French 
accounted  for  in  1 900.  Near  the  end  of  January 
reports  reached  London,  from  both  Eg3rpt  and 
Tripoli,  of  an  advance  among  these  tribes 
toward  the  Nile.  The  movement,  it  is  said, 
began  last  year  under  the  son  of  the  dead 
founder  of  the  Senussi.  He  died  in  August 
and  the  advance  was  temporarily  checked. 
It  has  re-commenced  under  a  new  leader.  Its 
precise  objective  point  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
though  there  is  what  is  regarded  as  pretense  of 
a  religious  pilgrimage,  request  having  been 
made  of  the  Egyptian  government  (but 
refused)  for  permission  to  pass  through  the 
Egyptian  territory,  by  way  of  Berber  and 
Suakin,  to  Mecca.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
true  story,  for  Christian  missionaries  have  said 
that  the  Senussi  are  without  political  aim,  are 
opposed  to  violence,  and,  though  strongly 
organized,  are  without  arms.  Yet  that  they  can 
fight  the  French  know,  from  experiences  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Chad.  And  a  widespread 
fear  surely  exists  that  the  Senussi  will  one  day 
destroy  the  peace  of  all  North  Africa.  The  gar- 
rison at  IChartum  has  been  strengthened. 
The  sirdar,  General  Wingate,  was  there  at  the 
end  of  January. 

The  widely  reported  address  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener at  the  recent  opening  of  Gordon  College  at 
Kharttmi  has  drawn  attention  to  the  progress 
of  education  in  Egypt.  The  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs is  now  under  the  tutelage  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Egyptian  Education 
Department  is  Dr.  Douglas  Dunlop.  "There 
are  volimtary  schools,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  "but  though  the  work 
done  by  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
by  Roman  Catholics,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
by  Anglican  missions,  is  educationally  excel- 
lent, these  are  professedly  proselyting  agencies, 
and  are  outside  the  educational  system  of  the 
country."  When  the  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  began,  the  Egyptians  had  only  the 
Kutlab  schools  (in  which  the  children  are  not 
even  taught  to  write)  and  the  University  of 
Cairo — the  El  Ahzar,  the  greatest  Mohamme- 
dan school  in  the  world,  whose  faculty  holds 
that  the  earth  is  flat!  The  modem  system  of 
education  introduced  by  the   British  has  in 
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Cairo  a  well-eqtiipped  school  of  medicine,  a 
polytechnic  institution,  and  an  excellent  agri- 
cultural college,  and  several  schools  in  which 
boys  are  prepared  for  subsequent  professional 
training.  It  is  stated  that  in  two  or  three 
years  French  will  have  become  supplanted  by 
English  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  Govern- 
ment schools.  The  law  of  Egypt  being  based 
on  the  Code  Napoleon,  one  of  two  things  must, 
however,  happen — either  the  Egyptian  Code 
must  be  revived,  or  the  French  language  must 
be  taught  as  a  third  tongue  to  boys  intending 
to  become  lawyers.  At  present  the  schools  in 
Egypt  appear  largely  demoted  to  preparing 
occupants  of  the  innumerable  clerkships 
required  in  the  administration  of  Government 
affairs.  Education  is  not  compulsory.  Islam 
is  the  religion  of  the  State  and  is  taught  in  all 
the  Government  schools.  Christianity  is 
ignored.  The  Coptic  children,  however,  are 
permitted  to  be  absent  during  the  hours  of 
religious  instruction. 

The  British  agent  in  Egjrpt,  Earl  Cromer, 
has  paid  a  tribute  to  American  missionaries 
in  the  Soudan.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  in 
Khartum  recently,  he  said: 

Let  me  testify  to  the  special  pleasure  afforded  me 
by  a  visit  to  the  admirably  conducted  establishment 
of  the  American  missionaries  on  the  Sobat  River, 
and  to  that  of  the  Austrian  missionaries  on  the 
White  Nile.  One  is  a  Catholic  institution  and  the 
other  a  Protestant,  but  I  know  no  distinction 
between  such  efforts  among  the  pagans,  and  they 
shall  receive  encouragement  and  assistance. 


The  cordiality  with  which  Col- 
SOUTH  AFBICA  onial  Secretary  Chamberlain  has 
been  received  in  South  Africa,  in 
the  execution  of  what  the  London  Graphic 
calls  "one  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises 
of  British  statesmanship."  is  what  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  would  have 
ventured  to  foretell  not  so  very  long  ago. 
Murat  Halstead  has  recently  recalled  in  a 
published  article  that  James  G.  Blaine  was  a 
man  of  such  fascinating  qualities  that  those 
who  did  not  desire  to  accept  his  influence  as 
irresistible  were  warned  not  to  commit  them- 
selves to  acquaintance  with  him.  Some  such 
influence  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  be  wielding 
in  South  Africa.  He  landed  at  Durban  on 
December  26.  In  his  first  speeches  he  struck 
vibrant  notes  that  set  both  English  and  Dutch 
to  cheering  in  sweet  accord.  Three  weeks 
later,  though  yet  but  "on  the  fringe  of  his 
enterprise,"  in  the  exercise  of  "a  benevolent 
dictatorship"    he    had    sectired    in    Natal    a 


renimciation  of  very  large  war  claims,  and  in 
Pretoria  he  had  finally  dealt  with  the  attempts 
of  the  Boers  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Ver- 
eeniging  settlement.  He  convinced  the  Boers 
of  the  hopelessness  of  further  agitation — 
whether  or  not  so  far  against  their  will  that 
they  are  of  the  same  opinion  still.  At  Johan- 
nesbtirg,  in  dealing  with  the  thorny  question 
of  the  Rand  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
his  mission  seemed  again  to  justify  itself. 
His  decisions  in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Transvaal  loans  on  easy  terms  find  no  opposi- 
tion within  the  Ministry,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  British  press  is  favorable.  *  *  The  bargain 
made  at  Johannesburg,"  says  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "is 
not  a  hard  one,  but  it  is  a  businesslike  solution 
of  the  complete  problem.  It  does  not  involve 
an  alliance  between  Downing  street  and  the 
Park  lane  millionaires,  and  control  of  South 
African  affairs  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  until  the  confederation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  receives  full  credit  for  his 
incomparable  talent  in  exciting  colonial  enthu- 
siasm and  carrying  out  an  enlightened  British 
policy  in  a  masterful  way,  after  hearing  what- 
ever representative  men  of  all  the  interests 
had   to   say." 

In   London,   on  January    15,   members  of 
leading     firms     representing     South    African 
interests   met    and    definitely    agreed    on    a 
war  contribution  of  $150,000,000,  payable  in 
three  annual  installments  of  $50,000,000,  and 
covered  by  a  loan  not  redeemable  before  ten 
years.     The  first  $50,000,000  will  be  issued  in 
1 904 .     The  question  of  labor  for  the  Rand  is  one 
of  great  moment.     It  is  stated  that  the  mine 
owners  so  readily  agreed  to  contribute  $150,- 
000,000    to    meet    the   expenses   of   the    'war 
because  they  believed  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
consent  to  the  importation  of  Asiatic  laborers. 
But  the  London  papers  have  been  pointing  out 
the  dangers  experienced  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  the  employment  of  "yellow 
men."     In  a  conference  held  at  Johannesburg, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  himself  not  in  favor 
of  employing  Uganda  natives  for  fear  of  intro- 
ducing the   dreaded  sleeping  sickness  which 
killed  30,000  persons  last  year,  but  he  warned 
the  mine  managers  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  Asiatic  labor 
In    conclusion   he    declined   to   pronounce    a 
definite  opinion  on  the  matter.     In  a  public 
address   a   few   day^   later   (January   17)    he 
suggested   that   the    British    Government    be 
requested  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter. 
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Di  VONVHOLU-    ^^^^  Speck  von  Sternberg,  who 
lENi  succEssoii  succeeds   Dr    von   Holleben   as 
Germany's      representative      at 
Washington,  is  not  unknown  to  Americans,  as 
he  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  German  em- 
bassy at  Washington.     He  comes  to  this  coun- 
try nommally  as  Charge  d' Affaires,  but  vested 
with  ambassadorial    powers.     It    is    believed 
that  his   promotion    to    ambassadorial'   rank 
is  only  a  question 
of  time.     In  addi- 
tion to  his  services 
rendered    the  Ger- 
many embassy  here 
several   years  ago, 
Baron   von    Stem- 
berg  was  one  of  the 
German  Commis- 
sioners   at    the 
Samoan  conference, 
and  was  prominent 
in  the  negotiations 
following  the   out- 
break    of    trouble 
in  China,  which 
necessitated  his 
recall  from  Wash- 
ington   to    confer 
with  the   heads  of 
the    German    For- 
eign Office  in  Berlin. 
In    recognition    of 
his  services,  he  was 
appointed  German 
Consul-General    at 
Calcutta,   India,   a 
position  he  has  held 
for  two  years,  and 
which  he  now  gives 
up  for  the  more  5m- 
portant    post    at 
Washington. 

It  is  i>eculiarly  gratifying  at  the  present  time, 
when  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  approached  dangerously 
near  the  straining  point,  to  have  a  German 
reprtjsentative  in  Washington  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  American  thought  and  action. 
Baron  von  Sternberg  is  fortunate  in  under- 
standing the  importance  which  Americans 
attach  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  seems  not 
heretofore  to  have  been  ftdly  appreciated  and 
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understood  at  the  German  embassy.  The 
new  representative  of  Germany  is  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  that  American  spirit  which  the 
Kaiser  calls  Amerikanische  Gesichtszuge, 

So  far,  Baron  von  Sternberg  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  be  most  fair  and  friendly  in  his 
diplomatic  dealings  at  Washington.  In  so 
doing  he  is  simply  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
Chancellor  von  Bulow  who  recently  declared 

before  the  Reich- 
stag that  he  was 
far  removed  from 
a  policy  of  adven- 
ture, and  that 
the  r61e  of  Ger- 
many was  upon  the 
path  of  thoughtful 
calmness.  As  a  re- 
buff to  a  jingoistic 
press,  he  further 
declared  that  in  his 
foreign  policy  he 
strove  to  strike  the 
middle  course  and 
that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  a  policy 
which  wotdd  ex- 
tend  German 
sphere  of  action 
excessively,  and 
which  would  be 
dependent  upon 
ebullitions  of  feel- 
ing instead  of  being 
fixed  by  the  well- 
considered,  plain- 
est interests  of  the 
German  people. 

Such  a  statement, 
if  uttered  in  good 
faith,  augurs  well 
for  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  Germany,  foreign  relations  being 
dependent  upon  the  diplomacy  and  tact  of 
ambassadors.  Chancellor  von  Bfllow  was 
aware  of  this  when  he  appointed  Baron  von 
Sternberg  to  Washington. 

Baron  von  Sternberg  is  in  a  position  not  only 
to  establish  friendly  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  but  also  to  bring 
about  a  friendlier  public  opinion  between  the 
two  countries. 
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The  dominating  characteristic  in 

tPAIN*t  NEW 

PBEMIEB  the  recent  history  of  the  Latin 
nations  of  Europe  has  been  their 
frequent  Cabinet  changes.  In  Spain  has  this 
been  especially  evident.  On  the  death  by 
assassination  of  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
in  1897,  a  Liberal  Cabinet  under  Sefior  Sagasta 
took  office.  This  cabinet  existed  throughout 
the  war  and  conducted  the  peace  negotiations. 
Weakened,  however,  by  humiliations  inflicted 
upon  the  country,  it  was  succeeded  in  March, 
1899,  by  a  Conservative  Government  under 
Sefior  Silvela.  In  October,  1900,  a  new  cabinet 
was  formed  by  General  Azcarraga.  This 
existed  until  a  Liberal  Cabinet  under  Sagasta 
came  into  power  in  March,  1901.  Sefior 
Francisco  Silvela,  who  now  for  the  second  time 
is  succeeding  the  venerable  Sagasta  in  the 
premiership,  is  a  statesman  of  character  and 
force. 

Sefior  Silvela  is  a  native  of  Madrid.  Trained 
for  the  bar,  he  early  became  a  member  of  the 
Cortes.  His  first  portfolio  was  that  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Martinez  Campos  Cabinet 
of  1879-80.  Under  Canovas  he  was  Minister 
of  Justice.  Sefior  Silvela  assumes  the  premier- 
ship at  a  most  auspicious  time.  The  situation 
to-day  in  Spain  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  He  is  thus  in  a  position  to 
instigate  and  carry  out  his  theories  and 
reforms.     There  is  somewhat  of  a  resemblance 
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between  the  careers  of  the  new  Spanish  premier 
and  of  the  former  French  premier,  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Both  were  prominent  lawyers 
before  taking  up  political  life.  Both  are 
orators  of  eloquence  and  brilliant  writers. 
Both  are  men  of  the  highest  integrity  and  of 
marked  talents.  A  citizen  of  a  Republic,  the 
future  looms  big  and  dazzling  for  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  The  subject  of  a  king,  the  political 
power  of  Sefior  Silvela  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  In  bringing  to  the  services  of  his  king 
and  country  the  ability  of  his  great  states- 
manship, Sefior  Silvela  is  in  a  position  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  term  **poor  Spain"  is  at 
best  only  a  catch-word  invented  by  certain 
believers  in  Latin  decadence. 

THE  BETIREMEMT  ^he  news  of  the  temporary  re- 

OF  AN  tirement  of   Mr.    Maurice    Grau 

IMPRESARIO      ^^^^    ^j^g    management    of    the 

Metropolitan  Opera  Hotise  comes  not  only  as  a 
blow  to  all  music  lovers  of  this  country,  but 
especially  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  his  great  managerial  tri- 
umphs. It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  grand 
opera  is  rarely  a  financial  success.  In  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Dresden  grand  opera  succeeds 
only  because  it  is  liberally  subsidized  by  the 
State.     That  Mr.  Grau  has  been  able  to  pro- 
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duce  grand  opera  in  New  York  with  both  artis- 
tic and  financial  success  points  conclusively 
to  his  great  ability  as  an  impresario. 

Mr.  Grau  is  an  Austrian  by  birth  and  came 
to  this  country  when  a  mere  boy.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  become  a  lawyer,  and,  with  that 
end  in  view,  he  studied  at  the  Columbia  law 
school  and  later  entered  a  law  office.  Finding 
the  practice  of  law  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  in 
1872  he  began  his  managerial  career  with 
Charles  A.  Chizzola  in  exploiting  Aim6e.  a 
popular  opera-bouffe  singer.  A  few  years 
later  he  managed  Rubinstein  in  a  series  of 
concerts.    Returning 


to  opera-bouffe,  he 
successfully  man- 
aged a  number  of 
foreign  singers.  Tn 
1882  he  joined  Henry 

A.  Abbey  and  John 

B.  Schoeffel  in  the 
management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  which  had 
been  built  in  opposi- 

•  tion  to  the  Academy 
of    Music,    managed 
by  Colonel  Mapleson. 
The  first  attempt  of 
the  triumvirate  was 
a  failure,   and   they 
gave  up  the  manage- 
ment   for  the  next 
season:.   For  the  next 
seven  years  German 
and     cheaper   opera 
was  in  vogue  at  the 
Metropolitan.  In 
1891,    the    stock- 
holders of  the  Metro- 
politan   invited   Mr. 
Grau  and  his    part- 
ners  to    resume  the 
management  and  to 
produce     Italian 

and  French  operas.  This  season  was  suc- 
cessful and  marked  the  first  appearance  here  of 
the  De  Reszkes,  Emma  Eames,  and  Plangon. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  the  disas- 
trous western  tour  of  1897,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  in  a  bad  state.  In  May,  1897, 
the  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company  was  organ- 
ized, and.  Mr.  Grau  was  made  president  and 
nianag:ing  director.  Since  then  Mr.  Grau  has 
directed  grand  opera  in  New  York.  Mr.  Grau's 
management  was  so  eminently  successful,  that 
it  made  this  city  one  of  the  great  musical 
centers  of  the  world. 


Courtesy  of  Harper's  Weekly 

MICHAEL   I.    PUPIN 


The  recent  wonderful  results  ob- 
SCIENTIST  tained  in  Germany  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  Professor  Pupin's 
system  of  telephonic  transmission  over  long-dis- 
tance air  lines  and  cables  has  produced  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  German  press  and  among  German 
scientists.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Profes- 
sor Pupin's  invention  demonstrates  that 
American  scientific  methods  are  just  as  accu- 
rate and  progressive  as  those  employed  in 
Germany  which,  until  recently,  has  been  con- 
sidered the  leading  country  in  scientific 
thought     and     invention.     The     tests     made 

lately  in  Germany 
prove  that  it  is 
possible,  with  the 
same  expense,  to 
telephone  over  a  dis- 
tance four  times 
greater  than  at 
present,  and  that 
telephonic  commimi- 
cation  between  cities 
as  widely  distant  as 
Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Berlin  and 
London,  could  be 
easily  established. 
Professor  Pupin's 
invention  *  *  consists 
of  inserting  into  tele- 
phonic  conductors 
small  coils  of  copper 
wire  wound  over  a 
core  of  fine  iron 
wire.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  coils  is 
extremely  simple 
and  carried  out  in 
accordance  with 
definite  mathemati- 
cal laws,  first  estab- 
lished by  the  in- 
ventor. Their  dis- 
tance apart  is  also 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  same 
laws.  Save  for  the  installation  of  these  coils, 
nothing  is  altered  in  the  system  at  present  in 
vogue.  The  principle  of  the  system  is  to 
provide  additional  strength  to  the  lagging  cur- 
rent at  intervals  determined  by  mathematical 
formulae.  The  electric  impulse  is  transmitted 
along  the  wire,  and  every  time  it  begins  to 
lessen  in  its  energy  to  a  perceptible  degree,  it 
is  stimulated  by  meeting  one  of  the  coils, 
which  sends  it  on  with  renewed  impetus." 

Professor  Pupin  graduated  from  Columbia 
College    in    1883.     In    1889    he    received    the 
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degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  In  the  same  year  he  won  the 
John  Tyndall  Fellowship  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  made  adjunct  professor  of 
mechanics  in  Columbia  in  1892.  At  present 
he  holds  the  chair  of  electro-mechanics  in  the 
University.  In  addition  to  his  university 
duties,  Professor  Pupin  is  connected  with 
many  scientific  societies  in  this  country.  Still 
a  young  man,  Professor  Pupin  has  a  great  career 
before  him.  He  not  only  has  the  opportunity 
to  greater  enhance  the  prestige  of  Columbia 
in  the  world  of  scholarship,  but  also  to  serve 
again  and  often  that  field  of  American  science 
of  which  he  is  such  a  distinguished  represent- 
ative. 

AN  ENGLISH       ^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^'    ^^^^^    Wm^ 

DRAMATIST  Pinero  that  he  has  many  traits  in 
common  with  Dumas  fils,  the 
well-known  French  dramatist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  are  responsible  for  fresh  forces  in 
the  dramatic  literatures  of  their  respective 
countries. 

Like  many  other  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Pinero 
was  educated  for  a  barrister,  and  in  his  father's 
office  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  he  first  acquired 
that  liking  for  literature  that  later  took  on  a 
purely  dramatic  phase.  In  1874  Mr.  Pinero 
joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham's  company  at 
the  Theater  Royal,  Edmburgh.  After  short- 
engagements  both  with  Irving  and  the  Ban- 
crofts, he  left  the  stage  to  take  up  the  profession 


of  play  writing.  The  period,  from 
the  successful  production  by  the 
Kendals  of  The  Money  Spinner 
in  1880  to  the  Iris  of  to-day, 
marks  a  career  distinguished  in 
the  cause  of  English  drama. 

Mr.  Pinero's  early  dramaturgic 
attempts   were  farces  and  come- 
dies, and  they  range  in  tone  from 
the   boisterous   and  often  coarse 
humor    of    Dandy    Dick    to    the 
witchery  and  delicate   sentiment 
of  Sweet  Lavender.     The  problem 
play,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  had 
not  yet  got  a  strong  foothold  on 
the  English  stage.     But  the  time 
had  now  come,  according  to  Mr. 
Pinero.  when  the  dramatist  could 
show  his  independence.     Accord- 
ingly,    in     1889.    he    wrote    The 
Profligate,  which  was  the  first  of 
his  problem  plays.     This  was  fol- 
lowed  in   time    by   The    Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,  his  greatest  play; 
The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt.  The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  and  Iris — 
problem  plays  all  of  them,  and  dealing  with 
the  big  moral  questions  of  the  day.     But  the 
man  who  wrote  Sweet  Lavender  could   not 
altogether    devote    himself    to    such    themes 
and  forgot  the  vagaries,  the  conceits,  and  the 
foibles  of  the  day.     So,  from  time  to  time,  he 
has  given  us  other  plays — The  Weaker  Sex. 
with  its  poignant  satire;  Lady  Bountiful,  with 
its   pathetic    story;   The   Amazons    with    its 
witchery  "that  only  to  hear  were  sweet,"  and 
The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  with  its  love 
that    is  ever   young.      Thus  Mr.   Pinero    has 
written  the  pure  farce,  the  farce  mingled  with 
sentiment,  the   comedy  with  often  its  satiric 
element,  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  problem 
play. 

Although  by  no  means  a  great  dramatist  in 
the  highest  signification  of  that  word,  Mr. 
Pinero  stands  to-day  at  the  head  of  that 
school  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  renais- 
sance of  the  Victorian  drama.  Like  the  elder 
Dumas,  Mr.  Pinero  brings  to  all  his  creative 
work  an  immoral  attitude  of  mind.  He  never 
preaches,  but  there  is  generally  a  moral  to  his 
tale.  He  is  a  master  of  technique,  and  he 
knows  his  stage  and  its  business  to  perfection. 
He  has  a  style  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  a 
happy  ability  of  expressing  a  page  in  a  few 
lines.  In  cleverness,  his  dialogue  is  unexcelled. 
For  his  technique  Mr.  Pinero  has  gone  to  the 
French,  and  found  it  largely  in  the  work  of  the 
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younger  Dumas,  and  to  some  extent  in  Scribe, 
For  his  ideals  he  has  gone  to  the  Norwegian, 
and  has  been  influenced  by  Ibsen.  Although 
he  reflects  an  influence,  he  is  not  subservient 
to  it.  His  own  work  is  too  strong,  too  fecund, 
not  to  stand  supremely  upon  its  own  originality 
and  force. 

If  one  had  to    characterize    the 
CHJuni  art  of  Annie  Russell  by  a  single 

term,   the    word    charm    wotdd 
immediately     suggest 
itself.     In  one  of   his 
delightful   and   enter- 
taining   essays,    the 
Idler    affirms  that 
charm  can  be  defined 
only  by  negatives,  the 
only    way    in    which 
subtle  subjects  can  be 
approached.   That  the 
word    charm   can   be 
applied    to  the  work 
of  Miss  Annie  Rtissell 
is  no  idle  critique  to 
that  young  lady^s 
histrionic  attaiinments. 
In  her  case,  however, 
the  term  need  not  be 
defined  by  negatives. 
To  say  an  art  stands 
for  this  or  that  thing 
indicates   a   certain 
merit     or     otherwise. 
But  to  say  that   a 
certain  art  defies'.abso- 
lute    definition    is    of 
greater  merit,  because 
it  is  illusive  and  be- 
cause it  suggests  pos- 
sibilities   foreign    to 
itself.      The    art    that 
suggests  art   is    the 
greatest  art.     Such  is 
the    art    of    Annie 
Russell    as    embodied 
in  the  word  charm. 

Miss    Russell's  first 
success    was  achieved 

in  Esmeralda,  in  which  she  appeared  nearly 
a  thousand  times.  Other  plays  in  which 
she  is  pleasingly  remembered  are  En- 
gaged, The  Fatal  Card,  A  Bachelor's 
Romance,  Sue,  Catherine,  Miss  Hobbs,  and 
The  Girl  and  the  Judge.  At  present  she  is 
appearing  in  Mice  and  Men.  Miss  Russell's 
delightful  personality  is  known  not  only  to 
American  audiences,  but  to   English  as  well, 


for    in    1898    she    made    her     first     London 
d6but. 

In  any  profession  or  calling  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  relative  ability.  Of  none  is  this 
truer  than  the  art  of  the  actor.  Individuality 
plays  such  a  large  part  in  histrionic  art  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  standard  of  measiu-e- 
ment  in  regard  to  individual  worth.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  a  great  actress;  so  is  Rejane. 
But  one  cannot  compare  them.  Although  a 
lesser  gulf  separates 
the  art  of  Rejane  with 
that  of  Jane  Hading 
or  Madame  Bartet, 
the  same  difficulty  is 
encountered.  It  is  the 
same  on  the  English 
stage  with  Ellen  Ter- 
ry, Irene  Van  Brugh, 
and  Mrs.  Campbell. 
What  is  true  of  the 
French  and  English 
stage  is  none  the  less 
true  in  this  country. 
Accordingly  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign  to 
Miss  Russell  her  rela- 
tive rank  among  other 
American  actresses. 
That  she  holds  a  cer- 
tain rank  is  impos- 
sible to  gainsay.  That 
this  rank  is  high  and 
is  identified  with  the 
best  in  American  dra- 
matic art  is  also  unde- 
niable. Further  than 
this  it  is  both  diffictilt 
and  impossible  to  as- 
sert. 

Among  minds 
differently  attuned 
there  may  be  some 
who  cavil  at  the  word 
charm  and  demand  a 
criticism  less  illusive. 
For  them  the  charm  of 
Annie  Russell  may 
resolve  itself  into  certain  qualities  of  magnet 
ism,  poetic  delicacy,  sentiment,  and  force  of 
realizing  dramatic  ideals. 

An  English  critic  once  characterized  Miss 
Russell  as  the  Duse  of  America.  While 
such  criticism  is  decidedly  extravagant,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  actresses  of  the  contem- 
porary American  stage. 


MISS    ANNIE    RUSSELL 
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THe    Recent    Durbar    at    DelKi 


The  recent  celebration  at  Delhi,  which  officially 
proclaimed  Edward,  Emperor  of  India,  was  a  spectacle 
of  barbaric  splendor  such  as  modem  history  cannot 
duplicate .  Tne  picttiresque  costtuning,  the  rich  trap- 
pings.the  gorgeotis  gems,  the  lavish  display  of  wealth , 
produced  a  magnificence  which  recalled  a  story 
m  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  reader  is  apt  to  rub  his 
eyes  and  inqtiire  in  what  century  we  are  living — the 
date  and  year.  It  was  the  meeting  of  the  East  and 
West— poetry  and  power,  civilization  and  oriental- 
ism. •  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  stands  awed  at  the 
very  thought  of  that  wonderful  display.  No  word- 
pictures,  no  photographs  can  convey  it.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest  something  of  its 
significance  and  charac- 
ter. And  in  doing  this 
brevity  will  avail  as  much 
as  the  most  ample  ver- 
bosity. 

In  the  first  place,  it 
might  be  well  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Durbar.  A  fellow 
of  the  Punjab  Oriental 
University  is  quoted  as 
follows  by  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean: 

I  was  present  at  the 
Delhi  durbar  in  the 
year  1877,  and  as  remi- 
niscence is  one  of  the 
consolations,  if  not  one 
of  the  virtues,  of  age,  I 
should  like  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  obser- 
vations on  that  great 
historic  event. 

That  great  Oriental 
pageant  was  the  crea-: 
tion  of  the  Semitic 
mind.  It  originated 
with  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England,  and 
was  carried  out  by  his 
Secretary  for  India, 
then  Lord  Salisbury,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Prime  Minister's  wishes.  It  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  hoped  to 
make  Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  British  people  thought  such 
a  title  contrary  to  constitutional  government. 
The  case  was  otherwise  with  regard  to  India. 
The  title  was  singularly  suitable,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  said  he  had  discovered  that  in  certain 
almanacs  the  Queen  had  already  been  styled 
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Empress  of  India.  He  set  about  to  make  her 
one  in  great  earnest.  The  good  old  Queen, 
who  was  always  imperial  in  her  conceptions  of 
things,  was  immensely  flattered.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield rose  in  favor. 

For  such  a  distinctively  poetic  conception  of 
imperial  rule  in  India  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  poet  Viceroy,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
author  of  Lucile  was  intrusted  with  all  the 
details  of  the  great  imperial  durbar  at  Delhi^ 
He  was  made  Viceroy  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  not  to  fight  the 
Afghans.  This  is  im- 
portant as  a  distinc- 
tion, because  it  has 
been  said  that,  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  dis- 
tinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  men,  why 
did  he  send  out  a  man 
of  Lord  Lytton's  stamp 
to  fight  Russia  in 
Cabul?  It  was  never 
contemplated.  It  was 
hoped  that  an  imperial 
durbar  at  Delhi  wotild 
settle  once  and  for  all 
England's  prestige  in 
Asia. 

A  suitable  Persian 
title  must  be  found  to 
express  the  English 
word  Emperor.  A  wide 
search  was  made  and 
it  was  found  that  all 
the  emperors  had 
claimed  the  title  of 
Shah-un-Sha,  or  King 
of  Kings.  It  was  a 
title  with  which  the 
native  mind  was  ac- 
customed. But  an  objection  was  raised  by 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Hindustani  prayer- 
books  this  term  was  applied  to  the  Almighty ^ 
in  the  prayer  for  the  Queen. 

Dr.  Leitner,  an  Anglo-German  education- 
alist, and  the  founder  of  the  Punjab  Oriental 
University,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  suggested 
the  title  of  Kaisar-i-Hind  or  the  Caesar  of  Hin- 
dustan.    The  title  commended  itself  to  every 
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one,  and  almost  everyone  has  claimed  to  be 
the  originator  of  it.  But  the  credit  belongs 
-exclusively  to  my  old  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Leitner,  and  to  no  one  else. 

Then  an  imperial  salute  had  to  be  fixed. 
The  ordinary  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
was  given  to  certain  native  Princes,  such  as  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmir;  and  so  a  great 
imperial  salute  of  loi  guns  was  assigned  to  the 
Viceroy.  What  a  blazing  away  of  powder 
there  was!  Each  of  the  forty-two  native  rulers 
entered  Delhi  under  salute  ranging  from  nine 
to  twenty-one  guns.  Then  all  the  high 
English  officials,  secretaries  of  States,  Gov- 
ernors, and  commissioners,  had  their  share  of 
powder. 

But  the  native  Princes  liked  it.  How  well 
do  I  remember  the  intense  delight  of  a  great 
Rajah  as  he  entered  Delhi  on  a  splendid 
charger,  at  the  head  of  some  magnificent 
troops,  as  his  twenty-one  guns  were  booming. 
The  whole  Anglo  official  community  laughed 
at  it,  and  there  was  something  in  Owen  Mere- 
dith, the  poet  Viceroy,  the  little  man  in 
uniform  on  the  great  golden  elephant,  to  excite 
the  risibility  of  his  brother  Britishers.  But 
there  were  250,000,000  natives  of  India,  from 
Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin,  who  did  not 
laugh,  but  who  said  it  was  a  revival  of  the 
days  of  Akbar  the  Great. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
American  to  realize  what  this  imperial  durbar 
at  Delhi  means.  British  India  and  the 
United  States  are  so  different  in  their  whole 
make-up.  The  great  native  Princes  of  India 
some  of  whom  have  large  standing  armies, 
would  not  care  two  straws  about  a  Brooklyn 
bridge  over  the  Chenab,  or  a  rapid  transit 
through  the  Afghan  hills,   but  they  do  care 


about  their  historic  dignity  and  their  State 
independence.  And  this  is  what  the  imperial 
diu-barof  1877  assured  them,  and  this  is  tj^slX 
the  imperial  durbar  of  1903  confirms. 

No  matter  who  rules  England,  Queen  \lci 
toria,  or  King  Edward,  or  King  George  the 
great  rulers  of  the  native  States  will  still  retain 
their  royal  rank,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  tb< 
British  Empire  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londoil 
and  General  De  Wet.  The  independent  Sux^ 
rule  of  India  is  as  closely  bound  up  with  th^ 
interest  of  the  Empire  as  independent  Statj 
rule  is  essential  in  the  United  States  of  America 

The  expense  of  this  durbar  is  enormou^ 
But  it  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  tho^j 
sands,  and  the  great  Rajahs,  Sultans,  Nizarru 
Guikwars,  Nawabs,  and  Ameers  scattered  gtfl 
at  Delhi  at  the  present  time  as  freely  as 
*  divine  Providence  gives  rain  in  its  season.  11 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  all  that  tb 
imperial  durbar  does  give.  But,  in  the  coj 
Crete,  it  assures  a  poptdation  of  about  3oo,ooj 
000  people  in  India  of  everything  which  M 
Chamberlain  is  endeavoring  to  impress  mw 
the  lesser  millions  of  South  Africa,  namd 
that  the  imperial  rule  of  Great  Britain  is  fir 
stable,  ^d  enduring. 

This  article  gives  a  very  good  r^sum^  of  the  p 
ceding  durbar.  For  a  description  of  the  one  j 
past  one  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  bare  t^ 
graphic  reports  as  they  came  through  the  pn 
The  account  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
tjrpical: 

Amid  all  the  magnificence  and  pomp  wh 
Oriental  imagination  can  devise  and  tinlimi 
wealth  provide,  King  Edward  was  proclak 
the  Emperor  of  India. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  from  Delhi  1 
villages  far  and  near  began  gathering  at  d 
break  on  the  great  plain  outside  the  c 
There  they  waited  patiently  for  the  supr 
announcement  of  the  durbar,  that  i 
Edward  was  Emperor  of  India.  Soon 
great  plain  was  filled  with  crowding  ma 
of  people,  and  the  brightly  colored  clothin 
the  vast  throng  covered  the  space  with 
geous  hues.  The  crowd  on  the  plain  was  c 
posed  largely  of  the  common  people,  but  an 
it  could  be  seen  the  retainers  of  the  var 
rajahs  who  had  assembled  for  the  functio 

The  attention  of  all  was  fixed  upon 
white  amphitheater  in  the  center  of  the  z 
where  the  announcement  was  to  be  tn 
The  amphitheater  was  adorned,  with  ^. 
cupolas  and  surrounded  by  batteries,  squads 
and  battalions  of  the  Indian  anny.  Be> 
the  amphitheater,  in  the  distance,    cou' 
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seen  great  numbers  of  elephants,  camels  and 
horses.  So  vast  was  the  multitude  that  the 
troops  appeared  as  mere  splashes  of  color. 

The  arrival  at  the  amphitheater  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and 
other  dignitaries  and  the  princes  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  episodes  of  the  day.  The  princes 
were  clad  in  silks  and  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
their  horses  and  carriages  were  brilliant  with 
trappings  of  gold.  The  spectacle  within  the 
arena  was  most  striking.  The  Pathan  chiefs 
and  the  sirdars 
were  resplendent 
in  brilliant  rai- 
ment Soldiers, 
civilians  and 
visitors  from  far 
distant  countries 
were  included 
among  those  with- 
in the  amphi- 
theater. 

Upon  the  en- 
trance of  the 
veterans  of  the 
Indian  mutiny 
there  was  tre- 
iDendous  enthu- 
siasm, and  as  the 
*nivals  marched 
»  their  places  the 
>ands  played 
utional  airs.  The 
carriage  of  the 
)uke  of  Con- 
^ught,  whorepre- 
ents  King  Ed- 
ward, was  escorted 
y  a  detachment 
f  cavalry. 

As  the  duke  and 
le  duchess  were 
"iven  around  the 
■pna,  the  assem- 
^e  gave  them 
I  enthusiastic 

-Icome.  Amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
«ple  the  duke  took  his  seat  at  the  left  of  the 
rone,  while  the  duchess  proceeded  to  a  place 
hind  the  throne. 

Wien  the  great  amphitheater  was  filled  and 
t  hour  of  the  announcement  drew  near,  the 
latitude  within  and  without  awaited  expect- 
tly  the  first  act  of  the  proclamation  cere- 
►ny. 

rhen  the  approach  of  the  Viceroy  was  her- 
t-*d.     Preceded    by    members  of  his  body- 


From  The  Illustrated  London  News 


LORD  AND  LADY  CURZON  AND  THE    DUKB   AND    DUCHESS 
CONNAUGHT  MOUNTING  THEIR  STATE  ELEPHANTS  AT 
THE    RAILWAY    STATION,    DECEMBER    29 


guard  clad  in  white,  blue  and  gold,  and  under 
the  command  of  Major  Grimston,  Lord  Curzon 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  arena  in  his 
carriage.  The  postillions  wore  uniforms  of 
scarlet  and  gold  and  the  carriage  was  drawn 
by  four  bay  horses.  The  Viceroy  was  escorted 
by  Sir  Pertab  Fingh. 

Alighting  from   his  carriage.    Lord  Curzon 

•mounted  the  dais  to  the  throne,  which  was 

decorated  with  golden  lions  and  around  which 

were   placed   massive   silver   footstools.     The 

throne  itself  was 
surmotmted  by  a 
canopy  of  white 
and  gold. 

When  the  Vice- 
roy reached  the 
throne  the  national 
anthem  was  played 
and  a  salute  of 
twenty -one  guns 
was  fired.  When 
the  spectators  had 
resumed  their  seats 
after  the  anthem, 
there  was  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  from 
the  heralds,  and 
Major  Maxwell,  at 
the  command  of 
the  Viceroy,  read 
the  proclamation 
opening  the  dur- 
bar. The  royal 
standard  was  then 
raised  on  high  and 
the  imperial  salute 
was  fired. 

The  massed 
bands  marched  by 
playing,  bonfires 
were  started  by 
the  troops  outside, 
and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  King 
Edward  was  Em- 
peror  of  India.  There  was  another  flotirish  of 
trumpets  and  Lord  Curzon  arose  and  stood 
for  a  moment  impassive.  Then  in  ittipressive 
tones  he  delivered  a  speech  and  read  the 
message  from  King  Edward. 

As  the  Viceroy  finished  reading  the  king's 
words  the  assembled  people  broke  into  cheers 
for  the  king  and  emperor.  The  cheering  was 
taken  up  by  the  multitude  outside  the  amphi- 
theater and  was  long  sustained. 

Then  followed   the  presentation  of   Indian 
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princes  to  the 
Viceroy  and  the 
Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  and 
political  officers 
paid  homage  to 
the  sovereign. 
This  ended  the 
ceremony,  and 
the  royal  cortege 
then  left  the 
arena,  followed 
by  the  delegates 
from  foreign 
powers  and  the 
Indian  princes. 
Lord  Kitchener, 
after  the  cere- 
monies, entered 
his  carriage  and 
was  driven  to 
Delhi. 

It  is  not  possible 
to  enter  into  de- 
tails. Yet  one  cere- 
mony of  the  great 
pageant  in  its  des- 
cription reflects 
something  of  the 
splendor  of  the 
whole  spectacle. 
One  of  the  note- 
worthy events 
was  the  investiture 
of  the  Viceroy  of 
the  Star  of  India 
and  the  Indian 
Empire.  The  ac- 
count of  this  pro- 
ceeding with  dazzling  effulgence  of  gems  and  pomp 
will  be  a  fair  index  to  the  durbar.  The  London 
Times  so  describes  it: 

In  the  Diwan-i-Am,  the  hall  of  public 
audience  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  was  held  a 
solemn  investiture  of  the  Orders  of  the  Star  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Empire.  In  its  original 
shape  a  parallelogram  loo  feet  by  60  feet,  and 
open  on  three  sides,  the  Diwan-i-Am  has 
been  converted  for  these  celebrations  into  an 
enclosed  hall  twice  that  depth  by  an  architec- 
tural device  as  skilful  and  successful  in  its  way 
as  the  temporary  porch  adapted  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  for  the  coronation.  A  triple 
arcaded  gallery  is  supported  between  engrailed 
arches  upon  three  avenues  of  stately  double 
columns,  the  red  sandstone  being  continued 
in  wood  of  almost  exactly  the  same  tone;  and 
under  the  soft  light  diffused  by  clusters  of 
tinted  electric  lamps  fixed  in  the  paneled 
roof,  the  old  and   new   structures   blend   into 


From  Th*  Illustrated  London  News 

THE  HOMAGE  OP  NATIVE  PRINCES  TO  THE  VICEROY  AND  DUKE 
OP  CONNAUGHT 

"  From  every  part  of  the  Indian  race  came  a  long  array — 
ninety-eight  feudatory  chieftains  in  all,  representing  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  hiunan  race — to  tender  their  allegiance. 


one    homogene- 
ous  whole. 

Facing    the 
entrance  from 
the  great  co\irt 
of     the    palace, 
in  front  of  a  re- 
cess where  once 
stood  on  a  mar- 
ble platform  the 
famous  peacock 
throne  carried 
off    by    Nadir 
Shah  in  1739 
after  the  Persian 
conquest     ot 
Delhi,  a  dais  has 
been  raised,  up- 
on  which  silver 
chairs   of  state. 
heavily    omn- 
mented    wi: 
gold,  are  plact 
for   the  Vicerc  I 
and  the  Duke  H 
Connaught.   Oi 
either    side,    i^ 
the  body  of  th< 
original     hall 
chairs  are  di-i 
posed   for  th 
members  of  th 
two  orders  ari 
those    about  t 
receive    invest 
ture.     By  th 
appointed    hour    all     the    rest  of   the  ^c- 
hall  is  packed  with  a  brilliant  gatherinc: 
spectators.     At  nine  o'clock  a  flourish  of  si. 
trumpets  from  the   heralds  and   trumpet'^ 
formed  up  in  a  line  of  crimson  and  gold  u::i 
the  entrance,  announces  the  beginning  of  v 
solemn  function.     From  the  robing  rooms 
which  they  have  assembled,  a  procession 
stately  as  it  is  brilliant  moves  up  the  cent^ 
aisle  toward  the  dais  to  the  strains  of  a  :jra 
march — first  the  companions  of  both  ord<i 
the  Star  of  India  taking  precedence,  then  1 
knights,  and  then  the  grand  commanders 
each,  the  latter  supported  by  two  attend^ 
The  Europeans  are  in  full  uniform,  the  natS 
in  their  costliest  attire,  which  is  partially  o 
cealed  in  the  case  of  the  highest  members^ 
the    flowing   mantles   of   their    orders,     w 
follows  the  Duke  of  Connaught,   wearing 
insignia  and  robes  of  the  Star  of  India,  hii^ 
blue  mantle  held  by  two  pages,   dark,  bril 
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eyed  boys  in  shining  raiment,  both  scions  of 
princely  Indian  houses;  and  last,  the  Viceroy, 
as  Grand  Master,  wearing  the  same  robe  and 
insignia,  and  also  supported  by  two  princely 
[ages,  one  of  them  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Begum  of  Bhopal,  the  only  reigning  lady  in 
India.  The  Viceroy's  staff  closed  the  proces- 
sion, and,  the  members  of  the  two  orders 
having  filed  off  right  and  left  to  their  places, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Viceroy 
ascended  the  dais,  and,  as  they  took  their  seats, 
the  band  struck  up  the  national  anthem. 
The  scene  at  this  moment  was  of  stupassing" 


splendor.  The  light  concentrated  on  the  dais 
shone  full  upon  the  two  stately  figures  of  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught  and  Lady  Curzon,  both 
sparkling  with  diamonds,  behind  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  canopied  white  marble  throne 
whence  Nadir  Shah  gave  the  signal  for  the 
Delhi  massacre  the  four  little  pages,  two  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  two  in  brocaded  velvet, 
with  enormous  turbans,  crouched  on  pale  blue 
satin  cushions,  while  on  either  side  stalwart 
native  officers  in  scarlet,  with  blue  and  gold 
turbans,  lined  the  wall.     Immediately  to  the 


"Ml  Th9  LmuUm  Spktn 


THB  STATB   BNTRY   INTO   DBLHI 


"Undoubtedly  the  most  thrilling  sight  for  European  eyes  at  Delhi  was  the  procession  of  gigantic 
phants  on  the  occasion  of  the  Viceroy's  state  entry  into  the  ancient  capital  of  northern  India  on  December 
r  1902.  As  Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  and  the  Dtike  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  mounted  on  elephants 
d  preceded  by  their  staffs,  left  the  station  precincts  and  passed  out  through  the  line  of  ruling  chiefs 
aiting  them,  the  elephants  of  the  latter  saluted  by  trumpeting  and  throwing  their  trunks  into  the  air, 
isenting  a  most  imposing  sight,  and  then  fell  into  Ime  behind  the  procession,  forming  a  column  of  seventy 
ossal  animals.  Tne  nmng  chiefs,  having  been  presented  to  the  Duke  ot  Connaught,  left  the  station 
3  returned  to  the  road,  where  at  a  given  signal  the  mahouts  caused  the  entire  line  of  elephants  to  lie 
^n  while  the  princes  entered  their  howdahs,  the  huee  animals  rendering  implicit  obedience  to  the  word 
command.  With  heralds  and  trumpeters  at  interv^  soiuiding  spirited  fanfares  the  procession  passed 
[ront  of  a  magnificent  line  of  about  150  superb  elephants  carrying  the  brilUantly-dressed  retainers  of  the 
'\ng  chiefs.  'Hie  animals  all  saluted  and  ioined  the  rear  of  the  official  procession.  It  was  a  happy  con- 
tion  that  allowed  the  second  long  line  01  splendid  elephants,  on  which  rode  the  Ministers  and  retainers 
the  ruling  chiefs,  to  form  the  concluding  portion  of  the  pageant,  for  despite  the  general  brilliance  of  the 
cession  the  elephants  practically  absorbed  all  public  interest." 
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right  and  left  of  the  dais  were  grouped  the 
highest  British  officials,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  Viceroy's  most  distinguished  guests  in  full 
uniform.  These  masses  of  somewhat  crude 
color  were  softened  down  by  the  more  delicate 
tints  of  the  ladies'  dresses  and  their  white  arms 
and  shotdders.  Facing  the  dais  sat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  orders  according  to  their  rank, 
and  in  the  front  rows  were  arrayed  all  the  fore- 
most princes  and 
ruling  chiefs  of 
India.  Priceless 
jewels  gleamed 
in  their  head- 
dresses, and  their 
mantles  failed 
to  hide  entirely 
the  flash  of  huge 
ropes  of  dia- 
monds. The 
Gaikwar  of 
Baroda,  for  in- 
stance, wore  his 
famous  necklace , 
alone  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  with 
the  historic  Star 
of  the  South  as 
a  pendant.  The 
background  was 
filled  in  with 
serried  ranks  of 
spectators,  na- 
tives and  Euro- 
peans, the  brilli- 
ancy and  beauty 
of  the  West 
competing,  not 
altogether  un- 
successfully, 
with    the    gor- 


geousness  of  the  East.  To  this  dazzling  picture 
the  stately  lines  of  pillars  and  arches  and  the 
warm  tone  of  the  sandstone  furnished  in  their 
sober  simplicity  a  noble  setting. 

The  Viceroy  having  given  leave  to  open 
the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
the  recipients  of  new  honors  in  that  order, 
granted  to  commanders,  knights  commanders, 
and  companions,  were  in  turn  brought  up  to 

the    dais,  where 
they  received 
investiture  at 
the  Viceroy's 
hands    with  the 
full    ceremomal 
appertaining  to 
their    respective 
ranks.      Before 
opening      the 
Chapter   of    the 
Order  of  the  In- 
dian Empire  t>\e 
Viceroy  and  the 
Diike     of    Con- 
naught  retired 
to    the    robing 
room,      where 
they    exchanged 
their  robes  and 
insignia    of    the 
Star  of  India  for 
those     of    the 
other  order.   On 
their    return   to 
the     dais    the 
second      investi- 
ture   took  place 
and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  proces 
sion  withdrew  tc 
the  strains  of  thi 
national  anthen: 


From  The  London  Graphic 

MAJOR   MAXWELL   PROCLAIMING   THE   KING-BMPEROR 

When  the  Viceroy  had  mounted  the  dais,  the  massed  bands  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  th-j 
a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  was   fired.     Sir  Hugh  Barnes,  the  Foreign  Secretary,    having  obtained  pr 
mission  to  declare  the  durbar  open,  ^ave  a  signal    to  the  bandmaster.     Drums  rolled,  and  the  bar- 
poured  forth  a  triumphant  peal  of  music.     In  answer  to  this  stunmons  the  silver  trumpets  of  tlie  beral'l 
tnuTipeters  rang  out,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  arena  facing  the  dais  the  herald,  Major  Maxw^ell,  of  {is 
6th  Prince  of  Wales's  Bengal  Cavalry,  stood  forth  in  his  gorgeous  tabard  of  gold  ana  many  colors,  on 
black  charter.     Behind  him,  also  on  black  steeds,  were  his  drummer  and  twelve  trumpeters — six  Briti: 
and  six  native — in  imiforms  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Household  Cavalry  bands.     They  halted  for 
moment,  sotmded  another  flourish,  and  breaking  up  into  two  parties,  the  herald  with  six   trumpet e 
on  one  side  and  the  drummer  with  six  trumpeters  on  the  other  side,  advanced  up  the  arena  tow: 
the  dais.     At  its  foot  both  parties  formed  up  again  together.     They  halted  and  sounded  a  third  flour. 
The  herald  saluted,   and,   receiving  the  Viceroy's  command   to  read  the  proclamation,  'wheeled 
charger  sharply  round,  and,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  arena,  he  proceeded  to  read  it  in  a  loud  voice. 
its  close,  Maior  Maxwell  again  turned  to  the  dais  and  saluted  the  Viceroy.     Another  flourish  of  the  5^1' 
tnimpets  followed.     Then    the    Royal  Standard    of    the    King-Emperor  was   unfiu-led    from    the    \ 
flagstaff  in  the  center  of  the  arena,  and  the  massed  bands  rolled  out  the  National  Anthem. 
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THERB   TROUBLB   IN   SOUTH  AMERICA?" 
|M — **GUBSS"-rBALTIMORB  HERALD 


THIS     IS  THE  ONLY  'KIND  OP  MICE  CONTEST  WE  WILL 
STAND  FOR^-OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 
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Co^yrighU  igoj,  by  W.  R.  Hearst. 

It's  march,  march,  march  and  march  and  march 
away 
From  way  Down  East  to  Califomay. 
Drums  and  fifes  so  sweetly,  sweetly  play, 
As  we  march,  march,  march  with  the 
Grab-it-all  Guards — N.  Y.  American 


THB  HAT  IS  NOT  TBT  OUT  OF  DAMQSB. 

— MINNBAPOX.IS  JOUl 


CARTOONS  UPON  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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ONE    D\ING    IN    AGONY — THE    OTHfiR   NURSBD    BACK    TO    HEALTH — ATLANTA    JOURNAL 


^.     .. 


YOU   ARE    MY    PRISONER. — NEW    YORK   HERALD 


ag» 
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THE    ROUND    ROB(b)IN' WASH.    STAR 


THE    CRITICAL    SITUATION    IN    MOROCCO 

—CLEVELAND   LEADER 


DOLl.Aii»  TO  POyPlfKVTf  QVI^FSW  Wllrb  RINO^POSTON  9SRALD 
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Unusual  Methods  of  Liveliliood 

Queer       Feminine        Vocations 


VOMENI    CiUllNttt MAHIN't 

Women  workers  are  invading  every  line  of 
employment.  The  census  of  1900  makes 
returns  for  303  separate  occupations,  and  in 
only  eight  ^i  these  do  women  workers  fail  to 
appear. 

iVone  will  be  surprised  that  there  are  no 
women  among  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
of  the  United  States  Government,  yet  there 
are  153  women  employed  as  "boatmen"  and 
sailors. 

Women  have  not  yet  invaded  the  ranks  of 
the  city  fire  department,  still  not  less  than  879 
^omen  are  returned  in  the  same  general  class 
of  "watchmen,  policemen  and  detectives.*' 

There  are  no  women  street-car  drivers, 
though  there  are  two  women  "motormen" 
and  thirteen  women  conductors. 

They  have  not  as  yet  taken  up  the  employ- 
ment of  telegraph  and  telephone  "linemen," 
yet  22,556  of  them  are  operators  for  these 
companies. 

There  are  no  women  apprentices  and  helpers 
among  the  roofers  and  slaters,  yet  two  women 
are  returned  as  engaged  in  these  employments. 
There  are  126  women  plumbers,  forty-five 
plasterers,  167  bricklayers  and  stonemasons, 
241  paperhangers,  1,759  painters  and  glaziers, 
^"^  545  women  carpenters  and  joiners. 

A'o  women  are  returned  as  helpers  to  steam 
boiler  makers,  but  eight  women  work  at  this 
industry  as  full  mechanics^  There  are  193 
women  blacksmiths,  571  machinists,  3,370 
women  workers  in  iron  and  steel,  890  in  brass, 
ind  1,775   ^^omen  workers  in  tin. 

Among  other  unusual  employments  for 
women  are  100  workers  as  "lumbermen  and 
raftsmen,"  113  woodchoppers,  373  sawmill 
employees,  440  bartenders,  2,086  saloon 
iceepers,  904  "draymen"  and  teamsters,  323 
undertakers,  143  stonecutters,  sixty -three 
'quarry  men,"  sixty-five  white  washers,  eleven 
veil-borers,  and  177  stationary  engineers  and 
fremen. 

IC    NEWSrAPCK    StIL.. ELEANOR    HOYT..COLLIErt   WEEKLY 

She's  an  a^wresome  body,  the  newspaper  girl 
f  fiction.  Now  and  then,  when  two  or  three 
ewspaper  women  are  gathered  together,  they 
seak  of  ber  in  bashed  tooest  uppdjg.  of  b^r 


wonderingly  and  ask  each  other  whether  per- 
chance they,  too,  have  had  experiences  like 
unto  those  of  the  book  girl.  The  newspaper 
heroine  of  fiction  has  her  various  incarnations. 
As  her  creators'  imaginations  and  theories,  so 
are  her  exploits  and  her  morals. 

Yes,  they  have  their  points  of  difference, 
these  newspaper  women  of  fiction;  but,  one 
and  all,  they  are  likely  to  put  false  notions 
into  the  head  of  the  young  person  who  comes 
up  from  Podunk  to  try  newspaper  work  in  a 
great  city.  If  she  has  taken  the  careers  of 
these  heroines  as  her  standard  of  measurement, 
she  is  doomed  to  discouraging  quarter  hotirs. 
Probably  she  is  doomed  to  them  in  any  event 
— but  that's  another  story.  If  she  has  care- 
fully studied  the  newspaper  woman  of  fiction, 
and  has  attuned  her  ideaJ  and  expectations  to 
the  concert  pitch  of  that  journalistic  wonder, 
the  sooner  she  makes  friends  with  an  unin- 
spired but  rational  newspaper  woman  of  fact 
the  better. 

If  every  girl  burning  to  enter  the  newspaper 
profession  could  have  one  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  a  sane,  sympathetic  newspaper  woman  of 
long  experience,  office  boys  would  not,  as  now, 
fight,  bleed  and  all  but  die  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect editorial  privacy  from  feminine  invasion. 

To  the  girl  who  cannot  take  this  treatment, 
one  can  but  administer  pellets  of  written  warn- 
ing or  encouragement.  The  work  demands 
good  health,  more  than  average  intelligence, 
dogged  persistence,  and  indomitable  pluck.  No 
girl  without  this  equipment  should  allow  the 
newspaper  woman  of  fiction  to  allure  her  to 
(alleged)  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way. 
Even  when  fitted  out  with  these  rudimentary 
essentials,  she  may  find  discouraging  hurdles 
upon  that  road  to  fame  which  the  newspaper 
heroine  treads  in  such  hot-foot  haste. 

The  prospective  newspaper  woman  does  not 
invariably,  as  a  perusal  of  fiction  might  lead 
one  to  believe,  walk  into  a  newspaper  office, 
obtain,  within  five  minutes,  a  position  at  a 
high  salary,  and  depart  blithely,  leaving  the 
business  of  the  office  at  a  standstill  and  the 
entire  force  paralyzed  by  admiration. 

On  the  contrary,  she  usually  wears  out  much 
optimism  and  shoe  leather  trailing  from  office 
%0  pffipe,  ^id  when  ^eMy  one  editor,  less  stony* 
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hearted  than  the  rest,  drops  into  that  well- 
worn  phrase,  "Well,  write  something  and  let 
me  see  it,"  the  chances  are  that  she  cries  from 
sheer  gratitude.  If  she  doesn't,  she  feels  like 
doing  it.  Small  encouragement  looms  so  large 
upon  her  dull,  gray  horizon.  Then  again,  out- 
side of  the  newspaper  novel,  it  is  not  an 
unwritten  law  that,  within  the  first  week  of  a 
girl's  connection  with  a  paper,  every  man  on 
the  staff,  from  editor-in-chief  down,  will  fall 
violently  in  love  with  her.  One  should  await 
the  event  with  patience;  indeed,  one  should 
not  be  too  bitterly  surprised  if  it  fails  altogether 
to  materialize. 

The  diligent  reader  of  recent  fiction  will  per- 
haps question  this  statement,  and  it  is  an 
ungracious  task  to  shatter  the  fond  illusions 
of  girl  candidates  for  journalistic  triumphs; 
but  the  fact  remains.  Statistics,  carefully 
collected,  prove,  beyond  refutation,  that  the 
editor-in-chief  has  been  known  to  escape.  Yes, 
that  the  city  editor  has  gone  scot  free;  that  one 
cannot  even  count  confidently  upon  the  sport- 
ing editor. 

With  proper  effort  and  lavish  expenditure 
of  smiles,  conversation  and  small  change,  the 
newspaper  woman  may  perhaps  make  sure  of 
the  affections  of  the  youngest  office  boy,  but 
there  her  tmquestioned  sovereignty  ends — 
in  the  world  of  fart.  They  do  these  things 
better  m  the  world  of  fiction. 

Ill  tns  mat^jr  of  assignments,  too,  fiction 
has  a  dash  and  spirit  that  may  be  lacking  in  the 
Gradgrind  environment  of  Park  Row.  No 
girl  should  be  utterly  discouraged  if  she  does 
not  write  the  greatest  story ^of  the  season  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  joining  th.^  staff  of  the 
paper.  The  girl  in  the  book  sel(]om  waits 
longer  than  that,  but  in  real  life  circumstances 
are  sometimes  unpropitious.  Even  if  a  week 
goes  by  without  an  entire  first  page  being 
devoted  to  one  of  her  stories  and  her  picture, 
the  newspaper  novice  must  not  lose  heart.  In 
the  slow-moving  world  of  fact,  Fate  is  not 
always  ready  with  a  great  fire,  strike,  war  or 
other  cataclysm  sufficiently  spectacular  to 
provide  opportunity  for  her  grand  coup.  If, 
in  the  interval,  some  notorious  criminal  can 
be  persuaded  to  make  full  confession  to  her, 
some  famous  statesman,  for  love  of  her  beaux 
yeux,  will  furnish  her  a  political  or  diplomatic 
"beat,"  her  time  has  not  been  wholly  wasted. 
Such  light  filling  is  introduced  into  fiction, 
where  the  action  of  the  story  is  not  too  rapid. 

In  the  realm  of  fact,  our  newspaper  girl  will 
be  probably  reduced  to  still  homelier  methods 

'  filling^in  the  interval  of  waiting — may  bo 


called  upon  to  write  lotion  recipes  for  the  ctire 
of  freckles,  and  settle  the  doubts  of  Lovable 
Lizzie,  who  wants  the  question  and  answer 
department  to  tell  her  how  she  can  show  her 
affection  for  a  young  gentleman  without  run- 
ning after  him.  After  all,  a  cure  for  freckles 
is  worth  more  to  humanity  at  large  than  a 
front  page  of  impassioned  rhetoric,  and  Lova- 
ble Lizzie's  confession  has  its  human  interest. 
The  Woman's  Page  is  not  a  royal  road  to 
fame,  but  presumably  it  is  read;  and  though 
fires  and  floods,  'political  revolutions  and  sud- 
den deaths,  may  come  and  go  feminine  vanities 
go  on  forever.  If  one  could  but  get  at  the 
statistics,  there's  little  doubt  one  would  find 
that  the  fashion  page  of  the  paper  exerts  a 
direct  influence  far  beyond  that  of  the  most 
inspired  editorial  page.  The  girl  who  goes  in 
for  newspaper  work  should  cultivate  divine 
philosphy,  and  pigeonhole  the  newspaper 
woman  of  fiction  with  the  sea  serpent  and  the 
shark. 

"  PERSONAL  SUBSTITUTE".  .0.  F.  ttUNBY.  .N.  Y.  COM.  ADVETOSEI 

The  personal  substitute  is  another  and  differ- 
ent order  of  being  from  the  secretary  or  com- 
panion. As  nearly  as  possible  she  answers  to 
the  mistress's  second  self,  as  it  were;  "dele- 
gated duties"  are  her  peculiar  field.  Unlike 
her  compeers  of  lower  rank,  her  services  come 
high;  unlike  them,  she  must  be  the  sort  of 
person  that  could  not  possibly  be  overlooked 
or  ignored,  unless  she  herself  gave  the  cue  toi 
that  attitude. 

If  there  is  a  lawyer  or  man  of  business  to  bej 
seen  about  some  matter,  the  personal  substii 
tute  sees  him.  And  the  mistress  rests  easy^ 
satisfied  that  the  right  thing  was  said  to  hid 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  If  it  v. 
an  '*  at  home  "  day  and  the  mistress  is  fatigned 
or  in  a  mood  to  be  left  free  and  undisturl3ed 
or  for  a  siesta,  the  personal  substitute  sees  eve: 
the  intimates  who  call,  pours  tea  and  preside 
with  the  same  ease  that  her  chief  might  bav 
done.  She  can  entertain.  She  has  tact  an 
the  sense  not  to  rub  people  the  wrong  wa.y,  c 
to  talk  metaphysics  or  bring  up  dry-as-^ivi: 
subjects  to  people  interested  in  mere  stirfa; 
matters  and  fashionable  data. 

"That's  a  clever  woman  you've  got.      She 
as  good  fun  as  you  are,"  is  said  afterw^ard. 
this  deputy  hostess.     And  the  employer  a.gre 
heartily  and  is  pleased  at  the  judgment;    ai 
savoir  faire  of  her  chief  of  staff. 

"She  takes  all  the  worry  off  my  shoxil do 
no  matter  in  what  line  it  comes  up,"  i^  t 
testimony.     "The  other  day  there  was  &  <ii 
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cult  letter  to  be  composed.     I   didn't  know 
what  I  wanted  to  say  myself,  and  had  made  one 
dash  at  it  and  got  disgusted.     Mrs.  X  rose  to 
the  occasion  like  a  daisy  or  a  bom  interpreter, 
and  sent  off  something  that  filled  the  require- 
ments all  around.     Now,  the  secretary,  that 
nice  looking  young  woman  I  had  last  year, 
couldn't    begin    to    do    anything    like    that, 
although  she  was  well  educated.     She'd  write 
of!  two  or  three  painstaking  drafts  or  sample 
copies  for  my  inspection,  stiff-stilted,  letter- 
writer  sounding  things,  not  a  bit  like  me,  and 
that  wouldn't  answer  at  all.     I  had  just  as 
much  responsibility  about  my  correspondence 
ail  the  time  as  though  she  wasn't  here.     Now, 
the  substitute  takes  hold  of  things  from  my 
end,  as  it  were,  and  we  get  along  famously. 
"Anybody  sick  among  my  friends,  she  goes  to 
inquire,  and  they  take  it  as  a  personal  compli- 
ment.    She  went  to  an  out-of-town  wedding 
for  me  lately.     Got  the  present  and  all  without 
my  bothering.     And  she  invented  the  spright- 
liest  sort  of  answer  to  a  witty  note  I  received 
not  long  ago,  and  does  graceful  things  in  emer- 
gency.    Acceptance,  condolence,  it's   all   one 
with  her.     She  confers  with  my  milliner  as 
well  as  I  can,  keeping  the  bills  down ;  attends 
to  getting  all  the  novelties  for  the  country 
house  when  we  go  out  for  a  little  stay,  and 
altogether    outclasses    anybody    I    ever    had 
about  me." 

The  paragon  substitute  need  not  be  as 
highly  educated,  in  the  sense  of  scholarly 
attainment,  as  the  governess  or  the  copyist 
and  translator  or  general  helper  in  literary 
matters.  But  she  sells  for  a  good  price  the 
tact  and  social  panoply  that  make  the  woman 
of  the  world  a  pleasant  person  to  encoimter 
and  have  about.  She  gets  abundant  credit 
and  recognition  where  she  lives.  No  member 
Dt  the  household,  even  the  senior  and  venera- 
ble, would  dream  of  asking  her  to  read  aloud 
lours  at  a  time,  as  the  ordinary  companion  is 
railed  on  to  do.  And  she  would  not  be 
olicited  to  apply  cologne  water  to  the  brow 
n  midnight  hours  shotdd  the  mistress  be  over- 
lervous,  or  to  fetch  cushions,  wash  the  poodle, 
T  rub  rheumatic  shoulders,  as  the  trained 
urse  would  be.  Her  office  is  recognized  as 
bove  the  ordinary  in  personal  service,  and 
fie  gets  adequate  attention  by  sheer  right  of 
ersonality  rather  than  exertion.  The  house- 
eeper  recognizes  her;  the  facile  lady's  maid, 
xomplished  in  her  own  line,  is  eager  to  win 
*r  good  opinion ;  and  the  master  of  the  house- 
Did  looks  upon  her  as  one  of  themselves — a 
>dscnd  and  benefaction  in  the  way  of  warding 


off  disagreeables,  and  inventing  pleasant  ways 
of  entertainment  through  her  anomalous  gamut 
of  accomplishments. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION RHETA  CHILOE  DORR SUCCESS 

The  social  secretary  appears,  as  yet,  only  in 
the  department  stores,  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  her  services  will  be  called  for  in  manu- 
factories, and  in  all  establishments  where 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  employed. 
The  office  opens  up  a  new  and  extremely 
attractive  profession  for  women,  wherein  their 
rightful  feminine  inheritance  of  tact,  intuition 
and  sotmd  common  sense  are  called  into 
service. 

The  social  secretary  is  supposed  to  fill  in  the 
gap  which  exists  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  to  stand  in  a  judicial  attitude 
between  them,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to 
use  her  energies  in  every  way  toward  increasing 
the  wage-earning  capacity  of  individuals.  She 
must  not  only  be  familiar  with  every  depart- 
ment in  the  store,  but  she  must  also  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  ^very  buyer,  sales- 
man, saleswoman,  cash  boy,  wrapper,  and 
cashier  in  the  store.  It  is  her  duty  to  study 
them,  and  to  place  about  them  influences  that 
will  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  firm,  and 
put  them  in  line  for  advance  in  wages. 

Questions  of  physical  comfort,  fresh  air,  light, 
heat,  as  well  as  facilities  for  getting  about,  are 
in  the  social  secretary's  province.  She  reports 
to  the  firm  concerning  them,  and  also  keeps  it 
informed  in  affairs  relating  to  the  rest  room 
and  lunch  room.  She  is  expected  to  increase 
the  skill  of  salespeople  by  helping  to  educate 
them  on  the  things  they  handle,  by  means 
of  books  and  talks  on  textiles,  raw  products, 
and  color  combinations.  In  a  word,  the  social 
secretary  exists  to  make  co-operation  possible. 
Her  freedom  is  not  hampered,  and  her 
methods  are  of  her  own  choosing.  The  firm 
asks  only  results. 

She  may  find  it  necessary  to  speak  to  a  girl 
about  keeping  herself  neat  and  clean,  in  order 
to  add  to  her  ability  to  do  good  work  in  her 
department.  She  may  have  to  ask  a  man  why 
he  comes  in  every  morning  sleepy  and  out  of 
sorts,  and  point  out  to  him  the  advisability  of 
keeping  better  hours.  The  knowledge  that 
the  firm  has  its  eye  on  one's  hours  of  sleep  is  a 
powerful  incentive  to  send  him  to  bed  in  season. 

The  social  secretary  has  her  private  office, 
where  personal  grievances  are  reported,  ques- 
tions of  promotion  and  advance  of  wages  are 
discussed,  and  difficulties  between  clerks  and 
buyers  are  adjusted.     This  part  of  the  pro- 
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fession  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  judgment  and 
some  decision  of  character.  A  girl  comes  in 
bathed  in  tears  and  asserts  that  the  floor- 
walker swore  at  her.  To  sift  the  evidence,  to 
find  that  the  floorwalker  really  said:  "Great 
Jehosaphat!  Can't  you  hurry?'*  and  to  send 
the  girl  back,  not  only  comforted,  but  resolved 
to  exercise  more  self-control  in  future,  require 
tact,  flrmness,  and  a  judicial  mind. 

A  frequent  caller  is  the  woman  who  says  that 
girls  who  haven't  been  in  her  department  as 
long  as  she  has  are  getting  more  money,  and 
she  doesn't  see  why.  That  girl  gets  a  plain 
talk  on  the  subject  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
She  is  told  that,  in  the  competitive  world,  it  is 
not,  after  all,  what  you  aim  at,  but  what  you 
hit,  that  counts.  A  saleswoman  is  graded 
according  to  her  sales.  No  matter  how  bright, 
or  willing,  or  loyal  she  is,  if  she  does  not  sell 
goods  she  is  not  a  good  clerk.  So  the  social 
secretary  says  to  her:  *'My  dear  girl,  here  is 
your  record.  Your  rating  is  below  that  of  the 
girls  you  mention.^' 

The  social  secretary  watches  for  unrecog- 
nized talent  and  executive  ability.  She  advises 
where  a  little  added  responsibility  would  be 
developing,  in  certain  cases.  In  this  way  she 
is  of  great  service  to  the  members  of  the  firm, 
who  are  always  looking  for  high-class  people 
among  their  employees. 

Another  part  of  her  duty  is  to  lend  herself  to 
the  various  relief  committees,  mutual  benefit 
associations,  and  the  like,  which  exist  in  large 
establishments.  The  department  stores  are 
working  more  and  more  toward  co-operation 
and  self-government.  In  some  stores  the 
employees  vote  on  the  rules  which  govern  them. 


WOMEN  IN  COMMERCIAL  ART N.  Y.  SUN 

Where  one  woman  was  employed  in  what 
is  termed  commercial  art  ten  years  ago  a  dozen 
women  now  have  place.  Some  have  learned 
the  lithographer's  trade.  Others  are  designers 
in  the  big  grocery  houses,  getting  up  the  labels 
and  catchy  home  scenes  that  enliven  pickle 
jars  and  preserve  holders.  A  number  are  busy 
in  the  big  factories  that  supply  the  novelties 
found  on  stationers*  counters. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  clever  hits  made 
in  illustrating  the  virtues  of  soap  and  of  vari- 
ous house-cleaning  powders  are  due  to  women. 
In  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other 
centers  where  big  advertising  agencies  flourish, 
women  workers  supply  the  ideal  faces  and 
subjects  that  are  used  for  trade  illustration. 

Few  busy  lithographic  houses  will  take  girl 
apprentices,  but  girls  who  have  learned  the 


trade  outside  are  welcome  to  employment. 
Most  women  in  the  business  have  been  taught 
singly  by  lithographers  interested  in  thein. 
They  are  all  good  workwomen.  Those  who 
are  able  to  design  as  well  as  lithograph  are 
especially  useful. 

One  New  York  woman  owns  and  manages 
in  person  a  lithographing  and  job  printing 
business.  She  was  an  apprentice  of  the  house 
years  ago  and  made  her  way  up  from  the 
ranks.  She  attends  to  most  of  the  details  of  the 
business.  In  her  opinion  there  is  much  less 
risk  in  a  woman's  hiring  a  housekeeper  to 
attend  to  her  home  affairs  and  her  children's 
wants  out  of  school  hours  than  in  employing 
a  manager  to  look  out  after  the  business. 

A  woman, is  at  the  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  a  big  preserving  and  pickling  house. 
She  gets  up  the  labels  and  coins  the  names  for 
the  various  new  brands.  She  also  devises  the 
pictures  and  announcement  placards  sent  out 
to  advertise  the  firm's  exhibits,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  general  plan  of  the  exhibition  stands 
and  decorations  that  are  set  up  in  the  various 
cities. 

The  proprietors  of  mineral  water  rights 
employ  women  in  the  display  department  of 
their  different  branches  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  think  up  original  ways  of  presenting  the 
goods  in  attractive  order.  Many  of  the 
artists,  working  often  against  time,  get  their 
designs  from  historical  or  dramatic  subjects. 
If  the  designs  are  apt  and  taking,  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  original.  But  they  must  not 
be  hackneyed. 

A  successful  woman  artist  draws  up  the 
advertisements  for  a  biscuit  factory.  A  west- 
em  house  noted  for  rare  conserves  and  luncheon 
accompaniments  employs  a  woman  to  orna- 
ment the  stone  jars  for  its  goodies.  A  Chicago 
lithographing  house,  which  helps  numbers  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  celebrate  the 
merits  of  their  goods,  owes  considerable  of  its 
wit  and  mirth  to  a  woman  partner. 

Two  sisters  in  a  western  city  have  made  a 
reputation  by  their  novel  application  of  photx>g 
raphy  to  commerce.  Wherever  trade  adverJ 
tisements  are  known,  these  woman  hav^ 
pushed  their  work.  And  the  only  criticisTr 
heard  is  that  the  work  is  almost  better  than  i: 
needed. 

A  Massachusetts  woman,  an  artist  of  ability 
who  some  years  ago  could  not  have  t>elievi'< 
it  possible  that  she  had  any  bu^ness  instincts 
is  now  turning  out  pictures  appropriate  to 
business  calendars,  which  are  snapped  u 
readily  as  bids  for  trade. 
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THE  SVAIHIM  HIUIONS  OF  CHINA WORLD'S  WORK 

The  population  of  China  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  by  statisticians.  The 
Chinese  count  has  not  been  regarded  as 
trustworthy,  and  the  estimates  of  foreigners, 
however  carefully  made,  were  but  guesses, 
but  the  recent  enumeration  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  now  published  is  accepted 
as  at  least  better  than  any  preceding  count 
or  estimate. 

It  shows  the  enormous  total  of  426,000,000 

persons — a  gain  of  13,000,000  over  the  Chinese 

count   made   in    1842.     Compared   with   the 

growth  of  otir  own  population,  this  is  a  very 

small  increase.     But  epidemics  and  the  lack 

of   sanitary    knowledge    and    wars,  and    the 

crowding   of  the  population  greatly  check  the 

natural   increase.     Of   course,    the   provinces 

differ  greatly  in  the   density  of    population. 

Thibet,  Mongolia,  Tiirkestan  and  Manchuria  are 

sparsely  peopled;  but  in  the  great  provinces, 

such  as  Shantung  and  Honan,  every  available 

foot   of   soil   is   used    and    occupied.     There 

is  a  considerable  area  so  densely  populated 

as   to  warrant   this   comparison — if   all   the 

people  in  the  United  States  proper  lived  in 

Texas,   40,000,000   more   would   have  to   go 

there  before  the  population  would  be  as  dense 

as  it  IS  in  this  part  of  China. 

Since  Chinese  immigration  is  forbidden  by 
the  United  States  and  by  Australia,  these 
swarming  millions  have  no  outlet  that  they 
know  how,  or  are  disposed  to  take;  and  the 
problem  of  lifting  life  higher  in  such  a  hive, 
or  of  radically  changing  it,  will  be  solved,  if  it 
be  solved  at  all,  by  the  railroad.  Easy  and 
cheap  transportation  may  in  time  change  the 
ronditions  of  life  there,  but  no  other  influence 
that  -we  now  know  seems  likely  to  do  so. 


HEAVILY  ARMED  CRUISER LON.  ENOINEERIMI 

The  fitting  of  six  2  7 -ton  and  ten  6-in. 
luick-firing  guns  makes  the  Duke  of  £dinbiu*gh 
he  most  formidable  cruiser  yet  constructed, 

0  far  as  gun  power  is  concerned.  Hitherto, 
ur  larger  ships  have  only  had  two  9.2-in.  guns 
-one  for  bow  and  the  other  for  stern-chasing. 
Sut  in  some  of  the  cruisers  of  Continental 
^owers  tbere  has  been  a  greater  disposition  to 
ncrease  the  number  of  larger  weapons,  even 

1  some  cAses  at  the  expense  of  the  secondary 


armament.  France,  in  her  new  12,550-ton 
2  2 -knot  cruisers  of  the  Victor  Hugo  class,  are 
fitting  four  7. 6-in.  and  sixteen  6.4-in.  quick- 
firers.  The  United  States,  in  the  cruisers  of 
last  year's  programme  (the  California  class), 
arranged  for  fotir  8-in.  and  fourteen  6-in. 
guns,  while  in  the  later  ships,  now  being 
designed,  it  has  been  decided  to  place  four 
lo-in.  and  sixteen  6-in.  guns.  Italy,  in 
her  ships  of  the  Francesco  Ferrucio  class, 
adopts  one  10 -in.,  two  8-in.,  and  fourteen 
6-in.  guns,  while  Germany,  in  the  Ersatz 
cruisers  of  9,050  tons,  has  fitted  four  8.2-in. 
and  ten  5. 9 -in.  gtms.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
most  of  the  Powers  have,  even  in  their  smaller 
cruisers,  more  quickly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  two  or  four  heavy  guns  to  defeat  the 
modem  armor  of  opposing  cruisers  than  has 
been  the  case  in  Britain,  excepting  in  vessels 
of  12,000  tons  or  over,  which,  again,  have  only 
two  9.2-in.  guns.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
indicate  the  relative  power  of  this  new  cruiser, 
as  compared  with  her  predecessors,  is  to  record 
the  weight  of  shot  which  may  be  fired  in  a 
minute,  accepting  for  all  guns  the  same  stand- 
ard, although  it  may  be  safely  accepted  that 
the  later  cruisers  are  likely  to  attain  greater 
rapidity  of  fire,  as  well  as  higher  ballistics, 
in  view  of  the  steady  advance  in  ordnance 
practise,  especially  if,  as  is  probable,  armor- 
piercing  shell  is  adopted  with  the  use  of  a  nitro- 
cellulose powder,  which  greatly  increases  the 
velocity  and  the  energy.  The  use  of  both  ele- 
ments in  other  coimtries  is  so  universal,  and  the 
improvements  resulting  so  great,  that  the 
change  must  come  sooner  rather  than  later. 
The  recent  trials  of  capped  shot  and  shell  at 
the  Eskmeals  range  demonstrated  that  the 
6-in.  and  7.5-in.  guns  were  superior  to  6-in. 
plates,  even  when  fired  at  an  angle,  while 
nitro-cellulose   has  increased  the  ballistics  of 
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guns  by  10  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  cordite, 
so  that  the  figures  which  we  give  in  the  ap- 
pended table  may,  in  reality,  show  a  greater 
advantage  for  the  modern  ship.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  the  displacement  tonnage  of 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Drake,  being  13,500  tons,  as  compared  with 
14,100  tons,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  weight 
of  shot  which  may  be  fired  per  minute,  of 
from  15,840  lb.  to  17,120  lb.,  and  in  the  total 
collective  muzzle  energy  from  766,720  to 
828,800  foot-tons.  These  satisfactory  offen- 
sive and  defensive  qualities  have  not  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  speed.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  at  full  power  this  ship  will  steam 
22^  knots. 

A  CITY  SINKS  INTO  THE  SEA NEW  YORK  SUN 

As  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pel6e  and  the  at- 
tendant destruction  of  St.  Pierre  duplicated 
the  breaking  out  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
immolation  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
so  the  submersion  of  the  Guatemalean  port 
of  Ocos  calls  to  mind  Atlantis,  the  fabled  city 
of  Ys,  where  leagues  under  the  sea  the  moss- 
grown  bells  still  toll  the  vesper  prayers,  the 
Island  of  Sindree  and  other  islands  and  cities 
which  have  been  swallowed  in  the  greedy  waters 
of  the  seas.  Already  the  waves  have  sounded 
the  knell  of  Ocos ;  the  sullen  tide  rises  and  falls 
many  fathoms  over  the  roof  of  the  custom 
house  and  the  other  government  buildings.  The 
fields  where  the  farmers  tilled  the  ground  and 
tended  to  tbeir  flocks  are  blotted  out  as  though 
they  never  were,  and  the  humble  farmhouses 
have  vanished,  too.  Not  only  has  the  port 
completely  vanished,  but  the  ocean  continues 
to  advance  inland  with  prospects  that  event- 
ually a  great  gulf  will  be  formed,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Island  of  Java,  near  Mount 
GalungGung,  in  October,  1822. 

Ocos  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
Guatamala  some  miles  southwest  of  Cham- 
perico.  Ocos  is,  or  was,  rather,  the  third 
Atlantic  port  in  point  of  importance,  San  Jose 
being  first  and  Champerico  second.  It  had 
no  adequate  harbor,  the  sea  breaking  bluff 
on  its  shore  just  the  way  it  does  at  Coney 
Island.  But  a  long  iron  pier  was  built  far  out 
into  the  sea  and  the  coasting  vessels  lying 
off  the  landing  would  send  boatloads  of 
passengers  and  cargo  to  the  pier  by  means  of 
a  donkey  engine  and  tackle.  Ocos's  impor- 
tance was  solely  due  to  its  being  a  port  of  entry 
for  coffee,  which  was  shipped  thence  overland 
to  cities  in  the  interior.  There  was  a  custom 
house  in  Ocos,  a  large  agency  building,  two  or 


three  more  government  buildings,  including  a 
small  fort,  and  the  farms  and  huts  of  some 
five  hundred  farmers.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
place  and  the  farmers  led  an  easy  existence. 

But  last  April  came  earthquakes.     Almost 
the  entire  county  felt  the  effects  of  it,  that 
region  in  which  Ocos  is  situated  especially  so. 
It  was  after  the  first  few  shocks  that  the  city 
began  to  disappear.     First  the  great  iron  pier 
sank    beneath    the    waves.     The    bottom  of 
the    harbor    was    dropping    out.     Gradually 
the  waves  encroached  upon  the  land,  engulf- 
ing the  custom  house  and  all  the  public  build- 
ings.    On,  day  by  day,  went  the  sullen  waters. 
sweeping    away    the    farmhouses   and    huts. 
Then  they  stopped,  but  did  not  recede.     The 
land  continued  to  settle  into  the  ocean,  and  soon 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  port  but  a  few 
outlying    buildings.     At    low    tide    now    the 
tower  of  the  custom  house  may  be  seen  above 
the  gray  expanse  of  waves.     Just  how  much 
further  the  waves  will   go  is  a  question;  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of   the  Guatemalean 
authorities  that  the  waters  will  recede  in  time, 
and  that  the  original  land  may  again  be  occu- 
pied.    But,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  definitely 
stated  as  to  that. 


DEATH  MONTHS CNICAOO  INTEIOCEAM 

"Death  months"  are  March  and  April  for 
adults,  and  July  and  August  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  twelfth  census  The  mortality  is 
greatest  for  both  males  and  females  during 
these  periods. 

The  "health  months"  for  both  adults  and 
children  are  October  and  November,  when 
mortality  is  at  a  minimum. 

Vital  statistics  show  in  practically  ever\' 
instance  the  greatest  mortality  among  the 
males,  evidence,  the  scientists  assert,  that 
the  males  are  becoming  weaker  physically 
anxi  more  susceptible  to  disease  and  death. 
while  the  females  are  growing  stronger  an«1 
are  constitutionally  better  equipped  to  battle 
for  life. 

In  the  children's  class,  known  technically 
as  the  group  "under  five  years  of  age,"  the 
largest  percentage  of  deaths  per  xoo,ooo  o' 
population  was  in  July,  when  the  figures  shc»vr 
males,  675.9;  females,  570.5;  and  in  August, 
males,  583.7;  females,  512.5;  and  was  lo-west  in 
October,  males,  380.6;  females,  309.4;  acl 
November,  males,  334.9;  females,  290.3. 

Between  five  and  fifty-nine  years  the  ratt> 
for  both  males  and  females  were  higher: 
in  March,  males  98.4;  females  85.6.  and  were 
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lowest  in  June,  males,  79.4;  females,  63.4,  and 
m  September,  males,  73.5;  females,  61.9. 

All  the  figures  show  March  to  be  the  most 
fatal  month  in  the  year. 

Suicide  is  most  prevalent  diiring  April, 
May,  August  and  January.  The  proportion 
of  suicides  has  been  greatest  during  the  first 
decade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  deaths 
were  15.6  per  1,000  of  population,  with  the 
South  Atlantic  coast,  including  New  York, 
ranking  fourth,  with  a  percentage  of  0.7.  In 
States  where  suicides  were  recorded  by  the 
registration  method,  the  death  rate  from  this 
cause  was  the  highest  in  Maine,  10.8;  New 
York,  10.6;  Connecticut,  10.5,  and  lowest 
in  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island, 
with  9.1  each. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  as  due 
to  suicide  in  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
sus year  was  5,498,  of  which  4,313  were  males 
and  1,185  were  females.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  from  this  cause  in  1,000  deaths  from 
all  known  causes  was  5.5,  while  in  1890  it  was 
but  4.5. 

Shooting  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
method  of  ending  life,  with  poison  and  drown- 
ing in  the  order  named.  The  percentage  of 
suicides  was  highest  among  those  whose 
mothers  were  bom  in  France,  with  Germany 
and  Russia-Poland  second  and  third.  The 
death  rate  from  suicide  of  those  whose  mothers 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  was  much 
lower  than  in  other  coimtries. 

Suicide  is  on  the  increase,  especially  among 
the  married  males.  The  death  rate  of  married 
males,  from  15  to  44  years  of  age,  was  greater 
than  in  unmarried  males.  After  45  years 
of  age  the  rate  was  much  greater  among 
the  unmarried  males.  In  females,  unmar- 
ried, between  45  and  64  years  of  age,  the 
rate  of  death  from  suicide  was  greater  than  of 
those  married  or  widowed. 

MICTOIISAL   SnUNtt    .  .WILUAM  C.  Hlllt:H..NEW  YORK  POiT 

The  curative  qualities  of  mineral  waters 
have  been  known  to  the  earliest  people  of 
civilization,  and  their  writers  tell  us  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  salubrious  fountains 
by  the  pagans  of  their  times.  Even  Horace 
Dromised  a  libation  of  wine,  garlands,  and  a 
dd  to  the  Fountain  of  Bandusia,  and  his 
rontemporaries  were  profuse  in  their  eulo- 
^es  of  the  health-restoring  springs'  which 
hen  abounded  in  Greece.  Pliny  relates  that 
n  Hetruria  the  water  makes  the  oxen  white 
hat  drink  it,  and  that  the  Cephissus  and 
Uiacmon    fountains  in  Macedonia  have  the 


same  effect  on  sheep,  whereas  the  water  from 
Peneus  and  the  river  Melas  makes  them  black. 
This  Roman  historian  also  informs  us  that  the 
river  Aleos  makes  brainy  the  men  who  drink 
of  it,  and  of  a  spring  in  the  isle  of  Cea  which 
makes  them  blockish.  Marcus  Varro  speaks 
of  a  spring  in  Cilicia  which  makes  men  quick- 
witted, and  Ovid  says  of  a  river  in  Macedonia: 
•*He  that  taketh  of  it,  but  a  moderate  draught, 
trips  even  like  him  that  with  new  wine  is 
caught."  Ovid  also  tells  us  of  a  spring  which 
is  always  frozen  at  noon,  and  very  hot  at 
midnight. 

These  quotations  from  ancient  writers  prove 
that  the  efficacy  of  many  mineral  waters  was 
recognized  three  thousand  years  ago.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  most  mysterious  pro- 
ductions, especially  as  they  varied  in  strength, 
which  phenomenon  was  attributed  to  the 
capriciousness  of  the  gods.  In  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  medieval  times  the  powerful  quali- 
ties of  certain  mineral  waters  were  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  gold,  copper,  silver,  and 
quicksilver  being  dissolved  in  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  but  natural  that  the  alchemists  of 
the  Dark  Ages  made  the  extraction  of  these 
suspected  precious  ores  from  mineral  waters  a 
special  object  of  their  mysterious  activity.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that 
chemistry  had  advanced  far  enough  to  sug- 
gest to  the  medical  man  the  benefits  of  an 
analysis  of  the  best-known  mineral  waters  of 
those  days.  Glauber's  salt  was  discovered  in 
1656,  carbonate  of  soda  in  1680,  and  carbonic 
acid  began  to  be  understood  in  1750. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  so-called  table 
waters  are  of  distinctly  modern  origin,  or  at 
least  modem  popularity.  What  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  forerunner  of  the  era  of  table 
waters  was  the  establishment  of  the  first 
mineral  water  warehouse  in  London  in  the 
year  1769.  This  warehouse,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  dingy  Fleet  street  shop, 
netted  so  handsome  i  a  competency  to  its 
owner,  a  Mr.  Owen,  that  one  must  readily  con- 
clude that  he  catered  not  only  to  the  ill,  but 
also  to  the  well. 

In  1772  Dr.  Priestley  published  his  process 
of  imitating  artificially  the  then  celebrated 
Pyrmont  water,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
artificial  mineral- water  industry,  which,  like 
most  of  the  other  modem  industries,  had  first 
to  create  the  demand  for  its  goods.  Until  now 
the  consumption  of  artificial  table  waters  ex- 
ceeds by  far  that  of  the  medicinal  waters. 

For  all  that,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  appre- 
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ciate  the  recreative  and  healthful  character 
of  some  of  their  ordinary  wells.  Waters  that 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  their 
pleasant  taste  were  the  object  of  local 
veneration  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Edgar,  a 
Saxon  King  of  England,  issued  in  963  an 
edict  against  the  superstitious  use  of  wells, 
and  until  this  very  day  it  is  customary 
in  certain  parishes  of  England  to  decorate 
the  wells  and  dress  them  on  ^  certain  holy 
days  of  the  year. 

How  deep  an  imprint  salubrious  mineral 
springs  have  made  upon  history  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
Romans  encountered  a  mineral  spring  in  their 
campaigns  they  at  once  built  up  a  settlement. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden-Baden  (Civitas  Aurelia 
Aquensis),  Baden  in  Austria  (Thermoe  Cetiae 
and  Austriacae),  Baden  in  Switzerland  (Aquae 
Helveticoe),  are  only  a  few  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Romans  were  attracted  by 
the  healing  powers  of  the  springs  foimd 
there. 

Charles  II.  visited  and  found  solace  in  Spa 
when  an  exile,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  a  guest 
there  to  find  relief  in  the  Spa  waters  from 
the  unhealthy  effects  of  Russian  life.  Charles 
IV.  is  credited  with  having  been  the  discoverer 
of  the  springs  at  Carlsbad.     He  was  on  the 


hunt  then,  and  in  dismounting  from  his  hofSC, 
injured  his  foot.  He  bathed  it  in  the  nearest 
spring,  which  proved  so  effectual  that  he 
built  a  palace  near  the  spring,  and  houses 
gradually  sprang  up  around  it,  thus  forming  the 
present  town  of  Carlsbad.  The  history  of 
Europe's  small  principalities  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  famous  mineral  springs, 
especially  those  of  Germany. 

Count  Eberhardt  of  Wurtemberg  was  at 
Wildbad  for  his  annual  water  cure  when  his 
forces  were  overtaken  by  a  hostile  nobleman. 
He  was  so  rejuvenated  and  strengthened  by 
the  waters  that  he  at  once  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  and  dealt  him  deathly  blows. 
Thus  countless  historical  incidents  could  be 
told  in  connection  with  mineral-water  lore, 
but  the  most  recent  one,  and  perhaps  the 
mbst  important  one  of  all,  was  the  meeting 
between  Count  Benedetti  and  Emperor 
William  I.,  then  King  of  Prussia,  while  he 
was  drinking  the  waters  of  Ems.  In  all 
probability  it  was  over  a  glass  of  the  Ems 
water  that  Emperor  William  told  Benedetti 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  Napoleon's  re- 
quest in  reference  to  the  Spanish  throne,  thus 
causing  the  war  which  changed  the  map 
of  Europe  and  created  the  new  German 
Empire. 
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In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1 90 1,  Dr.  Anderson  of  Bonnington, 
Edinburgh,  saw  a  bright  star  shining  in  the 
constellation  of  Perseus,  wheile  he  knew  no 
such  star  was  ever  seen  before.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  discovery  afford 
another  striking  instance  of  how  Nature  keeps 
her  secrets  for  her  true  amateur,  using  the 
word  in  its  highest  sense. 

The  evening  of  February  21st  was  cloudy, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  astronomers  wotdd  have 
gone  to  bed  when  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  the  night  clearing;  but  Dr.  Anderson  was 
the  tenth  man.  At  twenty  minutes  to  three 
in  the  morning  the  clouds  rolled  away  from 
over  the  old,  gray  Scottish  capital,  and  the 
trained  eye  of  the  patient  observer  saw  right 
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in  the  heart  of  Perseus  a  new  star.  Never 
before  had  its  light,  blue-white,  like  an  unpol- 
ished diamond,  shone  down  on  this  strange 
earth  of  ours. 

Next  day  the  news  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery was  flashed  to  all  the  great  observa- 
tories of  the  world,  and  telescopes  and  spectro- 
scopes, cameras  and  photometers,  were  directed 
toward  the  strange  phenomenon,  and  by  test- 
ing, measuring,  examining,  sought  to  ^wrest  its 
secrets  from  it. 

Much  is  still  a  mystery;  but  what  bas  been 
ascertained  during  the  period  that  the  rbythm 
of  its  light-waves  beat  upon  our  shores  is  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  life-history  of  each  individual 
star  in  the  heavens,  and  of  our  own  sun  and 
planet  among  them. 
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The  first  and  simplest  question  that  arises 
for  settlement  is  the  date  when  the  new  star 
blazed  forth  in  ovir  terrestrial  sky.  The 
curious  reader  will  notice  the  reservation:  in 
our  terrestrial  sky.  When  the  star  actually 
bursts  forth  into  resplendent  light  is  another 
matter,  as  we  shaU  discover  later  on.  It  was 
certainly  before  Dr.  Anderson  was  bom, 
and  probably  before  another  Scotsman — 
Ferguson  by  name — combined,  like  many 
another  sage,  counting  and  watching  sheep 
with  cotinting  and  watching  stars. 

With  rejg^ard  to  the  date  of  the  appearance  in 
our  sky  of  the  new  star.  Nova  Persei,  as  it 
is  called  in  astronomical  literature;  when  Dr. 
Anderson  discovered  it  at  twenty  minutes  to 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  22nd, 
it  was  bright  enough  to  be  straightway  evident 
to  a  trained  astronomer.  In  these  latter  days 
of  strenuous  scientific  activities,  every  portion 
of  the  sky  is  constantly  being  examined  and 
charted,  and  no  sooner  was  the  discovery 
of  Nova  Persei  announced  than  a  searching 
of  records  began,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  at  any  time  the  star  had  ever  been  seen 
before. 

It  so  chanced  that  on  the  evenings  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th  and  19th,  two  photographs  of  the 
veiy  spot  where  three  days  later  the  new  star 
appeared  were  taken  at  Harvard  Observatory. 
On  neither  of  these  photographs  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  star's  existence.     It 
was,   therefore,   on   these   dates   non-existent 
as  a  luminous  body,  so  far  as  our  earth  was 
concerned.     On  the  evening  of  February  20th 
a  well-known  English  observer,  Mr.  Stanley 
Williams,  had  also  taken  a  photograph  of  the 
same  portion  of  the  sky ;  and  again  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  star.     Mr.  Williams's  photograph 
was    taken    twenty-eight    hotu^    before    Dr. 
Anderson  saw  it.     Still  more  strange  is  the  fact 
that  on  the  evening  of  February  21st  three 
observers  on  the  Continent  testify  that  they 
had  the  constellation  Perseus  under  observa- 
tion   from    seven    o'clock    to    eleven,     and 
had  the  new  star  then  been  visible  they  could 
not  have   failed  to  see  it.     The  star,  there- 
fore, blazed  out  some  time  between   eleven 
o'clock    and  three  on  the  night   of  its   dis- 
covery. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  this: 
that  by  some  cause  a  star,  quite  dark  before, 
or  so  faint  that  it  could  not  be  seen  even  by 
means  of  a  powerful  telescope,  in  a  few  hours, 
or  perhaps  in  a  few  minutes,  blazed  forth  as  a 
star  of  conspicuous  brightness.  In  this  brief 
space  of  timd  a  dark  and  probably  chill  globe 


became  a  seething  mass  of  fire,  a  million  times 
hotter  than  it  was  before.  Fierce,  fervent  heat 
lit  up  the  orb  with  a  glow  that  reached  from 
rim  to  rim  of  the  stellar  universe.  We  have 
here  a  catastrophe  that  goes  beyond  our  wildest 
conceptions:  the  conflagration  of  a  world,  the 
ruin  of  a  star.  What  guarantee  have  we  for  an 
assumption  of  this  kind?  What  of  certitude 
is  there  in  our  vision  of  such  a  Day  of  Doom 
for  any  part  of  our  universe?  Let  us  consider 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  recent  changes 
in  the  appearance  and  structure  of  this  star. 
We  shall  relate  only  those  facts  that  are  be- 
yond controversy,  as  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge goes. 

Nova  Persei .  did  not  reach  its  maximum 
brightness  till  the  evening  of  February  25th, 
when  it  was  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  midnight  sky.  It  was  then  at 
least  six  times  brighter  than  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  After  this  date  it  began  to  wane 
slowly.  At  intervals  there  were  sptirts  of 
brightness  lasting  for  two  or  three  days,  as 
if  the  fires  had  not  exhausted  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  light  of  the  star 
waned,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  its  enfeebled 
light  was  just  bright  enough  to  be  evident  to 
the  naked  eye;  twelve  months  after  its  appear- 
ance it  could  only  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  research  in  the  new  astronomy  is  the  spec- 
troscope. It  takes  hold  of  the  rays  of  light 
that  come  to  us  from  a  star,  and  makes  these 
rays  reveal  the  condition  of  things  in  the  world 
they  came  from.  On^  of  the  spectroscopes 
turned  on  the  new  star  in  Perseus  was  Professor 
Copeland's  magnificent  instrument  at  Black- 
ford Hill  Observatory,  Edinburgh..  Professor 
Copeland  described  the  new  star  as  "a  feebly 
developed"  sun.  As  the  star,  however,  in- 
creased in  brightness  the  spectroscope  chron- 
icled the  fact  that  greac  physical  changes  were 
taking  place  in  its  composition  and  structure. 
The  star  soon  ceased  to  be  a  feebly  developed 
sun,  for  development  had  gone  on  apace  with 
the  increase  of  light.  Round  the  sohd  or  semi- 
molten  mass  there  was  rapidly  aggregating 
an  ocean  of  fiery  gases,  probably  thrown  up 
from  the  nucleus. 

Put  simply,  Nova  Persei,  for  long  ages  a 
cold,  dark,  solid  globe,  was  in  the  brief  space  of 
a  few  days  transformed  from  circumference  to 
core  into  a  luminous,  heated,  gaseous  sphere. 
By  what  chance  or  circumstance  this  vast 
change  came  about  may  be  inqviired  into  later 
on.     We  only  note  here  that  this  was  the  story 
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spelled  out  by  those  skilled  in  deciphering  the 
observations  recorded  by  the  spectroscope. 
In  July,  1 90 1,  Professor  Pickering  of  Harvard 
Observatory  announced  that  the  star  had 
become  a  nebula;  that,  indeed,  its  once  solid 
globe  had  practically  dissolved  into  thinnest 
air.  Not  only  had  its  elements  become 
molten  with  fervent  heat,  but  they  had  become 
transformed  into  shimmering  wisps  of  matter 
more  diaphanous  than  a  gossamer  web. 

Everything  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  star  is  of  exceptional  interest;  but  all  that 
had  already  been  ascertained  was  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  astounding  discovery, 
made  in  November  of  last  year,  that  nebuloxis 
prominences  were  observed  darting  out  from 
the  star  with  a  velocity  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  every  second  of  time.  These 
astounding  changes  have  been  confirmed  at  the 
two  great  American  observatories,  the  Yerkes 
and  the  Lick.  So  unwilling  are  astronomers, 
however,  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  swirling 
tongues  of  nebulous  light  play  roimd  the 
expanded  star  with  a  velocity  so  utterly 
incomprehensible  as  one  hundred  thousand  or 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second  that 
other  explanations  of  the  unquestioned  facts  of 
observation  have  been  sought.  One  that 
commends  itself  to  not  a  few  of  the  quieter  sort 
is  that,  in  these  changes  going  on  all  round  the 
star,  we  are  simply  witnessing  the  echo  of  its 
explosion  from  the  islands  of  space,  as  mass 
after  mass  of  world-matter  reflects  the  glow  of 
the  sudden  irradiance.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  thotisand 
miles  a  second,  or  even  two  million  miles  a 
second,  through  a  region  where  resistance  to 
motion  does  not  exist.  The  aurora  ray 
vibrates  along  the  northern  arch  of  heaven 
with  a  velocity  comparable  with  that  of  light. 
Tongues  of  flame  dart  out  from  the  sun*s  sur- 
face with  a  velocity  of  two  htmdred  miles  a 
second.  Great  velocities  are  therefore  not 
unknown  in  a  universe  where  distance  is 
measured  by  systems  and  time  by  ages;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  the  marvelous  changes 
recorded  at  the  Yerkes  and  Lick  Observatories 
we  are  simply  witnessing  electrical  discharges 
from  the  shattered  star. 

Whence  and  how  had  destruction  come  upon 
this  particular  star?  At  one  hour  the  star  is 
dark,  cold,  solid.  A  few  hours  later  this  dark, 
solid,  cold  body  is  a  blazing  world,  its  solid  mass 
blown  apparently  into  countless  fragments; 
from  every  fragment,  big  or  little,  there  pour 
streams  of  fiery  vapor;  for  millions  of  miles 
round  the  star  there  is  a  whirlpool  of  fire,  a 


tempest  of  flame ;  and  from  end  to  end  of  this 
great  tmiverse  of  ours  the  brightness  of  the 
bximing  star  pulsates.  Three  explanations 
have  been  given. 

The  one  that  naturally  arises  first  in  our 
mind  is  that  it  was  struck  by  another  star. 
Two  worlds,  each  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  second,  come  in  collision,  and  the 
result  is  the  annihilation  of  both.  The  force 
of  their  impact,  changed  into  heat,  drives 
their  elements  into  vapor.  Such  a  catastrophe 
is  quite  possible  in  a  vmiverse  like  ours,  where 
stars  and  worlds,  millions  and  millions  in  num- 
ber, sweep  down  the  great  avenues  of  space 
with  a  velocity  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 

We  take  it  that  when  the  crack  of  doom 
comes  to  this  earth  of  ours  it  will  be  in  this 
fashion.  Some  great,  dark  star  will  strike 
our  sun  fair  and  square,  and  then  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  before  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
know  what  has  taken  place,  sun  and  moon  and 
planet  will  be  wrapped  up  and  dissolved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fire. 

We  can  in  a  certain  rough  way  compute  the 
increase  in  temperature  that  would  arise  from 
the  collision  of  two  great  orbs.  Thus,  let  us 
suppose  that  Nova  Persei  was  moving  onward 
through  space  with  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  a 
second — a  moderate  velocity,  be  it  noted,  for  a 
star — when  it  collided  with  the  body  that 
wrotaght  its  destruction.  The  impact  would  be 
terrific,  and  the  result  of  it  would  be  not  only 
the  complete  disintegration  of  both  stars,  but  a 
sudden  rise  in  temperature  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  degrees,  an  increase  suf- 
ficient to  vaporize  the  hardest  adamant. 

The  second  theory  which  has  been  suggested 
as  explanatory  not  only  of  Nova  Persei,  but  of 
all  new  stars,  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing. 
This  theory  is  that  the  new  star  in  its  flight 
through  space  suddenly  plunged  into  a  nebula, 
or  into  some  portion  of  space  denser  than  that 
through  which  it  had  already  passed.     This 
explanation  is  not  only  intelligible  but  reason- 
able.    If  the  new  star  plunged  into  a  region 
filled  with  matter  even  as  rare  as  air,  the  friction 
would  immediately  set  the  star  on  fire.     We 
see  the  same  phenomenon  every  night  when  a 
meteor  hustles  through  our  atmosphere.     The 
meteoric  rocks,  with  the  chill  of  empty  space  in 
and  around  them,  dash  into  our  upper  air. 
A  few  seconds  are   ample  for  the    practical 
annihilation  of  most  of  them:  in   that  brier 
space  of  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
heat  many  times  greater  than  that  of  a  Bes- 
semer furnace. 

We  can  imagine  Nova  Persei  as  some  monstct 
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meteor,  a  meteor  larger  than  the  sun,  plunging 
into  a  gaseous  mass  somewhat  like  our  air.  In 
a  few  hours  its  temperature  would  be  increased 
a  millionfold.  This  increase  would  fill  the  sur- 
rounding space  with  fire,  and  there  would  be  an 
immense  and  ever-increasing  area  at  fervent 
heat. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  this  explanation 
has  most  to  commend  it.  It  is  the  one  that  is 
most  in  harmony  with  the  information  which 
has  been  gathered  by  hundreds  of  observers 
aided  by  the  finest  of  modem  scientific  equip- 
ment. But  there  are  other  explanations. 
There  will  always  be  other  explanations  so 
long  as  the  world  lasts. 

One  of  these  explanations  is  of  more  interest 
than  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  link  of 
connection  between  the  recent  terrible  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  new  star  like  Nova  Persei.  It 
is  suggested  that  Nova  Persei  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  world  somewhat  like  our  own,  only  vastly 
larger — ^that  is,  there  was  an  inner  core  of 
molten  matter  and  an  outer  shell  of  solid 
material.  One  day,  according  to  the  explo- 
sion theory,  this  outer  shell  burst,  and  the 
interior  fires  rushed  hither  and  thither  like  a 
devouring  flood  all  over  the  stellar  globe.  Vast 
chemical  changes  went  on  as  the  lambent  flames 
turned  everything  solid  into  streams  of  lava. 
Great  electrical  disturbances  took  place  all 
round  the  star.  The  whole  phenomenon  of 
Nova  Persei,  according  to  this  theory,  is  just 
the  destruction  of  St.  Pierre  on  a  sidereal 
scale. 

Such  a  doom,  of  course,  is  possible  in  any 
star  or  planet  whose  interior  is  still  molten. 
At  any  moment  the  imprisoned  fires  might 
break  their  barriers  and  change  a  cold,  fruitful, 
life-bearing  earth  into  a  furnace;  but  it  is  far 
from  probable  that  any  such  fate  wiU  ever  be 
meted  out  to  our  planet  or  to  any  other,  and, 
at  any  rate,  destruction  did  not  come  to 
iVova  Persei  in  this  manner.  No  explosion 
could  account  for  an  access  of  heat  and  light 
any  way  comparable  to  that  which  was 
observed.  Neither  could  any  interior  dis- 
ruption be  violent  enough  to  hurl  the  star  into 
fragments.  The  gravitational  hold  of  the  star 
would  prevent  this  dismemberment.  Yet  dur- 
ing the  ages  the  mind  of  man  has  been  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  this  conception  of  the 
world's  end,  so  much  so  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
our  instinct  is  right  and  our  science  is  wrong, 
and  the  vision  of  the  Minorite  Celano,  of  the 
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is  a  vision  of  those  things  that  will  be  in  the 
later  days. 

We  have  already  touched  on  one  strange 
circumstance  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  Nova  Persei.  Dr.  Anderson  saw  it  for  the 
first  time  at  a  few  minutes  to  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  February  22 — that  is,  the 
news  of  the  strange  occurrence  reached  our 
planet  then;  but  when  did  the  event  actually 
take  place? 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  the  writer 
more  than  any  other  with  the  magnitude  of 
China  was  this,  that  the  people  living  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  western  border  of  that  empire 
heard  tidings  of  the  war  with  Japan  only  when 
the  struggle  was  long  over. 

At  Greenwich  and  at  some  of  the  other  fore- 
most observatories  attempts  have  been  made, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  Nova  Persei.  As  yet  this  distance 
defies  measurement.  The  star  is  so  far  away 
that  we  have  no  instruments  refined  enough  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  But  we  know  that 
the  sudden  blazing  up  of  Nova  Persei  was  over 
and  done  with  before  our  great-grandfathers 
were  born.  It  happened  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago — perhaps  two  thousand  years 
ago.  All  this  time  the  news  was  swiftly 
traveling  earthward,  traveling  on  and  on  and 
on,  two  himdred  thousand  miles  every  second 
of  the  clock,  past  star  and  nebula  and  system, 
never  halting,  never  faltering — yet  it  took 
hundreds  of  years  to  come  to  us ;  and  beyond  us 
lie  countless  worlds  that  will  not  see  the  new 
star  for  centuries  to  come.  Hundreds  of 
years  hence  in  their  sky  will  appear  suddenly 
in  the  constellation  of  Perseus  a  strange  star; 
it  will  increase  in  brightness  for  a  few  days 
just  as  it  did  in  ours;  it  will  fade  away  inter- 
mittently just  as  it  did  in  ours.  There  is  no 
imagination  here;  only  sober  facts. 

We  may  be  allowed,  in  closing  our  narrative 
of  this  wonderful  star,  to  make  one  exciu"sion 
into  the  region  of  imagination.  As  the  news  of 
the  star  passes  on  through  space,  are  there  any 
beings  beyond  ourselves  who  will  take  record 
of  its  appearance?  It  has  taken  centuries  to 
come  to  us.  Did  any  other  creatures  in  some 
far-off  world  lift  their  eyes  to  the  stars  and 
wonder,  as  we  do,  what  all  this  meant?  Will 
some  mortal  like  ourselves  in  some  remoter 
world,  in  a  day  yet  to  come,  see  the  sight  and 
have  the  intelligence  to  say,  "  Lo!  a  new  star**? 
We  have  room  enough  here  for  the  most 
extravagant  fancy.  Perhaps  there  is  so  much 
room  that  we  shall  lose  ourselves  if  we  venture 
to  stray  in  such  direction«. 
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'  It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  leading 
factors  in  producing  a  man  and  making  him 
what  he  is — one  the  endowments  given  at  birth, 
the  other  the  environment  into  which  he  comes. 
The  main  lines  are  certainly  laid  down  by 
heredity — a  man  is  bom  a  man  and  not  an  ape. 
A  savage  brought  up  in  cultivated  society  will 
not  only  retain  his  dark  skin,  but  is  likely  to 
have  also  the  incoherent  mind  of  his  race. 
On  the  other  hand,  environment  has  at  least 
an  absolute  veto.  Had  the  infant  Newton 
been  cast  among  Hottentots  he  could  have 
announced  no  laws  of  motion.  But  were  those 
differences — small  from  the  point  of  view  of 
organism,  great  from  the  point  of  view  of 
function — which  distinguished  Dante  from  his 
Florentine  fellow  townsmen  innate  or  due  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  ?  •  Here  the  biolog- 
ical parallel  may  be  serviceable.  Are  those 
variations  which  produce  new  species  caused 
by  the  environment?  Can  life  be  regarded  as 
the  resultant  of  physical  forces?  Many  zoolo- 
gists and  physiologists  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  it  appears  rather  that  life  develops 
not  on  account  of,  but  in  large  measure  in 
spite  of,  physical  forces — these  tend  to  the 
dissipation  of  energy,  they  are  the  causes  of 
death  rather  than  of  life.  So,  in  like  manner,  it 
seems  that  the  environment  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  great  man  to  its  level  rather  than  to 
lift  him  above  it — Dante  wrote  in  spite  of  his 
surroundings,  not  on  account  of  them.  Still 
the  environment  counts  for  much.  If  the 
seed  of  the  white  pine  is  dropped  among  New 
England  rocks,  it  will  grow  into  a  small  bush ; 
if  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  South,  it  will 
become  a  great  tree.  We  have  the  Divine 
Comedy  because  Dante  had  "the  steep  stairs 
and  bitter  bread"  in  place  of  Beatrice. 

As  the  environment  tends  to  reduce  all 
things  to  its  level,  so  heredity  tends  to  main- 
tain the  type.  Whence  then  the  great  man 
who  brings  something  new  into  the  world  ?  Car- 
lyle  had  the  same  heredity  and  the  same 
initial  environment  as  his  brothers.  Why 
should  he  write  of  heroes  and  become  one, 
while  they  remained  peasants?  Why,  we  may 
ask  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  should  cer- 
tain individuals  of  a  species  pQ^s^s^  v^ri^tions 
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tending  to  greater  complexity,  which  lay  down 
the  lines  of  evolution?  Perhaps  all  we  can  say 
is  that  the  question  "why "  is  more  in  place  in  the 
nursery  than  in  the  laboratory.  Why  heredity 
should  maintain  the  type  is  as  obscure  as  why 
new  types  should  arise.  If  the  world  were  a 
chaos,  no  questions  would  be  asked;  as  it  is  a 
cosmos,  it  must  have  a  certain  definite  order. 
But  if  when  we  ask  "why**  we  really  mean 
•*how,"  then  we  have  the  plain  way  of  science 
before  us.  We  can  investigate  the  stability  and 
variability  of  the  tjrpe;  we  can  study  the  effects 
of  the  environment  on  the  individual.  We  know, 
perhaps,  in  a  general  way  that  any  great  war 
will  find  the  material  at  hand  for  the  making  of 
a  Grant  and  a  Lee,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  Shelley  may  be  what  he  is  in  spite  of 
heredity  and  environment.  More  exact  knowl- 
edge can  only  come  from  an  inductive  study 
of  facts. 

When  we  regard  the  noteworthy  men  that 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  but  little  in  common.     **  Some  are 
bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."     We  have 
men  of  genius,  great  men,  and  men  merely  emi- 
nent.    Thus  many  a  genius  has  been  a  "  mute 
inglorious    Milton"  lacking  the   character  of 
the  circumstances  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task.     Washington  was  scarcely  a  genius, 
but  was  a  truly  great  man.     Napoleon    III. 
was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  great  man,  but  was 
eminent  to   an   unusual   degree.     But   if    we 
simply  take  those  men  who  have  most  attracted 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world,  who  have  most 
set  its  tongues -and  printing  presses  in  motion. 
we  have   a  definite  group.     Beginning    with 
this  we  can  analyze  and  classify;  we  can  study 
these  individuals,  their  causes,  and  their  effects  : 
we  can  regard  them  as  types  of  a  given  ag^  and 
race ;  we  can  use  them  to  measure  interests  and 
tendencies. 

For  these  purposes  our  first  need  is  a  definite 
list  of  the  most  eminent  men,  sufficiently  larj:? 
for  statistical  study.  The  method  I  foUowei 
to  discover  the  i,ooo  men  who  are  pre-eminent 
was  this:  I  took  six  biographical  dictionaries  oi 
encyclopedias — two  English,  two  PrencK,  or.t 
Gennan,  and  one  American,  and  found  the  t\c. 
tbouMwd  man  (approxmuitely)  in  each   whs 
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were  allowed  the  longest  articles.     In  this  way 
some  6,000  men  were  fotind.     I  then  selected 
the  men  who  appeared  in  the  lists  of  at  least 
three  of  the  dictionaries,  and  from  these  (some 
1,600)  selected  the  thousand  who  were  allowed 
the  greatest  average  space,  the  value  of  the 
separate  dictionaries  being  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon standard.     Thus  was  obtained  not  only 
the  thousand  men  esteemed  the  most  eminent, 
but  also  the  order  in  which  they  stand.    Accord- 
ing to  this  list  the  ten  most  eminent  men  are 
iVapoIeon,  Shakespeare,  Mohammed,  Voltaire, 
Bacon,    Aristotle,     Goethe,     Caesar,     Luther, 
Plato.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Napoleon  is 
the  most  eminent  man  who  has  lived.     Yet  it 
should  give  us  pause  to  think  that  this  Titan  of 
anarchy  stands  first  in  the  thoughts  of  most 
men.    It  is  curious  that  these  ten  pre-eminent 
men  are  so  widely  S€X>arated  in  race  and  age — 
two  Greeks,  two  Frenchmen,  two  Germans, 
two  Englishmen,  one  Roman,  and  one  Arab: 
two  in  the  fifth  century  and  one  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  one  in  the  sixth,  one  in  the 
fifteenth,  two  in  ♦he  sixteenth,  and  three  Jn  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  ten  names  last  on 
the   h'st    are    Otho,    Sertorius,    Macpherson, 
Claudian.   Domitian,   Bugeaud,  Charles  I.  of 
A'apies.  Fauriel,  Enfantin,  and  Babeuf.    These 
are  scarcely  great  men,  yet  they  fairly  repre- 
sent the  lower  limits  of  the  thousand  who  are 
most  eminent.     Turning  now  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  eminent  men  in  time  and  race  we 
niay  review   statistics  not   wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  At  the  beginning  we  have  four  names, 
representing     work    rather    than     persons — 
Zoroaster,     Homer,     Hesiod,     Lycurgus — fol- 
inwed  by  the  rise   of   Greek  civilization  and 
culture — the  most  notable  event  in  the  world's 
history.     Here  we  have  a  race  as  superior  to  us 
IS  we  are  to   the  negroes — a  great  race,  for 
whose  origin  \ve  can  no  more  account  than  we 
^a  explain  the  birth  of  Shakespeare  at  Strat- 
ord-on-Avon.     Following    the    extraordinary 
feveJopment   of  the  two  nations  of  classical 
ntiquity,  we  have  a  decline,  not  sudden,  for 
iome  still  produced  soldiers  and  writers,  the 
hristian    Church  had  its  leaders  and  theo- 
ians,  and  the  Greeks  witnessed  their  Indian 
xmmer   in    Alexandria.     But  the  light  fails 
)ward  the  fifth  century — never,  however,  to 
i  quenched.,  for  there  were  always  one  or  two 
I  pass  on  the  torch  tmtil  the  fire  was  rekindled 
newer  races.     In  Britain,  in  Germany,  and 
France  there  developed  centers  of  civiliza- 
3n-     The  mixed  races  of  Italy  gave  birth  to 
art  and  a  literature  rivaling  that  of  Greece. 
\t  Roman  Catholic  Church  fairly  ^^tablisbed 


its  authority  by  the  great  men  it  produced.  It 
was  a  strange  time ;  all  Europe  was  in  turmoil, 
but  universities  were  established  and  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  in  the  midst  of  wars.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  pause  fol- 
lowed by  a  gradual  improvement  and  an 
extraordinary  fruition  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Painting  is  represented  in 
Italy  by  Raphael,  Angelo,  Leonardo,  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  Sarto;  in  Germany,  by  Holbein 
and  DClrer.  Savonarola  failed,  while  Luther 
led  a  reformation.  Columbus  discovered  a 
new  world  and  Copernicus  discovered  innumer- 
able worlds.  There  was  then  a  pause  in  prog- 
ress, until  a  centiuy  later  England  and  France 
took  the  lead.  Spenser  was  quickly  followed 
by  Shakespeare,  who  did  not  stand  alone 
among  English  dramatists.  A  little  later 
"Moli^re,  Racine,  and  Comeille  represented  the 
drama  in  a  group  of  eminent  French  men  of 
letters.  Descartes  and  Bacon  revived  phi- 
losophy and  science ;  while  Italy,  failing  in  art, 
produced  Galileo. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a  sterile  period,  followed  by  a  revival  cul- 
minating in  the  French  revolution.  Here,  as 
in  other  periods,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far 
men  were  made  eminent  by  circumstance,  and 
how  far  great  men  were  leaders  in  new  move- 
ments. The  social  upheaval  in  France  gave 
eminence  to  political  and  military  leaders  who 
otherwise  would  have  remained  in  obscurity, 
and  given  a  Napoleon,  his  complement  is  a 
Wellington.  The  progress  of  science  may  in 
part  be  an  answer  to  the  demands  of  increasing 
population.  But  philosophy  and  art  also  wit- 
nessed a  renaissance.  In  Germany  we  have 
Kant,  Goethe,  and  the  development  of  music; 
in  England,  poets  speaking  a  new  language. 
Here  great  men  seem  not  so  much  the  creatures 
as  the  creators  of  their  environments. 

As  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  measure  ten- 
dencies by  the  methods  we  are  using.  The 
positions  of  men  on  the  list  are  subject  to  larger 
probable  and  constant  errors.  Byron  may  be 
a  household  word  on  the  continent  and  Shelley 
unknown,  while  the  best  criticism  may  place 
Shelley  above  Byron.  Our  list  places  Mendels- 
sohn above  Bach  and  ignores  Schumann  alto- 
gether— while  the  last  thirty  years  have  altered 
not  only  critical  opinion,  but  also  popular  taste. 
If  we  regard  now  more  especially  the  racial 
distribution  of  our  great  men,  we  get  results 
conveniently  exhibited  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  heights  of  the  rectangles  are  pro- 
portional tP  th^  pumbers  of  great  i^^en  prcKlvced 
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by  several  nations.  France  leads,  followed 
pretty  closely  by  Great  Britain.  Then  there 
is  a  considerable  fall  to  Germany  and  Italy. 
Rome  and  Greece  are  nearly  alike.  America 
has  produced  one  more  eminent  man  than 
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Thb  Rbctanolbs  arb  Proportional  to  thb  Numbers  op 
THB  Most  Eminent  Men  Produced  by  Different  Nations. 
The  shaded  parts  represent  the  more  eminent  five  htindred*  and 
the  heavily  shaded  parts  the  hundred  most  eminent  of  all.       ^  ^ 

Spain  (not  on  the  chart),  which  is  followed  by 
Switzeriand,  Holland  and  Sweden.  We  then 
reach  the  nations  headed  by  Russia,  which  have 
produced  fewer  than  ten  pre-eminent  men. 
The  shaded  rectangles  show  the  distribution  of 
the  500  men  who  are  the  most  eminent,  and  the 
heavily  shaded  rectangles  the  hundred  who  are 
the  greatest  of  all.  Here  the  relations  are 
somewhat  altered.  Great  Britain  surpasses 
France,  and  Greece  has  produced  more  excep- 
tionally great  men  than  Germany.  Our  racial 
divisions  are  given  to  us  ready  made.  The 
subjiect  becomes  more  difficult  when  we  try  to 
class  eminent  men  in  accordance  with  their 
traits.  We  can,  however,  perhaps  use  the 
tripartite  sub-division  current  in  psychology. 
There  we  are  apt  to  treat  separately  cogni- 
tions, feelings,  and  volitions.  This  classification 
proves  useful  when  applied  to  the  traits  of 
great  men.  Some  excel  because  they  have 
strong  wills,  are  quick  and  sure  in  action. 
These  become  leaders  in  war  and  in  political 
affairs.  Others  have  strong  feelings — artists, 
poets,  men  of  letters.  Others  surpass  in  pure 
thought — philosophers,  scholars,  men  of  science. 
Distinguishing  then  men  of  action,  men  of 
feeling,  and  men  of  thought,  it  is  seen  that 
more  men  are  eminent  for  action  than  for 
either  thought  or  feeling,  though  if  the  latter 
two  classes  are  combined,  it  \%  found  that  the 


quiet  work  of  the  student  has,  after  all,  pro- 
duced more  eminent  men  than  war  and  politics. 
Each  class  shows  an  increase  as  we  approach 
our  own  time,  and  the  secular  variations  afiFect 
them  together,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  men 
of  thought  have  been  much  more  constant  in 
their  appearance,  and  bid  fair  to  surpass  the 
others  in  the  twentieth  century. 

In  passing,  I  may  state  that  modern  psy- 
chology does  not  admit  that  we  can  divide 
mental  processes  into  such  as  are  cognitions, 
such  as  are  feelings,  and  such  as  are  volitions, 
any  more  than  we  can  divide  physical  bodies 
into  such  as  have  size,  such  as  have  color,  and 
such  as  have  weight,  but  must  rather  regard 
these  as  aspects  of  all  mental  processes.    So 
with  our  great  men — if  a  man  excels  in  action 
he  probably  is  not  deficient  in  feeling  and  judg- 
ment— on  the  contrary,  these  are  probably 
strong.     My  statistics  show,  contrary  perhaps 
to  the  current  opinion,  that  a  man  who  excels 
in  one  direction  is  likely  also  to  excel  in  others. 
An  artist  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  poet  than 
is  an  ordinary  man,  and  ^'s.  though  in  a  less 
degree,  more  likely  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  man  ct 
science.      It  is  evident  that  France  has  exceWeil 
in  war,  in  belles  lettres  and  in  science — England 
in  politics,  in  poetry  and  in  philosophy — Italy 
in  art.     Germany  has  produced  ten  and  Italy 
six  of  the  eighteen  great  musicians.     Of  the 
fourteen  great  explorers,  England  has  produced 
five  and  Spain  four. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  of  eminent  men,  as 
we  lack  in  English  words  includin.e  both  me^ 
and  women,  but,  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  women  do 
not  have  an  important  place  on  the  list.  Tbev 
have  in  all  thirty-two  rei)resentatives  in  the 
thousand.  Of  these,  eleven  are  hereditar>1 
sovereigns,  and  eight  are  eminent  through 
misfortunes,  beauty,  or  other  circumstancesi 
Belles  lettres  and  fiction— the  only  depart  me- j 
in  which  woman  has  accomplished  much — iM 
ten  names  (of  which  three  are  in  the  first  500 
as  compared  with  seventy-two  men.  Sapph< 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc  are  the  only  other  women  ' 
the  list.  It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  exce[^ 
tion  of  Sappho — a  name  associated  with  certail 
fine  fragments — ^women  have  not  excelled  ij 
poetry  or  art.  Yet  these  are  the  department 
least  dependent  on  environment  and  at  tl^ 
same  time  those  in  which  the  environment  ha 
been  perhaps  as  favorable  for  women  as  U 
men.  Women  depart  less  from  the  nonrj 
than  men— a  fact  that  usually  holds  for  W 
female  throughout  the  animal  series;  in  ma" 
closely  related  species  only  the  males  can  ' 
readily  distin^sbed. 
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Two  months  ago  we  published  a  descriptive  treatise 
upon  some  American  animals.  The  present  article, 
taken  from  Mr.  Lucas's  excellent  book,*  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  animals  before  man  on  this  con- 
tinent. Justice  to  the  author  demands  that  it  be 
stated  that  only  very  short  excerpts  are  given 
trom  a  book  that  is  in  every  way  of  the  highest 
vaJue  and  excellence. 

The  earliest  incontestable  record  of  life  in 
this  country,  if  not  anywhere,  is  in  some  rocks 
called  Algonkian,  found  in  the  Belt  Mountains. 
Montana,  and  the  Grand  Cafion  region,  in  which 
have  been  found  a  few  shells.     These  are  in 
an  imperfect  state  of  preservation,  although 
unmistakably    the    remains    of   animals,    and 
animals  related  to  those  fotmd  in  the  rocks 
above.     In  these  overlying:  rocks,  constituting 
the    Cambrian 
system,  so  called 
because  it  was 
first  studied    ex- 
tensively in  Wales , 
the  Cambria  of 
the  Romans,  evi- 
dences of  life  are 
met  with  in  com- 
parative    abim- 
<iance. 

The  highest 
forms  of  life  of 
this  period  were 
trilobites,  a  group 
of  animals  belong- 
ing with  the  crabs, 
^hose  nearest 
living  relative  is 
the  king  crab,  Limulus  polyphemus^  so  common 
at  some  places  on  our  eastern  coast. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Devonian  we  find 
the  trilobites  running  riot  in  curious  shapes, 
bedecked  with  spines,  a  decoration  perhaps 
foreshadowing  their  coming  extinction.  Crus- 
taceans are  among  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  for 
the  strange  eurypterids  at  this  time  reached 
the  raaximtim  of  size,  Stylonurus  and  Ptery- 
gotus  attaining  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet, 
although,  in  spite  of  thisbulk,it  is  quite  possible 
that  neither  would  have  been  a  match  for  the 
pant  crab   of  Japanese  waters,   or  even  for 
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one  of  the  big  overgrown  lobsters  that  now 
and  then  is  taken  by  our  New  England  lobster- 
men.  Like  the  trilobites,  the  nearest  existing 
relatives  of  these  eurypterids  are  the  king 
crabs,  although  they  have  some  points  of 
resemblance  to  scorpions,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has    dubbed  them  sea-scorpions. 

THB    VERTEBRATES 

It  was  a  long  time  after  life  began  before  any 
back-boned  animals  made  their  appearance 
— time  enough  for  the  formation  of  vast  beds 
of  sand  and  mud  that  subsequently  hardened 
into  layers  of  rock  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
thickness.  And  when  vertebrate  animals  did 
appear  they  were  small,  and  for  the  most  part 

very  unlike  any 
now  living — sham 
vertebrates,  as  we 
might  call  them, 
or  forenmners  of 
vertebrates,  as 
they  have  been 
styled  by  some 
cautious  natural- 
ists. 

They  were 
small,  they  had 
no  true  backbone 
— only  a  rod  of 
gristle — no  skull 
and  no  jaws  even, 
for  jaws  and 
mouth  do  not,  as 
might  readily  be 
supposed,  necessarily  go  together.  But 
most  of  them  were  well  protected  above 
and  below  by  bony  armor,  and  as  armor  im- 
plies attack  and  defense,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  more  powerful  creatures  preyed  upon 
the  weaker  then,  even  as  they  do  now,  and 
those  who  could  not  defend  themselves,  or 
were  not  swift  enough  to  run  away,  were 
eaten. 

One  of  the  oldest  North  American  species 
of  these  armored  fishes  is  that  known  as 
Palaeaspis,  in  which  the  front  part  of  the  body 
is  covered  by  plates  much  as  if  it  had  been 
shut  in  between  clam-shells,  with  an  extra, 
narrow  plate  along  either  side  and  a  small  one 
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over  the  nose.  The  back  portion  seems  to 
have  been  naked — at  least,  no  scales  or  plates 
have  so  far  come  to  light,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  borne  a  spine  like  its  near  English 
relative,  Pteraspis. 

Just  above  this  comes  the  curious  Cephal- 
aspis,  with  a  broad,  rounded  head,  something 
like  a  saddler's  knife  in  shape,  and  the  balance 
of  the  body  clad  in  a  few  series  of  rather  long 
and  narrow  interwoven  plates.  On  either 
side  of  the  head  is  a  little  flap  that  suggests 
some  kind  of  a  fin,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
really  covered  the  outlet  of  the  gills. 

The  wingfish,  Pterichthys,  and  its  North 
American  relative,  Bothriolepis,  are,  however, 
the  best  known  of  these  early  species,  because 
the  bony  armor  was  more  complete  in  these 
than  in  the  others,  and  while  usually  so  broken 
and  distorted  that  its  shape  is  unrecognizable, 
now  and  then  a  well-preserved  example  is 
fotmd. 

THE    GREAT    SALAMANDERS 

While  the  Devonian  period  has  long  been 
termed  the  Age  of  Fishes,  there  are  hints  in 
the  shape  of  footprints  impressed  in  Upper 
Devonian  rocks,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  even 
then  air-breathing  vertebrates  had  made  their 
appearance.  Other  footprints,  certainly  am- 
phibian, which  occur  in  the  lower  coal- 
bearing  rocks,  definitely  announce  the  presence 
of  these  animals,  scouts  of  the  hosts  soon 
to  come. 

These  early  amphibians  are  without  living 
representatives,  and  belong  to  a  group  which 
has  been  termed  Stegocephala,  roof -headed, 
or  Labyrinthodonta,  labyrinth-toothed.  The 
first  of  these  names  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  head  is  roofed  over  by  bone,  as  in 
sea-turtles,  while  the  other  was  given  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  curious  and  complicated  foldings 
of  the  enamel,  although  this  can  only  be  seen 
when  a  thin  section  is  viewed  with  the  micro- 
scope. 

While,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  amphibians 
reached  their  maximum  diuing  the  period  of 
coal-forming  forests,  their  culminating  point 
in  size  was  in  the  Trias,  just  before  their 
extinction.  A  peculiar  and  fish-like  character 
of  the  Stegocephala  is  that  three  bones,  form- 
ing part  of  the  support  of  the  fore-limbs,  show 
on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  just  as  parts 
of  the  fin  supports  of  a  garpike  or  sturgeon 
are  not  buried  in  the  flesh  but  form  part  of 
the  armor.  Bones  like  these,  developed  from 
the  skin  (dermal  bones)  and  lying  near  the 
surface,  are  usually  ornamented  with  pits  and 
grooves,  and  those  of  the  giant  amphibians 
follow  this  general  rule  and  bear  markings 
characteristic  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong. 

Misled  by  the  frog-like  aspect  of  the  skuU  of 
some  of  these  large  amphibians,  paleontolog:ists 
were  for  a  time  led  to  suppose  tha*. 
there  was  a  still  further  resem- 
blance; and  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
restored  a  labyrinthodont  in  the 
likeness  of  a  huge  frog,  a  frtr:^ 
larger  than  an  ox.  of  the  size  ci 
the  frog  .in  the  fable  aspired  to 
But  later  discoveries  revealed  thi 
existence  of  a  stout  though  stumj  • 
tail,  and  showed  that  this  rest<.r 
ation  was  more  picturesque  thai 
accurate — showed,  too,  that  the  lej: 
of  a  labyrinthodont  were  not  at  al 
like  those  of  a  frog,  but  much  short  ti 
and  not  at  all  stiitable  for  leaping 
Still  they  ,were  probably  prett 
active  animals  at  times,  for  whi\ 
all    labvrinthodonts   were,   as    in<! 
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cated  by  their  teeth,  carnivorous,  the  largest 
among  them  were,  by  their  gaping  jaws 
and  long  sharp  fangs,  particularly  well 
fitted  for  playing  the  r61e  of  beasts  of  prey, 
and  their  smaller  brethren  and  the  more 
sluggish  fishes  must  have  fallen  frequent 
victims  to  their  voracity. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  suggest  the  appear- 
ance of  these  labyrinthodonts,  for  they  were 
neither  gigantic  frogs  nor  overgrown  sala- 
manders, though  more  like  the  latter  than  the 
former.  The  figure  in  the  illustration  below 
gives  a  good  idea  of  one  of  these  animals,  only 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  creature 
was  from  six  to  possibly  ten  feet  long. 

Associated  with  these  amphibians,  probably 
branching  off  from  them  at  an  early  period 
of  their  existence,  or  at  least  derived  from  the 
same    source,     ^_^_^^^^ 
were       some     |T^*^*^"T1^ 
curious    reptiles     W..  ^'^**^  /J 
which  have  be- 
come of  great 
interest   of    late 
years  as  the  pos- 
sible   original 
forms  from  which 
the   mammals 
have  descended. 
This  supposition 
is  based    partly 
on  the  arrange- 
ment     of     the 
^es  forming 
the   support    of 
the   fore-limb 
(the  shoulder 
girdle),  which  is 

in  many  respects  like  that  of  those  egg-laying 

mammals,  the  platypus  and  echidna,  and  partly 

on  the  character  of  the  teeth.     In  most  reptiles 

the  teeth  are  simple  in  structure,  with  a  single 

root,  and  all  the  teeth  are  made  on  the  same 

pattern,   although    they   may    differ    greatly 

from  one  another  in  the  matter  of  size.     But 

these  strange  reptiles  have  their  teeth  variously 

modified,    whence   the   group   as   a   whole   is 

called     Anomodontia     (anomalous     toothed) ; 

vhUe  the  name  of  Theromorpha  (beast-formed) 

was  also  given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 

bJances  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  present 

to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  lowest  living 

mammals.      One  division  of  these  anomodonts 

has  been  named  Theriodontia  (beast-toothed), 

because  their  teeth,  like  those  of  mammals, 

are  divisible  into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars ; 

and    another   has   been   styled    Dicynodontia 


(two  canine-toothed),  on  account  of  having 
two  long  teeth,  one  on  either  side  of  the  upper 
jaw.  These  two  large  teeth  were  all  that  the 
dicynodonts  possessed,  the  front  of  the  jaw 
having  a  beak  like  that  of  a  large  turtle,  so  that 
the  animals  must  have  presented  a  most  sin- 
gular appearance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
anomodonts  seem  to  resemble  mammals, 
while  the  lowest  members  of  the  order  have 
undoubted  affinities  with  their  contemporaries, 
the  labyrinthodonts.  All  in  all,  they  form 
a  most  extraordinary  branch  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  one  of  additional  interest  from 
its  rapid  rise,  short  duration — through  the 
Permian  and  Trias  only — and  apparent  abrupt 
termination.  This  last  may  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  records,  and  later  we  may  come 
upon  specimens  that  will  extend  their  range  in 

time,  or  show 
whether  they 
did  pass  into 
mammals  or 
simply  died  out. 
Most  of  the 
species  so  far 
discovered  are 
of  very  massive 
build,  with  short 
and  powerful 
legs  and  large 
heads,  the  en- 
tire aspect  of 
the  skeleton — 
for  skeletons 
have  their  own 
individuality — 
being  suggestive 
of  stupidity  and 
brute  ferocity.  Stupid  these  animals  certainly 
were,  if  size  of  brain  is  any  index  of  amount 
of  intelligence,  for  the  brains  of  all  these  early 
animals  were  diminutive,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  any  animal  came  into  the  world 
with  a  brain  that  would  compare  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  with  the  brains  of  very 
ordinary  animals  of  to-day. 

DRAGONS    OF  SEA    AND   AIR 

The  Jurassic  dinosaurs  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  reptilian  life  in  point  of  size  and  num- 
bers. It  was  a  reptilian  world;  there  were 
huge  dinosaurs  thrice  the  bulk  of  the  largest 
elephant,  feeding  upon  leaves  and  rushes ;  there 
were  little  dinosaurs  no  larger  than  a  chicken, 
while  the  wolves  and  panthers  of  to-day  were 
represented  by  swift,  fierce,  carnivorous  forms 
that  preyed  upon  their  weaker  brethren. 
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The  dinosaurs  form  an  order  of  reptiles 
without  any  very  near  living  relatives.  Being 
reptiles,  it  is  quite  nattxral  that  they  should 
be  related,  though  distantly,  to  crocodiles  and 
alligators,  but  it  may  seem  strange  that  they 
should  also  claim  kinship  with  birds.  It  is 
at  first  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  tiny 
humming-bird  could  have  anything  in  common 
with  a  huge,  lumbering  reptile  like  Bronto- 
saurus,  sixty  feet  long;  but  it  is  also  strange 
that  a  mouse  should  be  in  anywise  related 
to  an  elephant,  as  he  is.  And  yet,  apart  from 
size  and  dress,  the  dinosaurs  have  as  many 
points  of  structure  in  common  with  birds  as 
they  do  with  crocodiles. 

Dinosaurs  form  three  well-marked  groups 
or  sub-orders:  The  Sauropoda,  reptile-footed, 
containing  those  with  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  walking  on  all-fours;  the  Theropoda, 
beast-footed,  comprising  carnivorous  species, 
having  three  well- 
developed  toes  on 
each  hind  foot, 
besides  a  small 
inner  or  first  toe; 
the  hind  limbs  were 
much  larger  than 
the  fore,  and  these 
animals  customar* 
ily  walked  erect. 
Third  and  last  are 
the  Orinthopoda, 
bird-footed,  includ- 
ing herbivorous 
reptiles,  many  of 
which  habitually 
walked     on     their 

hind   legs,    having   three  toes  on  each  hind 
foot  and  a  variable  numl^er  on  the  front  foot. 

The  best  known  and  presumably  commonest 
dinosaurs  of  the  Cretaceous  were  the  preden- 
tate  iguanodons,  represented  here  by  Thes- 
pesius  and  his  relatives,  which  ranged  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory,  and  have  been  found 
in  a  very  complete  state  of  preservation. 

Associated  with  Thespesius  in  time,  but 
apparently  restricted  in  territory,  were  the  huge 
dinosaurs  of  the  genus  Triceratops,  three- 
horned  face.  These,  too,  have  been  often 
described  and  yet  cannot  be  omitted  here  any 
more  than  elephants  could  be  left  out  of  a 
description  of  the  animals  of  Africa,  simply 
because  they  were  well  known.  With  one 
exception  specimens  of  this  animal  have  come 
from  Converse  County,  Wyo.,  and  no  relations 
have  been  found  abroad.  They  were  huge 
creatures,  the  largest  twenty-five  feet  long  and 


SKELETON    OP   THE    GREAT 
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ten  and  one-half  high,  or  about  twice  the  bulk 
of  an  elephant.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
was  the  presence  of  a  horn  over  each  eye,  and 
the  extension  of  the  skull  backward  into  a  sort 
of  overhanging  frill.  Now  and  then  a  Trice- 
ratops had  a  short  horn  on  the  nose,  in  addition 
to  the  large  horns  over  the  eyes,  but  this  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  we  do 
not  know  yet  whether  the  presence  of  this  horn 
was  found  only  in  the  males  of  some  species, 
or  is  the  mark  of  a  distinct  species. 

While  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  jaws 
indicates  that  none  of  the  herbivorous  dino- 
saurs ground  their  food  after  the  manner  of 
horses  and  cattle,  the  jaws  of  Triceratops  were 
even  more  strictly  confined  to  cutting  than 
where  those  of  other  species.  The  lower  teeth 
were  fiat  on  the  outer  face,  a^d  the  upper  teeth 
flattened  on  the  inner  side,  and  they  slipped 
by    one     another     much     like     two    coarse 

saws,  shearing  oft 
anything     that 
might  be  between. 
A   still  higher 
type  of  reptilian  life 
was  present  in  the 
shape    of    ptero- 
dactyls, or  flying 
reptiles,   and    in 
view  of  tha  appar- 
ent    scarcity  oi 
birds,    these    may 
well     have    laid 
claim  to  the  empire 
of  the  air.      They 
are  placed  first  in 
their   class  on  ac- 
count of  their  high   degree   of  specialization, 
their  entire  skeleton  being  modified  to  adapt 
them  to  life  in  the  air.     They   depart  most 
from  the  general  structure  of  the    class,  are 
more  unlike    the  composite  picture  we  have 
in    mind,  when    we    say    reptile.       Like  the 
plesiosaiu^,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  litt> 
slow   in   reaching    America,    for    while    they 
were  abundant  in  Europe  during  the  Jurassic 
period,   here  they  are  rare  until    the   Uppe- 
Cretaceous  is  reached.     In  time  we  may  b« 
able  to  trace  the  route  by  which  they  passed 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  but  now  wf 
can  only  say  that  around  the  inland  sea  they 
reached  an  extraordinary  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  numbers  and  size.     They   were  nol 
present,  however,  in  as  many  curious  formi 
as  in  Europe,  for  Professor  Williston  reco?^ 
nizes    but    two     genera,    Nyctodactylus    anj 
Ornithostoma,  both  of  which  were     toothlessi 
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If  our    dragons    of    the    air,    as    Professor 

Seeley  calls  them,  were  few  in  species,  they 

make  up  for  it  in  the  size  of  the  individuals, 

for  Ornithostoma  was  the   largest  of    flying 

creatures.    A  large  condor  spreads  ten  and 

one-half  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of    wings,    the 

albatross  at  times  does  a  little  better,   but 

Ornithostoma  reached  ten  feet  when  he  was 

young;  in  his  prime  he  had  an  expanse  of  wing 

of  twenty  feet.     And  if  his  beak  was  toothless, 

it  was  a  yard  or  more  long  and  as  sharp  as  a 

dagger,  while  the  entire  skull  measured  nearly 

four  feet  in  length — forty-five  inches,  to  be 

quite  accurate.     The  structure  of  this  great 

Rying  creature  was  a  marvel  of  lightness  not 

exceeded  by  that  of  a  racing  yacht,  and  the 

/arrest  of  the  finger  bones  was  no  thicker  than 

a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  though  it  was  two 

inches  in  diameter  and  something  over   two 

feet  long.     The   entire   skeleton,   even   when 

petrified,  weighs  but  five  or  six  pounds,  and 

Professor  Williston   puts  the   weight   of  the 

living  animal   at  not  more  than  twenty-five 

pounds. 

THB   MASTODON 

The  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  will  ever  be 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Plesitocene  animals, 
partly  because  they  are  so  difiFerent  from  any 
now  found  in  North  America,  partly  because 
they  have  become  extinct  so  recently  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  they  were  contempo- 
rary with  early  man.     There  is  some  poptdar 
confusion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mammoth 
and  the  mastodon  are  one  and  the  same,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  they  represent  two  distinct 
branches  of  the  elephant  family.     They  may 
be  readily  told  apart  by  their  teeth,  those  of 
the  mammoth  being  flat  grinders  with  plates 
of  enamel  in  the  body 
of    the    tooth,   while 
mastodon  teeth  have 
A-shaped  cross-ridges 
and    the     enamel    is 
confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  tooth. 

The  Mammoth  (Elr- 
pkas  pHtnigenius),  the 
first  elephant  of  all, 
ranged  from  Alaska 
iputheasterly  to  about 
he  latitude  of  the 
Middle  States.  This 
corresponds  roughly 
o  a  belt  of  terri- 
ory  runningr  along 
he  edge  of  the  great 
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ice  sheet  where  the  mammoth  probably  found 
the  right  conditions  of  temperature,  vegetation, 
and  fairly  open  country. 

The  Mastodon  {Mastodon  americanus)  was 
a  more  southern  animal,  and  while  in  the 
northern  portion  of  its  range  it  seems  to  have 
been  clad  in  a  coat  of  hair  and  capable  of 
enduring  considerable  cold,  yet  the  true  habitat 
of  the  mastodon  was  south  of  that  of  the 
mammoth,  in  the  forest  country  where  water 
was  plentiful. 

We  are  yet  unable  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  mastodon  back  to  its  place  of  origin.  It 
may  be  developed  from  some  earlier  species 
residing  in  this  country,  but  this  is  hardly 
probable,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  an- 
cestors of  .the  mastodon  were  immigrants 
from  Asia.  There  is  a  wide  gap  between  its 
habitat  here  and  that  of  the  nearest  foreign 
relative,  but  then  little  is  known  of  the  fossils 
of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  specimens  from 
California  and  Oregon  seem  to  be  found  in 
beds  of  gravel  of  more  ancient  date  than  the 
swamps  and  meadows  where  similar  remains 
occur  in  the  East.  It  therefore  seems  likely 
that  the  mastodon,  like  the  mammoth,  spread 
southward  and  eastward  from  some  point  in 
the  Northeast.  It  ranged  practically  over 
the  entire  United  States  west  of  the  Hudson, 
and  extended  its  habitat  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes  into  Canada,  Specimens  have  been 
fotmd  in  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  these  may  be 
looked  upon  as  stragglers,  or  as  having  been 
transported  by  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  most  parts  ^of  its  range  the  mastodon 
must  have  been  abundant,  though  few 
realize  this.     But  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 

to  say  that  during 
the  season  when 
drainage  and  ditch- 
ing work  is  going 
on  not  a  day  passes 
without  some  speci- 
men being  brought  to 
light.  The  majority  of 
these  are  teeth,  some 
of  the  larger  bones, 
or  portions  of  the 
tusks,  but  often  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the 
skeleton  is  discovered, 
and  at  the  present 
date  there  are  ten 
mounted  skeletons  in 
the  United  States. 
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SOENTIFIG  AMERICAN 

^  There  are  certain  fascinating  emotions 
attached  to  the  hope  that  one  is  about  to  visit 
some  supposedly  " out-of-the-world  place." 
My  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized  in  that 
respect  when  four  days  out  from  Montevideo 
(which  city  is  on  the  same  latitude  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope),  and  headed  almost  due  south 
on  one  of  the  palatial  steamers  plying  between 
Europe  and  South  America,  brought  us  one 
day's  run  to  Punta  Arenas,  the  most  southerly 
town  on  the  globe,  which  is  some  seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  two  miles  from  New 
York. 

The  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  measures  twenty  miles  across,  there- 
fore we  cannot  see  land  on  both  sides  as  our 
steamer  enters  the  Straits.  Making  the  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  is  always  attended  with 
great  danger  on  account  of  great  sand  banks; 
in  fact,  coming  from  the  north,  a  detour  of 
many  miles  must  be  made  quite  south  of  the 
entrance  in  order  to  make  the  channel.  Then, 
too,  thick  weather,  snow  or  fog  is  usually 
encountered.  Our  first  view  of  the  shores 
along,  the  Straits  reminded  me  of  the  Palisades 
along  our  noble  Hudson,  but,  upon  drawing 
closer,  the  delusion  was  dispelled.  The  vege- 
tation is  very  scant  and  consists  chiefly  of  a 


low  scrubby  pine  and  the  dwarfed  Antarctic 
beech,  for  we  are  entering  the  Antarctic 
regions. 

At  sundown,  at  this  season  3  p.m.,  we  find 
ourselves    off    Punta   Arenas    (Sandy    Point), 
which  town,  as  viewed  from  the  deck  of  otir 
vessel  as  we  come  to  anchor  one-half  mile  ofif 
shore,  appears  lying  upon  a  low,  flat  plain,  with 
a  background  of  snow-covered  mountains  one 
thousand    feet    in    height,    a  bleak,    dreary, 
uninviting  place.     Punta  Arenas  was  founded 
in  1843  ^s  a  penal  settlement.     In  consequence 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  traffic  through  the 
Straits,  all  mail  steamers  having  adopted  this 
route   and   calling  at   this   port,   the    Chilean 
government,    seeing   its   growing   importance 
as  a  port  of  call  and  coaling  station,  in   186& 
made  grants  of  land  to  immigrants  and  sent 
out  some  three  hundred  settlers,  and  after  that 
no   more    convicts   were   sent.     In    1888    the 
population  was  some  two  thousand,  and  to-day 
is  fully  nine  thousand.     Coal  is  mined  a  few 
miles  from  the  town,  the  mines  being  reached 
by    a    tram    line.     This    place    is    interesting 
because  it  is  the  largest  settlement  in  southern 
Chile  or  Patagonia,  as  we  find  it  on  our  maps 
of  commerce,  and  it  is  the  only  one   in   the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

At  Punta  Arenas  we  are  cut  off  from  all  news 
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of  the  world  save  that  brought  by  steamer, 
there  being  no  cable  commiinication.     It  is 
two  thousand  miles  to  the  nearest  town,  either 
on  the  east  or  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
As  we  are  in  South  America,  it  seems  needless 
to  say  that  we  are  transferred  in  small  boats 
to  the  dock,  there  being  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions in  all  the  harbors  on  the  vast  continent. 
But  if  you  come  from  some  northern  port  on 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  where  there 
is  generally  a  goodly  supply  of  Yellow  Jack, 
etc.,  you  will  be  starprised  how  very  strictly 
the  quarantine  laws  are  enforced  in  this  far- 
a  way  place .      A  quarter  of  a  mile  walk  brings  us 
to  the  Kosmos  Hotel ,  which  is  the  most  southerly 
hotel  on  the  globe;    it  is  a  two-story  build- 
ing of  wood  and  corrugated  iron.     The  hotel 
is  kept  very  clean,  indeed,  and  has  large  and 
Hght  rooms,  and  exceptionally  good  meals  are 
served  here.      While  mostly  all  buildings  are  of 
wood  and  one  story  in  height,  the  town  is  not 
neariy  the  dreary  place  I  imagined  from  my 
view  of  it  from  the  steamer. 

Punta  Arenas  has  the  reputation  of  being 
^  settlement  of  criminals  and  of  low  characters 
[generally.  While  it  is  true  that  one  finds 
human  driftwood  of  all  sorts  and  nationalities 
Here,  the  truth,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  won- 
•lerfully  live  business  place  with  a  quiet, 
orderly  population.  As  there  is  no  extradition 
treaty  between  Chile  and  some  other  countries, 
one  finds  desperate  characters  here,  but  no 
more  than  in  other  ports  where  many  vessels 
call.  The  town  has  three  clubs  worthy  of 
mention ;  and  I  soon  became  convinced  that  in 
Punta  Areiias  can  be  found  as  fine  a  class  of 
thorottgii  gentleman  as  anywhere. 


The  great  tall  Pata- 
gonian  we  do  not  see  in 
the  town  any  more  than 
we  would  expect  to  see 
American  Indians  in  our 
cities  save  when  the  circus 
comes  to  town.  Instead, 
we  see  a  cosmopolitan 
population,  and  street 
scenes  such  as  we  have  in 
any  of  our  towns  of  like 
size.  Here  are  electric 
lights  for  the  streets  as 
well  as  in  the  buildings, 
and  such  wide  streets! 
Great  wide  boulevards 
they  are,  in  fact.  Goods 
are  transported  in  great 
EGO  two-wheeled  carts   or   on 

a   sled    drawn   by   horses 

or  very  large  oxen. 

Punta  Arenas  is  a  free  port  and  has  become 

quite  a  trading  center  much  used  by  the  crews 
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and  stray  passengers  on  all  vessels  calling  here, 
and  goods  are  sold  remarkably  cheap.  I  paid 
fifty  cents  for  a  pair  of  gloves  that  could  not  be 
duplicated  home  for  less  than  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents;  other  goods  are  sold  in  about  like 
proportion.  The  principal  indtistry  is  sheep 
raising ;  next  to  that  comes  the  ostrich  farming. 
Large  numbers  of  these  birds  are  raised  in  the 
surrounding  cotmtry.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  true  ostrich,  but  the  rhea.  Gold  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  a  prediction 
that  this  part  of  the  world  will  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  ranks  of  gold-producing 
fields  is  a  safe  one.  Among  the  possibilities 
here  is  the  establishment  of  a  towing  company 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  sailing  craft  through 
the  Straits.  No  sailing  vessels  ever  attempt 
this  passage  now,  being  obliged  to  go  around 


heading  between  the  casemates  of  St.  Elmo 
and  Fort  Ricasoli,  enters  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  spacious  bay  seems  narrow,  so  towering 
are  the  masses  of  construction  that  surround  it. 
Natiire  is  buried  imder  motmtains  of  masonry. 
On  all  sides  ramparts  and  bastions,  houses  and 
arcades,  and  yet  more  hotises,  press  one  upon 
another's  shoulders  up  to  the  very  heavens. 
The  mind  is  appalled  at  this  colossal  work  of 
man,  at  these  piles  of  buildings  whose  powdery 
whiteness  dazzles  the  eye.  Behind  each 
crenelated  headland  lurks  a  man-of-war. 
In  the  smaller  bays  around  the  Borgo,  troop- 
ships and  training-ships,  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats, transports  and  colliers,  crowd  rotind 
naval  arsenals  and  dockyards.  Down  the 
center  of  the  bay  line  England's  biggest  battle- 
ships— a  dozen  of  them— their  bands  playing 
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by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  which  is  on  an 
island  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  If 
sailing  vessels  could  be  towed  through  this 
passage,  there  would  be  a  saving  to  them  of 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  and  they  would  thxis 
avoid  the  tempestuous  weather  usually  encoun- 
tered off  Cape  Horn. 

IMPaEltlONS  OF  MALTA E.  C  PEIXOHO OUTLOOK 

As  we  approach  the  shore,  Valetta's  mass 
detaches  from  surrotmding  promontories. 
Vapory  clouds,  chased  by  the  moist  sirocco 
float  vague  shadows  over  its  dazzling  houses, 
emphasizing  first  one  silhouette,  then  another. 
Six  British  soldiers,  in  khaki,  on  the  forward 
deck,  watch  their  future  home  with  interest. 
Two  openings  in  the  coast  present  themselves, 
one  on  each  side  of  Valetta,  and  o\ir  steamer, 


for  morning  parade,  their  decks  swarming  with 
''Jackies." 

And  the  animation  upon  the  water!  How 
can  one  depict  it?  The  dghaisas  give  the 
dominant  note — native  boats  like  gondolas, 
not  black,  however,  and  slender  like  their 
Venetian  sisters,  but  stocky,  and  striped  and 
painted  in  many  colors.  Their  rowers  stand 
facing  the  prow,  and  propel  their  heavy  craft 
with  surprising  rapidity.  These  boats,  every- 
where, dart  in  and  out  among  puffing  launches 
from  the  war-ships  and  gigs,  manned  by  trim 
blue-jackets ;  among  fishing-smacks  with  lateen 
sails,  and  tugs  towing  long  lines  of  coal  barges. 
Under  the  protecting  guns  of  the  Upper 
Barracca  lie  the  merchant  craft,  moored  calm 
and  quiet,  as  befits  such  vessels,  their  cranes 
swinging  to  and  fro. 
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After  an  hour's  delay  otir  luggage  is  lowered 
over  the  side  into  a  stout  dghaisa.  Two  sun- 
baked sons  of  Malta  speed  us  over  the  ruffled 
water.  The  sun  peeps  in  and  out  behind  the 
scurrying  clouds.  We  dodge  arotuid  the  larger 
craft,  and  in  a  few  moments  are  at  the  landing- 
steps,  where  the  btistle  is  indescribable.  Crowds 
are  clamoring  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  Borgo 
and  the  navy  arsenal ;  other  crowds,  equally  im- 
patient, await  their  turn  to  land.  The  boatmen 
yeU  and  gesticulate,  while  trjdng  to  keep  their 
craft  from  scraping  on  the  big  stone  steps. 

After  the  usual  formalities  at  the  custom- 
house, we  are  given  over  to  the  mercy  of  a 
horde  of  squabbling  cabmen.  In  a  daze  we 
rattle  past  the  fish-market,  with  its  motley 
crowd  of  every  nationality,  then  rumble  over  a 
drawbridge  and  through  the  Victoria  Gate. 

Valetta's  streets  are  btisy — almost  as  busy 
as  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  main  thorough- 
fares are  nearly  level,  nmning  straight  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  but  the  cross-streets  pitch 
steep  down  to  the  harbors  on  each  side,  and 
are  often  disposed  in  steps,  their  incline  is  so 
T^pid.  The  houses  are  high,  flat-roofed,  and 
provided  with  the  balconies  that  form  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Maltese  architecture — 
balconies  roofed  over  and  inclosed  by  windows 
and  shutters,  so  arranged  as  to  control  the 
currents  of  air  let  in  to  refresh  the  inner  apart- 
ments— a  sort  of  Moorish  moncharbis ,  behind 
whose  blinds  the  quick  glance  of  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  is  often  caught. 

The  Maltese  women  still  wear  the  faldetta,  a 
garment  whose  somber  shadow  imparts  to  them 
»  certain  demureness  and  sobriety.  Imagine  a 
^at  hood  of  black  silk  falling  to  the  knee, 
gathered  fanwise  on  one  side  of  the  head  and 
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whaleboned  out  on  the  other  into  a  full  sweep- 
ing curve.  In  this  mantle  the  women  drape 
themselves — gather  it  round  them  in  the  wind^ 
tilt  it  to  ward  off  the  sun's  hot  rays,  or  to 
screen  their  dark  glances ;  in  its  ample  folds 
they  carry  the  market-basket  or  a  child  whose 
face  peeps  out  from  its  black  depths.  No 
Maltese  woman  ever  is  seen  without  it.  Several 
came  over  on  our  steamer  from  Sicily,  and 
donned  their  faldetta  as  soon  as  we  entered 
port. 

The  Maltese  men  wear  no  distinctive  cos- 
tume, but  the  streets  present  the  usual  mixed 
population  of  Mediterranean  ports:  Sicilians  in 
yellow  kerchiefs  and  embroidered  belts;  Arabs 
and  Beduins  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli  in  bour- 
nous  and  gandiu-ah ;  Greeks  and  Turks  and 
Neapolitans.  J**^ 

Oiu-  carriage  swings  round  a  comer  and 
enters  St.  George's  Square,  with  the  Gover- 
nor's palace  on  one  side  and  the  guard-house 
on  the  other.  Before  the  sentry-box.  in 
the  blazing  sun,  stiff  as 
though  made  of  wood,  but 
neat  and  smart,  a  red- 
coat sentinel  stands  guard 
for  the  King.  Under  the 
portico  on  a  stone  seat 
lounge  a  half-dozen  of 
his  comrades.  The  Strada 
Reale,  broad  and  straight, 
leads  hence  to  the  Porta 
Reale,   Valetta's     main 

\f^V  I     gate,  and  its  only  exit  to 

l*B  '     the  country.     The  Strada 

Reale  is  a  busy  street,  and 
in  its  attractive  shops  we 
admire  exquisite  Maltese 
lace  renowned  for  cen- 
ttiries  and  now  coming 
much  into  vogue. 
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Valetta  is  not  the  only  considerable  town  in 
Malta.  The  original  capital,  Cittk  Vecchia, 
still  crowns  it  hill-top  some  eight  miles 
away.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  carriage 
road  or  by  a  little  railway  running  across  the 
island. 

Cittk  Vecchia  still  justifies  its  second  appel- 
lation, La  Notabile,  for  even  to-day  it  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  girdled  with  ramparts 
and  crowned  with  the  spires  and  domes  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  entered  by  crossing 
a  deep  moat  now  cultivated  as  a  vegetable 
garden.  The  streets 
are  wide  for  a  medieval 
city,  and  its  houses, 
of  a  warm,  golden  hue, 
retain  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur,  with  their 
rows  of  spacious  win- 
dows, their  coroneted 
portals,  and  great* 
doors  ornamented  with 
finely  chiseled  bronze 
knockers. 
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MOROS.  .0.  K.  DAVIS.  .MUNSEY'S 

Probably  every 
officer  of  the  American 
army  or  navy  who 
has  served  in  the 
Philippines,  especially 
those  who  have  had 
personal  contact 
with  the  Moros  of 
Mindanao  and  of  the 

Sulus,  has  dreaded  the  time  when  armed  con- 
flict with  those  savage  warriors  should  be  a 
necessity,  and  yet  has  felt  that  that  time  was 
certain  to  come. 

With  the  Moros  of  the  Sulu  archipelago 
there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger  of 
trouble.  The  Mindanao  men  are  a  different 
lot.  In  the  Sulus  there  is  one  sultan,  with 
whom,  from  the  first,  we  have  been  on  good 
terms.  These  Sulu  Moros  were  the  first  with 
whom  the  Americans  came  in  contact  when 
our     Twenty-third      Infantry     relieved      the 


Spanish  garrison  at  Jolo,  the  Sulu  capital.  The 
Spaniards  had  always  feared  the  Moros,  and 
had  treated  them  with  great  suspicion.  Within 
a  few  hours  after  our  men  landed  at  Jolo 
they  were  wandering  about  the  countr)', 
unarmed  and  fearless,  meeting  the  Moros  man 
to  man,  and  making  friends  wherever  they 
went.  It  pleased  the  Moros  immensely  to  be 
met  thus  frankly,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  no  trouble  with  them  of  any 
magnitude,  or  that  menaced  future  amicable 
relations. 

The  center  of  Moro 
population  in   Min- 
danao is  about    Lake 
Lanao,    commonly 
spoken     of    as    being 
the  center  of  the  island. 
Here  is  a  fine,  rolling, 
upland  country;  where 
the     Moros     cultivate 
great  fields  of  rice  and 
camotes    (sweet    pota- 
toes).   The  Spaniards 
fought  their  way  to  this 
lake   from    Iligan,  on 
the  north  coast,  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  re- 
sistance.   They  opened 
a   road   which   they 
protected  with  numer- 
ous block  houses,  and 
up  which  they  lugged 
three  small  gimboats, 
built  in  sections.     The 
boats    were    put    together    at    the    lake    and 
launched,  but  never  saw  much  service,   and 
were  finally  scuttled,  the  district  being  aban- 
doned.    The  Americans  have  made  no  effort 
to  go  in  force  to  this  lake.     In  1900  Captain 
Hagadom,   with  a  company  of  the  Twenty- 
third,  went  up  from  the  south,  by  Lake  Dapao, 
or  Tapao,  a  small  lake  which  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of   Lanao.     This   visit  was    per- 
fectly peaceful,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  market  for  the  sale  of  Moro  goods 
to  the  Americans. 
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Furniture     of  THe     Olden     Time 

By    Frances    Clary    Morse 


Below  is  given  the  introduction  to  a  recent 
volume  from  the  pen  of  Frances  C.  Morse,  and  a 
few  of  the  300  illustrations  in  the  volume.  A 
review  of  the  book  itself  will  be  found  in  another 
department.* 

The  furniture  of  the  American  colonies  was 
at  first  of  English  manufacture,  but  before 
long  cabinet-makers  and  joiners  plied  their 
trade  in  New  England,  and  much  of  the  furni- 
ti2re  now  found  there  was  made  by  the  colonists. 
In  New  Amsterdam,  naturally,  a  different 
style  prevailed,  and  the  furniture  was  Dutch. 
As  time  went  on 
and  the  first  hard- 
ships were  surmount- 
ed, money  became 
more  plentiful,  until 
by  the  last  half  of 
the  seventeenth 
century  much  fine 
furniture  was  im- 
ported from  Eng- 
land and  Holland, 
and  from  that  time 
fashions  in  America 
were  but  a  few 
months  behind  those 
in  England. 

In  the  earliest 
colonial  times  the 
houses  were  but 
sparsely  furnished, 
although  Dr.  Holmes 
writes  of  leaving — 

The  Dutchman's  shore, 
With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came,  a  hundred 

souls  or  more, 
Along  with  all  the  furniture  to  fill  their  new  abodes. 
To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hundred 

loads. 

If  one  were  to  accept  as  authentic  all  the 
legends  told  of  various  pieces — chairs,  tables, 
desks,  spinets,  and  even  pianos — Dr.  Holmes's 
estimate   would  be  too  moderate. 

The  first  seats  in  general  use  were  forms  or 
benches,  not  more  than  one  or  two  chairs 
belonging  to  each  household.  The  first  tables 
were  long  boards  placed  upon  trestles.    Chests 
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were  found  in  almost  every  house,  and  bed- 
steads, of  course,  were  a  necessity.  After  the 
first  chairs,  heavy  and  plain  or  turned,  with 
strong  braces  or  stretchers  between  the  legs, 
came  the  leather-covered  chairs  of  Dutch 
origin,  sometimes  called  Cromwell  chairs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Flemish  cane  chairs  and  couches. 
This  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  During  that  period  tables  with 
turned  legs  fastened  to  the  top  had  replaced 
the  earliest  "table  borde"  upon  trestles,  and 
the    well-known  "hundred-legged**  or   "forty 

legged;*    table      had 
come  into  use. 

Cupboards  during 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  made  of 
oak,  omaniented  in 
designs  similar  to 
those  upon  oak  chests. 
Sideboards  with 
drawers  were  not  used 
in  this  country  until 
much  later,  although 
there  is  one  of  an 
early  period  in  the 
South  Kensington 
Museum,  made  of 
oak,  with  turned  legs, 
and  with  drawers 
beneath  the  top. 

Desks  were  in  use 
from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century, 
made  first  of  oak  and  later  of  cherry  and  walnut. 
Looking-glasses  were  owned  by  the  wealthy, 
and  clocks  appear  in  inventories  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century.  Virginals  were  mentioned 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  spinets 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  century  following. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came  the  strong  influence  of  Dutch 
fashions,  arid  chairs  and  tables  were  made  with 
the  Dutch  cabriole  or  bandy  leg,  sometimes 
with  the  shell  upon  the  knee,  and  later  with 
the  claw-and-ball  foot.  Dutch  high  chests 
with  turned  legs  had  been  in  use  before  this, 
and  the  high  chest  with  bandy  legs  like  the 
chairs  and  tables  soon  became  a  common  piece 
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of  furniture.  With  other  Dutch 
fashions  came  that  of  lacquer- 
ing furniture  with  Chinese 
designs;  and  tables,  scrutoirs  or 
desks,  looking-glass  frames, 
stands,  and  high  chests  were 
ornamented  in  this  manner. 

The  wood  chiefly  used  in  fur- 
niture was  oak  until  about 
1675,  when  American  black 
walnut  came  into  use,  and 
chests  of  drawers,  tables,  and 
chairs  were  made  of  it;  it  was 
the  wood  oftenest  employed  in 
veneer  at  that  time.  - 

Sheraton  wrote  in  1803: 
**  There  are  three  species  of 
walnut  tree,  the  English  wal- 
nut, and  the  white  and  black 
Virginia.  Hickory  is  reckoned 
to  class  with  the  white  Virginia 
walnut.  The  black  Virginia 
was  much  in  tise  for  cabinet 
work  about  forty  or  fifty  years 
since  in  England,  but  is  now 
quite  laid  by  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany." 

Mahogany  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1 595.  The 
first  mention  of  its  use  in  this 
country  is  in  1708.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Robinson,  in  the  London  Art 
Journal  of  1881,  says  that  its 
first  use  in  England  was  in  1 7  20, 
when  some  planks  of  it  were 
brought  to  Dr.  Gibbon  by  a 
West  India  captain.  The  wood 
was  pronounced  too  hard,  and 
it  was  not  until  Mrs.  Gibbon 
wanted  a  candle-box  that  any 
use  was  made  of  the  planks, 
and  then  only  because  the  obsti- 
nate doctor  insisted  upon  it. 
When  the  candle-box  was 
finished,  a  bureau  {i.e.,  desk) 
was  made  of  the  wood,  which 
was  greatly  admired,  and  as  Mr. 
Robinson  says:  "Dr.  Gibbon's 
obstinacy  and  Mrs.  Gibbon's 
candle-box  revolutionized 
English  household  fiuniture; 
for  the  system  of  construction 
and  character  of  design  were 
both  altered  by  its  introduc- 
tion." It  is  probable  that  furni- 
ture had  been  made  in  England 
of  mahogany  previous  to  1720, 
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but  that  may  be  the  date  when 
it  became  fashionable. 

The  best  mahogany  caire 
from  Santiago,  Mexican  ma- 
hogany being  soft,  and  Hon- 
duras mahogany  coarse-grained. 

The  earliest  English  illus- 
trated book  which  included 
designs  for  fiuniture  was  pub- 
lished by  William  Jones  in 
1739.  Chippendale's  first  book 
of  designs  was  issued  in  1754. 
He  was  followed  by  Ince  and 
Mayhew,  whose  book  was  un- 
dated; Thomas  Johnson,  1758; 
Sir  William  Chambers,  1760; 
Society  of  Upholsterers,  about 
1760;  Matthias  Lock,  1765; 
Robert  Manwaring,  1766; 
Matthias  Darly,  1773;  Robert 
and  J.  Adam,  1773;  Thomas 
Shearer  (in  the  Cabinet-makers' 
London  Book  of  Prices),  1788; 
A.  Hepplewhite  &  Co..  1789; 
Thomas  Sheraton,  1791-1793' 
and  1803. 

Sir  William  Chambers  in  his 
early  youth  made  a  voyage  to 
China,  and  it  is  to  his  influence 
that  we  can  attribute  much  of 
the  rage  for  Chinese  ftimiture 
and  decoration  which  was  in 
force  about  1760  to  1770. 

Thomas     Chippendale    lived 
and  had  his  shop  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London.      Beyond    that 
we  Imow  but  little  of  his  life. 
His  book.  The  Gentleman's  and 
Cabinet-maker's  Director,  was 
published    in    i754.  at   a  cost 
of    £313-^    per    copy.       The 
second  edition  followed  in  1759* 
and    the    third    in    1762.       It 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty 
copper  plates,  the  first  twenty 
pages  of  which  are  taken   up 
with  designs  for  chairs,  and  it 
is  largely  as  a  chair-maker  that 
Chippendale's  name  has  become 
famous.      His    furniture    com- 
bines   French,    Gothic,   Dutch, 
and  Chinese  styles,  but  so  great 
was  his  genius  that  the  effect 
is  thoroughly  harmonious,  while 
he  exercised  the  greatest  care  in 
the  construction  of  his  furni- 
ture— especially     chairs.        He 
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^as  beyond  everything  a  carver,  and  his 
<iesigns  show  a  wealth  of  delicate  carving.  He 
used  no  inlay  or  painting,  as  others  had  done 
Wore  him,  and^  as  others  did  after  him,  and 
only  occasionally  did  he  employ  gilding,  lacquer 
or  brass  ornamentation. 

Robert  and  James  Adam  were  architects 
trained  in  the  classics.  Their  furniture  was 
distmctly  classical,  and  was  designed  for  rooms 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  style.  Noted  painters 
assisted  them  in  decorating  the  rooms  and  the 
iumkure,  and  Pergolesi,  Angelica  Kaufmann, 
and  Cipriani  did  not  scorn  to  paint  designs 
upon  satin  wood  furniture. 

Matthias  Lock  and  Thomas  John- 
son were  notable  as  designers  of 
^-^ames     for     pier     glasses,    ovals, 
girandoles,  etc. 

^omas  Shearer's  name  was 
signed  to  the  best  designs  of-  those 
published  in  1788  in  the  Cabinet- 
makers' Book  of  Prices.  His  draw- 
^gs  comprise  tables  of  various 
^orts,  dressing  chests, writing-desks, 
ind  sideboards,  but  there  is  not 
3ne  chair  among  them.  He  was 
'he  first  to  design  the  form  of 
jideboard  with  which  we  are 
amiliar. 


As  Chippendale's  name  is  used  tc  <tt 

the  furniture  of  1 750-1 780,  so  the  fui^itrure  of 
the  succeeding  period  may  be  called  Hepple- 
white;  for  although  he  was  one  of  several 
cabinet-makers  who  worked  together,  his  is 
the  best-known  name,  and  his  was  probably 
the  most  original  genius.  His  chairs  bear  no 
resemblance  to  those  of  Chippendale,  and  are 
lighter  and  more  graceful ;  but  because  of  the 
attention  he  paid  to  those  qualifications, 
strength  of  construction  and  durability  were 
neglected.  His  chair-backs  have  no  support 
beside  the  posts  which  extend  up  from  the 
back  legs,  and  upon  these  the  shield  or  heart- 
shaped  back  rests  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  endure  but  little  strain. 

Hepple white's  sideboards  were  admirable  in 
form  and  decoration,  and  it  is  from  them  and 
his  chairs  that  his  name  is  familiar  in  this 
country.  His  swell  or  serpentine  front  bureaus 
were  copied  in  great  numbers  here. 

His  specialty  was  the  inlaying  or  painting 
with  which  his  furniture  was  enriched.  Satin- 
wood  had  been  introduced  from  India  shortly 
before  this,  and  tables,  chairs,  sideboards  and 
bureaus  were  inlaid  with  this  wood  upon 
mahogany,  while  small  pieces  were  veneered 
entirely  with  it.  The  same  artists  who 
assisted  the  Adam  brothers  painted  medallions, 
wreaths  of  flowers  or  arabesque  work  upon 
Hepplewhite's  satinwood  furniture.  Not  much 
of  this  painted  furniture  came  to  this  country, 
but  the  fashion  was  followed  by  our  ances- 
tresses, who  were  taught,  among  other  accom- 
plishments, to  paint  flowers  and  figures  upon 
light  wood  furniture,  tables  and  screens  being 
the  pieces  usually  chosen  for  decoration. 

Thomas  Sheraton  published,  in  1791  and 
1793,  '^^^  Cabinet-maker  and  Upholsterer's 
-Drawing    Book;    in    1803,    ^is    Cabinet    Dic- 
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tionary;  in  1804,  Designs  for  Household  Fur- 
nittire.  and  The  Cabinet-Maker,  Upholsterer 
and  General  Artist's  Enclyclopedia,  which  was 
left  unfinished  in  1807. 

The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's 
Drawing  Book  is  largely  taken  up  with  draw- 
ings and  remarks  upon  perspective,  which  are 
hopelessly  unintelligible.  His  instructions  for 
making  the  pieces  designed  are  most  minute, 
and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  circumstantial 
care  that  Sheraton's  furniture,  light  as  it  looks, 
has  lasted  in  good  condition  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more. 

Sheraton's  chairs  differ  from  Hepplewhite's, 
which  they  resemble  in  many  respects,  in  the 
construction  of  the  backs,  which  are  usually 
square,  with  the  back  legs  extending  to  the 
top  rail,  and  the  lower  rail  joining  the  posts  a 
few  inches  above  the  seat.  The  backs  were 
ornamented  with  carving,  inlaying,  painting, 
gilding,  and  brass.  The  lyre  was  a  favorite 
design,  and  it  appears  in  his  chair-backs  and  in 
the  supports  for  tables,  often  with  the  strings 
made  of  brass  wire. 

Sheraton's  sideboards  are  similar  to  those 
of  Shearer  and  Hepple white,  but  are  construc- 
ted with  more  attention  to  the  utilitarian 
side,  with  sundry  conveniences,  and  with 
the  fluted  legs  which  Sheraton  generally 
uses.  His  designs  show  sideboards  also  with 
ornamental  brass  rails  at  the  back,  holding 
candelabra. 

His  desks  and  writing-tables  are  carefully 
and  minutely  described,  so  that  the  manifold 
combinations  and  contrivances  can  be  accu- 
rately made 

Sheraton's  later  furniture  was  heavy  and 
generally  ugly,  following  the  Empire  fashions. 


and  his  fame  rests  upon  the  designs  in  his  first 
book.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  English 
cabinet-makers,  although  he  had  many  follow- 
ers in  England  and  in  America. 

After  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ttiry,  the  fashionable  f iimitiu-e  was  in  the  heavy 
clumsy  styles  which  were  introduced  with  the 
Empire,  until  the  period  of  ugly  black  walnut 
furniture,  which  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

While  there  have  always  been  a  few  who 
collected  antique  furniture,  the  general  taste 
for  collecting  began  with  the  interest  kindled 
by  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  collector  of  old  furniture 
and  china  was  jeered  at ;  and  one  who  would, 
even  twenty  years  since,  buy  an  old  *' high- 
boy" rather  than  a  new  black  walnut  chiffo- 
nier, was  looked  upon  as  '*  queer."  All  that  is 
now  changed.  The  chiffonier  is  banished  for 
the  high-boy,  when  the  belated  collector  can 
secure  one,  and  the  influence  of  antique  fur- 
niture may  be  seen  in  the  immense  quantity  of 
new  furniture  modeled  after  the  antique 
designs,  but  not  made,  alas,  with  the  care  and 
thought  for  durability  which  were  bestowed 
upon  furniture  by  the  old  cabinet-makers. 
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Briefly,  the  poetical  work 
of  Mr.  William  Watson  is  con- 
tained in  some  ten  different 
volumes  ranging  in  date  from 
1880  to  the  present  day.  But 
the  measure  of  a  poet  is  never 
estimated  by  the  number  of 
his  published  works.  That 
Mr.  Watson's  poetry  is  not 
known  more  widely  than  it  is, 
is  due  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
subjects  and  the  thoughtful- 
ness  with  which  he  treats  them. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  all  his  verse  is  of  a 
serious  nature.  Such  is  not  the  case.  He  brings  to 
certain  of  his  shorter  pieces  a  dehcate  and  fanciftd 
touch,  a  lyric  lilt,  and  a  happy  felicity  of  expression 
that  raises  his  verse  far  above  the  commonplace 
and  above  the  desultory  dabblings  of  the  dilettante. 

'I  DO  NOT  ASK" 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  my  fill 

Of  wine,  or  love,  or  fame. 
I  do  not,  for  a  little  ill, 

Against  the  gods  exclaim. 

One  boon  of  Fortune  I  implore 

With  one  petition  kneel: 
At  least  caress  me  noty  before 

Thou  break  me  on  thy  wheel. 

SONG 

Oh,  like  a  queen's  her  happy  tread. 
And  like  a  queen's  her  golden  head ! 
But  oh,  at  last,  when  aJl  is  said. 

Her  woman's  heart  for  me! 

We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
'Xcath  oaks  that  mused  and  pines  that  dreamed. 
A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed. 
So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free! 

A^  heaven  drew  nigh  to  hear  her  sing. 
When  from  her  lips  her  soul  took  wing; 
The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering. 
The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  oh,  her  happy  queenly  tread, 
And  oh,  her  queenly  golden  head ! 
But  oh,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said. 
Her  woman's  heart  for  me! 

NIGHT  ON  CURBAR  EDGE 

No  echo  of  man's  life  pursues  my  ears; 
Nothing  disputes  this  Desolation  s  reign ; 
^toge  comes  not,  this  dread  temple  to  profane, 
Where  time  by  seons  reckons,  not  by  years. 
Its  patient  form  one  crag,  sole  stranded,  rears, 
Tg^  of  whate'er  is  destined  to  remain, 
While  yon  still  host  encamped  on  night's  waste  plain 
Keeps  armM  watch,  a  million  quivering  spears. 

♦Prom  Selected  Poems.     William  Watson.   London  and  New 
i<^a:  John  LazM.     Copyriffht,  190a,  by  John  Lane. 


Hushed  are  the  wild  and  wing'd  lives  of  the  moor. 
The  sleeping  sheep  nestle  'neath  ruined  wall. 
Or  unhewn  stones  in  random  concourse  hurled: 
SoHtude,  sleepless,  listens  at  Fate's  door; 
And  there  is  built  and  'stablisht  over  all 
Tremendous  silence,  older  than  the  world. 

ELUSION 

Where  shall  I  find  thee,  Joy?     By  what  great  marge 
With  the  strong  seas  exulting?  on  what  peaks 
Rapt?  or  astray  within  what  forest  bourn. 
Thy  light  hands  parting  the  resilient  boughs? 

Hast  thou  no  answer?     .     .     .     Ah,  in  mine  own 

breast 
Except  imsought  thou  spring,  though  I  go  forth 
And  tease  the  waves  for  news  of  thee,  and   make 
Importunate  inquisition  of  the  woods 
If  thou  didst  pass  that  way,  I  shall  but  find 
The  brief  print  of  thy  footfall  on  sere  leaves 
And  the  salt  brink,  and  woo  thy  touch  in  vain. 

LUX  PERDITA 

Thine  were  the  weak,  slight  hands 

That  might  have  taken  this  strong  soul,  and  bent 

Its  stubborn  substance  to  thy  soft  intent, 

And  botmd  it  unresisting,  with  such  bands 

As  not  the  arm  of  envious  heaven  had  rent. 

Thine  were  the  calming  eyes 

That  round  my  pinnace  cotdd  have  stilled  the  sea. 
And  drawn  thy  voyager  home,  and  bid  him  be 
Pure  with  their  pureness,  with  their  wisdom  wise, 
Merged  in  their  light,  and  greatly  lost  in  thee. 

But  thou — thou  passed'st  on, 

With  whiteness  clothed  of  dedicated  days. 

Cold,  like  a  star;  and  me  in  alien  ways 

Thou  leftest  following  life's  chance  lure,  where 

shone 
The  wandering  gleam  that  beckons  and  betrays. 

THE  FRONTIER 

At  the  hushed  brink  of  twilight — when,  as  though 
Some  solemn  journeying  phantom  paused  to  lay 
An  ominous  finger  on  the  awestruck  day, 
Earth  holds  her  breath  till  that  great  presence  go — 
A  moment  comes  of  visionary  glow, 
Pendulous  'twixt  the  gold  hour  and  the  gray, 
Lovelier  than  these,  more  eloquent  than  they 
Of  memory,  foresight,  and  life's  ebb  and  flow. 

So  have  I  known,  in  some  fair  woman's  face. 

While  viewless  yet  was  Time's  more  gross  imprint. 

The  first,  faint,  hesitant,  elusive  hint 

Of  that  invasion  of  the  vandal  years 

Seem  deeper  beauty  than  youth's  cloudless  grace, 

Wake  subtler  dreams,  and  touch  me  nigh  to  tears. 
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The  trapper  shoulders  his  musket,  and 
keeping  to  the  open,  where  he  can  travel  fast 
on  the  long  snow-shoes,  sets  out  for  the  next 
tramp  The  man-shadow  grows  longer.  It  is 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  all  the  shadows 
merge  into  the  purple  gloom  of  early  evening; 
but  the  Indian  travels  on;  for  the  circuit  of 
traps  leads  back  to  his 
lodge. 

The  wolf  thief  may 
not  be  far  off;  so  the 
man  takes  his  musket 
from  the  case.  He 
may  chance  a  shot  at 
the  enemy.  Where 
there  are  woods, 
wolves  run  under 
cover,  keeping  behind 
a  fringe  of  brush  to 
windward.  The  wind 
carries  scent  of  danger 
from  the  open,  and  the 
brush  forms  an  am- 
buscade. Man  tracks, 
where  man's  dog 
might  scent  the  trail 
of  a  wolf,  the  wolf 
clears  at  a  long  bound. 
He  leaps  over  open 
spaces,  if  he  can;  and 
if  he  can't,  crouches 
low  till  he  has  passed 
the  exposure. 

The  trapper  swings 
forward  in  long, 
straight  strides,  wast- 
ing not  an  inch  of 
ground,  deviating 
neither  to  right  nor 
left  by  as  much  space 

as  a  white  man  takes  to  turn  on  his  heels. 
Suddenly  the  trapper's  dog  utters  a  low  whine 
and  stops  with  ears  pricked  forward  towards 
the  brush.  At  the  same  moment  the  Indian, 
who  has  been  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  woods, 
sees  a  form  rise  out  of  the  earth  among  the 
shadows.     He  is  not  surprised;  for  he  knows 

•From  The  Story  of  the  Trapper.      A.  C.  Laut.     New  York: 
D.  AppletOD  &  Co.     Copjrri^t,  1902,  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 


the  way  the  wolf  travels,  and  the  fox  trap 
could  not  have  been  robbed  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  The  man  thinks  he  has  come  on  the 
thieves  going  to  the  next  trap.  That  is  what 
the  wolf  means  him  to  think.  And  the  man, 
too,  dissembles ;  for  as  he  looks  the  form  fades 
into  the  gloom,  and  he  decides  to  nm  on  paral- 
lel to  the  brushwood, 
with  his  gun  ready. 
J\ist  ahead  is  a  break 
in  the  shrubbery.  At 
the  clearing  he  can  see 
how  many  wolves  there 
are,  and  as  he  is  head- 
ing home  there  is  little 
danger. 

But  at  the  clearing 
nothing  crosses.  The 
dog  dashes  off  to  the 
woods  with  wild  bark- 
ing, and  the  trapper 
scans  the  long,  white 
stretch  leading  back 
between  the  bushes  to 
a  horizon  that  is 
already  dim  in  the  steel 
grays  of  twilight. 

Half    a    mile   down 
this  open  way,  off  the 
homeward  route  of  his 
traps,  a  wolfish   figure 
looms     black     against 
the  snow — and  stands! 
The  dog  prances  round 
and    round    as    if    he 
would  hold  the  creature 
for  his  master* s  shot; 
and  the  Indian  calcu- 
lates— "After  all,  there 
is  only  one." 
What  a  chance  to  approach  it  under  cover, 
as  it  has  approached  his  traps!     The  stars  are 
already  pricking  the   blue  darkness  in  cold, 
steel  points,  and  the  Northern  Lights  are  swing- 
ing through  the  gloom  like  mystic  censors  to  an 
invisible  Spirit,  the   Spirit  of  the  still,  white, 
wide,  northern  wastes.     It  is  as  clear  as  day. 
One  thought  of  his  loss  at  the  fox  trap  sends 
the   Indian   flitting   through   the   underwoods 
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like  a  hunted  partridge.  The  sharp  bark- 
ing of  the  dog  increases  in  fury  and  when  the 
trapper  emerges  in  the  open,  he  finds  the  wolf 
has  straggled  a  htindred  yards  further.  That 
was  the  meaning  of  the  dog's  alarm.  Going 
back  to  cover,  the  hunter  again  advances. 
But  the  wolf  keeps  moving  leisurely,  and  each 
time  the  man  sights  his  game  it  is  still  out  of 
range  for  the  old-fashioned  musket.  The  man 
runs  faster  now,  determined  to  get  abreast  of 
the  wolf,  and  utterly  heedless  of  the  incrjeasing 
danger,  as  each  step  puts  greater  distance 
between  him  and  his  lodge.  He  will  pass  the 
wolf,  come  out  in  front,  and  shoot. 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
to  get  his  aim,  there  is  no  wolf,  and  the  dog  is 
barking  furiously  at  his  own  moofilit  shadow. 
The  wolf,  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind,  has 
apparently  disappeared  into  the  ground,  just 
as  he  always  seems  to  rise  from  the  earth. 
The  trapper  thinks  of  the  "loup-garou,"  but 
no  wolf-demon  of  native  legend  devoured  the 
very  real  substance  of  that  fox. 

The  dog  stops  barking,  gives  a  whine,  and 
skulks  to  his  master's  feet,  while  the  trapper 
becomes    suddenly    aware    of    low-crouching 
forms  gliding  through  the  tmderbrush.    Eyes 
look  out  of  the  dark  in  the  flash  of  green  lights 
from  a  prism.     The  figiu-es  are  in  hiding,  but 
the  moon  is  shining  with  a  silvery  clearness 
that   throws   moving   wolf   shadows   on   the 
snow  to  the  trapper's  very  feet. 
Then  the  man  knows  that  he  has  been  tricked. 
The  Indian  knows  the  wolf-pack  too  well  to 
attempt  flight  from  these  sleuths  of  the  forest. 
He  knows,  too,  one  thing  that  wolves  of  the 
forest  and  prairie  hold  in  deadly  fear — fire. 
Two  or  three  shots  ring  into  the  darkness,  fol- 
lowed by  a  yelping  howl,  which  tells  him  there 
is  one  wolf  less,  and  the  others  will  hold  off 
at  a  safe  distance.     Contrary  to  the  wood- 
man's traditions  of  chopping  only  on  a  windy 
day,  the  Indian  whips  out  his  axe  and  chops 
with  all  his  might  till  he  has  wood  enough  for 
a  roaring   fire.     That   will   keep   the   rascals 
Bway  till  the  pack  goes  off  in  full  cry,  or  day- 
light comes. 

Whittling  a  limber  branch  from  a  sapling, 
the  Indian  hastily  makes  a  bow,  and  shoots 
arrow  after  arrow  with  the  tip  in  flame  to  high 
imd-air,  hoping  to  signal  the  far-off  lodges. 
But  the  night  is  too  clear.  The  sky  is  silver 
frith  stars,  and  moonlight  and  reflected  enow- 
^lare.  and  the  Northern  Lights  flicker  and  wane 
md  fade  and  flame  with  a  brilliancy  that  dims 
^  tiny  blase  of  the  arrow  signal.  The  smoke 
?iiin^  from  liis  fire  in  a  straight  colimin  falls  at 


the  height  of  the  trees,  for  the  frost  lies  on  the 
land  heavy,  palpable,  impenetrable.  And  for 
all  the  frost  is  thick  to  the  touch,  the  night  is 
as  clear  as  burnished  steel.  That  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  northern  cold.  The  air  seems  to 
become  absolutely  compressed  with  the  cold; 
but  that  same  cold  freezes  out  and  precipitates 
every  particle  of  floating  moisture  till  earth 
and  sky,  moon  and  stars,  shine  with  the 
glistening  of  polished  metal. 

A  curious  crackling,  like  the  rustling  of  a  flag 
in  a  gale,  comes  through  the  tightening  silence. 
The  intelligent  half-breed  says  this  is  from  the 
Northern  Lights.  The  white  man  says  it  is 
electric  activity  in  compressed  air.  The  Indian 
says  it  is  a  Spirit,  and  he  may  mutter  the  words 
of  the  braves  in  death  chant: 

If  I  die,  I  die  valiant. 

I  go  to  death  fearless. 

I  die  a  brave  man. 

I  go  to  those  heroes  who  die  without  fear. 

Hours  pass.  The  trapper  gives  over  shoot- 
ing fire  arrows  into  the  air.  He  heaps  his  fire 
and  watches,  musket  in  hand.  The  light  of 
the  moon  is  white  like  statuary.  The  snow  is 
pure  as  statuary.  The  snow-edged  trees  are 
chiseled  clear  like  statuary;  and  the  silence  i? 
of  stone.  Only  the  snap  of  the  blaze,  the 
crackling  of  the  frosted  air,  and  the  break  of  a 
twig  back  among  the  brush,  where  something 
has  moved,  and  the  little,  low,  smothered 
barkings  of  the  dog  on  guard. 

By-and-by  the  rustling  through  the  brush 
ceases,  and  the  dog  at  last  lowers  his  ears  and 
lidfe  quiet.  The  trapper  throws  a  stick  into 
the  woods  and  sends  the  dog  after  it.  The  dog 
comes  back  without  any  barkings  of  alarm. 
The  man  knows  that  the  wolves  have  drawn 
off.  Will  he  wait  out  that  long,  Northern  night  ? 
He  has  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  piece  of 
pemmican.  The  heavy  frost  drowsiness  will 
come  presently;  and  if  he  falls  asleep  the  fire 
will  go  out.  An  hoiu-'s  run  will  carry  him  home, 
but  to  make  speed  with  the  snowshoes  he  must 
run  in  the  open,  exposed  to  all  watchers. 

When  an  Indian  balances  motives,  the 
motive  of  hunger  invariably  prevails.  Pulling 
up  his  hood,  belting  in  the  caribou  coat,  and 
kicking  up  the  dog,  the  trapper  strikes  out  for 
the  open  way  leading  back  to  the  line  of  his 
traps  and  the  hollow  where  the  lodges  have 
been  built  for  shelter  against  wind.  There  is 
another  reason  for  building  lodges  in  a  hollow. 
Sound  of  the  hunter  will  not  carry  to  the  game ; 
but  neither  will  sound  of  the  game  carry  to  the 
hunter. 
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And  if  the  game  should  turn  hunter  and  the 
man  turn  hunted!  The  trapper  speeds  down 
the  snowy  slope,  striding,  sliding,  coasting, 
vaulting  over  hummocks  of  snow,  glissading 
down  the  drifts,  leaping  rather  than  running. 
The  frosty  air  acts  as  a  conductor  to  sound, 
and  the  frost  films  come  in  stings  against  the 
face  of  the  man  whose  eye,  ear,  and  touch  are 
strained  for  danger.  It  is  the  dog  that  catches 
the  first  breath  of  peril,  uttering  a  smothered 
*'woo!  woo!"  The  trapper  tries  to  persuade 
himself  the  alarm  was  only  the  far  scream  of 
a  wolf -hunted  lynx,  but  it  comes  again,  deep 
and  faint,  like  an  echo  in  a  dome.  One  glance 
over  his  shoulder  shows  him  black  forms  on 
the  snow-crest  against  the  sky. 

He  has  been  tricked  again,  and  knows  how 
the  fox  feels  before  the  dogs  in  full  cry. 

The  trapper  is  no  longer  a  man.  He  is  a 
hunted  thing  with  terror  crazing  his  blood 
and  the  sleuthhounds  of  the  wild  on  his  trail. 
Something  goes  wrong  with  his  snow-shoe. 
Stooping  to  right  the  slip-strings,  he  sees  that 
the  dog's  feet  have  been  cut  by  the  snow  crust 
and  are  bleeding.  It  is  life  for  life  now;  the 
old.  hard,  inexorable  Mosaic  law  that  has  no 
new  dispensation  in  the  northern  wilderness,  and 
demands  that  a  beast's  life  shall  not  sacrifice  a 
man's. 

One  blow  of  his  gun  and  the  dog  is  dead. 

The  far,  faint  howl  has  deepened  to  a  loud, 
exultant  bay.  The  wolf -pack  are  in  full  cry. 
The  man  has  rounded  the  open  alley  between 
the  trees  and  is  speeding  down  the  hillside 
winged  with  fear.  He  hears  the  pack  pause 
where  the  dog  fell.  That  gives  him  respite. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  the  man-shadow  flits 
before  on  the  snow  like  an  enemy  heading  him 
back.  The  deep  bay  comes  again,  hard, 
metallic,  resonant,  nearer!  He  feels  the  snow- 
shoe  slipping,  but  dare  not  pause.  A  great 
drift  thrusts  across  his  way  and  the  shadow 
in  front  runs  slower.  They  are  gaining  on 
him.  He  hardly  knows  whether  the  crunch 
of  snow  and  pantings  for  breath  are  his  own 
or  his  pursuer's.  At  the  crest  of  the  drift  he 
braces  himself  and  goes  to  the  bottom  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  sled  on  a  slide. 

The  slant  moonlight  throws  another  shadow 
on  the  snow  at  his  heels. 

It  is  the  leader  of  the  pack.  The  man  ttims 
and  tosses  up  his  arms — an  Indian  trick  to 
stop  pursuit.  Then  he  fires.  The  ravening 
hunter  of  man  that  has  been  ambushing  him 
half  the  day  rolls  over  with  a  piercing  howl. 

The  man  is -off  .and  away. 


If  he  only  had  the  quick  rifle  with  which 
white  men  and  a  body-guard  of  guides  hunt 
down  with  a  single  quarry,  he  would  be  safe 
enough  now.  But  the  old  musket  is  slow  load- 
ing, and  speed  will  serve  him  better  than 
another  shot. 

Then  the  snow-shoe  slips  completely  over  his 
instep  to  his  ankle,  throwing  the  racquet  on 
edge  and  clogging  him  back.  Before  he  can 
right  it  they  are  upon  him.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  face  and  fight  to  the  last 
breath.  His  hood  falls  back,  and  he  wheels 
with  the  moonlight  full  in  his  eyes  and  the 
Northern  Lights  waving  their  mystic  flames 
high  overhead.  On  one  side,  far  away,  are 
the  tepee  peaks  of  the  lodges;  on  the  other, 
the  solemn,  shadowy,  snow- wreathed  trees, 
like  funeral  watchers — watchers  of  how  many 
brave  deaths  in  a  desolate,  lonely  land  where 
no  man  raises  a  cross  to  him  who  fought  well 
and  died  without  fear! 

The  wolf -pack  attacks  in  two  ways.  In  front, 
by  burying  the  red-gummed  fangs  in  the  vic- 
tim's throat;  in  the  rear,  by  snapping  at  the 
sinews  of  the  runner's  legs — called  hamstring- 
ing. Who  taught  them  this  devilish  ingenuity 
of  attack  ?  The  same  hard  master  who  teaches 
the  Indian  to  be  as  merciless  as  he  is  brave — 
hunger! 

Catching  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  he  beats 
back  the  snapping  red  mouths  with  the  butt 
of  his  weapon,  and  the  foremost  beasts  roll 
under. 

But  the  wolves  are  fighting  from  zest  of  the 
chase  now,  as  much  as  from  hunger.  Leaping 
over  their  dead  fellows,  they  dodge  the  coming 
sweep  of  the  uplifted  arm,  and  crouch  to 
spring.  A  great  brute  is  reaching  for  the  for- 
ward bound,  but  a  mean,  small  wolf  sneaks  to 
the  rear  of  the  hunter's  fighting  shadow. 
When  the  man  swings  his  arm  and  draws  back 
to  strike  this  miserable  cur,  that  could  not 
have  worried  the  trapper's  dog,  makes  a  quick 
snap  at  the  bend  of  his  knees. 

Then  the  trapper's  feet  give  below  him.  The 
wolf  has  bitten  the  knee  sinews  to  the  bone. 
The  pack  leap  up,  and  the  man  goes  down. 


And  when  the  spring  thaw  came  to  carry 
away  the  heavy  snow  that  fell  over  the  north- 
land  that  night,  the  Indians  traveling  to  their 
summer  hunting-grounds  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  man.  Around  it  were  the  bon^s  of  three 
dead  wolves,  and  further  up  the  hill  were  the 
bleaching  remains  of  a  fourth. 
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FIOMDA  CAMPINtt  .  .A.  R.  DUQMORE.  .COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

People  couple  the  name  of  Florida  with 
snakes  and  mosquitoes,  and  shudder  at  the 
very  idea  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  such  a 
pest-ridden  country.  I  have  spent  many 
months  camping  in  this  country,  with  and 
without  a  tent,  sleeping  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
shooting  in  swamps  and  in  pine  lands — and 
two  rattlesnakes  only  have  I  seen  (both  within 
a  city  limit) .  Moccasins  are  common  in  places, 
but  they  are  too  slow  in  their  movements 
to  cause  much  fear. 

As  for  mosquitoes,  about  which  one  is 
always  questioned,  except  along  the  coast 
they  are  seldom  troublesome  during  the  winter 
months ;  a  net  to  cover  the  bed  may  be  carried, 
but  it  will  seldom  be  needed.  Far  more  of  a 
nuisance  than  either  mosquitoes  or  snakes 
are  the  turkey  buzzards.  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  meat  is  safe  from  their  searching  eyes  and 
ravenous  appetites  unless  it  is  carefully 
covered,  so  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  few 
cheese-cloth  bags  of  various  sizes  in  which  meat 
may  be  hidden. 

The    country   is    divided    into    hammocks 
f^rairies,   open  and  cypress  swamps,   live-oak 
woods,    palmetto     islands,    and    the    endless 
wastes  of  stunted  pine  land.     Hammocks  are 
thickly    wooded    places    with    rich    soil,    but 
inaccessible,    owing   to   the    dense    tangle    of 
vines  and  scrub.     The  shooting  is  good  if  you 
can  get  at  it.     Black  bears,  wild  cats,  and  other 
animals   hide   in   the   jungles,    comparatively 
fiafe    from    the  attacks  of    man.     A    Florida 
"»rairie  is  a  restricted,  low,  sandy  flat,  with  a 
thin    and   irregular  scattering  of  poor  grass. 
I  lere  and  there  are  small  shallow  pools  around 
which  birds  flock  In  immense  numbers.     Deer, 
wild  pigfs  (descendants  of  the  domestic  pig) ,  as 
•^-ell  as  'coons  and  other  "varmints,"  frequent 
these  prairies;  they  are  the  feeding-places  for 
the   stately  whooping  crane,  who  is  a  vege- 
tarian by  nature:  and  sometimes  turkeys  feed 
ilong    the   edges.     The   open   swamps   which 
orm  a  considerable  part  of  Florida,  especially 
■»f  the  southern  half,  are  full  of  water-fowl ;  but 
he  finest  shooting,  with  gun  or  camera,  is  in  the 
:y press   s'wamps.     These  are  very  abundant. 
Each  of  the  smaller  ones  is  a  pond,  frequently 
;cven  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  surrounded  by  a 
:«lt  of  cypress  trees  and  a  scant  growth  of 


myrtle  and  other  bushes.  On  the  outer  edge 
of  this  belt  maple  trees  are  interspersed  with 
the  cypress,  while  beyond  is  a  flat,  bare  strip 
of  land,  anjnvhere  from  fifty  to  foiu"  hundred 
feet  wide  and  usually  bordered  by  palmetto  and 
pine.  Some  of  these  cypress  swamps  are  of 
immense  size,  one  being,  I  believe,  over;  forty 
miles  long.  In  them  are  found  nearly  every 
animal  and  bird  known  to  Florida.  Usually 
palmetto  ** islands'*  exist  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cypress  swamps — slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  camping  sites.  The  cabbage 
palmetto  affords  shade,  kindling,  bed.  and 
food.  The  live-oak  country  has  little  to 
recommend  it.  except  that  it  offers  the  most 
beautiful  of  camping  sites  and  abundant  bed» 
ding  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  moss.  The  wood 
is  scarcely  suitable  for  a  camp-fire,  as  its  smoke 
inflames  the  eyes  to  a  painful  degree. 


TREED  BY  A  MANIAC aNaNNATI  ENQUIRER 

I  was  sent  out  one  day  to  find  the  trouble 
between  the  office  and  the  insane  hospital. 
"Shooting  trouble**  is  what  we  call  it.  I  fol- 
lowed the  line  all  the  way  out,  and  found  the 
difficulty  lay  between  a  40-foot  pole  and  the 
'phone  in  the  men's  building. 

An  attendant  escorted  me  from  place  to 
place,  but  while  I  was  in  the  hall  examining 
the  telephone  he  was  called  away.  I  was  busy 
with  my  work  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder  and  a  voice  at  my  elbow  said: 

"Say,  is  that  the  safe  where  you  put  my 
money?" 

Astonished,  I  looked  up  and  into  the  face 
of  an  elderly  man,  who  looked  every  inch  the 
gentleman,  being  neatly  and  carefully  dressed. 
For  a  moment  I  was  too  much  surprised  to 
answer,  for  his  appearance  at  first  belied  the 
inference  I  drew  from  his  question,  but  closer 
observation  revealed  an  unnatural  expression 
in  his  eyes:  so,  remembering  where  I  was.  I 
knew  he  was  a  maniac.  Thinking  to  humor 
him,  I  said: 

"Yes,  I  put  it  there ;  it  is  a  good  place  for  it." 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  caught  up  a  heavy  stool 
that  was  standing  near  and  brought  it  down 
with  all  his  might  on  the  telephone,  crushing  it. 

"Give  it  to  me  quick — quick!"  he  gasped, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  give  him  anjrthing^but  just 
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started  on  a  run  for  the  door,  and  there  met  the 
attendant,  who  soon  quieted  the  poor  fellow 
and  led  him  away. 

I  had  to  make  another  trip  to  the  city  for 
another  telephone,  and  as  it  was  late  by  this 
time  I  didn't  go  back  until  the  next  day.  When 
I  got  out  there  I  found  several  ''trusties** 
guarded  by  their  keepers  working  in  the  garden. 
I  saw  my  friend  of  the  day  before  busy  with  a 
large  knife  topping  turnips.  He  glanced  up 
at  me,  and  I  saw  a  quick,  angry  gleam  shoot 
into  his  eyes. 

I  had  to  climb  a  tree  in  an  isolated  part  of 
the  yard  to  unfasten  a  wire  that  had  in  some 
way  caught  on  a  limb.  I  connected  my  test 
set  and  called  up  the  wire  chief  and  explained 
the  case  to  him,  so  with  the  work  I  had  done 
and  talking  to  him,  twenty  minutes  must  have 
passed.  I  started  to  get  down,  and  when  I 
reached  the  lower  limb  looked  for  a  place  to 
drop.  But  I  didn't  drop,  for  there,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  stood  my  crazy  man  the 
knife  still  in  his  hand. 

"Come  down!  he  yelled.  **I  know  you. 
You  are  the  man  that  stole  my  five  thousand. 
Give  it  up  to  me  or  I  will  kill  you,  you  thief! 
Come  down  or  I  will  come  up  there  and  cut  your 
heart  out!" 

But  I  didn't  come.  I  scrambled  higher  and 
yelled  for  help,  though  none  came. 

The  maniac  found  a  heavy  board  near,  and, 
placing  it  against  the  tree,  started  to  climb  up, 
but  in  his  hurry  and  excitement  he  did  not 
place  it  securely,  and  when  he  was  about  half- 
way up  it  slipped  and  he  went  sprawling  to  the 
ground.  He  got  on  his  feet  and  tried  it  once 
more.  Again  and  again  he  tried  it.  but  it 
would  slip  and  throw  him.  Several  times, 
however,  he  came  within  an  inch  of  reaching 
the  lower  limb,  from  which  he  could  have 
easily  climbed  up  to  where  I  was. 

About  this  time  another  inmate  came  saun- 
tering along  and  at  once  took  a  hand  in  the 
game  and  held  the  plank  for  my  friend,  who 
soon  made  good  headway,  and  I  saw  in  a  few 
moments  he  would  reach  me. 

I  yelled  again,  but  no  one  came.  At  that 
instant  an  idea  flashed  into  my  brain.  I 
quickly  attached  the  test  set  and  called  the 
wire  chief  at  the  office. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  call  up  the  insane  hos- 
pital and  tell  them  to  send  help  to  me,  or  I 
am  a  dead  man.  There  are  two  lunatics  after 
me  and  one  of  them  is  coming  up  the  tree 
with  a  knife  a  foot  long.  Hurry,  hurry,  for 
God's  sake!" 

With  a  surprised  exclamation  he  cut  me  out. 


I  looked  down  and  found  the  man  was  in  the 
tree'  and  was  coming  toward  me,  snarling  like 
a  wildcat. 

"Look  at  this.  Ain't  it  a  beaut?  Won't 
it  cut  you,  though?  It  is  sharp,  sharp.  I 
will  cut  you  up  like  a  steak." 

He  started  toward  me,  and  had  one  hand 
on  my  foot,  and  I  had  just  raised  the  other 
to  kick  him,  when  several  keei>ers  rushed 
up.  Two  of  them  climbed  the  tree,  and  just 
as  he  raised  the  knife  to  strike  they  reached 
him  and  threw  a  rope  around  him. 


THE  HUNT  FOR  THE  POSSUM  N.  Y.  SUN 

In  the  autumn  the  possum  is  toothsoire 
fat  with  nuts  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and 
every  night,  moonshine  or  starshine,  invites 
men  to  his  destruction.  During  the  day  the 
little  composite — a  pig  in  nose,  a  squirrel  in 
claws,  and  a  combination  of  rat  and  monkey 
in  the  appearance  and  the  powers  of  its  pre- 
hensile tail — forages  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
trees,  digging,  climbing  and  eating — ^always 
eating.  When  night  comes  he  stows  himself 
away  in  a  hollow  trunk  or  hangs  by  his  tail 
from  a  high  branch  to  enjoy  a  little  well  earned 
repose. 

The  hunstmen  prepare  themselves  to  search 
for  him  by  getting  together  all  the  dogs  that 
the  settlement  possesses.  A  motley  collection 
of  curs  they  are,  yet  in  spite  of  their  being 
white,  gray,  brown,  yellow  and  black,  or  a 
combination  of  any  two  of  these  colors,  and  in 
spite  of  their  being  of  assorted  sizes  and  pos- 
sessing tails  of  a  wonderful  variety  of  lengths 
and  of  dubious  straightness,  they  all  show 
traces  of  hound  blood.  Long  ears  seem  to  per- 
sist when  color,  size  and  tails  vary,  and  a  cur 
of  even  the  most  doubtful  lineage  will  have 
in  its  voice  a  hint  of  that  rich  mellowness  that 
makes  a  hound's  bay  the  most  heart  stirrinjj 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  next  indispensable  requisite  for  a  hunt 
if  there  is  no  moon,  is  a  supply  of  torches 
Lanterns  are  all  very  well,  but  subject  to  acci 
dent  when  their  bearers  are  pushing  their  wai 
through  rhododendron  thickets.  Pine  torch^ 
have  no  glass  to  break,  and  are  within  th 
reach  of  any  one  who  can  wield  an  axe.  Th 
resinous  heart  of  an  old  pine  tree  will  furnish 
whole  party  with  illumination. 

The  dogs  trot  on  meekly  enough  xintil  one  vj 
them  strikes  a  scent,  when  they  tear  off  \m; 
an  excited  and  exciting  woohoo.  If  the  ira 
is  good  it  will  lead  them  to  some  tree  that 
'possum  is  using  for  a  dormitory.  When  t1 
men  come  up  the  dogs  are  standing  in  a  cirq 
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n6se  to  the  tree  and  wagging  their  tails  in 
ecstasy,  while  the  object  of  their  search 
crouches  on  a  limb  above  them  and  shows  his 
sharp,  white  teeth. 

Or  there  may  be  no  possum  in  sight,  and 
then  the  task  of  catching  him  requires  more 
effort  than  the  mere  shaking  of  a  bough.  If  he 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  heart  of  a  hollow  tree 
there  are  two  methods  of  capture.  Sometimes 
it  is  enough  to  cut  a  hole  through  into  the 
cavity,  and  the  **  varmint,"  frightened  by  the 
lights  and  the  noise,  will  scramble  out  in  the 
dash  for  the  freedom  that  he  has  small  chance 
of  winning,  between  his  human  and  his  canine 
foes. 

Sometimes  this  method  does  not  suffice,  and 
he  is  smoked  out.  A  "smudge"  is  started  in 
the  tree's  hollow,  and  as  its  smoke  rushes 
upward  through  the  emptiness,  as  through  a 
chimney,  every  living  thing  that  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  ready-made  home  climbs,  crawls 
and  flies  out  at  the  top,  or  falls  down,  choked, 
and  is  pulled  out  through  the  "varmint"  hole. 


A   MISHAP  ON   ZUYDER   ZEE...CHAS.   EDWARDS. .. MACMILUNt 

I  was  on  skates  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  lay 
before  me.  I  had  the  route  much  to  myself. 
Already  there  was  a  fair  traffic  of  skaters  on 
the  Monnickendam  thoroughfare — a  black 
figure  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards; 
here  were  only  one  eager  boy  in  a  vast  blue 
comforter,  who  attached  himself  to  me  to 
speculate  at  his  leisure  about  my  Sheffield 
skates,  a  sweeper  or  two,  skating  in  the  keen 
cold,  earning  their  fifths  of  a  penny  hardly, 
poor  souls — and  that  was  all.  The  Zuyder 
Zee  still  kept  its  distance  cloaked;  Volendam 
was  as  invisible  as  Monnickendam.  I  might, 
from  all  appearances,  have  been  bound  for  the 
North  Pole. 

There  was  one  more  sweeper,  this  time  a 
wry  little  parody  of  the  man,  unfortunate  (as 
the  phrase  goes),  like  the  idiot  boy  in  the 
Markem  chimney  comer;  and  then  I  'had  a 
bare  horizon  before  me.  Something  led  me 
to  pause  and  exchange  words  with  this  poor 
fellow.  He  had  a  very  red  face,  but  his  lack 
of  intellect  was  his  most  conspicuous  quality. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  gave  him  two 
copper  coins  instead  of  the  usual,  though 
not  imperative,  dole  of  one.  At  least,  I 
suppose  it  was  good  luck ;  it  might  at  any  rate 
have  been  fatal  if  I  had  passed  him  by  at  the 
run  without  taking  hand  from  pocket.  One 
cannot  be  axiomatic  about  the  brains  of  an 
unfortunate.     Be  that  as  it  may,  a  minute  or 


two  later  I  was  through  the  ice,  and  no  one  but 
the  unfortunate  was  in  sight. 

I  deserved  the  accident.  Had  I  kept  to  the 
route  sketched  out  by  the  reed  tufts  I  should 
have  had  my  safety  assured.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  seducing  patch  away  to  the  left,  black 
and  glassy,  virgin  ice  in  fact;  and  when  I  was 
in  the  very  middle  of  it,  crack  it  went,  and  my 
feet  lost  bottom.  It  was  quite  a  comfortable 
let  down,  all  things  considered,  and  free  from 
any  violent  shock.  I  found  myself  surveying 
the  Zuyder  Zee  from  my  elbows,  interested  at 
first  rather  than  alarmed  by  the  new  nature 
of  the  prospect. 

But  some  five  minutes  of  careful  struggling 
much  changed  the  situation.  Twice  I  man- 
aged to  get  one  leg  out,  once  both  legs  to  the 
very  tip  of  my  skates.  Discreet  spread-eagling 
might,  I  hoped,  do  the  business  and  enable 
me  to  crawl  to  the  sound  margin  and  so  home 
somewhere,  in  dismal  plight  enough,  yet  whole 
in  bone  and  wind.  But  each  effort  ended 
in  failure  and  an  enlargement  of  the  black,  and 
now,  forbidding  pool  behind  me.  Then,  with 
shortening  breath,  I  understood  that  I  was  in  a 
mess.  The  half-witted  sweeper  was  in  sight,  of 
course,  but  he  seemed  unreasonably  remote, 
and  moreover  he  was  plying  his  broom  with 
his  back  toward  me. 

Clearly  it  was  advisable  to  shout.  I  felt 
numb  already  and,  which  troubled  me  more, 
the  ice  on  each  side  was  gradually  dipping 
from  the  horizontal  under  the  weight  of  my 
arms.  I  shouted  several  times  before  my 
sweeper  even  stopped  sweeping.  He  looked 
up,  did  not  see  me,  and  renewed  his  simple 
labors.  This  time  I  was  determined  that  he 
should  hear  and  understand ;  and  he  did  both. 
Up  went  his  arms  in  dismay  and  he,  too,  shouted. 

But  to  my  idiot  now  came  another  man,  tall 
and  broad,  with  a  capable  look  about  the 
shoulders ;  even  at  a  distance,  he  had  a  rousingly 
practical  air.  The  sight  of  him  acted  like  a 
tonic  to  my  drowsing  energies  and  again  I 
shouted,  for  the  minutes  were  passing  and  my 
props  were  drooping  methodically.  I  knew 
pretty  well  that  I  should  have  little  power  or 
finger-grip  left  to  grapple  for  fresh  buttresses 
when  the  crack  came  right  or  left.  Of  the 
two  arms  the  right  was  the  lower  in  the  water, 
but  I  was  sodden  to  both  elbows. 

They  moved  toward  me  with  loud  talk 
and  gesticulations  at  a  walk,  and  not  a  fast 
one  either.  It  was  easy  guessing  what  was  in 
their  minds.  They  had  no  proper  life-saving 
materials,  and  their  combined  intellects  were 
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baffled  by  their  responsibility.  They  had  a 
broom  apiece  and  that  was  all. 

At  thirty  paces  from  me  they  halted  and  the 
second  man  encouraged  me  with  despairing 
shakes  of  the  head  and  cries  which  I  made  no 
effort  to  interpret.  The  poor  idiot's  arms 
were  stuck  up  as  if  in  appeal  to  the  pale  blue 
sky.  I  was  being  told  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
gone  from  the  track,  and  that  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  to  get  me  out.  This  was 
magnificent!  I  knew  it  all  myself  and  made 
no  comment;  my  jaws  were  too  earnestly 
chattering  about  the  cold  for  further  attempts 
at  coherent  speech. 

But  suddenly  my  man  was  visited  with  an 
inspiration.  Off  went  his  jacket.  He  had 
something  round  his  waist  and  he  tore  it  from 
him;  something  round  his  neck  also,  and  that, 
too,  was  removed.  Lastly,  something  in  his 
pockets,  and  this,  being  discovered,  was  with 
fierce  quickness  joined  to  the  other  things. 
What  it  all  was  I  could  not  at  this  stage 
exactly  see ;  matters  generally  were  visible  only 
through  a  pearly  mist,  which  did  not  spoil 
their  appearance,  though  it  blurred  them. 

I  gasped  and  gasped,  and  glancing  to  the 
right  realized  that  I  was  in  water  to  the  shoulder. 
Well,  so  be  it. 

And  now  the  worst  of  all  was  at  hand.  A 
wisp  of  something  brown  fluttered  before  my 
eyes,  heralded  by  hoarse  cries  from  the  two 
men.  Should  I  or  should  I  not  bother  about 
it?  That  was  the  question  which  put  itself 
to  me.  Upon  the  whole  I  was  quite  as  comfort- 
able as  in  the  circumstances  I  had  the  right 
to  expect  to  be.  Any  further  active  resistance 
to  doom  was  hateful  to  think  of.  I  perfectly 
understood  I  was  bound  for  the  bottom  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  but  I  saw  no  sufficient  reason  why 
I  should  hurry  on  that  journey.  When  my 
arm-rests  were  bent  to  the  snapping  point  then 
I  would  go,  but  not  before. 

The  brown  thing  lay  under  my  nose.  In  a 
flash  I  felt  prompted  to  give  it  a  trial.  Loosing 
both  supports,  I  grabbed  the  thing  with  leaden 
hands,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  At  the 
same  instant  I  caught  myself  wondering  how 
any  fellow,  though  ever  so  impecunious,  could 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  wear  such  a  moth- 
eaten  old  scarf  as  this.  Yells  of  rejoicing  or 
endeavor  followed.  There  was  a  jerk  and  a 
snap  and  I  was  in  again,  to  the  neck  this  time. 
Of  their  own  accord  my  arms  sprang  out  to 
their  old  friendly  barriers.  Crack  went  one,  and 
it  was  by  mere  instinct  that  both  hands 
clutched  the  ice  in  front  just  as  I  sank  in. 


Again  that  brown  thing  dropped  before 
my  eyes,  and  the  shouts  from  beyond  intensi- 
fied in  tone.  They  seemed  rather  more  remote 
than  before,  as  if  they  scarcely  concerned  me; 
the  cold  trickling  down  my  spine  of  the  fresh 
douche  was  a  much  more  personal  detail. 
The  brown  thing  wriggled;  they  were  fishing 
for  me  as  one  lures  a  trout.  I  took  it  gingerly 
this  time,  eyeing  its  defects  at  very  close 
quarters. 

Inch  by  inch  I  went  up  it,  hand  over 
hand.  There  was  a  cord  above  such  as 
might  have  been  taken  from  a  window-sash. 
Could  I  reach  that?  I  did,  and  with  all  the 
strength  left,  in  the  muscles  of  my  frozen 
fingers  fastened  on  it.  Then  came  the  tug. 
A  cry  of  furious  exhilaration  sounded  quite 
near,  over  my  head  almost.  But  heavens! 
Who  was  trying  to  cut  me  in  two  at  the  waist? 
This  was  more  than  even  frozen  flesh  and  blood 
could   bear. 

It  ended  suddenly.  The  cord  broke  this 
time,  and  again  my  gloves  caved  me, 
as  I  slid  back,  in  giving  me  a  grip  which  no 
naked  fingers  such  as  mine  then  were  could 
have  found. 

A  long  pause  followed.  My  men  spoke  in 
tired  whispers — at  least  they  sounded  tired- 
What  they  were  doing  I  cared  little.  Con- 
scious of  a  creeping  chill  which  nothing  could 
resist  much  longer,  and  of  a  heaviness  which 
dragged  at  my  feet  like  hundredweights.  I 
faintly  wondered  why  the  ice  in  front  did  not 
break  up  like  that  at  the  sides. 

It  was  the  last  attempt;  they  and  I  both 
knew  that.  On  their  part,  even  as  it  was.  they 
accounted  it  useless;  but  there  was  still  the 
chance.  And  I,  too,  believed  it  useless, 
but  went  feebly  for  that  poor,  pale,  last 
chance. 

My  fingers  were  well-nigh  dead;  they  could 
rest  idly  on  a  rim  of  ice,  but  they  could  no: 
clutch,  and  they  could  hold  nothing.  That 
was  soon  shown,  for  the  rope  was  dra^^'T) 
through  them  like  a  glove  from  a  hand.  But 
again  it  was  before  me,  and  now  I  put  my  tet-tl: 
to  it,  and  with  my  teeth  slowly  wound  ii 
round  the  right  wrist  again,  again,  and  agajn 
With  the  dregs  of  instinct  still  in  me  I  swayov 
my  heels  backward;  the  psychological  mov«> 
ment  was  seized  when  the  chest  was  at  ai 
easier  angle  to  the  barrier  in  front  and  I  ros 
from   the   water. 

A  shout  of  triumph  told  me  that  h^Ti 
still  lived,  and  then  out  I  came,  swiftly  aK  n 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  so  to  the  hai 
wooden  shoes  of  my  rescuer. 
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A  tOM  OF  LOST  LOVES 


.CHARLES  J.  BAYNE...  CENTURY 


Trinita,  Crticita,  Anita! 

Through  the  gathering  mist  of  the  years, 
With  the  infinite  graces  of  dimpled  brown  faces. 

How  roguishly  each  of  you  peers! 
Have  I  not  said,  **Get  thee  behind  me?" 

And  long  since  forgotten  the  roll — 
Trinita,  Crucila,  Anita — 

Of  the  liquids  which  captured  my  soul  ? 

Trinita,  Crucita,  Anita! 

Why,  the  day  of  our  passion  is  dead. 
My  thoughts  must  not  waver  from  themes  that  are 
graver 

Tl^n  busied  my  idle  young  head; 
Yet  there,  like  a  trio  of  dryads, 

Half  hid  in  a  trellis,  you  smile — 
Trinita,  Crucita,  Anita — 

With  lips  that  were  made  to  beguile. 

Now.  know  you  not,  truant  Trinita — 

Soft  sylph  whose  delight  is  to  lave 
Where  the  warm  Caribbean  sings  ever  a  psean 

Of  praise  as  you  mount  on  the  wave — 
That  time  has  brought  Mary^s  and  Sarahs 

And  many  more  homelike  in  sound 
Than  Trinita,  Crucita,  Anita, 

However  the  liquids  abound? 

And  know  you  not,  cruel  Crucita, 

Who  quickened  my  heart  to  a  flame 
Like  some  sulphurous  crater  beneath  the  equator 

In  far  Ecuador,  whence  you  came. 
That  the  years  on  the  wings  have  brought  healing — 

S|>elled  Helen,  perchance,  who  is  fair, 
Trinita,  Crucita,  Anita, 

With  not  a  dark  strand  in  her  hair? 

And  you  so  much  earlier  and  sweeter 

ThsLt  your  name  I  enmask  in  my  rhymes — 
You  know  that  love  varies,  though  toward  the 
Canaries 

I  once  worshiped,  vespers  and  primes; 
No  more  of  that  wreathmg  with  roses 

Those  glossy  black  ringlets,  for  thine 
fWith  those  of  Trinita,  Crucita) 

Have  sprinkled  the  salver  in  mine. 

TriTiita,  Crucita,  Anita! 

Even  now  I  grow  weak  in  my  will: 
SVere  all  of  you  Circes  whose  kisses  were  curses, 

I  know  I  should  welcome  you  still. 
?or  under  your  languorous  lashes, 

And  in  every  dimple's  soft  mold — 
'rinita,  Crucita,  Amta — 

Tlie  dreams  of  my  youth  I  behold. 


0«  SCCKT MARTHA  OILIERT  DICKINSON lOOKMAN 

Yotir  voice,  to  me  is  like  the  fountain  fall 
In  some  sequestered  courtyard,  overbid 
With  flowers  of  pomegranates  burning  red — 
^Wlsose  rhythmic  waters  ceaseless  calm  and  call. 


Your  glance,  to  me  is  like  a  restless  star-* 
The  instant  ere  it  stakes  its  light  on  space. 
To  reel  as  some  wild  centaur  down  the  sky, 

Past  steadfast  orbs  enchained  to  heaven's  car. 

To  me,  vour  touch-^ah,  no,  to  all  save  me 
Let  that  remain  beneath  pomegranates  red — 
In  that  dim  courtyard  with  the  fountain  hid, 

A  listless  langour  of  the  memory  1 

TINY     SLIPPERS      EDWIN     ARNOLD AINSLEE'S 

(On  seeing  a  pair  of  Egyptian  slippers  two  thousand 
years  old.) 

Tiny  slippers  of  gold  and  green, 

Tied  with  a  moidering  golden  cord! 
What  pretty  feet  they  must  have  been 

When  Caesar  Augustus  was  Egypt's  lord! 
Somebody  graceful  and  fair  you  were! 

Not  many  girls  cpuld  dance  in  these: 
Who  was  the  shoemaker  made  you,  dear. 

Such  a  nice  pair  of  Egyptian  "threes?" 

Where  were  you  meastu'ed?     In  Sals,  or  On, 

Memphis,  or  Thebes,  or  Pelusium? 
Fitting  them  featly  your  brown  toes  upon, 

Lacing  them  deftly  with  finger  and  thumb, 
I  seem  to  see  you — so  long  ago! 

Twenty  centuries,  less  or  more. 
And  here  are  your  sandals;  but  nobody  knows 

What  face  or  fortune,  oir  name  you  bore. 

WHEN  SI6NS  FAIL ANDREW  C  M.  KENZIE N.  Y.  PRESS 

Two  small  hands  with  nonchalance 

Are  pullinfi[  apart  a  daisy  white. 
Leaving  my  fate  to  the  merest  chance; 
Counting  my  heart  with  eyes  that  dance, 

While  I  protest  with  sullen  might. 
When  a  man  has  loved  with  proven  power 
Shall  his  love  be  judged  by  the  build  of  a  flower? 

Whenever  a  rose  is  in  your  hair 

My  heart  grows  ever  so  soft,  Suzette. 
I'd  coxmt  those  petals  with  loving  care, 
Each  precious  leaf  you  used  to  wear — 
And  yet  a  flower  makes  you  forget. 
To  you  I  give  of  my  life  the  best. 
You  try  my  worth  with  a  flower's  test. 

Since  a  daisy  says:  "He  loves  you  not," 

My  heart  must  go  unheard. 
If  you  trust  to  the  weeds  of  a  vacant  lot. 
There  is  Uttle  use  of  the  fight  I've  fought — 

Still  less  of  pleading  wora. 
To  see  you  cotmting  so  debonair 
Is  proof  enough  that  you  do  not  care. 

I  hear  her  sigh  with  mock  regret, 
As  from  her  hands  the  petals  fall. 

Am  I  counted  out,  oh,  fair  Stizette? 

Does  the  tally  tell  I  love  you  yet? 
Or  does  this  end  it  all? 

Says  gay  Suzette,  with  eyes  that  shine: 

"The  daisy  lies;  I  know  you're  mine." 
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AN  OlMASNIMCil  Jli^liAH      ........  MNQREQATIONAUST 

No  clever  brilliant  thinker,  she, 
With  college  record  and  dejg^ree; 
She  has  not  known  the  paths  of  fame; 
The  world  has  never  heard  her  name; 
She  walks  on  old,  untrodden  Ways— 
The  valleys  of  the  yesterdays. 

Home  is  her  kingdom;  love  is  her  dower; 

She  seeks  no  other  wand  of  power 

To  make  home  sweet,  bring  heaven  near, 

To  win  a  smile  and  wipe  a  tear, 

And  do  her  duty  day  by  day 

In  her  own  quiet  place  and  way. 

Around  her  childish  hearts  are  twined, 

As  round  with  some  reverent  saint  enshrined, 

And  following  hers  the  childish  feet 

Are  led  to  ideals  true  and  sweet, 

And  find  all  purity  and  good 

In  her  divinest  motherhood. 

She  keeps  her  faith  unshadowed  still — 
God  rules  the  world  in  good  and  ill; 
Men  in  her  creed  are  brave  and  true. 
And  women  pure  as  pearls  of  dew. 
And  life  for  her  is  high  and  grand, 
By  work  and  glad  endeavor  spanned. 

This  sad  old  earth's  a  brighter  place 

AU  for  the  sunshine  of  her  face; 

Her  very  smile  a  blessing  throws, 

And  hearts  are  happier  where  she  goes. 

A  gentle,  clear-eyed  messenger, 

To  whisper  love— thank  God  for  her! 

''IN  SUCH  A  NIQHT"    ARTHUR  KETCNUM SMART  SET 

Again  the  old  enchantress  of  the  Night 

\Vorks  her  white  ma^c,  and  beneath  her  thrall 
Silence — ^the  long-desired — ^lays  claim  to  aU 

The  parched  dominion  of  Day's  routed  might. 

Now  in  faint  sides  the  stars  watch  soft  and  bright; 
Now  dim  leaves  whisper,  and  the  low  winds  call 
Gently  across  a  gracious  interval 

Of  dew  and  shadow  and  of  mellow  light. 

In  such  a  night,  on  Juliet's  balcony, 
Love  broke  to  flower,  like  a  budded  rose. 
And  life  grew  wonderful  with  a  new  grace. 
In  such  a  night  the  ehosts  of  memory, 
Emboldened  by  the  hour,  creep  near  and  close» 
And  men  with  vanished  dreams  talk  face  to 
face. 

ROSE  SECRETS    FELIX  CARMEN., ...  COUIETS  WEEKLY 

A  secret  hides  in  every  rose — 
At  least,  I've  heard  it  said  so. 

And  I  presume  the  Jacqueminots 
For  joy  of  it  are  red  so. 

Others  there  are  whose  hearts  conceal 

And  keep  the  secret  valid; 
For  instance,  there's  the  Marechal  Niel 


Their  fragrant  secret  shall  be  told — 
Your  rose-mouth  will  compel  it  I 

1  wonder,  Sweet,  if  you  will  scold 
When  I  ask  you  to  tell  it  ? 

OF  DIANA OERTRUOE  RARTLEH METROFOUTAN 

Ah,  End3rmion,  whom  in  slumber 

Jove  eternally  confines 
On  the  wooded  slope  of  Latmos, 

Underneath  its  ancient  pines. 

Softly  as  throughout  the  forest 
Midnight's  pallid  glory  streams, 

I  would  seek  thee  where  the  shadows 
Keep  inviolate  thy  dreams. 

At  my  touch  should  not  be  broken 
Any  bud  of  wood-bloom  sweet, 

Nor  the  lily's  stem  be  bended 
By  the  passing  of  my  feet. 

Ah,  End3rmion,  which  the  lairer 
Pate  to  mortal  mind  would  sccm-^ 

There,  beneath  the  pines  of  Latnos^ 
In  eternal  youth  to  dream. 

Deathless  as  the  gods,  or  straightway, 

Jove  defying,  unto  this 
Fleeting  life  of  love  and  laughter 

To  be  wakened  by  a  kiss? 


For  fear  of  it  kept  pallid. 

I  send  you  both  the  red  and  white 
And,  knowing  how  you  love  them, 

Thev  may  perhaps  breathe  their  delight 
When  you  bend  down  above  them. 


TEARS    S.  W.  OILULAN 

Were  I,  within  each  eye  of  mine. 

To  find  a  tear, 
I'd  trace  it  quickly  to  its  source — 

To  you,  my  dear. 
And  yet  it  puzzles  me  to  know 
Why  teardrops  from  my  eyes  should  flow 
When,  O  my  sweet,  I  love  you  so— 

Unless,  forsooth,  the  drops  should  be 

For  very  joy  that  you  love  me ; 

Or  that  my  heart  thus  strives  to  say: 

'*  My  love,  you  are  so  far  away!" 

Sometimes  the  tear  mists  dim  my  eyes 
When  none  is  near; 

I  know  who  sends  them  unto  me — 
'Tis  you,  my  dear. 

Though  still  it  puzzles  me  to  know 

Why  tears  from  out  my  eyes  should  flow 

When  all  my  being  loves  you  so; 
Unless,  indeed,  the  drops  should  be 
For  gladness  that  you  still  love  me. 
Or  that  my  hungry  heart  wotdd  say: 
"  You  are  so  far,  so  far  away ! " 

Some  day  my  loving  eyes  shall  shed 

Full  many  a  tear; 
And  then  as  now  I'll  know  they're  sent*: 

By  you,  my  dear. 
Yet  then  untaught  my  soul  shall  knew 
Just  why  these  scalding  drops  shotOlcl  ffo^v?^— 
Though  still  I'll  love  you — ^love  yoft*soi. 

Glad  tears  of  joy  they  then  shaM)be> 

For  that  your  love  is  all  for  me^. 

And  that  no  more  my  heart  lUMd say: 

*'  You  are  so  far — ^so  far  away  J" 
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Aino*i\g[    ^    the     ^     Plants 

The        Beauty        and        Value        of       Trees 


Kdit«d      br     ltob«rt     Blitfbt 


A  lover  of  plant  life  may   readily    be    forgiven 
for  dwelling    tipon   the   esthetic  side  of  woodland 
and  forest.     Wiiat  wotdd  this  world  be  like  with- 
out the  arched  vistas  of  the  lanes,  the  shadowed 
groves  of    the   woodland,    the    crypts    with    their 
tesselated   pavement  of  light   and   shadow  in  the 
deciduous  forests  and  the  "columned  aisles"  of  the 
pine  lands?     Without  the  trees  the  poet  and  the 
painter  would  be  deprived  of  some  ot  their  richest 
inspiration;  the  landscape  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  its  charm,   its  restfulness,   and  its  varied 
light  and  shadow;    and  Nature   itself  would  lack 
one  of  the  essential  elements   of  its   grandeur  and 
beauty.     And  yet,  if  we  pass  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  trees  and  regard  them  as  mere  specimens  of 
vegetable   life,    they    lose    none   of   their  interest. 
They  are    probably    the    most  long-lived     of    all 
the    living    things    of    earth.      The    redwoods  of 
California,    the   oaks    and   yews   of   England,   the 
Baobab  of  the  Cape   Verde   Islands  and  western 
Africa,  the  Eucal3rpts  of  Australia,  do  not  coimt 
their  years   by  decades,   nor  even  centuries,  but 
reach  into  the  thousands,   even  then  out-rivaling 
the  younger    generations    in    majesty.     Shall    we 
regard  them  as  mere   aggregates  of  living  cells? 
Still    they    afford    mystery  and  wonder.     In    the 
higher  animals,  with  a  circulation  but  little  opposed 
to  gravity,  there  is  a  central  pump  to  distribute 
the  life-giving  fltiid,  but  in  the  trees  there  is  none 
of  this  contrivance,  and  still  the  sap  mounts  upward 
to  towering  heights,  bestowing  vigor  on  the  top- 
most leafle  .     Stand  before  a  tree  this  spring-time 
and  endeavor  to  realize  its  life  from  the  time  when 
it  was  a  tiny  seed  to  the  day  when  it  overshadows 
the  land,  and  you  will  feel  that  you  are  face  to  face 
with  one    of   the  most  beautiful  and  most  mys- 
terious phenomena  of  Nature. 

Time  was,  and  that  not  so  many  years  ago,  when 
ignorant  utilitarianism  regarded  not  the  trees. 
Greed,  of  one  kind  or  another,  denuded  the  land  of 
its  ornaments,  regardless  of  future  consequences, 
and  now  we  are  being  visited,  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers. 
Climate  and  water  supply  have  changed  their  con- 
ditions, simply  because  of  the  mdiscriminate 
felling  of  the  forests  within  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  re-foresting  of 
denuded  districts  and  the  preservation  of  existing 
forests  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  "powers 
that  be,"  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  Nature 
to  follow  the  good  work  that  is  being  done.  The 
following,  therefore,  should  interest  us: 

TUC-PUUmM  ..CUFTON  D.  HOWE . . BURLIN6T0N  FREE  PRESS 

Each  year  the  question  of  forest  preserva- 
tion becomes  a  more  vital  one.  Such  increas- 
ingly enormous  demands  are  being  made  upon 
the  country's   forest   resources  that  there   is 


danger  of  •seriously  diminishing,  if  not  of 
exhausting,  the  supply  of  merchantable  timber. 
The  forest  areas  of  the  country  are  so  extensive 
that  the  danger  of  exhaustion  doubtless  would 
be  remote  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  forest  crop  usually  is  harvested  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
second  crop  of  like  nature  upon  the  same  area. 
Now,  if  Nature,  by  the  careless  interposition  of 
man,  is  prevented  from  reproducing  valuable 
forest  trees  where  they  have  been  taken  away, 
then  the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the 
time  is  coming  when  a  forest  crop  can  be 
profitably  reproduced  by  artificial  ctiltivation. 
The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  has  that 
time  come  in  the  United  States?  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  it  undoubtedly  has. 
To  bring  the  point  nearer  home,  has  the  time 
come  for  artificial  planting  in  Vermont?  As  a 
special  agent  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  the  writer  has  traversed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  State  during  the  summer  just 
passed,  and  judging  from  what  he  saw  he 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
On  certain  areas  and  under  certain  conditions 
artificial  tree-planting  may  be  successfully 
and  profitably  carried  on  in  the  State. 

A    STRIKING    EXAMPLE 

This  conclusion  previously  formed  was  con- 
firmed by  an  investigation  of  the  artificial  plan- 
tations on  the  Billings  estate  at  Woodstock. 
Experiments  have  been  made  there  with 
several  different  kinds  of  trees  with  sur- 
prisingly satisfactory  results.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  plantation  of  European  larch 
which  was  made  fourteen  years  ago.  Six 
acres  of  very  poor  hill  pasture  were  plowed, 
harrowed,  and  planted  with  larches,  the  rows 
being  twelve  feet  apart  and  the  trees  six  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  trees  were  planted 
in  the  spring  when  two  rows  of  com  were 
planted  between  each  row  of  trees,  and  one  hill 
of  com  between  each  tree  in  the  row.  The  com 
was  fertilized  and  cultivated  as  a  regular  com 
crop.  Corn  was  planted  on  this  area  for  three 
successive  years,  but  none  was  planted  between 
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the  trees  in  the  row  the  third  year,  as  the  trees 
had  closed  in  the  row.  The  fourth  year  the  land 
was  seeded  with  mixed  grasses,  mostly  orchard 
grass,  which  was  mowed  for  four  years.  After 
this  the  land  was  used  for  pasturage  until  the 
trees  killed  out  the  grass.  During  the  fourteen 
years  since  the  plantation  was  made,  the  growth 
of  the  trees  has  been  remarkable. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    TREE-PLANTING 

Besides  the  direct  financial  returns  which 
may  be  gained  from  tree  planting,  there  are 
certain  indirect  but  no  less  important  results 
which  are  worthy  of  consideration.  One  of 
these  is  the  part  that  trees  play  in  holding 
together  the  soil  and  thus  preventing  excessive 
erosion.  Light  soils  are  continually  being 
worn  away  by  the  erosive  power  of  water. 
During  rain  storms  the  surface  waters,  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  are  gathered  into 
rivulets.  These  rivulets  are  soon  worn  into 
gullies;  with  each  succeeding  storm  the  gullies 
are  widened  and  deepened,  the  waters  gather 
with  increasing  force,  and  thus  the  soil  is 
carried  into  the  valley  below.  By  tree  planting, 
erosion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  gullies 
are  nearly  filled  with  dead  leaves  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  an  accumulation  of  humus  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness.  Thus  worn-out  soils  may 
in  some  degree  be  restored  to  their  primitive 
condition. 

Not  only  does  tree  planting  improve  the  soil 
in  which  the  tree  grows,  but  its  beneficial 
influences  also  extend  beyond  into  the  adjacent 
territory.  There  was  a  dry,  sandy  knoll  in  a 
meadow  on  the  Billing's  farm.  The  waters 
which  fell  upon  the  knoll  immediately  ran  off 
or  were  soon  evaporated,  so  that  not  only  the 
knoll  itself,  but  also  the  area  about  its  base, 
was  kept  in  a  condition  so  dry  as  to  be  unfit  for 
crops.  Some  years  ago  pines  and  spruces 
were  planted  on  the  knoll.  The  result  is  that  the 
waters  which  now  fall  upon  it  do  not  all  run  off 
at  once,  but  are  absorbed  by  the  humus  and 
gradually  soak  down  into  the  area  below. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  the  grass  crop  is  very 
apparent.  Not  only  does  the  grass  extend 
higher  up  the  slopes  than  before,  but  also 
there  is  a  more  vigorous  growth  about  the 
base  of  the  knoll,  owing  to  the  more  uniform 
water  content  of  the  soil. 

Rocky  pastures  having  thin  soil  covered 
with  lichens,  mosses  and  ferns  make  very  poor 
yjasturage.  Nature  never  intended  them  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  mountain  districts 
such  places  are  best  adapted  to  grow  spruce.   In 


fact,  spruce  often  grows  naturally  in  such 
situations,  unless  the  farmer  (with  poor 
economy)  cuts  it  off.  Along  the  river  valleys 
are  frequent  outcrops  of  sand,  or  dry,  sandy 
knolls  on  which  white  pines,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  timber  trees,  would  thrive  vigorously. 
It  would  mean  more  wealth  to  the  farmer, 
more  wealth  to  the  State,  if  these  areas,  now 
lying  idle,  yielding  nothing  (except  taxes) 
were  made  profit-bearing  by  properly  con- 
ducted tree  planting.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  which  is  the  more  valuable  of  two  crops,  but 
of  producing  a  valuable  crop  where  none 
previously  was  produced. 

The  above  passage  is  decidedly  emphatic  from 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  points  of  view,  but 
the  following  excerpt  is  equally  interesting  from  a 
more  general  one.  Especially  is  it  noteworthy  as 
.showing  what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be  done 
by  tree  planting  for  shade  and  decoration. 

OUR  TREES  AND  NE6LECTED  FORESTS HOME  AND  FLOWUS 

President  Roosevelt  recently  declared  that 
**the  forest  and  water  problems  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  vital  internal  questions  of  the  United 
States."  In  the  far  West  the  question  of 
water  supply  and  water  rights  is  a  vital  one. 
Nearly  a  third  of  our  vast  country  is  still 
woodland.  The  recent  withdrawal  of  6,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  northern  California  for  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  has  emphasized  a 
peril.  Yet  we  are  so  far  behind  an  intelligent 
public  sentiment  in  France  and  Germany  in 
the  matter  of  forest  preservation  that  we  are 
rapidly  destroying  all  our  forest  lands,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  rapidly  curtailing  our  natural 
water  supply,  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  if  some- 
thing radical  is  not  done,  we  will  have  seriously 
crippled  our  natural  resources. 

Arbor  Day  exercises  in  the  schools  are  remind- 
ing the  children  once  a  year  that  trees  are  to 
be  planted  as  well  as  cut  down.     Schools  of 
forestry  in  connection  with  many  of  our  col- 
leges are  cultivating  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the   people   a  love   and   understanding   of 
trees.     A  number  of  agricultural  associations, 
notably  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Botanical 
Society,  are  urging  the  planting  of  trees,  not 
only  because  of  the  added  charm  to  the  land- 
scape, but  on  account  of  the  financial  return 
in  the  shape  of   better  watered   land  and  of 
timber.     New  York  State  has  a  law  providing 
for  the  planting  of  trees  along  country  roads, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  just 
passed  an  ordinance  which  provides  that,  ft>r 
every  two   fruit,  shade   or  forest  trees  which 
the   property  owner  shall   transplant   to    the 
public  highway  in  front  of  his  own  premises. 
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he  shall  be  allowed  an  abatement  of  one  dollar 
on  his  road  taxes.  The  St.  Louis  Civic 
Improvement  League  has  issued  simple  printed 
instructions  about  tree  planting  and  its  value 
to  the  city. 

Modem  Americans  cotild  learn  much  from 
the  memorial  established  by  a  Japanese 
Prince  of  generations  ago.  From  his  own 
forest  he  gave  thousands  of  trees  and  seeds 
to  be  planted  along  two  roads  leading  to 
Nikko,  where  the  body  of  the  great  general 
and  law  giver,  lyecsasu,  was  interred.  Many 
who  visit  Nikko  may  forget  the  loveliness  of 
the  mountain  scenery,  the  waterfalls  and 
rughing  streams,  the  carving  and  gilding  of 
the  temples,  the  soft,  low  tones  of  the  bells, 
the  odor  of  incense,  and  the  chanting  of  priests, 
but  few  will  forget  their  twenty-mile  ride 
beneath  the  over-arching  branches  of  the 
stately  trees.  What  more  beautiful  memorial 
than  this  which  benefits  rich  and  poor,  prince 
and  coolie,  alike  ? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  forestry  work  in  a 
region  where  forests  were  unknown  when  the 
country  was  first  settled.  It  will  be  seen  that  what 
was  first  intended  for  protection,  comfort  or  luxury 
has  been  turned  to  very  practical  and  profitable 
uses: 

THE  HABDY  CATALPA W.  L  HALL* 

Forest  planting  on  the  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi     river     began    with     the    earliest 
settlers.     To  plant  trees  for  protection  from 
the  sun  and  wind  seemed  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  things  to  be  done,  and  with 
the  building  of  a  house  and  the  breaking  up 
of  a  garden  patch,  it  formed  a  part  of  a  settler's 
first  summer's  work.     Each  year  thereafter, 
as  time  and  means  permitted,  the  plantation 
was    increased.     Scarcely    a    decade    passed 
before  extensive  groves  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of   shelter  and  ornament   appeared  on 
almost     every   farm.     The    success    of   these 
proved  that  the  want  of  the  natural  forest 
could  in  part  be  supplied  by  planted  timber. 
The  growing  of  forest  trees  for  other  farm 
needs,  such  as  fuel,  posts  and  poles,  was  also 
practised  by  many  settlers,  for  the  prices  of 
these   materials   were   extremely  high   in   the 
districts  far  from  the  natural  forest.     The  idea 
of  growing  posts  and  poles  to  sell,  however, 
did  not  meet  with  approval  for  a  number  of 
years.      It  was  too  long  an  investment  to  be 
attactive    in   a  country  just   settled.     About 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  few  men,  impressed 
with  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  believing  it  possible  to  produce  them 
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in  plantations  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
began  to  plant  timber  as  an  investment. 
Their  example  encouraged  others  to  plant 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work,  there  are  now  in  the  Middle  West  quite 
a  large  number  of  commercial  plantations,  in 
some  of  which  the  marketing  of  products  has 
already  begun. 

Of  the  trees  used  for  commercial  planting 
none  have  been  planted  more  extensively  in 
the  region  of  southern  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and 
eastern  Kansas  than  the  Hardy  Catalpa. 
In  its  native  habitat  along  the  lower  Wabash 
and  Ohio  rivers  this  tree,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
gained  a  reputation  for  rapid  growth  and 
durability.  A  few  years*  trial  on  the  plains 
sufficed  to  prove  its  good  qualities  for  that 
region.  It  was  easily  propagated,  grew  rapidly 
on  prairie  soil,  had  good  form,  was  drought 
resistant,  had  few  insect  or  fungous  enemies, 
and,  above  all,  was  a  lasting  timber,  adapted 
to  many  uses.  Such  good  qualities  soon 
brought  it  into  general  recognition.  In  the 
regions  named  it  took  a  lead  as  a  commercial 
tree,  especially  for  such  purposes  as  fence  posts, 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  and  railroad 
ties.  Its  value  for  most  of  these  purposes 
has  been  quite  fully  demonstrated.  As  a  post 
timber  it  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  For 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  its  only  defi- 
ciency seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  crookedness, 
but  possibly  this  can  be  overcome  by  special 
treatment.  As  a  railroad-tie  timber  the 
Hardy  Catalpa  has  not  had  sufficient  trial 
to  demonstrate  what  its  rank  should  be ;  but 
experiments  have  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
resistance  to  decay."  The  only  question  lies 
in  its  resistance  to  wear. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of 
one  section  of  North  America  introduced  into  a 
treeless  district  in  another  section  and  there  flourish- 
ing and  supplying  admirably  the  needs  of  its  people. 
In  the  following  passage,  taken  from  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  remarkable  value  and 
interest,  we  read  of  a  native  of  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe  being  brought  to  California  and  being  utilized 
there  to  such  an  extent  that  "the  landscape  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  has  been  completely 
changed." 

THE  EUCALYPTS; U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  FORESTRY,  BUL  36 

The  native  home  of  the  Eucalypts  is  Aus- 
tralia and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  All 
but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  species  are 
found  on  the  continent  of  Australia  itself.  A 
small  number  grow  both  in  Tasmania  and  in 
Australia,  one  of  these  being  the  blue  gum, 
eucalyptus  globulus,  the  species  that  has  been 
cultivated   most  widely  in  other  parts  of  the 
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world.  The  Eucalypts  constitute  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  forests  of  Australia,  and  are 
said  to  give  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the 
landscape  of  the  regions  in  which  they  grow. 
They  are  known  in  their  native  home  as  gum 
trees,  mahogany  trees,  box  trees,  stringy 
barks,  and  by  a  number  of  other  names,  the 
first    being    the    most    common    appellation. 

In  Australia  the  different  species  occupy 
situations  varying  from  deserts  or  dry  moun- 
tainous regions  to  low,  swampy,  and  moist 
mountainous  ones.  On  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  species  and  their  wide  distribution 
in  their  native  home,  it  has  been  possible  to 
select  species  suitable  to  a  great  variety  of 
semi-tropic  situations;  and  there  are  undoubt- 
edly greater  future  possibilities  along  this  line. 
Each  year  one  or  more  additional  promising 
species  finds  its  way  from  Australia  to  our 
continent,  the  usefulness  of  the  genus  being 
thus  continually  extended  to  new  regions. 
As  Americans  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Eucalypts  in  their  native  home,  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  usefulness  of  these  trees  upon 
our  continent  will  be  increased. 

From  Australia,  the  Eucalypts  have  been 
carried  to  many  parts  of  the  earth  having  a 
similar  climate.  They  are  now  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  southern  Europe,  in  northern 
and  southern  Africa,  in  southern  Asia,  in  parts 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  America.  In  many  of  the  above 
regions  the  Eucalypts  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape having  in  some  cases  been  completely 
changed  by  the  planting  of  these  trees.  They 
were  introduced  into  North  America  only  a 
few  years  after  their  introduction  into  France 
and  Algeria,  the  merits  of  the  genus  being 
early  recognized  by  Calif omians.  Over  much 
of  the  State  of  California  they  are  the  principal 
wind-break,  shade,  and  fuel  trees,  and  the 
number  of  useful  purposes  they  serve  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Without  the  Eucalypts, 
California  would  be  a  very  different  State,  and 
their  value  to  the  Commonwealth  is  beyond 
calculation.  From  California  the  planting  of 
Eucalypts  extended  to  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Florida.  In  most  cases  the  blue 
gum,  the  species  that  had  been  most  success- 
fully grown  in  California,  was  the  one  first 
planted  in  these  regions.  The  blue  gum  is  not 
adapted  to  them,  and  this  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  no  Eucalypts  would  thrive  there.  In 
southern  Arizona,  for  instance,  the  blue  gum 
does  not  endure  the  dry  heat  of  summfer,  while 
in  Florida  the  frosts  of  winter  have  been  fatal 


to  it.  But  in  some  of  these  places  more  resist- 
ant species  have  been  introduced  and  are 
growing  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  McClatchie,  the  author  of  the  Bulletin,  goes 
on  to  deal  %vith  Eucalypts  as  forest  cover,  as  wind- 
breaks, as  shade  trees,  as  sources  of  timber  and  fuel, 
as  sources  of  oil  of  a  peculiarly  valuable  medicinal 
character,  of  honey  also,  and  then  proceeds  to  speak 
of  them  in  connection  with  climate: 

The  Eucalypts  have  the  reputation  of  benefit- 
ing the  climate  of  those  regions  where  they 
have  been  planted.  Evidence  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  so  conflicting,  however,  that  the  truth 
is  ascertained  with  difficulty.  Whatever  the 
fact  may  be,  the  belief  is  quite  general,  especi- 
ally in  southern  Europe,  that  the  effect  of 
Eucalypts  upon  the  climate  is  distinctly  sana- 
tory. The  plantation  of  Eucalypts  at  Tres 
Fontane,  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  is  the 
instance  most  generally  cited  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  benefical  influence  of  these  trees 
on  the  climate.  A  large  number  of  instances 
of  improved  climate  attributed  to  tke  planting 
of  the  trees  are  cited  from  Corsica.  Similar 
statements  are  made  concerning  unhealthy 
spots  in  Algeria,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  asserted  also  by  many 
Calif  omians  that  the  planting  of  Eucalypts 
has  diminished  the  amount  of  malaria  in  central 
California. 

It    is    probable    that    considerable    of   the 
change  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  those  places 
said  to  have  been  benefited  by  Eucalypts  has 
been  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  the  making 
of  drainage  ditches,  etc.,  and  this  will  partially 
account  for  the   conflicting  opinions   on   the 
subject.     When,    however,     the     nature    and 
habit  of  the  trees  are  considered,  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  believe  that  to  a  certain  extent 
they  beneficially  affect  the  atmosphere  in  the 
region  of  their  growth.     The  grounds  for  this 
belief    are:    First,    their    great    capacity    for 
absorbing   moisture    from  the  soil,  and   thus 
reducing  the  quantity  of  stagnant  water  in  the 
ground  at  their  roots;  second,  their  correspond- 
ing power  of  giving  off  fresh  from  their  foliage 
the  water  thus  taken  up  by  their  roots ;  third, 
the  exhalation   from  their  leaves   and   other 
parts  of  volatile  oils,  which  affect  the  climate 
not  only  directly  but  by  changing  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  ozone;  fourth,  the  purifi- 
cation of  germ-infested  matter  by  the  foliage 
dropped  upon  the  ground  or  in  pools  of  stand- 
ing water.     From  the  combined  action  of  these 
four    characteristics    it    seems    reasonable    to 
believe  that  the  trees  would  be  beneficial  to 
many  climates. 
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FAN  TO  LMHT  A  TRAIN BOHON  EVCNINQ  TRANICRIPT 

A  novel  idea  in  lighting  trains  by  electricity 
is  the  '*  Gullott "  system,  which  has  been  experi- 
mented with  successfully  on  a  small  scale  on  an 
important  road,  and  is  now  to  be  applied  to  an 
express  train.  As  in  the  case  of  the  **axle 
light,"  the  motion  of  the  train  is  used  to  gener- 
ate the  electricity.  Instead,  however,  of  tak- 
ing this  power  from  the  car  axle,  it  is  furnished 
by  a  rotary  fan  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the 
locomotive.  The  fan  is  located  close  to  the 
boiler  head  and  presents  a  moving  and  cutting 
surface  to  the  air  pressure,  causing  the  air  to 
travel  to  the  outer  end  of  the  fan's  blades  until 
dischai^ged.  No  air  pressure  is  massed  on  the 
flat  surface  of  the  boiler  head,  but  the  curved 
surfaces  of  the  fan  utilize  the  traveling  air,  and 
thereby  generate  power.  The  fan  cutting 
through  the  air  revolves  swiftly,  and  does  not 
add  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  nor  retard  the 
speed  of  the  train.  No  gale  of  wind  is  required 
to  catise  the  fan  to  operate ;  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  train  moves  it  sufficiently  to  gener- 
ate the  electrical  energy  required  to  light  any 
train,  and  leave  a  large  surplus  for  ventilating 
fans  and  other  purposes.  The  apparatus  so 
located  does  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  engi- 
neer nor  offer  any  objectionable  complications. 
The  dynamo  is  located  either  on  or  under  the 
pilot,  and  is  direct-connected  to  the  fan  by  a 
special  device.  A  storage  battery  is  located 
on  the  tender  or  underneath  each  car,  and  so 
equipped  automatically  with  cut-outs  as  to 
properly  govern  the  flow  of  current  from  dyna- 
mo to  battery.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of 
illumination  will  be  only  the  expense  of  install- 
ing and  maintaining  the  apparatus. 


AftlAL  MAIL;  250  HILCS  AN  HOUR  N.  Y.  HERALD 

Signor  Piscicelli,  a  scientist,  of  Rome,  has 
invented  a  mechanism  for  carrying  letters  and 
parcels  which' is  so  novel  and  promises  such  good 
results  that  the  Italian  government  is  seriously 
thinking  of  using  it  throughout  the  country  in 
place  of  the  present  mail  service.  One  reason 
why  it  prefers  Signor  Piscicelli's  method  is 
because,  according  to  the  inventor,  by  it 
letters  and  parcels  can  be  transmitted  from 
one  place  to  another  at  a  speed,  if  desired,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and 
another  reason  is  because  the  cost  of  transmis- 


sion would  be  much  less  than  it  is  at  present. 
In  Germany  and  France  little  is  yet  known  of 
the  new  invention,  but  the  few  experts  who 
have  examined  it  praise  it  highly  and  say  that 
it  possesses  many  ^.dvantages  over  the  present 
method  of  carrying  letters. 

Signor  Piscicelli 's  scheme  is  to  have  wires 
strung  at  a  height  of  forty-five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  to  have  as  vehicles  boxes  which 
are  to  contain  mail  and  which  are  to  be  rolled 
along  the  wires  to  any  distance  that  may  be 
necessary.  The  boxes  are  to  be  on  rollers, 
which  will  fit  closely  to  the  wires,  and  the  posts 
supporting  the  wires  are  to  be  three  hundred 
feet  apart  from  each  other.  Moreover,  the 
boxes  are  to  be  made  of  aluminum  and,  when 
filled  with  letters  and  packages,  they  must  not 
weigh  more  than  seventy  pounds  each.  Fur- 
thermore, to  each  post  is  to  be  attached  a 
double  wire  so  that  the  boxes  may  never  be 
impeded,  but  can  run  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  wires  are  so  high  above 
the  ground,  no  thief  will  be  able  to  snatch  one 
of  them  unless  he  climbs  one  of  the  posts,  and 
if  he  ventures  to  do  this  Signor  Piscicelli  will 
see  that  he  will  receive  an  electric  shock  which 
will  surprise  him.  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  will  ever  be  necessary,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  boxes  will  generally 
be  going  very  fast  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  a 
thief  to  dislodge  one  unless  he  has  a  gun. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  these  boxes  are 
to  be  propelled  has  not  yet  been  divulged,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  they  will  be  provided  with 
electric  motors.  In  any  case,  the  inventor 
claims  that  they  can  run  at  the  rate  of  250 
miles  an  hour,  and  that,  if  desired,  four  thou- 
sand can  be  started  on  their  journey  every 
sixty  minutes,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards 
being  left  between  each.  As  the  boxes  them- 
selves are  extremely  light,  and  as  each,  when 
filled,  weighs  about  seventy  pounds,  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  this  rate  a  large  quantity  of  mail 
matter  can  be  dispatched  every  hour.  The 
total  weight  of  the  four  thousand  boxes  would 
be  280,000  pounds — far  too  heavy  a  load  one 
wotild  think  for  a  few  suspended  wires  to  bear. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  between 
the  boxes,  and  as  there  is  to  be  a  similar  dis- 
tance between  the  posts  supporting  the  wires 
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it  follows  that  no  two  posts  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  support  more  than  one  box  between 
them  at  one  time. 

Signor  Piscicelli  says  that  his  invention  will 
do  all  this,  but  he  points  out  that  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  dispatch  four  thousand 
boxes  filled  with  mail  matter  every  hour,  and 
therefore  he  thinks  that,  if  a  constant  and 
steady  service  is  required,  it  would  be  best 
to  dispatch  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  boxes  an 
hour,  and  to  leave  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  between  each.  A  German  postal  official 
who  has  looked  closely  into  the  matter  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Indeed,  he  doubts  if  any  wire 
railroad  that  could  be  constructed  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  four  thousand  of 
these  boxes,  assuming  that  the  distance 
between  each  was  not  more  than  one  hundred 
yards. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Piscicelli  system 
could  be  established  throughout  Italy  at  a  cost 
of  about  $700  per  mile,  and  that  through  the 
introduction  of  the  system  the  government 
would  save  several  million  dollars. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  PEAT S.  POWER. 


OUTLOOK 


Peat  is  the  deposit  of  dead  swamp  moss  and 
other  bog  plants  charged  with  carbon,  often 
with  bitumen.  The  swamp  moss,  one  of  the 
most  enduring  plants  known,  will  hold  two 
hundred  times  its  own  weight  of  water,  and 
its  earth  holds  80  to  90  per  cent.  Dry  the 
sods  in  the  air  and  they  bum  so  well  that 
a  ton  and  four-fifths  equals  a  ton  of  coal  for 
heating  purposes.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  about 
half  the  heating  power  of  good  coal  and  more 
than  twice  the  heat  of  wood.  If  a  measureless 
supply  of  wood  existed  within  two  hours  of  the 
city,  to  be  had  for  cutting  and  hauling,  we 
should  feel  easy  on  the  fire  question.  Years 
since  a  careful  State  geologist  estimated  the 
peat  along  the  Hudson  river  through  West- 
chester and  Rockland  counties  at  over  two 
million  cords,  with  better  yield  in  the  interior 
of  those  counties.  New  York  City  has  dug 
out  and  thrown  into  the  bay  from  its  own  sub- 
soil peat  enough  to  keep  its  fires  going  all  this 
winter.  The  subway  cuttings  come  upon  it 
every  little  while,  and  the  Irish  workmen  carry 
home  sods  of  it  to  bum  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
country. '  The  writer  took  a  turf  uptown  from 
the  cuttings  at  the  Tombs  Power  Station,  and 
it  made  incense  in  a  bedroom  grate  for  days. 
Jt  was  not  dry,  yet  it  burned  and  gave  heat. 
But  what  was  most  curious  and  delightful  was 
its  aroma,  like  that  of  pines  in  the  noonday 
gun.     Its  soft,  purifying  effect  on  the  air,  due 


to  its  moist,  antiseptic  property,  soothed  Irrit- 
able lungs  and  made  breathing  easy.  Enough 
had  been  read  and  heard  of  the  **  glowing  fires 
of  peat,*'  but  the  charm  of  its  subtle  odor  and 
the  soft  purity  of  its  air  were  a  novelty. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, which  will  be  recognized  as  sound  author- 
ity, in  its  boiler  tests,  rules  one  pound  of  dry 
wood  equal  to  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  coal 
for  making  steam.  That  is,  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  pine  wood,  a  little  over  two  and  onc- 
eighth  cords,  give  the  same  heat  as  a  ton  ot 
hard  coal.  Common  air-dried  peat  gives  the 
same  heat  with  one  and  four-fifth  tons.  That 
is,  again,  common  dry  peat  turf  throws  out 
more  heat  than  the  same  amount  of  best  oak 
or  beech  cord- wood.  The  average  heat  given 
by  the  best  soft  coal  is  13,600  thermal  units. 
that  of  dry  peat  9,400  units,  per  pound.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  prepared  peat,  ground 
to  pulp  like  wood  fiber  for  paper,  the  water 
extracted  by  ventilator  fans,  and  the  pulj) 
pressed  into  blocks  three  by  four  inches,  hard 
as  coal  and  clean  as  tile,  yielding  more  heat 
than  ordinary  hard  coal. 

Few  regions  north  of  the  Carolinas  are  with- 
out a  plentiful  peat  supply  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  cheap 
and  beneficial  to  use  common  air-dried  peat 
for  household  fires.     It  has  a  hundred  good 
qualities  besides  its  heating  property.     It  does 
not  dry  the  air  as  coal  fires  parch  it,  and  long 
experience   shows  that  its  antiseptic   quality 
prevents  consumption  and  relieves  it,  like  the 
air  of  pine   forests.     Consumption   is   practi- 
cally unknown  in  peat-burning  districts,  and 
the  lovely  complexions  of  Irish  and  Swedish 
women  are  largely  due  to  the  moist,  pure  air 
of  peat  fires.     Peat  charcoal  is  a  notable  dis- 
infectant, and  late  researches  of  Continental 
chemists  prove  that  the  cholera  bacillus  can- 
not survive  where  it  is  used.     The  value  ol 
peat  ashes  in  manufactures  and  as  a  fertilizer 
equals  its  worth  as  a  fuel.     The  ash  discourages 
insect  pests  in  orchard  and  garden ;  it  nurtures 
the   short,    sweet   pasture   which   feeds   high- 
flavored  mutton  and  fine  wools,  and  makes  the 
richest  sward  for  lawns.     Every  inch  and  fiber 
of  a  peat  bog  has  its  value.     The  water  from 
peat  streams  keeps  sweet  on  shipboard  round 
the  world.     The  fibrous  upper  layers  of  turf, 
least  considered  for  fuel,   when  ground  with 
asphalt,  make  the  most  enduring,  elastic  street 
pavement.     Carefully  burned,  peat   produces 
a  charcoal  worth  five  times  as  much  as  wood 
charcoal  for  the  highest  uses  in  manufactures 
and  the  arts. 
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It  is  said,  by  those  who  should  know  better, 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  peat  is  too 
great  to  permit  its  use.  But  while  this  is  said 
by  those  who  should  know  better,  we  have  it 
on  the  best  authority  of  mechanical  and  civil 
engineers,  of  scientific  institutes  and  trade 
reports,  that  it  is  made  on  the  Continent, 
ground  and  pressed,  at  sixty  cents  a  ton;  and 
this  side  of  the  water  an  enterprising  firm  is 
turning  out  thousands  of  tons  of  finished  peat 
weekly,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  a  ton,  including 
royalties.  This  is  for  the  finished  peat,  which 
equals  coal  for  heating,  and  exceeds  it  in  other 
good  qualities.  It  is  nearly  smokeless,  it  has  no 
sulphurous  gas,  it  does  not  bum  out  grates  and 
boilers,  and  it  is  as  clean  to  handle  as  so  much 
flooring  tile.  The  notable  Holland  hbuse- 
wives  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  for 
coal,  simply  because  it  takes  less  room  and  is 
so  clean  to  handle. 

When  it  is  added  that  peat  can  be  success- 
fully worked  in  winter  as  in  summer,  with  the 
aid  of  mechanical  devices,  the  last  objection 
to  its  use  would  seem  to  be  removed. 


UNO  WIRELESS  TELEQRAPHY. . ..  F.  C PERKINS. . . .  ELECTRICITY 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  have  been 
made  by  M.  Emile  Guarini,  of  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. The  Belgium  Government  gave  per- 
mission to  M.  Guarini  to  utilize  the  column  of 
Congress  at  Brussels  and  the  Tower  of  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the 
tower  at  St.  Rombaut  Cathedral  at  Malines,  for 
his  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
repeater  was  located  at  Malines,  and  the  trans- 
mitter was  used  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

M.  Guarini  was  assisted  by  Artillery  Lieu- 
tenant Femand  Puncelet  in  these  experiments, 
and  the  latter,  in  writing  of  them,  states:  **  Wire- 
less electrical  telegraphy  is  at  the  present 
moment  going  through  a  clearly  defined  transi- 
tion period.  Arising  from  the  experiments  of 
Heinrich  Hertz,  who  so  remarkably  confirmed 
the  fruitful  electromagnetic  theory  of  Clerk 
Maxwell,  the  new  telegraphy  has  not  had  long 
to  wait  before  leaving  the  laboratories  to  make 
itself  practical  in  long-distance  transmission. 
The  names  of  PopoflF,  Schaffer,  Tommasi,  Slaby, 
Arco,  Tissot  and  others  mark  the  first  period. 
There  is  now  what  appears  to  be  a  halt  in  the 
upward  march  of  experiment,  and  it  is  at  the 
moment  of  passing  from  coast-line  or  maritime 
telegraphy  to  land  telegraphy  that  experi- 
menters encounter  serious  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  The  distances  of  transmission 
obtained   are  relatively  small  in  comparison 


with  the  amount  of  electrical  energy  employed 
and  with  the  cost  of  the  installations. 

**  Wireless  telegraphy  gives  worse  results  on 
land  than  at  sea,  for  the  following  reasons:  A 
coherer  placed  underground  is  not  influenced 
by  electric  waves,  which  proves  that  the  curv- 
ature of  the  earth  constitutes  an  absolute 
barrier  to  wireless  telegraphy.  Moreover,  if 
buildings,  trees  and  generally  all  irregularities 
of  the  ground  are  pervious  to  electric  waves,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  a  considerable  absorp- 
tion of  energy.  While  at  sea,  the  experiment 
of  Fleming  has  shown  that  electric  waves  pass 
through  the  water  with  an  absorption  porpor- 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  salt  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  water;  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
does  not  interfere  until  the  straight  line  join- 
ing the  two  stations  begins  to  touch  the  bed 
of  the  sea. 

"To  enable  wireless  telegraphy  to  communi- 
cate on  land  to  any  distance,  however  great, 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  installation, 
some  other  method  than  that  used  at  present 
must  be  employed.  This  fact  has  been  grasped 
by  M.  Guarini  of  Brussels,  and  the  ideas  and 
experiments  which  he  now  brings  forward 
appear  such  as  will  shortly  bring  us  to  the  end 
of  the  transition  period." 


WORLD'S  CREATEST  RUN   RALTIMORE  SUN 

The  success  of  the  trial  of  the  great  Water- 
vliet  16-inch  rifle  at  Sandy  Hook  proving 
grounds  has  led  to  much  speculation  concern- 
ing the  relative  size  and  efficiency  of  the  new 
gun  with  other  great  guns,  especially  the 
monster  Krupp  that  was  brought  to  America 
for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  That  great 
weapon,  which  was  one  of  the  great  sights  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  which  was  the  largest 
gun  ever  seen  previously  in  America,  has  never 
been  sold.  It  was  shipped  back  to  the  Krupp 
works  at  Essen  when  the  fair  closed. 

The  monster  weapon  was  landed  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Baltimore,  April  7,  1893.  and  forwarded 
to  Chicago  over  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on 
a  flat  gun  truck  on  32  wheels  made  especially 
for  the  purpose  at  Altoona.  Nowhere  on  the 
coast  except  at  Sparrows  Point  could  the  facili- 
ties be  found  for  landing  this  great  weapon  of 
modem  warfare.  The  mere  landing  of  the  gun 
from  the  ship  which  brought  it  to  this  country 
was  a  triumph  of  enterprise.  Mammoth  shears 
were  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  remain  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Sparrows  Point  Steel  Works. 

The  Krupp  gun  was  47  feet  long,  with  a  bore 
of  1 6i  inches.     It  was  made  of  steel  and  put 
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together  in  sections  varying  in  length  in  accord- 
ance with  th®;  thickness  of  the  material.  At 
the  breech  the  gun  measured  20  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of. 
being  used  for  coast  defense.  The  gun  fires  a 
projectile  weighing  one  ton  and  will  propel  it 
16  miles.  It  takes  a  charge  of  nearly  1,000 
pounds  of  powder,  and  every  time  the  gun  is 
fired  it  costs  for  material  5,000  marks,  or 
$1,250.  The  cost  of  the  gun  at  the  Krupp 
works,  in  Essen,  Germany,  was  $85,000.  Its 
total  weight  is  270,000  pounds.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  the  car  and  gun  is  445,000 
pounds.  The  bridge  on  which  thfe  gun  rests 
weighs  47,000  pounds  and  its  two  trucks 
64,000  pounds  each. 

Other  rifled  guns  of  large  caliber  heretofore 
constructed  are  the  Italian  gun  of  a  17.75  cali- 
ber, the  French  gun  of  16.5-inch  caliber,  and 
the  Armstrong  gun  of  16.25  caliber,  which  is 
carried  on  the  old  battleships  Benbow  and  Sans 
Pareil.  Not  one  of  these  compares  in  point  of 
energy  and  range  with  the  new  American  16- 
inch  gun.  With  a  maximum  powder  pressure 
of  between  37,000  and  38,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  the  gun  will  hurl  a  projectile 
weighing  2,370  pounds  with  a  muzzle  energy 
of  2,300  feet  per  second,  developing  a  muzzle 
energy  of  88,000  foot-tons,  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  by  using  a  slow-burj)ing  powder  the 
gun  would  develop  even  greater  velocity  than 
this,  with  a  relative  small  increase  in  the  cham- 
ber pressure. 

It  has  an  enormous  range,  estimated  at  about 
2 1  miles.  The  range  is  obtainable  with  a  muz- 
zle velocity  of  2,300  feet  per  second  with  the 
necessary  angle  elevation  of  the  piece.  The 
trajectory  shows  that  in  ranging  for  this  dis- 
tance the  shell  would  reach  the  "maximum 
elevation  of  30,516  feet.  This  is  almost  infi- 
nitely greater  than  the  maximum  range 
hitherto  actually  obtained  by  any  other  gun, 
which  stands  at  present  to  the  credit  of  the 
Krupp  weapon  which  was  fired  on  the  Meppen 
range  in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor. 
The  measured  range  was  found  to  be,  roughly 
speaking,  12J  miles.  The  greatest  height 
reached  by  the  Krupp  shell  in  its  flight  was 
21,456  feet  and  the  time  occupied  between  the 
firing  of  the  gun  and  the  striking  of  the  projec- 
tile was  I  minute  and  10  seconds.  This  per- 
formance, great  as  it  was,  becomes  insignificant 
compared  with  the  new  16-inch  gun. 

Pointed  to  the  north,  the  gun  would  throw 
its  shells  far  beyond  New  Rochelle,  on  the 
Sound,  and  Tuckahoe,  on  the  south,  woxUd  be 
easily  within  range.     The  circle  inclosing  its 


zone  of  fire  would  pass  through  Hempstead 
and  Long  Beach,  on  Long  Island,  and  its  shells 
would  pass  far  above  Staten  Island  and  fail 
kalf  a  mile  beyond  Atlantic  Highlands;  Key- 
port  and  Perth  Amboy  would  be  open  to 
attack,  and  so  would  Milbum,  in  New  Jersey. 
Paterson  would  be  within  reach,  with  four  miles 
to  spare. 

As  the  extreme  height  of  the  trajectory  of 
the  projectile  from  this  gun  is  30,516  feet,  or 
above  5i  miles,  it  would  rise  higher  than  the 
combined  heights  of  Pike's  Peak  and  Mont 
Blanc. 

The  total  weight  of  gun  is  about  300,000 
pounds.  The  original  castings  weighed  368.- 
000  pounds,  so  that  68,000  pounds  were  planed 
and  lathed  off  it'Iii  the  operation  of  building. 
The  projectile  used  is  5  feet  4  inches  high  and, 
of  course,  16  inches  in  diameter.  That  is 
almost  as  tall  as  the  average  man,  but  a  great 
deal  bigger  around.  This  projectile  weighs 
2,370  pounds — more  than  a  ton.  To  propel 
this  enormous  projectile,  1,060  pounds,  more 
than  half  a  ton,  of  powder  was  used.  To  fire 
the  gun  once  costs  $865. 

The  penetration  of  this  projectile  is  calcu- 
lated as  39  inches  in  the  hardest  steel  armor  at 
the  muzzle.  That  means  that  the  shot  would 
go  through  more  than  a  yard  of  chilled  steel 
and  come  out  on  the  other  side. 

An  English  gun  of  much  less  power  bored 
a  i6i-inch  hole  through  20  inches  of  compound 
iron  and  steel  plate..  8  inches  of  iron,  20  feet  of 
oak,  5  feet  of  granite,  1 1  feet  of  concrete,  and 
finally  buried  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  6  foot- 
brick  masonry  wall.  This  new  leviathan 
among  guns  has  a  muzzle  energy  of  64.084-foot 
tons.  That  is  energy  enough  to  lift  64  of  the 
biggest  locomotives  10  feet  into  the  air.  If  it 
were  discharged  point  blank  from  Bowling 
Green,  the  vast  projectile  would  plough  its  way 
through  all  the  office  buildings,  through  stone 
and  steel,  and  end  its  journey  well  uptown, 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  Harlem  river. 

The  three  tests  were  marked  by  the  wonder- 
ful accuracy  with  which  they  fulfilled  the 
mathematical  calctilations  of  the  army  experts 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  gun's  construction. 
The  shots  also  proved  that  the  special  smoke- 
less powder  made  for  16-inch  guns  had  been 
accurately  prepared. 

The  full  charge  of  640  pounds  of  powder 
was  used,  and  the  velocity  was  2,306,  or  6  feet 
more  than  calculated.  The  pressure  was  38,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  elevation  of 
the  gun's  muzzle  for  the  first  and  second  shots 
was  ii°,  and  the  ranges  3,000  and  3,500  yards. 
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MOMCtlUL  VALUE  OF  PINEAFPU  JUICE LONDON  HOSPITAL 

A  good  deal  has  lately  been  written  about 
the  digestive  action  of  fresh  pineapples.     It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  a  freshly  cut  slice 
of  pineapple  laid  on  a  piece  of  beefsteak  will, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  cause  softening, 
swelling  and  partial  digestion  of  the  meat  for 
a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  It  is 
also  stated  that  bromoline,  the  active  principle 
of  the  pineapple,  has  long  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of    the    well-known    Masquera's 
beef  jelly.     Dr.  Wyatt  Wingrave  says  that  the 
reputation  of  the  pineapple  has  suffered,  among 
other  reasons,  from  the  facts  that  far  too  much 
is  eaten  at  a  tame,  and  that  the  fibrous  part  is 
swallowed  as  well  as  the  juice.     To  obtain  its 
full  digestive  value,  one  quadrant  of  a  slice 
half  an  inch  thick  is  ample  for  one  meal.     It 
should   be   well   masticated   and   the   fibrous 
portion  should  be  rejected.     It  must  not  be 
cooked,   and  shotdd  be  just  ripe.     The  pre- 
served    form    has    practically    no    digestive 
power.     Apart  from  its  use  as  a  digestive,  the 
juice  has  a  strong  solvent  action  upon  plastic 
exudation,     such    as   diphtheria    membrane. 
When  applied  to  such  a  membrane  on  a  swab 
or  as  a  spray,  its  time  of  contact  is  not  enough 
to  cause  solution,  but  it  is  of  material  service 
in  softening  the  sticky  and  stringy  exudation 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  easy  detachment.     It 
also  softens  homy  epidermis  in  the  same  way 
as,  though  more  slowly  than,  salicylic  acid. 
If  a  thin  slice  of  pineapple  be  kept  in  dose 
contact   with  a  com  for  eight  hours  it  will 
be    so    softened    as   to    admit   of   ready   re- 
moval.    Again,  it  softens  the  homy  papillae 
in  keratosis  of  the  tonsil  and  quickly  relieves 
the  prickly  sensation  complained  of  in  that 
conditioxu 

SOAP  AS  A  SHAVINO  ANTISEPTIC LANCET 

The  use  of  soap  lather  prior  to  shaving  the 
beard  is  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating- the  troublesome  operation.  Soap  is 
said  to  extract  the  oily  matters  from  the  hair 
and  thus  to  render  it  brittle  so  that  the  blade 
of  the  razor  saws  through  it  easily,  for,  after 
all,  shaving  is  a  delicate  sawing  process.  With 
sensitive  skins,  of  course,  a  soap  of  good  quality, 
and  preferably  free  from  alkaline  excess,  is 
desirable.      On   the  other  hand,   it   might  be 


thought  that  an  excess  of  alkali  would  pre- 
pare the  beard  more  readily  than  a  pure  soap 
or  superfatted  soap.  The  corrosive  effect  of 
alkali,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which 
description  of  soap  should  be  used.  Soap 
probably  plays  a  more  important  r61e  than 
that  of  a  saponifier  of  the  natural  oil  of  the 
hair.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  who  use 
the  razor  frequently  cut  themselves,  yet  it 
is  rarely  that  anything  more  serious  than  a 
cut  follows,  the  slight  wound  generally  healing 
qtiickly.  and  the  risk  of  septicaemia  arising  in 
this  w^y  would  seem  to  be  almost  nil.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
the  razor  blade  must  be  bacteriologically 
clean — i.e.,  free  from  septic  matter — which 
may  be 'attributed  to  the  fact  that  probably 
it  is  dipped  into  hot  or  sterilized  water  before 
use,  or  else  that  the  soap  lather  is  antiseptic. 
The  latter  explanation  seems  the  more  prob- 
able of  the  two.  The  amount  of  soap  rubbed 
on  the  skin  is  considerable  if  the  shaving  is 
to  be  in  any  degree  comfortable,  and  soap  has 
considerable  antiseptic  power,  a  6  per  cent, 
solution  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  skin  is  rendered  sterile  by  the  liberal 
application  of  soap,  and  this  fact  is  in  favor 
of  any  cut  that  may  be  made  remaining  healthy 
and  without  any  serious  consequence.  In  a 
word,  soap  in  the  operation  of  shaving  not 
only  facilitates  the  process,  but  plays  the  same 
valuable  r61e  when  the  shaver  is  unlucky 
enough  to  cut  himself  as  does  the  antiseptic 
in  surgery. 

TREATINO  TRACHOMA NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Last  June  fourteen  specially  detailed  oculists 
went  through  twenty-six  New  York  schools, 
and  when  their  reports  came  to  be  tabulated, 
it  was  found  that  15  to  1 8  per  cent,  of  the 
children  examined  had  trachoma  well  devel- 
oped, 6,000  to  7,000  just  in  these  twenty-six 
schools. 

No  time  was  lost  during  the  summer  in  pro- 
viding for  these  new  conditions  by  completely 
reorganizing  the  force  of  medical  school  inspect- 
ors. These  began  work  on  September  8,  and 
up  to  January  i  had  excluded  25,000  children 
from  the,  schools,  some  for  incipient  scarlet 
fever,     diphtheria,     mumps,     measles,     scalp 
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diseases,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
for  eye  diseases.  A  child  could  not  come 
back  to  his  class  until  he  had  been  treated. 

Then  a  new  complication  arose.  All  the 
eye  and  ear  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  in- 
firmaries of  the  city  were  flooded  with  school 
children  begging  for  treatment.  The  cases 
could  not  possibly  be  handled.  It  rested 
with  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Education,  having  turned  these  children 
out  of  school,  to  get  them  back  again,  cured, 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Then  the  old  Gouvemeur  hospital  bmlding 
was  turned  into  an  emergency  hospital  for 
the  schools  of  New  York.  From  all  the  schools 
of  the  East  side,  the  medical  school  inspectors 
send  the  children  there.  If  a  child,  excluded 
from  a  school,  does  not  understand  where 
he  is  to  go,  or  his  parents,  stupidly,  do  not 
take  him,  the  school  nurse,  on  her  afternoon 
travels,  armed  with  the  inspector's  list,  finds 
this  out,  and  the  boy  or  girl  is  dispatched 
forthwith.  On  his  or  her  arrival  in  the  big 
room  of  this  new  "school  hospital,"  a  burly, 
good-natured  officer  gets  the  little  one  in  line 
for  the  clerk,  who  examines  his  ticket,  makes 
a  record,  gives  him  a  new  slip,  and  moves  him 
over  to  the  window  where  the  two  doctors 
examine  and  treat  every  case. 

One  by  one  the  doctors  make  hay  of  the 
long  line.  Most  of  the  cases  have  been  caught 
in  the  early  stages.  The  trouble  has  spread 
neither  far  nor  dangerously.  A  little  treat- 
ment, a  good  eye-washing,  a  trifle  of  bandaging, 
a  few  "drops"  to  take  away,  and  the  injunc- 
tion to  come  the  "day  after  to-morrow,"  are 
all  that  is  necessary.  These  are  the  ideal 
cases.  The  medical  inspectors  are  trying  to 
go  through  the  schools  so  thoroughly  that 
none  get  beyond  this  stage. 


THE  MOSQUITO  AND  YELLOW  FEVER.  .JOHN  W.  ROU.  .MED.  RECORD 

The  fact  that  so  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
peculiarities  and  problems  of  yellow  fever, 
impossible  to  understand  formerly,  are  ex- 
plainable and  capable  of  solution  by  what 
we  know  of  mosquitos  and  their  relation  to 
disease,  is  highly  interesting  and  important. 
A  few  of  these  are:. 

Its  singularly  restricted  area;  its  dislike  for 
altitude,  upper  stories,  plateaux,  mountains, 
etc.;  its  partiality  for  the  seacoast  and  low- 
lying  districts;  its  incommunicability  from 
man  to  man;  the  meaning  of  "place  infection" ; 
the  interval,  two  to  three  weeks,  between  first 
(infecting)  case  and  subsequent  group  of 
cases;  its  frequent  appearance  at  sea  several 


weeks  ufter  vessels  had  left  port;  its  arrest 
by  frost  and  cold  weather;  its  survival  through 
winters;  its  absence  from  Asia,  and  India, 
etc. 

Of  the  problems  elucidated  by  the  discovery 
of  the  mosquito  origin  of  yellow  fever,  I  cite 
the  knottiest  of  them  all,  the  second  outbreak 
on  board  the  U.S.S.  Plymouth,  in  1879  (utterly 
inexplicable  to  me  under  the  fomites,  or  any 
other,    tlieory).     The    Plymouth  sailed  from 
New  England  early  in  October,  1878;  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.  (a  yellow  fever  strong- 
hold), on  October  21,  where  she  went  along- 
side  the   wharf  and   coaled   ship,   remainin.? 
until  October  25.     The  officers  and  stewards 
were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  during  this  time. 
On  the  25th  she  went  to  Frederickstadt.  SanU 
Cruz.     November  4,  while  at  Frederickstadt. 
a   case   of  yellow   fever  appeared  on  board. 
Between   the   4th   and    7  th   seven   cases   oc- 
curred on  board.     On  the  7th  the  Plymouth 
started  north;  after  which  date  no  fresh  cases 
occtirred  in  the  ship.     On   December   i   she 
reached  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  the  weather 
is  usually  cold  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
From   Portsmouth  she  went  to   the   nearby 
city  of  Boston,  where  she  was  emptied  of  her 
crew  and  st6res,  opened  up  and  frozen  out 
dtiring  January  and  a  part  of  February,  1879. 
The  vessel  had  been  several  times  fumigated 
with   burning   sulphur.     February    12,    1870, 
she  was  re-commissioned,   and  on  March  15 
started  back  to  the  West  Indies.     March  iq. 
"the  damp  berth-deck  became  very  warm;  a 
tropical     condition     prevailed."     March     21. 
immediately  after  reaching  the  tropics,   and 
before  she  had  touched  at  any  port,  yellow 
fever  broke  out  among  her  crew. 

The  solution  afforded  by  the  mosquito 
doctrine  is  simple  and  satisfactory:  Tht 
Plymouth  left  the  West  Indies  on  November 
7,  1898,  with  fresh  yellow  fever  cases,  and. 
doubtless,  with  numerous  contaminated  mos- 
quitos on  board.  As  soon  as  she  enterevl 
winter  weather,  about  December  i,  the  infected 
mosquitos  went  into  hibernation  and  remaine-'i 
torpid  until  they  re-entered  the  tropics,  wher^ 
some  of  them  became  active  and  stung  certaii^ 
of  the  men,  thereby  giving  two  of  them  yellow 
fever. 

That  mosqmtos  hibernate  is  a  well-known 
fact.  Theobald,  in  his  standard  monograph 
states  that  mosquitos  hibernate  in  the  extrem 
cold  of  the  arctic  regions;  that  the  gravis 
females  seek  shelter  as  soon  as  the  'w^eatht.' 
becomes  cold,  lie  dormant  all  winter,  an 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  early  spring.      Ho  w  .1-  ' 
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the  highest  American  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject, says,  in  his  capital  work  (**Mosquitos," 
page  6):  "Mosquitos  hibernate  in  the  adult 
condition."  In  conversation  with  this  dis- 
tinguished entomologist,  Howard  used  these 
words,  which  I  took  down  verbatim:  **The 
stegomyia  hibernates  in  the  adult  stage.  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  hibernates  in 
the  egg  stage  also." 


onW^IR  HOSPITAL  FOR  OHILDREN NEW  YORK  SUN 

Twelve  hours  every  day  in  the  untainted 
air  of  the  pine  forest,  lessons,  gymnastic 
exercise,  medical  treatment,  meals,  naps,  all 
in  the  open  air — and  this  at  a  nominal  rate, 
or  quite  free — such  are  the  features  of  an 
experiment  for  the  benefit  of  sick  children  of 
Berlin  which  was  started  last  May  at  Schoen- 
holz,  a  suburb  of  the  German  capital. 

Two  young  Berlin  doctors.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Lennhoff  and  Dr.  Becher,  are  the  originators 
of  this  system  of  healing  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  under  their  personal  supervision  it 
has  succeeded  wonderfully.  Probably  no- 
where in  the  world,  previous  to  the  Schoenholz 
experiment,  was  a  public  day  nursery  for 
ailing  children  put  into  active  operation. 

The  Schoenholz  children  are  mostly  girls, 
these  being  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Boys  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten.  Incurable  invalids  are  not  received, 
nor  children  in  a  seriously  advanced  stage  of 
disease. 

The  greater  number  of  them  are  affected  by 
tuberculosis;  some  suffer  from  scrofula;  and, 
indeed,  a  great  variety  of  diseases  are  repre- 
sented, all  presumably  susceptible  to  the 
curative  influences  of  protractec^  doses  of  fresh 
air. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  little  patients 
are  due,  and  they  are  due  promptly,  for  the 
day's  routine  is  as  inflexible  as  that  of  the 
school.  The  tiniest  are  escorted  by  older 
children  or  by  their  parents ;  and  precisely  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  day's  regimen  being 
concluded,  the  family  escorts  again  appear 
to  take  the  patients  home.  As  the  electric 
cars  run  directly  from  Berlin  to  Schoenholz, 
transportation  is  a  simple  matter. 

Once  gathered  together  for  the  day,  here 
is  the  T^ay  in  which  the  little  invadids  of 
Schoenholz  are  required  to  spend  their  time: 
First,  each  ^ets  his  uniform  cloak,  bearing  his 
number,  and  serving  always  to  protect  him 
rom  the  least  excess  of  cold. 
At   8.30   the  day  is  formally  begun   with 


prayer,  in  which  even  the  youngest  patient 
joins.  Then  comes  breakfast — for  it  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Schoenholz  regimen  that 
the  patients  be  well  fed,  and  that  frequently. 
This  preliminary  nourishment  consists  of  a 
plate  of  strong  soup  and  a  white  roll. 

"  By  this,  time  it  is  9  o'clock,  and  time  for 
physical  exercises  to  strengthen  weak  lungs. 
Careftd  teachers  direct  the  respiratory  and 
gymnastic  drills,  which  last  for  half  an  hour. 

From  10  to  II  is  play-time,  which  the  little, 
ones  are  encouraged  to  spend  in  as  lively 
fashion  as  their  strength  permits.  At  11, 
fatigued  by  their  hotu"  and  a  half  of  exercise, 
they  are  ready  for  their  second  breakfast,  with 
its   accompanying  generous   supply   of   milk. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning,  until  12.30, 
the  children  spend  according  to  their  physical 
needs.  Some  work  in  the  garden,  others  take 
medicinal  baths  prepared  for  them  in  one  of 
the  little  buildings  managed  by  the  Red  Cross 
nurses,  and  others  help  in  the  domestic  cares 
or  take  their  turn  at  tending  the  youngest 
patients. 

At  12.30  o'clock  the  children  are  supposed 
to  be  hungry  again,  and  are  seated  at  a  long 
table  under  the  trees,  this  time  for  dinner, 
which  consists  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  stewed 
fruit.  After  this  comes  two  hours  of  rest, 
spent  in  lounging  chairs  or  under  the  trees, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  enough. 

Most  of  'the  children  have  found  their  way 
out  of  doors  sufficiently  soothing  to  spend 
this  time  in  sleep.  On  waking  up  they  are 
stimulated  to  another  play  spell  by  a  glass 
of  milk  and  a  roll,  and  from  3.30  until  5.36 
o'clock  is  again  devoted  to  fun  and  frolic. 
Still  another  refreshment  of  soup  and  bread 
and  jam  is  then  offered,  after  which  the  little 
invalids  put  in  order  for  the  night  everything 
that  they  have  used  during  the   day. 

Not  included  in  this  daily  routine  is  the 
personal  attention  which  Dr.  Beecher  gives 
every  day  to  individuals.  Those  of  the  chil- 
dren who  need  additional  medicine  besides 
the  open-air  cure.  Dr.  Beecher  supervises 
daily,  noting  their  progress,  directing  their 
lessons,  their  exercises  and  their  food,  and 
prescribing  the  details  of  their  treatment. 

The  Red  Cross  Association  is  interested  in 
this  institution  to  the  extent  not  alone  of 
supplying  nurses  and  attendants,  but  of  paying 
the  fees  of  many  of  the  poorer  children.  The 
charge  is  12  J  cents  per  day  for  each  child,  but 
when  the  parents  are  imable  to  pay  this,  the 
Red  Cross  is  very  certain  to  relieve  them  pf 
the  responsibility. 
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Tuberculosis  ?£•  Live  Stock  Industry 

By  J.  G.  Adami,  M>D>* 


Once  tuberculosis  gains  a  hold  among  the 
beasts  in  any  country  it  spreads  with  what 
I  may  truly  term  appalling  rapidity.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  Denmark.  There,  according 
to  the  records,  in  1789,  the  disease  was  prac- 
tically unknown  except  by  name;  in  181 8  it 
was  noted  as  being  extremely  rare,  in  1840 
it  was  rather  extensively  introduced  in  cattle 
imported  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  in  1850,  ten  years 
later,  it  had  spread  all  over  the  country,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century  a  census  of 
animals  reacting  to  tuberculin,  made  by  Profes- 
sor Bang,  gave  these  results — ^that  a  total  of 
5,306  herds  contained  98,901  sound  animals, 
to  45,889  that  reacted — 31.7  per  cent.,  or 
roughly,  out  of  every  three  animals  one  was 
infected. 

This  same  sinister  extension  has  been  equally 
noted  in  Germany.  As  many  here  know  they 
have  in  the  larger  German  cities  a  singularly 
good  system  of  abbatoir  inspection,  the  car- 
casses of  the  slaughtered  animals  being 
examined  and  passed  or  condemned  by  trained 
veterinarians.  In  Leipzig  the  regulations  have 
been  the  same  and  the  staff  under  the  same 
management  for  many  years,  and  there  the 
statistics  are  as  follows:  Taking  cows  alone, 
in  1888,  17.5  per  cent,  of  those  slaughtered 
showed  tubercular  lesions;  in  1894  the  per- 
centage had  risen  to  38.6  per  cent.,  in  1895  to 
43.51  per  cent.,  and  in  this  last  year,  taking  all 
cattle,  oxen,  heifers,  cows,  and  bulls,  of  22,918 
animals  slaughtered,  7,619,  or  33.24  per  cent., 
were  found  tuberculous.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  estimated  that  over  a  large  part 
of  Germany  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  are  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

The  same  history  comes  to  us  from  Australia. 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria  tuberculosis  was 
practically  unknown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  and  in  1895,  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  yielded  evidences  of  the 
disease.  Thus  it  is  that  unless  active  steps  be 
taken,  and  these  without,  delay,  the  outlook 
here  is  of  the  gravest. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  bovine  tuberculosis 
has  been  known  for  centuries,  it  is  only  of  late 

*  Prom  a  paper  read  before  tlie  American  Congress  of  Tuber- 
culosis. 


that  it  has  spread  to  such  alarming  extent? 
The  answer  would  seem  clearly  to  be  that 
the  spread  is  coincident  with  the  greater 
development  of  the  cattle  industry,  and 
especially  of  the  ease  of  transportation.  In  the 
old  days  the  movement  of  cattle  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  it  has  become  during  this 
last  seventy  years;  it  is  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  beasts  and  frequent  introduction 
of  new  and  tainted  animals  into  the  herds 
that  has  wrought  the  damage,  a  subsidiary 
influence  being  undoubtedly  the  general  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  milk-giving  qualities 
of  herds  by  the  introduction  of  highly  bred, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  susceptible, 
animals. 

What  I  wish  you  to  consider  is  the  enormous 
loss  that  would  accrue  to  this  country,  with  its 
millions  of  cattle,  if  only  i  per  cent,  of  the 
animals  slaughtered  were  the  victims  oi 
advanced  tuberculosis.  The  prospective  lossj 
is  so  great  that  this  is  immediately  seen  to  be  a 
national  concern.  Now,  unless  the  progresd 
of  the  disease  be  arrested,  we  must  be  preJ 
pared  to  encounter  such  loss.  Scotland  is  o| 
smaller  extent  than  some  of  your  States;  iti 
population  and  the  number  of  its  cattle  ai^ 
less  than  those  of  not  a  few  of  the  States.  1^ 
1893,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  variouj 
British  returns  regarding  the  prevalence  q 
tuberculosis,  the  number  of  cattle  infected  i| 
Scotland  must  have  been  less  than  25  per  cent 
taking  the  entire  country  as  a  whole ;  in  f ac 
probably  less  than  20  per  cent.,  and  yet  Wrigl 
(Veterinarian  Journal,  1893,  p.  391)  estimate 
the  annual  loss  to  the  owners  of  dairy  stoc' 
from  this  cause  alone,  as  being  £440,000  (• 
$2,200,000).  In  Saxony,  where  from  30 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  cattle  killed  are  di 
eased,  the  returns  for  twenty-seven  towns 
189  s  showed  that  tuberculosis  was  found 
22,758  carcasses;  of  these  5.5  per  cent,  had 
be  disposed  of  at  a  cheap  rate;  2  per  cent,  wc 
wholly  condemned  and  destroyed.  It  is  loss 
of  this  order,  mxiltiplied  many  fold,  that  v 
have  to  contemplate  if  bovine  tuberculosis 
permitted  to  spread — ^losses  so  great  th 
unless  steps  be  taken  now,  when  the  dise, 
is  not  extensively  developed — compared,  it 
is,  with  its  prevalence  in  European  countries 
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the  cost  of  prevention  and  eradication  will  be 
so  great  that,  as  is  the  case  now  in  Europe, 
the  governments  cannot  undertake  effective 
m^teures  because  the  cose  of  anything  like  an 
active  crusade  with  due  compensation  to  the 
fanner  would  amount  to  so  many  millions  that 
such  an  addition  to  the  Budget  dare  not  be 
proposed. 

Now,  in  short,  is  the  time  to  act  before  the 
diseases  gets  **  out  of  hand."  And  now,  I  may 
add,  what  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
the  disease  is  but  a  relatively  small  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  different  States.  It  costs 
Massachusetts  about  $25,000  a  year  to  pay 
for  the  diseased  animals  killed;  another 
$25,000  for  the  general  cost  of  inspection  of 
livt  stock  and  farm  buildings.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  expenditure  is  sufficient  for  a  most 
active  crusade,  but  undoubtedly,  judging  by 
the  annual  returns  from  that  State,  this 
expenditure,  coupled  with  the  legislation  there 
enforced  with  reference  to  the  testing  of 
animals  entering  the  State,  the  inspection  of 
marketed  animals,  and  thevoluntary  inspection 
of  herds,  is  bringing  about  a  steady  and  marked 
decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 


Indeed,  everything  points  to  the  fact  that, 
taken  in  time,  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
from  a  herd  or  from  a  district  need  not  be 
a  costly  matter  either  for  the  individual  or 
for  the  community.  More  particularly,  the 
employment  of  Bang's  method  of  isolation  of 
reacting  animals  affords  us  a  means  of  render- 
ing a  herd  wholly  free  from  disease  in  the 
course  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Loss  it  is 
true  there  is,  but  this  is  minimal  to  what  it 
was  imder  the  earlier  mode  of  killing  forth- 
with every  reacting  animal.  We  now  know 
that  slightly  infected  animals,  properly  isolated, 
have  before  them  from  one  to  three  years  of 
usefulness  and  profit,  either  for  breeding  pur- 
poses or  for  meat  production. 

It  is,  I  know,  difficult  to  legislate  for  the 
future:  the  danger  must  be  very  present  in 
order  to  stir  our  governing  bodies.  But  here 
we  have  such  immediate  danger  before  us,  and 
a  great  future  danger  looms  imminent.  It  is 
for  the  facts  here  recapitulated  and  others 
of  like  order,  to  be  brought  before  the  public 
and  before  your  legislators  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  that  a  national  calamity  may  be 
averted. 
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ICU6IOII ANOHOIAUTY..  .A.MACKINORICK.  .WESTMIN.  REVIEW. 

Religion  is  an  instinct,  an  emotion,  an  aspira- 
tion, an  act  of  the  imagination;  and  though  by 
creating  within  us  that  hunger  for  fulness,  com- 
pleteness, and  rightness  of  life  and  conduct, 
which  all  enlargement  of  soul  produces,  it 
stimulates  the  desire  for  a  piu-e  morality,  it 
cannot  teach  us  morality.  The  moral  sense, 
let  us  concede  at  once  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
i5  earth-bom,  and  has  grown  by  the  accumu- 
lated experiences  of  the  human  race,  out  of  the 
fowly  roots  of  reciprocity  and  expediency ;  there- 
fore it  must  be  grasped  by  the  reason  of  man, 
its  details  must  be  laboriously  learned  and 
ipplied  with  intelligence  to  the  daily  changing 
>>nditioiis  of  life;  but  it  must  not  be  called  a 
•eligion.  The  culture  of  morality  can  only 
ia^'ely  rest  upon  its  own  natural  basis,  utility 
)r  the  mutual  welfare  of  hiunanity. 

In  a  complex  state  of  society  the  action  of 
noral  laws  becomes  obscured,  and  it  is  difficult 
o  gather  up  the  threads  of  cause  and  effect 
md  distinguish  between  them,  but  assuredly 
re  could  not  after  centuries  of  Christianity 


have  developed  such  an  immorally  organized 
state  of  society  had  men  always  recognized  this 
eternal  distinction  between  religion  and  morals, 
between  the  poetry  of  life  and  the  art  of  right 
living.  It  is  in  the  vain  delusion  that  religion 
is  morality  and  not  in  a  lack  of  desire  for 
righteousness  that  we  must  seek  for  the  reason 
that  men  of  intellectual  power  and  lofty 
emotions  have  made  no  effort  after  a  more  just 
and  equitable  distribution  of  life's  duties  and 
joys,  after  the  establishment  of  more  purely 
moral  relationships  with  their  fellowmen. 


WHY  THE  CHINESE  HATE  CHRISTIANITY.  .F.N.NICHOU.  .ATUNTIC 

The  missionary  tells  the  Chinese  that  they 
need  the  Gospel  above  and  beyond  anything 
else,  but  he  supplements  his  announcement 
with  the  idea  that  a  Chinaman  cannot  be 
a  Christian  unless  his  Christianity  finds 
expression  in  exactly  the  same  forms  and 
observances  that  it  would  in  the  land  from 
which  the  missionary  has  emigrated.  The 
missionary  does  not  stop  with  the  statement 
that  the  Chinaman  is  a  non-believer  in  Chris- 
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tianity.  He  goes  a  step  further  and  calls  the 
Chinaman  a  *' heathen." 

From  the  lips  of  the  few  English-speaking 
men  who  are  leading  lives  of  denial  and  self- 
sacrifi.ce  in  the  interior  of  China,  one  must  hear 
this  word  frequently  used  in  order  to  fully 
appreciate  what  a  "heathen"  is. 

**  Heathen"  is  both  a  noun  and  an  adjective. 
As  a  noun  it  means  an  unconverted  Chinaman, 
of  whom  there  are  more  than  three  hundred 
million.  He  is  a  child  of  the  devil,  on  the  road 
to  perdition.  All  of  his  ancestors  whom  he  has 
been  taught  to  worship  are  now  living  in  a  fiery 
lake.  Everything  that  he  may  say  or  do  or 
think  is  a  prompting  of  the  Evil  One.  He  is 
the  heir  to  coimtless  generations  of  inherited 
sin.  He  is  incapable  of  noble  aspirations  or  of 
any  real  goodness. 

In  the  adjective  sense  just  about  all  of 
China  outside  of  mission  chapels  and  schools  is 
**  heathen."  All  the  world-old  literature  of 
the  empire,  all  Confucian  morality,  all  the 
beauty  of  the  temples,  even  the  extreme  hon- 
oring of  parents  by  their  children,  all  are 
"heathen,"  and  must  receive  unqualified  con- 
demnation.- The  conversion  of  a  "heathen" 
to  Christianity  means  much  more  than  it 
would  in  the  case  of  an  American.  A  China- 
man must  not  only  experience  a  "change  of 
heart,"  he  must  also  imdergo  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  opinions  and  sentiments.  He  can  no 
longer  venerate  his  ancestors  and  pray  before 
their  tablets  that  he  may  keep  unsullied  the 
honored  name  they  have  left  him.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  him  to  take  pride  in  the  traditional 
glories  of  palaces  and  gray- walled  cities;  he 
must  learn  the  history  of  his  coimtry  over  again ; 
he  must  discover  that  all  the  great  sages  and 
rulers  of  his  country's  past  are  eternally  lost. 
He  must  experience  a  constant  feeling  of  pity 
if  not  of  contempt  for  the  civilization  and 
government  of  China  and  for  his  friends  and 
relatives  who  persist  in  remaining  "heathen." 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  become  a  Christian 
according  to  missionary  standards,  a  Chinaman 
must  be  denationalized.  In  sentiment  he 
must  become  a  foreigner.  And  nattirally 
enough  his  "heathen"  countrymen  who  still 
love  their  country  and  reverence  their  ances- 
tors do  not  like  the  denationalizing  process. 

REUQION IRA  N.  HOWERTH INTER.  JOUR.  OF  ETHICS 

The  first  step  toward  a  clear  understanding 
of  religion  is  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
religion  and  religions.  Religion  is  the  root, 
the  source,  the  parent  of  religions.  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  various  religions 


as  a  genus  to  its  species.  Current  definitions 
of  religion,  especially  those  of  a  theological 
character,  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of 
belief.  Occasionally  religion  is  defined  'in 
terms  of  feeling,  and  sometimes  in  terms  of 
conduct  or  conation,  but  the  popular  idea  is 
that  religion  and  belief  are  identical. 

We  may  readily  admit  that  knowledge  or 
belief  is  an  element  of  religion,  as  a  more  or 
less  specific  belief  is  an  element  in  all  religions; 
but  when  we  define  religion  as  specific  belief— 
for  instance,  the  belief  in  God,  in  immortality, 
or  in  spiritual  beings — we  not  only  recognize 
an  intellectual  element  in  religion,  but  we 
make  religion  synonymous  with  a  particular 
form  of  belief.  This  narrow  scope  of  religion, 
and  in  an  age  of  uncompromising  criticism, 
stakes  its  life  upon  the  accuracy  of  an  intel- 
lectual formula.  For,  considering  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  what  formulated  belief  can 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  permanent?  None. 
To  base  religion  upon  belief,  therefore,  is  to 
build  the  house  of  religion  upon  the  sand,  and 
when  the  rain  descends,  and  the  floods 
come,  and  the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon 
it,  what  asstirance  can  we  have  that  it  will 
not  fall? 

The  universal  perception  of  a  power  not  our- 
selves, which  perception  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
specific  religious  beliefs,  is  the  objective  factor  in 
religion.  We  may  suggest,  then,  as  a  tentative 
definition  of  religion,  the  following:  Religion 
is  the  effective  desire  to  be  in  right  rela- 
tions to  the  power  manifesting  itself  in  the 
universe. 

If  this  definition  is  approximately  correct,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  while  it  is  not  framed 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  of  tactical  advantage  to 
those  who  argue  that  religion  is  a  permaneri: 
reality.  For,  in  the  first  place,  religion  is  at 
once  removed  from  all  danger  of  science- 
Science  may  attack  and  destroy  particular 
forms  of  belief,  but  religion  is  unassailable. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  scythe  of  scientincj 
criticism,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  field  of  religioxia 
thought,  may  cut  down  all  modem  theologica 
conceptions,  but  the  roots  of  religion,  embedded 
in  the  soil  of  man's  nature,  will  not  be  touched 
and  soon  new  beliefs  will  spring  up  to  tak* 
the  place  of  the  old.  Science  can  no  mon 
destroy  religion  than  it  can  destroy  love 
Nothing  can  affect  religion  but  a  demonstra 
tion  that  no  mysterious  power  in  the  wcrl: 
exists,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that 
Under  this  interpretation  it  is  eminently  trv- 
that  only  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  Ther 
is  no  God. 
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Unrest 

BrooKs 


The  Social  Unrest  Studies  in  Labor  and  Socialist 
Movements*  is  an  encouraging  essay.  Mr.  Brooks 
is  not  an  alarmist.  Social  discontent  is  rife  to-day, 
but  not  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Always  there 
have  been  periods  when  certain  wronss  created  a 
discontent  that  could  only  be  appeased  by  reform. 
To-day  inequalities  in  our  social  life  have  become  so 
conspicuous  as  to  bring  about  an  unrest  that  will 
force  a  modification  of  some  of  the  conditions 
accentuating  inequaUties  of  opportunity.  "The 
nnabating  purpose  of  the  demos  is  not  for  absolute 
or  extenuil  equaUties.  It  is  not  for  any  equality 
that  will  submit  to  nice  measurements.  It  is  for 
far  more  equality  than  exists."  The  book  is 
interesting  and  mil  of  suggestions  to  the  man 
whose  social  creed  is  dyed  in  his  method  of  money 
getting.  Our  reading  is  from  the  chapter  on  Social 
Unrest. 

The  avenues  for  the  voicing  of  discontent 
have  multiplied  with  popular  education  to  a  de- 
gree so  extraordinary  that  we  may  now  easily 
be  deceived  both  as  to  its  nature  and  extent.  Ina 
commercial  age  (if  all  have  been  taught  to  read) 
the  thing  that  pay^  spreads.  The  scale  on 
which  social  fatdt- finding  and  restlessness 
could  be  made  to  pay  good  dividends  was  not 
dreamed  of  by  our  ancestors.  This  art  is 
perfected  in  the  modem  press.  It  has  been 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  people  whose  records 
are  dull."  Yes,  but  such  records  are  not 
commercially  profitable.  Peace  and  content- 
ment have  no  dramatic  quality.  It  pays  to 
sound  the  tragic,  the  morbid,  the  alarming  note, 
because  interest  and  curiosity  are  stirred. 

No  sign  is  better  than  the  cry  of  the  news- 
boy upon  the  street.  He  does  not  call  out, 
"Most  excellent  health  through  all  the  com- 
munity!" "Not  a  divorce  for  the  entire 
month!"  "No  accident  or  scandal  since  the 
last  edition ! ' '  This  would  be  good  news,  but  he 
knows  his  customer.  He  knows  that  every-day 
happiness,  the  common  welfare,  and  the  dull- 
ness of  good  behavior  do  not  sell  his  papers. 
The  press  has  also  learned  its  lesson.  It  has 
learned  that  our  fault-findings  and  our  agita- 
tions may  be  turned  to  a  money  profit.  "If 
I  can  find  fault  enough  and  state  it  in  the 
right  phrases,  no  papers  are  left  on  my  hands," 
is  a  saying  reported  from  one  of  the  most 
successful  American  journalists. 

Francis  Walker  was  wont  to  make  much 
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of  the  encoxiraging  influences  upon  the  mind 
of  the  laborer  of  open  and  hopeful  chances  of 
work.  As  long  as  it  could  be  said,  **I  can  go 
either  to  a  factory  or  take  up  a  homestead 
from  the  Government  at  a  nominal  price,** 
the  mere  alternative  gave  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  independence,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  wages.  Now  that  the  public 
domain  has  been  disposed  of,  this  special 
avenue  of  possible  chances  is  shut.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  the  population  turns 
back  upon  itself.  Who  would  dare. to  stand 
before  an  audience  of  workingmen  and  give 
them  to-day  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  '-Go 
West*'?  It  would  be  met  with  shouts  of 
derision.  This  change  has  already  become  a 
very  vital  part  of  oxir  labor  problems.  It  has 
made  large  sections  of  the  less  skilled  among  the 
workingmen  honestly  feel  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  them  to  get  beyond  utter  depend- 
ence upon  the  employer.  Until  very  recent 
times  all  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  they 
could  become  independent  as  employer  or  as 
capitalist.  This  had  so  substantial  a  basis 
of  truth,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  religion 
in  which  the  saving  practical  virtue  was 
thrift,  and  the  ideal,  a  fat  bank  account  with 
its  heaven  of  **  independence."  Barring  skill 
and  imusual  enterprise,  the  feeling  has  deepened 
and  widened  among  workingmen  that  these 
fine  hopes  have  so  sadly  dwindled  that  they 
exist  as  mere  lottery  chances.  One  may  put 
this  to  accurate  test  in  many  of  our  industries. 
A  clear  and  conservative  statement  of  this 
evil  is  given  by  President  Hadley:  "Certain  it 
is  that  the  prospect  of  becoming  capitalists 
does  not  act  as  so  powerful  a  motive  on  the 
laborers  of  to-day  as  it  did  on  those  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  opportunities  to  save 
are  as  great  or  greater;  but  the  amount  which 
has  to  be  saved  before  a  man  can  hope  to  become 
his  own  employer  has  increased  enormously. 
When  a  man  who  had  accumulated  a  thousand 
dollars  could  set  up  in  business  for  himself, 
the  prospect  of  independence  appealed  to  him 
most  powerfully;  when  he  can  do  nothing  but 
lend  it  to  some  richer  man,  the  incentives  and 
ambitions  connected  with  saving  are  far 
weaker — ^too  weak,  in  many  cases,  to  lead  the 
man  to  save  at  all,  except  through  the  medium 
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of  a  friendly  society  or  trades  union.  We  thus 
have  a  separation  of  the  community  into  more 
and  more  rigidly  defined  groups,  different 
in  industrial  condition,  distinct  in  ideals, 
and  oftentimes  antagonistic  in  their  ambitions 
and  sympathies.  This  separation  of  laborers 
and  capitalists  into  distinct  classes  involves 
serious  dangers  to  society  as  a  whole." 

Not  wholly  different  from  this  is  another 
sotirce  of  unrest.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  well-paid  labor  is  quicker  to  take  offense 
than  labor  of  a  lower  grade.  That  men  with 
higher  wages  should  be  the  first  to  strike  has 
vexed  many  an  employer  and  filled  many 
polite  persons  with  astonished  disgust.  It  is 
nevertheless  what  the  race,  in  its  most  pro- 
gressive stages,  has  always  done.  Higher 
earnings,  ampler  knowledge  and  freedom,  go 
with  new  ambitions  and  a  keener  sensitiveness 
about  all  hindrance  to  progress.  Every  im- 
provement, every  step  in  the  enjoyment  of 
new  comforts  which  leisure  and  better  pay 
afford,  constitutes  a  reason  for  new  efforts. 
A  higher  standard  of  living  once  gained  becomes 
of  itself  a  sentiment  so  responsive,  that  any  act 
or  event  which  seems  to  threaten  that  standard 
arouses  instant  alarm  and  hostility.  The 
force  of  this  is  not  seen  unless  we  realize  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  wants,  in  oiu"  age  and 
country,  are  formed.  The  higher  standard 
of  comfort — food,  clothing,  housing,  leisure — 
once  established,  becomes  a  necessity  so 
imperious,  that  men  will  put  forth  their 
whole  strength  to  maintain  it.  A  shrewd 
builder  of  workingmen's  houses  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts shoe  town  says:  "I  don't  dare  to  put 
up  a  house  now  without  a  bathroom;  so  many 
of  the  shoe  hands  have  got  a  taste  of  it,  that 
all  demand  it.*' 

We  know  personally,  or  by  observation 
among  the  well-to-do  citizens,  that  any  serious 
lowering  of  income — as,  for  example,  from 
$5,000  to  $3,000 — is  looked  upon  as  a  disaster. 
Do  people  of  ampler  income  lack  imagination 
that  they  fail  to  see  the  bearings  of  this  fact 
upon  the  threatened  income  of  the  wage- 
earners?  A  study  has  been  made  of  an 
Eastern  town  in  which  more  than  four  thou- 
sand American  workmen  receive  a  wage  that 
does  not  average  $1.85.  What  must  it  mean 
for  a  family  of  five  persons  to  have  this  sum 
cut  even  25  cents  a  day?  The  worst— as  it  is 
the  commonest  cut  of  all — is  the  large  average  of 
days  in  the  year  when  there  is  no  work  and  pay 
stops  altogether.  The  simplest  addition  of  cost 
for  the  invariable  necessities — food,  rent,  cloth- 
ing— makes  clear  how  narrow  a  margin  is  left. 


It   is   a   little   tedious   to   refer   to   general 
education  as  a  catise  of  discontent,  but  its 
consequences    are    so    momentous    that    its 
omission  would  be  unwise.     Popular  educa- 
tion and  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  evi- 
dently introduce  influences  calculated  in  their 
very  natiu-e  to  stimulate  the  feelings  out  of 
which  unrest  grows.     It  would  puzzle  one  to 
conceive    a    more    fertile    breeding-place    of 
unsatisfied   desires   than   that   which   present 
educational  facilities  offer.     It  is  the  essence 
of  education  to  arouse  mental  activity,  with 
the  stire  result  that  a  thousand-fold  new  wants, 
cravings,   and  ambitions  are   quickened  into 
life.     The  number  and  importunity  of  these 
wants  have  apparently  no  limit,  while  upon 
their  satisfaction  there   is   a  constant  check. 
The  basis  of  this  education  has  been  a  rising 
material  prosperity  to  the  same  end  of  awaken- 
ing still  further  wants.     A  retired  Cape  Cod 
captain  once  gave  me  a  list  of  things — food, 
clothing,    furniture,    reading    matter,    etc. — 
which  entered  into  the  usual  family  consump- 
tion in  his  community  sixty  years  ago.     These 
were  compared  with  the  articles  in  present  use 
in  the  neighborhood.     The  difference  in  kind 
and   variety   of   things   enjoyed   in   the   two 
periods  were,  as  they  were  brought  together, 
far  more  striking  than  either  of  us  had  believed. 
After  reflecting  upon  the  contrast,   the  old 
man    said:    "Yes,    that's    the    trouble.     My 
father  wanted  fifteen  things.     He  didn't  get 
'em    all.     He    got    about    ten,    and    worried 
considerable  because  he  didn't  get  the  other 
five.     Now,   I  want  forty  things,  and   I  get 
thirty,  but  I  worry  more  about  the  ten  I  can't 
get  than  the  old  man  used  to  about  the   five 
he    couldn't    get."     Could    any    pedantry    of 
language  or  of  statistics  tell  more  truth  or 
better  truth  than  this?     The  sixty  years  had 
brought  great  changes  in  the  standard  of  life, 
but  the  old  relation  between  wants  and  their 
satisfaction  remained.     Though  in  the  coniing 
sixty  years  the  affluence  of  wealth  multiply 
our  material  prosperity  an  hundred-fold,  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  margin  of  unquenched 
desires  will  be  narrower?     Will  the  rat'o  of 
cravings  which  we  cannot  appease  be  essen- 
tially  diminished?       Unless   we    assume    the 
hope  of  an  education  profoundly  modified,  an 
education  the  supreme  purpose  of  which  shall 
not  only  be  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  intellectual 
cunning,   but,   at  least,    in  equal  degree,    to 
strengthen  the  moral  and  social  sympathies, 
we  seem  likely  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  ii^hipped 
on  by  a  multitude  of  wants  that  will  overtcp 
every  means  to  gratify  them. 
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By    EditK    Sellers* 


Were  I  a  worn-out  worker,  dependent  for 
my  daily  bread  on  the  charity  of  my  fellows,  I 
should  certainly  wish  to  change  my  nation- 
ality, and  to  become,   without  a  moment's 
delay,  either  a  Dane,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Rus- 
sian.    For  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  these 
three  best  understand  how  to  deal  with  the  old 
and  destitute,  how  to  secure  peace  and  comfort 
in  their  latter  days  for  the  old  folk  who  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  race.    Although  I  was  never 
yet  in  an  old-age  home,  whether  Danish,  Aus- 
trian or  Russian,  where  life  was  not  well  worth 
living,  among  old-age  homes  as  among  all  things 
else,  there  are  better  and  worse;  and  the  very 
best   are    certainly   the    Danish.       No  other 
country,  indeed,  deals  at  once  so  kindly  and  so 
wisely  with  her  aged  poor  as  Denmark ;  there  is 
no  clubbing  together  of  the  old  people  there, 
no  herding  of  the  worthy  with  the  worthless. 
On  the  contrary,  infinite  trouble  is  taken  to 
sift  them  and  sort  them,  so  that  the  precise 
treatment  he — or  she — merits  may  be  secured 
for    each    one    of    them.     In    Denmark    no 
respectable    old    man    or  woman   need   ever 
become  a  pauper;  no  respectable  old  man  or 
woman  ever  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  work- 
house.    Should   a   man — or   a   woman — who 
has  completed  his  sixtieth  year,  find  himself 
without  the  wherewithal  on  which  to  live,  he 
applies  to  the  local  authorities  not  for  pauper 
relief,  but  for  old-age  relief;  and  this,  by  the 
law  of  1 89 1,  they  are  bound  to  grant  him, 
providing   he   can  prove   not   only  that   his 
destitution  is  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own, 
but  that  he  has  led  a  decent   life,  has  worked 
hard  and  been  thrifty;  and  that,  during  the 
ten  previous  years,  he  has  neither  received 
a  single  penny  as  poor-relief,  nor  been  guilty 
of  vagrancy,  nor  of  begging.     The  old  people 
who  fulfill  these  conditions  are  placed  in  a  class 
apart  f ro  n  ordinary  paupers,  in  the  priviieged 
class:  they  are  the  veterans  of  industry,  and  the 
position  they  hold  among  their  fellows  is  much 
the  same  as  that  held  by  invalided  soldiers. 
Although  they  are  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation,  they  are  neither 
regarded  nor  treated  in  any  way  as  paupers. 
In    Denmark   the   word   "pauper"   is   never 
ippiied  to  anyone  above  sixty,  unless  it  be  a 
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case  of  Tekel.  Infinite  trouble  is  taken, 
indeed,  to  keep  the  members  of  the  privileged 
class  free  from  everything  that  smacks  of 
pauperism;  local  authorities  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  house  them  under  the  same  roof  as 
paupers,  or  to  allow  pauper  officials  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  old  men  retain  their 
votes,  all  their  other  rights  as  citizens,  too; 
and  this,  in  itself,  raises  an  insuperable  bar 
between  them  and  paupers;  for  paupers  in 
Denmark  have  no  civic  rights  worth  mention- 
ing— not  even  the  right  to  get  married. 
Members  of  the  privileged  class  who  have 
relatives  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  them, 
or  who  are  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, are  each  provided  with  a  small  annuity, 
and  the  rest  are  lodged  in  old-age  homes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  doors  of  the  Danish 
old-age  homes  are  closed  inexorably  against  all, 
excepting  those  who  have  led  decent,  honest 
lives  gives  to  the  inmates  of  these  places  a  cer- 
tain standing  in  the  world,  which  is  to  them  an 
unfailing  source  of  gratification — gratificatic  n, 
let  it  be  noted,  that  costs  not  a  single  penny. 
Far  from  any  discredit  being  attached  to  living 
in  an  old-age  home,  it  is  regarded  as  an  honor 
to  be  there,  as  a  proof  of  established  respecta- 
bility and  general  worthiness.  And  all  that 
this  means  to  the  honest  poor,  only  the  poor 
themselves  know. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  lines 
on  which  these  homes  are  worked  than  the 
fashion  in  which  the  inmates  and  their  official 
caretakers  mutually  demean  themselves.  In 
one  of  our  model  London  workhouses  several 
hundred  decrepit  old  men  and  women  are 
forced  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  same  time  as  the  young  and  strong;  and 
this  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  officials 
the  trouble  of  making  two  breakfasts!  In 
Copenhagen  short  work  would  be  made  of  any 
master  or  matron  who  ventured  even  to  sug- 
gest such  an  arrangement.  There  the  officials 
are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  it  is  their  busi- 
ness in  life  to  make  their  charges  comfortable 
and  happy:  that  they  are  in  the  home,  in  fact, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cook  for  them 
tend  them,  nurse  them  when  they  are  ill' 
and  give  them  a  helping  hand  generally' 
They  must  keep  watch  over  them,  of  course- 
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and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way;  but  they 
have  express  orders  to  interfere  with*  them  as 
little  as  possible.  For  Denmark  holds,  and 
very  sensibly,  that,  as  these  old  people  are  all 
worthy  old  people,  there  is  no  resison  why  they 
should  be  placed  under  authority,  worried, 
and  thwarted.  They  go  to  bed  when  they  like 
and  get  up  when  they  like — within  certain 
limits,  of  course — they  go  for  walks,  too,  and 
pay  visits  to  their  friends  just  when  the  fancy 
seizes  them.  They  lead  their  own  lives,  in  fact, 
and  go  their  own  way;  and,  so  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  properly,  and  conform  to 
the  few  simple  rules  in  force  for  the  general 
good,  no  one  ever  dreams  of  interfering  with 
them.  Should  they  abuse  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  however;  should  they  wax  quarrelsome 
and  thus  prove  an  annoyance  to  their  fellow- 
inmates;  should  they  spend  their  pocket- 
money  (for  they  have  pocket-money,  f ourpence 
a  week)  on  beer  and  cause  public  scandal;  or 
shotild  they  in  any  way  conduct  themselves 
in  an  unseemly  fashion — things  are  changed. 
In  such  cases  as  these,  the  master  or  matron 
must  of  course  intervene ;  and,  if  remonstrances 
prove  unavailing,  must  appeal  to  the  inspector 
who  represents  the  local  authorities.  Then  the 
offenders  speedily  find  themselves  bereft 
of  their  pocket-money  and  forced  to  take 
their  walks  within  the  garden  walls — every 
home  has  a  garden.  They  may  even,  unless 
they  at  once  change  their  ways,  be  driven  forth 
from  the  home  altogether,  and  sent  to  live 
with  the  paupers. 

The  model  old-age  home  for  all  Denmark 
is  the  new  home  in  Copenhagen,  which  was 
built  and  organized  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Jacobi,  who,  as  Chief  of  the  Poor  Department, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  Europe 
to  make  the  world  understand  that  all  schemes 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  respectable 
poor  are  foredoomed  unless  based  on  classifi- 
cation. It  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  he  declares — 
and  no  one  can  speak  with  more  authority 
on  the  subject — trying  to  make  decent  old 
folk  comfortable  if  you  shut  them  up  with  folk 
who  are  not  decent.  The  new  home  is  a  fine 
building,  standing  in  a  large,  beautiful  garden, 
and  with  another  garden  lying  just  beyond. 
All  the  rooms  are  bright  and  cheerful-looking, 
well  warmed  in  winter,  and  well  supplied  with 
fresh  air  in  summer;  they  are  prettily  furnished, 
too,  although  as  simply  and  inexpensively 
as  possible.  The  inmates — there  are  some 
four  hundred  of  them — are  allowed  to  take 
with  them  when  they  go  any  of  their  own 
belongings   to   which   they   are   specially   at- 


tached; and  these  things  give  to  the  place 
a  pleasant  touch  of  homeliness  which  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  comfort  of  those 
who  live  there.  The  old  men  are  on  one  side 
of  the  building,  the  old  women  on  the  other; 
while  the  married  couples  have  special  quarters 
of  their  own. 

In  all  the  Danish  old-age  homes  the  food  is 
excellent;  but  in  the  Copenhagen  home  it  is 
better  even  than  elsewhere,  as  the  cooking  of 
it  is  watched  over  by  an  expert,  the  former 
chef  of  a  great  restaurant,  who  takes  immense 
pride  in  the  dainty  dishes  he  serves  up  for  tiie 
city's    old    pensioners.     Were   he  to  see  the 
hunches  of  hard  beef  that  in  English  work- 
houses are  placed  before  toothless  old  men 
and   women,    he   woxild   be   horrified   at  our 
extravagance  as  well   as   at  our  inhumanity. 
The  lucky  old  folk  for  whom  he  caters  have 
every,  day  dinners  that  they  can  eat  in  com- 
fort, teeth  or  no  teeth;  dinners  made  up  of 
stews  and  broths  and  cunningly  devised  con- 
coctions   of    such    things    as    sheep's    heads 
and    tripe — all    at    once    cheaper    and    more 
nutritious  than  beef.     The  dishes  are  always 
highly  seasoned,  just  as  the  class  for  whom  they 
are  provided  like  them;  and  they  are  served 
quite  hot.     In  English  workhouses,  the  food  is 
at  best  lukewarm.     Then  there  are  sweets  as 
well  as  savouries;  not  heavy  suet  puddings, 
but  real  sweets,  soft  and  light,  madeVith  milk 
and  covered  with  jam,  sometimes.     And  these 
dinners  cost  less  than  the  midday  meal  in 
workhouses ;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  miracles 
that  may  be  wrought  by  good  cooking  and  skill- 
ful management.     The  inmates  of  the  homes 
hkve  their  own  little  stores  of  provisions  and 
find  great  pleasure  therein.     Twice  every  week 
a  supply  of  bread,  white,  gray,  and  brown,  is 
dealt  out  to  them,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  butter; 
and  cheese ;  and  every  day  they  are  each  givenj 
half  a  bottle  of  beer.     First  thing  in  the  mora^ 
ing,  at  seven  o'clock,  large  cups  of  hot  milk 
are  brought  round  to  them  in  their  own  roomsj 
At  eleven  they  make  coffee  for  themselvesj 
unless  they  be  too  feeble,  in  which  case  it  i^ 
made  for  them;  at  twelve  they  have  dinner j 
at  three  they  again  make  coffee  for  theTnselve5j 
and  at  five  they  have  tea  with  cakes  and  wh&t 
ever  else  the  cook  may  supply.     And  they  aw 
as  well  clothed  as  they  are  fed,  and   as  we' 
supplied  with  amusement.     A  military  bar 
is  told  off  to  play  for  them  in  their  garden,  an- 
there  is  a  special  theater  to  which   they  a^^ 
admitted  free.     Little  wonder  they  sleep  we! 
o'  nights  and  face  the  world  cheerily  during  ih^ 
day. 
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NOT  ON  THE  PROfilAMME HAIPEB'S 

The  elder  Wallack  once  played  in  a  romantic 
drama  in  which,  after  taking  an  impassioned 
leave  of  the  heroine,  he  leaped  on  a  horse 
which  stood  just  in  the  wings  and  dashed 
across  the  stage.  Wallack  objected  to  this 
nightly  gallop,  and  it  was,  therefore,  arranged 
that  one  of  the  supers,  who  closely  resembled 
the  actor,  shotdd  make  the  ride.  He  was 
accordingly  dressed  exactly  like  Wallack,  and 
sent  to  the  theater  in  the  afternoon  to  rehearse. 
He  carried  off  his  part  well,  and  the  stage 
manager  departed. 

But  the  super  was  not  satisfied,  and  com- 
plained to  a  young  member  of  the  company 
who  happened  to  be  present.  * '  Why,  see  here, * ' 
he  said,  "that  thing  is  too  dead  easy.  A  man 
with  a  wooden  leg  could  do  it  with  his  eyes 
shut  I  used  to  be  in  a  circus.  Couldn't  I  stand 
up  on  this  here  equine  and  do  a  few  stunts?*' 

"Certainly,"  exclaimed  the  other;  "that 
would  be  all  right.     Go  ahead." 

"  You  think  the  old  party  wouldn't  object? " 
said  the  super,  doubtfully. 

"Object!"  rettUTied  the  player.  "Why, 
he*d  be  tickled  to  death.     Do  it." 

That  evening  when  the  critical  point  was 
reached  Wallack  was  gratified  to  see  his  coun- 
terpart standing  ready  beside  the  horse. 

"Love,  good-night — good-night,"  cried  the 
hero,  preparing  to  drop  over  the  edge  of  the 
balcony. 

"Stay! "  cried  the  heroine,  clinging  round  his 
neck.     •  •  You  ride  perhaps  to  death ! ' ' 

"Nay,  sweet,  say  not  so;  I  ride  to  honor! 
With  thoughts  of  thee  in  my  heart,  no  harm 
can  come !    Good-night — good-night ! ' ' 

He  tore  himself  from  her  frantic  embrace 
and  dropped  out  of  sight  of  the  audience. 
"Go! "  he  hissed  to  the  man. 

As  the  horse  leaped  forward  on  to  the  stage, 
the  fellow  gave  a  mighty  vault  and  alighted 
standings  on  its  bare  back.  He  threw  up  one 
foot  gracefully  and  danced  easily  on  the  other, 
and  just  before  it  was  too  late  leaped  into  the 
air,  tiu-ned  a  somersault,  landed  on  the  horse's 
back,  and  bounded  lightly  to  the  stage. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  audience  applauded 
tumultuously,  but  the  remarks  of  Wallack  are, 
unfortunately,  lost. 


HIS  FIRST  FRIEND   ..JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS.  .EVERYBODY'S 

Michael  sat  despondently  on  the  doorstep, 
wishing  himself  an  orphan.  The  hand  of  his 
mother  was  heavy,  and  neither  justice  nor 
mercy  tempered  its  dealings.  Within  thfe 
front  door  it  was  now  beating  dust  out  of  the 
parlor  sofa  with  the  same  vigor  which  it  had 
expended  on  him  ten  minutes  earlier — for  the 
small  matter  of  a  muddy  boot-heel  on  a  clean 
kitchen  floor. 

She'd  learn  him,  she  said.  She  had  been 
learning  him  all  his  weary  seven  years,  and 
still  he  knew  surprisingly  little:  not  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  boy  was  a  source  of 
endless  trouble  about  a  house,  and  that  moth- 
erhood as  an  institution  was  vastly  overrated. 

Into  his  dark  hour  came  a  timid  patter  of 
paws,  then  a  cold,  wet  touch  on  his  hand.  He 
lifted  his  heavy  eyes  to  see  a  thin,  brown  puppy 
in  a  wriggling  semicircle  of  ingratiation,  his 
long  tail  lowered  deprecatingly,  yet  switching 
with  tremulous  hope,  his  eager  eyes  running 
over  with  moist,  smiling  love  of  man,  even 
while  his  bowed  legs  betokened  his  reverent  fear. 
Michael,  strangely  stirred,  patted  the  head 
thrust  toward  him  and  felt  the  soft  ears  with 
kind  fingers.  Puppy,  in  a  subdued  agony  of 
joy,  wriggled  up  into  his  chest  and  offered  a 
long  wipe  of  a  pink  tongue.  Caresses  had  not 
often  come  Michael's  way.  He  gathered  the 
stranger  into  his  arms  and  the  two  lonely  faces 
rubbed  gratefidly  together. 

Then  his  fondling  hands  discovered  the 
pathetic  prominence  of  his  new  friend's  ribs. 
He  offered  a  comer  of  cracker  from  his  pocket 
and  it  was  swallowed  with  an  eagerness  that 
almost  included  his  fingers.  The  ears  cocked 
anxiotisly,  furrowing  the  soft  forehead  with 
frowns,  as  he  searched  his  pockets  in  vain  for  a 
further  offering;  yet  the  new  love  was  not 
mercenary.  When  no  food  was  forthcoming, 
the  puppy  returned  to  aflFection,  and  gave  a 
tender  **M-m!  M-m!"  in  return  for  rubbings 
and  cheerftd  whispers.  The  sudden  opening 
of  the  door  behind  them  gave  the  two  a  momen- 
tary resemblance — an  air  of  guilty  shrinking. 

**  Well,  where  in  the  name  of  kingdom  come 
did  you  get  that?"  demanded  Michael's 
mother.  "My  land,  don't  you  know  better 
than  to  pick  up  stray  dogs?  We'll  have  a  time 
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getting  rid  of  him.  You  needn't  think  I'm 
going  to  have  a  pup  around,  digging  up  the 
yard  and  spoiling  everything  in  the  house. 
Send  him  off  now,  quick  as  you  can.  Shoo — 
get  out!" 

A  wave  of  the  broom  emphasized  her  mean- 
ing. The  puppy  shrank  back  and  tumbled 
down  the  steps,  where  he  stood  crouching, 
hurt,  yet  still  faintly  hopeful,  as  the  door 
slammed.  Sudden  tears  rose  in  Michael's 
eyes.  He  held  out  entreating  arms  and  the 
puppy  crept  eagerly  back  into  them.  Michael 
hid  his  burden  under  his  jacket  and  slipped  by 
devious  ways  to  a  pile  of  boards  in  a  vacant  lot 
next  door.  Here  in  an  angle  was  a  tiny 
shelter  just  big  enough  for  a  boy  and  a  dog. 
Soft  straw,  a  sack  and  a^can  of  water  turned 
it  into  a  home,  and  a  large  half  of  Michaers 
supper  went  stealthily  into  a  newspaper  when 
his  mother  wa^  not  looking. 

The  clandestine  affair  went  on  unmarred  for 
two  perfect  weeks.  Michael  grew  a  trifle 
thinner,  but  Timmy  began  to  fill  up  his  sagging 
skin  with  gratifying  speed.  He  learned  to 
submit  to  a  bale  rope,  too,  when  they  came 
home  from  their  happy  excursions  together. 
Michael  put  it  on  with  tears  of  apology ;  but  the 
fear  of  his  mother  haunted  his  days. 

Then  one  morning,  coming  down  to  break- 
fast, Michael  felt  his  heart  sink  in  sick  terror; 
for  in  the  back  yard,  eagerly  watching  the 
kitchen  door,  sat  Timmy,  a  trail  of  bale  rope 
behind  him,  his  air  cheerful  and  self-gratula- 
tory.  Michael  would  have  enticed  him  softly 
away,  but  at  that  moment  his  mother  glanced 
out. 

**  If  there  ain't  that  wretched  pup  again! " 

She  seized  a  dipperful  of  water  and,  opening 
the  door,  flung  it  full  into  Timmy 's  trusting 
face.  His  dismayed  retreat  was  followed  up 
with  a  lump  of  coal  and  some  emphatic  orders; 
then  she  turned  back  in  triumph,  to  be  met  by 
a  scarlet  face  and  clenched  fists.  For  once 
Michael  was  lifted  above  his  fear. 

** You're  a  mean,  cruel  old  woman!"  he 
sobbed,  fiercely. 

His  mother's  mouth  tightened. 

"Oh,  I  am,  am  I ? "  she  said,  with  a  grasp  on 
his  arm  that  cooled  him  like  ice-water.  "I'll 
learn  you  to  call  me  names! "  And  so  she  did. 
But  he  had  Timmy  to  go  to  for  comfort  now. 

That  was  on  Saturday.  Monday  morning 
after  breakfast  Michael  was  sent  out  to  do 
various  errands.  It  was  two  long  hours  before 
he  came  scurrying  back.  As  he  ran  in  with 
his  bundles,  a  large  hole  in  the  center  of  his 
mother's  parsley  bed  sent  his  heart  into  his 


throat.  It  was  fresh  and  deep  and  the  earth 
had  been  scattered  gaily  in  every  direction. 
About  it  were  telltale  marks  of  paws,  but 
Timmy  himself  was  nowhere  in  sight  Michael 
crept  guiltily  into  the  house,  his  knees  shaking 
under  him.  The  door  of  the  parlor  was  open, 
and  a  sound  drew  him  in.  There  was  Timmy, 
bright-eyed  and  ropeless,  tugging  briskly  at  the 
red  chenille  fringe  of  the  sofa.  Long  trails  of 
it  already  strewed  the  floor,  and  the  puppy  was 
worrying  and  growling  at  the  last  breadth  with 
whole-hearted  abandon.  At  that  moment  the 
step  of  Michael's  mother  sounded  in  the  hail 
without. 

The  police  sergeant  looked  down  over  his 
desk  in  wonder. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  sonny?"  he  asked.  The 
boy  stood  silent,  tears  dripping  slowly  down 
his  cheeks.  "What's  up?"  repeated  the  ser- 
geant. 

The  boy  unfastened  the  top  button  of  his 
jacket.  A  brown  head  wriggled  out  and  a  long 
puppy  tongue  made  eager  passes  at  his  chin. 

"Mother  says — you're  to — shoot  Timmy," 
he  stammered  between  choking  breaths. 
Closing  his  eyes,  he  held  up  the  little  dog  to 
the  desk.  The  officer  looked  puzzled  and  a 
waiting  policeman  sauntered  over  to  see  what 
was  happening. 

"Why,  what's  wrong  with  the  pup?"  they 
asked,  with  friendly  pulls  at  Timmy's  ears. 
The  little  dog  beamed  at  them,  then  climbed 
up  into  Michael's  neck. 

"He — tears  things.  She  don't — want — 
him — around,"  sobbed  Michael.  Then,  put- 
ting the  dog  from  him,  he  turned  and  ran 
blindly  out  of  the  room. 

"Not  a  bad-looking  pup,"  said  the  police- 
man.    "I'll  take  him  home,  if  you  like." 

"All  right,"  said  the  sergeant. 

And  so  the  boy,  crouching  against  the  wall 
outside,  heard  no  shot,  though  he  waited  hour 
after  hour,  with  his  hands  clenched  against  his 
ears.  When  he  came  home,  long  past  the 
dinner  hoiu",  his  mother  was  waiting  for  him  in 
simmering  wrath.  She'd  learn  him  to  be  gone 
all  day!  Then  her  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  his 
face ;  and  for  once  she  said  nothing. 

"HOW  COULD  HIT'* A.  B.  M SIIAKT  SCT 

"The  cut  direct,  did  you  say?" 

"Have  you  heard  nothing?" 

"So  much  that  it  amounts  to  nothing." 

"The  ear  of  exit  is  as  bad  as  another  tongue," 

"  But  the  end  is  not  yet." 

"No,  you  haven't  begun." 
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"They  were  to  have  come  up  together — 
but  he  was  late." 

"How  could  he?" 

"  Oh,  overslept  or  something!  His  guardian 
angel  mtist  have  been  playing  ping-pong.  And 
it  was  his  chance — " 

"She  didn't  Uke  it?" 

"Inversely  as  she  liked  him." 

"But  he  caught  the  next?" 

"Yes,     She  didn't  like  that,  either." 

"How  did  she  know?" 

"She  was  there.     She'd  missed  hers." 

"So  they  came  up  together,  after  all?" 

"Together — in  adjacent  Pullman  chairs." 

"Why,  wasn't  she  nice  to  him?" 

"Oh,  nice!  nice  with  a  difference,  you 
know!" 

"Did  he  know?" 

"How  could  he?"  '• 

"  But  where  did  the  Pine  Lodge  people  come 
in?" 

"  On,  you  mean — " 

"Well— aboard?" 

"  While  he  was  proposing! " 

"Well,  goon!" 

"  It  was  an  awkward  moment.  He  headed 
them  off.  But — it  may  have  been  her  white 
flowers,  or  her  pale  gray  gown,  or  something 
they  had  heard — or  all  these —  They  con- 
gratulated him!" 

"And  he  didn't  deny  it?" 

"How  could  he?  She  hadn't  refused  him 
yet.     She  wouldn't  have,  if — " 

"  But  it  seemed  like  a  honeymoon  to  the  Pine 
Lodgere— " 

"  It  didn't  to  him." 

"  But.  in  town,  everybody  heard  it  so." 

"  Next  time  they  met,  she  cut  him  dead." 

' '  And  he  doesn't  understand  ?  " 

"How  could  he?" 


mSFIIST WATCH W.I.WATSON LONDON  OUTLOOK 

It  did  not  come  from  his  mother.  Oh,  no. 
Mummy  was  not  a  present-giver  except  on 
birthdays  and  at  Christmas  time.  In  fact. 
Mummy  was  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
presents  at  all.  He  rather  thought  of  Mummy 
as  the  person  who  very  often  did  not  give  him 
the  things  he  wanted,  But  she  was  Mummy, 
just  Mummy,  and  a  hundred  presents  could 
not  alter  that  fact.  His  little  life  was  made 
up  of  Mummy  and  his  meals,  with  his  father 
as  a  very  irregular,  but  on  the  whole  rather 
nice,  if  not  very  understandable,  person, 
thrown  in.  Sunday  was  Daddy's  day.  He 
had  a  vague  idea  that  Daddy  had  made 
Sunday  to  rest  in,  and  although  nurse  and 


Mummy  said  it  was  another  Person's  day,  he 
considered  that  his  father  had  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  arranging  of  it.  As  for  Auntie, 
she  who  gave  him  the  presents,  and  never  fotmd 
fault  with  him,  he  figured  her  forth  as  a  lady 
boimtiful  who,  fortunately,  did  not  know  how 
bad  he  could  be  at  times.  It  was  clear  to  him 
that  Mother  never  told  her  about  his  pimish- 
ments.  Mother's  own  boy,  the  boy  of  the 
tears,  and  the  penitence,  and  the  promises  to 
be  good  in  the  future,  and  the  kiss  and  the 
cuddle  on  the  pillow,  and  the  last  good-night, 
ten  times  repeated  when  the  light  went  out 
and  he  was  left  alone — Mother's  own  boy 
reckoned  on  secrecy.  Of  course.  Daddy  was 
told  occasionally;  and  so  far  he  had  observed, 
without  any  of  the  threatened  evil  conse- 
quences; and  Daddy  took  strange  views  of 
things  which  Mummy  and  her  boy  saw  very  well 
only  showed  how  little  he  knew  of  their  world. 

When  Mother  went  away  on  a  visit,  she  took 
home  with  her,  and  the  house  seemed  empty. 
His  voice  echoed  when  Mummy's  ears  were 
not  there  to  catch  it;  the  doors  creaked 
strangely,  and  at  night  the  stars  stared  in 
upon  him  threateningly,  saying,  "Now  I've 
got  you  alone."  No  one  else  was  of  use 
against  these  stars.  He  felt  it  would  be  wise 
really  to  pray  to  God  till  Mother  came  back. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  times  that  Aimtie  got 
herself  put  into  his  prayer.  She  left  to  his 
own  wit  what  he  should  say,  and  as  she  had 
promised  him  something  special  soon,  he 
added  to  his  nightly  list,  "Keep  Auntie 
good."  She  kissed  him,  bunched  the  pillow 
all  wrong,  and  left  him  to  the  long  night.  No 
toy  that  he  cotdd  think  of  would  save  him 
from  the  silence,  and  the  stars,  and  the  echoes 
in  the  house.  When  Mother  came  back,  and 
home  returned,  then  he  began  to  reckon  the 
days  till  Auntie's  present  was  due.  It  was 
to  be  given  him  after  tea  on  a  Friday.  On 
Tuesday  he  plunged  deep  into  knowledge  and 
philosophy.  There  were  twenty-four  hours  in 
each  day,  out  of  which  he  slept  ten. 

"If  I  am  a  good  boy,  Mummy,  and  go  to 
bed  always  at  nine,  and  never  call  you  back, 
the  time  will  pass  quick,  won't  it?" 

"And  if  I  sleep  an  hour  longer  in  the  morn- 
ing and  don't  make  a  noise  to  waken  Daddy, 
there  will  be  less  time,  won't  there?" 

"Could  I  sleep  a  whole  day  if  I  lay  still  and 
just  forgot?" 

"There  is  no  fear  of  the  clock  stopping,  is 
there.  Mummy?" 

On  the  Wednesday  he  said:  "I  hope  Auntie 
is  quite  well.    If  she  was  ill  I  suppose  she  would 
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send  the  present.  It  would  be  very  awkward 
if  she  hasn't  bought  it.  Could  we  not  take  tea 
before  we  go?     I  am  sure  I  shan't  be  hungry." 

On  Thursday,  Auntie  called  and  told  him 
the  present  was  bought,  and  that  she  had  to 
attend  to  it  every  night.  A  cold  fear  broke 
over  him.  Was  it  a  dog?  He  did  not  want  a 
dog.     Was  it  a  cat  ?     He  hated  cats. 

"Couldn't  I  go  with  you,  Auntie,  and  stay 
with  you  till  to-morrow,  just  to  make  sure?" 

"Well,  couldn't  I  have  a  peep  at  it,  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  so  very  much  surprised  when  I  see 
it?  Susan  says  when  she  got  a  ring  you  could 
have  knocked  her  down  with  a  feather." 

On  Thursday  night  he  could  not  sleep  for 
a  long  time.  Mummy's  footsteps  through 
the.  wall  died  away,  and  the  house  fell  into 
silence.  But  he  lay  still,  bravely  struggling 
through  strange  dreams.  He  thought  God 
had  brought  him  a  steam  engine  that  was  so 
good  that  it  would  not  go  fast.  The  great  star 
came  into  the  room  and  turned  out  his  pockets, 
examined  the  heels  of  his  stockings,  and 
looked  to  see  if  his  nails  were  clean.  He  wiped 
his  nose  with  the  sheet  and  lay  quiet.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a  great  bang  and  saw  the  new 
cannon  Auntie  had  brought  shivered  into  a 
thousand  bits  before  he  had  even  touched  it: 
it  was  the  postman's  knock — Friday! 

He  was  dressed  for  tea  immediately  after 
breakfast.  "If  you  worry  any  more,  I  shan't 
take  you,"  said  Mummy;  "what  a  fuss  about  a 
rocking  horse." 

"A  rocking  horse!  Well,  if  it  had  stirrups, 
and  a  bridle,  and  went  itself!  Auntie  said  it 
was  something  special." 

What  a  tea!  The  bread  and  butter  would 
not  go  down  his  throat,  and  the  cake  merely 
went  round  and  round  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
He  never  knew  his  father  to  eat  so  much  and 
so  slowly  before. 

"Can  you  tell  the  time  by  the  clock?"  Auntie 
asked  him.  Were  they  going  to  start  these 
silly  questions  again?     "No,"  said  he,  "no!" 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake. 
There,"  she  said,  and  passed  a  paper  parcel 
to  him.     "Open  it." 

He  took  off  the  paper  and  found  a  box.  He 
opened  the  lid  and  found  a  round  thing  in 
paper.  He  undid  the  paper,  and  there  was 
his  present,  before  he  knew:  a  real,  live,  ticking 
watch,  and  a  chain.  It  fairly  laughed  at  him; 
the  great  figures  glowered  solemnly:  12,  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5 ;  and  then  a  little  hand  that  ran  faster  the 
more  he  looked  at  it.  He  held  it  to  his  ear, 
and  it  clucked  with  joy.  He  put  it  in  his 
I>ocket  and  it  seemed  to  go  out,  so  he  brought 


it  forth  again  and  proposed  to  wear  it  hanging 
down  outside,  like  the  ladies.  Finally  he  set 
it  down  on  the  table,  gazing  at  it  and  fingering 
it  the  while  he  ate  bread  and  cake  and  drank 
sweet  tea  voraciously. 

His  first  really  proud  moment  was  when  the 
nurse  wished  she  had  a  watch.  In  the  future 
he  was  only  to  go  to  bed  by  his  own  watch. 
By  Mummy's  directions  it  was  placed  under 
his  pillow.  The  nightly  programme  of  tuck- 
ing in  and  kisses  was  duly  performed  and 
Mummy  gone  away,  when  she  was  called  back 
by  loud  alarm:  "Mummy,  I  can't  hear  it." 
So  it  was  tied  to  the  rail  of  the  bed,  where 
the  great  star  shone  upon  it  in  wonder  and 
envy.  "I  suppose,"  he  thought,  "the  angels 
have  gold  watches." 

At  midday  on  Saturday,  Lucy  Brown  passed 
the  garden  with  her  best  doll  in  company  of 
the  nursemaid  and  the  perambulator.  He 
rushed  down  to  the  gate  and  thrust  his  chained 
bosom  before  Lucy  Brown.  She  affected  to 
see  nothing.  After  giving  her  ample  time 
without  effect  he  pulled  out  the  watch,  gazed 
at  it,  and  said:  "You're  late  this  morning." 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "Bertie  has  a  gold  one." 

"You're  a  story-teller,"  said  he;  "isn't  she, 
Mary?  "  Mary, whose  notice  was  rimning  out, 
answered,  "Awful." 

For  two  days  the  watch  was  wound  ever\' 
hour.  On  Monday  there  was  dire  disappoint- 
ment because  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  it 
to  school.  "Couldn't  I  just  take  it  to  show 
the  boys,  and  put  it  out  of  sight  then?"  A 
compromise  was  arrived  at.  There  would  be 
a  tea-party,  but  one  of  the  conditions  insisted 
upon  was  that  no  boy  known  to  possess  a 
watch  was  to  be  invited. 

One  day  a  big  boy  friend  stopped  him 
with  a  firm  hand  and  mockingly  asked  the 
time.  The  watch-owner  took  it  out  mechan- 
-cal'y,  then  with  a  fiash  of  inspiration  held 
it  up  to  the  big  boy  and  said:  "I  didn't  think 
it  was  so  late!"  and  rushed  off  for  home. 

After  all  a  watch  is  a  very  quiet  sort  of  toy ; 
it  requires  to  be  left  alone  too  much.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  this  one  suffered  from 
over-winding  and  had  to  be  started  by  violent 
shaking.  When  everybody  knew  he  had  a 
watch  it  became  necessary  for  the  bearer  of  it 
to  assure  himself  of  its  possession  occasionally 
by  swinging  it  round  and  round  on  its  chain 
One  day  in  the  middle  of  this  performance  it 
flew  off  the  swivel  and  landed  in  the  con- 
servatory by  way  of  a  pane  of  glass. 

It  is  now  supposed  to  be  at  the  watchmaker *s 
undergoing  repairs. 
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iNcomBuma  of  ameiican  ufe.  h.w.hobwiu..  independent 

"There  is  but  one  art — to  omit.  Oh,  if  I 
knew  how  to  omit,  I  would  ask  no  other  knowl- 
edge! A  man  who  knew  how  to  omit  would 
make  an  Iliad  of  a  daily  paper."  In  thus 
revealing  the  secret  of  conisummate  literary 
skill,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  disclosed  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  all  other  kinds  of  per- 
fection as  well.  True  culture,  whether  in  the 
individual  or  in  the  nation,  includes  not  only 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  but  the  uproot- 
ing of  the  weed. 

To  the  eye  of  the  foreign  observer  (I  am  a 
Londoner)  the  neglect  of  this  requirement 
appears  one  of  the  main  defects  of  American 
civilization.  The  idea  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  selection  has  not  yet  laid  hold 
upon  the  American  people.  Intellectual 
or  social  progress  is  conceived  of  as  a  series 
of  additions;  in  working  out  the  problem, 
the  plus  sign  is  used  again  and  again,  but 
never  the  minus.  There  is  little  of  no  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  refinement  is  not  a 
matter  of  accumulation.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  American  mind  has  no  sense  of  incon- 
gruities. The  Land  of  Contrasts  is  the  title 
of  Mr.  Muirhead's  book  on  the  United  States; 
but  the  word  "contrasts"  does  not  express  as 
well  as  "incongruities"  the  existence,  side  by 
side,  of  conditions  that  are  not  simply  opposite, 
but,  properly  speaking,  incompatible. 

This  national  characteristic  makes  itself 
prominent  to  the  foreigner  before  he  arrives,  as 
he  notices  the  absence  of  any  dietetic  standards 
on  the  part  of  the  American  passengers  on 
board  ship.  The  art  of  eating,  as  practised  in 
the  Old  World  through  many  centuries,  has 
gradually  evolved  certain  laws  of  combination 
and  sequence.  This  code  is  not  the  result  of 
arbitrary  convention,  but  is  a  summary  of  the 
resxilts  of  science  and  experience,  and  a  culti- 
vated palate  has  no  desire  tc  *;ransgress  it.  But 
the  American  seems  to  believe  that  whatever  is 
fit  to  eat  at  all  must  be  fit  to  eat  at  any  time 
and  in  association  with  any  other  food. 

In  the  discussion  the  other  day  concerning 
the  projected  invasion  of  Paris  by  American 
dressmakers,  a  French  couturier  is  reported  to 
have  said :  *  *  American  dressmakers  can  copy  a 
toilette  fairly  well,  but  when  they  endeavor  to 


create,  they  produce  strange  things.  They 
don't  scruple  to  tack  a  Renaissance  sleeve  on  a 
Louis  XV.  dress."  This  peculiarity  illustrates 
the  same  tendency  in  the  matter  of  clothing. 
It  is  scarcely  true  in  America  that  **no  man 
seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment," 
if  the  adjectives  are  taken  to  refer  to  style 
instead  of  material.  And  there  is  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  effect  of  times  and  seasons  upon 
the  suitability  of  dress.  Max  O'Rell  was 
amazed  to  see  women  wearing  diamond 
brooches  and  bracelets  at  breakfast  at  the  lead- 
ing Florida  hotels.  A  baby  with  a  ring,  a  small 
boy  in  a  dress  suit,  and  undergraduates  in 
sweaters  at  a  college  lecture  are  no  less  gro- 
tesque. In  this  connection  one  might  remark 
on  the  impropriety — in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word — of  the  New  York  custom  of  taking 
expensive  flowers  to  the  ship  when  people  are 
sailing.  It  is  said  that  a  society  woman  will 
sometimes  receive  as  many  as  sixty  boxes,  some 
of  them  worth  as  much  as  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  practice  may  be  fashionable,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  barbaric. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  recently  called 
attention  to  those  curiosities  in  the  nomenr'.j 
ture  of  American  cities  which  present  another 
phase  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things;  What  absurdities  are  such 
rames  as  Utica,  Troy,  and  San  Francisco,  when 
one  thinks  of  the  communities  which  they 
denote!  An  allied  oddity  is  the  frequent  use 
of  extraordinary  titles  for  societies  of  a  very 
ordinary  type.  During  the  last  mimicipal  cam- 
paign in  New  York  it  made  one  doubt  even 
Mark  T wain's  sense  of  humor  when  one  found 
him  addrcjfiing  an  anti-Tammany  organ^'zation 
which  called  itself  the  Order  of  Acorns,  and  whose 
advocates  addressed  passers-by  with  the  ex- 
hortation: **Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and  be  an 
Acorn." 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the 
American  lack  of  any  sense  of  the  incongruous 
Vas  provided  on  a  large  scale  on  the  day  of 
President  McKinley's  funeral.  I  have  never 
seen  New  York  present  so  gay  an  appearance  as 
on  that  occasion.  The  decorations  which  wel- 
comed Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  showed  nothing 
like  such  a  brilliant  display  of  color.  If  a 
stranger,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
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pened,  had  been  set  down  suddenly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Broadway,  he  would  have  supposed  that 
the  city  was  celebrating  an  unusual  festivity.  I 
counted  no  less  than  forty  flags  adorning  a  sin- 
gle building,  by  no  means  above  the  ordinary 
size.  Such  exhibitions  were  evidently  not  a 
local  peculiarity  of  New  York,  for  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell,  of  the  London  Times,  described  the 
streets  of  Washington  as  arrayed  for  a  gala  day. 
To  an  Englishman  all  this  appeared  such  a 
glaring  impropriety  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  the  testimony  of  one's  eyes ;  but  I  have 
not  met  an  American  who  was  in  the  least  con- 
scious of  the  unseemliness  of  it.  The  funeral 
services  at  Washington  and  Canton  were  them- 
selves marred  by  ludicrous  combinations.  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  the  hymns  sung 
included  not  only  Nearer.  My  God,  to  Thee 
and  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  but  Some  Time 
I'll  Understand,  and  at  Canton  the  Euter- 
pean  Ladies'  Quartette  rendered  a  senti- 
mental ditty  entitled  Beautiful  Isle  of  Some- 
where. To  cap  it  all,  Richard  Croker,  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  just  then,  ordered  that  the 
President's  last  words,  **It  is  God's  way.  His 
will  be  done,  not  ours,"  should  be  put  up  in 
white  letters  across  the  portals  of  all  the  Tam- 
many district  headquarters!  No  one  could 
help  sympathizing  with  the  national  grief,  but 
it  needed  much  self-control  for  an  Englishman 
resident  in  America  to  check  the  feelings  of 
amusement  provoked  by  the  strange  manifes- 
tations of  it. 

In  England  if  you  meet  someone  who  says 
"you  was,"  or  "a  great  ways,"  or  confuses 
"lie"  and  "lay,"  you  know  at  once  that  he  is 
not  an  educated  man.  In  America  these  sole- 
cisms may  be  committed  by  a  person  of  whose  real 
culture,  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  there 
can  he  no  doubt.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  it 
is  not  thought  inconsistent  for  a  college  pro- 
fessor to  speak  ungrammatically  if  he  prefers 
irregular  modes  of  expression.  But  in  educa- 
tion the  most  remarkable  example  of  the 
national  characteristic  I  have  pointed  out  in 
this  article  is  the  elective  system.  Up-to- 
date  educational  opinion  will  not  tolerate  the 
old-fashioned  notion,  that  there  can  be  affinities 
in  subjects  of  study,  or  that  a  well-rounded 
training  cannot  be  secured  by  picking  up  a 
course  here  and  a  course  there.  Are  you  taking 
constitutional  history  as  your  main  dish? 
Then  navigation  would  be  a  sauce  piquante, 
and  for  another  five  cents  you  may  add  to  it 
Japanese  pottery. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  attempt  an  anal- 
ysis of  a  national  tendency  which  has  so  many 


and  diverse  manifestations.  It  can  be  traced 
back,  in  part,  to  an  over-anxiety  for  effect,  lead- 
ing to  an  excess  which  defeats  the  purpose 
intended.  To  bring  down  the  national  flag  on 
public  buildings  to  half-mast  is  a  simple  sym- 
bolism for  the  people's  grief  at  an  event  which 
has  smitten  the  whole  country  with  a  sense  of 
loss ;  to  run  out  flags  by  the  hundred  from  the 
windows  of  stores  and  offices,  whether  at  half- 
mast  or  not,  is  to  transform  the  whole  observ- 
ance into  the  appearance  of  extravagant 
gayety.  In  part,  as  already  suggested,  the 
endeavor  to  combine  inharmonious  qualities 
proceeds  from  an  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  a  failure  to  realize  that  a  certain 
degree  of  restraint  is  necessary  even  to  the  full 
development  of  freedom  itself.  When  disci- 
pline becomes  less  abhorrent  to  the  American 
mind,  American  life,  both  social  and  intellec- 
tual, will  become  less  afflicted  by  the  spirit  of 
jerkiness. 


TBAVEUm  AND  NON-TBAVELERS  .  .ROBT.  HICHENS.  .LOND. QUEEN 

People  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
those  who  love  traveling  and  those  who  love 
staying   at   home   with   "their   things   about 
them."     The  latter  class  has  an  almost  physi- 
cal horror  of  novelty ;  the  members  of  it  delight 
in  seeing  each  morning  the  old  familiar  faces  ot 
books,  of  pictures,  of  garden  beds  or  city  pave- 
ments.    They  slide  into  routine  as  comfortably 
as  a  jelly  slides  into  its  mold.     Routine  warms 
them  like  an  eiderdown  quilt,  lulls  them  as 
sweetly  as  a  drowsy  slumber  song  played  in  a 
twilight  hour.     Speak  not  to  them  of  the  joys 
of  travel.     The  idea  of  travel  is  abominable  to 
them.     It    suggests    everything    atrocious- 
noises  like  those  of  Erebus,   smells    beyond 
description,  seasickness,  train  nausea,  thieves, 
dirt,  garlic,  sour  wines,  impertinent  servant*, 
cheating  landlords,  fevers,  bankruptcy,  death 
in  a  foreign  land  after  convulsive  efforts  at 
expression  in  a  foreign  tongue.     I  rexnemb<: 
once  very  foolishly  endeavoring  to  ar^ue  th^ 
matter  of  the  joy  of  travel  with  a  confirmt«i 
non-traveler.     I  had  just  returned  from  Spain 
and  began  to  say  something  enthusiastic  abou 
it.     "Spain!"  exclaimed  my  companion,  wit> 
a  look   of  unbridled  horror,   "garlic!"     Tht 
same  person,  if  one  mentions  Germany,  merelv 
wails  "sauerkraut! "  if  one  allu4es  to  Ital\%  sa>'5 
"macaroni!"   if    one    hints    at    Algeria,   crio: 
"Arabs — fleas!"     And,  in  conclusion,  he  say- 
"  Give  me  my  own  bed  and  my  own  fried  baccT 
in  the  morning."     Then  one  bows  meekly  ? 
his  absolute  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary : 
his  existence,  and  leaves  him  as  one  leaves  ;' 
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historic  cathedral.  His  determination  to  cling 
to  bed  and  bacon  so  long  as  breath  shall  last  is 
sublime  in  its  limitation.  The  former  class,  of 
course,  is  fond  of  novelty;  but  many  members 
of  it  are  also  very  fond  of  the  renewal  of  old 
impressions,  of  the  luxury  of  return.  I  delight 
in  moving  about,  but  I  delight  also  in  going 
again,  and  perhaps  again,  and  many  times,  to 
places  in  which  I  have  been  happy,  in  which  I 
have  known  bright  days,  made  pleasant  friend- 
ships, discovered  peace  or  reveled  in  freedom. 
The  traveler  has  old  haunts,  and  how  he  looks 
forward  to  re-seeing  them!  If  you  never  travel, 
you  can  never  have  the  joy  of  feeling  that  there 
are  many  directions  in  which  you  are  traveling 
toward  a  home ;  a  home  where  there  are  people 
who  will  be  glad  to  welcome  you;  people  among 
whom  you  feel  as  much  at  ease  as  among 
those  of  the  village,  perhaps,  where  you  were 
bom. 

The  two  classes  of  people,  the  travelers  and 
the  non-travelers,  are  in  grave  disagreement  as 
to  whether  one's  intellectual  equipment,   to 
say   nothing   of   one's   emotional    faculty,    is 
polished  or  dulled  by  globe-trotting.     The  non- 
traveler  is  prone  to  declare — close  to  his  own 
bed  and  bacon — that  travel  merely  confuses  the 
mind,  that  quickly-succeeding  impressions  run 
together   and   become   blurred,    that    motion 
clogs  thought  and  vision  destroys  reflection.  In 
his  bed  or  above  his  bacon  he  has  time  to  muse 
on  life  and  death,  the  things  around,  the  mys- 
teries beyond  us.     He  summons  Emerson  to  his 
aid,  or  seeks  to  confound  with  non-traveling 
philosophers  long  since  mingled  with  the  dust. 
And    the    traveler   listens    unconvinced.     He 
knows  better.     He  knows  what  the  first  sights 
of  the  desert  meant  to  him,  and  will  mean  as 
long  as  he  can  think  or  feel.     He  knows  whether 
the  silence  of   the  Alps  whispered   to   him  a 
secret  his  soul  retai^is,  whether  a  certain  moon- 
rise  on  a  tropical  ocean  taught  him  something 
he  would  rather  cut  his  hand  off  than  not  have 
learned.     Not  that  his  own  beautiful  land  has  no 
messag^e  for  him,  but  that  each  new  land  he 
has  seen  has  caused  a  crescendo  of  wonder,  of 
awe,     of     humility    and    trust.     And    so    he 
agrees  to  differ  with  his  neighbor  in  an  amiable 
spirit,   and   to   buy   Cook's   tickets   when   he 
can. 

The  non-traveler  pities  him  as  one  under 
a  cur^e,  Jike  the  wandering  Jew.  And  he  com- 
miserates the  non-traveler,  as  one  struck  by  a 
spell,  like  the  old.  old  king  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty.  And  each  is  happy — for 
what  man  is  not.  when  he  feels  that  he  is  a 
superior  being? 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM LONDON  SFEGTATOR 

What  is  personal  magnetism?  We  all  use 
the  phrase  in  all  sorts  of  different  connections, 
but  we  none  of  us  know  precisely  what  we  mean 
by  it.  It  has,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with 
will-power;  but  do  we  know  what  that  means 
either?  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  there  is  a 
force  which  radiates  from  certain  persons  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  which  seems  to  act 
directly  upon  the  judgment  and  reason  of  those 
they  come  across,  improving  or  deteriorating 
these  mental  functions  as  the  case  may  be,  for, 
alas!  we  cannot  squeea^e  a  moral  out  of  mag- 
netism. It  is  an  unmoral  force,  displayed  alike 
by  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  people.  Some- 
times it  goes  with  the  mental  strength  which 
convinces,  the  moral  beauty  which  strikes  rev- 
erence, the  sympathy  and  insight  which  delight. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be 
wholly  divorced  from  the  good,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful.  Take  the  case  of  Madame  Hum- 
bert, for  example.  Of  what  we  call  "attrac- 
tions, '  *  as  distinct  from  magnetism,  she  had  none. 
By  what  alchemy  this  woman  changed  her 
commonplace  lies  to  gold,  what  power  enabled 
her  to  enact  an  absurd  melodrama  upon  the 
stage  of  real  life,  by  what  spell  she  enchanted 
her  victims,  are  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
psychical  problems  which  have  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world.  More  wonderful  things 
have  no  doubt  been  done ;  but  then  they  have 
been  done  by  more  wonderful  people.  Gari- 
baldi, for  instance,  forced  on  men  a  feeling  akin 
to  patriotism  for  a  country  they  many  of  them 
had  never  seen.  Gladstone  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  to  think  that  their  own  patriotism 
admitted  of  disunion.  It  is  said  that  many  of 
the  leading  American  millionaires  could  never 
have  made  their  money  but  for  their  personal 
magnetism — that  is,  we  suppose,  but  for  their 
power  to  capture  men.  Emerson,  who  knew 
his  countrymen,  says:  "There  are  geniuses  in 
trade  as  well  as  in  war,  or  the  State  or  letters ; 
and  the  reason  why  this  or  that  man  is  fortu- 
nate is  not  to  be  told.  It  lies  in  the  man,  that 
is  all  anybody  can  tell  you  about  it."  But 
apart  from  great  or  prominent  persons,  in  the 
private  relations  of  life,  what  an  immense  fac- 
tor is  personal  magnetism.  In  a  sense  there 
is  no  gift  so  well  worth  having.  Nothing  wit- 
nesses more  strongly  to  its  worth  than  the 
universal  use  of  the  vague  word  "nice."  If  we 
are  favorably  impressed  by  a  new  doctor,  a  new 
lawyer,  or  a  new  parson,  we  do  not  tell  our 
friends  that  So-and-So  strikes  us  as  learned  in 
the  law,  or  in  medicine,  or  in  divinity  :  we 
instinctively  say:  "He  seems  a  nice  man,"  by 
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which  we  generally  mean  that  he  is  magnetic. 
To  be  magnetic  does  not  prevent  him  from 
being  anything  else,  good  or  bad,  except  per- 
haps from  being  a  fool.  In  the  present  day 
much  of  what  is  called  "getting  on"  depends 
upon  advertisement,  and  there  are  people  in  all 
ranks  of  life  who  make  an  impression,  and  peo- 
ple who  make  none.  We  may  be  almost  cer- 
tain that  such-and-such  a  boy  will  succeed — 
every  one  remembers  him.  As  we  look  back 
over  our  past  lives,  it  is  startling  to  consider 
how  many  people  whom  we  have  known  well, 
whose  paths  have  twisted  in  and  out  of  our 
own.  we  have  almost  forgotten.  Their  fig- 
ures have  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Others, 
for  no  reason  that  we  can  perceive,  we  vividly 
remember;  perhaps  we  saw  them  but  seldom, 
yet  they  stand  out  from  the  canvas  of  the 
past  as  definite  as  when  they  first  crossed  our 
field  of  vision.  These  latter  are  by  no  means 
always  the  people  who  accomplished  the  most, 
or  who  seemed  to  us  the  cleverest  or  the  best. 
A  man's  parts  are  no  certain  measure  of  his 
significance.  We  cannot  tell  why  they  have 
remained  with  us.  We  fall  back  upon  the 
words  of  the  American  philosopher,  "the  rea- 
son lies  in  the  man."  In  social  things,  mag- 
netism is  a  force  which  must  ever  be  counted 
with,  but  it  is  a  force  which  cannot  be  gauged 
offhand.  It  is  not  easy  even  for  an  experi- 
enced man  of  the  world  to  prophesy  about 
social  success.  If  a  dozen  people  were  to  meet 
at  a  country  house,  and  were  set  to  vote  as  to 
who  were  the  three  most  agreeable  guests,  the 
result  of  a  vote  taken  on  the  first  night  after 
their  arrival  and  of  a  vote  taken  on  the  fourth 
would  probably  be  entirely  different.  Acci- 
dents of  appearance,  position,  and  address 
handicap  the  runners  in  every  social  race;  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  magnetism  which 
decides  the  contest. 


WOMAN'S   PRIVILEGES HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

The  remarks  of  Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Das- 
kam  at  the  Pilgrim  Mothers*  Dinner  last  week, 
in  New  York,  had  this  surpassing  merit  of 
being  unexpected.  The  dinner  was  given  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
mothers,  by  members  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lative League.  Most  of  them  are  pronounced 
woman-suffragists,  solicitous  for  all  the  rights 
that  women  can  obtain  by  legislation  or  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Miss  Daskam's  theme 
was  The  American  Girl  of  the  Future.  She 
was  not  very  strenuous  about  rights.  Remind- 
ing her  listeners  that  the  recent  multiplication 
of  women's  rights  had  not  perceptibly  loosened 


the  hold  of  "our  brother"  on  the  advantages 
he  had  always  possessed,  nor  increased  the 
strength  of  women,  she  suggested  that  the  girl 
of  the  future  may  have  to  choose  between  her 
present  privileges  and  her  rights.  In  which 
case,  said  she,  **I  should  advise  a  young  girl 
who  asked  me  what  to  choose,  to  hang  on  to  her 
privileges  and  let  her  rights  go." 

Miss  Daskam  spoke  for  the  majority.    Most 
of  the  rights — the  legal  rights — that  have  been 
won  for  American  women  in  the  last  fifty  years 
were  due  and  overdue,  were  well  worth  win- 
ning,  and  are  well  worth  keeping,  but  they  have 
not  put  her  in  a  position  where  she  can  afford 
not  to  be  charming.     A  large  share  of  success 
in  this  world  goes  by  favor.     There  are  women 
who  make  their  way  and  win  their  dues  by 
sheer  ability  and  persistence,  but  the  commoner 
experience  is  that  the  women  who  get  what 
they  want  win  it  more  by  grace  than  by  main 
strength.     A  lot  of  valuable  qualities  go  to 
the  making  of  a  charming  woman — intelligence, 
the  quick  sympathy  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
what  we  call  "tact,"  kindness,  unselfishness, 
sweetness.     Charm  has  not  much  to  do  with 
physical  beauty,  except  as  that  itself  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  inner  spirit,  for  charm  is  mainly 
spiritual.     Nobody    should,    scarcely   anyone 
does,  disdain  it  as  an  attribute  of  weakness,  for, 
rightly  understood,  it  stands  out  as  a  form  of 
strength. 

After  all  that  has  been  done  for  American 
women  by  legislators  and  educators,  and  col- 
lege builders  and  reformers,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  most  valuable   possession  a  normal 
woman  can  acquire  is  a  suitable  and  satisfac- 
tory man.     One  of  her  most  valuable  privileges 
is  that  of  selecting  her  man,  of   picking  and 
choosing  and  taking   her  time  about  it,  ar.d 
possibly  even  of  changing  her  mind  after  she 
had  begun  to  think  she  knew  it.     It  is  observed 
that  women  who  are  good,  and  have  the  luck 
to  be  charming  also,  have   great  advantasjes 
in  carrying  this  important  process  of  selection 
to  a  successful  issue.     More  men  are  available 
for  such  girls  to  choose   from,  and  once  th^ 
choice  is  made,  the  resulting  contentment  is 
more  apt  to  endure  and   to  wax,    instead  ol 
diminishing.     The  most  that  legislatures  can 
do  for  married  women  is  to  protect  them  iT(M 
bad  husbands.     Choosing  good  ones  is  a  mat 
ter  of  personal  enterprise,  which  laws  can  do  \\* 
tie  to  promote.     But,  of  course,  a  "woman  whi 
has  few  rights  and  is  in  complete  possession  •  I 
a  satisfactory  and  competent  husband,  is  bottti 
off  than  if  she  had  more  rights  and    no  satii 
factory  means  of  realizing  her  destiny. 
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SECIETS  THAT  KILLED TIT-Bin 

The  maxim  which  states  that  silence  is 
golden  has  cost  the  world  some  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  for  not  a  few  of 
the  inventors  whose  names  would  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  public  bene- 
factors, have  been  killed  by  their  secrets 
before  they  would  consent  to  divulge  them  to 
their  fellow-beings. 

In  1895  all  Europe  was  startled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  explosive  called  fulminite, 
which  it  was  believed  would  revolutionize 
modem  warfare.  It  \7as  the  invention  of  an 
Exeter  scientist  named  Sawbridge,  and  samples 
of  the  explosive  which  were  tested  by  the  govern- 
ment revealed  the  fact  that  its  power  was  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  cordite,  and  in 
consequence  it  would  treble  the  range  of  a 
rifle  bvdlet.  The  German  government  offered 
Sawbridge  ;g2o,ooo  for  his  invention,  which 
he  patriotically  refused  until  the  home  author- 
ities had  had  the  first  option  of  purchase.  But, 
just  as  the  latter  were  about  to  seal  a  con- 
tract with  him,  the  news  came  that  his 
laboratory  had  been  blown  up  and  himself  with 
it.  Unfortunately,  he  left  no  records  what- 
ever, and  although  some  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts of  the  day  minutely  examined  the  debris, 
they  failed  to  discover  the  secret,  which  is 
probably  lost  forever. 

Forty-two  years  ago  an  Italian  priest  named 
Luigi  Taranti  discovered  a  method  of  making 
stained  glass,  the  coloring  of  which  was  declared 
equal  to  that  made  by  the  ancients,  whose 
secret  has  been  lost.  Taranti  abandoned 
holy  orders,  and  set  to  work  to  execute  the 
hundreds  of  commissions  he  received  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  workshop  at  Ostia,  near  Rome. 
The  finest  stained-glass  windows  in  Italy  were 
made  by  him  and  he  guarded  his  secret  well, 
for  when  a  year  later  he  was  found  dead  of 
blood  poisoning  set  up  by  the  pigments 
he  employed,  it  was  realized  that  he  had  carried 
his  secret  with  him.  The  cleverest  workmen 
were  called  to  examine  the  ingredients,  but 
they  one  and  all  failed  to  penetrate  the  dead 
man's  secret. 

The  person  who  could  make  composition 
billiard  balls  equal  to  those  of  ivory  would 
quickly  qualify  as  a  millionaire,  and  it  is 
not  an  impossible  task,  for  it  has  already  been 


done.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  a  Scotch  manu- 
facturer put  composition  billiard  balls  on  the 
market  which  were  as  good  at  but  only  a 
third  of  the  price  of  those  already  in  use.  He 
refrained  from  patenting  his  invention,  and 
made  all  the  balls  himself,  even  his  family 
being  prohibited  from  sharing  his  secret. 
But,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  taste  the 
fruits  of  his  experiments,  he  was  one  day 
mortally  wounded  by  an  accident  in  his  work- 
shop and  died  before  he  could  make  any  state- 
ment. Experts  were  given  specimens  of  the 
balls  to  analyze,  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  succeeded  in  tracing  the  materials  used, 
they  have  long  since  given  up  all  hopes  of 
being  able  to  discover  how  they  were  put 
together. 

The  only  man  who  has  yet  been  successful 
in  taking  photographs  in  color  was  a  martyr 
to  his  discovery,  the  secret  of  which  is  lost. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Herbert  Franklin,  of 
Chicago,  submitted  a  number  of  colored  photo- 
graphs— of  a  somewhat  crude  nature,  it  is  true 
— to  the  leading  American  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  the  encouragement  he  received  was 
such  that  he  built  himself  a  laboratory, 
proof  against  the  wiles  of  spies,  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000,  wherein  to  perfect  his  invention.  In 
the  preparation  of  his  plates  he  used  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  one  day  when  at  work  he  omitted  to 
open  the  ventilators  and  was  found  asphyx- 
iated. He  had  refrained  from  divulging  his 
secret  to  any  one,  and,  in  consequence, 
although  some  partially  finished  plates  that 
hid  the  secret  remained,  the  way  they  were 
prepared  is  a  problem  that  has  baffled  scientists 
to  this  day. 

Another  victim  to  his  secret  was  Adams,  the 
inventor  of  tallium,  the  greatest  discovery 
in  the  metals  of  the  age.  Adams  was  con- 
fident that  a  metal  could  be  produced  which, 
although  as  hard  as  steel,  was  only  half  its 
weight  and  price,  and  after  five  years*  experi- 
menting with  an  electrical  process,  tallium 
was  the  result.  The  invention  was  taken  up 
throughout  America,  and  orders  for  thous- 
ands of  tons  of  the  metal  began  to  pour  in 
from  the  leading  railway  companies. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  enormous  mental 
strain  he  had  undefgone,  coupled  with  the 
sensation  of  finding  millions  within  bis  grasp, 
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took  away  his  reason,  and  he  was  confined  in  an 
asylum.  He  left  no  records  to  explain  the 
process,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  drew 
the  secret  from  him,  which  perished  locked  up 
in  his  brain  when  two  years  later  he  died  a 
helpless  lunatic. 


A  HAUNTED  HOUSE WASHINGTON  EVE.  STAI 

The  house  was  in  a  lonely  deserted  part  of 
Washington,  very  near  Georgetown.  No  negro 
servants  would  ever  sleep  there  nights,  for  a 
tradition  was  rife  that  a  slave  robber  had  once 
owned  the  place,  and  that  there  was  a  secret 
walled  passage  that  led  to  the  river.  For,  as 
Mrs.  Kendall  remembered,  up  and  down  the 
Potomac,  negroes  were  stolen,  drugged,  heavily 
manacled,  and  on  dark  nights  brought  in  boats 
to  the  water  gate,  and  hurried  up  the  slimy 
secret  passage,  to  lie  in  the  hidden  room  of 
this  big  house  until  they  could,  with  safety,  be 
started  in  well-covered  wagons  on  their  long 
journey  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  there 
to  be  sold,  at  large  profits.  It  was  easy  to 
label  them  runaway  slaves  and  easy  to  take  an 
unfrequented  route;  there  were  neither  tele- 
graph lines  nor  telephones.  In  the  few  news- 
papers that  circulated  there  were  quaint 
advertisements  from  their  angry  masters 
offering  large  rewards  for  poor  slaves,  found 
either  dead  or  alive.  It  was  all  laid  to  the 
door  of  those  **  cursed  abolishionists."  Mrs. 
Kendall  did  not  believe  all  these  tales,  nor  did 
she  wholly  discredit  them.  She  ventured  down 
into  the  many-vaulted  old  cellar,  saw  no 
uncanny  door,  though  she  did  hear  those 
strange  moans  and  sighs.  The  entire  subject 
was  forbidden,  and  in  the  family  there  was 
never  any  discussion  about  it. 

It  was  in  April,  the  weather  as  beautiful  as  a 
dream  of  paradise.  Mrs.  Kendall  walked 
slowly  home  to  the  old  house,  not  feeling  alto- 
gether well.  Looking  up  at  the  back  wall  she 
saw  how  much  the  crack  had  widened,  and 
thought  frequent  rains  had  wrought  injury. 
All  around  some  faithful,  gnarled,  old  apple 
trees  were  filled  with  blushing  pink  flowers,  and 
the  air  redolent  with  their  perfume.  Entering 
the  house  she  mounted  the  stairs,  only  pausing 
to  look  up  at  the  low  ceiling,  over  the  landing, 
as  she  had  often  wondered  how  the  space  was 
occupied,  and  why  there  was  no  opening,  no 
door,  to  the  space  that  must  be  there.  She 
entered  her  own  room  and  closed  the  door. 
Sitting  at  the  writing  desk  was  a  dark,  thin, 
young  woman,  with  great  melancholy  eyes, 
who  rose  and  silently  pointed  to  the  ceiling,  and 
held  out  her  emaci^t^d  hands  as  if  in 


supplication.  Mrs.  Kendall  stepped  forward, 
not  in  the  least  frightened — never  associating 
the  incident  with  anything  supernatural— and 
said,  in  a  gracious  way:  "My  poor  girl,  can  I 
help  you?  **  The  two  women  smiled,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Kendall  noticed  the 
splendid  long  black  hair,  and  then  the  manacles 
on  the  delicate  wrists.  The  room  was  damp 
and  dark  in  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Kendall  had  become  unconscious.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  any  return  to 
life  was  apparent.  She  was  in  bed;  a  strange 
doctor,  a  strange  nurse  standing  on  either  side! 
The  nurse  said,  softly:  "It  is  a  case  of  double 
pneumonia."  The  doctor  answered,  slowly: 
"Yes,  with  heart  complications."  Through 
days  of  weariness  and  suffering  through  all  the 
different  stages  of  that  fell  disease  she  passed; 
conscious, calm,  without  fear;  patient,  willingly 
waiting  for  the  dread  messenger,  yet  never  even 
remembering  the  apparition  on  that  April  day. 
Devoted  and  dearly  beloved  daughters  were 
near.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  give  warmth; 
she  was  like  one  cold  and  already  dead. 
Friends    of    old    brought  rare,  sweet  flowers. 

The  days  of  the  crisis  had  come;  a  strange 
solemnity  reigned  in  the  sick  room  and  in  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Kendall  felt  instinctively  that,  instead 
of  dying,  she  was  called  back  to  this  life.  Sud- 
denly the  visions  changed;  a  large,  imposing 
figure  appeared,  stem  of  countenance,  yet 
with  something  saintly  about  him,  as  if  by 
magic  the  epoch  was  the  ante-bellum  days; 
all  was  action;  droves  of  slaves  went  by  quickly; 
evil-faced  men  came;  gold  was  lying  around; 
through  the  room  was  carried  a  young  girl 
with  long,  floating  black  hair — a  door  seeine(! 
to  open  where  none  had  been  before.  The  mel 
who  went  in  came  out  hurriedly,  and  one  ha^ 
blood  on  his  hands.  They  had  a  look  of  Car 
in  their  half  averted  eyes;  they  accused  eac 
other!  A  few  whispered  words,  then  they  sho^ 
hands  over  what  was  a  bloody  compact.  Tb 
elder  said:  **  It  had  to  be  done!  the  bloodhoun«3 
were  after  us ;  we  were  nearly  traced  here,  ad 
this  house  will  be  watched.  We  must  run  U 
our  lives."  The  elder  man,  more  cautioy 
more  devilish,  made  answer:  "Here  -we  staj 
we  must  ward  off  suspicion.  I  have  mone| 
we  will  share  both  danger  and  money.*'  "  But 
said  the  other,  "you  made  a  mistake  in  tj 
girl!  I  tell  you,  this  one  is  old  Colonel  Fa| 
worth's  daughter;  the  other  was  the  m\ilat\' 
Shivering  with  fear,  the  other  replied:  *•  ^^*h 
did  you  put  her?"  **She  is  on  that  low  b< 
with  the  ropes,** 
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AH  this  Mrs.  Kendall  saw  and  heard. 
The  strange,  strong  face  saddened,  and  only 
allowed  a  little  more  to  be  shown.  A  great 
turmoil  arose  over  the  disappearance  of  Miss 
Fairworth,  and  the  broken-hearted  old  father, 
coming  daily  to  tell  his  grief  to  the  murderer, 
offering  everything;  half,  yes,  all  his  fortune  to 
find  even  a  trace  of  his  idolized  daughter, 
because,  he  thought,  a  man  who  knew  so  many 
people  might  learn  something. 

The  murderer  sat  in  terror  obliged  to 
listen  and  always  afraid  of  his  cowardly  com- 
panion in  crime.  An  answer  came,  as  if  to  a 
question,  **  Yes;  murder  will  out;  a  great  storm 
will  rend  these  walls;  the  secret  room  will  be 
brought  to  light,  the  skeleton  and  nothing  but 
the  long  black  hair  of  all  the  beauty  left  to  tell 
the  tale." 

And  the  cowardly  murderers?  They  shall 
be  forever  burdened  with  their  crime!  poor, 
abandoned  and  crazed  by  hunger,  they  shall 
bring  out  the  truth.  Then  Mrs.  Kendall  came 
back  to  life;  the  doctor  spoke:  "The  crisis  has 
passed !  '*  It  was  near  twilight ;  flowers  were  on 
the  window-sill.  The  daughters  came  in  softly 
on  tiptoe,  saying,  ** Mamma,  it  is  us;  you  are 
here.  Now,  it  is  the  twilight  of  a  lovely  May 
day.  Some  time  you  will  be  well  enough  to  be 
outdoors  and  drive  with  your  friend,  Mrs.  A." 
The  nurse  came  to  the  bed  with  such  a  look  of 
relief.  Mrs.  Kendall  whispered,  "How  long 
did  I  sleep?"  "A  little  over  forty  minutes," 
said  the  nurse  as  she  looked  at  her  watch. 

Mrs.  Kendall's  family,  while  living  in  the 
country,  were  somewhat  the  victims  of  a 
terrible  storm  that  carried  destruction  every- 
where. 

Mrs.  Kendall's  first  thought  was  to  come 
to  the  old  house  in  Washington  and  see  what 
havoc  had  been  wrought.  She  did  so.  As 
she  rode  up.  it  was  as  she  surmised;  that 
cracked  sidewalk  had  gone  down,  and,  as  one 
o(  the  workmen  said  who  was  trying  to  repair 
damages:  "This  old  house  ought  to  have  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Many  crimes  were  committed 
there.  Why,  there  was  a  room  that  had  been 
walled  up;  in  it  we  found  a  skeleton;  it  must 
have  been  a  woman ;  for  there  was  a  lot  of  long 
black  hair;  I  reckon  some  doctor  had  his  shop 
here." 

Mrs.  Kendall  shivered,  but  said  nothing, 
though  she  was  glad  when  a  newsboy  offered 
her  a  paper.  Looking  at  it  mechanically, 
almost  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  that  some 
charitable  people  were  endeavoring  to  get  two 
half-demented  men,  who  were  living  in  a 
shanty  down  on  the  river  flats,  to  abandon  the 


hovel  which  they  occupied  and  consent  to  be 
placed  in  a  better  home.  She  drove  there  also. 
Looking  at  them,  she  felt  that  she  again  saw 
the  murderers.  The  hovel  was  in  sight  of  the 
haunted  house.  Their  chains  were  invisible, 
but  strong. 


SECRETS  OF  SAVA6ES   LONDON  ANSWERS 

So-called  savages,  even  of  very  low  types, 
are  able  to  do  many  things  which  the  modem 
scientist  cannot  explain,  and  sometimes  to 
beat  the  white  man  at  his  own  game.  Mr. 
Servais  le  Roy's  name  is  well  known  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  conjuring.  On  one  occasion 
this  master  of  mysteries  took  a  trip  up  the 
Congo.  His  feats  of  magic  delighted  the 
natives,  and  their  professional  magicians 
would  frequently  show  the  greatest  interest  in 
his  tricks.  At  last,  however,  he  met  one  who 
was  more  than  his  match.  This  man  took  an 
ordinary  turnip  and  made  it  change  into  a 
human  face.  How  he  did  it  the  Belgian  con- 
jurer has  never  succeeded  in  discovering. 

Some  of  these  African  wizards  profess  to  be 
able  to  turn  themselves  into  lions,  or  other 
animals,  and  so  travel  vast  distances,  and  find 
out  the  plans  of  their  enemies.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  tribes  have 
means  of  finding  out  with  telegraphic  rapidity 
occurrences  at  great  distances. 

About  five  years  ago  Dr.  R.  W.  Felkin 
accompanied  Emin  Pasha  on  a  tour  through 
Uganda  and  the  territory  behind  it.  The 
doctor  then  traveled  northward  toward  the 
Soudan.  At  last  he  got  to  Lado,  about  a 
thousand  niiles  south  of  Khartoum.  One 
morning  after  his  arrival  a  local  wizard  told 
him  that  during  the  previous  night  he  had  been 
at  Meschera  el  Rek,  on  the  Nile,  550  miles 
away,  and  that  two  steamers  had  just  arrived 
there. 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  away  from  civili- 
zation so  long  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
retaking  of  the  Soudan,  laughed  at  the  news. 
But  the  m'logo,  or  wizard,  insisted  it  was  true, 
described  the  people  on  the  boats,  and  spoke 
of  one  Englishman,  short,  with  a  big  beard, 
who  had  letters  for  Dr.  Felkin.  He  said  he 
was  coming  to  Lado,  and  would  be  there  in 
about  thirty  days.  Thirty- two  days  later 
Lupton  Bey  arrived  with  letters.  As  for  the 
wizard,  the  doctor  believes  that  he  never  was 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  his  native  village 
in  his  life.  It  seems  certain  that  he,  and  others 
of  his  kind,  must  have  a  far  greater  command 
over  the  mysteries  of  telegraphy  than  any 
Europeans. 
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UXUSUAL,  GHOSTLY,  SUPERSTITIOUS 


The  celebrated  African  traveler,  Capt. 
Wellby,  had  an  utterly  unexplainable  expe- 
rience when  on  a  fortnight's  journey  south  of 
Adis  Adeeba,  in  Abyssinia.  A  man  rushed  into 
camp  shouting:  "  Walamo!  Walamo!"  He  fell 
down  in  a  fit,  and  was  a  raving  lunatic  for 
many  hours.  His  men  told  the  explorer  that 
they  were  in  the  country  of  the  Walamo, 
or  *Mevil-possessed"  people.  These,  they  de- 
clared, were  able  to  drive  a  man  mad,  and  it 
was  dangerous  to  eat  in  their  presence.  One 
of  Capt.  Wellby's  men  did  so,  and  he,  too, 
went  mad.  Resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this 
superstition,  the  captain  himself  ate  a  meal 
before  about  a  hundred  of  the  Walamo.  He 
thought  no  more  about  it  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  found  himself  miserably  ill. 
although  up  to  that  date  he  had  not  been 
unwell  a  single  day  during  his  journey. 

He  confesses  that  he  could  find  no  cause  for 
the  evil  effects  resulting  from  contact  with 
these  curious  people.  The  Walamo  were  by 
no  means  repulsive.  The  men  were  tall  and 
powerful  and  the  women  very  good  looking. 
They  were,  he  adds,  always  laughing  and  full 
of  fun. 

The  papaloi,  or  obeah  man,  exercises  the 
most  absolute  dominion  over  the  negroes  in  our 
West  Indian  islands,  especially  Jamaica.  He 
has  secrets  behind  him  which  give  him  this 
power.  Some  of  these  wizards  have,  for 
instance,  the  power  of  infecting  an  enemy  with 
leprosy.  Their  knowledge  of  poisons  is  far 
beyond  that  of  the  European  druggist.  Quite 
recently  the  old  and  trusted  servant  of  a  British 
official  in  Jamaica  went  off  his  Head,  and  was 
evidently  unable  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  him.  His  wife  declared  that  he  must  have 
unwittingly  offended  the  obeah  man. 

His  master  said  that  was  all  nonsense,  and 
put  the  man  under  the  care  of  a  first-rate 
European  doctor.  After  three  weeks,  during 
which  the  unfortunate  man  got  steadily  worse, 
the  doctor  gave  him  up  as  incurable.  His 
wife  thereupon  took  him  up  the  mountain  to 
the  obeah  man's  house.  The  latter  examined 
him.  and  then  mixed  some  leaves  into  a  thick 
green  paste  and  made  him  eat  them.  Three 
days  later  he  was  quite  well  again. 


MAQIC  MIRlOm N.  Y.  EVENINQ  POST 

The  aphorism  of  Bamum  that  the  public 
loves  to  be  humbugged  finds  illustration  in  the 
success  of  the  oculists  in  this  country  who  sell 
"magic  mirrors'*  to  credulous  individuals  for 
$5  and  $io,  which  cost  one-tenth  those  figures. 
Some  of  these  charlatans,  with  sublime  assur- 


ance, have  called  the  law  to  their  aid  to  protect 
them  from  rivals,  or  it  may  be  to  add  prestige 
to  their  merchandise,  as  several  of  the  mir  -s 
are,  or  claim  to  be,  covered  by  letters  patent. 
copyright,  or  trademarks. 

The  mirror  makers  can  justify  their  calfeg 
with  precedents  numberless.  The  belief  thai 
a  bit  of  bright  metal  or  glass  could  be  vj 
charged  by  the  black  art  that  it  would  reflect  in 
visible  form  the  invisible  things  or  beings  abou: 
us  is  as  old  as  civilization.  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, Persia  and  India.  Japan  and  China,  havt 
made  and  used  these  occult  instruments  frcr. 
early  times. 

The  simplest  is  the  Japanese  lucky  mirrv:. 
a  fair  model  of  which  the  writer  saw  in  i 
Broadway  shop  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Ont 
side  is  so  highly  burnished  that  it  reflects  as 
well  as  the  best  silver-backed  looking  gisss. 
The  reverse  is  chased  in  low  relief  with 
figures  of  vines,  birds,  clouds,  and  ideographs 
or  talismans.  When  employed  in  the  usual 
fashion,  it  does  not  differ  from  an  ordinar}* 
mirror,  but  when  a  large  beam  of  light 
is  thrown  upon  it  and  reflected  upon  a 
dark  wall  or  ceiling,  in  the  reflected  circle 
appears  a  luminous  face,  ideograph,  or  other 
figure.  The  result  is  secured  in  the  original 
welding  or  casting  of  the  mirror,  when  a  piece 
of  metal  of  different  composition  shaped  like 
the  figure  it  is  to  produce  is  fused  into  the  cir- 
cumjacent mass. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  silvered 
mirors  by  just  la3ang  on  the  reflecting  characteT 
in  one  kind  of  tin  foil  and  filling  in  the  rest  c  ( 
the  surface  with  a  foil  of  the  same  appearance » 
but  different  reflecting  quality.  Akin  to  this 
style  of  work  are  the  magic  lacquers  which  at 
certain  oblique  angles  disclose  figures  and 
lines  which  are  invisible  when  looked  upon  at 
right  angles  to  the  lacquer's  surface.  Oddest 
of  the  Oriental  mirrors  are  those  set  at  tht- 
bottom  of  a  cylinder  or  truncated  cone,  whose 
surface  is  waved  or  undulating.  The  bas^ 
reflects  in  ordinary  manner;  the  sides  in  such  z 
fashion  as  to  produce  foci  or  focal  circles  a 
various  points.  From  one  point  of  view  tht 
looker  sees  a  faint  halo  about  his  face  at  th 
bottom  of  the  cylinder;  from  a  second  jxjint  ; 
misty  human  face  alongside  of  his  own ;  from  , 
third  a  face  looking  at  him  through  his  reflect  t> 
eyes. 

The  principle  which  underlies  these  cxi 
images  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Cooke  an. 
Maskelyne  in  London  in  producing  t-Vie 
"ghosts,"  and  seems  to  have  been  emplovt- 
by  Cagliostro  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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m  PIAISE  OF  PROSPEIITY CHICAfiO  POSr 

They  raised  his  salary  two  years  ago  last  May, 
The  said  increase  amounting  to  thirty  cents  a  day. 
Since  then  they've  raised  the  prices 
Of  carrots  and  of  beets, 
Of  flour  and  of  meats, 
Of  com  and  coal  and  fruits. 
Of  babies'  little  boots. 
Of  potatoes,  milk  and  cheese. 
Of  the  product  of  the  bees, 
Of  hats  and  socks  and  coats. 
Of  all  that  sinks  or  floats. 
He's  paying  out  the  money  that  he  saved  before  his 

raise. 
But  prosperity's  upon  us,  and  his  heart  is   full  of 
praise. 

niST  IMTBODUCTION BUFFALO  NEWS 

Madam, 
I'm  Adam: 
You're  Eve, 
•  I  believe. 

1HE  BIEAKFAST  FOOD  FAMILY CHICAfiO  TIIBUNE 

John  Spratt  will  eat  no  fat. 
Nor  will  he  touch  the  lean; 

He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat- 
He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  will  none  of  that 

Foodine  she  cannot  eat. 
Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 

Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

To  William  Si>ratt  that  food  is  flat 

On  which  his  mater  dotes. 
His  favorite  feed — his  special  need — 

Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  sister  Lill  can't  see  how  Will 
Can  touch  such  tasteless  food. 

As  breakfast  it  can't  compare, 
She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Mitts, 
While  sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 

With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 

Lycurgus  votes  for  Father's  Oats, 

Proggine  appeals  to  May; 
The  Junior  John  subsists  upon 

Uneeda  Bayla  Hay. 

Corrected  Wheat  for  little  Pete, 

Flaked  Wine  for  Dot;  while  "Bub" 

The  Infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 
On  Battle  Creek  Near-Grub. 

lEFOWATIOII    CATHOLIC    STANDARD    AND    TIMES 

A  tnan  reclaimed  from  sin  was  he, 
He'd  joined  the  church,  that's  why 

Tbe  things  he  once  did  openly 
He  now  does  on  the  sly. 


HOCN  DER  KAISER  (REVISED)    N.  Y.  SUN 

Hoch  der  Kaiser! 

Fill  der  cup; 
Sweitzci*  case  und 

Whoop  'er  up! 
Vatch  dose  guns 

Spit  Are  und  smoke. 
Till  dot  leetle 

Fort  vas  broke; 
Boom  und  bang  und 

Crash  und  crack. 
Ve  must  got  dot 

Prestige  back. 
Ach!  dot  joy  it 

Svell  mein  lung^ 
Hoch  der  Kaiser, 

Bust  der  bung! 
Vas  iss  dot?     Yah? 

Iss  dot  so? 
He  vas  dead — nein? 

Dot  Monroe? 
Vas  iss?     Dewey? 

Stop  dot  shoot! 
Hoch  der  Kaiser — 

Back  up!     Scoot! 

BEANS  AND  BROWNING   ....TOM  MASSON . . . .  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

(Boston  is  on  the  verge  of  a  bean  famine — Daily 

Times.) 

Only  three  beans  are  left,  mother,  only  three  shriv- 
eled beans. 

My  brain  is  getting  woozy,  mother,  O,  think  of 
what  this  means. 

My  Browning  class  is  on  to-day,  whatever  shall 
I  do, 

With  only  three  small  beans  with  which  to  see 
my  reading  through? 

*Twas  yesterday  I  scurried  round,  and  at  the  comer 

store 
I  begged  and  pleaded  with  the  clerk;  he  said  there 

were  no  more. 
My  spectacles  hang  limp,  mother,  my  words  are 

growing  thin, 
I  dream  of  beans  the  livelong  night,  O   can  this 

be  a  sin  ? 

O  mother,  where's  that  empty  pot?     Td  gaze  upon 

it's  shape, 
And  let  me  have  a  good,  sharp  spoon — the  bottom 

I  will  scrape. 
Some  inspiration  there  may  be  within  its  classic 

deep 
Or  else  unto  that  Browning  class,  O    mother,   I 

can't  creep! 

Only  three  beans  are  left,  mother,  only  three  beans 

are  left, 
I've  tried  to  beg  or  borrow,  I've  even   tried  by 

theft. 

0  Homer    and   Theocritus!     O    Plato?    hear   my 

cry! 

1  must  have  beans  to  fill  me,  or  else  I'll  surely  die! 
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NEWSPAPER  VERSE:  SELECTIONS  GRAVE  AND  GAY 


FAMILY  JAR  IN  PUBUC BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

Although  'twas  in  a  public  place 
Where  family  jars  should  never  be, 

My  wife  and  I  stood  face  to  face, 
When  suddenly  she  rushed  at  me. 

I  pushed  her  with  no  gentle  touch; 

She  staggered  back  and  nearly  fell; 
Then  with  a  wild,  excited  clutch, 

She  tore  the  rose  from  my  lapel. 

I  grabbed  her  by  the  arm,  and  she, 
Her  face  as  crimson  as  the  rose, 

Clawed  in  a  frantic  way  at  me, 
And  stamped  upon  my  tender  toes. 

I  seized  her  in  a  rude  embrace, 
Which  only  added  to  the  brawl, 

For  as  I  tore  a  bit  of  lace 

She  jabbed  me  with  her  parasol. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  we 
Were  standing  in  a  crowded  car, 

And  every  stop  and  start,  you  see, 
Hurled  us  together  with  a  jar. 

THE  PRUDE  OF  THE  OCEAN    LONDON  WORLD 

Britannia,  the  prude  of  the  ocean. 

The  shrine  of  the  L.  S,  and  D., 
The  poet  was  right  in  his  notion — 

No  land  can  compare  unto  thee. 
Thy  mandate  makes  squadrons  assemble 

With  definite  objects  in  view, 
And  pestilent  presidents  tremble 

To  think  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

I'm  sure  Fm  correct  in  my  view 

That  pestilent  presidents  tremble 
1*0  think  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Why,  even  the  eminent  Yankee, 

Who's  quite  as  awake  as  he  seems, 
Is  certain  that  no  hanky-panky 

Can  ever  be  found  in  thy  schemes. 
What  though  he  suspect  the  black  eagle 

Of  aiming  at  more  than  its  due. 
He's  perfectly  sure  no  intrigue'll 

Be  meant  by  the  red  white  and  blue. 

To  give  Uncle  Sammy  his  due. 

He's  firmly  convinced  no  intrigue'll 
Be  meant  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  ardent  and  arrogant  German 

May  think  land  can  still  be  annexed, 
Yet  thou  art  but  preaching  a  sermon 

With  Mr.  Monroe  for  its  text. 
Men  say  the  robustious  Teuton 

Commands  a  piratical  crew. 
But  who  says  there's  evil  repute  on 

The  fame  of  the  red,  white  and  blue? 

The  German  may  blush  for  his  crew, 

But  who  says  there's  evil  repute  on 
The  fame  of  the  red,  white  and  blue? 

When  hatreds  and  insults  and  schisms 

Appear  to  foretell  thy  eclipse, 
Then  prunes  and  potatoes  and  prisms 

Are  words  that  arise  to  thy  lips. 
Thy  lion's  addicted  to  purring. 

Thy  unicorn's   amiable,  too: 
Wrong  must  be  the  nation  incurring 

The  wrath  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 


Bland  beasts  beyond  doubt  are  the  two- 
Wrong  must  be  the  nation  incurring 
The  wrath  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

'Tis  thou  art  the  sternest  upholder 

Of  all  international  law, 
E'en  when  thou  art  shoulder  to  shoulder 

With  people  who  don't  care  a  straw. 
Thou  claimest  no  more  than  thy  portion. 

And  all  of  thy  statements  are  true, 
While  not  the  least  sign  of  extortion 

Is  seen  in  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Thy  statements  are  frightfully  true. 
And  not  e'en  a  trace  of  extortion 
Is  seen  in  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

Britannia,  the  prude  of  the  ocean. 

Thy  post  is  m  hist'ry  enrolled^ 
To  duty  thy  single,  devotion, 

To  justice  thy  service  whole-souled! 
Bombard  and  blockade  in  one  outing 

Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Peru, 
But  look  goody-goody  while  shouting 

The  name  of  the  red,  white  and  bitie. 

Colombia,  Brazil,  and   Peru 

Will  feel  you  do  right  while  you're  shouting 
The  name  of  the  red,  white  and  blue. 


THE  MERRY  WAR  MANEUVERS. . . .  P.  E.  BROWN ....  UNITED  tERVItt 

Out  o'er  the  ocean's  mighty  breast 

Loud  rang  the  cannon's  roar; 
Upon  the  cruiser's  bridge  there  stood 

Lieutenants  I.  to  IV. 
The  Admiral,  so  stanch  and  true, 

Then  calmly  viewed  the  fray, 
While  through  his  hat  imaginary 
Bullets  tore  their  way. 

Imaginary  men  were  dead. 
Imaginary  blood  so  red, 
Imaginary  sea  wolves  fed. 
Throughout  the  sunlit  day. 

Imaginary  shot  and  shell 

Ploughed  through  the  quivering  air. 
The  Admiral  then  raved  and  tore 

Imaginary  hair. 
For  well  he  knew  that  down  below 

Lay  on  the  messroom  floor 
Imaginary  sailors  in  imaginary  gore. 
Imaginary  wounds  they  had. 
Imaginary  foes  were  glad. 
Imaginary  parents  sad, 
And  wounds  and  blood  galore. 

The  Admiral  then  turned  unto 

Lieutenant  Number  IV., 
Requesting  him,  as  referee 
To  reckon  up  the  score; 
And  getting  out  his  little  book. 

He  sadly  sighed,  and  said: 
"According  to  the  latest  rules, 
For  two  days  we've  been  dead. 
Imaginary  shot  and  shell. 
Imaginary  mines  as  well. 
Imaginary  minds  now  tell. 
That  we  the  sharks  have  fed." 
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Literary   THou^Ht   and   Opinion 


TNE  Sf IRIT  OF  iUSSIAN  LITERATURE . .  ABRAHAM  CAHAN. .  ROONMAN 

The  prevailing  order  of  things,  added  to  the 
psychological  peculiarities  of  the  Slavic  reader, 
have  worked  out  literary  ideals  which  in  the 
United  States  or  England  would  scarcely  meet 
with  acceptance  at  the   hands  of  an  appre- 
ciable minority.     The  cultured  Russian  3'eams 
for  political  freedom.     Living,  as  he  does,  the 
life  of  the  enlightened  Frenchman  or  English- 
man, he  naturally   misses  those  liberties  the 
enjoyment  of  which  has  so  long  since  come 
to  be  looked  upon    as    part    and    parcel    of 
civilization.      The  university  -  bred  subject  of 
the  Czar  casts  upon  the  parliament  of  Western 
Europe    furtive    glances    full    of    envy.     By 
rendering  politics  forbidden  fruit,  his  govern- 
ment makes  it  the  dream  and  passion  of  nearly 
everyone  who    can    read    and  think.     Words 
like  "party,"   "political   programme/'   ** con- 
stitution." or  *'free  speech"  are  invested  with 
a  charm  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  modem 
times  could  scarcely  realize.     In  other  words, 
the  Russian  reader  of  good  literature  considers 
himself  a  member  of  a  downtrodden,  languish- 
ing nation.     As  a  consequence,  every  victim  of 
oppression  or  poverty — of  misery  in  any  form 
—appeals  to  him  as  a  fellow-sufferer.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  senseless  censor  system  lends  to 
every  book  championing  the  cause  of   **the 
degraded  and  the  insulted"  the  relish  of  for- 
bidden    fruit.     To    elude    the    vigilance    of 
the  censor,  therefore;  to  make  literary  images 
say  things  which  in  the  form  of  an  essay  or 
editorial   woidd  be  likely  to  bring  publisher 
and  writer  under  the  ban,  is  the  kind  of  art 
which  is  sure  to  attract  attention  in  the  land  of 
the  Czars. 

The  upshot  has  been  an  ironclad  esthetic 
theory,  under  which  the  talented  artist  who 
does  not  lay  bare  some  form  or  human  misery 
is  looked  upon  as  something  like  a  public  officer 
who  neglects  his  duty.  A  tax-gatherer  seizing 
the  famished  cow  of  a  famished  peasant 
family  is  the  sort  of  pastoral  that  makes  the 
surest  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  edu- 
cated Russian  reader. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  best  Russian  litera- 
ture, the  one  directly  traceable  to  the  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, is  the  sympathetic  attention  paid  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  poor,  ignorant,  weak, 


and  defenseless  common  people  generally, 
"The  idealization  of  the  peasant "  is  one  of  the 
staple  phrases  in  essays  and  editorials  of  that 
period. 

The  novelist,  then,  is  expected  to  have 
something  to  say,  and  his  theme  must  have 
some  social  iniquity  to  accentuate,  or  at  least 
be  taken  from  the  life  of  the  disinherited  and 
of  the  ''poor  in  spirit."  The  peculiarity  of 
Gorki's  position  in  the  literature  of  his  country 
lies  in  this,  that  while  his  art  has  a  moral 
lesson  to  inculcate  and  seek  its  images  in  the 
lower  strata  of  society,  preferably  among  those 
who  have  altogether  been  dislodged  from  the 
regular  current  of  life,  his  message  is  a  persist- 
ent panegyric  of  strength  and  backbone  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  human  race,  not  of  its 
victims,  nor  of  those  who  are  poor  in  spirit. 
He  advocates  the  basic  ideas  of  Nietzsche 
through  the  medium  of  "overmen "  in  the  form 
of  drunken  peasants  or  social  waifs. 

The  typical  Russian  does  not  regard  those 
who  whine  and  have  no  turn  for  business 
as  so  many  decayed  planks  for  the  stronger 
citizen  to  trample  under  foot.  He  pities  these 
weaklings,  and,  indeed,  himself  for  victims 
of  an  effeminating,  enervating  social  system. 
It  is  to  depict  this  very  shiftlessness  that  Tur- 
g^neflf  wrote  his  Rudin,  that  "epic  of  Russian 
phrasemongery."  But,  then,  Rudin  is  instinct 
with  human  pity,  and  this  all-forgiving  pity 
is  what  makes  it  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tically Russian  novels  ever  written.  The 
modem  Hamlet,  the  man  of  great  words  and 
small  deeds,  is  quite  a  common  type  in  Russian 
literature,  and  in  every  case  he  has  been 
treated  with  the  same  human  sympathy  and 
philosophical  leniency  as  that  which  pervades 
Turg6neff's  masterpiece,  and  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  popular  character.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  Russia  sees  a  greater 
relative  number  of  acquittals  in  criminal  cases 
than  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
Tolstoi  portrays  this  inclination  of  the  common 
people  in  his  Resurrection,  where  the  trades- 
man in  the  jury  box  readily  votes  in  favor  of  the 
defendant.  Not  that  he  thinks  Maslova 
innocent  of  the  charge,  but  because  "Who  is 
free  from  wrong-doing?"  Indeed,  so  charac- 
teristic is  this  tendency  in  the  average  Russian 
that  it  has  been  accentuated  as  the  keynote 
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to  the  whole  psychology  of  this  curious  people 
in  whom  the  world  is  so  keenly  interested  these 
days,  but  whom  it  seems  at  a  loss  to  make 
out. 

SCENERY   IN  FICTION    LONDON  ACADEMY 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  wrote 
a  book  on  Landscape  in  Poetry;  we  do  not 
know  that  anyone  has  written  a  book  on 
Landscape  in  Fiction.  Yet  this  subject  might 
repay  close  study.  Any  observations  we  can 
make  must  be  of  a  desultory  sort,  and  at  once 
we  will  name  the  provocation  we  have  received 
to  launch  our  thoughts  at  all.  It  is  that  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts  has  dared  to  open  his  fine 
novel,  The  River,  with  four  pages  of  undiluted 
landscape,  of  unassuaged  scenery.  Scenery  in 
fiction  may  well  seem  a  subject  for  thought 
when  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel  conducts  you 
through  1,300  words  of  nature-painting  to  a 
rabbit-snarer  sitting  in  the  bracken. 

Many  novels,  perhaps  most  novels,  open 
with  scenery  or  weather.  Yet,  in  spite  of  usage, 
in  spite  of  illustrious  example,  we  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  idea  that  scenery  and  weather 
are  a  weak  beginning.  They  make  an  easy 
and  gliding  beginning,  no  doubt:  the  harbor 
before  the  sea.  In  Mr.  Phillpotts's  case  it  is 
Southampton  Water  before  the  Channel. 
Yet  we  have  never  steamed  down  that  mag- 
nificent waterway  without  an  impatience  to 
hear  the  first  fist-blows  of  the  sea  on  the 
ship's  side.  Yonder,  not  here,  the  voyage 
begins. 

The  error  of  putting  Nature  before  Man  is 
rarely,  however,  palpable  and  complete  in  any 
one  writer  or  story.  It  is  certainly  not  so  in 
The  River.  It  came  near  being  palpable  and 
complete  in  Mr.  Hardy's  novel.  The  Well- 
Beloved.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Hardy  insisted  in  his  preface  that  the  remote- 
ness and  natural  gloom  of  the  Isle  of  Slingers 
were  "  apt  to  generate  a  type  of  personage  like 
the  character  imperfectly  sketched  in  these 
pages."  But  when  that  amazing  character 
was  challenged  and  Mr,  Hardy  was  driven  to 
explanation,  he  referred  it  not  to  the  climate 
and  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Slingers,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  story  was  planned  and  partly 
written  in  his  less  mature  period,  when  his 
reading  of  human  nature  was  adventurous. 
The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  human  nature  is 
everything  in  a  novel  and  scenery  qua  scenery 
nothing.  At  the  best  it  is  at  the  setting  to  the 
jewel,  and  at  the  worst  it  is  as  the  cackle  to  the 
'osses. 


No — a  third  and  more  excellent  way  there 
is,  the  way  of  drama,  the  way  of  truth.  A 
novelist  should  see  landscape  through  the  eyes 
of  his  characters.  He  should  see  it  when  they 
see  it,  and  be  blind  to  it  when  they  are  blind  to 
it;  and  always  introduce  it  as  a  part  of  the 
drama,  never  as  an  interlude.  This  may  be  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  in  our  opinion  the 
success  of  even  the  shortest  description  of 
scenery  in  a  novel  depends  upon  our  ability 
to  see  it  through  the  eyes  and  mood  of  a  char- 
acter in  the  story,  and  in  no  wise  on  our  ability 
to  see  it  vividly  through  the  author's  eyes. 
In  most  novels  when  the  author  introduces 
scenery  he  is  resting  on  his  oars.  The  fact  tha*. 
a  character  walks  from  a  place  called  A.  to  a 
place  called  B.  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  reason 
for  describing  the  scenery  between  A.  and  B. 
Yet  it  is  constantly  done. 

Now  note  with  what  skill  Mr.  Meredith,  by  a 
single  touch,  makes  a  scene  personal  to  the 
character  for  whom  he  has  already  reserved  our 
attention : 

Nevil  Beauchamp  dozed  for  an  hour.  He  was 
awakened  by  light  on  his  eyelids,  and,  starting  up, 
beheld  the  many  pinnacles  of  gray  and  red  rock> 
and  shadowy  high  and  white  regions  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  waiting  for  the  sun;  and  the  sun  struck 
them.  One  by  one  they  came  out  crimson  flame, 
till  the  vivid  host  appeared  to  have  stepi>ed  for- 
ward. The  shadows  on  the  snow-fields  deepened  Xo 
purple  below  an  irradiation  of  rose  and  pink  and 
dazzling  silver.  There  of  all  the  world  you  might 
imagine  the  gods  to  sit.  A  crowd  of  motuitains. 
endless  in  range,  erect,  or  flowing,  shattered  and 
arid,  or  leaning  in  smooth  luster,  hangs  over  the 
gulf.  The  motmtains  are  sovereign  Alps,  and  the 
sea  is  beneath  them.  The  whole  gigantic  body 
keeps  the  sea,  as  with  a  hand,  to  ri^ht  and 
left. 

Nevil* s  personal  rapture  craved  for  Ren6e  with  the 
second  long  breath  he  drew.     .     .     . 

It  is  not  the  splendor  df  the  description  that 
matters  here,  it  is  its  dramatic  attribution  to 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  Nevil.  "He  was  awak- 
ened by  light  on  his  eyelids."  In  a  moment 
we  understand.  So  have  we  all  a-wakent^J 
many  times  since  childhood,  and  straightway 
we  share  the  gradualness  and  wonder  of  Ne\-ii 
waking  to  the  waking  day.  We  obtain  all  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  scenery,  and  yet  we  are 
wholly  with  Nevil;  our  attention  remains  tht 
same  in  kind;  we  are  not  delayed,  w^ 
progress. 

A  superb  piece  of  dramatic  landscap>e  is  thij 
of  Mr.  Hardy*s: 

Among  the  graves  moved  the  form  of  a  m:ii 
clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  which  the  wind  blew  a'^i 
flapped  sadly  every  now  and  then.  Nc?ar  H-ti 
moved  six  men  beanng  a  long  box  and  two  or  lhn.i 
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persons  in  black  followed.  The  cofl&n.  with  its 
twelve  legs,  crawled  across  the  aisle,  while  around 
and  beneath  it  the  flashing  lights  from  the  sea  and 
the  school  of  mackerel  were  reflected;  a  fishing-boat, 
far  out  in  the  Channel,  being  momentarily  dis- 
cernible under  the  coffin  also  The  procession, 
wandered  round  to  a  particular  comer,  and  halted, 
and  paused  there  a  long  while  in  the  wind,  the  sea 
behind  them,  the  surplice  of  the  priest  still  blowing. 
Jocel)m  stood  with  his  hat  off:  he  was  present, 
though  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  that  were  being  said, 
though  nothing  but  the  wind  was  audible. 

Here  the  entirely  personal  character  of  the 
vision  is  felt  long  before  Jocelyn  is  mentioned ; 
it  is  felt  in  that  note  of  the  fishing-smack  sailing 
under  the  coffin.  It  is  to  this  plane  that  novel- 
ists should  endeavor  to  rise  in  their  treatment 
of  scenery.  But  it  is  the  highest  plane,  and  is 
therefore,  scarcely  to  be  reached.  They  will 
do  much  if  on  a  lower  plane  they  guard  against 
writing  landscape  for  landscape's  sake. 


1HE  UTEIARY  LOU  OF  THE  BIBLE  ..ROLLO  OODEN.  CENTURY 

One  cannot  well  deny  that  the  battle  has 
gone  against  the    Bible   as   "the   only   great 
literature"  (in  Huxley's  phrase)  within  reach 
of  the  common  people.     Too  many  archers 
have  pressed  it  sore.     Cheapened  and  multi- 
plied newspapers  and  magazines  and  books  of 
all  kinds  have  fallen  in  with,  if  they  have  not 
fostered,  an  extensive  in  the  place  of  an  inten- 
sive reading  habit,  so  that  the  Bible  must  now 
struggle  for  existence  as  literature,  instead  of 
being:    the    **one    book."     Bible-reading    has 
been  bowed  out  of  the  public  schools,  while 
the  home,  to  which  it  was  again  kindly  com- 
mended, has  politely  passed  on  the  unwelcome 
guest  to  the  Sunday-school.     But  that  insti- 
tution, with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  cannot 
recreate    the    heaven    which    lay    about    the 
infancy  of  those  who,  at  a  mother's  knee,  made 
their    young    imagination    familiar    with    the 
racy,  pnquant  English  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, and  with  that  wealth  of  Oriental  trope 
and    allegory  and  parable   and   pastoral   and 
drama  which,  from  the  Bible,  has  passed  into 
the  masterpieces  of  our  literature.     The  evi- 
dence is  too  strong,  and  comes  from  too  many 
quarters,  that  the  old  saturation  with  biblical 
phraseology  and  imagery  and  illustration  is  a 
thing^  of    the  past.     An   arid   and   astounding 
ig^norance  has  too  often  succeeded  it.     Tenny- 
son and    Browning,  to  say  nothing  of  Milton 
and  Dry  den,  are  already  in  need  of  scholiasts 
to  explain  to  ingenuous  minds  in  school  and 
college,  echoes  and  reminiscences  of  the  Bible 
which  n^exe  second  nature  to  an  earlier  genera- 


tion. All  this  is  a  twice-told  if  still  sorrowful 
tale.  And  Inhere  seems  no  present  hope  of 
turning  back  the  tide  of  battle. 

The  damage  has  been  done — that  stands 
confessed;  all  that  is  left  is  to  inquire  what 
are  the  mitigating  crcumstances.  Some  think, 
by  various  shifts,  to  be  able  to  restore  the 
English  Bible  to  its  old  place  and  prestige  as 
nursery  of  thought  and  style.  A  conscious 
and  scientific  enthusiasm  for  Bible-reading,  as 
a  part  of  literary  discipline,  they  hope  to 
awaken.  But  that  way  small  hope  seems  to 
lie.  The  sting  of  our  loss  lies  in  the  perishing 
of  the  young  associations  which  used  to  be 
entwined  about  the  felicities  and  majesty  of 
biblical  phraseology.  The  mature  and  pre- 
occupied mind  will  in  vain  seek  deliberately 
to  assimilate  the  pure  literary  charm  and 
power  of  the  Bible.  Later  and  colder  studies 
cannot  give  what  must  be  drawn  in  almost 
with  mother's  milk.  The  accumulated  impres- 
sions of  childhood,  the  familiarity  with  sound- 
ing phrases  before  they  are  understood,  the 
play  of  young  imagination,  of  awe  and  even  of 
superstition,  about  the  sacred  page,  together 
with  the  daily  repetition  and  use  of  the  rich 
English  of  the  King  James  version,  seem 
necessary  to  the  surest  and  most  enduring 
grasp  on  the  Bible  merely  as  a  great  writing. 
There  is  a  certain  disillusionment  in  studying 
the  Bible  in  too  cold  and  dry  a  light  of  reason, 
and  though  it  may  be  a  critical  gain,  it  is  a 
literary  loss. 

Literary  fashions  come  and  go.  We  know 
how  Shakespeare  had  to  be  re-discovered. 
John  Quincy  Adams  innocently  remarks  in  his 
diary  on  the  "something  strange'*  in  Shakes- 
peare's language,  and  adds  that  the  poet's 
"uncommon  words"  would  be  thought  "very 
affected  now" — namely,  in  1829.  We  know 
what  Johnson  wrote  of  Lycidas — that  poetical 
touchstone,  as  Tennyson  thought  it.  Tastes 
and  standards  and  studies  change,  and  critics 
change  with  them.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  there  will  yet  be  a  return  to  the  Bible 
as  a  treasure-house  and  starting-point  of 
English  style.  But,  to  be  really  effective,  it 
must  be  a  thing  not  of  school  or  college,  not 
of  lecture  or  text-book  or  magazine  article,  but 
of  the  home,  of  the  fireside,  of  the  closet  with 
door  shut,  of  those  hours  of  life  when  the 
memory  is  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain. 
Until  we  see  once  more  those  old  conditions,  we 
shall  not  again  see  the  English  Bible  impreg- 
nating the  minds  and  quickening  the  speech 
of  a  whole  race,  nor  need  we  expect  coming 
generations    to    respond    with    instant    and 
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But  certainly  a  fine  critical  judg- 
^^^X*^at  first  hand  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
'^v^iic  a^  large.  It  will  take  what  is  provided 
{t  without  much  hesitation.  If  **  every 
^^e  *  is  reading  a  book,  that  is  enough.  It  is 
doubtless  a  subject  for  congratulation,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  circulation  of  the  bound  vol- 
ume has  reached  a  point  where  it  rivals  the 
circulation  of  the  daily  newspaper.  For  the 
same  agencies  that  float  the  trash  serve  also  to 
keep  in  the  current  the  complete  and  rounded 
work  of  art.  Possibly  a  nicer  choice  might  be 
exercised  by  the  uncritical  if  the  reviewers  for 
their  part  were  less  given  to  **a  derangement 
of  epitaphs.'*  He  who  seeks  light  from  them 
will  find  Cimmerian  darkness.  It  is  idle  to 
put  the  responsibility  upon  the  publisher, 
whose  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
is  provisional  and  commercial,  who  may  justly 
be  expected  to  maintain  a  decent  esthetic  and 
ethical  level,  but  who  cannot  be  a  competent 
judge  in  his  own  suit.  Criticism  has  the  office 
of  selection;  and  at  a  time  when  it  appears 
in  every  guise  it  should  be  especially  effective ; 
whereas  the  melancholy  fact  is  that,  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  we  hear  little  con- 
cerning each  new  defendant  but  one  loud 
swelling  chorus  of  praise.  Not  to  speak 
tropically,  criticism  is  becoming  rapidly  incom- 
petent to  guide  us. 

Much  may  be  fairly  said  against  the  slating 
habits  of  the  older  critics.  No  doubt  rank 
injustice  has  often  been  done  by  the  sharp 


l^jng  honest.     Nor  has  the  re  viler,  whether 
vocal  on  Saturday  or  another  day,  utterly  van- 
ished.    But   criticism   as   a   whole   would  be 
benefited    bj'    a    more    general    admixture  of 
judicious  severity.     Every  writer  cannot  be  an 
incipient  Thackeray;  every  new  novel  cannot 
be  a  work  of  genius.     It  would  be  unkind  to 
some  of  our  appraisers  of  literary  values  to 
preserve  the  tickets  they  affix  to  the  literan* 
goods   of   a   year.     A   hundred   volumes  "of 
absorbing  interest,"  a  score  **of  transcendent 
power,**  a  dozen  which  are  "permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  great  novels  of  the  world,"  are  a 
simple  coming-in  for  a  generation  so  clever  as 
this.     Seriously,  all  this  profusion  of  admirirg 
adjectives  indicates  a  lamentable  lack  of  the 
sense  of  proportion.     It  is  not  strange  that 
readers  are  confused  and  take  all  geese  for 
swans.     The  space  given  to  notices  of  novels, 
too,  would  lead  the  unwary  to  fancy  that  these 
monopolize  the  domain  of  literary  art.  Nothing; 
is  more  foolish,  of  course,  than  the  traditional     I 
outcry  against  the  reading  of  novels  as  mere 
intellectual   dissipation.     Fiction,   whether    in 
prose  or  in  poetry,  has  been  the  chosen  mode  <  »t 
utterance   of  some   of   our  finest   minds,      1\ 
doubtless  will  always  occupy,  and  rightly,  the 
first  place.     But  we  should  demand  a  reason- 
able measure  of  truth  to  life  and  fidelity  to  art, 
and   these  are  what   we   seldom  find   in    the 
popular  tale  of  the  moment.     Indeed,  it  wouli^ 
be   base   flattery  to   call   the   ordinary'    com- 
pounder of  romance  an  artist  at  all.     His  <1^~ 
coction  may  be  harmless;  in  most  cases  it  prol>- 
ably  is;  but  let  us  moderate  our  transports  wlien 

we  recommend  it  as  a  specific  for  blue  devil  5^ 

or  for  insomnia.  On  the  whole,  the  old-tim'? 
slating  did  less  harm  than  the  contenipoT-a.r> 
rapture.  It  never  really  killed  genius;  xtnj 
story  of  Keats  and  the  Quarterly  Revie^-w^^ 
was  long  ago  discredited.  When  Mr.  L-^nr 
says  that  he  proposes  to  treat  modem  inov^iTi 
petents  as  Macaulay  treated  Montgomery,  >i 
commands  approval  from  those  who  still  bel  i<?  x- 
that  the  dignity  of  literature  is  not  an  em  j>^ 
phrase. 

Criticism  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  real  force*  i 
literature,  and  the  critics  have  a  duty  iti  t:l-i 
matter  which  they  should  not  forget.  Ux^f  ^.-^ 
tunately.  the  tendency  to  universal  prais^^  >^- 
become  almost  overwhelming;  comparatixr^" 
few  writers  have  the  ability  or  the  <iispK>5ii^^^ 
to  withstand  it.  Yet  now  and  again  som^*^  ^^,. 
is  found  who,  in  a  humble  and  anonymous  -^^1^ 
is  doing  good  service.  Such  a  one  may  V^o 
real  force  in  literature. 
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The  following  Chinese  letter  of  regret  for 
an  unavailable  manuscript  was  published  some 
time  ago  in  Le  Figaro: 

We  have  read  thy  manuscript  with  delight.  By 
the  bones  of  our  ancestors  we  swear  never  to  have 
read,  until  the  present  day,  such  a  chef-d^ctuvre.  If 
we  should  print  it,  S.  M.,  the  Emperor,  would  com- 
mand us  to  use  it  as  a  criterion  and  never  to  print 
anything  inferior  to  it.  As  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible before  ten  thousand  years,  all  trembling  we 
return  to  thee  thy  manuscript,  and  demand  of  thee 
ten  thousand  pardons. 

**♦ 
This  spring  will  mark  the  appearance  of  a 
new  edition  of  Professor  George  E.  Wood- 
berry's  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  has  been 
revised  in  the  light  of  new  Poe  material  and 
data.  Professor  Woodberry's  biography  still 
remains  the  authority  on  America's  greatest 

poet.  ^ 

*  ♦ 

Mr.  John  Lane  announces  the  translation  by 
Mr.  Vizetelly  of  the  late  Emile  Zola's  Truth. 
This  is  the  third  book  in  Zola/s  series  of  the 
four  Evangels.  Apropos  of  Emile  Zola,  La 
Plume,  a  French  paper,  has  collected  together 
signed  opinions  on  his  merits  as  a  writer  by 
many  prominent  in  the  literary  and  artistic 
worlds  of  Paris  and  London.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  contemporary  thought  is  largely 
favorable  to  the  man  who  has  instigated  and 
caused  so  many  bitter  literarv  battles. 

*** 
Eden  Phillpotts,  the  author  of  The  Children 
of  the  Mist,  has  written  an  historical  novel, 
entitled  The  Farm  of  the  Dagger,  which  is  to 
run  as  a  serial  in  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion during  1903.  The  story  is  concerned 
with  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  scenes  are  laid 
both   in   England  and  America. 

*** 
The  editor  of  La  Revue  Bleue,  Paris,  recently 
wrote  to  the  editors  of  several  of  the  leading 
European  journals  for  their  opinions  on  the 
French  press.  The  editor  of  the  Neue  Wiener 
Tageblatt  replied  as  follows: 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  French 
press  seems  to  be  to  be  an  invincible  leaning  toward 
st-eing  things  across  a  personality,  and  to  give 
to  accounts  of  events  a  personal  and  rather  fan- 
tastic, or,  if  you  like,  artistic  stamp.  .  .  .  Thus, 
white  Qvx  newspapers  reflect  th?  fjwts  of  the  day, 


political   and  otherwise,  the  majority   of  French 
papers  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

This  is  rather  a  good  characterization  of  the 
French  press,  although  there  is  probably  no 
paper  on  the  Continent  that  better  reflects  the 
facts  of  the  day  than  Le  Matin,  French  papers 
are  the  best  written  papers  of  the  world, 
American  papers  contain  the  most  news,  and 
English  papers,  as  a  rule,  contain  more  news 
than  the  French  and  are  better  written  than 
the  American.  The  undue  proportion  given 
to  local  news  in  America  is  entirely  unknown 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

♦** 
La  Nuova  Antologia,  of  Rome,  a  magazine 
that  occupies  the  same  relative  position  in 
Italy  as  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  docs  in 
France,  is  about  to  publish  a  translation  of 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  novel.  The  Valley  of 
Decision.  Mrs.  Wharton's  novel  is  concerned 
with  Italian  life,  and  has  received  much  favor- 
able comment  at  Rome. 

*** 

M.  Paul  Hervieu's  latest  play,  Theroigne  de 
Mericourt,  is  an  historical  play  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  drawing  the  character  of 
Theroigne,  the  author  of  Les  Tenailles  and 
UEnigmc  has  not  confined  himself  entirely 
to  the  popular  ideas  concerning  the  heroine 
of  the  Terror,  the  Directoire,  and  the  Empire. 
In  interpreting  the  character  of  Theroigne, 
Sarah  'Bernhardt  added  another  triumph  to 
her  many  successful  r61es.  It  is  not  always 
that  an  author  has  an  actress  worthy  of  his  art. 
*** 

A  London  publisher  has  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Dickens  entitled  the  Dunstan  edition, 
and  printed  on  vellum  and  illuminated.  The 
price  of  each  set  is  reported  to  be  somewhere 
about  ^£20,000. 


The  Academy  and  Literature,  London,  in 
replying  to  a  correspondent  who  suggested 
that  publishers  should  provide  means  by  which 
a  book-buyer  might  see  a  volume  which  he 
feels  disposed  to  buy  before  making  a  definite 
purchase,  declared  that  the  majority  of  serious 
book-buyers  know  perfectly  well  what  they 
want,     B\it  do  they?     One  of  the  delights  of 
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buying  books  is  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  and 
handling  books  of  all  descriptions,  with  ever 
the  anticipation  of  an  unlooked-for  find.  In 
Paris,  under  the  colonnades  of  Le  ThSdtre 
OcUon,  are  the  book  stands  of  a  prominent 
Parisian  publisher.  You  may  go  there  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  remain  until  night, 
reading,  examining,  and  browsing,  and  no  one 
will  interfere  with  you.  After  all,  they  order 
these  things  better  in  Paris! 

The  following  Reflections  of  a  Rejected 
Manuscript,  by  Walter  Pulitzer,  appear  in  the 
February  Bookman: 

A  MS.  in  the  publisher's  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
author's. 

An  Editor  is  known  by  the  MSS.  he  keeps — and 
the  stamps. 

Desperate  authors  require  desperate  remedies. 

A  poet  and  his  poem  are  soon  parted. 

In  submitting  a  MS.,  he  wno  hesitates — is  a 
wonder. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ...  on  book 
covers. 

Faint  purse  ne'er  won  fair  publisher. 

A  true  friend  is  one  who  laughs  at  our  jokes. 

It  is  a  wise  author  who  knows  his  own  MS.  after 
.     .     .     it  has  been  blue-penciled. 

An  author's  royalties  are  often  far  from  royal. 

No  satirist  is  a  hero  to  his  own  epigram. 

"Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day"  applies  to 
the  unsuccessful  writer  all  the  year  round. 

*** 
Reviewing   the   fiction  of  the   year  in   the 

New  York  American,  Professor  Harry  Thurston 
Peck  declares  that  novels  do  not  attract  the 
attention  given  to  them  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  the  novel  of  the  future  will  be  only  a 
soiu'ce  of  pleasure  and  of  amusement.  Speak- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century,   he  says: 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  apotheosis  of 
fiction.  Fiction  could  then  get  a  hearing  when 
argument  and  persuasion  in  less  attractive  form? 
were  utterly  unheeded.  Dickens  used  it  to  blot  out 
the  workhouses  and  the  Yorkshire  schools.  Charles 
Reade  reformed  the  lunacy  laws  of  England  by  a 
single  novel.  Disraeli  smoothed  the  way  for  politi- 
cal changes  in  his  works  of  fiction.  In  this  coun- 
try, Mrs.  Stowe  perceptibly  hastened  an  inevitable 
war  by  her  one  great  book.  Edward  Bellamy,  in 
the  pages  of  "  Looking  Backward,"  raised  socialism 
from  the  slums  and  made  it  popular  in  the  drawing- 
ipom  and  the  halls  of  the  university.  In  France, 
Emile  Zola  attempted  to  demonstrate  by  works  of 
pure  imagination  the  solutions  of  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems— ethical,  physiological  and  psychological.  Fic- 
tion to  him  was  an  exact  science,  an  instrument  of 
precision ;  and  men  listened  to  his  claims  with  serious 
attention. 

This  is  much  better  than  the  first  part  of 
Professor  Peck's  contention.  The  novel  instead 
of  growing  lighter  is  likely  to  grow  more 
serious  and  come  into  closer  touch   with  the 


ever  increasing  problems  of  the  day.  The  Pit 
is  a  fair  example  of  the  modem  trend.  And 
it  is  the  trend  that  will  predominate  when  the 
ephemeral  novel  runs  its  course. 

*** 
Queen  Carolinfe  of  Saxony  is  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  her  husband,  king 
Jean.  Among  the  poems  which  this  volume 
will  contain  will  be  Le  Coup  de  Canon,  which 
has  been  set  to  music  by  the  Princess  Amelia. 
The  titled  heads  of  Europe  have  lost  so  many 
of  their  royal  prerogatives  that  they  are  turning 
to  literature  to  engage  their  time  and  thoughts. 
It  IS  a  question,  however,  whether  they  make 
better  writers  than  rulers. 

*** 
The  origin  of  the  term  Impressionists  which 

is  applied  to  the  members  of  a  modem  school  of 
French  Art  is  not  generally  known.  Many 
years  ago  Degas,  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and 
other  artists  were  refused  admission  by  the 
Salon  on  account  of  their  disregard  and  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  established  art  canons 
of  the  day.  Napoleon  the  Third  invited  them 
to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  des  R^fusis.  One  of  the 
paintings  by  Claude  Monet  was  entitled 
Impression.     This  name   was  applied  to  the 

entire  collection.  * 

*** 

The  Mecure  de  France  has  been  collecting  the 
opinions  of  various  eminent  men  on  the  subject 
of  German  culture.     The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  German  literary  influence  is  a  vanishing 
quantity.     Opinions    have    been    contributed 
by  several  English  men-of -letters.     Mr.  J.  E. 
C.  Bodley  says  that,  "in  the  cultivated  circles 
of  London,  if  twenty  persons  taken  at  random 
were  questioned,   nineteen  would  be   able  tci 
name  a  dozen  French  writers  of  to-day,  and  not 
one  would  be  able  to  cite  six  contemporary 
German  authors."     Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney   says: 
''Numerous  thinkers  recognize  that  Germany 
is  our  true  enemy,  and  that  France  and  Russia 
are  our  true  friends.     The  leaven  of  distrust 
in  regard  to  Germany  is  doing  its  work,   but 
slowly."     Mr.    Edmund   Gosse   observes     that 
there  is  in  England  no  curiosity  with  regard  to 
contemporary  German  philosophy,  poetr\^,  or 
historic  works.     "  We  read  French  books  enor- 
mously, but  between  our  intellectual  and  esthe- 
tic life  and  that  of  Germany  there  is  a  great 
abyss.     We  know  nothing  on  this  subject,  anii 
what  we  learn  disappoints  and  repels  us.*'    Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  agrees  that  German  literary  influ- 
ence is  weak.     While  German  literary  influence 
is  diminishing,  such  cannot  be  said  of  German 
musical  influence.     Wagner  is  still  dominant. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  English  novelist, 
and  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold,  was  bom  in 
Tasmania.  In  1856  Mr.  Arnold,  the  novelist's 
father,  returned  with  his  family  to  England, 
and  in  1872  Miss  Arnold  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphry  Ward,  editor  of  The  English  Poets, 
and  a  contributor  on  art  subjects,  to  the 
London  Times.  Mrs.  Ward's  earliest  con- 
tribution to  literature  was  a  series  of  critical 
articles  for  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Her  first 
attempt  at  fiction  was  Miss  Bretherton  (1884), 
the  story  of  an  actress's  life.  In  the  following 
year  appeared  her  translation  of  Amiel's 
Journal  Intinte,  In  1888  she  achieved  an 
immediate  and  phenomenal  success  with  her 
novel,  Robert  Elsmere.  The  History  of  David 
Grieve  (1892)  is  a  study  in  self -education. 
Marcella  (1894)  concerns  itself  with  social 
reform.  In  1 896  appeared  Sir  George  Tressady . 
Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  Mrs.  Ward's  latest 
novel,  is  to  be  published  this  month.  It  is 
also  in  course  of  publication  in  La  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  under  the  title  of  La  Fille  de 
Lady  Rose. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  by  Mrs. 
Ward  is  always  an  event  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  good  literature.  Mrs.  Ward  is  ever 
a  forceful  writer.  It  has  been  said  that  she 
resembles  George  Eliot  in  many  respects;  she 
is  wanting,  however,  in  the  latter's  gift  of 
story  -writing  and  humor.  To  her  culture  and 
reftnement  is  added  also  a  keen  delight  in 
Nature.  A  London  writer  has  felicitously 
described  Mrs.  Ward  as  "the  type  of  woman- 
hood which  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
which  sees  the  nobility  of  motherhood  and 
the  nobility  of  knowledge." 

*** 
The  recent  deaths  of  M.  de  Blowitz  and 
Julian  Ralph  remove  two  interesting  person- 
ilities  from  the  journalistic  world.  M.  de 
Blowitz  not  only  wrote  history,  but  he  made 
t  as  well.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  at  Paris,  and 
luring  that  time  he  met  and  had  relations 
mih  most  of  the  rulers  and  prominent  charac- 
:ers  of  Europe.  Among  many  journalistic 
:riumphs  were  the  revealing  to  Europe  in  1875 
>f  Bismarck's  aggressive  attitude  toward 
Prance,  thus  averting  perhaps  another  annie 
/  rrible,  and  his  securement  of  an  advance  copy 
>f  the    treaty  concluded  at  the  Congress  of 


Berlin  in  1878.  The  career  of  Julian  Ralph, 
if  less  varied,  is  none  the  less  interesting.  He 
held  to  the  theory  that  human  interest  should 
dominate  successful  reporting.  The  names  of 
these  two  journalists  bring  to  mind  the  names 
of  two  others  as  equally  interesting,  and  whose 
deaths  have  occurred  within  recent  years — 
Archibald  Forbes  and  George  W.  Stevens. 
There  is  much  truth  in  one  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
aphorisms  to  the  effect  that  anybody  can  make 
history,  but  only  a  great  man  can  write  it. 

*** 
Hall  Caine  has  recently  taken  the  public 
into  his  confidence.  He  has  delivered  him- 
self of  several  trite  remarks  on  the  writ- 
ing of  novels.  Don't,  he  says,  indulge  in 
fiction  writing  too  strenuously  at  first.  A 
novel  should  be  written  over  twice — it  shows 
up  the  faults.  I  have  generally  adhered  to 
this  rule  myself.  Some  people  say  that  they 
can  work  best  when  they  hurry  most,  but  it 
is  not  the  case  with  me,  and  I  feel  that  inspira- 
tion does  not  come  to  the  hurried  mind  so 
readily  as  it  does  when  one  is  able  to  ponder 
deeply.  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Blackmore,  George 
Eliot,  and  many  others  did  not  ripen  in  their 
powers  until  each  had  reached  his  two-score 
years.  As  for  myself,  I  have  just  about  got 
to  the  half-century  mark,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  yet  produced  my  best  work,  by  any 
means.  And  so  on  ad  libitum.  How  proud 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  must  be! 

»** 
The  collection  of  autograph  books,  letters, 
and  manuscripts  presented  to  the  Author's 
Club  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  is  of  rare 
value.  It  includes  some  of  the  works  of  Edward 
Phillips,  Jacob  Giles,  Longbaine,  and  Win- 
stanley,  early  British  authors.  Among  the 
books  which  have  belonged  to  celebrated 
authors  are  the  Shakespeare  book,  thought 
to  have  been  Shakespeare's  own  copy;  John 
Keats'scopyof  Aleman's  Guzman  deAlfarache; 
Charles  Lamb's  own  set  of  his  English  Dra- 
matic Poets,  and  a  copy  of  Edmund  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Among  the  autographs  are  letters  from  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  Browning,  Holmes,  Hawthorne, 
Eugene  Field,  and  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
original  manuscript  includes  Bayard  Taylor's 
Songs  from  the  Orient,  and  a  framed  manuscript 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    A  copy  of  Mr.  Stoddard'r 
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buying  books  is  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  and 
handling  books  of  all  descriptions,  with  ever 
the  anticipation  of  an  unlooked-for  find.  In 
Paris,  under  the  colonnades  of  Le  Th^dire 
Odion,  are  the  book  stands  of  a  prominent 
Parisian  publisher.  You  may  go  there  at 
eight  in  the  morning  and  remain  until  night, 
reading,  examining,  and  browsing,  and  no  one 
will  interfere  with  you.  After  all,  they  order 
these  things  better  in  Paris' 

*** 
The    following    Reflections    of    a    Rejected 
Manuscript,  by  Walter  Pulitzer,  appear  in  the 
February  Bookman: 

A  MS.  in  the  publisher's  hand  is  worth  two  in  ♦' 
author's. 

An  Editor  is  known  by  the  MSS.  he  keep*- 
the  stamps. 

Desperate  authors  require  desperate  rr 

A  poet  and  his  poem  are  soon  parted 

In    submitting   a   MS.,   he   who   b 
wonder. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters 
covers. 

Faint  purse  ne'er  won  fair  r 

A  true  friend  is  one  who  1^ 

It  is  a  wise  author  who  '  .luerary  history, 

.     .     .     it  has  been  blur  j^  the  series  on  the 

An  author's  royaltic  ^^eenth   Century  Litera- 

>'^i  in  this  country.     The 


ever  increasing  problems  of// 
is  a  fair  example  of  th^  ^ 
it  is  the  trend  that  v^ 
ephemeral  novel  tv^ 
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f  his  work  as  follows: 
:  ps  it  is  my  intention  to 
I  as  six  acts  of  a  great 
the    French    emigrant 
au,  the  reaction  begins. 
emi-Catholic  school  of 
he  increase.     The  third 
1  as  Joseph  le  Maistre, 
;  thodox  period,  Lamar- 
whrii  they,  alter  the  retora- 
\r>    still   mainstays  of  the 
\  |i;ti '  \r,  represents  the  mili- 
'  ^iJ-""^uliiiii^  iL_i  Lioii.     Byron  and  his  English 
^flt  ^'^^t^raries    form   the   fourth    group.     Shortly 
f^^tf'^fjje   revolution  of   July  a  change  of  front 
^f^^  among  the  great  authors  of  France;  they 
occ^^fUe  French  romantic  school,  which  is  our  fifth 
fof^    ^  new  liberal  movement  on  the  rolls  of  whose 
^'^rents  are   Lamennais,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Mus- 
^^   QeoTge  Sand,  etc.     The  movement  passes  from 
«f  ance   into   Germany,  and   in    that    country  also 
1  bcral  ideas  are  victorious.    The  writers  forming  the 
xth  and  last  group  which  I  shall  depict.  Young 
?>crmany,  are  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  war 
of  liberation  and  the  revolution  of  July,  and,  like 
the  French  authors,  see  in  Byron's  great  shade  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  movement.     The  authors  of 
Young  Germany — Heine,  Borne,  Gutzkow,   Ruge, 
Feuerbach — prepare,    together    with    the    contem- 
porary French  authors,  the  great  upheaval  of  1848. 
*** 
E.    W.    Hornung's    new    book.    No    Hero, 
presents  the  author  of  The  Amateur  Cracksman 
in  a  new  light.  An  Eton  boy,  and  a  woman 
yrho  is  believed  to  be  an  adventuress  are  the 


.ories,     Mr.    Joseph 

lother    collection  of 

.*Ir.  Conrad,  it  seems 

Hugo's  Travailkurs  .jV 

ict  perhaps  which  tumei 

sea  as  a  field  for  fiction. 

oh    Mr.    Conrad,    however 

from     the     old-fashioned 

I  which  Dana  and  his  schw! 

It  strikes  a  higher  note. 

**♦ 
Hall   Caine   and   other  things, 
-me  verses  by  John   N.   HilUard. 
^ared  recently  in  Life: 

SEEING  THINGS. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  crocodile 

A- weeping  in  the  rain; 
He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 

A  novel  by  Ilall  Caine; 
The  great  mcrease  in  suicide," 

Said  he,  "I'll  now  explain." 
He  thought  he  saw  a  battlefield. 

With  corpses  heaped  up  high: 
He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 

A  dust  cloud  in  the  sky. 
Said  he:  "I'll  hike  from  here  before 

The  *devir  carts  whiz  by." 
He  thought  he  saw  a  field  of  filth — 

Above  the  clouds  hung  gray; 
He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 

A  modem  problem  play; 
*  Of  course,'    said  he,  "a  syndicate 

lias  dividends  to  pay." 
He  thought  he  saw  some  monkeys  swing 

Upon  a  gilded  tree; 
He  looked  again  and  found  it  was 

A  Newport  social  tea ! 
"I  think,     said  he,  "that  tweedledum's 

The  same  as  tweedledee." 

*** 

So  many  books  have  been  written  concemii 
Rome  that  the  term  Eternal  City  has  been  c« 
siderably  cheapened  of  late,  and  new  ivorks  < 
**the  city  of  the  soul"  are  regarded  wi 
suspicion.  Such  cannot  be  said,  ho"wever. 
M.  Pal6ologue*s  Rome,  which  has  appeared  1 
cently  in  Paris.  Its  sub-title  is  Notes  on  H 
tory  and  Art.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it 
difficult  to  escape  the  tediousness  of  the  a  vera 
guide  book.  That  the  work  is.  on  the  contrai 
attractable  and  readable  is  no  little  credit  t«  • 
clever  author.  M.  Pal6ologue  is  remembe! 
by  his  delightful  essay  on  Alfred  de  Vign> 
Hachette's  Grands  Ecrivains  dc  la  FrQnc%\ 
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>f     ^     Verse 


ARIIET  FIANCENE  CMCKEI . . .  .PUCK 

eadows  in  Little  Boy  Land, 
bending  over, 
'S  flitting  about 
Wite  clover. 
>ks  where  the  cows  like 

Little  Boy  Land. 

tie  Boy  Land 

*".  away — 

boys  say  are 

Land. 

'es  to  do, 

^iay 
mother. 
.  and  a  lovely  brass  band, 
wc  m  Little  Boy  Land. 

^cy  say  they  do  nothing  in  Little  Boy  Land 
ijut  play  through  the  warm,  sunny  weather. 
And  play  through  the  winter; — OhI    Then  it  is  tun 

To  slide  down  the  long  hills  together. 
There's  no  school  to  go  to ; — now,  please  understand , 
U*s  an  play  and  lau^ter  in  Little  Boy  Land. 

Ohl   There's  bicycles,  tricycles,  wagons  and  sleds, 

And  donkeys  and  ponies  by  dozens; 
00  each  fittle  fellow  can  ride  if  he  will — 

Badi  one  of  the  brothers  and  cousins, 
iliere's  fun  and  there's  frolic  on  every  hand — 
Ohl    Who  wouldn't  like  it  in  Little  Boy  Land? 

Ohl    Who  wouldn't  long  for  this  Little  Boy  Land. 

Where  there's  fun  going  on  every  minute. 
And  candy  for  nothing,  and  peanuts  the  same. 

And  a  good  tixne  with  every  one  in  it? 
Ohl    Gtown-ups,    with   trials   and   hardships   to 

stand, 
wfs  journey  together  to  Little  Boy  Land  I 

A  KIM  DEPOttfi    WIU.  H.  MILVIE CENTURY 

He  sat  in  the  darkness  weeping 
By  the  ^tes  of  his  empire  closed, 

A  ruler  stripped  of  his  purple, 
A  king  from  his  realm  deposed. 

They  passed  him,  going  to  worship; 

And,  wistful,  behind  he  crept; 
And  coldly  they  bade  him  be  silent 

Because  that  the  new  king  slept. 
They  lifted  hixn  up  to  the  cradle, 

Their  fingers  laid  on  their  lips, 
And  he  touched  one  baby  dimple 

With  lus  own  little  finger-tips.  ~  "4    r> 

Then  they  set  him  down  in  the  nursery, 

A  wan  little  love-lorn  heap ; 
And  lie  lay  with  his  child's  neart  breaking,     ^^ 
.  V.     Sob-tfobfaiii^  himself  to  8le^«  ^ 


They  have  taken  his  baby  scepter, 
Tney  have  taken  his  robe  and  crown; 

They  have  driven  him  out  of  his  palace, 
And  fluttered  his  house-flag  down. 

And  a  new  king  rules  in  his  kingdom; 

For  him  are  the  gold  gates  closed; 
And  they  think  that  he  does  not  notice — 

Ahl     Foot  little  king  deposed! 

HAID  WOIDS  TO  SPELL NEW  OILEANS  TIMES-DEMOCRAT 

Stand  up,  ye  spellers,  now  and  spell — 

Spell  phenaldstoscope  and  knell; 

Or  take  some  simple  word  as  chilly 

Or  ganger  or  the  garden  lilv. 

To  spefl  such  words  as  syllogism 

And  lachrymose  and  synchronism 

And  Pentateuch  and  saccharine, 

Apocrypha  and  celandine, 

Jejune  and  homoeopathy. 

Paralysis  and  chloroform. 

Rhinoceros  and  pachyderm. 

Metempsychosis,  gherkins,  basque 

Is  certainly  no  easy  task. 

Kaleidoscope  and  Tennessee, 

Kamchatka  and  dispensary. 

Diphthong  and  ervsipelas. 

And  etiquette  and  sassafras. 

Infallible  and  ptvalism. 

Allopathy  and  rnetmiatism, 

And  cataclysm  and  beleaguer. 

Twelfth,  eighteenth,  rendezvous,  intriguer, 

And  hosts  of  other  words  all  found 

On  English  and  on  classic  ground. 

Thus  Behring  Straits  and  Michaelmas, 

Thermopylae,  jalap,  Havana, 

Cinquefoil  and  ipecacuanha. 

And  Rappanhannock,  Shenandoah, 

And  Schuylkill  and  a  thousand  more 

Are  words  some  prime  good  spellers  miss 

In  dictionary  lands  like  this. 

Nor  need  one  think  himself  a  scroyle 

If  some  of  these  his  efforts  foil. 

Nor  deem  himself  undone  forever 

To  miss  the  name  of  either  river — 

The  Dneiper,  Seine  or  Guadalquivir. 

TWO  KINDS  OP  MY .PITtSIUM  DISPATCH 

I  want  to  ask  a  question; 

Now,  'splain  me  this  who  can — 
Why  'tis  whenever  I  get  hurt, 

I'm  mother's  great  big  man. 
•'Too  large,  of  course,  and  brave  to  cry  I" 

But  when  I  ask  for  cheese. 
Or  maybe  pickles  with  my  limch, 

Why,  then — ^now  listen,  please — 
Oh,  no,  I'm  *'too  Httle  dear. 

Must  eat  nice  milk  and  bread."  ' 

I  think  and  worry  over  this 

Until  it  hurts  my  head; 
And  I'd  be  very  much  obliged 
r  If  someone  wotild  tell  me 

Just  'zactly  what's  the  proper  size 
[  A  fellow  ought  to  be. 
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Night      and      Its      Dreams 


THENiaNT HEIMANN   flUMM  OUTLOOK* 

Out  of  the  forest  trips  the  Night; 
Prom  under  the  trees  she  softly  steals; 
Wide  is  the  circle  her  look  reveals — 
Now  look  bright  1 

She  forces  all  light  of  the  world  to  jrield, 
All  flowers,  all  colors,  all  she  sees, 
Extinguishes  and  steals  the  sheaves 
From  the  field. 

All  beauty  she  takes  with  fingers  bold, 
The  silver  from  the  streamlet's  foam, 
Takes  &om  the  copper-haloed  dome 
The  dull  gold. 

Denuded  is  each  branch  and  tree — 
Sold  to  soul,  O  closer  cleave, 
Lest  as  well  the  Night  bereave 
Me  of  Thee. 

DREAMLAND   ....VISCOUNTESS  OALWAY....LOND.  VANITY  FAII 

Dreams  of  the  night;  oh,  darling  dreams  of  mine. 
Which  only  vanish  with  the  morning  shine  1 
Dear  Fancy's  Realm,  wherein  I  love  to  roam 
During  the  quiet  hours — my  fairy  home. 

Here  all  are  free,  all  joyous,  all  serene 
Who  in  this  kingdom  hve.     No  cloud  is  seen. 
Perish  the  weary  common-sense  of  day; 
Too  many  hours  we  sigh  beneath  its  sway. 

Here  make  we  our  own  laws,  our  love,  our  life; 
No  loophole  here  for  boredom,  storm  or  strife. 
Give  your  imagination  rein,  and  rise. 
Attaining  to  the  goal  you  highest  prize. 

For  this  dear  Dreamland  none  can  take  away. 
It  is  our  own  long  as  our  ptilses  play. 
Cares  the  day  brings;  but  I  will  ne  er  complain 
If,  kindly  Night,  you'll  bring  my  dreams  again. 

MUSIC  AND  MOONLIOHT MADISON  CAWEIN SMAIT  SET 

Moon-roses,  like  a  mist. 

Upon  the  terraced  heis^t, 
And  'mid  the  roses,  opfiu,  moonlight-kissed, 

A  fountain  falling  white. 

And  as  the  full  moon  flows, 

Orbed  fire,  into  a  cloud. 
There  is  a  fraerant  sound,  as  if  a  rose 

Had  sighed  its  soul  aloud. 

There  is  a  whisper  pale. 

As  if  a  rose  awoke, 
And,  having  heard  in  sleep  the  nightingale. 

Still  dreaming  of  it,  spOKe. 

Now,  as  from  some  vast  shell, 

A  mighty  pearl  rolls  white; 
From  the  tmclosing  doud,  that  winds  compel, 

The  moon  sweeps,  big  and  bright. 

Moon-^mists  and  pale  perfumes. 

Breeze-borne,  along  the  duuc; 
There  is  a  sound,  as  ifunfolding  blooms 

Voiced  their  sweet  thoughts  in  musk. 


A  spirit  is  abroad, 

Of  music  and  of  sleep; 
The  moon  and  stars  have  made  for  it  a  road 

Adown  the  glinmiering  deep. 

It  breathes  a  tale  to  me, 

A  tale  of  ancient  day; 
And,  at  its  word,  asain  I  seem  to  see 

Those  towers  old  and  gray; 

That  castle  by  the  foam, 

Where  once  our  hearts  made  moan; 
And  through  the  night  again  you  seem  to  come 

Down  statued  stairs  of  stone. 

Aeain  I  feel  your  hair. 

Dark,  fragrant,  deep  and  cool; 
You  lift  ^our  face  up.  pale  with  its  despair, 

And  ymdly  beautmu. 

Again  your  form  I  strain, 

A^ain,  unto  my  heart; 
A^un  your  lips,  again  and  yet  again, 

1  kiss — ana  then  we  part  I 

'  As  centuries  ago 
We  did  in  Camelot; 
Where  once  we  lived  that  life  of  bliss  and  woe. 
That  yott  remember  not; 

When  you  were  Guinevere 

And  I  was  Lancelot     .     .     . 
I  have  remembered  many  and  many  a  year. 

And  you— you  have  UM^gotl 


^TnmalAted  by  Mary  Baldwin 


IFOtEAMStAMETMIEI MAIYFABIAH. 

If  dreams  came  true^  Beloved,  I  should  wake 
To  find  you  at  my  side  as  once  of  yore. 
And  I  should  see  your  beauty  and  snould  take 
Your  hand  in  mine  and  whisper  low  once  more 
Love's  tender  secrets,  old.  yet  ever  new. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sunsoine,  or  the  blue 
Of  summer  sides — if  but  my  dreams  came  truel 

If  dreams  came  true,  Sweetheart,  your  soft  replies 
Would  crown  me  with  love's  perfect  joy  at  last 
Who  long  have  borne  its  pain;  and  in  your  eyes- 
Dark  wells  of  nmgic— all  tne  weary  past 
Would  vanish,  and  my  soul  would  learn  anew 
The  ways  of  love  and  worship  sweet — if  you 
Of  whom  I  dream  would  bid  my  dreams  come  true 

COMINa  OF  THE  NiaNT  .  .FIANCIS  C  ■ANKIN. 

In  the  primrose-tinted  sky 

The  wan  little  moon 

Hangs  like  a  jewel  dainty  and  rare. 

And  one  star  of  palest  gold, 

Gleams  and  trembles  there; — 

Down  in  the  distant  valley  the  dayli^t  £ades  awt^ 

And  now  the  mist-crowned  mountains 

Qoak  them  in  purple  and  gray — 

Then  darken  the  dusky  shadows, 

And  in  the  waning  lignt 

Day  gathers  her  robes  around  her. 

And  kisses  her  sister — Ni^^t. 
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The  last  book^  by  the  late  Frank 

THE  PIT        Norris   and    the    second   of   his 

uncompleted  trilogy,   The   Epic 

of  the  Wheat,  is  a  vigorous,  strong  story,  told 

with  directness  and  power  and  conveying  a 

lesson  steeped  in  truth.     The  characters  are 

drawn  finely  and  firmly  and  with  rare  insight. 

The  work  but  accentuates  how  great  has  been 

the  loss  of  Mr.  Norris  to  American  literature. 

A  story  of  English  politics,  plus 

IT  MIS.  WAio  a  social  study  and  the  analysis 

of    feminine    character,  is  to  be 

found  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Lady  Rose's 

Daughter.*     The  book  is  one  of  the  worthiest 

of  Mrs.  Ward's  recent  offerings,  and  shows  that 

gifted  author  at  her  best. 

One  of  the  best  of  recent  issues 
THE  HENCRMAN  of  political' novels  is  The  Hench- 
man,"  by  Mark  Lee  Luther.    The 
author  picttires  very  cleverly  and  vividly  the 
life  of  an  instrument  of  the  machine  in  his 
progress  from  a  provincial  law  office  to  the 
position  of  Governor  of  his  State  and  Presi- 
dential prospects.     The  excitement,   lack  of 
high   principle,    and    the    machine    tyranny, 
incident  to  such  a  life,  are  painted  in  glaring 
colors  which  cast  a  baleful  hue  over  even  the 
lovf  interest  of  the  story;  and,  even  if  the 
henchman  of  the  political  "boss"  ultimately 
rises  superior  to  his  environment,  it  is  only  at  the 
cost  of  ruined  prospects,  embittered  family 
life  and  withered  affections.     The  tale  is  a 
powerful  one,   ftdl  of  situations  which  raise 
mental  questionings  and  moral  warnings. 

Whom  the  Gods  Destroyed,*  by 
iY^J^^{J^J^  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  is  a 
collection  of  eight  short  stories 
by  this  well-known  writer.  The  title  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  story  first  in  order.  Each  tale 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Miss  Daskam's  method  of 
dealing  with  human  interest,  a  method  which 
IS  truly  realistic.  Although  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a  weird  tone  in  each  of  them,  the  treat- 
ment will  be  felt  to  be  true  to  Nature,  and  even 


*Thc   Pit.     Prank   Norris.     N. 
?^&Co.     $1.50. 

^Lady  Rose's  Daughter. 
i.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  Henchman.    Mark  Lee  Luther, 
lacxnillaa  Co.     $1.50. 

«WhQm  the  Gods    Destroyed.    Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam.     N.  Y.,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


Y.,   Doubleday, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
N.Y.,The 


the  sadness  and  pathos  which  the  author  has 
so  skilfully  woven  into  them  bear  testimony 
to  the  closeness  of  her  touch  with  human  life. 
THE  BLUE       ^^licate   symbolism,  steeped   in 
FLOWER       poetry  and  conveyed  in  narra- 
tive, is  found  in  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
most  recent  book.'     A  literary  piece  of  work, 
whose  keynote  is  beauty  in  all  the  meaning 
and  f  Illness  of  the  word. 

A  CHiiii  OF     ^   little   girl's    life   behind    the 
THE  OFEIA     scenes  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  is  described   in  Signora.' 
The  plot  is  but  a  canvas  upon  which  is  cast 
the  figures  of  the  great  singers.     A  sidelight 
upon  operatic  stars  rather  than  a  story,  and  a 
book  interesting  to  the  habitues  of  grand  opera. 
In  Come  With  Me  Into  Babylon," 
™*  Som'**'"  Josiah  M.  Ward  has  given  us  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  was   so   prominent   a   figure   in 
Sacred  History.     The  babaric  magnificence  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  life  is  well  described, 
as  is  also  the  sensuality  of  the  nobles  and 
the  priestly  class.     The  plot  is  skilfully  and 
dramatically  drawn.     As  might  be  expected, 
from  the  age  and  scene  adopted  by  the  author, 
there  is  abundant  *scope  for  thrilling  incidents, 
and  Mr.  Ward  has  not  spared  his  hand.     The 
final    catastrophe    in    Nineveh    is    peculiarly 
telling. 

Grace  Duffie  Boylan  is  to  be 
FiRST^NOVEL  complimented  on  her  first  novel.* 
The  Kiss  of  Glory  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  romantic  fiction  of  the  old  Babylon. 
It  is  replete  with  the  interests  of  love  and  war, 
and  tells  in  a  charming  way  the  chapter  of  the 
heart. 

THE  THINOS     ^^  '^^^  Things  that  are  Caesar's,* 

ABE^uAO't    ^"  ^'  ^^^^^^^  undertakes  to 

handle  a  problem  which  is  ever  an 

embarrassing  one  in   the   social    world — how 

should  the  world  treat  one  who  has  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  the  law  and  suffered  the  penalty  of 

»The  Blue  Flower.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  N.  Y., 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

>Signora.     Gustave  Kobb6.    N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Russell. 

'Come  With  Me  Into  Babylon.  Josiah  M.  Ward. 
N.  Y.,  Frederick  A.  Stokes.     $1.50. 

*The  Kiss  of  Glory.  Grace  Duffie  Boylan. 
N.  Y.,  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

■The  Things  that  are  Caesar's.-  R.  W.  Kauffman. 
N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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his  misdoing?  Mr.  Kauffman  has  given  a 
powerful  story  of  the  misery  'involved,  while 
he  leaves  the  problem  exactly  where  it  has  been 
for  so  many  years. 

In  The  Whirlwmd/  by  Rupert 
WHIILWINO  Hughes,  we  have  another  exploi- 
tation of  that  seemingly  inex- 
haustible field,  the  Civil  War.  It  is  one  which 
deserves  honorable  place  among  the  many 
which  deal  with  the  same  period.  The  book, 
for  its  many  excellent  delineations  of  character 
and  its  powerfid  descriptions,  deserves  more 
than  a  casual  reading  or  a  transient  existence. 
Students  of  literattire  will  be 
of?euvIImice  iiiter^^ed  in  The  Deeps  of  Deliv- 
erance,' by  the  Dutch  writer, 
Frederik  Van  Eeden,  translated  by  Margaret 
Robinson.  It  is  rather  a  close,  somewhat 
microscopic  study  of  motives  and  environ- 
ments which  may  wreck  a  life,  and  work  untold 
misery  to  all  concerned.  It  shows  also  how 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
individual  may  aggravate  weakness  of  char- 
acter until  the  btu-den  of  life  becomes  unbear- 
able. Viewed  in  this  light,  the  volume  is  not 
without  moral  value. 

The  new  offering  from  the  pen  of 
o/TinuSiST  Frederic  A.  Lucas"  is  marked  with 
that  scientific  insight  and  delight- 
ful perspicacity  which  characterize  his  former 
writings.  A  thoroughly  readable,  clear,  scien- 
tific treatise  upon  the  Animals  Before  Man  in 
North  America,  written  in  a  deljyghtful  man- 
ner, which  makes  it  as  entertaining  as  a  novel, 
while  losing  nothing  of  its  real  educational 
value. 

A.  C.  Laut  has  caught  the  spirit 

THE  TRAPPER    of  the  trapper  in  his  new  book.* 

I  He  treats  him  exhaustively  and 

from  many  sides.    The  result  is  a  work  full  of 

interest    and    character,    having    more    than 

ephemeral  worth. 

Frances  Clary  Morse  has  written 
^"fuSmituri?**  ^    thorough    trustworthy    book 
upon  the  Furniture  of  the  Olden 
Time.*     A  delightful,  instructive   work,   com- 
posed with  skill  and  care,  and  embellished  by 

>The  Whirlwind.  Rupert  Hughes.  Boston,  Loth- 
ropPub.  Co.     $1.50. 

"The  Deeps  of  Deliverance.  Frederik  Van  Eeden. 
Translated  by  Margaret  Robinson.  N.  Y.,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.20. 

'Animals  Before  Man  in  North  America.  Frederic 
A.  Lucas     N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

*The  Story  of  the  Trapper.  A.  C.  Laut.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

•Furniture  of  the  Olden  Time.  Frances  Clary 
Morse.     N.  Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co.     $3.00  net. 


exquisite  illustrations.  The  excerpt  from  h, 
which  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  magazine, 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  character. 

Two  charming  books^  from  the 
MUtfc  VovERS   Musicians'  Library,  published  by 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  show  examples 
of  the  ideal  in  music  publication.  Well  edited 
and  finely  printed,  compiled  with  care  and 
rare  discretion,  these  collections  are  in  every 
way  worthy. 

A  very  interesting  and  readable 
^  llSSSlnr^*"  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 

Civil  War  is  Civil  War  Times.'  by 
Daniel  Wait  Howe.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  personal 
narrative  of  one  who  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  from  its  formation  tmtil  the 
middle  of  1864.  The  pectiliar  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  such  general  statements  as  are  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  situation,  it  gives 
the  actual  experience  of  one  who  under- 
went all  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  in 
the  subordinate  position  of  a  lieutenant. 
The  extracts  from  the  writer's  diary  are  apt 
and  interesting,  while  his  descriptions  of 
actual  service  in  camp  and  battlefield  are 
vivid  and  able.  The  volume  is  a  thoroughly 
serviceable  addition  to  the  books  on  the  War. 

Prof.    John    Bach    McMaster  is 
DANIEL  WEBSTEI  well  known  as  an  able  historian. 

but  in  none  of  his  works  does  he 
show  a  better  grasp  of  his  subject  than  in  his 
study  of  Daniel  Webster.'  The  way  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  he  makes  Webster  tell  his  own 
story  is  very,  masterly.  Quotations  from 
speeches  and  letters,  with  the  necessary  con- 
necting links  of  narrative,  bring  the  grea^ 
statesman  and  orator  very  vividly  before  us 
and  we  are  able,  not  so  much  to  accept  th« 
author's  view,  as  to  form  our  own  judgmeni 
about  a  man  who  lives  before  our  eyes.  This  ii 
the  perfection  of  historical  writing.  Tb 
volume  will  certainly  be  treasured  by  tbi 
student  of  history,  but  is  worthy  of  mos\ 
careful  reading  by  all  who  desire  to  form 
sound  opinion  of  one  of  America's  eminen 
men. 

*Fifty  Master  Songs,  by  Twenty  Composer 
Edited  by  Henry  T.  Finck :  for  High  Voice,  fiostoi 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.     $i.jo. 

Forty  Piano  Compositions,  by  FrM6ric  Chopc 
Bdit^  by  Jfames  Huneker,  Boston;  Oliver  Diis: 
Co.     Musicians'  Library.     $2.50. 

*Civil  War  Times.  Daniel  Wait  Howe.  Indisu 
apolis,  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

'Daniel  Webster.  John  Bach  McMaster.  K.  ^ 
The  Century  Co.     $2.00. 
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It  will  be  a  sotirce  of  gratification 
^SiSS      ^  many  more  than  students  of 

history  that  we  now  have  an 
abridgement  of  the  excellent  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln'  by  Nicolay  and  Hay.  The  ten 
voliunes  of  that  work  were  not  only  beyond 
the  means  of  many  who  wotild  gladly  possess 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  life,  but  the  study  of 
them  was  a  task  that  few  busy  persons  cotild 
undertake.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Nicolay  has 
prepared  A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  condensing  the  larger  work  of  which  he  was 
mainly  the  author;  and  now  we  have  in  handy 
form  one  of  the  best  histories  which  have  as 
yet  appeared  of  the  revered  President.  The 
condensing  has  been  admirably  done .  Nothing 
of  importance  has  been  omitted,  and  the 
volume  might  well  stand  for  a  new  and  com- 
plete work. 

Heroines  of  Poetry,'  by  Constance 
*'R'niY^'  Elizabeth  Maud,  is  a  very  enjoy- 
able book,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  The 
authoress  has  given  us,  in  the  form  of  con- 
nected prose  narrative,  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  heroines  of  poets'  verse.  The 
tales  are  well  told  and  ought,  most  assuredly, 
'•i  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  to 
incite  to  the  study  of  the  original  poems. 
Umb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  has  undoubt- 
edly done  good  service  in  this  direction,  and 
'here  is  no  reason  why  this  volume  should  not 
be  equally  successftil. 

Luxury  is  always  attendant  upon 
v^iSfrSB?  prosperous  civilization.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found 
n  The  Pleasures  of  the  Table,*  by  George  H. 
Sllwanger.  The  book  is  a  worthy  rival  of  any 
»/  the  famous  French  works  on  gastronomy, 
nd  it  will  form  an  admirable  addition  to  all 
he  other  cook-books  of  American  schools  of 
ookery.  Epicures  may  well  reserve  the  volume 
>r  those  quiet  moments  when,  having  well 
ined,  they  live  over  again  their  victories  of 
nife.  fork,  and  platter;  students  of  the  art  of 
^it  and  stew-pan  will  find  in  it  inspiration  for 
leir  endeavors  after  investigation  and  achieve- 
ent  in  the  kitchen;  and  the  general  reader  will 
ijoy  the  genial  mock-heroic  diction,  the  lore 
om  many  sources  in  many  lands,  and  the 
iundant    anecdotes.     It   is   not   improbable 

*A  Short   Life  of    Abraham   Lincoln.     John    G. 
colay      N.  Y.,  The  Century  Co.     $2.40. 
heroines  of  Poetry.     Constance  Elizabeth  Maud 
Y.,  John  Lane. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Table.  George  H.  Ellwanger, 
Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $2.50. 


that,  as  the  French  mark  eras  by  the  works 
of  La  Reyniere  and  Brillat-Savarin,  American 
cookery  may  date  its  Hegira  from  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Pleastires  of  the  Table. 

In  Delight  the  Soul  of  Art*  we 
OEUflHT  THE  ^^^hsLve  SL  series  of  five  lectures,  de- 
livered by  Arthiu-  Jerome  Eddy 
to  students  attending  an  art  school,  and  they 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  preservation  in 
permanent  form.  Each  lecture  is  an  eloquent 
protest  against  the  commercialism  which  is 
far  too  rife  and  which  is  the  most  deadly  enemy 
of  true  art.  The  volume  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  students  of  the  usually  accepted 
fine  arts,  and  may  profitably  be  read  by  those 
who  desire  success  in  the  equally  important 
art  of  literature. 

In  the  introduction  to  A  Plea  for 
HARDY^LANn    Hardy  Plants,'  by  J.  Wilkinson 

Elliott,  the  author  says  that 
he  has  not  written  it  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  landscape  gardening,  but  to  show 
the  need  of  it.  He  might  very  well  have  added, 
**the  possibilities  of  it."  We  neglect  hardy 
plants  too  much,  and  think  a  blaze  of  color 
from  some  semi-tropical  species  far  more 
beautiful  than  tile  mingled  grace  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  of  our  own  and  kindi:ed 
temperate  climates.  Let  all  who  think  thus 
obtain  a  copy  of  A  Plea  for  Hardy  Plants, 
and  the  admirable  illustrations  and  excellent 
text  will  soon  convert  any  one  who  is  open  to 
convictrion. 

In     Life,     the     Interpreter,"   by 

THE  wVERiiRETEa  Phyllis  Sf^^,^^'  ^^  have  a 
novel  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
"upper  crust**  of  London  society.  The  pith 
of  the  story  consists  of  the  love  affairs  of  a 
lady  of  rather  strong  mind,  who  devotes 
her  wealth  and  work  to  easing  the  btu'dens  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  London  slums,  but  who 
does  not,  therefore,  give  up  her  position  in  her 
class.  We  are  carried,  in  turn,  through  man- 
sions and  slums;  we  see  high  life  and  low  life 
in  various  phases;  we  even  get  a  glimpse  of 
Paris  studios  and  of  life  at  the  stations  in 
British  India.  With  these  as  background, 
the  intrigues  and  entanglements  combine  to 
make  a  strong  story  full  of  movement  and 
interest,   and  the  author  brings  her  heroine 

"Delight  the  Soul  of  Art.  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 
Phila.,  J .  B.  Lippincott.  Co.     $1.50. 

•A  Plea  for  Hardy  Plants.  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.60. 

•Life,  the  Interpreter.  Phyllis  Bottome.  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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safely  through  to  find  the  interpretation  of 
her  own  life  at  least  in  the  love  of  a  kindred 
spirit. 

In   The   Right   Princess*     Clara 

scieScc' NOVEL  Louise    Bumham    attempts    to 

show   how   a   scion   of   English 

nobility,    brought    to    this    country    for   the 

^The  RiE;ht   Princess.     Clara   Louise  Bumham. 
Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 


benefit  of  travel,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  ctire 
his  mental  weakness,  was  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely restored  to  perfect  sanity  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  young  believer  in  Chris- 
tian Science.  Even  a  lap-dog  is  saved  from 
the  effects  of  rat-poison  by  her  treatment. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  love  story ;  for  few  phases 
of  faith,  even  Christian  Science,  exclude  belief 
in  the  ''little  blind  god." 
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Following  is  a  list  of  books  received  at  this  office  between  January  tenth  and  February  tenth: 


Essays  and  Miscellany 

Egreeious  English,  The:  Angus  McNeill:  N.  Y., 
G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons $x   25 

Guide  Right:  Ethics  for  Yoimg  People:  Emma 
L.  Ballou:  Illustrated:  Lebanon,  O.,  March 
Bros 3S 

Homespun  Odds  and  Ends:  John  A.  Collins: 
Denver,  Smith- Brooks  Print  Co 

Man  Visible  and  Invisible:  C.  W.  Leadbeater: 
Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  John  Lane 

Philadelphians,  The:  As  Seen  by  a  New  York 
Woman:  Katharine  Bingham:  Illustrated: 
Bost.,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co i  25 

San  Francisco  and  Thereabouts:  Chas.  Keeler: 
S.  F.,  Cal.  Promotion  Conunittee 

Scientific  Side  Lights:  Conipiled  by  James  C. 
Femald:  N.  Y..  Funk  &  WagnallsCo 5  00 

Silverwork  and  Jewelry:  H.  Wilson:  With  Dia- 
CTams  by  the  Auhor:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co I  40 

Story  of  Alchemy,  The:  And  the  Beginnings 
of  Cheipistry:  M.  M.  Pattison  Mmr,  M.A.: 
Illustrated:  N.  Y.,  EL  Appleton  &  Co 35 

Survey  of  Russian  Literature,  with  Selections: 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood:  N.  Y.,  Chautauqua 
Press I  00 

Ten  Thotisand  Words  Often  Mispronounced: 
Wm.  Henry  P.  Phyfe:  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons I  00 

What  is  the  Sol  ?  Has  the  Do^  a  Sol  ?  C.  W. 
Larisun,  M.D.:  N.  J.,  Fonic  Fub.  House. . . . 

Fiction 

Captain,  The:  Churchill  Williams:  Illtis- 
trated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller:  Bost.,  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co I  so 

Circle,  The:  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston:  Illus- 
trated by  Reginald  B.  Birch:  N.  Y.,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co x  50 

For  a  Maiden  Brave:  Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss: 
Illustrated  in  colors  by  Frank  F.  Merrill: 
N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co i   50 

Journal  of  Arthur  StirUng,  The:  **  The  Valley 
of  the  Shadow'';  Revised  and  Condensed 
with  an  Introductory  Sketch:  N.  Y.,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co z  25 

Loyal  Traitors:  A  Stoiy  of  Friendship  for  the 
Filipinos:  Raymona  L.  Bridgman:  Bost., 
Tas.  H.  West  Co i  00 


Master  of  Warlock,  The:  A  A^rigina  War 
Story:  Geo.  Cary  Eggleston:  Illustrated  by 

C.  D.  Williams:  Bost. ,  Lothrop  Pub.  Co $x  5° 

Pit,  The:  A  Story  of  Chicago:  Frank  Norris: 

N.Y.,Doubleday,Page&Co 150 

Soltaire:  Geo.  Franklvn  Willey:  Manchester, 

New  Ham^hire  Pub.  Corporation 

Story  of  the  Trapper.  The:  A.  C.  Laut:  N.  Y., 

D.  Appleton  &  Co i  »S 

Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,  A: 

Myrta  Lockett  Avary :  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  ft 

Co I  as 

Whaleman's  Wife,  A:  Frank  T.  Bullen:  With 
Si3^  Illustrations:  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  i  5« 

Historical  and  Political 

Greek  and  Roman  Stoicism  and  Some  of  Its 
Disciples:   Chas.  H.  Stanley  Davis.  M.D.,         | 
Ph.D.:  Bost.,  Herbert  B.  Tiuner  &  Co x  4* 

Mediaeval  India  Under  Mohammedan  Rule, 
712-1764:  Stanley  Lane-Poole:  N.  Y.,  G. 
P. Putnam'sSons x  33 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  xQoa:  Wash., 
Government  Printing  House 

Social  Unrest,  The:  Studies  in  Labor  and  So- 
cialist Movements:  John  G.Brooks:  N.  Y., 
Macmillan  Co i  J 

Poetry 

Black  Hills  Ballads:  Robert  V.  Carr:  Denver, 
Reed  Pub.  Co 

Ceres  and  Persephone:  A  Child  Play:  Maud 
Menefee:  Translated  by  Andrew  Lang: 
Chic,  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour i 

Pootstones  of  a  Nation:  Geo.  B.  Bertrand: 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

Swords  and  Plowshares:  Ernest  Crosby:  N.  Y  . 
Funkft  WagnallsCo i 

Religion 

Life  Within,  The*  Anonymous:  Bost.,  Lotfarop 
Pub.  Co ;  , 

St.  Auffustine  and  His  Age:  Joseph  McCabe* 
N.  v.,  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons .*  r 
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There  is/i  wealth  of  good  matter  and  interest 
ing  reading  in  the  March  Atlantic.      Both  in 
fiction  and  essays  the   material  is  in  every 
way  worthy  and  pleasurable.      One  of  the 
most  delightful  little  treatises   is  John  Bur- 
rough's  article  on  Real   and   Sham    Natural 
History.   It  is  high  time  that  someone  sounded 
a  note  of  warning  against  the  so-called  '*  animal 
story,"  and  that  it  should  come  from  so  high 
a  source    makes   it   doubly   valuable.     Of   a 
somewhat  similar  interest  is  A.  T.  Mahan's 
discourse  on  The  Writing  of  History.    In  a  very 
thorough  discussion  of  the  Question  of  Fran- 
chises, George  C.  Sikes  takes  occasion  to  say: 
The  municipal  ownership  spirit  is  in  the    air. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  continuation 
of  thepresent  unsatisfactory  conditions  undn*  private 
numafiement  will  bring  on  the  early  and   rapid 
nmniapafization  of  the  so-called  public  utilities. 
It  is  esmcially  incumbent  upon  those  who  would 
check  tne  swelling  movement  for  municipalization, 
therefore,  to  give  attention  to  the  question  of  fran- 
chises, with  a  view  to  remedying  the  conditions 
productive  of  such  widespread  dissatisfaction. 

In  the  first  place,  cities  should  be  given  by  the 
Legislature  full  power  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter 
of  municipal  franchises  as  the  interests  of  the  munic- 
ipality  may   require.    This   should    include    the 
^rant  by  the  Legislature  of  tiie  power  to  municipalize, 
m  case  such  a  course  for  any  reason  should  seem 
wise.  The  question  of  municipalization  is  a  question 
of  business  txpediency,  properly  to  be  determined 
in  each  case  according  to  the  particular  exigencies 
and  local  conditions  that  may  exist.     There  is  no 
general  rule  decisive  of  the  matter  in   all   cases, 
fivcry  community  ought  to  have  the  grant  of  power 
from  the  Legislature  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other, 
as  might  seem  best.     Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  breed  insolence  in  the  public  service  corporations 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  public  authorities 
than  the  knowledge  that  those  authorities  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  grant  a  franchise  to  a  private 
^ency;  that  they  are  powerless  to  undertake  to 
render  the  service  themselves. 

A  Letter  from  Germany,  by  William  C. 
Draper,  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
German  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  mass  of  good  fiction,  of  which  Santa 
Teresa  and  The  Witch  Bridle  are  to  beespecially 
noticed.  * 

A  beautiful  colored  reproduction  of  a  paint- 
ing, King  Richard  II,  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  Harper's  very 
attrartive  issue  for  Mdtch.  There  is  a  charming 
irritical  comment  on  King  Richard  II  by 
Charles    Swinburne,    fpF   whlQh    Abbey    has 


made  some  exquisite  drawings.  Under  the 
caption  of  Our  Tjrrol  and  Its  Types,  Julian 
Ralph  describes,  with  rare  insight,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vermont.  Stewart  Culin,  in  a  remark- 
able article,  shows  a  connection  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  continents  that  is  quite 
startling: 

We  find  upon  the  Western  continent  things 
not  only  similar  to  those  of  Asia,  but  precisely  iden- 
tical with  them;  things  not  onlv  the  same  in  form 
and  use,  but  in  source  and  development  as  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  empirical  and  complex  that  no 
theory  of  their  having  been  produced  independently 
tmder  like  conditions,  of  their  being  the  products  o'f 
a  similiar  yet  independent  creative  imptdse,  seems 
longer  tenable. 

If  we  reject  the  theory  of  Asiatic  origin,  there 
are  two  explanations  open  to  us:  First,  that  at  one 
period  of  man's  history  he  had  certain  ideas  in  com- 
mon on  both  continents;  that  his  customs  wete  fun- 
damentally the  same  and  knew  no  ideographical 
boundaries  Second,  that  these  identical  customs 
originated  in  America,  and  were  disseminated  thence 
over  the  world;  that  the  American  culture,  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  sterile  and  improductive, 
must  be  given  its  due  place  among  the  influences 
which  have  contributed  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  our  own  civilization. 

In  supporting  the  latter  view  the  writer  is  aware 
that  it  premises  the  same,  if  not  a  higher^  antiquity 
for  man  on  the  Amerian  continent,  as  is  revealed 
by  the  most  remote  historical  perspective  of  Egypt 
or  Babylon;  that  he  is  called  upon  to  establish 
the  American  orij^n  of  the  particular  things  to  which 
he  refers^  their  birth  and  subsequent  development 
in  America,  and  furthermore,  to  demonstrate  the 
probability  of  their  transfer  from  America  to  other 
civilizations. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  good  fiction  written  over 
toch  names  as  Theodosia  Garrison,  E.  S. 
Martin,  Mamice  Hewlett,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stewart,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  together 
with  illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  Kemble,  Howard  Chandler 
Christie,  and  Fannie  Young  Cory. 
*♦♦      ^ 

An  excellent  article  called  The  Great  South- 
west in  the  March  Century,  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker,  with  pictures  by  Blumenschein, 
is  as  full  of  interest  as  that  author's  previous 
work  of  similar  character.  In  a  striking 
thesis  on  The  Coming  Race  in  America. 
Gustave  Michaud  points  out  certain  physical 
changes  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  Ameri- 
can race  because  of  immigration: 

Themost  conspicuous  physical  change  which  will  be 
brought  about  by  intermarriage  with  the  newcomers 
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will  be  the  least  noticed  by  all  but  ethnologists. 
It  is  the  change  which  took  place  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  after  uie  great  pr^storic  Alpine  invasion, 
and  which  is  clearly  seen  in  sepulttires  J>osterior  to 
that  event.  The  skull  will  become  shorter  and 
broader.  That  change  is  taking  place  now,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  Massachtisetts.  We  leave  it  to 
esthetes  to  decide  whether  it  gives  us  reason  to 
rejoice  or  lament. 

A  reduction  of  the  average  stature  will  be  an 
altogether  unpleasant  but  unavoidable  feattire 
of  the  racial  cnange  brought  about  by  our  present 
immigrants.  The  averaee  size  of  the  Baltic  people 
is  five  feet  and  eight  inches.  That  of  the  Alpine  is 
somewhat  smaller.  Smaller  still  is  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  last  two  races  stattire,  more- 
over, varies  much  in  different  localities.  In  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia  the  Mediterranean 
race  reaches  an  average  of  five  feet  and  seven 
inches.  "Attd^usians  have  colonized  our  Porto 
Rico  possession,  and  give  there  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean  race  so  far  as  size  is  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  our  Italian 
immigrants,  we  draw  our  supply  from  the  regions 
in  which  the  Mediterranean  people  hold  the  record 
for  the  smallest  stature.  In  the  province  of  Cam- 
pania, from  which  there  has  been  an  exodus  to  the 
United  States,  the  average  stature  is  five  feet  and 
three  inches.  It  falls  to  five  feet  and  one  inch  in 
the  Basilicata.  Pew  of  the  tall  Alpine  Italians 
who  fill  the  north  of  the  peninsula  come  here. 
The  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  take  the  rank 
and  file  of  them. 

With  the  widening  of  the  skull  and  the  decrease 
of  the  stature,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  brunette  type  is  the  chief  physical 
change  which  is  now  taking  place  in  our  Eastern 
industrial  cities,  and  which  will,  in  time,  probably 
extend  over  the  whole  land. 

Jacob  Riis  treats  the  immigration  problem 
from  a  different  side.  In  the  series  of  articles, 
The  Prologue  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Justin  H.  Smith  tells  Montgomery's  Struggle 
for  Quebec.  Especial  attention  should  be 
called  to  these  articles,  which  are  done  in  so 
scholarly  a  manner  without  being  in  the  least 
pedantic.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  is 
described  by  Will  Payne,  while  Francis  E. 
Leupp  has  a  gossipy  subject  in  The  Humors 
of  Congress.  Prof.  Pickering  contributes  an- 
other of  his  excellent  monographs  on  a  phase 
of  astronomy.  Two  articles  of  economic  char- 
acter are:  The  So-called  Tobacco  Trust  and 
The  Organization  of  Capital.  There  is  a  mass 
of  good  fiction  and  a  pleasurable  quantity  of 
excellent  verse.  ^♦^ 

The  March  World's  Work  bears  two  articles 
which  were  evidently  inspired  by  the  recent 
diffictalty  in  Venezuela.  One  of  these,  German 
Interests  in  South  America  and  German  Tend- 
encies, is  rather  notable.  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  the  author,  thus  characterizes  Germany's 
-'■titude  in  South  America: 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  olir  councils  of  sUte 
there  has  been  of  late  yean  a  ^wing  concern  at 
the  magnitude  of  German  colomzation  in  the  con- 
tinent to  the  south  of  us.    The  grounds  for  such 
concern  are  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  Gennan 
imperial  ambition  tmder  the  regime  of  Empetor 
mlliam  is  universally  recognized  as  becoming  more 
and  more  insatiable.    Twenty  years  ago  Germany 
had  not  one  acre  of  land  outside  of  Europe;  to-day 
she  controls  by  right  of  full  possession  2,coo,ooo 
square  Idlometres,  not  to  speak  of  probably  an 
eoual  amount  over  which  her  fiae  does  not  fly,  but 
which  is  fast  being  populated  and  exploited  by  men      i 
of  her  language  and  olood.     SouUi  Africa,  China.      I 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  finally  South      i 
America,  are  all  the  scene  of  more  or  less  open 
Germto  aggrandizement;  and  as  among  them,  the      i 
last-named,  at  least  since  1896,  has  been  distinctly 
favored  by  the  Government  as  a  goal  for  the  Gennan 
emigrant. 

Tne  other  chief  ground  for  concern  at  the  increase 
of  German  poptdation  in  South  America  is  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  peoples  who  migrate  thither  in  any 
considerable  numbers,  the  Germans  alone  hold 
strictly  aloof  from  the  natives  and  maintain  inti'> 
mate  commercial  and  social  relations  with  the  home*- 
land.  Spaniards,  Italians,  Portugurae,  even  Chi- 
nese ana  Japanese,  are  quicklv  assimilated  with 
Brazilians  or  Aigentinas,  out  tne  Germans  never. 
In  the  naval  debates  of  1897  Minister  von  Marschall 
declared  in  the  Reichstag,  "Emigration  must  be 
directed  into  such  channels  that  the  Germans 
abroad  may  be  kept  German."  It  is  in  the  pur- 
suance of  this  policy  that  South  America  has 
become  the  favored  land  of  settlement. 

Despite  Doctor  von  Holleben's  emphatic  assur- 
ances a  year  ago  that  Germany  has  absolutely  no 
thought  of  acquiring  territory  m  the  West  Indies  or 
along  the  South  American  coasts,  and  demte  the 
repeated  disavowals  by  other  German  c^cials  of 
such  ambitions  on  the  part  of  their  country,  the  tact 
cannot  be  obscured  that  preciselv  such  conditions 
are  ripening  in  portions  of  South  America  as  the 
world  has  come  to  consider  inevitable  stepping* 
stones  to  annexation. 

The  magazine  contains,  as  usual,  a  ntxmber 
of    timely,    well-written   and   well-illustrated 
feattires.     Albert     Bigelow     Paine     describes 
amply  and  delightfully  The  Workings   of  a 
Modem  Hotel.     William  McAndrew  discusses 
School  Teaching  as  a  Profession.     Lawrence 
Perry   treats   of   Commercial  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy.    Of  vital  value  is  Overton  W.  Price's 
fine  treatise  on  Saving  the  Southern  Forests, 
an  article  most  lavishly  and  beautifully  illxis- 
trated.     The  full-page  portraits  are  especially 
good  this  month,  and  show  such  celebrities  as 
John    Sargent,    Miss    Helen    Keller,    Justice 
William  R.  Day  and  Baron  von  Sternberg. 


In  the  March  Cosmopolitan  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen,  2d,  writes  of  Beauty  in  the  Modem 
Chorus.  Photographs  oL  well-known  chorus 
girls  accompany  his  article.  From  an  inteiest- 
ing  account  of  The  Police  Systems  of  Modem 
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Etirope,  by  Avery  D.  Andrews,  we  quote  the 

following: 

Periiaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Buropean  sywtem  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  police  force 
it  tmder  the  control,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  the  National  OoVeifnmeiit.  the  usual  dty 
fttttborities  have  little  or  tiothing  to  do  with  %h^ 
adtttihifitfation  ot  the  iio&ee  #ithih  their  OWii  liMts. 
In  Lotid0ii  the  Mettc^oiitiUi  Police  Forces  linder.  a 
coaunis^oner  appointed  by.  and  responsible  to,  the 
Seovtaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  has 
jurisdiction  over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  center  of  Charing  Cross.  This,  however, 
is  exclusive  of  the  City  of  London  proper,  which, 
under  the  Lord  Mayor,  has  its  own  s^arate  and 
complete  dty  government  and  its  own  police. 

In  Paris,  where  there  is  but  a  single  dty  composed 
of  twenty  arrondissements.  or  boroughs,  the  control 
of  the  police  is  vested  in  a  mfet  de  Police,  an  ofHdal 
of  the  National  Qovemment.  who,  while  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ministry,  is  an  offidal  of  stieh  antiquity 
and  Ittipottanee  that  he  ranks  neaflyi  if  not  qtiite^ 
with  ^e  Ministers  in  the  offidal  afid  sodal  scale. 
In  Berlin  and  other  Continental  dties  the  sanie 
^cral  s^etn  prevails. 

the  Selection  of  a  Home,  by  Clarence  A. 
M^in,  is  the  first  of  the  series   in   How  to 
Administer  a  Household.     Louise  Parks  Rich- 
ards writes  of  Von  Lenbach,   the  Man  and 
Painter,  who  was  one  of  Germany's  most  dis- 
tinguished   artists.     Henry   Seton   Merriman 
continues   Barlasch   of  the  Guard;   Viscount 
Wolsdey,  his  Young  Napoleon ;  Herbert  George 
Wiells,  his  Mankind  in  the  Making;  and  Charles 
F.  Thwing,  bis  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession. 
The  Captains  of  Industry  for  this  month  are 
James  Brooks  Dill  and  Edward  Henry  Harri- 
man.     In  fiction  there  are  stories  by  Charles 
Tenney  Jackson,  David  Graham  Phillips,  and 
H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

*** 
Lippincott*s  for  March  is,  as  always,  almost 

5ntirely  devoted  to  fiction.     The  two  articles 

lot  inluded  in  this  class  are  Intellectual  Com- 

nunism,    by    Sarah    Yorke    Stevenson     and 

^txral    and    Village    Improvement    Societies, 

>y  Bben  E.  Rexford.     The  former  is  a  study 

f  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward 

he  individual.     The  latter  seeks  to  prove  that 

be  development  of  the  communal  interests 

I  a  neighborhood    should    go    hand-in-hand 

ith  the  training  of  its  intellect.    The  fiction 

dudes    a    novelette,    Julian    Meldohla,    by 

lary  Moss;  The  Fidelity  of  a  Dog,  by  Cy 

^annan;   Piscator  and  the  Peri,  by  Henry 

'ysham  Lanier;   Told  after  Dinner,  by  Ella 

iddleton  Tybout;  The  Other  Side  of  Boss, 

'  Jerome  Case  Bull;  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 

'  Clinton   Dangerfield*  Tiberins  the  Truant, 

Phoebe  Lyde;  The  Regeneration  of  Mary 

tther,  by  Qara  Elizabeth  Ward;  The  Bull 


in  Lamb's  Skin,  by  Edward  Childs  Carpfefit€f , 
and  Ten  Minutes,  by  A.  H.  Shirres.  With  the 
exception  of  The  Owners  of  the  Deep,  by 
Alden  Charles  Noble,  the  verse  is  not  above 
the  ordinary  magazine  poetry. 

*♦♦ 

The  Elephfttit  Catchers,  by  Stephen  French 
Whitmdii,  is  the  leading  drtide  in  Everybody's 
for  Marfch.  dther  ititefestittg  Articles  are  J 
Conceits  from  the  Old  Cook  flodks,  by  fillzft* 
beth  Robins  Pennell;  Joseph  Chamberlaixi, 
by  Chalmers  Roberts;  River  Gamblers  of  Old 
Steamboat  Days,  by  G.  W.  Ogden,  and  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Life  Instu'ance  Man. 
Booker  T.  Washington  continues  his  series 
of  economic  studies  entitled  Work  with  the 
Hands.  Among  the  fiction  may  be  mentioned 
The  Way  of  the  Wind,  by  the  Author  of  an 
Englishm&n*s  Love  trcttefs;  The  Shadows  on 
the  Wall,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkitts-Freeman ;  and 
The  Admonition  of  Cain,  by  Charles  Carey< 
The  first  instalment  of  Elia  W.  Peattie's  story, 
The  Place  of  Dragons,  begins  in  this  ntimber. 

*** 

The  principal  feature  of  Frank  Leslie'^ 
popular  monthly  for  March  is  The  Floor  of  the 
Pacific,  by  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Meehan,  which  is 
the  first  record  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Government  scientific  expeditions  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Albatross.  Ernest  W.  Homung 
contributes  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel, 
Denis  Dent.  A  Princess  Listens  is  a  well 
written  and  well  illustrated  short  story  by 
Roy  Rolfe  Gilson.  An  interesting  character 
sketch  of  John  Drew  is  contributed  by  F.  S. 
Hoppin  Jr.  Short  and  entertaining  stories 
are  those  by  Kenneth  Brown  and  the  well 
known  writers,  Maarten  Maartens  and  C.  G.  D. 
Roberts. 

*** 
The  last  issue  of  the  Metropolitan  under  its 
old  management  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  work 
done  by  that  magazine.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  old  magazine  from  a  literary  . 
standpoint,  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  it 
attempted  to  do  it  did  well.  If  in  changing 
the  character  of  the  magazine  its  new  pro- 
prietor can  preserve  a  comparative  degree  of 
excellence,  he  will  have  a  magazine  of  which 
to  be  pioud. 

♦*♦ 
Country  Life  in  America  for  March  is  a 
double  number  and  is  devoted  to  gardening. 
It  is  replete  with  pictures  of  flowers  and  plants. 
The  editor  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
on  The  Home-Garden.  Other  articles  on 
Gardening   are:    A   Japanese    Garden   in   an 
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American  Yard,  by  William  Verbeck;  How  to 
Make  a  Formal  Garden,  by  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning; and  The  Home  Vegetable  Garden,  by 
T.  Greiner.  There  are  the  usual  and  useful 
Practical  Notes  for  the  Amateur.  The  number 
is  exceptionally  well  illustrated. 

*♦* 
Each  new  issue  of  Outing  but  accentuates 
how  much  that  magazine  is  improving  and 
how  excellent  it  is.  It  is  quite  useless  to  single 
out  any  special  article  in  the  March  issue, 
in  that  all  are  equally  excellent.  Prom  the 
artistic  side  the  illustrations  are  all  that  can  be 
asked.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  treating  of  the 
whole  of  out-of-door  life,  of  sports  and  animal 
character,  are  written  with  great  charm  and 
embellished  with  delightful  photographs  and 
drawings.  ^ 

The  Marvelous  Development  of  the  Trolley 
Car  System,  Showing  the  War  on  the  Loco- 
motive, is  the  opening  feature  of  McClure's. 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  continues  her  history  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Frank  H.  Spearman 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  striking  personality  of 
John  L.  Whitman,  Jailer  of  Cook  County  Jail, 
Chicago.  In  The  Shamelessness  of  St.  Louis, 
Lincoln  Steffens  adds  a  companion  picture  to 
his  The  Shame  of  Minneapolis.  Amongst  the 
fiction,  Stewart  Edward  White  has  another 
fine  story  of  the  lumber  district.  The  illus- 
trations,  which   are  especially  good,   are  by 


Thomas  Pogarty.  An  excellent  little  tale  by 
Lloyd  Osboume  is  entitled  Forty  Years 
Between.  A  Castle  in  Spain  shows  Justice 
Miles  Forman  at  his  best. 

*♦* 
The  first  paper  of  Recollections  of  Dis- 
tinguished Europeans  which  signalizes  the 
March  Criterion  is  on  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, and  is  contributed  by  Gen.  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Charles  Henry  Meltser  con- 
tinues his  articles  on  the  drama  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Nature  and  Effect  in  Drama. 
John  Uri  Lloyd's  story,  Why  a  Kentuckian 
Stands  with  His  Back  to  the  Stove,  is  the  most 
prominent  piece  of  fiction  in  the  number. 
Other  stories  are  contributed  by  Duffield 
Osborne,  Emery  Pottle,  "Private"  Jones, 
Myrtle  Reed,  and  Frederick  H.  Semoury. 
A  longer  and  a  continued  work  of  fiction  is  A 
Romance  of  a  French  Salon,  by  Stuart  Henry. 

♦** 
The  March  New  England  is  a  delightful 
number  of  varied  interest,  but  no  uncertain 
pleasure.  The  opening  feature,  Water  Craft 
of  the  World,  by  Randolph  I.  Geare  is  a  delight- 
ful description  of  all  sorts  of  boats,  antique 
and  modem.  There  are  several  good  papers 
of  historical  import,  including  Early  Explora- 
tions of  the  New  England  Coast,  by  Hyman 
Askowith,  and  The  Maryland  Tea  Party,  by 
John  Ellery  Tuttle.  The  fiction  and  poetry 
are  worthy. 
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Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical 

Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,  The Chautauquan 

Drew,  Tohn Frank  Leslie's 

Feminine  Whistler,  The  .* Metropolitan 

First  Night,  The Frank  Leslie's 

Home  Alade  "Mission"  Furniture. .  W.  Home  Comp. 

House  of  Hackett.  The Metropolitan 

How  to  Succeed  On  the  Stage Metropolitan 

Military  Manceuvers  on  the  Stage Metropolitan 

Mission  of  the  Artist.  The Metropolitan 

Nature  and  Effect  in  Drama Cnterion 

Nature  Love  Among  the  Poets  of  Ancient  Greece 

New  England 

*01d  Pewter Chambers's 

Portrait  Etcher  and  His  Art,  The Metropolitan 

Some  Impressions  of  an  Opera  Singer. .  Metropolitan 

*Stage.  The Comhill 

Staining  Woodwork W.  Home  Comp. 

U.  S.  as  an  Art  Center,  The Chautauquan 

*Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly  and 
foreign  magazines. 


Biographical  and  Reminiscent 

Chamberlain,  Joseph Everybody *s 

Evans,  Oliver   Criterion 

Gladstone,  Wm.  Ewart Criterion 

♦Great  Merchant  Seaman,  A Comhill 

*McCalmont,  Colonel  Harry Badminton 

Next  Head  of  the  Army,  The Munsey's 

Remington,  Frederic Outing 

Sartain,  William New  Bngland 

♦Thiers,  M Comhill 

♦Viscountess  Beaconsfield Gentleman'^ 

Whitman — Tamer  of  Men McClurc'^ 

Essays  and  Miscellany 
Academic  Freedom  in  Theory  and  Prac^ce .  Atlantic 

American  Westminster  Abbey Munsey*! 

♦At  Sea  in  Time  of  War Chambers*! 

♦Before  Humor Comlul! 

Came|:ie  Institution  at  Washington.  Woiid's  Wcr* 
Conceits  from  the  Old  Cook  Books. . . .  £verybodvV 

Elephant  Catchers,  The Bv^rybodV 

False  Gypsies Atlantj 
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^Giant  among  Seals,  A Knowledge 

^Goatherd  of  Granada,  The Leisnre  Hour 

^Goethe's  Art  of  Living Gentleman's 

^History  in  Our  Village  Schools Gentleman's 

♦Hogg  and  His  Poetnr,  James Good  Words 

How  a  Great  City  Is  Kc^t  Qean  . .  W.  Home  Comp. 

King  Richard  II    Haxpers 

♦Literary  Tendences  of  the  Day Leisure  Hour 

♦London  Landlady Chambers's 

♦Biine  Base  in  Mine  Inn Chambers's 

Munsey  on  Journalism,  Mr Munsey's 

Order  of  Merit,  The Munsey's 

Public  School  Teaching World's  Work 

Real  and  Sham  Natural  History Atlantic 

Rearward  Study  of  Character,  A Metropolitan 

♦Rhodes  Scholarship  in  U.  S.,  The Comhill 

School  Gardens Country  Life 

Steerage  Passengers,  The W.  Home  Comp. 

♦Stud  Book  of  the  18th  Century,  The.  .Badminton 

♦Suburbs  of  Keats  and  Lamb,  The Leisure  Hour 

Unexpected,  The Harper's 

♦Ups  and  Downs  of  Old  Books Leisure  Hotir 

WaterCraft  of  the  World New  England 

Workings  of  a  Modem  Hotel,  The World's  Work 

Writing  of  History,  The Atlantic 

Historical,  National,  Political 

Dutch  Pounding  of  New  York Harper's 

Early  Explorations  of  the  New  England  Coast 

New  England 

Floor  of  the  Pacific,  The Frank  Leslie's 

German  Interests  in  South  America  and  German 

Tendencies World's  Work 

♦Governmental  Secret Chambers's 

Great  Questions  Out  of  the  Venezuelan  Trouble 

....7 World's  Work 

Humors  of  Congress Century 

Hundred  Years  of  the  Ohio World's  Work 

Letter  from  Germany,  A    Atlantic 

Maryland  Tea  Party,  The New  England 

Montgomenr's  Struggle  for  Quebec Century 

Municipal  Character  and  Achievements  of  Chicago 

....:. World's  Work 

New  England  in  American  Colonial  Literature 

New  England 

Princes  of  India,  The Munsey's 

♦Saracens  in  Sicily,  The Gentleman's 

Saxon  and  Slav Chautauquan 

♦South  Africa  Once  and  Again Comhill 

Statement  of  the  American  Aim World's  Work 

Religiotis  and  Philosophical 

American  Sisterhoods Munsey's 

♦Church  of  the  Inmiortal  "V^sdom,  The . .  Knowledge 
How  Modem  Science  Proves  the  Bible  Tme 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

♦Scott  as  aChurchman Chambers's 

Sunday-School  in  a  Russian  Village. .  Chautauquan 
What  the  Baptists  are  Doing  to  Setter  Mankind. 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

Scientific  and  Industrial 

♦Alchemy  New  and  Old Leisure  Hour 

•AH  about  Indigo  in  Salvador Chambers's 

America  the  Cradle  of  Asia Harper's 

^Animal  Wind-Baw Knowledge 

•Astronomy  of  the  unseen Comhill 

•Beginmngs  of  Plant  Life,  The Good  Words 

♦Chemistry  of  the  Stars,  The Knowledge 

•Piglitins  the  Flames Chambers's 


Machines  That  Peel  and  See W.  Home  Comp. 

Man  Traps  and  Spring  Gtms Outing 

Marconi's  Station  at  Cape  Cod New  England 

♦Motor-Bicycle  and  Its  Future,  The Chambers's 

Outlook  to  Space,  An Century 

♦Path  of  the  Moon,  The Knowledge 

Real  and  Sham  Natural  History Atlantic 

Recent  Advances  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  W.  Work 

Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Forum » .  Harper's 

Saving  the  Southern  Forests World's  Work 

♦Science  Follows  Nature Gentleman's 

♦Sea  Flowers Leisure  Hour 

Some  Modem  Pests  and  Perils New  England 

♦Some  Records  of  the  Past Chambers's 

♦Superseding  of  Brains,  The Chambers's 

War  on  the  Locomotive,  The McClure's 

What  Shall  We  Be? Century 

Sodologic  and  Economic  * 

Chica«>  Board  of  Trade,  The Century 

Civic  Progress Chautauquan 

Commercial  Wireless  Telegraphy World's  Work 

♦Croso-Fertifisation  in  Sociology Knowledge 

Fight  for  Atlantic  Commerce,  The Munsey s 

Home  Problems Chautauquan 

Improvement  of  the  Back  Yard,  The . .  Country  Life 

Intellectual  Unionism Lippincott's 

Other  Side  of  Boss,  The Lippincott's 

Question  of  Franchises,  The Atlantic 

Rural  Improvement  Societies Lippincotts 

Shamelessness  of  St.  Louis,  The McClure's 

Tobacco  War,  The Frank  Leslie's 

Toilers  of  the  Home Everybody's 

World-Legislature,  A Atlantic 

Travel,  Sport  and  Out-of-Doors 

Beaver  Ways Outing 

♦Cock  Shooting  in  Canada Badminton 

♦Foes  of  B^am,  The Gentleman's 

♦Golf  in  Ireland Badminton 

Great  Northwest,  The Century 

Hampstead Harper  s 

Home  Garden,  The Country  Life 

Home  Vegetable  Garden Country  Life 

How  to  MiJce  a  Formal  Garden Country  Life 

Htmting  in  Western  Alaska Outing 

Ice  Fismng  at  Chautauqua Chautauquan 

In  the  Dismal  Swamp Frank  Leslie's 

In  the  Gateway  of  Nations Century 

Japanese  Garden  in  an  American  Yard,  A 

Country  Life 

Lost  on  the  Khojak Outing 

Modem  Gladiator,  The  ...    Outing 

My  Cotmtry  Home Country  Life 

Of  Sport  and  Country  Life Outing 

Our  Tyrol  and  Its  Types Harper's 

People  from  the  East,  A Harper's 

♦Poisoned  Eden,  X Chambers's 

Reading  Journey  Through  Russia,  A  .Chautauquan 

♦Rugby  football  in  France Badminton 

Sargent  Home,  near  Boston,  The Coimtry  Life 

♦Saentific  Trapper,  The Chambers's 

Shooting  with  the  King  at  Sandringham Outing 

♦Sport  in  Southern  India Leisure  Hour 

"Squatter's"  Last  Stand,  The Metropolitan 

♦Wnere  Poisonous  Snakes  Are  Pampered.  .Chamb. 

White  Carnival,  The Outing 

Winged  Snowshoer  of  the  North  Land,  The . .  Outing 
♦Winter  Trout  Fishing  in  British  Columbia .  Badmin 
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Over     the     Wine     and     Walnuts* 


A  CHEERFUL  VIEW 

Two  tnen  who  had  been  sitting  together  in 
the  seat  near  the  door  of  a  railway  car  became 
engaged  in  an  animated  controversy,  and  their 
loud  voices  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  passengers.  Suddenly  one  of  them  arose 
and  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  appeal  to  you  to 
decide  a  disputed  point.  My  friend  here  insists 
that  not  more  than  three  people  out  of  every 
five  believe  they  have  sotils.  I  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  humanity  than  that.  Will  all 
of  you  who  believe  you  have  souls  raise  your 
right  hands?" 

Every  hand  in  the  car  went  up. 

**  Thank  you,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "  Keep 
them  up  just  a  minute.  Now  will  all  of  you 
who  believe  in  a  hereafter  please  raise  your  left 
hand  also?" 

Every  hand   in  the  car  went  up. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "Now  while  all  of 
you  have  your  hands  raised,"  he  continued, 
drawing  a  pair  of  revolvers,  and  leveling  them, 
"my  friend  here  will  go  down  the  aisle  and 
relieve  you  cA  whatever  valuable  articles  you 
may  have.     Lively  now,  Jim." 


THE  PSOFESSOII  ADVICE 

A  venerable  professor  of  a  noted  medical 
college  was  addressing  the  graduating  class. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  out 
into  the  world  of  action.  You  will  likely  fol- 
low in  some  degree  the  example  of  those  who 
have  preceded  you.  Among  other  things  you 
may  marry.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  kind  to 
your  wives.  Be  patient  with  them.  Do  not 
fret  under  petty  domestic  trials.  When  one  of 
you  asks  your  wife  to  go  driving,  do  not 
worry  if  she  is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time. 
Have  a  treatise  on  your  specialty  always  with 
you.  Read  it  while  you  wait,  and  I  asstu^  you, 
gentlemen,"  and  the  professor's  kindly  smile 
seemed  to  show  a  trace  of  irony,  "you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  vast  amount  of  information 
you  will  acquire  in  this  way." 

UNITED  ACCOMMODATIONS 

An  American  family  now  residing  in  Mexico 
think  they  have  a  very  good  joke  at  the  expense 
of  a  young  lady  from  the  States  who  came  to 
make  them  a  visit  recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H met  her  at  the  train,  and  she  introduced 


a  distinguished-looking  gentleman  •  who  had 
made  her  acquaintance  on  the  trip,  and  as  they 
were  leaving  the  station  she  invited  him  to  call. 

"Does  your  friend  know  our  address?" 
inquired  Mrs.  H . 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Wisconsin,  airily;  "I 
told  him  Apartado  29.  I  remembered  it 
from  having  written  it  on  your  letters  so  often, 
you  know.  And,"  she  added,  complacently, 
"I  was  very  proud  of  knowing  so  much 
Mexican." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  H ,  as  they  were  driv- 
ing off,  "  I  suppose  you  are  expecting  to  put  up 
with  all  sorts  of  deprivations  down  here  in 
this  queer  cotmtry,  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  likely  to  find  your  quar- 
ters uncomfortably  crowded,  especially  for 
entertaining." 

"Why,  won't  your  parlor  hold  two?" 

**Well,  yes,  I  think  our  parlor  will,  but  I  have 
my  doubts  about  our  post-ofl5ce  box!" 


AT  A  TNEOtOnilST  DOAIDINMIOUSE 

I  have  my  meals  at  a  boarding-house  in 
Twenty-fifth  street,  where  most  of  the  people 
are,  or  suppose  themselves  to  be,  Theosophists, 
writes  a  Drawer  reader.  The  landlady,  a 
bustling,  capable,  kind-hearted  woman,  is  a 
thorough  going  believer,  and  from  time  to  time 
has  some  of  these  various  Swamis  to  dinner- 
handsome,  dark-complexioned  persons,  with 
names  that  few  people  can  pronounce,  but 
which  she,  from  having  been  brought  up  among 
just  such  folks  among  the  hills  of  Connecticut, 
has  as  pat  as  you  or  I  can  say  Smith  and 
Robinson.  As  is  natural,  the  talk  here  runs 
very  much  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  Theoso- 
phist  faith — ^reincamations  and  the  like.  The 
waiters  are  Dennis,  an  Irishman,  and  Elijah, 
a  colored  man,  who  have  in  some  degree  caught 
the  Theosophist  contagion.  At  any  rate  they 
must  discuss  the  subject  together,  if  I  may 
judge  from  a  remark  I  heard  Dennis  drop  lately. 
There  is  a  man  and  his  wife  at  this  boarding- 
house  who  are  very  fond  of  nuts.  They  ask 
for  them  at  breakfast,  eat  a  great  many,  and 
make  a  good  deal  of  litter,  which  the  servants 
do  not  like.  As  Dennis  was  carrying  off  the 
d^ris  the  other  morning  he  was  heard  to  say 
to  Elijah,  "Shure,  at  their  next  reincarnation, 
bedad,  they'll  be  squirrels  I " 
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Sdiy  in^s     of     the     Children 


The  nice,  clean,  well-dressed  boy  gazed  long- 
ingly at  the  gutter-urchins  with  their  damp  bundles 
of  newspapers  and  matches.  Their  activity  and 
independence  had  an  unspeakable  charm  for  him, 
and  after  a  severe  inward  struggle  |  he  left  his 
doorway  and  sought  one  of  the  muddy  little  news- 
agents. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  should  be  able 
to  earn  money  as  you  do  if  I  bougit  some  papers 
and  came  to  this  comer  to  sell  them  ? " 
"What  does  the  likes  o'  you  want  sellin*  papers?" 
"  I'm  tired  of  being  idle  at  home." 
"Well,"  said  the  newsboy,  seriously,  "d'yer  think 
you  can  hold  a  quire  o'  papers  in  one  'and,  race  like  a 
motor,  lick  two  or  three  boys  bigger'n  yourself  with 
one  hand  while  yer  keeps  two  more  orf  with  yer 
feet,  while  yer  takes  a  toff's  ha'penny,  an'  yells  *  All 
the  winners  I'  all  the  time?" 

"N-o,  I  don't,"  replied  the  little,  well-dressed 
bov. 

*  Then  yer  no  TOod  in  the  newspaper  biz,"  said  the 
ragged  boy.  "You'd  better  get  yer  people  ter 
'prentice  yer  to  the  clergy,  or  somethin'  hght." 

Father:  This  is  going  to  htut  me  more  than 

you,  my  son. 

Son:  Hold  on,  pop!  Please  remember  that  I'm 
the  consumer  in  this  case,  and  you're  the  striker  and 
operator. 

^Youthful  Jack:  Oh,  mother,  I  do  love  cake! 

It's  awful  nice. 

Mother  (reproving:ly) :  You  should  not  say  you 
"love"  cake — say"hke."  Donotsay"awful''--say 
"very."  Do  not  say  * 'nice" — say  "good."  And,  by 
theway,the  word  "oh"  should  dc  omitted.  Now, 
my  dear,  repeat  the  sentence  correctly. 
Tack:  I  like  cake;  it's  very  good. 
Mother:   That's  better. 

Jack  (with  an  air  of  disgust) :  It  sounds  as  if  I 
was  only  talking  'bout  bread. 

Tommy   (unwillingly  studious,  to  favorite 

auntie,  who  considers  "the  dearboy  so  overworked") : 
Oh,  auntie,  I'm  so  bad  I 
Auntie  (with  tender  sympathy) :  Where, dear? 
Tommy:  In  my  French. 

^Little  Jack:  What  did  papa  mean  by  saying 

that  he  vras  captain  of  this  ship  r 

Ma:  Oh,  that  is  only  his  way  of  saying  that  he  is 
the  head  of  the  house. 

Little  Jack:  Then  if  pa  is  the  captain,  what  are 
you? 
Ma:  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  the  pilot. 
Little  Jack:  Oh,  yes;  and  then  1  must  be  the  com- 
pass? 
Ma:  The  compass  I   Why  the  compass? 
Little  Jack:    Why,  the  captain  and  pilot  are 
always  boxing  the  compass,  you  know. 

"What   arc  the  chief  products   of  South 

America?"  asked  the  school  teacher.     "Tommy 
Taddells,  you  may  answer." 

"Rubber,  coffee,  ultimatums  and  insurrections," 
replied  Tommy. 

Teacher:  Bessie,  name  one  bird  that  is  now 

extinct.  • 


Little  Bessie:  Dick! 

Teacher:  Dick?    What  sort  of  a  bird  is  that? 

Little  Bessie :  Our  canary — ^the  cat  extincted  him ! 

Rupert:   I  say,  papa,  Ethel  is  so  tired,  and 

she  would  so  like  to  have  ja  ride.  Couldn't  you  turn 
me  into  a  little  donkey? 

Papa:  What  do  you  mean,  Rupert?  You're 
talking  dreadful  nonsense  1 

Rupert:  Why,  papa,  I've  yeard  uncle  say  you're 
always  making  a  great  ass  of  yourself,  so  you  might 
this  time  just  make  a  little  donkey  of  me  I 

"Boo-hoo-hoo!"    roared    Sammy;    "Billy's 

eaten  all  my  cake.'* 

"You  said  I  might  have  a  bite,"  said  Billy,  "and 
it  isn't  my  fatdt  if  my  bite  is  as  big  as  your  cake." 

It  was  at  dinner,  and  there  had  been  chicken, 

of  which  the  little  daughter  of  the  house  had  par- 
taken with  great  freedom.  "I  want  some  more 
chicken,"  said  Frances.  "  I  think  you  have  had  as 
much  as  is  good  for  you,  dear,"  replied  Frances's 
manmia.  "I  want  more."  And  Frances  pouted. 
"  You  can't  havefmore  now;  but  here  is  a  wishbone 
that  you  and  mamma  can  pull.  That  will  be  fun. 
You  pull  one  side  and  1 11  pull  the  other,  and 
whoevergets  the  longer  end  can  have  her  wish  come 
true,  "miy,  baby,  you've  got  it !  What  was  your 
wish,  Frances?"  "f  wish  for  some  more  chicken," 
said  Frances,  promptly.     She  got  it  this  time. 

Uncle  (trotting  Harry  on  his  knee) :  Do  you 

like  this,  my  boy? 

Harry:  Pretty  well;  but  I  rode  on  a  real  donkey 
the  other  day  at  the  Zoo. 

Landlord:   I've  called  to  collect  the  rent. 

Little  Boy:  Please,  sir,  mamma's  out  and  forgot 
to  leave  it. 

Landlord:  How  do  you  know  she  forgot  it? 

Little  Boy:  Because  she  said  so. 

^Tommy:    Papa,  what's  an  average? 

Papa  (hesitatingly):  Well,  my  son,  it's — ^well— 
what  do  you  think  it  is? 

Tommy — I  guess  it's  the  bottom  of  a  hen's  nest. 

Papa:  Great  Scott  1  What  do  you  mean? 

Tommy:  Every  time  I  read  about  a  wonderful 
hen,  it  says  she  laid  so  many  eggs  on  an  average.' 

Little  Girl:  If  I  was  teacher  I'd  make  every- 
body behave. 

Aimtie:   How  would  you  accomplish  that? 

Little  Girl:  Very  easy.  When  girls  was  bad  I'd 
tell  them  they  didn't  look  pretty;  and  when  little 
boys  was  bad  I'd  make  them  sit  with  the  girls,  and 
when  big  boys  was  bad  I  wouldn't  let  them  sit  with 
the  girls. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Bobby,"  said  his  mother,  "  that 

when  I  tell  your  father  what  a  nau^ty  boy  you've 
been  he  will  punish  you  severely." 

"Have  you  got  to  tell  him?"  asked  Bobby, 
earnestly. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  shall  tell  him  immediately  after 
dinner." 

The  look  of  concern  on  Bobby's  face  deepened. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  he,  give  him  a  better 
dinner  than  usual.  You  might  do  that  much  for 
me." 
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Wit     and    Humor     of    the     Press 


Miss  Eva — So  your  youngest  son  is  called 
Bggnog.  That's  a  funny  name  for  a  boy.  Aunt 
Hannah — Well,  yo'  see,  missis,  det  cullud  woman 
next  doah  named  her  twins  Tom  and  Jerry,  an'  I 
didn't  want  to  be  outdone.^-C/it^^o  Daily  News. 

^"Have  you  any  two-cent  stamps  J^"  inquired 

the  victim,  after  paying  his  biU  at  the  Bong  Tong 
Hotel.  "  I  think  so,  replied  the  clerk;  **  how  many 
do  you  want?"  "How  much  are  they  apiece?" — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Old  Crusteigh — How  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  kiss 

my  daughter  last  night  on  the  dark  piazza?  Young 
Gayboy — Gad,  now  that  I've  seen  her  by  daylight, 
I  wonder  myself. — Smart  Set. 

First  Matinee  Girl — ^That  woman  looks  like  an 
actress.  Do  you  know  what  her  name  is?  Second 
Matinee  Girl---She  was  a  Miss  Ethel  Johnson  before 
she  married  George  BiUines,  whose  stage  name  is 
Alfred  de  Vere,  but  she  is  Known  professionally  as 
Buphemia  Frothingham. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Helen — ^Why  is  it  novels  always  have  a  good 

ending?  Sue — ^Well,  the  one  I  read  yesterday 
didn't  have  a  good  ending.  Helen — It  didn't  ?  Sue — 
No ; mamma  threw  it  in  the^re.^Philadelphia  Record. 

Politician — Congratulations,    Sarah.      I've 

been  nominated.  SarsSi  (with  delight) — Honestly? 
Politician — What  difference  does  that  make? 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

**  Give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  my  paint- 
ing," requested  D'Auber.  "It's  worthless," 
replied  Cynicus.  "Yes;  I  know  it's  worthless,  but 
let  me  have  it,  anyway. ' ' — Philadelphia  Record. 

First  she  wondered  if  any  man  was  reallv 

worthy  of  her.  Yes.  Then  she  wondered  which 
man  was  the  most  worthy  of  her.  Yes.  Then  she 
wondered  which  of  several  worthv  men  ^e  had 
refused  would  come  back  to  her.  Yes.  And  then 
she  began  to  wonder  what  man  she  could  get. — Tit- 
Bits. 

' "They  tell  me  you  have  cured  yourself  of 

chronic  insomnia."  "Yes;  I'm  completelv  cured." 
"  It  must  be  a  great  relief."  "  Relief  I  I  shotdd  say 
it  was.  Why,  I  lie  awake  half  the  night  thinking 
how  I  used  to  suffer  from  it." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"  To  prove  that  I  love  vou,"  wrote  a  Georjg;ia 

swain  to  his  sweetheart,  'U'm  about  to  dnnk 
carbolic  add  for  you,  an'  carbolic  add  is  the  most 
painfullest  of  drinks  1 "  To  which  the  voung  woman 
replied  briefly  and  with  sympathy:  *  Ef  you  haint 
already  done  drinked  it,  an'  your  mind  is  made  up, 
why  don't  you  come  up  to  the  house  an'  let  dacPs 
mule  kick  you?  It's  more  sudden,  an',  what's 
more,  you'd  never  know  it." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

^The  Widow — I  want  a  man  to  do  odd  jobs 

about  the  house,  run  on  errands,  one  that  never 
answers  back,  and  is  always  readv  to  do  my  bidding. 
Applicant — You're  looking  for  a  nusband,  ma'am. — 
New  York  Life. 

"  Have  you  read  that  artide  in  this  month's 

Million  Magazme  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  and 
thdr  effects  on  the  price  of  com?"  "No;  haven't 
got  that  far.  lust  finished  the  first  half  of  the 
advertisements.  — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 


"Charley,  dear,"  said  ^ung  Mrs.  Torkixis, 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  conceal  it  from  me  when  you 
bet  on  a  horse  race."  "Won't  you  be  angry  if  I 
lose  ?  "  "  Not  as  angrv  as  I  would  be  if  you  were  to 
win  and  not  let  me  know  about  it." — Washingion 
Evening  Star. 

^Tourist  (in  South  America) — You  certainly 

do  have  a  great  many  insurrections.  Native — ^Yes; 
our  insurrections  are  as  frequent  as  vour  strikes; 
but,  fortimately,  not  so  serious. — Puck. 

Miss  de  Style— 5he  recdved  a  great  many 

calls  New  Year's  Day.  Miss  Gunbusta— Very 
popular,  I  presume.  Miss  de  Style — Oh,  no;  she 
works  a  switchboard  in  a  telephone  office. — Ex- 
change. 

^Tenant — I  came  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  my 

cellar  is  full  of  water.  Landlord — ^Well,  what  of  it  ? 
You  surely  did  not  expect  a  cellar  ftdl  of  champagne 
for  ten  dollars  a  month,  did  you? — Baltimore 
American. 

^" Is  he  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice?" 

"Gad,  yes !  Why  say  I  That  chap  's  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  an  infant  industry!" — Puck. 

Higbee — Our  friend  Ranck  is  in  Europe  now, 

isn't  he?  Jigbee — ^Yes,  and  he  must  be  traveling 
under  the  name  of  StromboU.  Higbee — ^What 
makes  you  think  so  ?  Jigbee — ^A  dispatd  from  Italy 
the  other  day  said  StromboU  began  to  smoke  yes- 
terday and  the  people  of  the  ndghborhood  at  once 
packed  up  and  moved  away. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mrs.   Highblower — Elsie,   you  never  speak 

outside  of  the  quarrels  between  your  papa  and 
myself,  do  you?  Elsie — Oh,  no,  mamma.  But 
whenever  you  are  pleasant  to  each  other  I  always 
mention  it. — New  York  Life. 

Magistrate — Drunk    again.    Uncle    Rasttis? 

Aren't  you  ashamed  to  be  seen  here  so  often? 
Uncle  Rastus — 'Deed  Ah  ain't,  yo*  Honah.  Dis 
am  respecterble  'long  side  o'  some  o'  de  places  whar 
Ah  is  seen. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

^Willie — ^What  did  you  see  abroad,  Archie? 

Archie — I  don't  remember  exactly;  but  I  did  three 
countries  more  than  Reggie  did  in  the  same  time. — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

He — ^You  think  this  machine  was  a  poor 

investment!  I  don't  see  why.  She — ^Well!  the 
Scorchers  only  paid  a  thousand  for  theirs,  and 
they've  already  had  their  names  in  the  paper  five 
times. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Editor — ^You  want  to  be  sure,  Miss  Scratch- 

in^on,  that  all  the  historical  data  of  your  novel  is 
strictly  correct.  Miss  Scratchington — Don't  worry 
about  that,  dear  sir;  people  who  know  history  never 
read  historical  novels. — Brooklyn  Life. 

Kate — Fred  proposed  to  me  last  evening! 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  Constance — Really,  I 
don't  know  what  to  think.  It  doesn't  seem  possible , 
does  it,  dear? — Boston  Eve.  Transcript. 

"I believe,"  said  the  young  phyddan,  "that 

bad  cooks  supply  us  with  half  our  patients.*' 

"That's  rignt,"  rejoined  the  old  doctor.  "And 
rood  cooks  supply  us  with  the  other  halV --—Chicago 
views. 
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0  p  e  n     >^      ^      ^ 

Talks      ^      With      yff 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


All  queries  for  this  department  must  be 
short,  to  the  point,  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
thej  can  be  reasonably  answered.  Queries 
not  conforming  to  the  above  rules  will  be 
ignored.  Correspondence  concerning  queries 
unanswered  by  the  department  will  be  gladly 
received. 


iJpi 


something    that    will    be 

iomeric  poems. — P.  T.   O'Brien, 


J 38.    Please 
>fal  on  the 
Slwood,  Ind. 

[The  best  introduction  to  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  poems  is  Professor  Jebb's  Homer 
(1837).  Another  work  that  may  be  useftd 
is  Homer  and  the  Epic,  by  Andrew  Lang 
(1892).  The  best  critical  edition  of  the  poems, 
with  brief  notes,  is  that  of  Nauck,  2  vols. 
(1874-79).]  

939-  {0  Would  you  kindly  suggest  the  names 
and  publishers  of  special  works  on  the  events, 
manners,  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  Court  of 
Prance  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  de  Medici? 

(a)  Also  same  rdating  to  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
Queen  of  Navaire.  I  should  like  to  find  special 
works  on  these  subjects,  not  general  history. — Mrs. 
L.  £  Smith,  MitcheU,  So.  Dak. 

[(i)     For  the  best  information  on  this  sub- 
ject you  had  better  go  to  the  French  and  con- 
sult the  great  History  of  France,  by  Lavisse, 
Hachette  et  Cie,  Paris.     Les  Femmes  de  la 
Cour    des    Demier's    Valois,   by   |Imbert    de 
Saint-Amand,  would  likewise  be  of  service. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work 
published    by    Scribner's    tmder    the    title, 
Women  of  the  Valois  Court.     A  work  in  Eng- 
lish,   The  Girlhood  of  Catharine  de   Medici, 
by    A«     T.   TroUope,    might   also   be  useful. 
(2)     For  information  concerning  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret,  consult  the  Dictionnaire  Larousse,   Le 
Mariage  de  Jeanne  d'Albret,  by  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Ruble,  Paris  (1877),  and  Life  in  Italy  and 
France  In  the  Olden  Time,  by  J.  C.  Colquhoun.] 


940.     Below  are  three  quotations  I  would  like  to 
find: 

'*He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  she  drew  an 
ansel  down." — Dryden. 

There  ^rere  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered 
70a  may  hear  in  a  htmdred  men." — Holmes. 
"I  remember,  I  remember. 

How  my  childhood  fleeted  by; 
The  mirth  of  its  December, 

The  warmth  of  itsjuly." — Hood. 

— ^Warren  C  Weagar,  Copley,  Ohio. 


9^1.  (x)  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  the  medical 
work  compiled  by  Kraft-Ebbing  and  Chaddock  is 
still  out  of  print?  I  am  unable  to  find  its  present 
publishers.  What  other  works  translated  into 
English  has  Kraft-Ebbing  written? 

(2)  Is  any  unexpurgated  edition  of  Honors  de 
Balzac  sold  in  any  other  way  than  by  subscription? 

(3)  Please  tell  me  whether  the  poem.  The 
Nightingales,  was  written  by  Robert  Browning  or 
by  his  wife? — E.  G.  Bedford,  239  South  Marina 
street,  Prescott,  Ariz. 

[(i)  The  work  by  Kraft-Ebbing  and  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  C.  G.  Chaddock  is 
not  out  of  print  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  F.  A. 
Davis  Co.,  Medical  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
It  is  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  then  oi^y  to 
lawyers  and  physicians.  Another  book  by 
Kraft-Ebbing,  and  translated  into  English,  is 
A  Text-Book  on  Insanity.  (2)  The  Author- 
ized Edition,  edited  by  George  Saintsbury, 
London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  (3)  It  was  not 
written  by  Robert  Browning.  It  may  have 
been  by  Mrs.  Browning.] 


9^2  (i)  Can  you  inform  where  I  can  get  the 
works  of  Geoi^ge  Meredith,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Henry  James,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell? 

(a)  Also  the  following  novels,  author  unknown: 
Jane  Shore,  Granby,  Jews  Daughter,  and  Annie 
Grey. 

(3)  Where  can  I  get  a  complete  catalogue  of  all 
standard  novels  written  withm  the  last  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years? — Mrs.  B.  R.  Catdkett,  Eliza- 
beth. Pa. 

[(x)  Meredith  (Scribner's),  Trollope  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.),  James  (Harper's,  MacmUlan's, 
and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Gaskell 
(Scribner's.)  (a)  We  don't  know.  (3)  We 
only  know  of  the  Publishers'  Trade  List 
Annual,  New  York.] 


943  (i)  Is  there  any  allegorical  signification  in 
Straker's  story,  Dracula?  Is  there  any  hidden 
meaning  in  the  book? 

(a)  Who  are  Thomas  Hardy's  publishers  in 
America? — L.  P.  Valentine,  Clay  Center.  Kan. 

[(i)  Never  having  read  the  work,  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  has  a  hidden  meaning  or 
not.  We  are  curious,  and  shall  try  to  read  it. 
(a)     Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.] 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS 


944  (i)  In  what  succession  should  Darwin's 
books  be  read? 

(a)  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  weekly  or 
monthly  magazine  for  a  girl  of  twelve? — ^J.  M.  Daris, 
Portland,  Ore. 

[(i.)  The  order  of  succession  is  purely 
arbitrary.  For  his  theory  of  biological  evo- 
lution, his  Origin  of  Species  should  be  read  first. 
It  may  be  followed  by  the  Descent  of  Man, 
and  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animals.  For  his  theories  on  Natural 
History,  Geology,  and  Zoology,  it  might  be 
well  to  begin  with  Journal  of  Researches  into 
the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Cotmtries  Visited  During  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S.  Beagle.  This  may  be  followed  by  a 
Naturalist's  Voyage,  The  Structure  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Coral  Reefs,  etc.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  only  a  suggestion  on  our  part. 
(2)  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  this 
question.] 


9^5'  (i)  I  wish  to  know  if  a  book  entitled 
Eraha,  and  written  by  E.  Francis  Poynter,  is  pub- 
lished in  this  cotmtry  and  who  the  editor  is. 

(2)  Do  you  accept  poems  for  criticism  and  do 
you  ever  print  such  manuscript  provided  they  are 
suitable? — R.  Altrocchi,  Mound  Hope,  Buffalo,  Mo. 

[(i).  We  have  looked  up  this  subject,  but 
without  success.     (2)     We  do  not.] 


946  — ^Will  you  kindly  publish  Kipling's  poem. 
The  Rowers?— Y.  F.  L.  Raschen.  Easton,  Pa. 

THE  ROWERS 

The  banked  oars  fell  an  hundred  strong, 
And  backed  and  threshed  and  ground. 

But  bitter  was  the  rowers'  song 
As  they  brought  the  war  boat  round. 

Th^  had  no  heart  for  the  rally  and  roar 

That  make  the  whaleback  smoke 
When  the  great  blades  cleave  and  hold  and  leave 

As  one  on  the  racing  stroke. 

They  sang:  "  What  reckoning  do  ye  keep, 

And  steer  her  by  what  star. 
If  we  came  unscathed  from  the  Southern  deep 

To  be  wrecked  on  a  Baltic  bar? 

"  Last  night  ye  swore  our  voyage  was  done, 

But  seaward  still  we  go; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  of  a  secret  vow 

Ye  have  made  with  an  open  foe: 

"That  we  must  lie  off  a  lightless  coast 

And  haul  and  back  and  veer 
At  the  will  of  the  breed  that  have  wronged  us  most 

For  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  year. 


*'  There  was  never  a  shame  in  Christendie 

They  laid  not  to  our  door; 
And  ye  sav  we  must  take  the  winter  sea 

And  sail  with  them  once  morel 

"  Look  south !     The  gale  is  scarce  o'er  past 
That  stripped  and  laid  us  down 

When  we  stood  forth,  but  they  stood  fast 
And  prayed  to  see  us  drown. 

"The  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold; 

Our  wotmds  are  bleeding  yet; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 

To  hdp  them  press  for  a  debt! 

"  'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 

That  rise  upon  the  seas 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to-find, 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these? 

*'  Of  evil  times  that  men  could  choose 

On  evil  fate  to  fall. 
What  brooding  judgment  let  ye  loose 

To  pick  the  worst  of  all; 

"  In  sight  of  peace  from  the  narrow  seas. 

O'er  half  tne  world  to  run 
With  a  cheated  crew  to  league  anew 

With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun?** 


947. — I  saw  in  a  child's  magazine  years  ago  a 
little  poem  entitled,  Origin  of  the  Easter  £^ 
C€ui  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  furnish  me  with 
a  copy?— Mrs.  G.  Wnght.  Tate,  Ga. 

948. — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  copies  of 
Hoch  der  Kaiser  and  The  Truce  of  the  Bear?— 
Colton  Woolworth,  Goodwood  Park,  Atchinaon,  Kan. 

[Probably  some  of  our  readers  can  furnish 
you  with  them.] 


949. — Have  you  any  publication  or  macaace 
that  tells  of  the  life  and  works  of  Eugene  Field? 
If  so,  will  you  send  it  on? — ^Mrs.  S.  H.  Chapis. 
Unachilla,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York. 

[Having  no  such  publication  or  magazine  in 
the  ofl&ce,  we  regret  exceedingly  that  we  can- 
not comply  with  your  modest  request  J 


950. — Under  Open  Questions  will  you  kindly 
ask  your  readers  whether  any  one  can  inform  me 
where  the  poem,  The  Death  Watch  in  a  Shattered 
Wail,  is  to  be  found?  The  poem  has  reference  to 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
elocutionists  at  one  time. — ^A.  Reader,  Pindlay, 
Ohio. 

951. — (i)  Will  you  please  tell  me  in  what  oW 
magazine  I  might  find  a  criticism  on  Prisoners  oi 
Hope,  by  Mary  Johnson.  (2)  Please  tell  me  what 
magazine  devotes  a  part  to  the  criticism  of  nev 
Ikxmcs? — ^Lucretia  Darlington,  Manor,  Texas. 

[(i)  We  are  tinable  to  inform  you  in  regard 
to  this  request. 

(a)  Among  many,  we  suggest  The  Bookman. 
The  Critic,  and  The  Reader.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Cfirrent  Lsteratore  annofmced  last  month  a  change  in  its  policy »  brought  about  by  the 
absorption  of  Current  History,  a  magazine  heretofore  pub&shed  in  Boston*  Current  History 
while  not  quite  so  old  as  Current  Literature,  has  lived  an  honorable  life  and  a  useful  one,  mak- 
ing from  month  to  month  a  brief  and  weQ-analyzed  record  of  the  great  events  of  the.  day.  It 
has  devoted  itself  to  contemporaneous  history,  while  Current  Literature,,  more  general  in  its 
scope,  has  busied  itself  in  the  many  diverse  fields  of  the  world's  work*  It  seemed,  therefore, 
quite  proper  that  the  two  publications  should  Join  hands,  and  thus  give  their  combined  fist 
of  subscribers  a  single  magazine  covering  the  broader  area  previously  embraced  by  both*  The 
record  of  the  month's  great  events  will  hereafter  be  the  main  feature  of  Current  Literature* 
This  new  departure  rounds  out  the  plan  of  the  magazine  and  completes  it  as  nothing  etse  CQuId* 
It  broadens  fts  mission  and  doubles  its  worth,  niaking  it  a  bigger  and  a  tetter  publication- 
one  which  must  appeal  to  every  student  of  the  times* 
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Interncttional  Affairs 


The  wQfld  may  fairly  be  said  to 
Aiin^UTiON    h^ve  reached  the  point  where  it 

is  generally  admitted  that  inter- 
national disputes  should  be  settled  by  amicable 
measures  instead  of  appeals  to  arms.  The 
most  comnion  of  these  amicable  measures  are 
diplomatic  negotiation,  good  offices,  confer- 
ences and  congresses,  and  arbitration.  It  is 
now  becoming  common  to  include  in  treaties 
s^>me  provision  for  arbitration  in  cases  of  sub- 
sequent disagreements  in  interpretation.  And 
X\ic  resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  international  questions  ijs  growing 
more  and  more  frequent.  Secretary  True- 
blood,  of  the  American  Peace  Association,  may 
not  unreasonably  declare  that  international 
arbitration  has  now  attained  a  "commanding 
position,"  The  number  of  controversies  set- 
tled in  this  way  increased  from  three  between 


i8io  and  1820  to  more  than  sixty  betweeii  1890 
and  1900.  *'The  whole  number  of  cases:  Arbi- 
trated during  the  century  was  just  under,  two 
hundred,  the  great  majority  of  which  fell 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Thirty-seven 
countries,  practically  all  the  important  nations 
on  the  globe,  participated  in  these  arbitrations, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  taking  the 
lead  with  some  fifty  cases.'*' 

One  provision  of  the  general  International 
Arbitration  Treaty  recommended  by  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  held  in  Mexico  a  year 
ago,  for  adoption  by  the  American  republics, 
is  partictdarly  significant  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  anti-war  feeling  has  advanced  on. this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  even  though  there  seems, 
in  some  quarters,  a  degree  of  indisposition  to 
regard  the  treaty  with  unqualified  approval. 
Heretofore,  in  the  history  of  the  world,   the 
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tendency  among  nations  has  been,  instead  of 
proffering  *'good  offices"  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  combatants,  either  to  stand 
aloof  or  to  act  the  part  of  Paddy  at  Donny- 
brook;  but  in  the  Mexico  treaty  provision  is 
made  for  the  voluntary  act  of  the  peacemaker 
without  his  being  regarded  as  either  a  fool  or  a 
meddler.  The  provision  on  this  point  runs  as 
follows: 

The  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  mediation 
belongs  to  powers  who  are  strangers  to  the  conflict, 
even  during  the  course  of  hostilities.  The  exercise 
of  this  right  shall  never  be  regarded  by  either  of 
the  contending  parties  as  an  imfriendly  act. 

The  part  of  tne  mediator  consists  in  reconciling 
the  opposing  claims  and  appeasing  the  feelings  of 
resentment  which  may  have  arisen  between  the 
States  at  variance. 

The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  at  an  end  when 
once  it  is  declared,  either  br  one  of  the  partios  to  the 
dispute  pr  by  the  mediator  himself,  that  the  methods  ^ 
of  conciliation  proposed  by  him  are  not  accepted.     - 


When  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
™ AMD '55551^"  sion  dissolved  its  sessions  two 
years  ago,  it  was  in  a'  deadlock 
over  the  Alaskan  Boundary-  question.  The 
provision  now  made  for  settling  that,  question 
opens  the  way  for  a  new  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  Cana- 
dian head  and  Senator  Fairbanks  the  Amer- 
ican. About  the  middle  of  February.  Senator 
Fairbanks  communicated  with  Mr.  Laurier 
touching  a  reassembling  of  the  Commission 
with  a  view  to  settling  all  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
other  than  the  Alaskan  Boundary  question. 
As  a  result  of  the  correspondence,  the  Com- 
mission will  meet  again  next  fall,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The 
questions  to  be  considered  are  thus  enumer- 
ated: 

Reciprocity  in  trade. 

Transit  of  merchandise  in  bond  through  the 
territories  of  the  two  countries. 

Transit  of  merchandise  of  one  country  to  be 
delivered  at  points  in  the  other  beyond  the  bound- 
ary. 

Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Great  Lake  fisheries. 

Seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  and  north  Pacific. 

More  complete  definition  of  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  armaments  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  shall  be  allowed  to  maintain  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Alien  labor  laws. 

Enjo>'ment  of  mininsr  rights  by  the  nationals 
of  one  in  the  territory  of  the  other 

Reciprocity  in  wreckage  and  salvage  rights. 

Transportation  of  criminals. 

There  may  be  no  special  significance  in  the 
resolution  introduced  into  the   National  House 


of  Representatives  on  February  25,  by  Mr. 
De  Armand  of  Missouri,  providing  for  inquin' 
whether  Great  Britain,  upon  any  terms  ''honor- 
able to  both  nations  and  satisfactory  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  primarily  affected. 
would  consent  to  cede  to  the  United  States  all 
or  any  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  and 
adjoining  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  in 
due  time  into  one  or  more  States  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  upon  an  equality  with  the  other 
States,"  but  the  resolution  shows  that  the 
question  of  a  imion  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is,  in  one  respect,  like  Shakespeare's 
famous  ghost. 

Last  fall,  speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Minnesota 
Society  of  New  York,  Archbishop  Ireland  prophesied 
such  a  imion.  "There  will  be  no  conquest,  no 
war,"  he.  declared,  but  **the  hearts  across  the 
border  are  already  beating  with  love  for  us,  and 
commerce  and  agnctdture  are  calling  for  espousals." 
Somewhat  later,  however,  in  an  address  in  the  diy 
of  Toronto,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  British  and  Canadian  soldiers  who  ftll 
in  1812-1815,  pon.  Q,  W.  Ross,  Premier  of  Ontario 
made  a  decjatration  against  any  proposition  to 
transfer,  the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
t«  the  United  States. 

The  opposition  in  the  States  to  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Canada  does  much  to  set 
Canadians  against  the  realization  of  Arch- 
bishop Ireland's  dream  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  "from  the  Gulf  to  the  Bay.*'  There 
are,  however,   currents   and   counter-cxirrents. 

The  Canadian  Preference  League  is  being  organ- 
ized throughout  the  Dominion  in  the  intert^t> 
of  Canadian  products  and  institutions  against  thost 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  London  countenances  the 
declaration  that  England  is  driving  Canada  into 
the  arms  of  the  United  States  by  her  neglect  t-- 
supply  the  people  with  money  for  Canada's  grow*in^ 
industries.  The  writer,  who  toured  Canada  last 
autumn,  says  that  the  Province  of  Quebc-c  '\> 
becoming  more  French  than  France  and  mort 
Roman  Catholic  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
declares  that  suggestions  that  the  French  Canadian? 
are  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  throne  is  a  mere  fain- 
tale.  He  says  that  there  is  no  English-spcakAnv 
Canadian  but  laughs  at  stories  to  this  effect  puN 
lished  in  the  old  country.  He  also  quotes  statistic-, 
specially  furnished  by  the  Ottawa  deparlmcr.*.- 
to  prove  the  inevitable  Americanization  of  th«i 
Canadian  West,  while  Canada's  dependence  on  Nt '•* 
York  channels  for  British  news  is  working  in  thJ 
same  direction. 

An  article  in  the  London  Monthly  Rc\-ie«^ 
intimates  that  Canada  is  being  **  Americanized' 
to  an  extent  that  makes  her  loyalty  to  Grea 
Britain  a  matter  of  doubt.  London  Public  OpiniM 
says:  **The  risks  latent  in  the  Americanization  i 
Canada  may  easily  be  overstated  at  the  moTr.ci.-: 
but  they  must  not  be  ignored,  and  no  means  1 
lessening  them  should  be  missed."  A  writer  ir.  *M 
World's  Work  shows  circumstantially  tho  pT.| 
ponderating  part  now  played  by  Americans  in  iW 
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industrial  development  of  Canada.  "What  the 
social  and  political  result  will  be  it  is  too  early  to 
prophesy.  In  some  quarters  of  Canada  anxiety  is 
expressed,  but,  it  would  seem,  needlessly.  That  the 
fusion  of  the  two  peoples  caused  by  cotmter  migra- 
tion of  Americans  and  Canadians  across  a  piirely 
arbitrary  boundary  is  inevitable  is  the  conclusion 
of  some  observers;  but  at  any  rate,  it  guarantees 
the  final  occupation  of  the  land  by  men  of  the  same 
sturdy  stock,  speaking  the  same  lan^age  and  with 
customs,  laws,  and  relig[ion  essentially  alike.  All 
the  way  across  the  continent  American  pioneering 
energy  is  pushing  its  conquests  northward  across 
the  hne  and  the  industrial  frontier  is  spreading 
farther  and  farther." 

In  Detroit,  last  December,  a  convention  of 
United  States  business  men  met  to  advocate 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  One  speaker  declared 
that  the  feeling  is  growing  in  Canada  that  the 
people  of  the  Dominion  can  do  without  the 
trade  of  the  United  States.  A  few  days  later, 
Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  Canadian  Conservative 
leader,  expressed  the  same  thing  at  a  banquet 
in  Xew  York,  as  follows: 

We  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  reciprocity, 
and  we  are  all  waiting  for  something  to  arise  m 
this  direction.  After  all  our  efforts  to  try  to  sell  our 
potatoes,  barley,  and  other  products  to  the  United 
States,  we  were  finally  compelled  to  seek  a  European 
market,  and  we  found  the  open  market  of  Britain 
waiting  for  us.  Now  we  want  to  thank  the  United 
States  for  turning  us  away  and  teaching  us  a  lesson 
in  self-reliance. 

Such  utterances  led  the  Toronto  Monetary 
Times  to  say: 

Still  it  must  seem,  to  any  outside  observer  of  the 
geographical  and  commercial  situation  of  the  two 
coiintnes,  a  curious  thing  to  find  two  great  and 
.urowing  nations,  close  neighbors,  engaged  for  a 
.>^eries  of  years  in  maintaining  barriers  against  each 
<  other's  trade,  instead  of  cultivating  friendh- relations. 
The  thine  is  an  economic  absurdity.  But  it  exists, 
and  the  United  States  is  to  blame  for  it,  since  she  did 
away  with  the  1854  treaty  in  an  tm justifiable  pet, 
and  Canada  has  time  and  again  offered  to  recipro- 
cate, but  the  Washington  authorities  will  not. 

The  reply  to  this,  by  those  who  justify  the 
course  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  put  by  the 
\fw  York  Tribune: 

The  two  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  dwell 
ufx>n  are  these — that  Canada  has  no  real  griev- 
ance against  the  United  States  and  that  she  now 
is  and  long  has  been  discriminating  against  the 
United  States  as  between  this  cotmtry  and  Great 
firitain.  As  we  have  hitherto  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  makes  no  discrimination  against 
Canada.  Its  rates  of  import  duties  are  the  same  for 
all  countries.  It  taxes  Canadian  goods  no  more 
than  those  of  other  lands.  Thus  there  is  absolutely 
ao  ground  for  the  notion,  which  some  injudiciously 
put  forth,  that  the  United  States  is  treating  Canada 
with  special  injustice  and  oppression.  This  coimtry 
s  drying  no  such  thing.  It  is  treating  Canada  just 
15  it  treats  all  others,  and  the  Canadian  demand  is, 
herefore,  not  for  the  abatement  of  a  special  griev- 
mce,  btit  for  the  granting  to  her  of  special  favors. 


On  the  other  point  named  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Canada  has  for  years  had  a  tariff  law  tmder  which 
she  has,  to  our  disadvantage,  shown  special  favors 
to  our  chief  rival  in  her  market.  She  lets  in  goods 
from  Great  Britain  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  similar  goods  from  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  notorious  that  she  adopted  that  system  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  benefiting  Great  Britain,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  the  United  States.  But  this 
country  has  not  got  angry  or  excited  over  it.  It 
has  placidly  acquiesced  in  Canada's  undoubted 
right  to  make  whatever  tariff  arrangement  she 
pleases  with  the  mother  country,  especially  since  in 
this  case  the  arrangement  is  a  step  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  our  own  principle  of  free  trade  among  tne 
members  of  the  Union  and  protection  against  all 
the  outside  world.  Only  the  fact  remains  that 
because  of  that  very  arrangement  it  is  Canada 
that  is  discriminating  against  us  and  not  we  against 
her. 

The  Detroit  National  Reciprocity  Conven- 
tion, above  referred  to,  asked  Congress  to  move 
for  reconvening  the  Joint  High  Commission  to 
treat  with  Canada  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
in  natural  products.  In  January,  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  convened  in  Washington,  made 
a  similar  request  of  Congress  and  indorsed  the 
Bond-Hay  treaty  with  Newfoundland,  which, 
however.  Congress  has  thus  far  neglected  to 
ratify.  Concurrence  in  the  position  of  the 
Detroit  Convention  and  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  characterizes  branch  reciprocity  leagues 
and  commercial  organizations  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  the  Hon. 
John  Charlton,  M.P.,  the  noted  Canadian  advo- 
cate of  reciprocity,  is  led  to  say  in  opening  an 
article  in  the  Outlook  for  February  29,  that 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
public  sentiment  in  the  States  is  assuming  a 
more  liberal  attitude  toward  the  question  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada. 


Congress  has  ratified  the  Alaskan 
^BOUNDARY  Boundary  Treaty  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Secretary  of 
War  Root  and  Senators  Lodge  and  Turner  as' 
commissioners  for  the  United  States.  These 
appointments  appear  to  be  unwelcome  to 
many  Canadians  on  the  ground  that  these  men 
have  too  emphatically  prejudged  the  case. 
The  comments  of  the  London  press  are  gener- 
ally favorable  to  the  appointments.  The 
Canadian  feeling  is  thus  expressed  by  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Ottawa  on  February  24: 

While  it  might  not  be  proper  to  say  that  a  pro- 
test had  been  made  by  Canada  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senators  Turner  and  Lodge  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  on  the  commission, 
a  remonstrance  had  been  made  on  the  ground 
that  Canada  was  not  being  fairly  treated  in  the 
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matter.  When  Canada  gave  way  to  arbitration 
by  a  tribunal  as  now  proposed  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  three  judges  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  would  be  appointed  to  sit  on 
the  case  with  British  and  Canadian  judges  of  repute 
on  the  other  side.  The  United  States  has  failed  to 
carry  out  this  clause.  Instead,  the  United  States 
Government  has  appointed,  particularly  in  Senators 
Lodge  and  Turner,  men  who  cannot  be  called 
impartial  jurists  of  repute,  as  required  by  the 
treaty.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
men  who  are  strongly  antagonistic  to  Canada's 
claims.  Until  an  answer  is  obtained  to  this  remon- 
strance Canada  will  not  name  her  commissioners. 


If,  as  alleged,  many  Americans 
""ilwcuiSi"  ^ave  **lost  interest"  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to 
Cuba,  it  does  not  appear  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  abandoned  his  purpose  to  have  the 
country  keep  faith  with  the  new  republic;  and 
one  object  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  is 
to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Cuba.  A  Havana  dispatch,  dated 
March  5,  stated  that  the  report  on  the  treaty 
was  taken  up  in  the  Cuban  Senate  on  the  day 
before.  There  were  a  few  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  but  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  ratified 
by  an  ample  majority.  Its  adoption  by  both 
countries  will  be  followed  by  a  great  increase  of 
American  trade  with  the  island. 

This  trade  is  already  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  During  the  three  months  ending 
lavSt  September,  39  per  cent,  of  the  imports  into 
Cuba  came  from  the  United  States,  17  per  cent, 
from  Spain,  13  per  cent,  from  England,  5  per  cent, 
from  France,  and  5  per  cent,  from  Germany.  From 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  other  than 
the  United  States  the  imports  were  18  per  cent.; 
other  countries  in  Europe  2  per  cent.,  and  from 
elsewhere  i  per  cent.'  Eighty- two  per  cent,  of 
the  exports  went  to  the  United  States,   7  per  cent. 


to  England,  4  per  cent,  to  Germany,  3  per  cent. 
to  Spain,  and  i  per  cent,  to  France. 

It  was  announced  from  Washington,  on 
February  24,  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
signed  the  agreement  drawn  under  the  terms  of 
the  Piatt  amendment  providing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  a  naval  station  at 
Guantanamo  and  a  coaling  station  at  Bahia 
Honda,  Cuba.  The  document  had  been  pre- 
viously signed  by  President  Palma,  and  was 
brought  to  Washington  by  Minister  Squiers. 

With  these  two  places  properly  fortified  as  naval 
bases,  a  hostile  fleet  could  not  occupy  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  would  be  unsafe  f'-r 
an  enemy. 

The  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  defiance  of 
the  local  government,  by  some  500  Americans 
who  had  settled  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  brought  to 
an  acute  stage  in  January  the  controversy 
concerning  sovereignty  over  that  ancient  "isk- 
of  pirates."  In  February,  to  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  the  island. 
Secretary  Root  replied  that  it  is  under  the 
Cuban  Government  and  that  the  Americans 
living  thereon  are  in  the  same  position  as  other 
foreigners.  It  appears  from  a  Havana  dis- 
patch of  March  4  that  the  American  settlers 
have  been  induced  to  pay  the  taxes  and  pay 
"less  attention  to  insular  politics." 


THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  TREATY 


The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  as 
recorded  in  the  Congressional 
summary,  is  the  more  disappointing  since  it  i 
appears  from  **  trustworthy  information" 
received  at  Panama  from  Bogota  about  the  I 
middle  of  February,  that  the  opposition  to  the  \ 
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treaty  among  Colombians  considerably  dimin- 
ished on  the  publication  of  the  full  text.  It  was 
confidently  declared  that  there  was  no  danger 
ol  the  treaty  failing  of  approval  by  the  Colom- 
bian Congress.  The  extent  to  which  Germans 
are  interested  in  the  canal  is  shown  by  dis- 
patches in  February  indicating  that  private 
German  investments  in  Panama  securities  are 
assuming  "significant  proportions."  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  German  Government  is  con- 
nected with  these  investments. 

Professor  Ernest  von  Halle  of  Berlin  University 
has  said  that  German  interests  will  be  better 
secured  by  the  present  solution  of  the  Canal  question 
than  if  the  Canal  were  built  by  France  or  an  inter- 
national company. 

The  world  has  noted  with  much 
™wiiIemeSt'^  interest  the  freely  expressed  con- 
demnation   in    England    of    an 
Anglo-German  alliance  which  would  have  been 
impossible  under  Lord  Salisbury,  and  by  which 
England   joined    Germany   in   a   blockade    of 
Venezuelan  ports  to  compel  the  payment  of 
debts  owed  to  those  powers.     It  is  useless  to 
rehearse  the  numerous  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  alliance, 
and  whether  the  United  States  authorities  were 
concerned  in  its  suggestion,  but  note  should  be 
made   of   Premier   Balfour's   declarations  in  a 
speech  in  Liverpool,  on  February  13. 

He  said  that  the  government  had  no  choice  but 

to  take  action  against  Venezuela;  that  the  ministry 

showed  no  undue  haste,  no  ereed  for  money,  no 

inhumanity;  that  the  United  States  was  taken  into 

ihe  confidence  of  England  at  every  stage  of  the 

proceedings;    that    the    Monroe    Doctrine    has   no 

tnemies  in  England;  that  some  arrangement  with 

Oi:rma,ny  for  joint  operations  was  the  most  reason- 

iMe    step    possible    for    enforcing    their    separate 

claims;    that  the  reports  are  ridiculous  that  the 

itUiance  with  Germany  over  Venezuela  was  settled 

at  the  time  of  Emperor  William's  visit  to  King 

Bdward  at  Sandringham  last  November,  and  that 

persons   who  have  command  over  the  sources  of 

public  opinion  should  refrain  from  the  easy  task 

?f  embittering  relations  between  nations. 

The  future  may  reveal  what  is  now  hidden, 
>ut  it  seems  improbable  that  the  truth  will  ever 
^'ve  dignity  to  the  spectacle  of  **a  paltry 
[uarrel  with  a  rickety,  distracted,  and  bank- 
up  t  nation."  And  it  is  surely  to  be  hoped 
hat,  in  the  language  of  a  writer  in  the  Con- 
emporary  Review,  "debt-collecting  by  the 
lumsy  machinery  of  warships,  joint  interna- 
ional  action  and  a  vigorous  blockade,  is  not 
kcJy  to  come  into  vogue  as  a  precedent." 
The  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  in  Washington 
■tween  Venezuela,  represented  by  Mr.  Bowen, 
ui  the  European  Powers,  represented  by  their 
nbassadoins  to  the  United  States,  was  broken  early 


in  February.     On  the  2d,  the  allies,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Bowen 's 
offer  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  Venezuelan  customs  to  the 
creditor  nations  on  condition  that  they  should  have 
20  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  creditor  nations  10 
per  cent.     In  refusing  this,  Mr.  Bowen  said  that 
in  America  it  would  occasion  "great  surprise  and 
regret"  when  it  should  appear  that  Great  Britain 
"proposed    continuing   her   present    alliance   with 
fermany  one  moment  longer  than  she  mtist"  — 
an  expression  which  offended  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, Sir  Michael  Herbert,  and  which  Mr.  Bowen 
is    said    to    have    withdrawn.     Negotiations    were 
resumed  on  the  basis  of  a  counter  proposition  by 
Mr.  Bowen  which  the  allies  finally  accepted ;  but  not 
until  another  unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  by 
them  to  induce  President  Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator.    By    the    agreement,     as    finally    drawn, 
the  allies  were  to  have  the  entire  30  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  dtuing  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  all  the  creditor  nations  were  to  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  their  claims.     Cash  payments  were 
to  be   made   as   follows:     Great   Britain,    $27,500 
immediately ;  Italy,  the  same  siun  within  two  months , 
and    Germany    to    receive    $340,000    within    five 
months      Venezuela  was  to  give  to  the  King  of 
Belgium  the  authority  to  take  charge  of  and  admin- 
ister the  custom  houses  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cabello  in  case  anv  default  should  oe  made  in  the 
payment  of  installments  due  the   Powers  on  the 
basis  of  the  decision  to  be  reached  by  the  commis- 
sions.    The   agreement   in   these   and   minor  par- 
ticulars having  been  reached,  the  allied  diplomats 
proceeded  to  draw  up  protocols  which  were  signed 
on  the  13th  at  the  British  Legation.     The  blockade 
of    the    Venezuelan    ports    was    forthwith    raised. 
Venezuela  went  wild  with  joy  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  experienced  a  sense  of  relief.     On  the  19th 
it  was  officially  announced  at  Berlin  that  diplomatic 
relations  had  been  renewed  between  Germany  and 
Venezuela,  the  new  minister  from  Germany,  Herr 
Pelldram,  being  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Caracas. 
The  drawing  and  signing  of  the  protocols  with  the 
unallied  creditors  of  Venezuela  (France,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States)  proceeded  as  tast  as  circumstances 
would  permit.     These  nations  look  to  the  Hag^e 
Tribunal  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
preferential  treatment  of  the  allied  Powers.     Con- 
cerning the  latter  it  is  noted  that  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  appear  to  have  shown  a  commendable 
spirit  toward  Germany  (as  well    as  toward  Vene- 
zuela).    Germany's  insistence  upon  a  large,  rela- 
tively prompt  payment,  entirely  apart  from  the 
future  award  from  Venezuelan  revenue,  has  not 
bettered  German  prestige  anywhere.     Mr.   Bowen 
is  reported  as  having  informed  the  German  Ambas- 
sador that  f<^r  every  thousand  dollars  which  Ger- 
many exacts  to-day  she  stands  to  lose  a  million 
in   South   American  trade  in   the   future.     As   for 
British  sentiment,  though  Mr.  Balfour  insists  that 
the  ministry  has  been  justified  in  its  course,  the 
Spectator  probably  expresses  the  popular  feeling. 
It  says : 

Though  Germany's  claims  are  of  very  doubtful  validity,  she 
gets  in  hard  cash  ;£68,ooo,  has  contrived  to  create  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
immensely  increased  her  general  prestige.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  lost  weight  at  home,  irritated  the  British  people, 
alarmed  the  Americans,  made  the  Germans  as  a  nation  even  more 
hostile  than  before,  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  blockade, 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  as  a  business 
like,  intelligent  department  and  obtained  £s,ooo  cash. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  Government 
STATK^NTEBEfni^^  Washington  does  not  regard 

the  question  of  the  cession  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  as  closed.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions will  not  expire  till  next  June.  Certain 
issues  between  San  Domingo  and  the  United 
States,  arising  from  claims  of  citizens  in  this 
country  appeared,  in  consequence  of  efforts  by 
Minister  Powell,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled,  in 
the  latter  part  of  Februaiy.  On  February  19, 
Count  Cassini,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, informed  Assistant  Secretary  Pierce, 
who  represented  the  United  States  in  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  claims  of  certain  American 
sealers  against  the  Russian  Government,  that 
he  was  in  receipt  of  funds  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  award.  President 
Roosevelt  has  extended  for  six  months  (to  Sep- 
tember 2)  the  life  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission  which,  since  its  first  meeting, 
April  8,  1 90 1,  has  been  examining  claims  sub- 
mitted to  it  under  the  law  of  March  2,  1901, 
creating  the  Commission.  Japan  has  relin- 
quished her  claim  to  Marcus  Island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Honolulu 
owners,  the  United  States  has  presented  to  the 
Japanese  Government  a  claim  for  indemnity 
for  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  islands. 


In  the  latter  part  of  January  two 
MONETAliY^     diplomatic  communications  were 


received  at  the  State  Department 
in  Washington  from  Mexico  and  China  asking 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  devis- 
ing and  recommending  to  the  governments  of 
the  world  a  standard  of  coinage  for  the  silver- 
using  countries. 

The  matter  of  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  Mexico,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  silver,  and  her  currency, 
based  upon  the  silver  standard,  has  been  greatly 
deranged  by  the  decline  in  the  value  of  that  metal. 
The  matter  isjalso  of  pressing  interest  to  China,  in 
view  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  payment 
of  her  indemnity  obligations  to  the  Powers. 

The  thing  aimed  at  by  the  communications 
referred  to  was  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
commission  of  three  members  representing  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  China.  President 
Roosevelt  gave  his  indorsement  to  the  appeal 
by  transmitting  the  same  to  Congress  with 
recommendation  that  sufficient  powers  be 
given  him  to  lend  the  support  of  the  United 
States  to  the  plan  advanced  by  Mexico  and 
China. 

A    widespread     misunderstanding    got     abroad 
s  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  proposition.     It  was 


supposed  to  be  another  attempt  to  give  CuitencV 
to  silver  heresies.  The  Mexican  note,  ho^'wer, 
practically  identical  with  that  of  China,  expressly 
disavowed  any  intention  to  seek  the  restoration  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  or  of  asking  the  United  States 
to  modify  its  present  monetary  standard.  It  was 
simply  asked  that  the  governments  of  gold  coun- 
tries which  have  dependencies  where  silver  is  used 
shall  co-operate  in  formulating  some  plan  for 
establishing  a  definite  relationship  between  their 
gold  and  silver  moneys  and  shall  take  measures 
to  maintain  such  relationship;  in  other  words,  that 
some  such  policy  as  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Philippine  currency  bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
whereoy  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  is  fixed  at 
32  to  I,  shall  be  extended  by  a  concert  of  action 
among  the  countries  where  silver  is  used. 

A  critical  situation  recently  dc- 
"*ASIllfcA  *"     veloped  in  Central  America  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  of  the 
republics  in  one  another's  internal  affairs.  Hon- 
duras is  governed  under  a  charter  proclaimed 
in  1894.     The  President  holds  office  four  years. 
President  Sierra's  term  expired  on  Februar\'  i, 
but  he  refused  to  retire  in  favor  of  President- 
elect   Manuel    Bonilla.     Dispatches    early   in 
February  stated  that  the  latter  had  gone  to 
Amapala  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  where 
he  was  organizing  a  force  for  the  ejection  of 
Sierra.     The  presidents  of  the  other  republio 
were  said  to  be  divided  in  their  support  of  the 
Honduran  contestants.     Stories  of  an  impend- 
ing revolution  in  Salvador,  and  also  of  a  triple 
alliance    between    Salvador,     Honduras,   and 
Costa  Rica  against  Guatemala,  interested  and 
perplexed    the    reader    of    dispatches.     Nica- 
ragua was  also  an  alleged  opponent  of  Guate- 
mala. 

A  queer  and  ominous  mixedness  characterized  thv 
situation  as  presented  by  the  meager  reports 
United  States  warships  were  ordered  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  enter  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests. 
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Little  needs  to  be  added  now  to 

MACEDONIA     the    Statements    made    in     this 

department  last  month  respect- 

in)r  this  danger  point  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  efforts  of  Russia  and  Austria,  now  backed 

hy  the  other  Etu-opean  Powers,  to  induce  the 

Porte  to  institute  measures  that  will  quiet  the 

turbulence  in  Macedonia  are  still  uncertain  of 

desirable   results,   both  as  regards  the   Porte, 

which  is  massing  troops  in  preparation  for  the 

worst,  and  also     as  regards  the  Macedonians 

themselves,  who  are  not  so  much  desirous  of 

raorms   under  Turkish  rule  as   of  European 

interference  and  the  securing  of  Macedonian 

independence.     Reports  at  the  end  of  February 

indicated  that  increasing  numbers  of  Bulgarian 

revolutionary  bands  were  operating  in  Mace- 

«'onia.  with  frequent  encounters  with  Turkish 

trfK)ps.     Has  the  ominous  and  pregnant  con- 

tUct  actually  begun? 


The  interest  of  foreigners  in 
IN  CHINA        China   now   largely   attaches   to 

the  construction  of  railways. 
With  the  building  of  a  few  lines  will  come  a 
iremendous  increase  of  foreign  traffic.  Russia 
135  a  firm  grip  on  Manchuria  and  an  eye  on  the 
"esources  of  all  Northern  China.  England 
^ks  control  of  the  vast  Yang-tse-Kiang  valley. 
K?lting  Central  China.  She  also  has  an  eye  on 
he  southern  provinces,  where  her  special  rival 
5  France,  which  holds  two-thirds  of  Indo- 
•hina  and  aims  at  the  construction  of  railways 
onnecting  her  possessions  with  the  waterway 
f  the  Si-EZiang,  or  West  River,  which  is  the 
aturaJ  channel  of  trade  between  Hongkong 
1(1  SciUth'west  China.'  It  has  been  clearly 
»own  that  it  is  from  Burma  on  the  west  and 
r>m  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  on  the  east  that 
ngland    must,   by  railways   and   waterways, 


effectively  occupy  the  Upper  Yang-tse  region, 
the  key  to  her  position  in  China,  if  she  means  t-o 
hold  her  own.  Russia  in  the  north  and  France 
in  the  far  south  are  allies,  and  Germany, 
whose  "sphere  of  influence"  spreads  from 
Kiaochau,  having  placed  herself  alongside 
Russia,  is  likely  to  keep  friendship  with  the 
''Colossus  of  the  North." 

It  transpired  in  February  that,  last  fall.  Great 
Britain,  through  the  commander  of  her  squadron 
in  Asiatic  waters,  proposed  to  the  Viceroy  of  the 
provinces  embraced  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  valley 
that  she  be  permitted,  in  case  of  internal  trouble 
to  extend  a  protectorate  over  the  territory  under 
his  control.  It  is  said  that  the  Viceroy,  near  whom 
is  stationed  a  German  consular  agent,  was  hostile 
to  the  proposal,  but  did  not  openly  oppose  it. 
"Alone,  Germany  cannot  prevent  its  acceptance. 
Presumably,  Japan,  Great  Britain's  ally,  is  aware 
of  the  move  made  by  the  London  government. 
Russia's  sphere  of  influence  is  not  in  jeopardy,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  action  by  her.  France  is  not 
disposed  to  act  with  Germany.  Upon  the  United 
States,  therefore,  depends  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  British  proposal,*  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Yang-tse  provinces 
is  important.  During  the  Boxer  troubles  officials 
of  this  rank  were  treated  with  directly  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Powers  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  The  Viceroys  have  practically  unlimited 
power,  as  was  shown  by  their  disregard  of  the 
orders  of  the  Throne  three  years  ago.  Hence  the 
submission  by  the  British  naval  commander  of  his 
proposal  to  the  Yang-ste  Viceroy  instead  of  its 
presentation  to  the  Imperial  government,  through 
the  British  minister  in  Peking. 

On  January  19  the  foreign  ministers  at 
Peking  received  a  note  declaring  that  the  Chi- 
nese Government  was  unable  to  pay  the  war 
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indemnity  on  a  gold  basis  and  asking  the  min- 
isters to  suggest  a  plan  for  relief.  Ten  days 
later,  the  ministers,  excepting  Mr.  Conger, 
replied,  expressing  satisfaction  with  China's 
admission  that  the  indemnity  was  on  a  gold 
basis  and  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
soon  issuing  bonds  to  the  different  govern- 
ments for  their  share  of  the  indemnity,  to 
replace  the  single  bond  given  when  the  peace 
protocol  was  signed.  In  conclusion  the  min- 
isters said  that  they  were  unable  to  discuss  the 


questions  raised  by  the  recent  Chinese  note 
tmtil  the  bonds  had  been  issued. 

The  ministers,  including  Mr.  Conger,  joined  in 
another  note  requesting  a  more  strict  compliance 
with  the  protocol  in  proclaiming  the  suspension 
of  examinations  in  districts  where  foreigners  had 
been  massacred  and  protesting  against  the  numerous 
appointments  of  blacklisted  officials  to  office. 

On  February  8,  the  Antwerp  Metropole 
announced  that  Belgium  had  obtained  a  con- 
cession on  the  Pei-ho  River,  north  of  Tientsin. 


Affairs    in    America 


The  fifty-seventh  session  of  Con- 
■  "**&"«»£»"  ^css    expired     on     Wednesday, 

March  4,  having  completed  the 
pne  hundred  and  foui'teenth  year  of  Federal 
legislation.-  . 

'  On  February  5  the  Hoar  bill  to  expedite  anti- 
Tr-ust  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  law  passed 
,the  House,  as  it  had  done  the  Senate  the  day  before, 
.without  a  word  of  debate.  It  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  the  afternoon  ef  the  nth.  The 
action  of  the  House  on  February  13,  in  passing 
X^Q  Elkins  bill  by  a  vote  of  241  to  6.  ended  the 
session's  fight  over  the  Trusts  question.  The  bill 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  law 
against  the  giving  and  receiving  of  railroad  debates. 
It  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  20th. 
Attorney-General  Knox's  bill  to  expedite  the  trial 
of  suits  against  trusts  was  also  passed  a  little  later. 
The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hanna  was  chairman, 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  as  additions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  bill,  pending  in  conference, 
provisions  empowering  the  proposed  Bureau  of 
Corporations  to  require  reports  irom  corporations 
engaged     in     interstate     commerce.     The     House 

iudiciary  Committee  Trust  bill,  known  as  the 
Jttlefiefd  bill,  was  passed  on  February  7  by  a  vote 
of  24«;  to  o.  In  the' Senate  it  w^ referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  sub^quently  reported 
with  some  changes  parts  of  it  not  covered  by  laws 
recently  enacted.  The  reports  of  telegrams  sent 
to  Congres.<;men  by  the  .Standard  Oil  Company  in 
opposition  to  anti-Trust  legislation  naturally  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  discussion 
of  the  "Omnibus  Statcnood"  bill  in  the  Senate 
on  February  5,  and  again  on  the  13th,  turned 
on  the  question  of  polygamy.  The  recent  election 
of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  (Republican)  lo  the  Senate 
from  Utah  has  quickened  attention  to  this  question. 
On  the  2fith  Senator  Burrows  brought  in  a  formal 
petition  against  the  admission  of  Smoot.  The 
petition  contained  the  charge  of  polygamy,  which 
Smoot  has  declared  false.  In  debate  on  the  State- 
hood bill  it  was  affirmed  that  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  two  of  the  territories  seeking  admission, 
the  influence  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  exerted 
over  politics.  Through  much  of  the  month  dis- 
cussion of  the  Statehood  bill  was  used  to  block  the 
way  to  action  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  The 
Cuban  treaty  was  also  crowded  back  until  impa- 
tience over  the  delay  began  to  declare  itself  in  the 
public  prints.  To  Senators  calling  upon  him,  the 
Fre^dent   said   that   £ailiue    to   ratify   the   Canal 


treaty    and    the    Cul)an    reciprocity   treaty   would 
necessitate  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Ccm- 
gress.     Senator  Morgan,  the  unyielding  opponent 
of  the  Canal  treaty,  and  Senator' Quay,  the  special 
champion  of  the  Statehood  bill,  were  chiefly  respon- 
sible fer  the  delays.     The  Alaskan  Boimdary  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  February  11  with  but 
few  protesting  voices.     Among  measures  pre\'ioTisly 
passed  were  the  Ray  bill,  amending  the  Bankniptcy 
Act,  the  General  SUff  biU,  Secretary  Roofs  Militia 
bill,  and  a  bill  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  judges 
Attempts  to  pass  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year,  have  not  been  successful.    The 
Committee    on    Merchant    Marine     and     Fisheries 
declined  to  report  it  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6.     Early 
in  the  month  the  President  refused  to  approve  hills 
awaiting  his  signature  which  restore  to  the  army 
retired  list  officers  who  have  been  out  of  the  senicf 
for  a  long  time,  and  whose  withdrawal  from  the 
army  was  due  in  some  cases  to  the  sentences  ot 
courts-martial.     The     end     of     February     having 
arrived,   a  final  attempt  was  made   to   press  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  but  it  became 
evident  that  the  opponents  of  the  mea'iure  pre- 
terred    the    responsibility    for    an    extra    session. 
Accordingly,  on  March  2,  President  Roosevelt  signtd 
a  proclamation  calling  "an  extraordinary  session 
of  the   Senate   of  the   Fifty-eighth   Congress"   t*^ 
meet   on   March   5.     During  the   3d,   the   Aldrich 
Financial  bill,  providing  for  an   expansion   of  tho 
currency  through  a  substitution  of  State,  mimicipal 
and    corporation    bonds     for    government     bond^ 
for  security  for  circulation,  the  Philippine  Tariff 
bill,  and  the  bill  providing  for  the  protection  of  tht  i 
President,  were  killed  by  Democratic  filbustcTvr.s:. ! 
In  the  House,  the  session  was  stormy,  party  feelini: 
running  high.     Both  houses  were  in  session  prac- 
tically   all    night,    and    agreements    were    finalV>- 
reached  on  all  the  appropriation  bills.     ltwasab<»ut 
2   o'clock  in  the  morning  before   the  Senate   di> 
pelled  the  last  apprehension  that  one  of  the  giv^t 
appropriation  bills  might  fail  and  the  whole  Cor- 
gress  be  called  back  to  its  place  for  an  extra  sessiv-n. 
In   the   House   an   attempt   was   made    by   tiu' 
Democratic    minority    to    block    the    resolution? 
thanking   Speaker   Henderson   for   the   "  able    anl 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  tl*. 
deliberations  "  of  the  body.     They  made  an  appt  .** 
for  a  roll-call  twice,  twenty-one  members  standmc 
the  first  time,  and  sixteen  the  second,  when  in  each 
case  forty- two  members  were  necessary.      At   :>« 
proper    time,    Mr.    Henderson    delivered     what    r- 
spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  most  touching  valcdkct-r^ 
ever  delivered  from  the  Speaker's  chair. 
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The  total  appropriations  are  the  heaviest  thus 
far  made  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  appro- 
priationsof  the  last  Congress  were  Si  ,440,489,438.87, 
those  of  the  present  Congress  are  $1,554,108,514.84. 
Nearly  half  of  this  is  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Most 
of  the  other  half  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  Post 
Office  department  expenses. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  adjourned  at  noon  on 
March  4.  Before  12  o'clock  President  Roosevelt 
had  signed  all  bills  presented  to  him. 


The  most  important  action  of  the 
^l^jgJJJJJfliJ'^  Fifty-seventh  Congress  was  the 
creation  of  the  new  Governmental 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  adds  a  mem- 
ber to  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  bill,  hav- 
ing passed  both  branches  of  Congress,  was 
signed  by  the  President  and  became  a  law  on 
February  14.  Two  days  later,  George  B. 
CorteJyou  was  nominated  for  the  new  secre- 
taryship and  the  nomination  was  promptly  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  a  year  ago, 
President  Roosevelt  thus  stated  what  the  objects 
of  such  a  department  should  be: 

It  should  be  the  province  of  the  head  of  such  a  department  to 
dtal  with  commerce  in  its  broadest  sense,  including,  among 
many  other  things,  whatever  concerns  labor  and  all  matters 
afiecting  the  great  business  corporations  and  our  merchant 
a»arine.  The  course  proposed  is  one  phase  of  what  should  be  a 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  scheme  of  constructive  states- 
manship, for  the  purpose  of  broadening  our  markets,  securing 
our  business  interests  on  a  safe  basis  and  making  firm  our  new 
position  in  the  international  industrial  world,  while  scrupulously 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  wage- worker  and  capitalist,  of 
investor  and  private  cititen.  so  as  to  secure  equity  as  between 
man  and  man  m  this  republic. 

The  new  department,  as  constituted,  consists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
the  Lighthouse  Board,  the  Lighthouse  Establish- 
ment, the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Immigration,  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Inunigration  Service  at  large,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner, the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  hereto- 
fore in  the  Department  of  State,  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  Fish  Commission.  The  anti-trust  pro- 
Wsion,  which  establishes  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
reads  as  follows: 

That  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
a  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  a  Com- 
nxissiotier  of  Corporations,  who  shall  be  the  head  of  said  bureau, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
S^.ooo  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a  Deputy 
Gimmissioner,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $^,500  per  annum, 
and  who  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner,  act  as  and 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  who 
'hall  also  perform  sxich  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioner. There  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  a  chief  clerk  and 
«Mch  special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  author- 
ijwd  by  Jaw. 

The  said  Commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
make,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  dilij^ent  investigation  into  the  organization,  conduct  and 
management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock 
tympany  or  corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  excepting  common 
carricTs.  subject  to  "An  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,"  approved 
February  S,  1867.  and  to  gather  such  information  and  data  as 
wi:i  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  recom- 
meodation  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce,  and 


to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he 
shall  require;  and  the  information  so  contained,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  the  Presiderft  may  direct,  shall  be  made  public. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  said 
Commissioner  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  power  and 
authority  in  respect  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies  and 
combinations,  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  as  is  conferred 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  said  "Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce"  and  the  amendments  thereto  in  respect  to  common 
carriers,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  including  the  right 
to  subpoena  and  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence  and  to 
administer  oaths.  All  the  re<iuirements,  obligations,  liabilities 
and  immunities  imposed  or  conferred  by  said  "Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce"  and  by  "An  Act  in  Relation  to  Testimony 
Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission."  etc.,  approved 
February  ir,  1803.  supplemental  to  said  "Act  to  R^^late 
Commerce,"  shall  also  apply  to  all  persons  who  may  be  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  as  witnesses  or  to  produce  documentary 
evidence  in  jpursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  section. 

It  shall  also  be  the  province  and  duty  of  said  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  to  gather,  compile,  publish  and  supply  useful  information 
concerning  corporations  doing  business  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country, 
including  corporations  engaged  in  insurance,  and. to  attend  to 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law. 


On  February  18,  Justice  Shiras 
™^C0i5ll"'*^    of   the-  United    States    Supreme 

Court  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt  his  resignation.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 
liam R.  Day,  of  Ohio. 

On  February  2  the  case  of  Easton  vs.  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  Easton,  thus 
reversing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

The  case  involved  the  applicability  of  State  laws 
regulating  State  banks  to  National  banks.  In  this 
instance  the  President  of  a  National  bank  at  Decorah 
was  sentenced  to  five  years*  imprisonment  tmder 
the  State  law  for  accepting  a  deposit  of  $100  when 
he  knew  his  bank  to  be  insolvent.  The  decision 
was  delivered  by  Justice  Shiras,  who  said  that  State 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  banks  do  not  extend  to 
banks  incorporated  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

On  February  23,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  sending  of  lottery  tickets  from  one 
State  to  another  by  other  means  than  the 
United  States  mails  was  passed  on  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  Harlan  thus  sum- 
marized the  decision  from  which  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justices  Brewer,  Shiras,  and  Peck- 
ham  dissented: 

We  decide  nothing  more  in  the  present  case 
than  that  lottery  tickets  are  subjects  of  traffic 
among  those  who  choose  to  sell  or  buy  them; 
that  the  carriage  of  such  tickets  by  independent 
carriers  from  one  State  to  another  is,  therefore, 
interstate  commerce;  that  under  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
Congress — subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted — has  plenary  authority  over  such  com- 
merce, and  may  prohibit  the  carriage  of  such 
tickets  from  State  to  State,  and  that  legislation 
to  that  end,  and  of  that  character,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  limitation  or  restriction  imposed 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress. 
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The  decision  caused  niuch  comment  in  Wash- 
ington, members  of  the  administration  assert- 
ing "that  the  majority  of  the  court  has  fully 
sustained  the  contention  that  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  did  not  exhaust  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
commerce. 


The  circumstances  attending 
QUESTION  President  Roosevelt's  nomina- 
tions of  negroes  to  public  offices 
have  made  the  race  question  more  than  usu- 
ally acute  and  disturbing.  Yet  Secretary  of 
War  Root,  in  a  speech  in  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  said  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
appointe4  fewer  black  men  to  office  in  the 
South  than  did  President  McKinley,  and  that 
there  are  now  fewer  black  men  holding  Federal 
offices  than  when  President  McKinley  died. 
This  clearly  shows  the  way  things  are  moving. 
Secretary  Root  remarked  "the  curious  devel- 
opment along  this  line  in  the  past  year, "and 
declared  that  "it  is  probably  but  a  matter  of 
time  when  the  overwhelming  dominant  white 
opinion  will  succeed  in  excluding  the  black 
man  from  office  in  all  the  Southern  States." 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Root's  declaration  that 
negro  suffrage  has  proved  a  failure  "was  not 
freely  admitted  among  the  war  horses  of  the 
Republican  party  who  were  present,"  but  gen- 
erally the  admission  was  commented  upon  as 
candid  and  truthful. 

In  particular,  the  President's  appointment  of  Dr. 
W.  D.  Crum  to  be  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  has  offended  the  opponents  of  negro 
recognition.  Many  efforts  were  made  during  Feb- 
ruary, even  by  United  States  Senators,  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  the  nomination;  but  in  vain.  The 
President  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  should  there 
be  failure  to  confirm  the  appointment  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  he  m tended  to  make  Dr. 
Crum  a  recess  appointee.  This  was  before  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Shortly  after  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  voted  to  report  against 
the  nomination  of  Crum.  The  vote  was  eight  to 
six.  Among  the  President's  declarations  on  the 
subject  are  that  he  "cannot  treat  mere  color  as  a 
bar  to  holding  office,"  to  connect  any  of  his  anpoint- 
ments  with  questions  of  "social  equality  and 
"negro  domination"  is  "as  absurd  as  to  connect 
them  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  the  theory  of 
atoms,"  and  that  he  will  not  swerve  from  his  cotu^e. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  an  incon- 
sistency between  his  fimmess  in  Crum's  case  and 
his  failure  to  reappoint  Postmaster  Vick  of  Wilson, 
N.  C..  admittedly  a  highly  efficient  official.  The 
President's  principle,  however,  seems  to  be  more  at 
stake  in  the  Crum  case.  The  New  York  Tribxme 
says: 

It  is  not  the  President  who  is  the  innovator,  but  his  critics. 
He  could  turn  for  his  platform  to  the  Lamars  and  Hamp- 
tons who  led  the  Southern  Democracy  when  it  first  recovered 
supremacy      He  is  giving  the  negro  nothing  more  than  they 


promised  to  give  him — promised  squarely  and  freelv,  ^itn 
virtuous  protests  of  indication  that  anvbody  should  accuse 
them  of  designing  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  political  privilege 
He  is  striving  to  hold  up  to  the  negro  a  standard  of  good  citizen- 
ship which  they  said  they  wanted  to  set  before  him.  He  is 
making  the  fight  for  good  government  and  honest  officials  which 
they  proclaimed  as  their  sole  aim  in  rising  to  put  down  by  coo- 
fessea  fraud  the  reconstruction  governments 


Corrected  returns  show  that  the 
^""^TATCS  ™^  referendum     vote     in     Vermont 
gave  a  majority  of  about  2,000 
for  the  high  license  and  local  option  law  for  the 
sale  of  liquors.     Vermont's  prohibition  law  has 
stood   for  over  half  a  century.     The  recent 
record  for  Maine  is,  in  part,  as  follows:  The 
sheriffs   elected    in   the    several    counties,  on 
assuming  office  on  January  i ,  for  the  most  part 
expressed  a  determination  to  execute  the  pro- 
hibitory law  rigorously.     In  Rockland,  about 
forty  liquor  dealers  appeared  in  court  to  plead : 
the  grand  jiuy  retiuTied  forty-six  indictments; 
fines   amounting   to   $12,000    were   paid.     In 
Lewiston,   all  the  saloons  were  closed.     The 
sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Cummings.  is  a  min- 
ister of  religion.     Frank  J.    Ham.  Sheriff  of 
Kennebec  county,  will  enforce  the  law  '*let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may."     The  Sheriti 
of  Aroostook  county  gave  liquor  dealers  till 
January   10   opportunity  to   dispose   of  their 
stock;  thereafter,  the  law  was  to  be  strictly 
enforced.     In    Bangor,   about   the   middle  of 
February,  the  Supreme  Court  adjourned  after 
imposing    heavy    fines    upon    liquor    dealers. 
Judge  Spear  served  notice  "that  those  who 
persist  in  remaining  in  the  business   in  the 
futtire  may  expect  to  receive  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fine   a   jail   sentence." — The  prolonged 
legislative  deadlock  which  kept  both  of  Dela- 
ware's seats  in  the  National   Senate  vacant, 
ended  by  James  F.  Allee,  an  Addicks  leader, 
being  elected  for  the  longer  of  the  unexpired 
terms,    and    Congressman     Ball,     a     Regular 
Republican,    for    the    shorter. — In    Montana, 
when  the  bill  for  woman  suffrage  came  up  for 
action  in  the  Senate  on  February  6.  there  were 
ten  votes  against  it  and  sixteen  for  indefinite 
postponement. — Two      distinct      earthquake 
shocks  were  experienced  in  and  near  St.  Lrouis, 
Mo.,    on    February    8. — The    prevalence    of 
typhoid  fever  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  Feb- 
ruary, sending  many  of  the  students  of  Cornell 
University   to  their  homes  and   causing    the 
death   of   a  considerable   number,   raised    for 
much  discussion  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  institutions  of  learning  for  the  health 
of  their  students. — In  Illinois,  a  decision  of  tht 
Supreme  Court  says  that  the  anti-trust  law  ^-r 
the  State  is  valid.     The  law  provides  penalti  > 
for  persons  who  take  part  in  combinations  that 
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fix  prices  in  restraint  of  trade. — On  February 
I.  the  Connecticut  State  troops  were  sent  to 
Waterbury  to  deal  with  "an  imperative  need" 
occasioned  by  the  trolley  strike  situation. 
Strikes,  also  characterized  by  more  or  less  vio- 
lence, were  occurring,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
February,  in  Lynn  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  in 
Dover,  N.  H. — Armed  union  strikers  defied  the 
Federal  authorities  at  one  point  in  West  Vir- 
ginia on  February  25,  and  were  repressed  at 
the  cost  of  bloodshed. 


The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
coifiimoif  mission,  after  being  in  public 
session  for  over  three  months, 
closed  its  open  hearings  at  Philadelphia  on 
February  13  with  an  argument  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Darrow  on  behalf  of  the  miners.  On  the  day 
before,  President  George  F.  Baer,  of  the  Read- 
ing Company,  had  made  the  closing  argument 
for  the  coal  operators.  He  closed  with  a  state- 
.  ment,  in  behalf  of  the  coal  companies,  of  wil- 
lingness to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  for  the 
miners,  based  on  output  and  the  state  of  the 
market.  Touching  upon  this  proposition, 
Mr.  Darrow,  taking  Mr.  Baer's  figures,  claimed 
that  it  was  unfair,  giving  to  the  operators  far 
better  proportional  returns  on  a  rise  than  to 
the  miners.  The  Commissioners  began  private 
meetings  in  Washington  on  the  19th,  for  the 
preparation  of  their  report. 


IN  THE 


General  Leonard  Wood  is  going 
phiuppTnes  to  the  Philippines  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Mindanao  district, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  will,  at  an  early 
date,  becohie  commander-in-chief  in  the  entire 
archipelago.  Various  accounts  of  conflicts 
with  "irreconcilable"  Filipinos  were  contained 
in  the  February  dispatches. 

Early  in  the  month*  a  force  of  insurgents  under 
General  San  Miguel  was  routed  near  Maraquina, 
a  small  town  seven  miles  from  Manila.  Inspector 
Harris  and  another  American  were  killed  and  two 
fathers  were  woiuided.  Other  conflicts  in  Rizal 
and  Bulacan  provinces  occurred  during  the  month 
and  at  the  beginning  of  March.  A  conflict  between 
the  csonstabulary  and  ladrones  on  the  island  of 
Mindoro  was  also  reported  in  February.  On  the 
14th  it  was  cabled  that  Bayan,  the  strongest  Moro 
fortress  in  the  Lanao  covmtry  of  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  had  submitted  to  the  American  forces 
under  Captain  Pershing.  The  mutineers  on  the 
interinsular  steamer,  I>os  Hermanos,  last  August, 
were  sentenced  at  Manila  on  the  12th. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  passed  an 
act  governing  the  constabulary. 

It  creates  a  summary  court  for  the  trial  of  light 
offenses;  gives  the  civil  courts  jurisdiction  over 
geriotis  offenses;  forbids  the  constabulary  to  admin- 
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istcr  the  water  cure,  or  resort  to  whipping  or  other 
punishments,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from 
the  natives,  and  provides  for  the  drastic  punishment 
of  such  offenses.  In  the  measure  are  incorporated 
most  of  the  regulations  governing  the  American 
army." 

Respecting  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Filipino  population,  Brewster  Cameron  of  the 
Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  revolution  is  swiftly  following  in 
the  track  of  famine. 

General  Lukban,  the  former  irreconcilable 
rebel  leader  in  Samar,  has  published  a  letter 
denouncing  the  testimony  given  in  favor  of 
Major  Glenn  during  the  recent  court-martial, 
which  accused  Lukban  of  cruelties  to  American 
soldiers,  as  "false  and  libelous." 


CANADA 


The  banking  and  miscellaneous 
business  statistics  of  Canada 
continue  to  show  that  the 
Dominion  presents  one  of  the  world's  cheerful 
visions  of  prosperity.  During  the  past  five 
years  the  Canadian  people  have  grown  in  wealth 
vmprecedentedly.  During  1902  the  banks  ex- 
perienced a  steady  demand  for  advances  and 
their  business  was  unusually  free  from  bad  debts. 
The  report  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  shows  a  net  profit  of  12.85  P^^ 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  eight  million 
dollars.  The  growth  of  the  country  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  chartered  banks  opened 
about  a  hundred  and  ten  new  branches  during 
1902,  of  which  the  share  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce is  fifteen.     It  is  recognized,  however, 
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that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  condition 
requiring  caution.  It  is  noted  that  during  the 
past  five  years  the  imports  have  grown  from 
$111,000,000  to  $212,000,000,  and  that  the 
exports  have  grown  from  $133,000,000  to 
$211,000,000.  The  handsome  surplus  of  1897 
has  disappeared.  Owing  to  the  South  African 
war  and  other  causes,  latterly  it  has  been  a 
time  when  Canadians  have  looked  less  than  ever 
to  Great  Britain  for  capital,  and  more  than 
ever  to  themselves.  In  the  matter  of  foreign 
indebtedness,  in  proportion  to  Canadian  growth, 
it  is  believed  that  the  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  off  than  in  1897. 

Respecting  foreign  trade,  figures  recently  issued 
by  the  Customs  Department  at  Ottawa  show  that 
during  the  half  year  ending  last  December  the 
Dominion  trade  was  larger  by  nearly  eleven  million 
dollars  than  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  the 
whole  twelve  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1896.  The 
figures  for  the  last  six  months  of  1902,  with  returns 
for  the  same  months  in  1901,  are  given  as  follows: 
Total  imports,  $106,040,735,  as  compared  with 
$99,662,849  for  1901;  total  exports,  $125,301,466, 
as  compared  with  $113,568,760  for  1901.  For  the 
month  of  December  alone  the  imports  for  consump- 
tion were  $16,671,742,  as  against  $15,250,132,  and 
the  domestic  exports  $23,777,973,  as  against 
$18,772,744  in  the  correspondmg  month  of  1901. 
The  Government  issues  the  following  showing  of 
percentages  of  trade  increase  to  demonstrate  that 
Canada  "leads  the  procession": 

Canada,  96.05;  Japan.  89.06;  Australian  Commonwealth. 
62.31;  United  States.  48.08;  Netherlands,  43.8;  Italy,  39.01; 
Germany,  32.45;  Belgium,  3a. 08;  Argentine  Republic,  30.91; 
United  Kingdom,  24.77;  Prance,  18.16;  Spain,  3.65;  Cape  Col- 
ony, 3.63;  Purther>  Canada's  trade,  during  1903.  per  capita  of 
population,  figures  at  a  little  over  $77 ;  that  of  the  United  States, 
at  between  $30  and  S31;  Great  Britain,  $103;  Prance,  between 
$53  and  $54;    Germany,  about  $41. 

An  active  demand  for  subsidies  is  made  upon 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  Premiers  of 
the  various  provinces  met  in  Ottawa  near  the 
end  of  January  and,  representing  that  the 
resources  of  the  provinces  are  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditures,  asked  for 
increased  subsidies.  Their  contention  was 
that  the  growth  of  population  has  imposed 
upon  the  provinces  heavy  btirdens  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  legislation,  education,  maintenance  of 
prisons  and  asylums,  etc.  A  new  basis  of  dis- 
tribution was  asked  for. 

Mr.  Tarte,  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works, 
keeps  up  his  vigorous  campaign  for  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  for  Canada.  His  recent  break 
with  the  Government  on  that  contention  makes 
doubly  interesting  his  repeated  declarations 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  country  is  with  him  in  his 
views. — The  Magdalen  Islands,  sixty  miles 
northwest  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  were 
granted  by  the  British  Government  more  than 


one  hundred  years  ago  to  Admiral  Cof&n,  who 
at  his  death  tied  them  up  to  the  third  generation. 
The  fisheries  are  of  considerable  value,  as  also 
are  mineral  deposits.  The  islands  have  been 
sold  to  a  S3nidicate  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  capitalists  by  John  T.  Coffin. — Negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Marconi  for  the  establishment  of 
wireless  telegraphy  stations  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.— 
It  is  reported  that  a  colony  of  Nestorians, 
coming  from  Persia  and  Turkey,  is  to  be  set  up 
at  Winnipeg. — It  was  announced  in  Februan' 
that  the  Doukhobors  are  contemplating  citizen- 
ship and  the  taking  out  of  patents  for  home- 
steads.— ^Advices  received  at  Ottawa  assure 
the  Government  that  many  Mormons  are  ready 
to  migrate  to  the  Northwest  providing  they  can 
be  assured  of  finding  markets  for  their  products. 


One  of  the  loudly  trumpeted 
MEXICO  topics  of  the  times  is  the  won- 
derful development  of  Mexico 
under  the  rule  of  President  Diaz.  He  is  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by 
one  man  of  brain  and  pluck  and  tact,  for- 
tunately placed  at  a  nation's  head.  The  large 
investment  of  American  capital  in  Mexico  is 
one  of  the  explanations  of  Mexican  progress 
during  recent  times. 

Among  the  latest  developments  showing  the 
tendency  of  United  States  capitalists  to  seek 
investments  in  Mexico  is  the  pendmg  reorganization 
and  recapitalization  of  the  large  and  prosperous 
iron  and  steel  foundry  plant  and  machine  sh«^ps 
known  as  the  Compafiia  Industrial  Mexicana, 
situated  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  which  is  now 
being  underwritten  and  financed  by  several  of  the 
leading  New  York  banking  houses.  Canadian 
capitalists,  encouraged  by  their  experiences  in 
Tnnidad,  in  Cuba,  and  m  other  southern  lands, 
are  now  looking  toward  Mexico.  The  Toronto 
Monetary  Times  reports  the  formation  of  a  cf>m- 

gany  in  which  Mr.  Wm.  Mackenzie  of  Toronto, 
ir  Wm.  Van  Home  of  Montreal  and  other  Cana- 
dians are  the  leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  inauguratinc 
a  large  power  scheme  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  Thf^ 
project  IS  to  obtain  power  from  three  rivers  some 
eighty  miles  away  from  the  city,  and  use  it  for  the 
lighting  system,  for  factories,  and  for  every  other 
purpose  for  which  it*  may  be  needed. 

Many  Mexicans  are  persuaded  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  The  continueti 
fall  in  silver  is  deemed  instructive  to  this  end. 
The  Government,  not  long  ago,  took  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  go'-^ 
standard  in  giving  permission  to  the  banks  t" 
keep  their  accounts  in  both  gold  and  silver  and 
allow  customers  to  do  the  same.     And  at  tlu 
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beginning  of  the  present  year  the  collection  of 
duty  on  imports  was  ordered  done  on  the  gold 
standard  basis. 

On  Janiiaiy  a  8  a  world-wide  agreement  for 
maintaining  silver  at  the  ratio  of  32  to  i  was  the 
basis  of  diplomatic  communications,  referred  to 
elsewhere,  made  to  the  State  department  at  Wash- 
ington from  Mexico  and  China.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  Mexican  proposition  means  other 
than  an  effort  to  extend  the  gold  standard  to  silver- 
using  countries  without  upsetting  business. 

The  bubonic  plague  which  was  appearing 
during  January  at  points  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  particularly  at  Mazatlan,  was  reported 
abating  at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  dispatch 
from  Mexico  City,  however,  on  February  20, 
stated  that  the  disease  had  become  epidemic  in 
Oso,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  It  is  said  that  at 
Mazatlan  none  of  the  Chinese  were  attacked  by 
the  plague  and  that  they  appeared  to  regard  it 
with  complete  indifference. 

The  immigration  of  Mormons  into  Mexico 
has  been  a  fact  of  recent  date,  the  movement 
being  both  invited  by  the  Mexican  Government 
and  stimulated  by  American  capitalists  who 
aim  at  the  creation  of  immense  cattle-raising 
ranches.  According  to  report,  a  Boer  colony 
from  South  Africa,  including  General  Viljoen 
and  other  men  of  note,  may  soon  be  established 
in  Chihuahua. 

Dispatches  from  Mexico  City  near  the  close 
of  February  stated  that  much  alarm  was  felt  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Colima,  owing 
to  the  continued  eruptions  of  the  Colima  vol- 
cano. 


CUBA 


What  are  Cuba's  prospects?  An 
accoimt  of  the  first  six  months  of 
President  Palma's  presidency 
shows  that  the  condition  of  the  island  becomes 
more  and  more  prosperous.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries,  which 
had  been  prostrated  by  war  three  years  ago,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs. 

The  output  of  sugar  had  dropped  from  1,100,000 
tons  to  300,000.  The  estimated  crop  for  this  season 
is  950,000  tons,  and  prices,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Brussels  convention  in  removing  botmties, 
have  risen  75  per  cent.  Within  three  years  the 
annual  crop  will  exceed  1,500,000  tons. 

The  revival  of  the  tobacco  industry  has  been  very 
marked,  a  vast  amount  of  American  capital  has 
gone  into  it  during  the  last  three  years,  and  **a 
brilliant  future"  for  the  industry  seems  assured. 
The  cultivation  of  fruits  is  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever  before.  Pasture  lands  are  being  restocked 
and  the  importation  of  hides  steadily  increases. 
There  is  an  unprecedented  boom  in  the  lumber 
trade,  and  the  exportation  of  iron  ores  at  Santiago 
is  larger  than  belate  the  war.     Capital  invested  m 


copper  properties  promises  a  handsome  return. 
Progress  in  transportation  is  becoming  more  rapid, 
the  traveling  time  (for  instance)  from  Havana 
to  Santiago  to  eighteen  hours,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  time  (by  rail  to  Cienfuegos  and  thence  by 
sea)  of  five  days.  Branch  lines  are  building  in  all 
directions.  The  Van  Home  railways  and  the 
trolley  system  which  is  being  put  in  between  Havana, 
Mariel  and  western  districts  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  promise  of  other  lines,  will  soon  make  traveling 
about  the  island  as  convenient  and  excellent  as 
the  old  Spanish  methods  by  ealdche  and  mule 
were  difficult  and  tiresome. 

Political  conditions,  on  the  whole,  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  stability  of  the  Government  was  shown 
by  the  energy  and  tact  with  which  President 
Palma  suppressed  the  strike  riots.  Qualities 
of  real  statesmanship  are  shown  in  his  dealings 
with  other  nations,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Cubans  who  are  not  without  influence.  He 
has  evolved  order  out  of  financial  chaos. 
Instead  of  predicted  bankruptcy,  Cuba  has 
money  enough  for  legitimate  expenses  and  over 
two  million  dollars  surplus  in  the  treasury. 
The  President's  popularity  among  his  people 
seems  asstired  and  continually  increasing. 

A  vote  of  censure  against  President  Palma  and 
his  cabinet  was  reported  from  Havana  on  February 
9.  on  account  of  an  alleged  secret  sale  of  the 
Triscomia  wharves  and  military  railway  to  a  British 
svndicate  headed  by  Sir  William  Van  Home. 
Property  which  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
hall  a  million  dollars  is  said  to  have  been  bargained 
away  for  a  song,  the  alleged  purpose  being  to 
checkmate,  by  sale  to  third  parties,  the  intention 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  locate  one 
of  the  American  naval  coal  depots  at  Triscomia. 

The  report,  early  in  February,  of  the  committee 
on  the  loan  to  pay  the  army,  placed  the  loan  at 
$35,000,000,  repayment  to  begin  not  sooner  than 
five  years  after  the  issue.  X)ispatches  on  the  19th 
showed  that  representatives  of  all  industries  which 
it  is  intended  to  tax  under  the  loan  bill  had  drawn 
up  a  petition  to  President  Palma  urgine  him  not  to 
sign  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  all  the  principal 
industries  of  the  island  would  be  in juriousl)r  affected 
by  it.  It  was  claimed  that  the  liquor  interests, 
especially,  would  be  crippled,  and  that  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  would  be  heavily  handicapped. 


The  chief  topic  of  present  inter- 
COLOMBIA      est  relating  to  Colombia  is  the 

international  one  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  ending  of  the  recent  revolution 
by  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  has  given  the  Marroquin  government  a 
chance  to  rest  from  slaughter  and  the  stren- 
uous devices  necessary  to  keep  itself  a-going. 
It  was  announced  in  January  that  President 
Marroquin  had  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  saying  that  re-elections  are  among 
the   main   causes   that   make   revolutions   in 
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Latin  America.  That  the  Colombians  are  not 
happy  unless  they  are  making  themselves 
miserable  with  a  revolution  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  report  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  may  lead  to  another 
outbtu^t  of  ''trumpets  loud  and  clarions." 

The  suicide  of  General  Urit)e-Uribe,  leader 
of  the  late  revolution,  was  reported  early  in 
February. 


External  powers  threatening  war 
VENEZUELA     have  been  withdrawn  from  the 

coasts  of  Venezuela,  but  inter- 
nal forces  in  dire  conflict  forbid  peace.  While 
the  warships  of  Europe  blockaded  the  ports 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  civil  strife.  Perhaps 
had  occasion  required,  the  world  might  have 
seen  a  united  Venezuela  opposing  hostile  inva- 
sion. But  no  sooner  has  all  danger  of  that 
passed  than  the  revolution,  which  has  dis- 
tressed, if  not  impoverished,  the  land  and 
threatened  the  Castro  government  with  over- 
throw, develops  new  energy  and  makes  the  ^ 
situation  apparently  more  serious  than  ever.  • 
Whether  truth  or  fiction,  rumor,  that  "gar- 
rulous jade,"  had  it  near  the  close  of  February 
that  the  revolutionists  had,  after  considerable 
fighting,  attained  position  about  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  Caracas,  and  that  both  they  and 


the  Government  troops  were  well  placed  for  the 
"decisive  battle"  which  has  been  expected  for 
many  months. 

There  are  said  to  be  three  divisions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces — one  under  General  Antxjnio  Fer- 
nandez, recently  routed  120  miles  southwest  o( 
Caracas;  a  second  under  Generals  Mantilla  and  Solig- 
nie,  recently  defeated  140  miles  west  of  Caracas, 
and  a  third  under  Generals  Rolando,  Penaloza,  and 
Vidal,  which  has  reached  the  position  twenty  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital.  The  whole  revolutionary 
movement  is  still  under  the  headship  of  General 
Matos.  The  Government  forces,  under  the  control 
of  President  Castro,  have  been  receiving  consider- 
able reinforcement  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  by  European  war- 
ships. 

A  Government  decree  issued  at  Caracas  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  establishes  a  war  contribution  in  the  form 
of  an  extra  duty  of  30  per  cent,  to  be  levied  on  all 
imports.  By  tfiis  it  appears  that  President  Castro 
proposes  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  German, 
Eng;lish  and  other  foreign  claims  very  largely  by 
additional  burdens  upon  foreign  merchants,  chiefly 
Germans,  who  practically  monopolize  the  commerct 
of  Venezuela.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

So  we  have  the  engacrin^  spectacle  of  Germany  with  a  nia*kd 
fist  exacting  a  big  indemnity  from  Venezuela,  and  Vcncxueia  in 
rettim  exacting  an  equal  sum  from  the  pockets  of  German  sub^ 
jects.  That  isn't  the  proverbial  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paoil" 
It  is  robbing  Paul's  right-hand  pocket  to  pay  Paul  s  kft-faasd 
pocket.  It  IS  a  bit  of  ''  high  finance  "  that  might  almost  sugg^est 
to  William  of  Germany  the  desirability  of  sending  to  South 
America  for  a  Finance  Minister  the  next  time  he  needs  one  par- 
ticularly badly.  Artemas  Ward  once  expressed  11  willingness  to 
put  down  the  rcl^cllion  if  it  took  every  one  of  his  wiie's  relati\t* 
to  do  it.  President  Castro  means  to  pay  Germany's  claims 
in  full,  if  it  niinp  every  German  merchant  in  Venezuela  to  «io  it. 


Affairs    in    Europe 


The  British  Parliament  reas- 
^AND^iREUNiT  sembled    on    February    16  not, 

indeed,  under  cloudless  political 
skies,  but  with  much  less  of  the  **  stormy  mag- 
nificence," and  ominous  reverberations  of 
recent  times.  The  problems  in  Asia  and 
Southeastern  Europe  present  no  phases  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  a  British  statesman  of  his 
sleep  just  now;  India  is  still  aglow  with  the 
splendors  of  the  durbar  festivities;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  returning  from  South  Africa  with  new 
feathers  in  his  cap ;  John  Bull  is  coming  out  of 
the  Venezuelan  imbroglio  without  the  resent- 
ment of  Uncle  Sam ;  and  the  negotiations  over 
the  Alaska  boundary  question  are  like  the 
sweet  associations  of  a  jimketing  where  the 
music  plays  softly  and  the  pleasant  sound  of 
laughter  is  heard.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
not  everybody  in  England  and  Canada  is 
pleased  with  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
Alaska  dispute,  and  Anglo-German  relations  are 
somewhat  more  embittered  by  hard  words 
in  England  ovef  the  Venezuela  muddle.  The 
Irish  question  mingles  gloom  with  sujostlicLe; 
the  latter,  however,  pt^<lqt?iinating. 


In  a  speech  in  Dublin  on  February  11,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
declared  the  prospects  highly  encouraginjj. 
Several  Irish  Nationalists,  imprisoned  for 
violent  utterances,  have  been  released.  As  the 
result  of  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Abercom. 
Lord  Dunraven,  John  Redmond,  and  others, 
the  following  was  cabled  from  Ix)ndon  ot-.  j 
February  21  respecting  the  much-talked-of 
plan  to  settle  the  Irish  question: 

All  the  interested  parties.  Nationalists,  Unionists, 
landlords  and  tenants,  are  now  for  the  first  tim« 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  agreement,  upon  tho 
lines  of  the  Dublin  Dunraven- Redmond  conference 
in  January.  They  have  joined  forces  in  bringiiv:? 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  make  Secret  arv 
Wyndham's  forthcoming  bill  in  spirit  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference,  and  all  indica- 
tions point  to  the  bill  conceding  those  demand^ 
It  will  be  introduced  in  Parliament  at  the  end  tf 
March,  and  if  passed  will  accomplish  w^hat  Mr 
Redmond  and  Lord  Dunraven  agree  in  saying  w.V. 
be  one  of  the  most  "extraordinary  peacefirl  revoJj- 
tions  ever  effected."  If  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  lack  <  i 
funds  or  other  causes,  fails  to  meet  the  views  of  Ihv 
conference,  he  will  have  on  his  hands,  to  qisoti 
Redmond,  "an  Ireland  such  as  the  world  has  nt\.' 
seen."     In  this  vie^  gifpb  »  strong  supporter  of  th«. 
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Government  as  the  Duke  of  Abercom  concurs.  The 
Duke  is  the  President  of  the  powerful  Irish  Land- 
lords' Association,  which  at  first  declined  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Mayo  and  Lord  Dunraven  in  conferring 
with  the  Nationalists,  but  which  later  signified  its 
assent.     Mr.  Redmond  says: 

If  thin  agrbement  of  keenly  opposing  pATties  lacks  fulfillment 
through  the  Goveminent'B  refusal,  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
members  of  Parliament  in  jail  and  twice  as  many  counties  under 
the  ban  of  the  Crimes  Act  than  there  were  prior  to  the  present 
truce.  This  trure  will  be  continued  until  tne  terms  of  the  bill 
are  revealed. 

It  is  said  that  taxation  is  the  word  which 
suras  up  the  programme  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. The  King's  speech  intimated  that  the 
budget  estimates  of  the  expenditures  would  be 
large.  The  burden  on  the  British  taxpayer  is 
bound  to  be  a  heavy  one.  London  taxpayers 
especially  will  feel  it.  The  new  Education  bill 
implies  a  higher  school  rate  for  the  metropolis, 
and  the  London  dock  bill,  while  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  East  London,  will  involve  a 
largely  increased  local  taxation. 

Sharp  attacks  are  made  upon  the  ministerial 
management  of  army  and  navy  affairs.  War 
Secretary  Brodrick's  army  corps  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  based  upon  German  exi>erience,  was 
ridiculed  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  (Conservative)  on  February  25.  It 
was  hotly  assailed  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  an  action  which  implied 
censure  of  Mr.  Brodrick  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  245. 

It  is  declared,  however,  that  the  Grenadier 
Guards'  scandal  has  demonstrated  the  urgent 
need  of  efficiency  and  authority  in  the  War  Office, 
and  that  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  since  the  dis- 
missal of  Colonel  Kinloch  from  the  command  of  the 
Guards  is  the  most  debated  question  in  England 
to-day. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribime  says  that  the  principal  colonial  ques- 
tion outside  South  Africa  is  the  British  emigra- 
tion movement  to  Canada.  The  migration  of 
people  from  the  United  States  into  the  North- 
west Territory  has  quickened  the  movement 
thitherward  of  English  and  Welsh  emigrants. 
But  few  Scotchmen  are  interested. 


FUNCE 


M.  Leopold  Mabilleau,  the  emi- 
nent Socialist,  who  has  been  lec- 
turing in  this  country  at  Harvard 
University  and  elsewhere,  says  that  while  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  is  seeking  to  regain 
supremacy  through  the  Conservative  party, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  end  Church  and 
State  will  agree  to  remain  separate.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  affirmation  of  the  stability  of  the 
republic  in  which  no  element  to-day  seems  to 
be  more  influential  than  the  Socialistic.  "The 
Republican-Socialist  alliance  goes  on  its  way, 


deeply  concerned  with  ethical  and  social  read- 
justments, stable  in  its  voting  strength, 
whether  tested  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  or  of  the  electors  in  the  communes, 
and  one  after  another  of  the  efforts  of  the  so- 
called  Nationalists  to  defeat  the  Ministry  by 
sounding  the  old  rallying  cries  fail."  M. 
Mabilleau  says  that  the  aim  and  end  of  the 
Conservatives  is  to  renew,  so  far  as  possible, 
French  tradition,  and  in  this  the  army  is  an 
indispensable  element  and  instrument.  The 
instinct  of  the  Socialist  shows  itself  with 
remarkable  force  in  a  plea  for  disarmament 
by  Deputy  Jaurte,  a  Socialist  leader  and  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  living  Frenchman.  He  is 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber. 
The*  Government,  although  not  Conservative, 
yet  feels  compelled  to  btu-den  itself  and  the 
nation  with  a  vast  military  budget,  but  M. 
Jaur^,  the  representative  Socialist,  will  oppose 
it  as  stoutly  as  he  does  Clericalism  itself.  His 
oration  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by 
all  parties.  When  Minister  Millevoye,  in 
reply,  called  it  all  a  beautiful  but  impractical 
dream,  the  orator  made  a  retort  said  to  have 
been  as  effective  as  the  original  speech. 

The  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  so  as  to  make  the  Court  of 
Cassation  (the  highest  tribunal)  independent 
of  Parliament,  and  the  President  chosen  directly 
by  the  people  instead  of  by  Parliament  (of 
which  he  and  his  cabinet  shall  not  be  members), 
appears  to  be  nearing  the  day  when  action  will 
succeed  debate.  When  the  amendments  are 
finally  made  it  is  anticipated  also  that  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  diplomatic  service  as  well, 
will  be  removed  from  the  direct  control  of 
Parliament  and  placed  upon  a  non-political 
basis. 

After  an  exciting  contest  over  M.  Rouvier's 
budget  propositions,  which,  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  end  calamitously  to  the  Government, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  was  at  length  sustained, 
on  February  12,  by  a  vote  of  278  to  207. 

But  the  delay  in  voting  the  budget  forced  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a 
provisional  credit  for  a  month's  supplies  to  meet 
the  March  expenses.  The  bill  also  asked  authoriza- 
tion for  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  short-term  Treasury 
bonds  to  meet  the  deficits  in  the  1901-02  budgets. 
After  animated  debate  the  Chamber  adopted  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  370  to  87. 

The  sugar  industry,  one  of  the  three  great 
mainstays  of  French  prosperity,  is  approaching 
a  crisis  which  may  have  serious  consequences 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  criminal  courts  on  February  11 
Parisians  had  their  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
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Humberts,  the  famous  swindlers.  The  case 
was  not  the  main  one,  but  a  libel  suit  brought 
by  a  money-lender.  It  resulted  in  an  acquittal 
of  the  Humberts  on  the  21st. 

Religious  disturbances  connected  with  the 
Government's  closing  of  church  schools  broke 
out  again  in  Brittany  soon  after  the  middle  of 
February. 

They  are  removing  the  twenty  miles  of  walls 
which  were  built  half  a  century  ago  around 
Paris. 


The  large  looming  of  Germany  on 
6EIIIIANY  the  horizon  xyi  the  future  makes 
her  an  endlessly  interesting 
object  of  contemplation  and  conjecture. 
Especially  since  such  utterances  as  that  qubted 
last  month  in  which  Professor  Mommsen  says 
that  in  Germany  constitutional  government  has 
become  a  dead  letter,  the  judgments  of  compe- 
tent observers  respecting  the  empire  of  the 
Kaiser  have  an  extraordinary  interest.  Among 
such  judgments,  expressed  during  February, 
we  note  three. 

First,  that  of  a  Frenchman  who  now  commands 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  to  a  marked 
degree,  M.  Jaur^s,  the  eloquent  Socialist  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Taurds. 
in  an  article  in  the  Petite  Republique,  declares  - 
that  the  conflict  between  the  German  Socialists  and 
the  Kaiser  has  become  so  acute  that  the  Kaiser 
must  endeavor  to  break  down  the  party  by  mutilat- 
ing the  system  of  universal  suffrage  or  abandon 
his  provocatory  and  aggressive  attitude  toward  the 
Socialist  proletarian.  M.  Jaur6s  believes  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  so  firmly  established  in  France  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  abolition,  but  in.  Germany 
it  was  accorded  by  roval  power,  and,  therefore, 
not  being  founded  in  tne  national  life,  it  is  easier 
to  overthrow. 

The  virtual  triumph  of  the  Agrarians  in  Germany, 
in  the  recent  forced  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  makes 
especially  significant  the  utterance  of  Baron.  Wagen- 
heim.  President  of  the  Agrarian  League  in  Berlin: 
•*  We  do  not  want  a  monarchy  that  is  a  shadow,  as 
in  England;  we  do  not  want  a  despotism  with  all 
its  corruption,  as  in  Russia, nor  do  we  like  republics 
with  a  rotten  government  by  cliques.  We  desire 
to  serve  the  Emperor  not  as  slaves,  but  as  free 
German  men,  like  our  forefathers.  To  strive  for 
preferment,  to  stick  to  office,  to  cringe  and  to  flatter 
is  not  German;  it  is  Oriental.  It  is  a  fashion  that 
must  not  make  way  in  this  country." 

A  voice  from  the  Government  was  heard  early 
in  the  month,  in  the  speech  of  Chancellor  von 
Bulow  at  the  banquet  of  the  Agricultural  Council. 
Having  said  that  the  Government  would  give 
particular  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
in  the  negotiation  of  new  commercial  treaties,  the 
Chancellor  proceeded  to  warn  foreign  nations 
against  regarding  the  nervous  expressions  of 
despondency  and  pessimism  in  the  German  press  as 
a  loosening  of  the  imperial  structure.  These 
grumblings  and  exaggerated  criticisms,  he  said, 
were  merely  surface  npples  under  which  the  broad 


stream    of    German    national    development    flow? 
undisturbed. 

The  legislative  period  in  Germany  is  five 
years.  The  next  general  elections  to  the 
Reichstag  will  take  place  in  June,  and  the  winds 
already  whittle  portents  of  atmospherical  and 
terrestrial  convulsions.  The  Government  has 
done  much  for  the  Agrarians,  3ret  not  enough, 
and  the  latter  are  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  empire.  The  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  readmit  the  Jesuits  (who 
have  been  excluded  since  1872),  and  yet  the 
Clerical  party  is  not  satisfied  and  the  Cologne 
Gazette  foresees  the  possibility  of  a  new 
Kulturkampf. 

Doubts  of  the  Kaiser's  ** orthodoxy"  in 
religious  matters  have  grown  rankly  since, 
last  year,  he  first  listened  to  Professor  Deli  tzsch^s 
lecture  on  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Bible, 
personally  assisted  the  Assyriologist  in  sheaf- 
ing stereopticon  pictures  to  members  of 
the  court  designed  to  sustain  the  Professor's 
theories,  and  contributed  to  the  fund  to  send 
the  latter  back  to  As.«:)rria.  The  doubts 
referred  to  have  induced  the  Kaiser  to  write 
for  publication  a  confession  of  his  faith  and 
some  criticisms  upon  Professor  Delitzsch's  atti- 
tude. It  appears  that  the  Kaiser  steers  skill- 
fully between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The 
liberals  in  theology,  at  least,  regard  his  ortho- 
doxy as  sufficiently  established.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, theologians  who  regard  all  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  as  God*s  revealed  word. 

The  now  famous  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  which  the  Kaiser  has  given  to  the 
United  States,  is  not  to  be  sent  over  till  the 
spring  of  1904, 


ITALY 


According  to  some  sotirces,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Quirinal — Church 
and   State — which  since  the  ex-  | 
communication  by  Pius  IX.   of  every  official 
connected  with  the  Italian  Government  have  j 
stood  aloof,  "like  two  cliffs  that  have  been  rt»nt  | 
Bsunder,"  are  gradually  developing  "a  spirit 
of  accommodation."     "Few  people  are  aware 
that    there    is    a    telephone    communicatit'n 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  and  that 
the  officials  who  work  it  at  either  end  have  no 
sinecure."     Not  long  ago  it  was  intimated  in 
the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican  (the  Voce  deHs 
Veritd)  that  the  prohibition  against  Catholic* 
participating  in  the  Italian  elections  iwrould  htn 
withdrawn.     Its  withdrawal  would  doubtlesl 
enormously  increase  the  influence  of  the  papacji 
in  Italian  governmental  affairs.      How  far 
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Catholics  now  voting  for  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment? "That  they  do  vote,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent at  Rome,  **is  no  secret  to  the  statis- 
ticians, but  so  far  as  the  Pope's  influence 
extends  in  inducing  men  to  believe  that  they 
incur  grave  sin  by  disobeying  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, there  is  no  Catholic  voting  in  Italy." 

An  interesting  experiment  for  the  raising  of 
the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  Italian 
peasants  and  the  preventing  of  agrarian  strikes 
is  made  in  the  Agricultural  Association  founded 
in  Casale-Litta,  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Milan. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
the  Duke  of  Litta-Visconti-Arese,  who  is  concerned 
in  the  association  above  mentioned,  says  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  have  really  not  been  much  better 
off  than  when  they  were  slaves  or  serfs,  anterior 
to  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  in  1793.     A  middle 
class  called  ** farmers"  has  largely  got  possession 
of  the  lands,  by  long  leases  from  the  aristocratic 
owners,    which    they    sub-let    to    the    peasantry. 
Then  by  oppressing  the  peasants  and,  at  the  same 
time,  despoiling  the  landlords,  these  middle-men 
sometimes  become  very  wealth  v.     In  recent  times, 
however,   the   peasants  have  learned  to  organize 
into  Agrari^  leagues  and  return  blows  for  blows, 
sometimes     compelling    the    rascally     "farmers" 
to  rescind  their  contracts  and  depart  to  "  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new."     The  Agricvdtural  Association 
of  ^Casale-Litta  is  composed  of  peasants  to  whom  the 
land   is   let  without   the  intervention   of  middle- 
men.    The  association,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present    year,  was  composed  of  the   heads  of    128 
families  who  number  more  than  a  thousand  souls 
and  live  on  the  estates.     The  association  is  legally 
chartered    and    all    details    have    been    carefully 
attended  to  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  experi- 
ment every  way  successful.     The  Dtike  of  Litta- 
Visconti-Aresc  says  that  when  the  plan  was  made 
public  he  was  assailed  by  the  fury  and  ridictde  of 
the   powerful   and   imscrupulous    "farmer"    class. 
Several    other  great  landlords  have  followed  his 
example,    and   the   experiment    is   watched    with 
great  interest  throughout  Italy. 

The  great  wretchedness  prevailing  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  others  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  scheme  to  better  the 
condition. 

Emigration  statistics  show  that  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  and  Sicily  many  are  abandoning  the 
country.  It  appears  that  the  Bank  of  Naples  and 
the  Bank  of  Italy  hold  by  foreclosure  landed 
property  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  valued  at  over 
Si 0,000,000.  Baron  Sonmno  thus  vigorously  de- 
scribes the  situation:  "Agriculture  is  perishing, 
the  cotintiy  is  being  depoptdated,  and  the  only 
thing  whicn  prospers  is  the  blood-sucking  octopus 
of  usury." 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
mary  stated  that  a  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Signor  Marconi  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ^reless  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  had  been  signed. 


The  silver  jubilee  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
XIII.  was  celebrated  in  Rome  on  February  20. 
He  was  bom  in  18 10,  became  a  cardinal  in 
1850,  and  was  elected  Pope  in  1878.  Prob- 
ably the  whole  papal  line  has  presented  no 
kindlier,  purer,  or  more  devout  man.  His 
voice  has  always  been  for  peace. 


BUSSIA 


A  deputation  of  landowners  from 
the  government  of  Simbirsk  (on 
the  Volga  east  of  Moscow),  commonly  known 
as  **  Darkest  Russia,"  arrived  in  St.  Peters- 
burg about  the  middle  of  February  to  warn  the 
Government  of  a  threatened  peasant  revolt  of 
unusual  magnitude. — Foreign  countries  are 
reported  to  be  contributing  generously  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  famine  in  Fin- 
land.—  Meastires  have  been  taken  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  to  destroy 
the  widespread  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
famous  Father  John  of  Kronstadt,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  attained  their  object. 

The  veneration  in  which  Father  John  is  held  was 
well  illustrated  when  he  was  leaving  St.  Petersburg 
on  February  17.  Despite  the  secrecy  that  is 
always  maintained  concerning  his  movements,  he 
had  to  be  escorted  at  a  considerable  number  of 
stations  to  the  railway  carriage  by  ten  or  twelve 
stalwart  gendarmes,  who  joined  hands  and  formed 
a  ring  arotmd  him.  Despite  these  precautions 
women  in  the  crowd  made  every  effort  to  get  near 
him.  Some  threw  themselves  on  the  groimd  and 
tried  to  crawl  inside  the  ring  of  gendarmes  and  kiss 
his  feet  or  his  garments. 

In  Spain,  during  February,  labor 
MISCELUNEOUS  strikes  were  reported  at  Barce- 
lona, Cadiz,  and  other  places. 
On  the  15th  was  announced  the  death  of  the 
Archduchess  Elizabeth,  mother  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  Maria  Christina. — In  Portugal,  on  the 
27th,  occurred  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 
in  consequence,  as  it  is  understood,  of  the 
Government's  critical  financial  condition. 
King  Carlos  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  to  Senhor  Hintze  Ribeiro,  formerly 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance. — Dispatches 
from  Stockholm  early  in  February  stated  that 
the  misery  from  the  famine  in  the  north  is 
more  widespread  than  was  supposed.  Relief 
funds  are  being  received  from  foreign  lands. — 
Holland  has  been  having  labor  strikes. — The 
new  statistics  for  Switzerland  show  that 
there  are  1,918,191  Protestants  and  1,383,135 
Catholics.  The  competition  between  the 
Swiss  State  Church,  which  is  known  as  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  Catholicism,  is  said 
to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
continent. 
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Affairs    in   Asia 


The  torpid  and  inert  Orient,  as 
CHINA  conceived  in  times  now  past,  has 
been  stirred  by  contact  with  the 
Western  world  until  one  now  looks  to  the  East 
to  find  well-nigh  the  most  rapid  developments 
of  political  and  social  conditions.  Even  China 
has  become  a  land  of  *' unrest,"  "uprisings/* 
and  *  'remarkable  progress. ' '  The  spirit  which  has 
transformed  the  Japanese  has  got  hold  of  the 
Celestials  and  they  are  looking  out  over  the 
world,  traveling  in  all  advanced  countries,  and 
developing  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  things  quite 
out  of  accord  with  the  stagnation  and  rever- 
sionary drifts  of  former  days. 

Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington;  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
China,  was  reported  at  the  end  of  February  as 
regarding  the  Chinese  situation  very  threat- 
ening The  United  States  is  asked  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  other  powers  in  stopping  the 
illegal  importation  of  arms  into  China,  in 
which  Belgians  are  especially  active,  though 
parties  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  are  also  concerned. 

A  notable  word  of  testimony  as  to  the  mili- 
tary efficiency  of  the  Chinese  comes  from  an  ex- 
perienced officer  of  the  British  army.  Speaking 
of  the  Chinese  regiment  that  was  organized  to 
serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  British  troops  at 
Wei-hai-wei  before  the  decision  was  reached  not 
to  fortify  the  place,  the  British  officer  says: 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  outside  some  parts  of 
Northern  India,  we  can  never  have  better  native 
troops,  judged  from  any  standpoint.  As  far  as 
actual  hard  work  is  concerned,  I  would  match  them 
against  any  other  Orientals.  As  regards  their 
smartness  tmder  arms.  General  Gascoigne  declared 
that  they  were  the  finest  native  troops  he  had  ever 
seen."  The  same  officer  further  declares  that  the 
Chinese  soldiers  were  loyal ,  obedient  and  stanch .  All 
military  men  who  saw  them  were  convinced  that 
they  would  have  proved  highly  effective  fighters 
in  almost  any  circimistances.  The  Chinese  dis- 
regard of  danger,  pain,  and  death,  added  to  the 
qualities  developed  through  proper  training,  would 
make  them  almost  ideal  solaiers. 

Official  reports  from  Peking  admit  that  the 
rebellion  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwangsi 
is  increasing  and  extending  north  into  Hunan. 

Sir  Liang  Chen  Tung,  the  new  Chinese  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  sailed  from  Hongkong 
on  February  27  for  San  Francisco. 


The  principal  measures  for  which 
JAPAN         the  Japanese  Cabinet  now  stands 

are  the  naval  expansion  bill  and 
the  continuation  of  the  high  rate  of  taxation  as 
necessary  to  the  naval  program.     The  oppo- 


sition to  the  Cabinet  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
land  tax  as  to  certain  "sins  of  omission,"  one 
of  which  is  failure  to  reorganize  the  financial 
and  executive  systems,  which  it  has  long  prom- 
ised to  do.  The  fight  in  Japan  is  also  for  a  gov- 
ernment by  parties  instead  of  an  "  old  coterie  of 
'elder  statesmen.'  "  It  appears  that  Marquis 
Ito,  the  Liberal  leader,  and  Count  Okuma,  the 
head  of  the  Progressives,  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing which  insures  more  rapid  changes  in 
the  Government.  At  the  general  elections  held 
last  August,  the  results  were:  Liberals  (the 
Sciyiikai,  Constitutionalists),  192  members; 
Progressives,  14;  Imperialists,  20;  Independ- 
ents, 59.  At  the  present  writing,  the  recent 
elections  appear  to  give  the  Liberals  183.  the 
Progressives  92,  the  Imperialists  14,  and  the 
Independents  74. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  has 
declared  Mororan,  on  the  island  of  Yesso,  a 
free  port. 

Prince  Komatsu,  who  was  Japan's  envoy  at- 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  of  England, 
died  on  February  18. 


INDIA 


Notwithstanding  the  recent  criti- 
cism by  Lord  Rosebery  of  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  India,  as  being 
a  position  of  less  critical  importance  than  some 
others,  it  is  contended  that  the  situation  in 
India  demands  the  best  military  talent  that 
England  possesses.  The  leading  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February  affirms  that 
there  are  defects  in  organization  and  questions 
of  reserves  and  supplies  relating  to  the  Indian 
army  which  will  give  even  a  man  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  caliber  enough  to  do.  It  has 
seldom  happened  that  there  has  been  greater 
need  of  the  best  obtainable  man  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  than  at  the  present  time. 
For  there  is  little  doubt  that  since  Lord  Roberts 
left  India,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  post  which 
he  filled  so  admirably  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
prestige,  with  the  practically  inevitable  result 
that  the  defenses  of  the  country  have  not 
received  the  same  amount  of  attention  which 
they  did  in  his  day.  The  great  menace  to  India 
is  not  an  internal  rebellion,  but  the  slow  but 
sure  march  of  Russia  toward  the  frontiers.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  menace  that  there  have 
been  waged  two  lengthy  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory Afghan  wars  ^nd  millions  of  money 
in  armaments  have  since  been  spent.     The  sole 
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criterion  by  which  the  value  of  the  Indian 
army  must  be  judged  is  its  capacity  for  repel- 
ling, when  the  critical  moment  arrives,  this 
advance  of  Russia.  And  this  the  Indian  army 
must  be  able  to  do  speedily  and  decisively. 


Lord  Curzon  is  said  to  hold  similar  views  as 
to  the  need  of  having  Lord  Kitchener  in  India. 
Moreover,  the  Viceroy  declares  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  ill-equipped  for  dealing  with  the 
obstacles  to  industrial  progress  in  India. 


Affairs    itk    Africa 


The  revolt  of  the  Berber  tribes 
against  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan, which  has  kept  Morocco  in  a 
ferment  since  last  summer,  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed entirely  at  the  end  of  February, but  the 
power  of  the  alleged  Pretender  seemed  broken. 
According  to  dispatches  from  Tangier  on  the 
2ist,  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  commander  of  the 
Sultan's  bodyguard,  described  the  situation 
as  satisfactory.  The  Moroccan  Minister  of 
War,  El  Lenebhi,  was  driving  the  rebellious 
tribesmen  before  him  and  crushing  them  into 
submission.  An  interesting  interview  has  been 
published  in  London,  in  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Langerman,  just  returned  from  Morocco, 
where  he  went  to  invite  the  Sultan  to  take 
part  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  hatred  of  the  populace  at  Fez 
for  foreigners.  He  declares  that  no  Eiu-opean 
can  ever  stir  out  without  a  strong  bodyguard, 
so  rabid  is  the  feeling  against  Christians.  He 
highly  etdogizes  the  Sultan.     He  says: 

The  Pretender  is  a  nobody.  There  always  has 
been  internal  dissension  in  Morocco,  and  this  is 
only  a  recent  phase  of  it.  The  Sultan  said:  "It  is 
said  that  I  am  going  too  fast,  that  I  am  a  white- 
washed European  and  that  I  dress  in  European 
garb."  All  indescribable  smile  from  the  Sultan  fol- 
lowed this  remark.  He  is  as  thoroughly  a  Moor 
as  he  ever  was,  but  he  wishes  Morocco  to  keep 
pace  with  other  nations  in  internal  progress,  espe- 
cially in  building  railroads  and  opening  up  trade. 
He  tried  a  small  line  from  one  palace  to  another, 
but  it  was  torn  up  by  the  populace.  The  Sultan 
is  such  a  fear-nothing  character  that  he  will  go  on 
relaying  the  line  till  he  carries  his  pomt.  If  the 
Sultan  only  practised  the  cruelties  of  his  predeces- 
sors he  would  be  more  popular  in  Fez.  Yet  he 
dispenses  justice  in  some  cases  according  to  the  old- 
fasnioned  Moorish  traditions.  Bad  offenders  are 
whipped  round  the  town  till  they  die.  The  Sultan 
told  me  he  would  not  behead  the  Pretender  if  the 
latter  should  be  caught,  but  wotdd  exhibit  him  in  a 
cage  through  the  country.  If  Europe  will  leave 
Morocco  alone  matters  will  soon  be  settled. 


to  their  African  haunts  by  steamships  from 
the  nearest  port  to  Mecca  instead  of  overland 
by  way  of  Medina.  A  request  to  this  end 
addressed  to  the  Sultan,  as  the  overlord  of 
Arabia  and  the  nominal  suzerain  of  Turkey, 
has  received  what  is  described  as  "a  flat 
refusal." 

The  well  at  Mecca,  where  miraculotis  cures  are 
supposed  to  be  wrought,  is  described  as  a  cesspool 
of  abominations,  renting  from  the  ablutions  of 
many  thousands  of  diseased  persons  annually  for 
centuries,  the  water  finding  its  way  back  into  the 
well,  for  there  are  no  sewers  or  channels  to  carry 
it  away.  As  a  consequence  Mecca  is  the  central 
distributing  place  for  all  sorts  of  contagious  diseases, 
of  which  the  bubonic  plague  is  the  most  virulent, 
loathsome,  and  deadly.  During  the  Medina  jotimey 
the  plague  breaks  out  among  the  crowded  caravans 
of  the  filthy  faithful."  It  is  said  that  the  pro- 
posed new  return  route  would  both  shorten  the 
time  of  the  return  and  give  the  Egyptian  officials 
a  control  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of 
an  epidemic.  There  are  various  reasons  for  the 
Sultan's  refusal,  among  which  a  contemporary 
mentions  the  fact  that  Medina  is  itself  a  shrine 
of  the  prophet  and  must  be  visited  on  the  return 
from  Mecca,  and  also  the  fact  that  in  consenting 
to  a  change  the  Sultan  would  be  taking  instructions 
from  infidels  with  regard  to  the  most  sacred  of 
Mohammedan  customs.  Against  his  refusal  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  entered  a  protest,  and 
there  the  matter  rests. 


Egypt  has  suffered  much  from 
CBYTT         the  plague  during  the  past  year, 

and  she  does  no  more  than  any 
well-governed  country  would  do  in  seeking  to 
have  the  large  numbers  of  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims to  the  holy,  filthy  well  at  Mecca  return 


There  are  no  more  perplexing 
nmsH  AFRICA  problems  for  British  statesman- 
ship than  those  which  relate  to 
South  Africa  lying  between  the  Zambesi  River 
and  the  sea.  The  end  aimed  at  is  the  federation 
of  a  South  African  Commonwealth.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  recent  articles  in  the 
London  Times,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  vast  region  possesses  possibilities  of 
development  comparable  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  fundamental  problem  is  that  of 
labor  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  determine 
the  entire  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
land;  and  the  labor  question  is  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  colonies.  Says  the  Times: 
The  factor  in  the  situation  which  outweighs  all 
others  is  that,  while  South  Africa  is  emphatically 
a  white  man's  country,  practically  all  manual  labor 
is  done  by  the  natives.  This  situation  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  well-known  historic  and  ethnological 
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causes,  but  it  is  pregnant  with  grave  evils  lor  the 
moral  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  society 
where  it  exists.  If  Britisa  South  Africa  is  ever  to 
develop  her  natural  resources  to  the  fuil,  and  to  take 
her  proper  rank  amon^  the  great  self-governing 
commtmities  of  the  empire,  she  mtist  draw  to  her 
shores  a  large  white  population  before  the  economic 
framework  of  her  institutions  permanently  hardens 
upon  the  wrong  lines.  This  end  can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  gradual,  but  complete,  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  supply  of  labi*r.  If  the  land  is  to  become 
in  the  true  sense  a  white  man's  country,  it  must 
become  a  cotmtry  of  white  labor,  and  it  can  only 
become  a  countiy  ot  white  labor  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  standard  of  wages  and  of  living 
high  enough  to  induce  the  laborer  of  European  blood 
to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  To  the  attainment 
of  this  object  the  existence  of  a  native  population, 
outnumbering  the  present  white  population  of  a 
million  by  five  or  six  to  one,  constitutes  a  serious 
obstacle. 

Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  embarked 
at  Cape  Town  for  return  to  England  on  the 
evening  of  February  25.  As  he  was  enthu- 
siastically welcomed  to  South  Africa,  on  land- 
ing at  Durban  December  26,  so  he  took  ship 
for  home  again  amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring 
multitudes.  For  two  months,  in  a  land  strange 
to  his  vision  yet  long  familiar  to  his  dreams — 
sweet  or  distempered;  face  to  face  with  British, 
Boer,  and  Bushman,  wrestling  with  situations 
and  problems  which  he  had  come  to  feel 
demanded  his  closest  inspection  and  utmost 
acumen,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  on  the  world's  stage — the 
cynosure  of  the  rations.  What  has  he  accom- 
plished? It  is  much  too  early  to  say.  His 
own  declaration,  in  a  reported  "powerful 
appeal  for  the  imion  of  the  races*'  made  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  evening  of  February  18, 
that  since  coming  to  South  Africa  he  had 
grown  less  hopeful  of  immediate  satisfactory 
results  in  view  of  the  chronic  antagonism  of 
Briton  and  Boer,  sounds  ominous.  He  had 
found  **  rebellion  exalted  into  heroism,  loyalty 
discountenanced  and  ostracized,  and  even 
the  pulpit  joining  in  the  propaganda  tend- 
ing to  intensify  the  separation  of  the  races." 
But  it  is  easy  to  make  quite  too  much  of 
this. 

Near  the  end  of  January  it  was  announced  at 
London  that,  beginning  with  February  i,  the 
whole  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
would  be  tmder  a  single  and  supreme  com- 
mand, to  which  Lieutenant-General  Lyttleton 
would  be  appointed,  with  headquarters  at 
Pretoria. 

This  step  is  regarded  as  an  important  innovation, 

as    significant    of   the    intention    of   the    Imperial 

Government  to  treat  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  and 

nving  a  strong  probability  of  a  similar  political 

ement  at  some  future  date.     It  is  also  held 


to  point  to  the  futtu^  transfer  of  the  center  of 
power  from  Cape  C-olony  to  the  new  colonies. 

There  are  factions  among  the  Boers  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  which  appear  to  threaten 
mischief.  The  feud  between  the  brothers  Chris- 
tian and  Piet  De  Wet  is  particularly  strong, 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  which  really 
represents  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Col- 
ony. 

In  an  address  presented  at  a  conference  in 
Bloemfontein  early  m  February,  Christian  De  Wet, 
who  is  credited  with  wanting  to  tear  up  the  Vereen- 
iging  treaty  and  begin  afresh,  referred  to  his  brother 
and  Christian  Botha  as  "scoundrels,"  accused  the 
Government  of  contravering  the  terms  of  the 
Vereeniging  agreement,  espedallv  as  regards  the 
amnesty,  and  requested  tnat  the  terms  of  peace 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  law.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
responded  to  the  address  in  severe  terms,  character- 
izmg  it  as  *' insulting, "inasmuch  as  it  impurned  the 
good  faith  of  himself  and  the  Government,  and  further 
widened  the  breach  between  the  British  factions. 
Christian  De  Wet  asserted,  in  a  rejoinder,  that  no 
co-operation  of  the  Boers  was  possible,  so  long  as 
Piet  De  Wet  and  Christian  Botna  represented  the 

Eeople.  The  coimtry  would  not  be  ruled  by  them, 
Ml  would  rule  them.  He  (the  speaker)  would  net 
rest  until  he  had  caused  a  rebellion,  not  an  armed 
rebellion  but  a  rebellion  of  agitation  .-md  discontent 
against  the  Government. 

The  trouble  in  Nigeria  with  the  Emir  of 
Kano  became  acute  some  time  ago.  This 
entire  region  comprises  the  Lagos  Protector- 
ate and  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria,  the 
British  sphere,  according  to  the  Anglo-German 
agreement^  of  1885,  1886,  and  1893,  ^^^  ^^^ 
Anglo-French  agreements  of  1889,  1890,  and 
1898.  Nigeria  covers  between  400,000  and 
500,000  square  miles  and  has  a  poptilation 
variously  estimated  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
millions.  The  Emir  of  Kano  by  persisting  in 
affording  protection  to  the  murderer  of  Captain 
Maloney.  British  resident  of  the  province  of 
Nassarawa,  and  by  arresting  the  movement  of 
southward  caravans,  finally  compelled  the 
British  authorities  to  take  action. 
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Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  comes  of  a 
AiSiNUN      family    whose    name    is    closely 

associated  with  the  history  of 
the  scientific  and  industrial  progress  of  this 
country.  His  grandfather  was  connected  with 
the  early  attempts  to  produce  steam  locomo- 
tion, and  his  father  was  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  American 
steel  and  iron  in- 
dustry. According 
to  a  recent  report, 
his  sister,  Miss 
Hewitt,  has  been 
decorated  by  the 
French  Academy 
for  her  interest  in 
the  work  of  the 
Cooper  Union. 

Mr.  Hewitt  has 
recently  come  into 
prominence  by  his 
invention  of  a 
mercury  vapor  in- 
terrupter, a  device 
which  will,  it  is 
claimed,  make  a 
revolution  in 
methods  of  sending 
wireless  telegraph 
messages. 

'*The  device  con- 
sists of  a  glass  globe, 
about  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  having 
two  tubes  contain- 
ing mercury  sealed 
into  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  This 
apparatus  acts  as  a 
powerful  and  effect- 
ive interrupter,  and 
takes  the  place  of 
the  spark  gap  now 
used  in  discharging  the  condensers  for  setting 
up  electrical  waves.  It  enables  powerful,  rapid 
and  continuous  oscillations  to  be  set  up  in  the 
antenna,  or  sending  mast,  used  in  transmitting 
wireless  messages,  and  not  only  enables  mes- 
sages to  be  sent  over  very  great  distances  with 
ease,  but  permits  secrecy  to  be  maintained, 
which  heretofore  has  been  impossible. 


CourUsy  of  Harper's  Weekly 
PETER 


The  operation  of  this  device  depends  upon 
two  new  phenomena  in  physics,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  course 
of  his  researches.** 

No  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Pupin 
of  Columbia  has  declared  that  "the  Cooper 
Hewitt   mercury    vapor   internipter   at   once 

estalDlishes  wireless 
telegraphy  on  [a 
commercial  basis. 
The  problem  of 
selective  signaling 
is  solved,  and  trans- 
atlantic transmis- 
sion will  be  easy." 
This  invention  is 
not  Mr.  Hewitt's 
first  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  elec- 
trical science.  He 
has  invented  a  mer- 
cury vapor  lamp 
which  has  gone  into 
commercial  use  here 
and  abroad.  His 
name  is  likewise 
connected*  with  a 
static  converter. 

Mr.  Hewitt  wor- 
thily inherits  the 
traditions  of  his  dis- 
tinguished family. 
A  young  man  of 
large  wealth,  he  has 
devoted  his  time 
and  endeavors  to 
scientific  study  and 
research.  Generally, 
men  of  means  seek 
other  fields  of  em- 
ployment than 
those  directly 
concerned  with 
mental  labor  and  research  work, 
do  approach  such  fields,  it  is  often 
manner    of     the     dilettanti.      That 


COOPER    HEWITT 


difficult 
If  they 
in    the 

Mr.  Hewitt  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  work 
and  brings  to  it  the  trained  mind  of  the  scien- 
tist is  of  no  small  import  in  these  days  when 
wealth  and  affluence  are  so  often  directed  in 
less  worthy  channels. 
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From  Th€  Story  of  My  Lif9    Courtesy  Douhkday,  Pagfi  &  Co 
HELEN    ADAMS   CELLAR    • 


The  recent  publication  of  Miss 
'"woiiijf  "^  Hekn  Kellar's,  The  Story  of  My 
Life,  throws  additional  light 
upon  the  sad  life  of  the  talented  young  g^l 
who  has  surmounted,  ^o  many  obstacles,  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  a  college  education;  due 
to  the  physical  infirniities  which  tnake  her 
life  so  different  from  that  of  her  more  for- 
tunate sisters. 

Miss 'Helen  Kellar  was  born  in  1880,  in.  the 
little  village  of  Tuscumbia  in  Alabama.  When 
eighteen  months  old  she  lost'  the  faculties 
of  sight  and  hearing,  due  to  a  severe  illness 
and  fever.  Before  this  sad  affliction  came  over 
her,  she  was  fast  learning  to  talk,  but  after  the 
illness  she  ceased  to  speak  as  she  could  not  hear. 
She  early  learned  to  express  herself  by  signs, 
and  the  desire  to  understand  and  to  express 
herself  grew  with  age.  She  acquired  a  system 
of  communication  by  spelling  words  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  with  the  fingers.  At  seven 
she  became  associated  with  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  was  to  become  her  constant  friend  and 
teacher,  and  who  was  to  have  such  an  influence 
in  her  education.  It  was  Miss  Sullivan  who 
linked  her  earliest  thoughts  with  nature  and 
who  enabled  her  to  understand  some  of  its 
manifestations.  In  1890  Miss  Kellar  began 
to  learn  to  talk  and  she  soon  discarded  the 
manual  alphabet  as  a  medium  of  conversation. 
In  1896  she  went  to  Boston  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations  at  Radcliffe,  which  she  success- 
fully entered  in  the  fall  of  1900. 

Although  bom,  as  it  were,  into  a  silent  world, 


Miss  Kellar  knows  much  of  the  outer  and  the 
larger  world.  There  is  something  Miltonic  in 
her  words: 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  my  life  with  all  its  limi- 
tations touches  at  many  points  the  life  of  the  World 
Beautiful  1  Everything  has  its  wonders,  even  dark- 
ness and  silence,  and  I  learn,  whatever  state  1  may 
be  in,  therein  to  be  content. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  isolation  enfolds 
me  like  a  cold  mist  as  I  sit  alone  and  wait  at  life's 
shut  gate.  Beyond  there  is  light,  and  music,  and 
sweet  companionship;  but  I  may  not  enter.  Fate, 
silent,  pitiless,  bars  the  way.  Fain  would  I  ques- 
tion ins  imperious  decree,  for  my  heart  is  still 
undisciplined  and  passionate;  but  my  tongue  will 
not  utter  the  bitter,  futile  words  that  rise  to  my 
lips,  and  they  fall  back  into  my  heart  like  unshed 
tears.  Silence  sits  immense  upon  ray  soul.  Then 
comes  hope  with  a  smile  and  whispers,  "There  is 

i'oy  in  self-forgetfulness."  So  I  try  to  make  the 
ight  in  others  eyes  my  sun,  the  music  in  others 
ears  my  symphony,  the  smile  on  others'  lips  my 
happiness 

In  the  serene  light  of  an  everlasting  eve 
Milton  gave  expression  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  poetry.  To  Miss  Helen  Kellar,  denied 
those  factdties  that  make  life  richest  and 
sweetest,  may  also  come  some  divine  spark- 
to  enable  her  to  see  the  world  through  eyes 
that  can  grasp  its  meaning  in  a  deeper  way 
than  is  granted  to  those  who  are  clear  of  vision 
and  have  their  iacutties  unimpaired. 


HENRY    PHIPPS 
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In  these  days  of  the  strenuous 
^hJaiSce.*^  life  when  the  term  hero  has 
been  so  considerably  cheapened, 
and  the  country  is  in  the  process  of  discovering 
how  many  tin  soldiers  it  contains,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  men  who  shun  rather  than  seek 
notoriety,  and  who  are  far  happier  in  the 
personal  knowledge  that  they  have  served 
themselves  and  their  State  well'  than  in  the 
noisy  advertisement  of  an  enthusiastic  press. 
Among  such  men  the  name  of  Henry  Phipps 
stands  out  prominently.  Few  know  of  Henry 
Phipps,  of  Pittsburg.  Fewer  know  that  he  was 
for  many  years  the* leader  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  and  launched  it  successfully  on  its 
career. 

Henry  Phipps  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1839,  and  the  history  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  was  one  continual  struggle.  When 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  became 
associated  in  the  firm  of  Kloman  &  Co.,  who 
owned  a  blacksmith  shop  and  small  forge  in 
Duquesne  Borough,  now  a  part  of  Allegheny. 
From  this  firm  grew  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany of  to-day.  In  1861  the  firm  was 
designated  as  Kloman  and  Phipps  and  was 
prosperous.  In  1863  Thomas  Morrison 
Carnegie  joined  the  firm.  In  1865  Andrew 
Carnegie  entered  the  combination  and  gave 
over  to  it  the  property  of  the  Cyclops  mill  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  return  he  received 
40  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  and  thus  became  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  firm,  which 
was  now  entitled  the  Union  Iron  Mills  Com- 
pany. With  the  introduction  of  new  interests 
and  capital,  this  firm  became  successively 
known  as  the  Carnegie-Phipps  Company,  Car- 
negie Brothers,  and,  finally,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company.  In  this  change  and  expansion,  Mr. 
Phipps's  position  was  that  of  financing  the 
business.  He  was  not  only  a  very  successful 
fineincier,  but  was  also  ready  in  the  discovery 
of  new  and  economical  processes.  His  inven- 
tion of  a  process  by  which  better  and  cheaper 
pig-iron  could  be  manufactured,  largely  in- 
creased the  ever-growing  revenues  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Phipps's  benefactions  are  frequent  but 
unostentatious.  In  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
the  Phipps's  conservatories  are  witnesses  of  his 
generosity.  A  model  gymnasium  in  Pittsburg 
also  bears  his  name.  His  most  recent  gift  was 
that  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
homeless  Boers.  In  these  modem  days,  Mr. 
Phipps  echoes  well  the  sentiment  of  Pericles, 
the  first  of  Athenian  statesmen,  when  he  said: 
*  *  Wealth  is  in  our  eyes  a  thing  not  for  ostenta- 
tion, but  for  reasonable  use." 


SERGEI    YULEVITCH    WITTE 

In  1893,  the  total  population  of 
OF^JiufocRACY  ^^^  *  Russian  Empire  numbered 
118,354,649.  Over  these  millions 
the  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  is  supposed  ostensibly  to 
rule.  But,  in  truth,  the  real  ruler  of  Russia 
to-day,  the  swayer  of  her  destinies,  is  not  the 
Czar,  but  his  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Witte. 
He  is  easily  the  most  important  man  in  the 
Empire,  and  he  is  esteemed  and  hated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exalted  position  that  he  occu- 
pies. In  the  East  he  is  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  autocracy.  Thus  while  democratic 
Russia  assails  him,  autocratic  and  censured 
Russia  cannot  praise  him  too  much. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  power  of 
Russia  has  increased  wonderfully.  An  increase 
in  the  revenue  has  been  brought  about  which 
is  unparalleled.  This  is  due  to  the  astuteness 
of  M.  Witte.  But  the  prosperity  has  gone 
to  the  government  and  not  to  the  people. 
Wealth  has  concentrated  in  its  hand  with 
astonishing  speed.  M.  Witte 's  policy  has 
been  summed  up  as  "a  system  of  economy 
based  on  the  principle  of  concentrating  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  single  hand." 
To  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs,  M. 
Witte  has  employed  three  methods — indirc^^ 
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taxation,  the  creation  of  State  capital  out  of 
current  revenues,  and  expropriation  and  mo- 
nopolies. The  success  of  these  methods  is 
evident  when  a  comparison  of  revenues  is 
estimated.  In  189  a  the  Imperial  revenue 
amounted  to  965,000,000  roubles.  In  1902 
it  was  1,947,000,000  roubles,  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent.  This  money  has  been  used  largely 
in  building  up  a  vast  fabric  of  State  ownership. 
State  monopolies,  begun  in  1895,  is  another 
soiu'ce  of  revenue.  Spirits,  tea,  sugar,  chemi- 
cals, and  drugs  are  some  of  them.  Monopoly 
brings  wealth  to  the  State,  ruin  to  the  people, 
and  power  to  the  Minister.  At  the  present 
time,  nearly  every  important  undertaking  in 
the  Empire  is  imder  the  control  of  M.  Witte. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this — the 
side  of  the  people.  It  is  a  rather  important 
side,  too.  Soon  the. people  will  be  ** sucked 
dry."  The  result  will  be  a  disgorgement. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  million  people 
will  be  hard  to  control  when  that  day  arrives, 
and  it  is  bound  to  arrive.  Poverty  has 
increased  among  the  people  in  the  same  ratio 
as  wealth  has  poured  into  the  government. 
In  some  provinces  increase  in  numbers  due 
to  poverty  has  ceased.  Consumption  of  bread 
per  capita  has  decreased  about  seventy  pounds. 
Discontent  is  rife.  At  the  recent  visit  of  the 
French  squadron  the  people  learned  how  to 
sing  the  Marseillaise,  and  caught  somewhat 
the  spirit  of  its  meaning.  This  caused  alarm 
at  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  hungry  are  in  the 
main  the  unthinking  classes,  and  from  these 
Russia  thinks  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared. 
With  the  socialists  and  anarchists,  the  only 
dangerous  enemies  of  Russia,  M.  Witte  knows 
how  to  deal.  In  internal  government  he  is 
not  a  believer  of  irritant  measures  and  methods. 
He  would  not  interfere  with  the  Finns — that 
would  cost  money.  Why  drive  the  students 
to  revolt  and  enlist  thousands  of  unproduc- 
tive policemen?  The  Stundists  should  not 
be  driven  into  the  Caucasus  when  they  can 
pay  good  taxes  at  home.  So  the  friends  of 
M.  Witte  cry,  "Better  a  year  of  Witte  than  a 
cycle  of  Pobiedonostseffs.*' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  shadow  of  M.  Witte 
lies  upon  the  Empire.  But  in  time  the 
shadow  will  lift  and  the  wail  of  the  down- 
trodden will  swell  into  an  irresistible  chorus. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  M.  Witte  will  con- 
tinue at  his  bureau  in  St.  Petersburg  dealing 
out  patronage  and  planning  other  and  new 
schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  State. 
After  all,  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  have 
such  an  all- pervading  shadow! 


In  comedy,  the  French  have 
DRi&Amr  always  been  supreme.  The  sev- 
enteenth century  witnessed  the 
triumphs  of  Moli^re  and  Regnard;  the  eight- 
eenth, Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais,  and  the 
nineteenth,  Scribe,  Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Labiche, 
Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  and  Sardou.  With  these 
well-known  names  exist  others  of  lesser  fame 
— Pailleron,  Barri^re,  Feuillet,  and  Gondinet. 
Finally,  forming  the  transition  between  the 
old  school  and  the  new,  stands  the  merciless 
and  potent  author  of  La  Parisienne  and  Des 
CorbeauXt  Henri  Becque.  The  new  and  con- 
temporaneous French  $phool  embraces  the 
names  of  Edmond  Rostand,  Paul  Hervieu. 
Henri  Lavedan,  Jean  Jullien,  Alfred  Capus» 
Maurice  Donnay,  etc. 

Among  these  later  and  modem  disciples  of 
the  stage,  M.  Paul  Hervieu  holds  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place.  Although  M.  Hervieu  had 
early  obtained  recognition  as  a  dramatic 
writer  of  much  skill  and  promise  by  the  suc- 
cessful productions  of  his  earlier  pieces,  Les 
Tenailles,  La  Loi  de  VHomme,  and  La  Course 
du  Flambeau,  still,  it  was  not  until  the  presen- 
tation, last  year,  of  UEnigme,  which  was  the 
most  successful  play  at  the  Comidie  Frangaise, 
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LONGITUDINAL    SECTION    OP    GOUBET's    SUBMARINE    BOAT 


Submarine   Torpedo    Boats 

By    Lfawr<ence    Spear,    Naval    Constructor,   U.   S.  N/ 


As  the  development  of  the  submarine, 
although  fairly  continuous,  has  not  been 
entirely  orderly,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  past  and  present,  and  during  the 
merging  period  the  work  of  contemporaries 
must  be  arbitrarily  classified.  That  period  is 
here  taken  to  include  the  years  1885  to  1891, 
inclusive. 

THE    PAST 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  man's 
work  under  water  was  apparently  confined  to 
experiments  with  crude  forms  of  the  diving 
bell.  In  1624  Cornelius  Von  Drebbel,  a 
Hollander,  invented  and  built  the  first  real 
submarine  boat,  oar  propelled  and  capable  of 
attaining  a  submergence  of  fifteen  feet.  The 
credit  for  the  first  boat  is  frequently  given 
to  an  Englishman,  William  Bourne,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  his  inven- 
tion, which  antedated  Von  Drebbel's,  really 
belongs  to  the  diving-bell  class. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  center 
of  activity  remained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  following  century  the 
problem  received  its  principal  attention  in 
England  and  America,  and  from  the  latter 
country  in  1775  came  the  first  important 
solution,  viz.,  Bushnell's  boat. 

♦Abstract  of  paper  read  at  the  New  York  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Enffineers  Illustra- 
tions by  cotirtesy  of  the  Scientific  American. 


BUSHNELL  S    BOAT 

With  the  appearance  of  Bushnell's  boat— 
the  pioneer  torpedo  boat,  submarine  or  sur- 
face— the  art  of  submarine  navigation  took  a 
long  stride  forward  and  torpedo  warfare  made 
its  bow,  as  did  also  the  strew  propeller;  fed 
although  the  latter  had  been  invented  ifl 
England  some  years  previous  it  had  never  beetj 
practically  applied. 

The  fact  that  this  boat  never  succeeded  \t 
blowing  up  an  enemy's  vessel,  though  sh^ 
made  three  attempts,  was  due  solely  to  bai 
luck. 

pulton's  work 

The  work  thus  abandoned  by  Bushne) 
was  taken  up  shortly  afterward  by  RobeJ 
Fulton,  who,  in  1801,  after  some  years  of  prd 
liminary  work,  launched  his  first  submarine 
the  Nautilus,  into  the   Seine   at   Paris. 

The  Nautilus  was  subjected  to  thoro^:? 
testa  at  Paris,  Havre,  Cherbourg  and  Bres 
and  the  results  of  the  tests  were  embodie 
in  improvements  imtil  eventually  she  ga\ 
good  promise  of  efficiency.  However,  tn 
times  were  not  yet  ripe,  and  although  Fult  j 
and  his  projects  created  a  furor,  first  in  Frar  j 
and  afterward  in  England,  he  failed  to  gel  ' 
system  adopted  in  either  country. 

With  the  exception  of  Fulton's  work,  v 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  near 
barren  of  practical  results. 
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BAUER  S    BOAT 

The  decade  from  1850  to  i860  covers  the 
work  of  the  Bavarian,  Wilhelm  Bauer,  who 
designed  several  submarines  and  built  two — 
the  Plongeur-Marin  in  Germany  and  the 
Diable-Marin  in  Russia. 

An  American  contemporary  of  Bauer's, 
named  Phillips,  who  experimented  on  the 
^eat  lakes  with  a  boat  of  considerable  size, 
furnished  the  first  example  of  automatic  con- 
trol in  the  vertical  plane. 

The  history  of  the  crude  American  sub- 
marines employed  in  the  Civil  War  is  well 
known,  and  being  practically  devoid  of  tech- 
nical interest  need  not  be  recounted  here;  so 
that  this  short  review  of  the  submarine  torpedo 
boats  of  the  past  may  be  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  brief  mention  of  four  different  types 
brought  forward  between  i860  and  1887, 
viz.,  the  Plongeur,  of  MM.  Brun  and  Bour- 
geois, the  early  boats  of  J.  P.  Holland,  the 
Nordenfeldt,  and  the  Goubet  boats. 

BRUN    AND    BOURGEOIS 

The  first  of  these,  the  Plongeur,  designed 
by  Brun  and  Boiu*geois,  and  launched  in 
1863,  was  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale. 
The  length  was  136  feet,  the  beam  19  feet,  and 
the  depth  9  feet.  She  was  armed  with  a  spar 
torpedo  and  propelled  by  compressed  air, 
which  was  also  for  the  first  time  utilized  for 
tank  service.  The  final  adjustment  between 
weight  and  buoyancy  was  made  by  altering 
the  latter,  two  pistons  being  provided  for  the 
purpose. 


THE    HOLLAND    BOAT 

Mr.  Holland's  work  began  with  a  small  one- 
man  boat,  built  in  1877,  which  may  best  be 
described -in  the  inventor's  own  words:  "This 
boat,  14  feet  6  inches  long,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
6  inches  in  depth,  was  rectangular  in  external 
cross  section  and  spindle  shaped  inside, 
excepting  in  the  middle  section,  which  accom- 
modated the  operator  clad  in  a  diver's  suit, 
and  also  a  4-horse  power  petroleum  engine  in  a 
separate  water-tight  space. 

The  experiments  with  this  boat  covered 
some  three  years,  and  the  results  attained 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  forcing 
reserve  buoyancy  under  by  power  from  the 
propeller,  the  necessary  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  boat  being  obtained  and  controlled 
by  rudder  action  alone.  Continued  develop- 
ment along  these  lines,  both  here  and  abroad, 
has  produced  the  only  successftd  and  prac- 
tical boats  now  existing. 

The  Nordenfeldt  submarines  are  principally 
useful  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid,  but  merit 
some  attention  here,  partly  on  account  of  the 
ambitious  nature  of  the  designs  and  the 
attention  they  attracted,  but  principally  by 
reason  of  the  false  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
inventor  from  his  experience,  which  con- 
clusions variously  and  ingeniously  misstated 
have  served  to  hamper  materially  the  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine  along  proper  lines. 

goubet's  boat 

The  last  type  selected  for  illustration  was 
designed  by  M.  Goubet  in  1885  and  began  her 
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THE  GYMNOTB  TRAVELING  AT  THE  SURFACE 


will  be  desirable  to  examine  in  a  little  more 
detail  the  more  important  feattires  of  the 
modem  types. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the  sub- 
mersible type,  we  note  that  the  French  and 
American  designs,  though  independently  worked 
out,  are  identical  as  to  general  principles  and 
close  to  each  other  in  the  main  features  of 
design,  the  difference  in  the  aims  of  the 
designers  being  taken  into  account.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  as  submarines  are,  first, 
reserve  buoyancy,  and,  second,  control  in  the 
vertical  plane  by  rudder  action  only. 

RESERVE    BUOYANCY 

The  presence  of  reserve  buoyancy  imdoubt- 
edly  increases  the  difficulty  of  securing  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  control  in  the  vertical 
plane,  as  no  matter  where  located  it  introduces 
an  upward  force  which  requires  balancing, 
and  it  may,  in  addition,  introduce  a  turning 
moment  about  the  center  of  gravity  which  also 
requires  balancing. 

CONTROL 

The  second  characteristic,  viz.,  control  in 
the  vertical  plane  by  rudder  action  only,  is  also 
fully  justified  by  tactical  and  construction 
reasons. 

The  correspondence  between  the  French 
and  American  designs  extends  also  in  a  general 
way  to  the  most  important  construction 
feature,  viz.,  the  power  plant.  For  sub- 
merged work  both  have  adopted  the  electric 
drive,  and  for  surface  work  and  recharging 
batteries,  etc.,  both  go  back  to  the  hydro- 
carbons, the  American  using  the  light  oil,  gaso- 
line, with  an  explosive  engine,  while  the  French 
employ  a  heavier  oil,  petroleum,  and  transform 
its  energy  into  steam  instead  of  using  it 
direct  in  an  explosive  engine. 


AMERICAN    SYSTEM    BEST 

From  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  the 
American  system  is  better  adapted  to  the  piir- 
pose,  involving  as  it  does  only  one  variable 
weight,  viz.,  fuel,  against  two  for  the  other, 
viz.,  fuel  and  feed  water.  On  the  score  of 
safety  the  advantage,  if  any,  lies  at  present 
with  the  French.  A  less  volatile  oil  is  used 
in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  probably  less 
difficult  to  secure  the  complete  expulsion.of  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  principal  advan- 
tage of  steam  proptdsion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  designer  can  avail  himself  of  very  com- 
plete data  based  on  experience,  vhereas  since 
the  marine  oil  engine  of  the  power  now  re- 
qtiired  is  practically  new  in  the  field,  the 
designer  is  hampered  by  lack  of  reliable  data. 

ELECTRIC    DRIVE 

The  remaining  important  feature  common 
to  both  designs  is  the  employment  of  the 
electric  drive  for  submerged  work.  The  storage 
battery  and  motor^  are  admirable  in  some 
respects,  but  exceedingly  inadequate  in  others, 
the  principal  objection  being  the  well-known 
one  of  excessive  weight  ftnd  space  in  proportion 
to  the  power  developed. 

-  The  principal  difference  between  the  French 
and  American  designs  lies  in  the  choice  made 
of  dimensions  and  proportions,  which  appears 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  different  ideas  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  speed  and  maneuvering 
qualities.  To  attain  the  high  surface  speed 
desired  the  French  designers  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  a  considerable  displacement,  great 
length  in  proportion  to  beam,  the  double  hull 
with  large  tank  capacity,  and  incidentally 
the  steam  engine  and  multiple  rudders. 

While  the  limit  of  surface  speed  for  a  give'i 
displacement   has   not   yet   been   reached   for 
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either  type,  ftirther  material  advances  are 
most  apt  to  be  made  by  further  increases  in 
displacement.  The  limit  to  this  process  is 
not  set  by  construction  reasons,  but  by  the 
probable  use  of  the  type,  which  for  any  one 
country  is  fixed  by  its  geographical  location 
and  the  nattire  of  its  coast  and  harbors. 
For  instance,  a  submersible  of  the  Narval 
type  and  dimensions  is  for  France  not  only  a 
defensive,  but  an  offensive  weapon,  and  the 
partial  sacrifice  of  submarine  qualities  in  the 
design  is  warranted  by  the  possibilities  for 
offensive  use.  The  same  boat  transferred 
to  America  would  become  purely  defensive  and 
would  not  be  so  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
here  as  is  the  American  type.  It  is  probable 
^'hen  that  in  coimtries  situated  like  France, 
^here  the  possible  enemy  possesses  large 
>orts  and  arsenals  within  easy  striking  dis- 
ance,  the  submersible  will  eventually  be 
ncreased  in  displacement  to  perhaps  300 
3ns,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vessel  which  shall 
•e  seaworthy  in  a  large  sense,  habitable  for 
onsiderable  periods,  self-supporting  and  cap- 
ble  of  a  fairly  high  sustained  sea  speed.  France 
as  adopted  for  this  purpose  the  submarine 
>  the  Perle  type,  a  course  which  is  probably 
istified  by  the  small  number  of  her  harbors 
id  her  highly  organized  fixed  defenses. 
Turning  now  to  the  United  States,  her  loca- 
W3  with  respect  to  possible  enemies  is  such 
at  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the 
velopment  of  the  large  submersible  into  an 
ensive  weapon;  still  the  extent  of  her  coasts, 
e  number  of  her  harbors  and  rudimentary 
iracter    of    her   fixed   defenses   render   this 


t3rpe  preferable  to^  the  pure  submarine  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  development  of  the 
best  all-round  boat  to  meet  the  conditions 
is  likely  here  also  to  lead  to  some  increase 
in  total  displacement,  which  eventually,  how- 
ever, will  probably  not  exceed  200  tons.  As 
compared  with  the  larger  offensive  sub- 
mersible, such  a  vessel  would  be  less  seaworthy 
and  would  have  less  stirface  speed,  better 
maneuvering  qualities  and  greater  submerged 
endurance. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  submarine 
boats  of  the  near  future  will  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  four  types  and  two  main 
groups,  to  conform  to  the  different  conditions 
in  the  different  maritime  countries.  Group 
I  would  be  suitable  for  many  of  the  European 
countries,  and  would  include  the  large  offensive 
submersible,  self-supporting,  with  auxiliary 
bottom-working  features,  and  the  small 
defensive  submarine  for  torpedo  work  only. 
Group  2,  suitable  for  the  United  States  and 
similarly  situated  countries,  would  include 
the  small  offensive  grotmd-working  submarine 
or  submersible  (with  auxiliary  armament)  and 
the  medium-sized  defensive  submersible  for 
torpedo  work  only.  It  appears,  ftuther, 
that  the  submarine  qualities  of  the  modem 
boats  are  based  on  sound  principles,  and  that 
the  futiu-e  development  of  the  four  different 
types  within  the  limiting  displacements  of  each 
must  be  along  the  present  lines,  and  in  the 
direction  of  improvement  in  the  tactical  quali- 
ties of  speed  and  practical  radius  of  action. 
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Cartoons  upon  Current  Events 


-saved!  the  naval  increase  bill — BUT  TRBRB  ARE  A  LOT  OF  WRECKS  LEFT  BEHIND— N.  Y.  TIMES 


•^..v^^r^Y 


A    GROUND    HOG    CASE 
^NGRESS    ALSO     SEES    HIS     SHADOW — MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


DOING    SOME    SPRINTING CLEVELAND    LEADER 
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1.)    HAVE    AND    TO    HOLD N.  Y.    HERALD 


THE    ONLY    THING    LEFT — N    V.    EVG.    TELEGRAM 


senate:  ** can't — kept  in!" 
— wash.  evg.  star 


UNCLE  SAM:  "l  RECKON  YOU'rE  ABOUT  READY  FOR  THE 
SCRAP  pile" — OHIO    STATE    JOURNAL 


Cartoons  upon  Curre 
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WHO    SAID    MONEY     MAKliS    THE    MARK 


GU?— BOSTO?^    HEkALO 


THE      V3V7AU    FINISH — N.  Y,  WORLD 


TIED    UP— BROQB^LYN    DAILY 
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Atific     Prog^ress     and     E^ndeavor 


-R  HEWITT  INTERRUrTER 

^f  the  month  in  the  field  of 
^eter  Cooper  Hewitt  wire- 
omen  t,    a   new   applica- 
or  tube.     If  a  long  list 
a  were  drawn  up,  it 
item  of  more  imme- 
interrupter  for  an 
11  be  efficient  in 
^finitely  oscilla- 
i  character,  be 
^  over  a  wide 
..c  same  time  be 
^  .^  ot  application.     Such 
u-ppears  to  have  been  devised  by 
.  .cwitt,  and  should  the  bright  promise  held 
out  by  the  principles  involved  be  realized  in 
practical  commercial  operation,  the  art  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  will  be  enormously  benefited. 
Speaking  of  this  application  of  the  mercury 
vapor  tube,  the  Electrical  Review  summarizes 
its  character  and  value: 

Its  action  as  an  interrupter  enables  it  to  be  used 
to  set  up  electrical  oscillations^  for  which  purpose  it 
will  take  the  place  of  the  various  types  of  inter- 
rupter now  employed.  The  action  of  the  tube 
•depends  upon  two  properties  which  make  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  this  work — that  is,  the  so-called 
negative  electrode  resistance  opposes  a  flow  of  cur- 
r«it  through  the  tube  tuitil  a  certain  high-potential 
cfifference  exists  across  the  lamp.  At  this  point 
resistance  practically  disappears,  so  that  the  tube 
forms  a  low-resistance  circuit  across  the  condenser 
and  allows  the  latter  to  discharge  at  a  very  high  rate. 
When,  during  this  discharge,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial across  the  tube  has  rallen  to  a  low  value,  the 
initial  cathode  resistance  reappears  and  checks  the 
'lischarge.  At  this  instant  the  source  of  supply 
^•ecrins  to  recharge  the  condenser  at  a  rate  depending 
'il-on  the  power  of  the  supply  and  the  constants  of 
the  circuit.  We  have,  then,  an  interrupter  of  low 
Ti-sistance  which,  by  its  action,  may  cause  the  con- 
•i^.-nser  to  charge  and  discharge  at  a  very  high  rate. 
The  importance  of  this  device  will  be  recognized 
at  once,  and  it  will  certainly  be  put  to  many  uses. 
It  will  prove  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
T'hystcists  studying  electrical  waves;  but  probably 
f  he  most  striking  and  important  application  just  at 
this  time  will  be  its  use  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

The  method  now  employed  to  set  up  oscillations 
m  the  sending  circuit  of  a  wireless  telegraph  station 
consists  of  a  discharge  of  condensers  across  an  air- 
i2:ap;  but  this  method  gives  rise  to  oscillatory  dis- 
charges of  such  a  character  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  tune  a  receiver  to  them,  and  since 
the  resistance  of  the  spark-gap  is  high,  the  power 
which  may  in  this  way  be  radiated  is  comparatively 
smaU.    Tne  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  inter- 


rupter, however,  gives  continuous  impulses  of  equal 
amplitude.  The  frequency  of  these  will  be  predeter- 
mined precisely  by  the  constants  of  the  circuit,  so 
that  selective  telegraphy  will  not  only  be  possible, 
but  easy.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  no  aifficulty 
in  tuning  a  receiving  circuit  to  respond  to  a  given 
frequency. 

To  preserve  secrecy  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
prevent  other  stations  from  tuning  tneir  receiving 
circuits  to  the  selected  frequency.  This  can  be  done 
by  varying  the  frequency  of  transmission — that  is  to 
say,  each  system  may  have  a  frequency  code. 
When  a  message  is  to  be  sent  out  the  transmitting 
station  will  signal  this  fact  to  the  proper  receiving 
station,  and  will  indicate  the  particular  frequency 
which  will  be  used.  By  the  throw  of  a  switch  the 
receiving  station  can  be  tuned  to  that  frequency  and 
will  receive  the  message.  In  the  short  time  which 
elapses  during  the  sending  of  the  message — or, 
ratner,  during  which  this  one  frequency  will  be 
used — it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  any  other 
receiving  station  at  which  the  code  is  not  known  to 
time  its  circuits  to  the,  to  them,  unknown  freouency. 

Furthermore,  since  the  impulses  established  by 
the  Cooper  Hewitt  interrupter  are  regular  and  con- 
tinuous, their  action  will  be  far  more  effective  on  a 
properly  tuned  receiving  circuit  than  the  irregular 
discontinuous  impulses  which  are  being  used  to-day. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  this  inter- 
rupter will  increase  greatly  the  possible  range  of 
transmission. 

■ECENT  WIREUtt  TEUQRAPHY  DEVELOPMENT 

This  new  invention  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  naturally 
turns  the  mind  toward  activities  in  the  field  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  As  is  the  case  with  every 
new  invention,  a  dozen  or  more  people  have 
sprung  up  to  share  or  to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
glory  of  originality.  While  Marconi  stands 
unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  list,  a 
number  of  men  of  no  small  degree  of  promi- 
nence have  recently  come  forward  and  lawsuits 
and  contentions  are  impending.  In  Harper's 
Weekly  there  is  a  partial  account  of  these 
claimants  and  their  claims: 

The  amazing  success  of  Signer  Marconi,  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  has  stirred  up  a  host  of  rivals,  and 
between  this  country  and  Europe  there  are  now  a 
dozen  or  twenty  systems  struggling  for  precedence. 
And  the  lawsuits  have  begun. 

In  this  coimtry  the  de  Forest  company  is  suing 
the  Marconi  company  for  a  million  dollars  damages 
for  certain  statements  said  to  have  issued  from  the 
Marconi  company.  The  latter  replies  by  a  suit  for 
infringement  against  the  de  Forest  company,  and 
asking  the  latter  company  to  remove  itself  from  the 
earth.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  Marconi  com- 
pany's claims  are  upheld,  this  will  raise  hob  with 
any  system  employmg  the  coherer  principle  as  a 
receiver  of  the  messages.    The  de  Forest  receiver 
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Operates  on  an  exactly  opposite  principle,  however, 
and  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
shut  out. 

In  Germany  the  Slaby-Arco  and  the  Braun 
systems  have  had  a  clash,  with  a  recent  victory  for 
the  latter,  that  it  does  not  infringe  the  Slaby-Arco 
devices.  In  France  the  government  has  practically 
confiscated  wireless  telegraphy,  so  that  the  stock- 
boomers  there  have  not  had  much  of  a  chance, 
Italy,  proud  of  its  native  genius,  seems  to  have 
taken  up  with  Marconi,  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  also  equipped  many  of  its  warships  with 
Marconi  instruments.  In  America  the  lead  in  this 
line  seems  to  have  been  secured  by  the  dc  Forest 
system,  both  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
having,  after  competitive  trials,  given  the  contracts 
to  the  latter  company. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  point  is  the  ques- 
tion of  transoceanic  signaling.  Marconi's  recent 
messages  across  the  Atlantic  were  secured  by 
means  of  what  he  calls  a  magnetic  detector.  For 
long-distance  work,  the  old  coherers  broke  down. 
This  magnetic  detector,  which  seems  to  be  far  more 
sensitive  than  any  form  of  coherer,  is  the  invention 
of  Professor  Rutherford,  of  Toronto,  and  was 
exhibited  as  far  back  as  1897.  It  seems  to  have 
been  taken  up  independently  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
in  England;  by  Marconi;  and  by  Prof.  R.  A. 
Fessenden,  of  Washington.  Their  patent  applica- 
tions, now  pending,  are  in  interference.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  Professor  Fessenden  offers  proof  of 
his  invention,  or  improvements,  a  year  in  advance 
of  Marconi's  application.  If  this  is  true,  and  Fes- 
senden wins,  the  Marconi  company  can  do  business 
across  the  Atlantic  only  with  Professor  Fessenden's 
permission,  for,  so  far,  no  other  form  of  receiver  has 
been  shown  capable  of  taking  signals  over  such  a 
distance. 

At  present  the  practical  difference  between  all  the 
different  ''systems"  narrows  down  to  the  nuestion 
of  receivers.  But  Prof.  Ferdinand  Braun,  ot  Strass- 
burg,  Germany,  announced  recently  that  he 
had  found  a  new  method  of  sending  the  electric 
waves,  in  any  desired  volume,  and  directed  to  a 
given  point  of  the  compass.  These  are  very  broad 
claims,  and  further  details  are  being  awaited  by 
scientific  men  with  the  deepest  interest.  Professor 
Pupin,  of  Columbia,  credits  Professor  Braun  with 
having  done  the  most  valuable  work  in  wireless 
telegraphy  after  Marconi.  Anything  he  has  to  say, 
therefore,  will  be  respectfully  listened  to.  The 
sparking  method  of  producing  the  electric  waves 
does  seem  a  rather  crude  device,  and  we  might  hear 
any  day  of  a  new  method  which  would  quite  revo- 
lutionize-wireless. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  going  to  happen  when  a  dozen 
different  systems  are  shooting  up  poles  and  bom- 
barding space  with  electric  waves?  It  cannot  but 
mean  the  most  hopeless  confusion.  There  can 
be  no  monopoly  in  wireless  telegraphy.  That 
is  settled.  The  field  is  free  to  all  comers.  Any- 
body with  a  common  alternating  dynamo  or  an 
induction  coil  can  set  up  for  business,  or  to  upset 
somebody  else's  business.  Tuning,  or  syntony,  is 
no  doubt  possible  within  limits,  but  at  present  these 
limits  are  vague.  With  any  extensive  use  of  wire- 
less, there  is  bound  to  be  a  mix-up  and  a  gay  one. 

What  will  the  lawyers  do?    Nobody  knows  much 

"t  the  ether,  and  nobody  less  than  they.     Will 

^sk  the  legislatures  for  wireless  franchises?   So 

^yone  can  see  now,  that  is  thq  only  thing  that 


can  make  wireless  telegraphy  a  practical  business 
proposition.  The  alternative  is  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  it  over,  as  France  has  already  done. 

AN  EN6USH  WIIEUtt  SYSTEM 

The  work  of  one  of  the  men  mentioned  above 
has  recently  taken  a  new  and  decided  turn. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Alexander  Muirhead,  a  well-known  telegraphic 
expert,  is  perfecting  a  system  which  has 
already  been  successfully  tried  and  which  the 
inventors  hope  will  rival  the  Marconi  system. 
Experts  who  have  seen  the  present  Lodi^'e- 
Muirhead  system  working  pronounce  it  to  be 
more  rapid  and  clearer  than  anything  yet  ex- 
hibited. Professor  Lodge's  new  coherer,  which 
is  the  integral  feature  of  the  system,  consists  nf 
a  small  steel  disc  rotating  in  light  contact  \iith 
a  column  of  mercury  through  an  oil  film.  It  is 
stated  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  coherer  is 
remarkable,  as  are  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  derangement.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  require  a  decoherer  or  relay  circuit.  It 
works  direct  upon  the  Kelvin-Muirhead  siphon 
recorder,  giving,  it  is  said,  signals  almost  equal 
to  the  best  submarine  telegraph  work. 

It  is  stated  that  the  submarine  cable  com- 
panies have  so  far  abandoned  the  reserved 
attitude  shown  toward  other  systems  as  to  take 
a  practical  interest  in  the  Lodge-Muirhead 
system. 

RADIUM  THE  WONDERFUL 

News  comes  from  London  of  the  reduction  in 
price  of  that  marvelous  metal  radium.  Here- 
tofore the  price  per  pound  has  been  about 
$1,000,000.  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  it 
may  now  be  had  for  $900,000  a  pound.  The 
reduced  price  is,  however,  not  likely  to  cause  a 
run  on  the  market,  for  there  is  at  present  in 
existence  in  all  the  world  not  over  two  pounds 
of  the  precious  material.  In  the  last  three  j'ears 
not  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  poundi^ 
have  been  manufactured.  Even  this  is  not 
absolutely  pure,  for  pure  radium  does  not  exist 
as  a  metal.  Only  its  salts  are  known.  Tht 
substance  with  which  chemists  experiment  i^ 
chloride  of  radium  associated  with  barium.  The 
rnetal  was  discovered  by  Professor  Curie  cf  tlu 
Ecole  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie  Ifidustrielies  at 
Paris,  and  his  wife,  Madame  Curie.  The  hist».ry 
of  its  discovery,  as  told  by  C.  W.  Kanolt  in  tbt 
Scientific  American,  is  interesting: 

In  1896  Prof.  Henri  Becquerel,  of  the  Consent' 
to  ire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  disco  vertnl  t'u 
radio-activity  of  uranium.  He  found  that  all  c  •!!.• 
pounds  of  uranium,  as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  c.*:i- 
tinually  emit  radiations,  which  act  upon  ph»«'.  • 
graphic  plates  and  have  a  penetrating  power  sinii;  ir* 
to  Xh^X  of  the  X-rays.    Th»9  was  onQ  Qt  the  first  "■  •:  '^ 
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series  of  quite  remarkable  discoveries.  Investigators 
immediately  experimented  with  various  materials 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  find  other  substances 
having  the  same  property  as  uranium.  Of  the  ele- 
ments already  known,  thorium  as  well  as  uranium 
was  found  to  be  radio-active.  But  research  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  three  new  radio-active  sub- 
stances, which  are  looked  upon  as  new  elements. 
These  are  radium,  polonium,  and  actinium.  Of 
these  radium  alone  has  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition,  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  most 
experimented  with. 

Professor  Curie,  of  the  Ecole  de  Physique  et  de 
Chimie  Indusirielles   at   Paris,   and  Madame  Curie 
turned  their  attention  to  pitchblende,  a  mineral  which 
consists  largely  of  oxides  of  lu-anium.    They  found 
that  some  samples  of  this  mineral  from  Bohemia  pos- 
sessed a  greater  activity  than  either  uranium  or 
thorium,  the  only  substances  then  known  to  be  radio- 
active.    This  fact  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  activity  of  the  pitchblende  must  be  due  to  some 
new  element  of  great  activity.     In  order  to  find  this 
new  substance,  they  dissolved  a  quantity  of  pitch- 
blende   in    acids    and,  by  the   ordinary   chemical 
methods,  separated  the  material  into  portions  con- 
taining   different   elements.     They   then   observed 
which  of  these  portions  possessed  radio-activity. 
This  could  be  done  by  exposing  photographic  plates 
wrapped  in  opaque  paper  to  the  siU)stances  and 
observing  which  plates  were  acted  upon.     But  it 
could  be  done  more  expediently  by  another  method. 
Becquerel  had  observed  that  the  new  radiations — 
"Becquerel  rays,"  as  thev  are  now  called — render 
the  air  through  which  they  pass  a  conductor  of 
electricity.     They  are  now  known  to  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  many  other  substances  which  do  not 
ordinarily  conduct  electricity.     The  Curies  had  but 
to  measure  the  conducting  power  of  the  air  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  tne  material  under  inves- 
tigation, to  find  whether  the  material  was  radio- 
active and  to  obtain  a  measure  of  its  activity,  if  it 
possessed  any.     Guided  by  such  experiments,  they 
gradually  concentrated  the  active  substances  into 
small  portions  of  the  material.     One  portion  they 
believed   to   contain   a  new  element,  which  they 
called  "polonium";  another  jrielded  radium. 

The  radium  greatly  resembled  barium  chemically, 
and  its  separation  nrom  baritun  was  the  last  and 
mi5st  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  It  was  at 
length  accomplished  by  fractional  crystallizations 
and  fractional  precipitations,  and  in  1902  Madame 
Curie  announced  the  preparation  of  pure  radium 
chloride.  E.  Demar9ay  examined  the  spectrum  of 
this  material,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  lines 
which  were  not  those  of  any  previously  known 
element,  thus  proving  quite  conclusively  that  the 
radium  w^as  actually  a  new  element. 

The 'great  power  and  intensity  of  this  new 
metal  is  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  Lord 
Kelvin  said  of  it  that  '*it  has  such  surprising 
properties  that  it  threatens  to  overthrow  the 
Jaw  of  the  correlation  of  force."  It  seems 
already  to  have  overturned,  or  at  least  unset- 
tled, the  accepted  theory  of  light,  and  when  the 
cxperinnents  of  Professors  Mendeleiff,  Yegoroff , 
and  Borgmanof  the  Electro  Technical  Institute 
at  St.  Petersburg  are  completed,  the  results 


may  be  to  give  us  a  new  science  and  a  new 
nomeaclature. 

It  is  a  constituent  of  pitchblende,  which  is  foimd 
in  many  places,  but  only  in  a  very  small  way.  All 
that  has  so  far  been  segregated  has  come  from  a 
mine  in  Cornwall.  A  ton  of  pitchblende  carries 
about  i5i  grains  of  radium,  aftd  it  is  difficult  to 
extract.  It  has  many  curious  and  as  yet  inexplic- 
able properties,  and  also  entails  many  dangers  to 
those  wno  handle  it  carelessly.  Prof.  William 
Crookes,  in  describing  it  recently,  said:  "Probably 
if  half  a  kilogram  were  in  a  bottle  on  that  table  it 
would  kill  us  all."  It  would  almost  certainly  destroy 
our  sight  and  bum  our  skins  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  could  not  survive.  The  smallest  bit  placed  on 
one's  arm  would  produce  a  blister  which  it  would 
need  months  to  heal."  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  emits  somethirig  more  than  light.  Heat  and 
actinic  energy  must  make  up  a  lar^e  part  of  its 
radiation.  It  also  emits  electrons  with  a  velocity 
so  great  that,  according  to  Professor  Crookes.  "one 
gram  is  enough  to  lift  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet 
to  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis;  and  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  we  could  not  throw  in  the  French  fleet  as  well." 
This  is  popular  rather  than  scientific,  but  it  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  radium  will  always  be  a 
laboratory  metal,  and  that  efforts  to  recover  it  in 
large  quantities  will  not  meet  with  much  commercial 
encouragement.  Perhaps  the  universal  solvent 
might  have  been  found  long  ago  if  there  had  been 
anything  to  keep  it  in. 

Its  influence  upon  the  development  of  electrical 
science  promises  to  be  verv  important.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  it  might  have  been  said  that  elec- 
tricity had  a  property  somewhat  resembling  inertia. 
Now  it  looks  as  it  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  assertion  that  the  inertia  of  matter  will 
have  to  be  explained  electrically,  since  there  is  no 
inertia  but  electricity.  This  concept  of  electric 
inertia  was  first  expressed  in  a  magnificent  mathe- 
matical paper  by  J.  J.  Thompson  of  Cambridge  in 
1 88 1,  when  it  was  regarded  as  a  mathematical 
curiosity.  Radium  promises  to  establish  the 
Thompson  hypothesis,  and  in  so  doing  will  possibly 
open  the  way  to  new  and  yet  more  important  dis- 
coveries in  a  field  in  which  the  future  doubtless  has 
many  surprises  in  store  for  even  the  present  genera- 
tion, 

A  NEW  FOIM  OF  ENEIQY   ....F.  LEttQE ....  LONDON  ACADEMY 

Hardly  anything  is  more  marked  than  the 
way  in  which  the  ideas  of  men  of  science  with 
regard  to  force  and  matter  have  completely 
changed  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
eighties  force  was  force  and  matter  was  matter, 
and  although  a  few  thorough-going  materialists, 
like  Ludwig  Buchner,  could  be  found  who 
asserted  that  force  was  only  a  mode  of  matter, 
it  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  there  could 
be  a  realm  of  Nature  in  which  the  two  could 
meet.  The  atomic  theory  that  every  scrap  of 
matter  could  be  divided  in  the  last  resort  into 
atoms  each  in  itself  indivisible,  and  combining 
among  themselves  only  in  fixed  proportions, 
was  also  then  a  law  of  scientific  faith,  and 
led  to  pronouncements  like  those  cf  a  late 
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president  of  the  Chemical  Society,  who 
informed  his  hearers  in  his  annual  allocution 
that  the  age  of  discovery  in  chemistry  was 
closed,  and  that  henceforth  we  had  better 
devote  ourselves  to  a  thorough  classification 
of  chemical  phenomena.  But  this  predic- 
tion, irresistibly  reminiscent  of  the  typical 
German  professor  with  his  love  of  tables  and 
formulas,  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was 
falsified.  There  came  upon  us  Mr.  (not  then 
Sir  William)  Crookes's  discovery  of  what  he 
called  ** radiant"  matter,  Hertz's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  waves  in  the  "ether," 
Rontgen's  rays,  and  Becquerel's  light-giving 
metals.  Now,  M.  Gusfave  le  Bon,  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  Paris, 
steps  forward  and  assures  us  that  these 
new  ideas  are  not  several  things,  but  one 
thing,  and  that  they  all  of  them  point  to  a 
form  of  matter  spread  throughout  the  world, 
indeed,  but  so  inconceivably  minute  that  it 
becomes  not  matter,  but  force. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  value  of  this 
generalization,  we  must  go  back  to  the  dis- 
covery which  really  set  the  whole  theory  going, 
and  which  is  the  phenomenon  associated  with 
the  apparatus  known  as  *  *  Crookes's  tube.  *  *  By 
this  Sir  William  Crookes  demonstrated  for  the 
first  time  that  if  an  electric  discharge  of  suffi- 
cient violence — such,  for  instance,  as  takes 
place  between  the  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorff 
or  "intensity"  coil — occurs  in  a  glass  tube 
exhausted  to  a  high  degree  of  vacuum,  certain 
luminous  phenomena  are  produced  which  he 
explained  as  a  bombardment  of  the  positive 
end  of  the  tube  by  a  rush  of  particles  of  matter 
proceeding  from  the  negative  terminal  or 
"cathode."  That  this  stream  consists  of  mat- 
ter and  nothing  else  seems  proved  by  the  fact 
that  if  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  be  pushed 
to  a  yet  higher  degree,  so  that  a  practically 
perfect  void  be  found  containing  neither  air 
nor  any  other  gaseous  substance,  the  pheno- 
mena at  once  cease.  But  the  odd  thing  about 
these  "cathodie  rays,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  is  that  the  rush  of  particles  which  they 
seem  to  indicate  is  so  swift  that  if  we  suppose 
them  to  have  any  weight,  the  energy  produc- 
ing it  must  be  sufficient,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
has  lately  said,  to  raise  the  British  fleet  to  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Then  came  Dr.  Rontgen 
and  showed  that  this  cathodie  bombardment 
itself  produced  outside  the  tube  the  celebrated 
rays  known  as  X,  or  the  unknown,  which 
proved  themselves  capable  of  penetrating  more 
or  less  perfectly  all  known  substances,  andthere- 
^  though  not  themselves  luminous,  a  photo- 


graphic film ;  and  which,  unlike  their  parents, 
the  cathodie  rays,  were  not  drawn  aside  or 
"deflected"  by  a  magnet  placed  transversely 
to  them.  Then  came  M.  Becquerel,  who 
showed  that  certain  rare  metals,  such  as  ura- 
nium and  thorium,  had  the  extraordinary' 
property  at  ordinary  temperatures  of  emitting 
rays  which  were  in  themselves  streams  of 
extremely  finely  divided  matter,  and  which 
gave  forth  a  feeble  light  when  impinging  on 
other  substances.  And  all  the  time  there  had 
been  under  debate  the  theory  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  "ions,"  and  which  teaches  that 
when  either  a  liquid  or  a  gas  is  subjected  to  an 
electric  discharge,  its  component  atoms  become 
split  up  into  a  number  of  yet  smaller  parts 
called  "  ions,"  each  of  them  ridden  by  a  charge 
of  electricity  and  pressing  forward,  some  to  the 
negative  and  some  to  the  positive  pole. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  seem  to  M.  le  Bon 
to  be  connected  by  one  common  feature,  which 
is  that  they  all  tend  toward  the  discharge  of 
an  electrically  charged  body.      Let  a  gold-leaf 
electroscope — to  use  the  only  instance  he  gives 
us — receive  a  sufficient  charge  to  cause  the  gold 
leaves  to  diverge,  and  let  the  cathodie  rays,  the 
X  rays,  or  the  rays  from  one  of  M.  Becquerel's 
light-giving  metals  fall  upon  it,  and  the  leaves 
at  once  close  as  if  they  had  been  shot,  thereby 
showing  that  the  electric  charge  which  before 
caused  them  to  diverge  is  no  longer  there.    But 
he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  same  result 
attends  every  chemical  reaction,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  mixing  of  a  seidlitz  powder,  and 
that  they  are  even  produced  spontaneously 
under  certain  conditions  by  all  simple  forms  of 
matter.     He     therefore     supposes     that     the 
"atoms"  of  chemistry  which,  as  their  name 
asserts,    have  hitherto  been  supposed    to    be 
indestructible  and  insolvable,  are  themselves 
composed  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter 
charged    with    neutral    electricity,    and    in    a 
variety  of  circumstances  split  themselves  up 
into  negative  and  positive  ions,  each  of  them 
bearing   an   enormous   electric    charge.      This 
"ionic"  electricity  has  also  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  him,  when  it  meets  any  material  olSstaclc, 
of  transforming  itself  into  rays,  which  accord- 
ing to  their  different  lengths  may  be  cathodie, 
X,   or   Becquerel  rays,   and  which  can    pas> 
through  what  we  have  been  accustomeci  to  cal' 
"solid"  matter  without  losing  their  charge  cf 
electricity.     These    propositions    he    supports 
by  experiments  described  at  length,  and  which 
are  certainly  well  within  the  power  of  any  or? 
with  a  very  slender  equipment  of   electricdi 
knowledge  and  apparatus  to  repeat  for  himsell 
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THE  BOMAN   FORUM    FROM   UNCIANI   AND   OTHERS 

From  the  age  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine  the  history  of  the  Roman  Forum 
IS  represented,  says  Professor  Lanciani,  by 
four  great  fires  followed  by  three  great  restora- 
tions. The  first  was  that  of  Nero  in  65.  The 
second  was  that  of  Titus  in  80.  The  third  was 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  191.  The  fourth 
took  place  in  283,  in  the  days  of  Carinus. 
A  century  later  occiured  the  abolition  of  pagan 
worship,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
incident  in  the  destruction  of  the  Forum.  Yet 
the  place  was  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  preserva- 
tion as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century. 

"What  happened  to  the  Forum  from  the 

ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  exceed- 

in^ly  diflicult  to  say."     The  accumulation  of 

soil  probably  began  after  the  visit  of  Charle- 

magne  in  800.     After  the  devastation  ©f  1084 

the  place  seems  to  have  become  a  vegetable 

garden.     During    the    fifteenth    century    the 

hollow  of  the  forum  became  the  receptacle 

of  vast    quantities   of   rubbish.     It   was   the 

dumping-ground  of  the  city.      Subsequently, 

for  two  hundred  years,  ending  with  the  close  of 

the  eighteenth  centtuy,  the  place  was  ravaged 

by   searchers    for   ancient   marbles,    and    the 

remains  of  the  venerable  edifices  were  almost 

completely  destroyed. 

It  was  Pope  Pius  VII.,  *' whose  memory  is 
flcar  to  all  lover.;  of  art  and  antiquities," 
who  began  the  work  of  reopening  the  Forum 
m  the  spirit  of  reverential  regard  for  the  past. 
His  work  was  interrupted  by  the  French 
nvasion  of  1809,  but  it  was  subsequently  con- 
in  ued  by  other  agencies.  In  1870,  after 
ilome  had  become  the  capital  of  United  Italy, 
he  Government  undertook  the  general  excava- 
ion  of  tlie  ground  crossed  by  the  Sacra  Via 
rom  one  end  to  the  other.  During 
early  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  passed 
fnce  then,  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
f  uncovering  and  making  the  most  of  what 
^mains  of  the  spot  that  was  once  the  pride  of 
ome  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  1898  the  excavation  of  the  Forum,  in 
hich  but  little  had  been  done  for  fifteen  years, 
as  resumed  on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic 
an  than  ever  before.  The  aims  of  the 
alian  Government  have  been  three:  (i)  The 


restoration  to  their  original  positions  of  the 
heaps  of  broken  columns,  cornices  and  bases 
accumulated  in  previous  explorations.  For 
instance,  they  have  restored  in  part  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (see  plan  herewith)  and  reconstructed 
a  tiny  chapel  near  by.  (2)  To  reach  the 
lowest  ancient  level,  wherever  possible,  without 
injuring  later  structures;  to  penetrate  to 
early  imperial,  republican,  kingly  and  even 
prehistoric  strata.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
the  Sacra  Via,  the  most  important  of  Roman 
streets,  has  been  exposed  to  the  original 
level  in  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  through 
the  Forum.  (3)  To  complete  the  investiga- 
tion of  structures  already  partly  uncovered,  and 
to  excavate  the  unexplored  sites  of  the  Senate 
House  and  the  Basilica  iEmilia.  Among  the 
most  important  buildings  whose  plan  can  now 
be  accurately  determined  is  the  Regia,*  the 
residence  of  the  high  priest  adjoining  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  where  with  solemn  ceremony 
he  annually  extinguished  and  relighted  the 
sacred  fire.  Here  Csesar  passed  his  last  days, 
and  here  was  spent  that  last  night  when, 
according  to  tradition,  visions  warned  him 
and  his  wife  Calpumia  of  his  doom. 

Beneath  the  round  temple  of  Vesta  has 
been  foimd  the  sacred  vault  where  the  holiest 
objects  were  kept,  and  where  no  one  but  a 
Vestal  could  ever  enter.  Close  by  is  the  house 
of  the  Vestals,  where  six  Vestals,  each  for 
thirty  years,  dwelt  in  strict  seclusion,  guarding 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  adjoining.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  is  the  basis 
of  the  altar  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Caesar  was  cremated  by  the  mob, 
after  Antony's  eloquent  harangue.  North  of 
the  Forum  has  been  excavated  the  Basilica 
iEmilia.  The  large  platform  of  the  Basilica 
Julia,  which  Caesar  built  in  honor  of  his  daughter, 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  remains  in  the 
Forum. 


TRUTH  IN  PAINTINQ JOHN  C  VAN  DYKE* 

Just  now  reali.sm  in  art  seems  more  of  a 
desideratum  than  ever.  Bluntly  stated,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  realism  in  art.  The 
"real"  is  nature  itself,  and  "truth"  is  merely 
the  report  of  nature  made  by  man.     Under  no 

•Prom  The  Meaning  of  Picture*.  John  C.  Van  Dsrko,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  Scfibner't  Sons,  $1.35.  
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circumstances  is  the  report  made  by  producing 
the  real  things  in  evidence.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  that  in  art.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  real,  art  merely  implies  or  suggests 
the  real  by  certain  signs  and  symbols  which  we 
have  agreed  among  ourselves  to  recognize  as 
its  equivalent.  All  art  is  in  a  measure  conven- 
tional, arbitrary — unreal,  if  you  please.  Every- 
one knows  that  Hamlet  in  real  life  would  not 
talk  blank  verse  with  his  latest  breath.  The 
drama  (and  all  poetry,  for  that  matter)  is  an 
absurdity  if  you  insist  upon  asking:  Is  it 
natural?  It  is  not  natural;  it  is  very  artificial. 
The  opera  is  a  most  palpable  convention,  and 
the  flow  of  music,  which  so  beautifully  suggests 
the  depths  of  passion  and  the  heights  of 
romance,  is  but  an  arbitrary  symbol  of  reality. 
Recognize  this  and  you  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  understanding  of  art ;  fail  to  recognize 
it  and  art  must  always  be  a  closed  book  to  you. 
You  will  not  perceive  the  artist's  intention. 

Truth  is  the  report  of  natiu'e  made  by  man. 
"True  to  natiu-e"  means  to  each  man  what 
his  eyes  tell  him  and  to  each  painter  what  the 
sincerity  of  his  makeup  enables  him  to  record. 
But  it  is  not  the  heaping  of  fact  upon  fact  that 
flashes  the  truth  upon  us — at  least  not  in  art, 
though  it  may  in  logic  or  in  law.  Indeed,  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  often  confuses.  It 
is  a  common  studio  experience  that  a  sketch  of 
a  picture  is  frequently  better  than  the  picture 
The  attempt  to  "finish** — that  is,  to 


put  in  all  the  details  and  minutiae — makes  it  dull 
and  unsuggestive.  In  word  pictures,  how  well 
Shakespeare,  the  great  master  of  art,  knew 
what  to  leave  out!  The  truth  of  art  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  merely  formal  truth, 
Corot's  light  is  light  because  everything  else  in 
the  picture  is  sacrificed  to  it.  There  is  no 
quarrel  with  truth  to  natiu-e  in  this  truth  to 
art.  Great  art  seldom  falsifies,  but  it  aJwa>'s 
selects,  emphasizing  some  features  and  subor- 
dinating other  featiu-es.  It  usually  g^ves  the 
large  truths  and  merely  implies  the  small  ones. 


■UIIED  CITIES  IN  HONDURAS.  S.  0.  PEET..AM.  ANTI^AIIAM 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  the  prehistoric 
races  of  this  continent  is  that  their  origin  and 
early  history  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  civilized  races  ^.-f 
the  South  and  Southwest.  Civilization  began 
among  the  Mayas  as  early  as  the  Christian  era. 
and  from  their  original  abode  in  Central  America 
gradually  spread  northward  until  it  reacheii 
the  borders  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  far-famed  Toltecs,  whose  history  is  s»:» 
obscure,  and  finally  was  transmitted  by  therr 
to  the  Aztecs  or  Nahuas,  who  came  down 
from  the  North  and  settled  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  Some  of  thf 
cities  of  this  civilization  lie  buried  beneaxVi 
accumulated  ruins;  others  have  remained 
hidden  in  deep  forests  and  have  only  with-.n 
a  few  years  been  discovered. 
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The  partly  buried  city  of  Copan  has  been 
recently    visited    by    exploring    parties.     Its 
ruins  are    in    Honduras,    twelve    miles    from 
the  frontier  of  Guatemala,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
watered  by  a  rapid  running  stream,  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  rise  to   the   height   of   about 
three  thousand   feet.     It   may   be   said   that 
Copan    differs    from    other   cities    in    Central 
America  in  several  respects,     (i)    In  the  first 
piace  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which  is  rapid  enough  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations  of  the   city.     (2)     Its   situation   was 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill  which  was  so  cut  down 
that  part  of  the   city   containing   the   Great 
Plaza  was  lower  than  another  part  on  which 
some  of  the   temples   stood,   the  upper  area 
extending  for  many  feet  to  the   north.     (3) 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  that  tinder- 
ground    ruins    have    been    discovered    which 
show  great  age,  as  a  succession  of  buildings 
have  been  erected  one  upon  the  other.     There 
are  evidences  that  point  to  several  periods  of 
occupation.     The    river   front   presents    what 
iooks  at  least  like  three  great  spaces  divided  by 
floors    or    pavements   of   mortar   cement.     If 
these  floors  mark  the  various  levels  correspond- 
ing to  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
city,    the    question   of   the   age   of   the   ruins 
becomes  stUl  more  complicated;  for  between 
each  successive  period  of  occupancy,  there  is 
the  period  of  silence,  the  length  of  which  can 
be  inferred  from  the  thickness  of  the  structure. 
We  see  then  that  the  history  of  the  Maya  race 
is  written  upon  the  ruins  of  the  cities  which 
were  occupied,  but  the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
celebrated  Toltec  race. 

Many  other  cities  have  been  discovered  in 
Hondtiras  which  have  been  buried  for  many 
years.      The  city  of  Lorillard  was  discovered 
by  Chamay  in  the  year  1884.     The  number  of 
montiments  was  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty, 
consisting:  of  temples,  palaces,  and  huts  of  the 
lower    orders.     These   buildings,    some   sixty- 
five  feet    from  the  river,   were  supported  on 
terraces  rising  in  amphitheater  and  resting  on 
natural  hills,  which  the  builders  made  use  of  to 
save  labor.     A  buried  city,  or  rather  buried 
temple,     has    been    recently    discovered    near 
the  village  of  Carozal.     The  site  chosen  by  the 
builders  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  for  many 
miles  around,  as  it  is  on  an  extensive  plateau 
50  to  TOO  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  about 
one   mile    inland.     The  soil  upon  the  plateau 
is  remarkably  productive.     The  only  apparent 
drawback   was  the  fact  that  the  nearest  fresh 
water  "was  several  miles  away,  but  the  defect 
was   renneciied  by  the  construction  of  under- 


ground reservoirs.  The  site  was  marked 
by  about  twenty  artificial  mounds,  some  of 
which  were  constructed  over  buildings ;  others 
contained  pottery  images  near  the  surface,  and 
on  the  ground  level,  painted  pottery  animal 
figures. 


ART  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURY N.  Y.  TRIBUNE 

An  interesting  report  has  been  made  to 
the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York  by  the 
committee  on  international  information  in  the 
interest  of  the  movement  to  erect  a  United 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition  Building  at  a  cost, 
including  site,  of  about  $3,000,000.  This 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  data 
for  the  information  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  similar  institutions  abroad.  The  report 
says  that  there  are  not  many  instances 
where  the  art  societies  have  been  housed  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  although  in  several 
instances  quarters  are  assigned  those  most 
important  in  a  gallery  or  a  museum  which 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  cities.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  Budapest,  where  the  two  principal 
art  societies  of  Hungary — ^the  National  Him- 
garian  Fine  Arts  Society  and  the  National 
Hungarian  Industrial  Arts  Society — ^have  been 
given  public  buildings,  erected  out  of  public 
funds  by  the  State  of  Hungary.  In  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Li^ge  there  are  academies  of  fine 
arts,  partly  supported  by  the  city  authorities. 
But  the  encouragement  of  art  and  art  societies 
is  not  limited  to  these  lines  of  activity.  Some 
cities,  notably  Brussels,  Paris,  Berlin,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  maintain  schools  of 
art  or  make  grants  to  institutions  under  private 
management. 

The  direction  in  which  activity  is  most 
needed  in  New  York  at  present  is  evidently 
that  of  a  spacious  fine  arts  building,  which 
shall  be  the  home  of  all  art  movements,  of  art 
societies  and  art  workers,  which  shall  provide 
what  does  not  now  exist — adequate  facilities 
for  loan  exhibitions,  exhibitions  of  contem- 
porary art,  etc.,  and  which  shall,  by  its 
very  existence  and  influence  upon  the  city, 
so  stimulate  art  workers,  millionaires,  and 
public  officials  that  the  city  will  become 
not  only  the  greatest  art  center  to  the  United 
States  and  possibly  the  world,  but  also  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  four 
ways:  By  a  subsidy  from  the  city  treasury; 
by  private  endowment  and  support ;  by  a  com- 
bination of  both,  or  by  so  financing  the  enter- 
prise as  to  make  it  self-supporting. 
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Modern  Medicine^  Surgery  and  Sanitation 


THE  FORMAUN  CURE  FOR  SEPTICEMIA 

For  some  time  past  the  press  has  given  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  curative  power  ot  formalin 
in  septicaemia.  Dr.  C.  C.  Barrows  of  New 
York  reported  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal the  recovery  of  a  severe  case  of  puerperal 
septicaemia  by  the  injection  of  formalin.  Since 
then  a  number  of  physicians,  having  experi- 
mented with  formalin,  find  that  it  does  not 
maintain  the  claim  made  for  it  by  Dr.  Barrows. 

The  New  York  Medical  Record  tells  of 
experiments  made  by  Drs.  W.  H.  Park  and  W. 
A.  Payne  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of 
the  New  York  Health  Department: 

The  experiments  were  performed  upon  rabbits, 
and  showed  that  when  a  formalin  solution  of  the 
strength  used  in  Dr.  Barrows*  case  was  injected  into 
a  number  of  rabbits  inoculated  previously  with  a 
streptococcus  germ,  the  result  was  that  these 
rabbits  did  not  live  so  long  as  an  equal  number 
likewise  inoctdated  with  a  streptococcus  germ,  but 
which  had  not  been  injected  with  formalin.  With 
larger  injections  of  formalin,  it  was  fotmd  that  the 
formalin  lessened  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  the 
invasion  of  bacteria.  Dr.  Park  concluded,  as  an 
outcome  of  these  and  other  experiments,  that  the 
amount  of  formalin  injected  by  Dr.  Barrows  had 
very  little  effect  upjon  oacteria,  retarding  for  a  few 
hours  only  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the 
germs. 

The  formaldehyde  combines  with  the  albuminous 
part  of  both  the  bacteria  and  the  blood  and  is  con- 
sequently injurious  to  both.  The  affected  bacteria 
qmckly  reproduce,  and  the  formalin,  being  already 
consumed  by  the  chemical  combination  that  has 
taken  place,  has  no  further  effect.  The  injury  to 
the  blood  cells,  however,  is  not  healed  so  quickly. 
In  short,  the  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that 
formalin  is  of  no  use  in  septicaemia,  but  is  a  source  of 
some  danger. 

r  Like  experiments  have  been  made  in  St. 
Louis  by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Elbrecht  and  C.  A. 
Snodgrass.  A  chart  of  the  result  of  their 
experiments  on  rabbits  is  given  in  the  Inter- 
State  Medical  Journal.  The  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical Record  sounds  the  following  note  of 
warning: 

It  is  always  unwise  to  build  too  much  upon  the 
results  of  a  single  case.  Laboratory  investigations 
have  shown  conclusively  that  injections  of  solutions 
of  formalin  and  other  germicidal  agents  distinctly 
lower,  rather  than  increase,  the  power  of  the  organ- 
ism to  resist  infection.  The  difficulties  of  securing 
favorable  results  from  the  use  of  any  antiseptic 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  have  frequently 
*^een  pointed  out.     When  destructive  to  bacteria, 

h  solutions  are  also  destructive  to  cell  life. 
'ox«5mia  which  restdts  from  bacterial  infection 


should  logicallv  be  met  by  the  use  of  some  sub- 
stance which  should  possess  antitoxic  power  for  the 
particular  toxin.  Evidence  is  quite  lacking  that 
formalin  in  any  way  fills  this  requirement.  A  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  the  faet  that  even 
desperate  cases  of  septicaemia  may  recover  spon- 
taneously and  quite  independent  of  any  but  sup- 
portive treatment.  The  improvement  which  fol- 
lows the  injection  of  normal  saline  solution  is 
recognized  and  utilized.  To  our  mind  it  is  doubtful 
in  the  highest  degree  whether  the  addition  of 
formalin  in  potent  amount  to  such  a  solution  could 
accomplish  anything  but  harm.  The  experimental 
evidence  whicn  stands  against  the  formalin  treat- 
ment can  scarcely ,be  said  to  be  assailed  by  the  single 
case  which  Dr.  Barrows  reports. 

THE  SUEPINQ  SICKNEtt 

The  Sleeping  Sickness  has  become  so  serious 
in  the  British  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  called 
by  Stanley  "the  Pearl  of  Africa,"  that  the 
English  Government  has  sent  a  commission  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  if  possible  to  find  a  remedy.  Dr. 
Low  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  commission, 
estimates  that  the  disease  has,  within  a  few 
years,  killed  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
people.  It  has  depopulated  great  tracts  of 
land  which  have  passed  out  of  cultivation  and 
has  seriously  affected  the  financial  resources  oi 
the  country.  According  to  the  London  H()s- 
pital,  the  malady  is  essentially  a  chronic  form 
of  meningitis: 

Sleeping  Sickness  or  Negro  Lethargy  is  prcxluv  ttl 
by  the  presence  of  a  "germ"  presumably  bacterial. 
and  is  commtmicable  from  person  to  person  throui?h 
channels  which  have  not  as  yet  been  cleariy  demon- 
strated, the  general  fact  of  infectiveness  not  bein.c 
doubtful.  It  seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  only 
form  of  epidemic  meningitis  known  in  Europe,  the 
so-called  cerebro-spinaf,"  in  its  chronic  character, 
as  well  as  in  its  almost  invariably  fatal  isstu 
recovery  or  cure  being  practically  unknown.  T».t 
early  symptoms  are  so  sfight  that  they  would  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  an  unpractised  observer;  but 
the  natives  of  Uganda  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them,  and  have  brought  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Commission  many  comniencinj: 
cases  in  which  their  diagnosis  has  been  only  too 
surely  justified  by  the  event.  The  duration  varies 
from  one  month  to  six,  and  the  disease  is  described 
as  being  capable  of  being  classed  with  hydrophobia 
as  one  of  the  most  fatal  that  is  known  to  mankind. 
More  or  less  slowly,  the  early  listlessness  passes  into 
coma,  and  the  coma  into  death,  with  occasion&l. 
deceptive  periods  of  apparent  improvement.  No 
treatment  appears  to  exert  any  definite  influence: 
upon  either  the  march  or  the  termination  of  ibtl 
malady.  | 
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Though  thus  far  only  negroes  have  been 
affected,  Europeans  are  not  known  to  be  im- 
mune, and  the  British  Government  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  enforce  isolation  and  prevent 
the  disease  from  reaching  the  railways. 

THE  LATEH  QEIM  THEORY 

In  a  lecture  before  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society  the  end  of  last  month,  Dr, 
Sajous,  as  a  result  of  investigation,  showed 
that  the  suprarenal  glands,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  without  a  function,  were  of  vital 
importance.  Their  secretion.  Dr.  Sajous  said, 
is  carried  to  the  lungs  and  there  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  taken  through  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing becomes  **adrenoxin,*'  a  substance  which 
the  blood  fluid  absorbs  and  carries  through  the 
arteries  and  capillaries.  This  adrenoxin  dis- 
tributes by  means  of  the  blood  circulation  the 
oxygen  which  heretofore  was  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Situated  in  the  brain  is  the  anterior  pituitary 
body,  the  functions  of  which  have  never  been 
known.     Dr.    Sajous    claimed   for   this   small 
organ    the   control   of  the   suprarenal  glands 
and  also  that  on  which  all  poisons  acted  either 
by  stimulating  or  depressing  it.     As  a  conse- 
quence of  this    organ   being   stimulated,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  secretion  of 
the  suprarenal  glands  was  increased,  and  vice 
versa.     Hence  the  basis  for  vitality  and  the 
power  to  destroy  disease  germs  in  the  tissue  lay 
in  the    anterior   pituitary   body.     When   the 
pituitary    organ   is   strong,  the    human    body 
possesses  the  power  to  destroy  ordinary  disease 
germs  by  making   demands  on   an   increased 
supply    of    oxygen.       But   when    pneumonia 
germs  attack  the  living  tissue  such  is  their 
destructive  quality  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
come except  by  counter-action  in  the  use  of 
proper  salts  and  thus  aiding  nature. 

The  condition  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
organ  larg^ely  determines  one's  vitality;  and 
in  the  case  of  hereditary  weakness  of  this  body, 
since  its  powers  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  administration  of  specific  remedies, 
there  follows  a  natural  ability  in  the  human 
system  to  resist  the  ravages  of  disease  germs. 

THE  MODEIN  ANESTHETIST. 

An  interesting  phase  of  modem  surgery  is 
the  increasing  responsibility  of  the  anesthetist. 
[n  the  past  and  in  many  places  to-day  almost 
my  person  is  thought  capable  of  administering 
in  anesthetic,  the  aim  being  merely  the  pre- 
tention of  pain.  Frederick  W.  Hewitt,  an 
English  authority  on  anesthesia,  recently 
elivered  at  the  London  Hospital  two  lectures 


on  the  Anesthetization  of  So-called  **  Difficult  ** 
and  "Bad"  Subjects.*  Speaking  of  incom- 
petent anesthetists,  Dr.  Hewitt  says:  • 

Modem  surgery  demands  the  services  of  efficient 
anesthetists  even  in  simple  cases.  The  death-rate 
from  anesthetics — in  other  words,  the  risk  a  patient 
runs  when  he  is  rendered  xmconscious  for  a  surreal 
operation — ^may  be  reduced  to  almost  infinitesimal 
proportions,  while  the  results  of  many  surgical 
operations  may  be  distinctly  improved  by  placing 
the  administration  of  anesthetics  in  experienced 
and  skilled  hands.  Unhappily,  there  are  still  a 
good  many  leading  members  of  our  profession  who 
either  do  not  realize  this  fact,  or  if  they  realize 
it  do  not  pause  to  consider  its  significance;  and  so 
long  as  this  state  of  things  obtains,  even  among  a 
section  of  the  profession,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  public  concerning 
their  own  safety.  The  opinions  neld  by  the  laity 
regarding  anesthetics  are  almost  ludicrous.  They 
either  believe  that,  provided  their  hearts  are  strong 
enough,  they  can  take  any  anesthetic  with  impunity 
no  matter  who  administers  it,  or  they  think  that, 
the  death-rate  of  anesthesia  being  incapable  of 
reduction  by  skill  and  experience,  they  personally 
are  pretty  certain  to  be  marked  out  by  fate  for  a 
disaster  during  the  operation  about  to  be  performed 
upon  them.  You  will  often  find,  even  among  the 
ranks  of  the  educated  classes,  people  who  will  hatmt 
Harley  Street  for  a  week  with  the  object  of  settUng 
whether  they  should  or  not  take  a  blue  pill  occa- 
sionally, but  who  will  ?o  to  an  unquakfied  and 
advertising  dentist  for  tne  cure  of  toothache  and 
cheerfully  allow  themselves  to  be  dangerously 
asphjTxiated  by  nitrous  oxide  or  rendered  pulseless 
by  chloroform.  It  would,  of  course,  be  going  rather 
too  far  to  say  that  every  accident  that  now  occurs 
is  preventable,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
each  year's  death-roll  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
life  has  been  tmnecessarily  sacrificed. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  question  of 
his  lectures,  Dr.  Hewitt  gives  the  following 
brief  description  of  good  subjects  for  an- 
esthetics: 

I  take  it  that  by  a  good  subject  is  meant  a 
patient  who,  whatever  anesthetic  we  may  choose, 
gives  us  no  trouble  during  its  administration, 
inhaling  it  freely,  displaying  little  or  no  excite- 
ment or  inconvenient  muscular  spasm  under  its 
influence,  passing  quietly  into  deep  anesthesia 
without  any  respiratory  derangement,  remaining 
perfectly  immobile  during  operations  upon  sensi- 
tive parts,  and  recovering  with  no  unusual  after- 
effects. Now  a  patient  who  behaves  in  this  exem- 
plary manner  is  entitled,  I  think,  to  be  taken  as  a 
model  and  to  be  regarded,  for  our  present  purpose, 
as  the  normal  t3rpe.  I  have  on  other  occasions 
pointed  out  to  you  the  common — and  I  had  almost 
said  the  dangerous — fallacy  of  regarding  the  strong 
and  perfectly  healthy  man  as  the  normal  and 
typically  good  subject  for  anesthetics.  He  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  so.  I  have  also  alluded  to  the 
popular  fallacy  of  regarding  strong  cardiac  action 
as  essential  for  safe  anesthetization,  the  fact 
really  being  that  patients  with  comparatively 
feeble  heart  action  are,  ccBieris  paribus,  better  sub- 
jects than  those  whose  hearts  are  perfectly  normal 
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and  vigorous.  Tlic  exi)lanati(m  is  simple  enough. 
Putting  out  of  the  question  the  presence  of  advanced 
cardiac  disease,  there  is  a  correlation  between 
the  heart  and  the  general  muscular  system  of 
the  patient,  and  the  greater  the  development  of 
the  latter  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the 
patient  to  give  trouble  to  the  anesthetist  by 
muscular  rigidity  and  consequent  respiratory 
derangement.  It  hence  happens  that  the  com- 
paratively feeble  individual,  as  exemplified  by  the 
chronic  invalid  whose  skeletal  and  cardiac  muscles 
have  undergone  some  degree  of  atrophy,  passes 
quietly  into  deep  anesthesia.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  patient 
with  the  "weak  heart"  is,  of  the  two,  abetter  subject 
for  an  anesthetic  than  the  patient  with  the  strong 
heart.,  a  totally  different  doctrine  to  that  which  is 
generally  accepted. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LEPROSY* 

The  American  Consul  at  Canton,  China, 
Robert  M.  McWade,  has  sent  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  a  report  of  work 
done  by  Dr.  Adolph  Razlag  in  curing  leprosy. 
With  the  report  is  an  appeal  from  Dr.  Razlag 
for  government  aid  to  root  out  leprosy.  A  like 
appeal  has  been  sent  to  the  other  powers. 
Dr  Razlag,  having  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  disease,  went  a  year  ago  to  a  leper  town, 
near  Canton,  and  chose  four  lepers  for  treat- 
ment. When  the  report  was  sent,  three  of 
these  lepers  were  absolutely  cured ;  the  fourth, 
who  had  the  worst  case  of  leprosy  in  the  village 
of  982  lepers,  was  steadily  improving.  Of 
the  three  who  recovered,  one  is  a  native 
preacher  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  mission 
at  Kuk  Fau;  the  second  is  a  coolie  now  able 
to  carry  heavy  loads  of  rice,  and  the  third  a 
boy  of  sixteen. 

Hearing  of  the  success  of  the  work,  a  Chinese 
viceroy  put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Razlag  a 
house  near  a  leper  village.  Thirteen  patients 
in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  were  taken 
into  this  house  and  are  imdergoing  treatment. 

In  applying  to  the  American  Government 
the  doctor  points  out  that  there  are  many  more 
lepers  in  the  Philippines  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. He  knows  that  in  the  province  of 
Lagima  there  are  100,  though  the  latest 
report  gives  but  one.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  500,000  in  China,  Siam,  and  India. 
In  Canton  there  are  20,000.  Dr.  Razlag 
thinks  that  the  West  should  take  measiures  to 
guard  against  this  disease,  and  suggests  an 
international  conference. 

The  proposed  plan  for  the  cure  of  leprosy 
calls  for  the  use  of  from  one  to  three  islands. 
Though  one  island  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
lepers  of  any  country  except  China,  Siam,  or 
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India,  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  one 
island  for  men,  one  for  women,  and  one  for 
cases  nearly  cured.  The  islands  must  be  in  a 
tropical  climate  and  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  This  is  essential,  for  in  his  report 
the  doctor  places,  first  of  all  in  importance, 
frequent  bathing  of  the  lepers  in  fresh  water, 
salt  water,  medicated  water,  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  patient's  condition. 

Though  bathing  with  massage  and  ointments 
has  the  larger  part  in  the  treatment,  internal 
medicines  are  given.  Considerable  stress  is  put 
upon  the  clothing  of  the  leper.  The  report 
states  that:  "The  men  in  the  hot  season  are 
to  wear  simply  short  pants  without  jacket; 
the  women  pants  and  jacket  made  of  one 
piece,  so  that  they  may  be  continually  exposed 
to  the  fresh  air.  In  the  cold  or  rainy  seasons 
the  patients  would  be  given  heavier  cloth 
to  wear,  but  the  shape  wotdd  remain  the  same. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  average  time 
of  successful  teatment  is  at  least  one  year. 
In  this  connection  the  statement  is  made  that 
**  a  positive  and  radical  cure  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of." 

Dr.  Razlag  says  that  if  this  plan  of  isolation, 
together  with  a  separation  of  the  sexes,  can 
be  put  into  effect  there  will,  within  ten  years, 
be  few  uncured  cases  on  the  island,  and  that 
when  twenty  years  have  lapsed  a  leper  island 
will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  disease  known  as 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  broke  out  among  the 
cattle  of  the  Eastern  States  and  caused  con- 
siderable loss.  It  was  finally  exterminated, 
and  until  recently,  when  it  suddenly  appeared 
in  Massachusetts,  has  been  unknown  in  the 
United  States.  The  peculiarities  of  the  disease 
are  described  in  the  Scientific  American: 

The  disease  is  propagated  by  germs  and  is  highly 
contagious.  Persons  can  carry  the  germs  on  their 
clothing  or  shoes,  dogs  can  transport  them,  and  they 
can  be  taken  into  the  systems  of  a  healthy  hera 
which  passes  over  the  same  road  that  a  sick  anim^ 
passed  over  a  few  hours  previous.  Cattle  are  not  the 
only  animals  subject  to  it,  for  it  is  contracted  by- 
sheep,  swine,  horses,  poultry,  and  sometimes  by 
man.  In  the  latter  it  comes  from  drinking  the  milk 
or  eating  the  flesh  of  infected  animals,  and  some- 
times by  coming  in  contact  with  the  sores;  for 
instance,  the  hands  comine  in  contact  with  the 
sores  on  the  teats,  while  milking.  The  disease  has 
the  nature  of  an  eruptive  fever,  which  is  ea^ilv 
recognized  by  the  symptoms,  consisting  of  a  hi^hor 
temperature  in  the  mouth,  bleeding  teats,  an  erec: 
coat,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  secretion  of  '*  ropy  * 
saliva.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  and  the  animal  gets  well  in  the  naajoritv  ti 
cases,  although  it  sometimes  proves  fatal. 
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THE  QIEAT  SHIP  CEDIIC 

The  great  question  of  ocean  travel  has  been 
brought  into  renewed  prominence  by  the  ar- 
rival in  New  York  of  the  biggest  ocean  liner 
afloat,  the  Cedric.  Although  having  none  too 
pleasant  weather,  the  big  ship  came  into  port 
with  her  passengers  enthusiastic  concerning 
her.  A  glass  of  champagne  placed  on  a  side- 
bK>ard  at  her  departure  was  found  without  a 
^Jrop  spilled  on  her  arrival.  The  dimensions 
of  the  vessel  are  striking: 

Her  gross  tonnage  is  21,000,  while  her  displace- 
ment figures  total  38,200  tons.  Her  extreme  length 
is  700  feet,  her  greatest  breadth,  75  feet;  while  her 
depth  is  49}  feet.  She  is  of  the  twin-screw  type, 
her  propellers  being  driven  by  two  sets  of  quadruple 
engines.  To  fximish  the  steam  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery there  are  eight  double-end  boilers,  each 
capable  "of  working  to  a  pressure  of  210  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  The  Cedric  is  designed  to  attain 
a  speed  of  17  knots. 

There  are  nine  decks  on  the  Cedric.  She  is  built 
on  the  cellular  double-bottom  principle,  and  has 
numenjus  water-tight  compartments  that  make  her 
practically  unsinkable.  She  has  four  masts,  and, 
like  all  the  other  great  White  Star  liners,  two  mas- 
sive buff  funnels.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  funnels  to  the 
keel  is  131  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  funnels  is  14 
feet  3  inches  by  1 1  feet,  which  proves  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  be  utilized  in  the  London 
underground  tube  railways,  if  it  were  ever  found 
necessary  to  substitute  ocean-going  steamship- 
funnels  for  the  specially  prepared  tubmg. 

The  passenger  accommodations  are  as  follows: 
in  the  nrst  saloon,  350;  in  the  second  saloon,  250; 
anri  in  the  steerage,  2,000.  Her  crew  numbers  335, 
nuking  a  total  population  on  board  when  all  the 
accommodations  are  taken,  of  2,935  souls.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  staterooms  there  are  suites  of 
U-d.  sitting,  and  bath  rooms,  enabling  those  who 
tlcsire  the  greatest  possible  comfort  and  room  to  find 
brjth  aboard  the  great  ship. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  of  the  great 
shell  plates  of  the  Cedric  weigh  as  much  as  three 
t'/ns  each,  while  some  of  the  bigger  pieces  of  the 
ship,  such  as  the  stem  frame,  reach  the  grand  total 
^n  weight  of  fifty  tons.  The  launching  weight  of 
the  Cedric  was  14,257  tons,  and  her  dead  weight 
carrving  capacity  is  18,400  tons.  In  external 
ap^)earance  the  Gedric  differs  little  from  her  sister 
and  slightly  smaller  ship,  the  Celtic. 

THE  NEWtPAPEI  ON  SHIPBOAID 

The  much-discussed  project  of  printing  a 
newspaper  on  ship,  while  still  at  sea,  by 
means  of  wireless  telegraphy,  has  had  a  demon- 
stration on  board  the  Cunarder  Etruria.  The 
vessel  sailed  from  New  York  on  January  31. 


On  board  was  Mr.  Marconi.  Shortly  before 
midnight,  February  6,  while  still  170  miles 
from  the  Irish  coast,  the  wireless  instruments 
began  to  work,  and  summaries  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  came  vibrating  on  board. 
Most  of  the  passengers  were  asleep  at  the  time, 
but  the  editorial  staff  was  wide  awake,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  printing  the 
paper  when  the  news  had  been  received. 

Purser  McCubbin  acted  as  editor,  and  handled 
the  dispatches  which  Operator  Hughes  re- 
ceived. A.  Harris,  ship's  printer,  set  up  the 
matter  in  type,  and  Assistant  Purser  H.  D. 
Stainer  undertook  the  job  of  circulation  man- 
ager. 

Five  hundred  copies  were  struck  off,  and  one 
was  laid,  neatly  folded,  at  each  passenger's 
place  at  the  breakfast  table  that  morning. 
There  was  such  a  demand  for  the  papers  as 
souvenirs  that  another  edition  was  printed. 

THE  HEAT  VALUE  OF  FUELS 

The  recent  difficulties  in  the  coal  regions 
have  called  forth  a  quantity  of  statistics  concern- 
ing the  question  of  fuels.  A  mass  of  the  ma- 
terial thus  written  has  been  both  untrust- 
worthy and  emotional.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  thus  states  the  case: 

A  good  deal  of  misinformation  is  being  promul- 
gated at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  economy 
of  oil  and  gas  (using  special  stoves  or  burners)  for 
fuel  in  place  of  anthracite,  even  at  normal  prices  for 
the  latter.  The  only  way  to  get  an  intelhgent  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  is  to  fi^re  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  heat  units  contained  in  the  sev- 
eral fuels.  The  combustion,  or  burning,  of  a  given 
weight  of  any  substance  develops  a  certain  number 
of  units  of  neat,  no  matter  what  form  of  furnace 
or  burner  is  used.  This  maximum  quantity  of 
heat  may  produce  more  heat  than  others — that  is, 
may  approach  nearer  the  theoretical  heat  equivalent 
of  the  substance  burned,  but  can  never  exceed  this 
maximum  amount  xmder  any  circumstances.  At 
given  prices,  therefore,  the  problem  is  simply  this: 
What  is  the  cost  of  1,000  or  10,000  heat  units  when 
developed  b^  such  a  fuel  ? 

Illuminatmg  gas,  for  instance,  does  not  contain 
more  than  600  heat  units  per  cubic  foot;  refined  oil, 
such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  for  illuminating  purposes, 
contains  as  many  as  20,000  heat  units  per  pound; 
and  anthracite  coal,  say,  15,000  heat  units  per 
pound.  Heat  is  an  accurately  measurable  quan- 
tity, and  no  appliance  can  produce  more  than  the 
above  figures,  and  all  produce  less,  as  the  combustion 
is  never  perfect,  and  considerable  heat  is  always  Iop*^^ 
in  chimney  gases  when  stoves  or  furnaces  arc  used 
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Taking  gas  at  $i  per  i  ,000  cubic  feet,  and  allowing 
the  full  theoretical  heat  value  of  perfect  combustion, 
presuming  that  it  is  to  be  burned  in  a  gas  stove 
which  has  no  flue  connection  with  the  outer  air,  so 
that  all  the  heat  is  available ;  anthracite  coal 
at  $5.60  per  ton,  and  admitting  that  only  80  per 
cent,  of  its  heat  is  available  for  useful  heating,  the 
balance  being  lost  up  the  chimney;  and  illuminating 
oil  at  nine  cents  per  gallon,  weighing  approximately 
6J  pounds,  and  figuring  only  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
available,  supposing  the  burner  to  be  used  in  a  range, 
grate  or  furnace,  and  not  in  a  blue-flame  oil  stove, 
without  direct  connection  with  the  atmosphere, 
then  by  simple  proportion,  it  follows  that  one  cent 
expended  for  the  various  fuels  will  yield  heat  about 
as  follows: 

One  cent  expended  for  coal  at  $5.60  per  ton  will 
yield  48,000  heat  units.  One  cent  expended  for  oil 
at  nine  cents  per  gallon  will  yield  11,500  heat  units. 
One  cent  expended  for  ^as  at  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
will  yield  6,000  heat  units. 

A  number  of  other  factors  enter  the  problem,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  that  an- 
thracite coal  at  $1  q  or  $20  per  ton  is  cheap  compared 
with  other  fuels  where  heat  is  desired  continuously. 
Of  course  in  industrial  plants  the  cost  of  firing  the 
fuel  and  removing  ashes  in  the  case  of  coal  has  to  be 
considered ;  but  in  any  case  these  are  not  determin- 
able factors,  and  for  the  household  they  are  minor 
considerations. 

THE  STEAM  TUIIINE 

« 

Although  the  steam  turbine  has  not  lacked 
for  advocates,  its  introduction  has  not  been 
surprisingly  rapid.  This  no  doubt  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
engineering  profession.  The  first  types  of 
steam  turbine  were  naturally  far  from  perfect 
and  their  performance  not  efficient.  To-day 
they  stand  on  a  par  with  the  best  steam 
engines  as  regards  eflficiency,  and  it  only 
remains  for  experience  to  prove  their  reli- 
ability. The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
steam  turbine  over  the  reciprocating  engine 
are  many.  These  are  given  by  the  Scientific 
American  as  follows: 

1 .  The  effort  of  the  steam  is  applied  directly  with- 
out any  intervening  mechanisms  for  conversion  of 
motion.  This  avoids  their  attendant  friction,  their 
costly  fitting,  and  probable  lost  motion. 

2.  There  being  no  reciprocating  parts,  there  is  no 
inertia  to  overcome  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke, 
with  the  necessary  consumption  of  energy  required 
to  accelerate  them. 

3.  The  absence  of  reciprocating  parts  makes  it 
possible  to  run  the  shaft  at  vastly  higher  speeds  than 
are  attainable  in  a  reciprocating  engine. 

4.  The  turbine  engine  becomes  very  compact  from 
the  absence  of  converting  mechanism,  and  it  conse- 
quently occupies  very  little  room. 

5.  The  engine  has  no  dead-center,  but  will  start 
from  rest  in  any  position. 

6.  The  engine  has  either  no  valve  gearing,  or  that 
which  it  has  is  of  the  simplest  character. 

7.  The  simplicity  of  the  engine  and  absence  of  ex- 
'  'c  mechanism  make  it  cheap  to  build  and, 

e,  it  should  be'cheap  to  buy. 


8.  Very  little  Lkill  is  required  to  run  the  engine, 
and  fewer  engines  are  needed,  and  there  is  a  const - 
quent  saving  in  the  cost  of  handling. 

9.  The  absence  of  reciprocating  rods  and  dead- 
centers  results  in  a  construction  in  which  the  pres- 
sure of  condensed  steam  in  the  engine  does  no  harm. 
Water  does  not  stop  the  engine  from  turning,  it 
cannot  endanger  the  engine  casing.  The  engine 
can  be  started,  even  if  under  water,  by  simply  open- 
ing the  valve  which  admits  pressiu^  to  the  turbine 
blades;  it  will  start  with  solid  water  as  in  the  case 
of  the  water  turbine. 

10.  Its  incased  construction  and  the  above  pecu- 
liarity adapt  it  for  outdoor  service  and  places  ex- 
posed to  low  temperatures.  Weather  does  it  prac- 
tically no  harm,  and  its  protection  from  outside 
injury  makes  it  partictdarly  serviceable  in  mining 
and  stone  quarrying. 

11.  The  turbine  is  easily  controlled;  it  is  stopped 
by  simply  turning  off  the  steam  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  valve,  and  started  again  by  turning  on  the 
valve. 

The  above  advantages  apply  to  its  use  in 
general,  but  for  the  propulsion  of  ships  it  has 
especial  advantages: 

1 .  The  absence  of  vibrations,  which  are  so  trouble- 
some in  reciprocating  engines.  The  study  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  reciprocating  engine  has  called  forth  many 
valuable  and  scientific  papers  bv  engineers  who  have 
made  this  subject  a  special  study.  The  necessity  of 
the  balancing  of  engines  in  ships  need  not  be  com- 
mented upon,  for  who  has  not  suffered  from  it,  even 
on  the  largest  and  best  designed  of  our  present-dav 
passenger  steamers?  The  continual  shaking  which 
the  hulls  and  fittings  of  ships  are  subjected  to  is  one 
great  cause  of  their  frequent  need  01  repairs,  sotnc, 
It  is  true,  of  minor  consequence,  but  the  loss  of  time 
incurred  in  making  these  seemingly  minor  repairs 
results  in  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  vessel's 
earning  capacity.  And,  when  balanced  at  one 
speed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  condition 
will  follow  at  other  speeds;  in  fact,  it  generally  does 
not  follow.  With  the  turbine  engine,  all  this  loss  of 
time  and  inconvenience  is  avoided. 

2.  The  use  of  the  turbine  engine  effects  a  grtal 
saving  in  weight  of  machinery. 

3.  The  perfect  balancing  of  the  turbine  engine  doc*; 
away  with  increased  weight  in  construction  ot 
engine  bedding  and  hull  fittings,  which  are  necessar>' 
to  withstand  continual  vibrations  and  strains. 

4.  The  increase  in  stability  gained  by  the  use  of 
the  turbine  is  greatly  due  to  the  low  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  engine.  This  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  turbine,  as  it  enables  vesst l^ 
to  carry  heavy  weights  on  the  upper  decks  without 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  vessel.  In  the  casf 
of  a  warship  this  would  allow  heavy  guns  and  armor 
to  occupy  a  position  of  greater  elevation  than  :s 
admissible  now;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  ship, 
would  enable  her  to  go  to  sea  in  a  light  condition  in 
greater  safety.  The  turbine  situated  well  down  in 
the  ship's  body  would  be  protected  from  injtiry  in 
action  without  the  necessity  of  armor  decks,  beyoc^J 
protection  from  falling  projectiles. 

5.  The  lives  of  the  engine-room  crew  are  not  en- 
dangered by  intricate,  fast-movin|[  parts.  It  is  mt 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  marine  disasters  that 
have  been  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  shaft  and  the 
consequent  racing  of  the  engines,  resulting  in  ct«n> 
pletely  wrecking  the  engine-room  and  not  infrc- 
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quently  injuring  the  hull  seriously.     From  all  this 
the  turbine  is  free. 

6.  A  much  smaller  engine-room  force  is  required. 
This  results  in  a  great  saving  in  running  expenses, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  warshtp,  would  enable  more  men 
to  be  carried  to  man  the  guns. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  of  all,  the  tiirbine  requires 
very  little  lubrication,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  of 
lubricating  oil,  which  in  a  large  vessel  is  no  small 
item. 

The  best  known  turbines  to-day  are  the  Parsons- 
Westinghouse,  the  DeLaval,  and  the  Dow.  All  these 
different  classes  of  turbines  are  designed  to  derive 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  steam 
under  expansion,  and  this  requires  that  the  turbine 
shaft  revolve  at  a  very  high  speed.  This  makes  the 
turbine  specially  adaptable  tor  electric  generators, 
and  its  use  in  this  connection  is  becoming  general. 

A  NEW  PIOCESS  IN  PM0T06RAPHY 

An  invention  which  seems  to  go  far  in  sim- 
plifying photographic  processes  has  been  made 
by  Professor  Ostwald  and  Dr.  Gross  of  Leipsic, 
and  has  attracted  much  attention  in  scientific 
find  photographic  circles,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  new  process  is  named  "  katatypy."  "  Photo- 
graphy without  light"  is  a  poptdar  designation  for 
it,  but  this  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  also,  linguistically, 
a  "bull."  The  picture  is  still  taken  with  a  camera 
upon  a  plate  and  light  is  still  the  agency.  But  it  is 
no  longer  neccsaary  with  the  new  invention  to  photo- 
graph  on  a  transparent  surface  like  glass  or  celluloid, 
for  light  is  not  needed  in  the  printing  process.  Only 
the  surface  of  the  plate  is  used  to  reproduce  the 
picture,  and  when  the  photographer  has  left  the 
dark  room  with  the  negative  he  need  no  longer  fear 
the  effect  of  li^ht  upon  it.  He  is,  indeed,  quite 
independent  of  it,  for  his  further  processes. 

The  method  is  described  as  follows:  Over  the 
finished  negative  is  poured ,  a  solution  of  hydro- 
superoxide.  This  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  uni- 
form layer  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Soon  the  silver 
of  the  plate  works  upon  this  peroxide  and  produces 
a  catalytic  dissolution  wherever  there  is  silver, 
while,  in  the  places  free  from  silver  the  peroxide 
remains.  By  this  means  an  invisible  picture  of 
h)'dro-suf>eroxide  is  produced  upon  the  plate.  This 
picture  can  be  printed  from  the  plate  directly  upon 
common  paper,  to  which  the  image  is  transferred  in 
a  few  minutes. 

There  are  various  ways  of  developing  the  picture. 
For  example,  treatment  with  a  solution  of  ^reen 
c<»})peras  produces  a  weak  yellow  picture  of  iron, 
which  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  made  blue, 
with  gallic  acid  is  made  violet,  and  with  pyrokateolin 
is  made  black. 

This  picture,  when  placed  under  the  microscope, 
shows  very  sharply  all  the  delicacies  of  the  original. 
As  many  of  the  colors  named  above  are  durable — 
the  picture  with  gallic  acid  consists  of  common  ink, 
which  can  last  for  centuries — the  problem  of  making 
I  he  common  silver  photograph  lasting  appears  to  be 
solved. 

Moreover,  the  photographer  finds  himself  relieved 
of  a  number  of  tedious  intermediate  processes 
b^ween  the  development  of  the  plate  and  the  fin- 
ished picture. 

So  tar  no  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  but  the  process  has  been  submitted  to 


public  demonstration  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  and 
these  demonstrations  seem  to  show  that  by  simple 
chemical  means  any  number  of  prints  from  negatives 
can  be  produced  in  a  short  time,  and  without  the 
aid  of  light.  The  printing  is  done  directly  upon  the 
paper  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  developea  plates, 
and  wnat  seems  especially  remarkable  is  that, 
according  to  the  reports  received,  the  plate  suffers 
no  deterioration. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Oswald  and  Dr.  Gross  of  Leipsic 
appear  as  the  discoverers  of  the  process. 
They  found  that  when  paper  prepared  with 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  pyrogallic  acid  was 
placed  in  contact  with  an  ordinary  platinum  print 
the  platinum,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  hastened 
reaction  between  the  bichromate  and  the  acid, which 
otherwise  act  very  slowly  upon  each  other.  The 
result  was  an  exact  print  of  the  platinum 
picture  upon  the  prepared  paper,  the  color  of  the 
reproduction  being  a  red  brown.  Descriptions  of 
the  experiment  received  during  the  past  week  by  a 
New  Yorker  say  that  this  action  of  the  platinum 
plate  upon  the  prepared  paper  left  the  original  plat- 
mum  picture  unchanged.  If  that  is  the  case, 
obviously  the  process  can  be  repeated  with  the  same 
plate,  and  other  paper  prepared  with  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  so  on. 

■EFOIMS  IN  RAILROAD  TIAFFIC 

The  question  of  railroad  traffic  has  been 
brought  harshly  to  mind  during  these  last  few 
days  by  a  series  of  railroad  accidents  as  grue- 
some as  their  lesson  is  vivid.  The  agitation 
which  has  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  this  should 
be  productive  of  good.  The  figures  in  the  case 
are  terrible  in  their  convincingness: 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1 90 1,  282  passengers  were  killed  by  railroad 
accidents  and  4,988  passengers  were  injured.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  Railroad 
employees,  trespassers,  and  grade-crossing  victims 
suffered  most  severely.  The  total  number  of 
casualties  to  persons  on  account  of  railroad  acci- 
dents for  the  year  was  61,794,  the  killed  numbering 
8,455  and  the  injured  53,339.  Of  railway  employees 
2 ,67  5  were  killed  and  41,142  were  injured.  The  total 
number  of  persons  other  than  employees  and  pas- 
sengers killed  was  5,498  ;  injured,  7,209.  These 
figures  include  casualties  to  persons  classed  as  tres- 
passers, of  whom  4,601  were  killed  and  4,858  were 
injured.  The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons 
other  than  employees,  from  being  struck  by  trains, 
locomotives,  or  cars,  were  4,135  killed  and  3,995 
injured.  Casualties  of  this  class  occurred  as  follows : 
At  highway  crossings,  passengers  killed,  3;  injured. 
1 1 ;  other  persons  killea,  828 ;  injured,  i  ,343 ;  at  sta- 
tions, passengers  killed,  21;  injured,  344;  other 
persons  killea,  378;  injured,  ^53;  and  at  other 
points  along  track,  passengers  killed,  6;  injured,  27 ; 
other  persons  killed,  2 ,899 ;  injured,  1,717. 

The  summaries  giving  the  ratio  of  casualties  show 
that  one  out  of  every  400  employees  was  killed,  and 
one  out  of  every  26  employees  injured.  With  refer- 
ence to  trainmen,  including  in  this  term  enginemen, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  crews,  it  is  shown  that  one 
was  killed  for  every  136,  and  one  injured  for  every 
13.  One  passenger  was  killed  for  every  2,153,469 
carried,  and  one  injured  for  every  121,748  carried. 
Ratios  based  on  the  number  of  miles  traveled, 
however,  show  that  61,537,548  passenger  miles  w 
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accomplished  for  each  passenger  killed,  and  3,479,067 
for  each  passenger  injurea.  The  corresponding 
figure  in  these  latter  ratios  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1900,  were  64,413,684,  and  3,885,418  passenger 
miles  for  each  passenger  killed  and  each  passenger 
injured,  respectively,  showing  that  the  accident  ratio 
is  growing  worse. 

This  awful  destruction  was  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  most  of  them  traceable  to  careless- 
ness or  neglect.     To  quote  from  the  Post : 

The  principal  causes  were :  forgetfulness  by 
conductors  and  enginemen  who  run  their  trains 
past  stations  (at  which,  according  to  written 
orders  in  their  pockets,  they  should  stop;  overlook- 
ing one  of  a  number  of  orders;  mistakes  in  reading 
hours  or  names  in  written  orders;  misreading 
watches  or  miscalculating  time;  misreading  time 
tables  and  train  registers;  carelessness  in  identifjring 
trains  at  meeting  stations.  Besides  these  errors  of 
the  men  on  the  trains,  there  are  mistakes  by  train 
dispatchers  in  issuing  telegraphic  meeting  orders 
and  by  telegraph  operators  at  stations  in  receiving, 
copying,  sending,  and  delivering  telegraphic  orders, 
which  are  sent  by  the  dispatcher  to  the  men  in  charge 
of  trains  and  are  repeated  back  to  the  dispatcher. 
Collisions  occur  also  by  reason  of  complications  fol- 
lowing deliberate  neglect  to  carry  out  certain  safe- 
guards— the  negligent  employees,  like  the  bank 
clerk  who  '* borrows"  from  his  employer  expecting 
to  repay  the  loan,  being  unable  to  foresee  the  results 
of  this  omission  of  a  seemingljr  unimportant  duty. 

The  enforcement  of  regulations  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  among  railroad  officers,  but 
this  has  not  resulted  in  marked  improvement, 
except  in  the  adoption  of  the  block  system. 

The  accident  reports  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  disclose  that  in  many  instances 
railway  employees  are  required  to  be  on  duty,  or 
voluntarily  remain  for  so  unusual  a  number  of  hours 
as  to  suggest  that  accidents,  more  or  less,  frequently 
result  from  that  cause.  The  work  of  operating 
trains,  in  which  these  men  are  engaged,  requires  a 
high  degree  of  mental  and  physicsu  vi^or.  If  their 
powers  are  impaired  by  service  exceeding  the  limits 
of  ordinary  endurance,  there  is  liable  to  be  a  loss  of 
that  alertness  on  which  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  so  constantly  depends.  From  the  data 
compiled  it  appears  that  in  seven  serious  cases 
occurring  in  six  months,  the  men  at  fault  had  fallen 
asleep  on  duty,  or  had  been  constantly  on  duty 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hours  before  the  accident. 

The  remedies  for  this  which  have  been  sug- 
gested are,  for  the  most  part,  palpable.  The 
railroads  must  themselves  work  out  some  plan 
for  the  safer  operation  of  their  trains.  Some 
system  is  highly  desirable  which  will  prevent 
mistakes  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
orders,  eliminating  words  and  phrases  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is 
possible  that  a  third  man  as  pilot  engineer 
will  yet  be  carried  on  important  passenger 
engines  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  engineer, 
whose  manual  duties  absorb  much  of  his 
energies.  The  element  of  human  fallibility  is 
the  hardest  to  deal  with.  At  the  same  time 
there  comes  news  from  our  Consul   at   Berlin 


of  a  new  -safety  device  which  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful trial. 

Our  Consul  at  Berlin  describes  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  State  Department  the  details  of  a  new  elec- 
trical device  for  preventing  collisions  between  rail- 
road trains,  which  has  been  tested  on  one  of  the 
State  lines  near  Frankfort.  It  might  be  worth 
looking  into.  Midway  between  the  rails  is  laid  a 
light  third  rail  of  the  ordinary  T  pattern,  the  joints 
of  which  are  so  connected  as  to  form  a  continuous 
conductor.  Midway  under  the  forward  part  of  the 
engine  is  hung  an  electrical  apparatus  inclosed  in  a 
square  case  or  jacket  occupying  a  cubic  foot  of  space. 
The  instrument  is  connected  with  a  contact  shoe, 
which  slides  along  the  third  rail,  and  by  wires  with  a 
telephone  and  electric  alarm  bell  in  the  cab  of  the 
engine  driver,  and  a  rod  incandescent  lamp,  which  is 
lighted  by  the  same  impulse  that  rouses  the  alarm 
bell  into  action.  A  further  improvement  of  the 
device  sets  the  electric  brakes  on  the  engine  or  entire 
train  simultaneously  with  the  alarm  signal  which 
sounds  the  bell  and  lights  the  lamp.  The  appa- 
ratus is  so  adjusted  that  the  engineer  can  at  any 
moment,  by  touching  a  lever,  satisfy  himself  that 
it  is  in  full  working  condition. 

The  tests  on  November  1 2  were  conducted  on  the 
main  line  from  Frankfort  to  Hanau.  Two  locomo- 
tives had  been  equipped  with  the  new  device,  and 
the  experiments  proceeded.  One  engine,  drawing  a 
special  train  and  approaching  at  full  speed,  received 
the  danger  signal  and  came  to  a  full  stop;  its  driver 
then  asked  by  telephone  the  cause  of  the  signal,  and 
received  from  the  keeper  of  a  grade  crossing,  half  a 
mile  in  front,  word  that  a  wagon  had  broken  down 
in  crossing  the  track,  and  obstructed  the  line.  After 
ten  minutes'  wait,  the  engineer  received  word  by 
telephone  that  the  obstruction  had  been  cleared 
away,  and  thereupon  resumed  his  trip. 

A  mile  further  on,  the  signal  again  sounded,  and 
the  driver  was  informed  by  telephone  as  before,  that 
the  semaphore  around  a  curve  and  more  than  half 
a  mile  distant  was  set  at  **  halt.'*  Thereupon  the 
engine  slowed  down,  and  proceeded  cautiously, 
sounding  its  whistle  at  short  intervals,  the  telephone 
bell  in  the  driver's  cab  ringing  continuously  until 
the  curve  was  roimdcd,  when  the  ringing  ceased, 
notifying  the  engineer  that  the  semaphore  had 
changed  to  "track  clear."  Thereupon  full  spec-d 
was  resumed. 

In  the  tests  to  prevent  collision,  the  other  engine 
came  up  rapidly  from  behind,  and  on  the  same  track.  ' 
The  moment  it  got  within  1,000  metres  of  the  first, 
the  signal  on  both  engines  began  to  ring,  and  their  red  I 
lights  to  glow.  Thereupon  the  rear  engine  haltoi. 
the  driver  inquired  of  the  one  in  front  the  cause  of 
the  alarm,  and  a  complete  understanding  betwein 
the  two  trains  was  immediately  established.  In 
practice  the  same  warning  signal  is  sounded  ui^>n 
every  engine  equipped  witn  the  apparatus  which  i< 
on  the  same  track,  and  within  the  prescribed  radius 
from  the  engine  and  train  which  cause  the  obstruc- 
tion. If  a  semaphore  be  falsely  set  at  "safety."  the 
train  may  run  past  it  into  a  block  in  which  another 
engine  is  halted  with  perfect  security  that  waminiT 
will  be  given  in  ample  time  to  prevent  a  collision. 

The  German  Government  has  directed  that  a  sec- 
tion of  track  be  equipped  with  the  apparatus  f  r 
careful,  practical  experiments,  and  it  is  rciK^rt<?l 
that  the  Government  of  Russia  has  obtained  Uci-n.^i 
to  test  it  in  actual  service  on  its  new  uiilitarv  Ur.,4 
now  under  construction  in  Siberia. 
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By  Clara  Crawford   PerKins* 


PIERREPONDg. 

The  date  of  the  first  chateau  at  Pierrefonds 
is  lost  in  obscurity ;  the  first  account  we  have 
of  it  being  of  its  reconstruction  out  of  the  debris 
of  an  earlier  royal  abode.  Whether  it  was  the 
earlier  "royal  abode,"  or  the  reconstructed 
chateau  which 
served  as  the 
residence  of 
Charles  the  Bald 
in  855,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  as 
well  as  the  date 
when  the  do- 
main came  into 
the  possession  of 
a  family  named 
Xivelon. 

The  huge 
structure  crowns 
a  blufiP,  itself  a 
natural  fortifica- 
tion, overlooking 
many  miles  of 
the  surrounding 

country,      much 

of     which       is 

covered    by    the 

royal    forest    of 

Compi^gne.  And 

not  many  miles 

away,     on      the 

other  edge  of  the 

forest,    lies    the 

town    of    Com- 

pi^gne,  with  its 

eighteenth- 
century  Renais- 

sance     royal 

chateau. 
The      ground 

plan  of  Jthe    in- 

-osure  is  a  quad- 

^angle.       Ex- 
terior walls   are  of  enormous   thickness    and 

^resent  few  small  openings.     They  are  divided 

nd  protected  by  eight  massive  circular  towers, 

^hich  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  end 

•From  Prench^C^thedrals  and  Chateaux,  by  Clara  Crawford 
erjaas.  Boston:  Knight  and  Millet,  1903.  Copyright,  1902, 
y  Knight  and  BfiUetT^ 


in  sharply  pointed,  cone-shaped  roofs.  Both 
walls  and  towers  are  machicolated  and  battle- 
mented,  with  loopholes  between  the  em- 
brasures of  the  battlements.  The  main 
entrance  is  guarded  by  a  portcullis  and  moat, 
and  further  protected  by  a  walled-in  cotirt. 

All  the  exterior 
walls,  except  on 
the  side  of  this 
court,  rise  pre- 
cipitously from 
the  edge  of  "the 
steep  bluff. 

The  chateau  is 
built  around  a 
quadrangular 
court,  in  which 
are  found  the 
windows  which 
light  its  various 
halls  and  apart- 
ments. A  num- 
ber are  coupled 
with  foliations 
set  in  their 
heads,  and  a 
few  are  pointed. 
One  large  win- 
dow is  even 
more  than  half 
filled  with  flam- 
boyant tracery. 
The  dormers 
are  surmounted 
by  crocketed 
gables,  gargoy- 
les, heraldic  ani- 
mals, and  carved 
moldings,  all 
producing  a 
most  splendid 
court.  Yet,  as 
nothing  is  over- 
done, it  has  an 
air  of  dignified  simplicity  often  lacking  in 
later  work. 

For  the  medieval  life  at  Pierrefonds,  one 
must  rely  largely  upon  one's  imagination,  for, 
beyond  a  few  bare  facts,  we  find  nothing  of 
importance.     The  chateau  is  said  to  have  been 
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completed  in  1406,  eight  years  after  it  was 
begun;  and  its  builder,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  was 
assassinated  in  1407.  The  years  following  his 
death  were  those  of  the  intestine  strife  pro- 
duced by  the  weak  rule  of  the  mad  king, 
Charles  VI.,  and  of  the  losing  fortunes  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War. 

Here,  when  those  towering  walls  were  new, 
undoubtedly  came  the  beautiful  duchess  of 
Louis  d'0rl6ans,  Valentine  of  Milan,  and  pos- 
sibly her  rival,  the  wicked  and  shameless  queen, 
Isabel  of  Bavaria.  To  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  came  later,  even  to  Marie  de  Medicis, 
the  jagged  sky  line  of  the  glistening  towers  of 
Pierrefonds  were  not  so  much  regarded  for 
their  splendor  or  picturesque  beauty  as  for  the 
fact  that  they  promised  safety ;  for  even  during 
times  of  peace,  and  until  a  comparatively  late 
date,  brigandage  and  assassination  were  only 
too  common. 


CHAUMONT 

The  chateau  of  Chaumont  occu- 
pies a  bluff  overlooking  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Loire,  a  few  miles  below 
Blois,  and  about  twice  as  far  above 
Tours.  The  situation  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  all  that  charming 
region,  and  commands  long  reaches 
of  the  winding  river.  Here  again 
we  are  reminded  of  the  counts  of 
Anjou  and  their  descendants,  the 
kings  of  England;  for  Chaumont 
was  an  early  outpost  of  the  counts 
of  Blois,  and  a  border  castle  of 
France.  As  such  it  was  frequently 
attacked  in  early  days  by  the  counts 
of  Anjou,  and  later  was  the  scene  of 
many  struggles  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  France. 

The  walls  and  the  ground  plan  of 
Chaumont  are  still  fundamentally 
those  of  a  Gothic  fortress.  Each 
angle  is  covered  by  its  roimd 
tower;  and  before  the  wing  facing 

tthe  river  was  thrown  down  in  the 
I    y*  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

^'^  *       tury,  its  four  wings  surrotmded  a 
court.      There  is  an   overhanging 
battlemented  gallery;  but,  like  that 
at    Langeais,    it    is    roofed    over, 
making  a  continual  covered  passage 
which  crowns  the  full  extent  of  the 
outer  wall.     Roofs  are  steep,  those 
of  the  towers  sharply  pointed,  and 
the  sky  line,  as  is  usual  in  Gothic 
work,   is  exceedingly    broken    and 
irregular. 
The  court,  now  open  toward  the  river,  and 
commanding  a  most  charming  prospect,  shows 
a  preponderating  Gothic  influence.     In  fact, 
even  here  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  distinctly 
Renaissance  work,  unless  it  be  the  very  rich 
cornice  imder  the  flamboyant  tracery  of  the 
gallery  that  guards  the  upper  windows,  and 
the  delicate  carving  surrounding  some  of  the 
windows  and  set  into  the  panelled  buttresses. 

The  old  floors  of  red  tiles 'are  oiled  and 
polished  to  the  ruddiest  shade  of  terra  cotta: 
the  black  beams  of  the  ceiling  of  one  chamber 
bear  the  crescents  and^hunting  horns,  the  bow> 
and  arrows  of  Diana.  Priceless  tapestries 
cover  many  of  the  walls,  and  narrow  Goth^.c 
windows  give  occasional  glimpses  of  sunny 
hillsides  or  the  winding  river.  Everything 
within  and  without  unites  in  producing  that 
atmosphere  of  rich  color  and  historic  beauty 
which   are  the  essence  of  the    attraction  of 
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Chaumont  to-day.  All  is  peaceftil,  harmoni- 
ous, beautifid.  Portctillis  and  bristling  towers 
hint  of  medieval  savagery,  but  their  useful- 
ness had  well-nigh  departed  even  before  they 
were  bxiilt,  and  their  service  has  never  been 
more  practical  than  it  is  to-day,  when  they 
add  the  last  felicitous  touch,  the  crowning  and 
picturesque  charm  to  Chaumont. 

AMBOISE 

The  royal  chateau  of  Amboise  crowns  a  steep 
and  high  bluff  which  overhangs  and  dominates 
the  Loire,  abotrt  half  way  between  Blois  and 
Tours.  The  huge,  roimd  tower,  and  stretch  of 
gray  walls,  whose  foimdations  lie  at  the  very 
base  of  the  bluff,  seem  to  rise  directly  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  sheer  cliff  of  masonry  is 
most  imposing  and  impressive,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  short  stretch  of  open  galleries  and 
wide  windows  above,  Amboise  is  still  a  medie- 
val fortress  of  enormous  strength. 

Amboise,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  monument 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  of  the  later 
years  of  the  fifteenth  centtiry.  It  is  also 
fiindamentally  Gothic,  though  some  of  the 
decorative  details  of  the  garden  facade,  as 
they  are  coming  out  now  (1902)  from  under 
the  restorer's  hand,  are  in  the  later  Renaissance 
style.     These    and    the    lighter,    more    open 

Gothic  work  were  most  probably  the  later  work 

of  Charles,  added  after 

his   return    from    his 

famous  campaign    in 

Italy.     He  is  said  to 

have  greatly  admired 

the  fashions  in  archi- 
tecture which  he  found 

in  the  south,  and  to 

have  brought  a  long 

train  of  Italian  work- 
men home  with  him. 
This    work    of    re- 

t>\iilding  was  not  even 

3egun,    however,   in 

[484,  and  it  was  in  the 

)ld   fortress   that  the 

)etrothal     of    Charles 

nth    the    little   Mar- 

uerite  of  Austria  was 

elebrated.     Both 

owers  are  assigned  to 

he     period,     between 

he  king's    return,  in 

496,    from     his    two 

ears'     campaign     in 

aly.  and  his  death  in 

\()S.       Of    this   same 


period  is  the  tiny  chapel,  built  for  Anne 
of  Brittany  and  dedicated  to  St.  Hubert.  It 
is  an  exquisite  gem  of  florid  Gothic,  whose 
lace-like  carving  would  not  be  out  of  place  on 
a  jewel-casket.  Its  construction  and  decora- 
tion are  attributed  to  the  Italian  workmen — the 
** gravers*'  from  Naples.  The  little  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa,  the  north  portal 
of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  much  of  the  finish 
of  the  cathedrals  at  Sienna  and  Orvieto,  and 
the  famous  tabernacle  of  Orcagna,  all  are 
recalled  by  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  finish  of 
this  chapel  of  Amboise. 

The  chateau  is  now  the  property  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  Paris,  under  whom  extensive  restor- 
ations are  being  carried  on.  Until  recently, 
little  but  the  walls  have  remained  at  Amboise, 
but  within  a  few  years  it  promises  to  be  as 
completely  restored  as  Blois  or  Pierrefonds. 
One  must,  of  course,  regret  the  loss  of  the 
softened  lines  and  mysterious  shadows  pro- 
duced by  age  and  decay,  and  Amboise, restored, 
can  never  possess  quite  the  romantic  interest 
of  Amboise,  partially  ruined.  Yet,  when  the 
choice  lies  between  absolute  decay  and 'res- 
toration, one  may  not  hesitate,  and  niany 
thanks  are  due  for  the  great  care  and  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  which  here  and  elsewhere  in 
France  are  being  exercised  in  the  preservation 
of  her  historic  monuments. 
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BLOIS 

As  a  monument,   the  chateau  of  Blois  is 
notable    in    that    it    illustrates    four    distinct 
periods  of  architecture,  while  two  of  its  wings, 
which  are  unusually  magnificent  with  decora- 
tive   carving    and    heraldic    emblazonments, 
remain  models  of  the  best  period  of  the  French 
Renaissance.     In  its    history,  Blois  presents 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  pages  in  the  lives  of 
the  Valois  kings.     As  elsewhere,  one  recalls 
beauty  and  romance,  intrigue  and  bloodshed, 
but  the  list  at  Blois  is  a  long  one,  and  culmi- 
nates     in     that     most 
dastardly     crime,    the 
murder  of   the  Due  de 
Gtiise. 

To  those  who  look 
first  for  symmetry  of 
general  outline,  the 
chateau  at  Blois  is 
likely  to  prove  a  dis- 
appointment, owing,  of 
coiu-se,  to  its  variety  of 
styles. 

The  earliest  portion 
of  the  heterogeneous 
pile  is  the  great  hall 
which  remains  between 
the  two  wings,  attri- 
buted respectively  to 
Louis  XII.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  Another  rem- 
nant, possibly  of  the 
same  period,  is  the 
Gothic  chapel  which 
occupies  a  comer  of 
the  wing  of  Charles 
d'0rl6ans.  These,  with 
probably  some  of  the 
foundations,  are  said  to 
be  all  that  is  left  of  the 
stronghold  built  by  the 
counts  of  Blois,  upon 
the  site    of   an   earlier 

Roman  fortress,  sometime  before  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Of  the  many  monuments  that  bear  the  name 
of  Francis  I.,  the  wing  at  Blois  is  still  con- 
sidered his  chef  d*ceuvre,  and  frequently  also, 
as  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
That  it  is  purer  in  style  and  more  delicate  in 
detail  than  any  other  work  of  Francis  is  true, 
but  that  he  was  entirely  responsible  for  its 
success  is  much  to  be  doubted. 

The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  stair- 
case have  probably  never  been  excelled.  The 
upright  lines  of  its  support  have  the  necessary      or  was  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
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solidity  to  give  it  weight  and  dignity,  and  the 
curves  of  the  spiral,  with  the  exquisite  elabo- 
ration of  decoration,  add  the  grace  and  beauty 
which  complete  a  picturesque  and  finished 
creation.  Even  the  double  curves  of  the  stairs 
yield  themselves  to  the  motion  of  the  waving 
lines,  which  "rush  upwards  like  aflame  blown 
from  beneath.*' 

After  the  destructions  of  the  Revolution, 
which  were  especially  ruinous  at  Blois,  what 
was  left  of  the  chateau  was  converted  into  a 
barracks,  but  in   1845  i^  was  placed  in  the 
restorer's  hand.     Much 
of  his  work  is  admir- 
able, and  undoubtedly 
saved  an  utter  ruin. 

CHAMBORD 

The  history  of  Cham- 
bord  takes  one  back 
once  more  to  the  counts 
of  Blois,  for  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  large 
domain  of  Blois  which 
passed  out  of  their 
hands  and  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  House  of 
Orleans  in  the  four- 
teenth centiuy.  Under 
the  counts  of  Blois  it 
had  been  a  feudal 
manor-house,  but  under 
the  Orleans  princes  it 
was  used  as  a  sort  of 
hunting-lodge,  and  such 
it  remained  until 
Francis  I.  decided  to 
transform  it  into  the 
largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent chateau  i  n 
France.  The  location, 
a  fiat  sandy  plain,  was 
most  unattractive  and 
unsuitable,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Versailles,  later,  its  great  distance 
from  suitable  building  material  rendered  its 
erection  a  matter  of  enormous  labor  and 
expense,  but  with  a  monarch  of  the  tem- 
perament of  Francis  I.,  time  and  money 
weighed  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  a 
passing  whim,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  Chambord  was  his  passion.  For  it 
he  left  Blois  to  be  finished  by  Gaston 
d'Orl^ans,  and  on  it  he  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed eighteen  hundred  men  for  twelve  years. 
Whether  the  result  fulfilled  his  expectations, 
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of  labor  and  money,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to-day  to  judge,  as  Chambord  now  possesses 
no  claims  to  magnificence  except  size,  and  none 
whatever  to  beauty.     But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Chambord  left  by  Francis  I.  was  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  barren  barracks 
which  to-day  claims  a  day  of  one's  journey 
down  the  Loire.     To  realize  its  early  grace  and 
splendor,  it  is  necessary  to  study  Du  Cereau's 
drawing  in   Les  Plus  Excellents  Bastiments  de 
France,  and   read   Lippomano's  descriptions. 
The  latter  writes:     "I  have  seen  many  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but 
never  anything  more  beautiful  or  more  rich. 
They  say  that  the  piles  for  the  foundations  of 
the  chateau  in  this  marshy  ground  have  alone 
cost  three  hundred  thousand  francs.     ...     I 
counted  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  steps  in 
the  spiral  staircase'  which  occupies  the  center. 
It  is  constructed  with  such  skill,  and  is  so 
convenient  that  a  party  can  go  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other,  six  or  eight  abreast,  at  a 
time.     .     .     .     The  wall  that  surrounds  the 
park  is  seven  leagues  in  length,  and  in  the 
center  rises  the  chateau  with  its  gilt  battle- 
ments, with  its  wings  covered  with  lead,  with 
its  pavilions,  its  towers  and  its  corridors,  even 
as  the  romancers  describe  the  abode  of  Morgana 
or  of  Alcinofc.*' 
The  foundations  of  Chambord  were  laid  in 


1526.  In  its  ground  plan  it  surrotmds  a  court, 
though  it  was  originally  inclosed  only  on  three 
sides.  Its  angles  are  covered  by  round  towers, 
and  the  main  fa^ad*  is  broken  by  two  others. 
These  are  all  necessarily  of  enormous  grirth 
to  correspond  with  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
walls.  The  latter  are  divided  into  panels  by 
horizontal  courses  and  pilasters,  and  the 
towers,  window  openings  and  all  matters  of 
detail  are  arranged  with  rigid  regularity. 
Except  for  the  round  towers,  therefore,  these 
walls  at  Chambord  would  pass  for  very  good 
Renaissance  work,  but  the  roof  which  crowns 
them  is  Gothic  run  riot. 

The  somewhat  coarse  splendor  of  Chambord 
especially  appealed  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  was  frequently  there  during  the  reign  of 
her  three  sons.  A  true  Medicis,  she  loved 
magnificence,  and  she  also  delighted  in  the 
especial  facilities  for  intrigue  afforded  by 
the  famous  double  staircase,  the  intricate  pas- 
sages and  innumerable  chambers  of  the  great 
palace. 

The  Revolution  dismantled  and  disfigured 
the  old  chateau,  leaving  Chambord  a  bare 
shell.  The  government  at  one  time  intended 
to  destroy  it  entirely,  but  as  they  found  them- 
selves fully  occupied  nearer  Paris  it  was  left 
unmolested.  Chambord  is  most  easily  reached 
from    Blois   by   partially   following  the  Loire 
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THE  TEAMSTER  . 


H.  H.  BASHFORO LONDON  OUTLOOK 


Ah,  who'd  go  teaming  wood  on  such  a  morning, 
Go  swinging  on  the  lx)b-sleighs,  through  the  frost, 
Take  any  trail,  before  God's  day  is  dawning. 
With  twenty  miles  of  prairie  to  be  crossed? 
The  colts  are  huddled  sadly  round  the  building. 
The  bitter  wind  creeps  wailing  down  the  plain, 
No  streak  of  dawn  the  starless  east  is  gilding, 
And  I  must  rise  and  take  the  trail  again. 

O  bride  of  mine,  rest  calm — the  miles  are  lonely, 
O  baim  of  mine,  sleep  sweet — the  day  is  long. 
The  plains  are  wide  and  empty,  and  I,  only, 
Go  forth  at  night  to  travel  with  a  song. 
Go  forth  alone  to  journey  in  the  greatness 
God  spread,  long  since — a  russet,  tideless  sea. 
All  shrouded  now  beneath  the  stars'  sedateness, 
The  battlegroimd  of  life  for  you  and  me. 

Yet  hark,  the  runners  down  the  trail  are  ringing, 
And  see,  the  team  is  getting  into  stride, 
And  slow,  and  far,  the  mighty  dawn  comes  singing. 
Comes  singing  to  the  conquest  of  his  bride, 
Comes  singing  to  the  praine's  shy  unfolding. 
Treads  softly,  spreading  roses  on  the  snow. 
Stays  never,  brooks  no  secret  or  withholding. 
Till  I,  too,  pay  him  homage  as  I  go. 

And  I,  too,  sing  the  song  of  all  creation, 
A  brave  sky  and  a  glad  wind  blowing  by, 
A  clear  trail  and  an  hour  for  meditation, 
A  long  day  and  the  joy  to  make  it  fly, 
A  hard  task  and  the  muscle  to  achieve  it, 
A  fierce  noon  and  a  well-contented  gloam, 
A  good  strife  and  no  great  regret  to  leave  it, 
A  still  night — and  the  far  red  lights  of  home. 


F06 JOHNB.TABB. 


.HARPER'S 


The  ghost  am  I 

Of  winds  that  die 
Alike  on  land  or  sea, 

In  silence  deep 

To  shroud  and  keep 
Their  mournful  memory. 

A  spirit  white, 
I  stalk  the  night, 
And,  shadowing  the  skies, 
Forbid  the  sun 
To  look  upon 
My  noonday  mysteries. 

A  RECOLLECTION CLINTON  SCOLURD METROPOLITAN 

If  I  should  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  time, 

And  tread  the  spaces  of  eternity, 

That  are  as  an  immeasurable  sea 
Al>ove  our  human  grasp  of  thought  sublime, 
Though  all  else  faded  as  the  winter  rime 

Beiore  the  vernal  sun,  one  memory, 

My  heart-deep  whispers,  would  abide  with  me 
Imperishable  in  that  celestial  clime. 


It  is  the  recollection  of  the  hour 
When  she,  the  lily  of  all  loveliness. 

First  gave  the  guerdon  of  her  lips  to  mine; 
I  knew  a  rapture  above  mortal  dower. 

And  was  uplifted  o'er  earth's  strife  and  stress 
Till  for  an  instant  seemed  my  soul  divine. 


TWO  DWELUNOS EMERY  POTTLE. 


.OUTIM 


Here  in  the  roar  of  the  street. 

In  traffic's  dull  beat. 

Swift  to  defeat 

Dwelleth  my  mind, — 

Striving  and  driving  with  its  grim  kind. 

There  is  a  far  forest's  lane, 

Green  after  rain. 

Careless  of  gain 

Dwelleth  my  heart, — 

Seeking  the  silence  the  trees  impart. 

OIFTS  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN FRANK  LESUE'S 

Labor  and  Rest, 
These  are  the  best 

Blessings  that  Heaven  gives; 
And  happy  he 
Who  makes  them  be 

His  gladness  while  he  lives. 

With  every  day 
To  wake  and  say: 

Thank  God  for  work  and  Ugh  ! 
And  when  at  last 
The  day  is  past: 

Thank  God  for  rest  and  night! 

This  is  to  find 
Sweet  peace  of  mind; 

To  know  life's  precious  worth; 
God's  ^fts  to  take 
And  with  them  make 

A  paradise  of  earth! 

SONNET   TO   THE    VLk    MARVIN    OANA SMART  SCT 

Eternity  and  time!  of  these,  O  Sea,  thy  song. 
Erstwhile,  thy  storm-beat  waves  with  awful  tnith 

related 
The  chaos'  clamored  shocks,  how  atoms  fouj:*:.: 
and  hated; 
Thy  tempest's  roar  was  echo  of  that  shrieking  throne 
But  now  thy  calm  enthralls  me.     Conquered  is  the 
wrong; 
Thy  crooning  billows  breathe  the  joy  that  Gc-*! 

has  fated 
To  crown  the  cosmic  toil:  repose  for  all  create-::. 
That  holy  peace  for  which  worlds,  men  and  angtU 
long. 

O  Sea,  so  gently  fair,  I  listen  to  the  phrase 
Thou  softly  murmurest;  I  hear  thee  tell  of  days 

Undying,  glad  with  light,  of  blessed  days  eternal. 
When  sotJ  of  me  shall  float  forever  on  thy  breast. 

Immortal  Sea  of  space,  in  ecstasy  supernal — 
Thy  rocking  surge  my  cradle,  for  unending^  rpsr. 
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The   Courtship    of   Mr.    Stubbins 


'By  Alice  Heffan  Rice= 


The  foUowiM  episode  is  from  the  new  book*  by  the  author 
o/Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Lovey  Mary,  an  orphan* 
has  rua  away  from  an  asylum  and  taken  refuge  with  an 
old  maid,  Miss  Hazy,  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  One  evening  she 
comes  home  with  a  "blue  letter"  addreswd  to  Miss  Hazy.  In 
fear  lest  it  concern  her  she  gives  up  the  letter.  Mrs.  Wiggs,  who 
IS  present,  reads  it.  Justice  to  the  author  demands  that  it  be 
stated  that  the  selection  has  been  necessarily  condensed. 

"Miss  Hazy. 

Dear  Miss  (Mrs.  Wiggs  read  from  the  large 
tj'pewritten  sheet  before  her) :  Why  not  study  the 
planets  and  the  heavens  therein?  In  casting  your 
luture,  I  find  that  thou  wilt  have  an  active  and 
succesful  year  for  business,  but  beware  of  the  law. 
Vou  are  prudent  and  amiable  and  have  a  lively 
emagination.  You  will  have  many  ennemies;  but 
fear  not,  for  in  love  you  will  be  faithfid  and  sincer, 
and  are  fitted  well  fer  married  life.'* 

"They  surely  ain't  meanin' 
me?'*  asked  Miss  Hazy,  in 
great  perturbation. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Wiggs  emphatically;  **it's 
you,  plain  as  day.  Let's  go 
on: 

"Your  star  fortells  you  a 
great  many  lucky  events.  You 
are  destined  to  a  brilliant  succes, 
but  you  will  have  to  earn  it 
by  good  conduct.  Let  wise 
men  lead  you.  Yotir  mildness 
against  the  wretched  will  bring 
you  the  friendship  of  every- 
body. Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  spirit  picture  of  your  future 
pardner.  If  you  will  send 
twenty-five  cents  with  the  en- 
closed card,  which  you  will  fill 
out,  we  will  put  you  in  direct 
correspondance  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  degree  ordained 
by  the  planets  will  thus  be 
fulfilled.  Please  show  this  cir- 
culer  to  yo\ir  friends,  and  oblige 
**  Astrologer." 

As  the  reading  proceeded, 
Lovey  Mary's  fears  gradually  diminished,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  applied  herself  to  her 
lunch.  But  if  the  letter  had  proved  of  no 
consequence  to  her,  such  was  not  the  case 
^'ith  the  two  women  standing  at  the  window. 
Miss  Hazy  was  re-reading  the  letter,  vainly 
tr>'ing  to  master  the  contents. 

"Mary."  she  said,  "git  up  an'  see  if  you  can 
ftnd  my  other  pair  of  lookin '-glasses.  Seems 
like  I  can't  get  the  sense  of  it." 
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Mrs.  Wiggs  meanwhile  was  excitedly  com- 
menting on  the  charms  of  the  *' spirit  picture": 
"My,  but  he's  stylish!  Looks  fer  all  the 
world  like  a*  insurance  agent.  Looks  like 
he  might  be  a  little  tall  to  his  size,  but  I  like 
statute  men  better'n  dumpy  ones.  I  bet  he's 
got  a  lot  of  nice  manners.  Ain't  his  smile 
pleasant?" 

Miss  Hazy  seized  the  small  picture  with 
trembling  fingers.  "I  don't  seem  to  git  on 
to  what  it's  all  about,  Mis'  Wiggs.  Ain't  they 
made  a  mistake  or  somethin'?" 

"No,  indeed;  there's  no  mistake  at  all," 
declared  Mrs.  Wiggs.  "Yer 
name's  on  the  back,  an*  it's 
meant  fer  you.  Some  way  yer 
name's  got  out  as  bein*  single 
an'  needin*  takin'  keer  of,  an' 
I  reckon  this  here  'strologer, 
or  conjurer,  or  whatever  he 
is,  seen  yer  good  fortune  in 
the  stars  an'  jes  wanted  to 
let  you  know  'bout  it." 

"Does  he  want  to  get 
married  with  her?"  asked 
Lovey  Mary,  beginning  to 
realize  the  grave  importance 
of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

*  *  Well ,  it  may  lead  to  that , ' ' 
answered  Mrs.  Wiggs  hope- 
fully. 

Miss  Hazy  herself  uttered 
faint  protests  and  expostula- 
tions, but  in  spite  of  herself 
she  was  becoming  influenced 
by  Mrs.  Wiggs's  enthusiasm. 
"Oh,  shoo!"  she  repeated  again  and  again. 
"I  ain't  never  had  no  thought  of  marryin'." 
"Course  you  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggs.  " Good 
enough  reason:  you  ain't  had  a  show  before. 
Seems  to  me  you'd  be  flyin'  straight  in  the  face 
of  Providence  to  refuse  a  stylish,  sweet-smilin' 
man  like  that." 

"He    is    fine-lookin',"    acknowledged    Miss 

Hazy,  trying  not  to  appear  too  pleased;  "only 

I  wisht  his  years  didn't  stick  out  so  much." 

Mrs.  Wiggs  was  exasperated. 

"Lawsee!   Miss   Hazy,   what   do   you  think 
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he*ll  think  of  yer  figger?  Have  you  got  so 
much  to  brag  on,  that  you  kin  go  to  pickin' 
him  to  pieces?  Do  you  suppose  Td  'a*  dared 
to  judge  Mr.  Wiggs  that  away?  Why,  Mr. 
Wiggs's  nose  was  as  long  as  a  clothespin;  but 
I  would  no  more  *a*  thought  of  his  nose  without 
him  than  I  would  'a*  thought  of  him  without 
the  nose.** 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  Td  orter  do  'bout 
it?*'  asked  Miss  Hazy. 

"I  ain*t  quite  made  up  my  mind,'*  said  her 
mentor.  "1*11  talk  it  over  with  the  neighbors. 
But  I  'spect,  if  we  kin  skeer  up  a  quarter, 
that  you*ll  answer  by  the  momin's  mail.** 

If  the  Cabbage  Patch  had  pinned  its  faith 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  matrimonial  agency 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  Miss  Hazy,  it  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  events  that 
led  up  to  the  final  catastrophe  were  unique  in 
that  they  cast  no  shadows  before. 

Miss  Hazy  *s  letters,  dictated  by  Mrs.  Wiggs  and 
penned  by  Lovey  Mary  were  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily answered.  The  original  of  the  spirit- 
picture  proved  to  be  one  Mr.  Stubbins,  "a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Bagdad  Junction  who  desired  to 
marry  someone  in  the  city.  The  lady  must  be 
of  good  character  and  without  encumbrances.** 

The  wooing  had  been  ideally  simple.  Mr. 
Stubbins,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  new  lover, 
demanded  an  early  meeting.  It  was  a  critical 
time,  and  the  Cabbage  Patch  realized  the 
necessity  of  making  the  first  impression  a 
favorable  one.  Mrs.  Wiggs  took  pictures  from 
her  walls  and  chairs  from  her  parlor  to  beautify 
the  house  of  Miss  Hazy.  Old  Mrs.  Shultz,  who 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  sent  over  her  black 
silk  dress  for  Miss  Hazy  to  wear.  Mrs. 
Eichom,  with  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of 
man,  gave  a  pound  cake  and  a  pumpkin  pie. 
Lovey  Mary  scrubbed  and  dusted,  and  cleaned, 
and  superintended  the  toilet  of  the  bride-elect. 

The  important  day  had  arrived,  and  with  it 
Mr.  Stubbins.  To  the  many  eyes  that  siu'veyed 
him  from  behind  shutters  and  half -open  doors 
he  was  something  of  a  disappointment.  Mrs. 
Wiggs's  rosy  anticipations  had  invested  him 
with  the  charms  of  an  Apollo,  while  Mr. 
Stubbins,  in  reality,  was  far  from  godlike. 
"My  land,  he's  lanker'n  a  bean-pole!**  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Eichom,  in  disgust. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
prospects  had  been  most  flattering.  Mr. 
Stubbins,  sitting  in  Mrs.  Wiggs's  most  com- 
fortable chair,  with  a  large  slice  of  pumpkin 
pie  in  his  hand,  and  with  Miss  Hazy  opposite 
arrayed  in  Mrs.  Shultz *s  black  silk,  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  marry  at  once.     And 


Mrs.  Wiggs,  believing  that  a  groom  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  promptly 
precipitated   the   courtship   into    a    wedding. 

The  affair  proved  the  sensation  of  the  hour. 
For  one  brief  week  the  honeymoon  shed  its 
beguiling  light  on  the  neighborhood,  then  it 
suffered  a  sudden  and  ignominious  eclipse. 

The  groom  got  drunk. 

Mary  was  clearing  away  the  supper  dishes 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  cry  from  Miss'Hazy: 

"My  sakes!  Lovey  Mary!  Look  at  Mr. 
Stubbins  a-comin*  up  the  street!  Do  you 
s*pose  he's  had  a  stroke?" 

Lovey  Mary  ran  to  the  window  and  beheld 
the  "prominent  citizen  of  Bagdad  Jtmction" 
in  a  state  of  unmistakable  intoxication.  He 
was  bare-headed  and  hilarious,  and  used  the 
fence  as  a  life-preserver.  Miss  Hazy  wrung  her 
hands  and  wept. 

*'0h,  what'U  I  do?'*  she  wailed.  ^*I  do 
b*lieve  he's  had  somethin*  to  drink.  I  ain't 
goin*  to  stay  an*  meet  him,  Mary;  I'm  goin'  to 
hide.     I  always  was  skeered  of  drunken  men." 

"I'm  not,**  said  Mary,  stoutly.  "You  go 
on  up  in  my  room  and  lock  the  door;  I*m  going 
to  stay  here  and  keep  him  from  messing  up 
this  kitchen.  I  just  hate  that  man!  I 
believe  you  do,  too.  Miss  Hazy.** 

Miss  Hazy  wept  afresh.  "Well,  he  ain't 
my  kind,  Mary.  I  know  I'd  hadn't  orter 
marry  him,  but  it  *pears  like  ever*  woman 
sorter  wants  to  try  gittin*  married  oncet 
anyways.  I  never  would  *a*  done  it,  though, 
if  Mrs.  Wiggs  hadn't  *a*  sicked  me  on.** 

By  this  time  Mr.  Stubbins  had  reached  the 
yard,  and  Miss  Hazy  fled.  Lovey  Mary  barri- 
caded Tommy  in  a  corner  with  his  playthings 
and  met  the  delinquent  at  the  door.  This 
modem  David  had  no  stone  and  sling  to  slay 
her  Goliath;  she  had  only  a  vocabulary  full 
of  stinging  words,  which  she  hurled  forth  with 
indignation  and  scorn.  Mr.  Stubbins  had 
evidently  been  abused  before,  for  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  girl's  wrath.  He  passed 
jauntily  to  the  stove  and  tried  to  pour  a  cup 
of  coffee;  the  hot  liquid  missed  the  cup  and 
streamed  over  his  wrist  and  hand.  Howlinj^ 
with  pain  and  swearing  vociferously,  he  fluci^ 
the  coffee-pot  out  of  the  window,  kicked  a 
chair  across  the  room,  then  turned  upon 
Tommy,  who  was  adding  shrieks  of  terror  to 
the  general  uproar.  *'Stop  that  infernal  yell- 
ing!" he  cried  savagely,  as  he  struck  the  child 
full  in  the  face  with  his  heavy  hand. 

Lovey  Mary  sprang  forward  and  seized  the 
poker.  All  the  passion  of  her  wild  little  nature 
was  roused.     She  stole  up  behind  him  as  he 
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knelt  before  Tommy,  and  lifted  the  poker  to 
strike.  A  pair  of  terrified  blue  eyes  arrested 
her.  Tommy  forgot  to  cry,  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment at  what  she  was  about  to  do.  Ashamed 
of  herself,  she  threw  the  poker  aside,  and  taking 
advantage  of  Mr.  Stubbins's  crouching  position, 
she  thrust  him  suddenly  backward  into  the 
closet.  The  maneuver  was  a  brilliant  one,  for 
while  Mr.  Stubbins  was  imsteadily  separating 
himself  from  the  debris  into  which  he  had  been 
cast,  Lovey  Mary  slammed  the  door  and  locked 
it.  Then  she  picked  up  Tommy  and  fled  out 
of  the  house  and  across  the  yard. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  was  sitting  on  her  back  porch 
pretending  to  knit,  but  in  truth  absorbed 
in  a  wild  game  of  tag  which  the  children  were 
having  on  the  commons.  But  when  she  caught 
sight  of  Mary's  white,  distressed  face  and 
Tommy's  streaming  eyes,  she  dropped 
her  work  and 
heldout  her  arms. 
When  Mary  had 
finished  her  story 
Mrs.  Wiggs  burst 
forth: 

**An*  to  think  I 
run  her  up  ag'in' 
this!  Ain't  men 
deceivin*?  Now 
I'd  'a'  risked  Mr. 
Stubbins  myself 
fertheaskin'.  It's 
true  he  was 
widower,  an'  ma 
uster  allays  say 
'Don't  fool  with 
widowers,  grass 
nor  sod.'  But  Mr. 
Stubbins  was  so  slick-tongued ! " 

"  But,  Mrs.  Wiggs,  what  must  we  do?"  asked 
Lovey  Mary,  too  absorbed  in  the  present  to  be 
interested  in  the  past. 

"Do?  Why,  we  got  to  git  Miss  Hazy  out 
of  this  here  hole.  It  ain't  no  use  consultin' 
her ;  I  allays  have  said  talkin'  to  Miss  Hazy  was 
like  pullin'  out  bastin'  threads:  you  jes  take 
out  what  you  put  in.  Me  an*  you  has  got  to 
think  out  a  plan  right  here  an'  now,  then  go  to 
work  an'  carry  it  out." 

"Couldn't  we  get  the  agency  to  take  him 
back?"  suggested  Mary. 

"No,  indeed;  they  couldn't  afford  to  do 
that.  Lemme  see,  lemme  see — '.'  For  five 
minutes  Mrs.  Wiggs  rocked  meditatively, 
soothing  Tommy  to  sleep  as  she  rocked.  When 
she  again  spoke  it  was  with  inspiration: 

"I've   got   it!     It   looks   sometime,    Lovey 
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Mary,  's  if  I'd  sorter  caught  some  of  Mr.  Wiggs 's 
brains  in  thinkin'  things  out.  They  ain't  but 
one  thing  to  do  with  Miss  Hazy's  husband." 

"What,  Mrs.  Wiggs?  What  is  it?"  asked 
Lovey  Mary,  eagerly. 

"Why,  to  lose  him,  of  course!  We'll  wait 
till  Mr.  Stubbins  is  dead  asleep ;  you  know  men 
allays  have  to  sleep  off  a  jag  like  this.  I've 
seen  Mr.  Wiggs — I  mean  I've  beared  'em  say 
so  many  a  time.  Well,  when  Mr.  Stubbins 
is  sound  asleep,  you  an'  me  an'  Billy  will 
drag  him  out  to  the  railroad,"  i,i 

Mrs.  Wiggs 's  voice  had  sunk  to  a  hoarse 
whisper,  and  her  eyes  looked  fierce  in  the 
twilight. 

Lovey  Mary  shuddered. 
"  You  ain't  goin',  to  let  the  train  run  over 
him,  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"Lor',  child,  I  ain't  a  'sassinator!  No;  we'll 

wait  till  the  mid- 
night  freigh|t 
comes  along,  an^ 
when  it  stops  fer 
water,  we'll  h'ist 
Mr.  Stubbins  into 
one  of  them  empty 
cars.  The  train 
goes  'way  out 
West  somewheres, 
an 'by  the  time  Mr. 
Stubbins  wakes 
up,  he .'11  be  so  far 
away  from  home 
he  won't  have 
no  money  to  git 
back." 

"What'll     Miss 
Hazy  say?"  asked 
Mary,  giggling  in  nervous  excitement. 

"Miss  Hazy  ain't  got  a  thing  to  do  with 
it,"  replied  Mrs.  Wiggs,  conclusively. 

At  midnight,  by  the  dark  of  the  moon,  the 
unconscious  groom  was  borne  out  of  the  Hazy 
cottage.  Mrs.  Wiggs  carried  his  head,  while 
Billy  Wiggs  and  Mary  and  Asia  and  Chris 
officiated  at  his  arms  and  legs.  The  bride 
surveyed  the  scene  from  the  chinks  of  the 
up-stairs  shutters. 

Silently  the  little  group  waited  until  the 
lumbering  freight  train  slowed  up  to  take 
water,  then  with  a  concerted  effort  they  lifted 
the  heavy  burden  into  an  empty  car. 

The  engine  whistled,  and  the  train  moved 
thunderously  away,  bearing  an  unconscious 
passenger,  who,  as  far  as  the  Cabbage  Patch 
was  concerned,  was  henceforth  submerged  in 
the  darkness  of  oblivion. 
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When  I  am  gone, 
And  my  still  form  is  wrapt 

In  death's  repose; 

When  thou  art  lone, 
And  I  am  deaf  to  love  of  friends 

Or  hate  of  foes. 
Remember  then,  dear  heart, 
That  all  my  great  deep  wealth  of  love 

Was  thine. 

I  was  not  good, 
But  throjigh  the  weary  years 

I  struggled  hard  to  be. 

And  my  sotd's  food 
Was  thy  sweet  love 
And  my  deep  love  for  thee. 

I  did  my  best,  dear  heart. 
And  through  it  all  I  loved 

And  worshiped  thee. 

I  suffered  much. 
But  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  heavenly  light 

Was  mine; 

Your  gentle  love 
Brought  to  my  hungry  soul 
A  glimpse  of  love  divine, 

And  when  I  die  remember  well,  dear  heart. 
That  all  my  soul  and  life  and  love 

Were  thine. 

In  after  years 
When  thou  art  loved  and  petted 

By  life's  throng, 

Look  through  thy  tears, 
And  know  that  I  was  thine 

Through  all  the  journey  long; 

And  when  I  died 
My  soul  was  soothed  to  peace 

By  thy  love's  song. 


OUR  UTTtE  NEED 


.ALBERT  BIfiELOW  PAINE.  .LIPPINCOTT'S 


A  little  love,  a  little  life, 

A  little  woman  for  a  wife, 
A  little  brood  to  come  and  go — 

A  little  mound  where  grasses  grow. 

A  little  fire  to  warm  the  heart, 
A  little  cheer  before  we  part, 

A  little  hope,  a  little  trust. 
Before  the  ashes  and  the  dust. 

AT  THE  END  ARTHUR  KETCHUM AINSLEE'S 

The  road  dips  down  thro'  the  dusky  wood — 
To  cross  a  bridge  and  skirt  the  pond — 

Then  glimmers  away  to  village  roofs 
And  the  shadowy  hills  beyond. 

And  so  the  end  of  the  guest  is  reached — 
The  open  door  and  the  welcome  light — 

And  the  wood  and  wind  keep  their  tryst  alone, 
And  the  river  whispers  across  the  night. 


I  see  thee  in  each  bright  spring  mom 

When  idling  in  my  garden  fair; 
While  dewdrops  still  he  on  the  lawn. 

And  pale  narcissi  scent  the  air. 
Some  feathered  songster  breathes  a  prayer, 

Sunshine  and  shadow  come  and  go: 
How  glad  Ufe  is!     Yet  I  declare 

Thou'rt  sweetest  in  the  firelight's  glow! 

I  see  thee  in  the  mellow  com. 

Now  bright  with  many  a  ploppy's  flare; 
I  watch  the  frolic-loving  fawn 

Peep  forth  from  out  his  shady  lair. 
The  world  is  bright  and  debonair. 

The  wild  bees  honey-laden  grow: 
*Tis  wondrous,  dear!  and  yet  I  swear 

Thou'rt  sweetest  in  the  firelight's  glow! 

I  see  thee  in  a  land  forlorn. 

By  wild  and  wintry  blast  laid  bare; 
Now  gray  and  desolate  the  dawn, 

And  wan  the  garb  the  hedgerows  wear. 
'  'Mid  blinding  snow,  in  mute  despair, 

The  cheerless  herd  drifts  to  and  fro. 
How  drear!  and  yet  I  hardly  care: 

Thou'rt  sweetest  in  the  firelight's  glow  I 

ENVOI. 

Yea,  though  I  see  thee  everjrwhere. 
And  hear  thy  accents  softly  flow. 

At  night-hour,  when  I  draw  my  chair, 
Thou'rt  sweetest  in  the  firelight's  glow! 

REREFT ISIDOR  D.  FRENCH BOHON  EVE.  TRANSCBIPT 

I  passed  the  window  where  she  used  to  sit 

With  quickened  step ;   I  knew  she  was  not  there; 

This  was  the  time  her  lamp  was  always  lit, 
And  she  sat  busy  with  her  needle's  care 

For  those  she  loved;  and  oft,  by  happy  chance. 

She  would  look  down  and  give  me  cheery  glance. 

Such  busy  hands  I     Such  tender,  loving  heart 
That  made  of  service  crown  and  happiness, 

Her  sunny  glance  helped  me  to  do  my  part 
With  more  desire  to  lighten  and  to  bless 

Those  the  dear  Father  gives  into  my  care, 

With  whom  the  joys  and  griefs  of  life  I  share. 

All  undisturbed  by  anxious  fear  or  care 
Her  faithful  love  gives  holy  service  yet ; 

The  heaven  that  holds  her  we  shall  long  to  share; 
In  its  clear  light,  O  heavenly  Father,  let 

Our  love  for  her  in  its  deep  truth  appear 

Unstained  by  all  its  selfisn  blemish  nere. 

But  oh!  "the  vanished  hand,"  the  sweet  •*stiiA 
voice"! 

For  us  the  bitter  loss,  for  her  the  gain ! 
In  all  her  peace  and  rest  I  would  rejoice; 

But  as  1  homeward  pass,  her  window's  pane 
Will  have  no  light  for  me,  no  happy  smile; 
Ah !  I  must  pass  some  other  way  awhile! 
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The  Art  of  JoKn  Sing'er  Sarg'ent 

By    CHarles    H.     Caffin* 


How  shall  one  describe  the  method  of  John 
Sargent?  It  reveals  the  alertness  and  versa- 
tility of  the  American  Temperament.  Noth- 
ings escapes  his  observation,  up  to  a  certain 
point  at  least ;  he  is  never  tired  of  fresh  experi- 
ment; never  repeats  his  compositions  and 
schemes  of  color,  nor  shows  perfunctoriness  or 
weariness  of  brush.  In  all  his  work  there  is  a 
vivid  meaningfulness*;  in  his  portraits,  espe- 
cially, an  amazing  suggestion  of  actuality.  On 
the  other  •  hand,  his 
virtuosity  is  largely 
French,  reaching  a 

perfection  of  asstirance 

that  the    quick-witted 

American    is,    for    the 

most  part,  in  too  great 

a  hurry  to  acquire;   a 

patient  perfection,  not 

reliant  upon  mere  im- 
pression   or   force  of 

temperament.  '^  In    its 

abounding    resource- 

tulness    there    is    a 

mingling    of    audacity 

and  conscientiousness; 

a  facility  so  complete 

that  the  acts  of  percep- 
tion and  of    execution 

^em  identical,  and  an 

honesty  that  does  not 

shrink  from  admitting 

that  such   and  such   a 

point  was  unattainable 

^>y  him,  or  that  to  have 

attained  it  would  have 

disturbed    the    balance 

of  the  whole.     And  yet 

this  virtuosity    thoueh     Courtesy  of  Harper's  Wetkly      Copyrigktby  Harper  &  Bros.  1905 
:.        •  t?  u         •  JOHN    SINGER    SARGENT 

It     is      French      in  -^ 

character,  is  free  of  the  French  manner,  as 
:ndeed  of  any  mannerism.  For  example, 
his  English  men  and  women,  his  English 
children  especially,  belong  distinctly  to  English 
life.  Though  he  may  portray  them  in  terms 
ot  Parisian  technique,  he  never  confuses 
the  idioms,  being  far  too  keenly  alive  to  the 
^u^le  differences  of  race. 

•From  American  Masters  pf  Painting.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
'•  Y..  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $3.00  net.  Copyright,  1902,  by 
J  ublcday,  Page  &  Co. 


This  skill  of  hand  is  at  the  service  of  a  bril- 
liant pictorial  sense.     Like  a  true  painter,  he 
sees  a  picture  in  everything  he  studies.     Per- 
haps it    would  be  truer  to  &ay  thac  he  sees 
the    picture,    the    one    which    for    the    time 
being  has  taken  possession  of  his  imagination 
and  to  which  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  even 
truth,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  truth,  rather 
than  to  permit   the  integrity  of  his   mental 
picture  to  be  impaired.     This  pictorial  sense 
is  one  of  the  sources  ot 
the  greatness  and  of  the 
less  than  greatness  in 
his  work;     It  gives  to 
each  of  his  canvases  a 
distinct  esthetic  charm ; 
grandiose,  for  example, 
in    the    portrait    of 
"Lady   Elcho,    Mrs. 
Arden,  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant,"    ravi shingly 
elegant    in    the    "Mrs. 
Meyer  and    Children," 
delicately   quaint   in 
the  "Beatrix,"   and  so 
on  through  a  range  of 
motives,  each  variously 
characterized       by 
grandeur  of  line,  sup- 
pleness    of     arrange- 
ment   and    fascinating 
surprise  of  detail ;  used 
with    extraordinary 
originality  but    always 
comformable  to  an  in- 
stinctive     sense     of 
balance  and  rhythm. 
And    then,     too.    how 
tactful  is  the  selection 
of  pose,   costume,   and 
accessories!       With  what  taste  he  creates  en- 
vironment for  his  conception  of  the  subject! 

It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  conception  of 
his  subject  that  Sargent  challenges  criticism. 
How  far  does  he  render  the  character  of  the 
sitter?  To  say  that  his  characterization  is 
slap-dash  and  superficial  is,  surely,  going  too 
far.  It  was  confuted  by  that  exhibition  of 
fifty  portraits,  which  represented  at  least  fifty 
distinct  persons.     Nor  with  that  panorama  of 
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his  art  in  one's  memory  can  one  admit  that  he 
has  no  real  s)mipathy  with  his  sitters.  Very 
possibly,  however,  it  is  not  a  personal  sympathy 
and  for  two  reasons.  He  is  a  picture  maker 
before  he  is  a  portraitist,  and  in  portraittire  has 
less  interest  in  the  individual  than  in  the  t)T>e 
which  he  or  she  represents.  This  latter  par- 
ticular is  symptomatic,  partly  of  the  artist 
himself  and  partly  of  his  times.  He  is  not  of 
the  world  which  he  plays  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  but  preserves  an  aloofness  from  it  and 
studies  it  with  the  collectedness  of  an  onlooker 
interested  in  the  moving  show  and  in  its  gen- 
eral trends  of  motive,  but  with  an  individual 
sympathy  only  occasionally  elicited,  as  when  he 
paints  Georg  Henschel,  like  himself,  a  musician. 
Again  it  is  an  affectation  of  the  class  from 
which  most  of  his  sitters,  especially  the  ladies, 
are  drawn  to  exhibit  the  studied  unconviction 
so  deliciously  represented  in  Anthony  Hope's 
Dolly  Dialogues.  The  elegant  shallowness 
of  so  many  of  his  portraits  is  true  enough  in  a 
general  way,  and  very  likely  in  the  individual 
case.  There  is  another  type,  embodying 
the  thinking-for-herself  and  the  greater  lati- 
tude of  action  of  the  modem  woman.     They 


are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  product  of  an  age 
of  nerves,  and  in  his  portraits  of  them  there 
is  perceptible  an  equivalent  restlessness  of 
manner,  a  highly  strung  intention,  almost 
a  stringiness  of  nervous  expression.  Again,  I 
can  recall  in  the  Boston  exhibition  two  por- 
traits of  ladies  whose  esprit  was  of  a  kind 
that  quiet  folks  would  consider  fast.  Their 
cases  also  had  been  keenly  diagnosed  and  met 
with  the  skill  of  an  artist  who  did  not  care  to 
extenuate,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fallen 
under    personal    subjection    to  their  physical 
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attractiveness  but  set  down  what  he  saw  and 
surrounded  it  with  the  elegant  atmosphere 
that  was  its  salvation  in  real  life.  It  is  here 
that  he  compares  to  such  advantage  with  a 
painter  like  Boldini. 

Sargent  has  instinctive  refinement.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  feelings 
toward  his  subjects  other  than  those  of  a  true 
gentlemen ;  and,  though  he  may  represent  in  a 
lady  a  full  flavor  of  the  modem  spirit,  he  never 
allows  the  modernity  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
good  taste.  For  the  same  reason  Sargent's 
pictures,  though  many  of  them  have  a  rest- 
lessness of  their  own,  seem  quiet  alongside 
Boldini 's.  The  latter  makes  a  motive  of 
nervous  tenuosity,  and  his  pictures,  if  seen 
frequently,  become  wiry  in  suggestion,  and 
defeat  their  own  purpose  of  being  vibrative; 
but  Sargent's,  controlled  by  a  fine  sobriety  of 
feeling,  another  phase  of  his  unfailing  taste  and 
tact,  retain  their  suppleness.  Their  actuality 
is  all  the  more  convincing  because  it  is  not  the 
motive,  but  an  incident. 

Yet,  even  so,  this  actuality  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  from  that  reached  by  the  old 
masters.  I  have  in  mind  an  inevitable  com- 
parison, suggested  by  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Marquand  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with 
one  by  Titian  on  the  same  wall  and  with  a 
Franz  Hals,  a  Velasquez  and  a  Rembrandt 
in  an  adjoining  gallery.  In  all  these  latter 
there  is  a  gravity  of  feeling  that  is  not  alone 
due  to  the  subduing  effects  of  time;  while 
Sargent's  portrait,  even  apart  from  the   sleek 
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fatness  brush    work,   which    age  will 

mature,  i^    mc    product    of   a  habit  of  mind 
altogether  different. 

Among  the  masters  we  may  feel  certain  that 
Sargent  will  be  reckoned  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  his  agej  but 
his  vogue  will  rise  and  dwindle  according  to  the 
amount  of  interest  felt  for  the  time  being  in  the 
age  which  he  represented:  it  will  scarcely  have 
that  inevi table ness  of  conviction,  which ♦  when 
once  recognized,  must  abide.  If  this  forecast 
is  correct f  the  reason  is  that  Sargent ♦  though » 
raised  above  his  time,  scarcely  reveals  in  his 
portraits  elevation  of  mind;  he  has  the  dear 
eye  of  the  philosopher  without  his  depth  and 
breadth  of  vision;  he  has  possessed  himself  of 
his  age,  and  the  age  has  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  swims  on  its  sea  with  strokes  of 
magnificent  assurance,  but  with  a  vision 
bounded  by  the  little  surface  waves  around 
him;  he  has  not  sat  upon  the  cliffs  quietly 
pondering  its  wider  and  grander  movements. 


So  the  intimacy  revealed  in  the  great  tnaj| 
ity  of  Sargent's  portraits  is  of  that  d€ 
and  quality  which  passes  for  intimacy  to 
polite  society  of  to-day — a  con  forma  bilif^rj 
certain  tj'pes  of  manner  and  feeling, 
interesting  little  accents  of  individuall 
that  shall  distinguish  without  too  kc 
differentiating;  traits  of  style  rather  than  \ 
personality.  Sometimes  there  is  evien 
than  this.  The  subject  vvould  seem  to 
got  upon  the  artist's  nerves,  interfering  with  ( 
usual  poise  of  his  study,  so  that  he  see 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  sidetracked 
some  loopline  of  the  temperament, 
sionally  he  touches  a  deeper  level  of  in  tit 
as  in  the  portraits  of  Henschel,  Mr.  P»^n! 
and  Mr.  Marquand*  and  oftentimes  in  chr 
portraits,  notably  in  that  of  Homer  St.  ^ 
dens.  But,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  it 
not  the  personality  of  the  sitter  that  att 
us  so  much  as  that  of  the  artist,  which  he! 
seized  upon  the  occasion  to  present   to 
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personality  of  inexhaustible  facets  and  of  a 
variety  of  expression  that,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  creates  an  illusion  of  being  all- 
sufficient. 

What  a  contrast  he  presents  to  Whistler, 
with  whom  he  shares  the  honor  of  being  among 
the  very  few  distinctly  notable  painters  of  the 
present  day.  Sargent  with  his  grip  upon  the 
actual,  Whistler  in  his  search  for  the  supersen- 
sitive significance,  are  the  direct  antipodes  in 
motive.  Each  started  with  a  justifiable  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  to  the  average  taste 
of  his  times;  but  while  Whistler,  on  one  side 
of  his  character  a  man  of  the  world,  has  in  his 
art  withdrawn  himself  into  a  secluded  region 
of  poetry,  Sargent,  almost  a  recluse,  has 
delighted  his  imagination  with  the  seemings 


and  shows  of  things  and  with  their  material 
significance. 

Is  the  reason  for  this  merely  that  success 
claimed  him  early  and  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  golden 
entanglement,  or  that  deeper  one,  noticeable 
in  many  artists,  that  their  artistic  personality 
is  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  personality  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known  to  the  world  ? 
Otherwise,  this  man,  with  his  gift  of  seeing 
pictures,  with  his  power  of  a  brush  that  seems 
loaded  with  light  rather  than  with  pigment, 
with  his  smiting  force  or  tender  suggestiveness 
of  expression — what  might  he  not  have  done 
had  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  mind,  a  mind 
stored  with  culture,  serene  and  reflective? 
Something,   doubtless,  less  dazzling  than  his 
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portraits,  but  more  poetical,  more  mysteriously 
suggestive,  more  distinctly  creative.  As  it 
is,  some  little  studies  of  Venice,  such  as 
*' Venetian  Bead  Stringers,"  come  nearer 
probably  to  the  true  spirit  of  Sargent;  to  that 
exquisiteness  of  fancy  which  he  developed 
more  completely  in  the  study  of  children 
lighting  lanterns  in  a  garden,  **  Carnation,  Lily, 
Lily,  Rose."  The  refined  originality  of  this 
embroidery  of  light  and  shadow,  the  lights 
so  brilliant,  the  shadows  penetrated  with 
mystery ;  the  affectionate  tenderness  with  which 
the  children  and 
flowers  are  repre- 
sented, the  love- 
ly imaginative- 
ness of  the  whole 
conception,  be- 
spoke qualities 
which  have  ap- 
peared only 
partially  in  the 
portraits,  and 
are  altogether  of 
a  rarer  signifi- 
cance than  their 
vivid  actuality. 
This  picture  is 
perhaps  even 
more  acceptable 
than  his  elabo- 
rate decorations 
in  the  Boston 
Public  Library, 
because  it  repre- 
sents more  un- 
reservedly an 
artist's  vision 
and  one  of  such 
delicate  appre- 
hensi  ven  e  ss  . 
The  decorations 
involve  a  more 
labored,  con- 
scious effort  to 
produce  something  noble,  and  the  literary  al- 
lusion encroaches  somewhat  upon  the  aesthetic. 
Yet  to  enjoy  them  we  are  not  bound  to 
thread  our  way  through  the  maze  of 
mythological  suggestion. 

The  panels  are  full  of  dignity  and  beauty, 
considered  purely  as  decoration;  finely  rhyth- 
mical in  the  frieze,  stern  with  tensity  of  form 
and  deliberate  harshness  of  color  in  the  lunette, 
a  labyrinth  of  tapestried  ornament  in  the 
soffit  of  the  arch. 

Their  significance,   both  as  decoration  and 


allusion,  is  progressive,  passing  from  the  serene 
•  simplicity  and  tempered  realism  of  the  proph- 
ets through  the  mingling  of  human  tragedy 
and  symbolism  in  the  misery  of  the  apostate 
Jews,  up  to  the  bewilderment  of  beauty  and 
horror  in  the  representation  of  the  tangle  of 
false  faiths.  Moreover,  this  graduation  of 
motive  bears  a  very  skilfully  adjusted  relation 
to  the  architecttu-al  ftmction  of  the  several 
spaces  embellished.  Unfortimately  the  room 
itself  has  very  little  architecttu-al  reasonable- 
ness,   and    is    unworthy    of    the    decorations, 

which    will   not 
establish      their 
full    dignity    of 
effect   imtil   the 
remaining  spaces 
are     filled.      So 
it      is      scarcely 
fair  to  compare 
them  with  Puvis 
de     Chavaimes's 
in     the     same 
building,    which 
involve    a   com- 
pleted     scheme. 
for    which,    too, 
the  architects 
made    due    pro- 
vision.   Further, 
the    motives    oi 
the    two    artists 
are  so  radically 
different:    Puvis 
content    to  sha- 
dow    forth     a 
vague     concep- 
tion in  abstract 
terms ;      Sargent 
seeking    to    em- 
body   the    facts 
of   men's    men- 


Courtesy  of  John  Lane,  Th4  InternationtU  Studio 

"carnation,  lily,  lily,  rose'' 


tal  and  mora! 
life  in  their 
direct  and  actual 
significance.  It  was  a  more  daring  problem, 
and  one  that  perhaps  is  more  closely  knitt^ 
to  the  feeling  of  otu*  times.  The  solution  is  a 
most  notable  attempt  to  bring  the  intellectua' 
faculties  into  harmonious  accord  'with  the 
esthetic. 

It  is  along  the  line  of  these  decoration? 
and  of  ** Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose"  that  one 
believes  the  true  Sargent  may  be  discerned 
In  them  he  is  giving  utterance  to  himself: 
in  his  portraits  responding  with  a  certain 
hauteur  to  the  allurements  of  his  day. 
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THE  LrrERAlY  DIAMA 

There    has  never  been  a  period  when  the 
cry  for  the  literary  drama  has  been  so  strong  as 
it  is  at  present.     Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time 
when    the    condition    of    the    actual    drama 
seemed  apparently  more  deplorable  in  some 
ways.    The  stage  of  New  York  City  has  been 
iiteralJy  overrun  by  strange  concoctions  called 
musiod  comedies.    For  the  most  part  these  have 
been  characterized  by  music  that  has  been  remi- 
niscent and  by  humor  that  has  been  grotesque  and 
coarse.     Where  is  the  real  opera  comique,  the 
operetta  of  the  type  of  Fra  Diavolo,  Pinafore, 
The  Chimes   of   Normandy,    not   to   mention 
Carmen,  or  Mignon,  or  II  Barbiere  de  Seviglia, 
which  have  now  been  relegated  to  the  home  of 
j?rand  opera  ?    We  look  for  these  in  vain  through 
a  list  of  stupid  hodge-podges  without  plot  or 
music.     Comic  opera  is  practically  dead,  has 
been  killed  by  vaudeville.     But  in  the  serious 
drama  there  have  been  many  interesting  phe- 
nomena during  the  season.     Several  Shakes- 
pearian revivals  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  old-timer.     Interesting  experiments,  such 
as  Everyman,  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Ibsen's 
Ghosts  have  shown  elements  which  are  working 
toward  a  higher  and  a  better  thing.     And  now 
there  comes  the  announcement  of  several  pro- 
ductions which  should  have  a  meaning. 

THE  TRANSFOniATION  OF  A  PUYHOUSE 

In  a  little  theater  on  Forty-fourth  Street 
there  has  been  the  scene  of  a  transformation 
which  is  almost  symbolic.  Some  time  ago,  Mrs. 
Osbom  originated  the  theater  and  produced 
there  musical  travesties  meant  for  the  fashion- 
able. The  venture  had  a  precarious  experience 
and  was  finally  abandoned .  This  was  the  original 
»cheme.  The  transition  came  in  an  opposite 
-xtreme.  An  attempt  to  produce  old  Eliza- 
^than  plays  in  their  original  manner  without 
scenery  and  with  Elizabethan  atmosphere 
nded,  as  was  inevitable,  in  failtu-e.  The  little 
Playhouse  thus  passed  its  second  stage  and  it 
K)w  enters  upon  its  third  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ttccessful  period.  Mr.  George  Fawcett  of 
Paltimore  has  procured  the  house  and  will 
iroduce  here  the  dramas  of  Ibsen  and  the  best 
k  the  Euroi>ean  dramatists.  Here  is  a  perfect 
fcture  of  the  state  of  the  drama  and  its  effort 
Iwork  out  toward  a  higher  and  a  better  thing. 


THE  NOVEUST  AND  THE  DIAMA 

The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  another  way 
in  certain  productions  of  book  plays.  The  Resur- 
rection, Tolstoi's  great  novel,  has  been  seen  in 
New  York.  It  is  true  that  the  story  has  been 
sentimentalized  and  cheapened  toward  a  melo- 
drama, but  the  spirit  of  Tolstoi  still  lives  in  it. 
Over  in  England,  Kipling's  The  Light  That 
Failed  is  meeting  with  success.  The  senti- 
mental element  here  again  intrudes  in  an 
absurd  ** happy  ending."  But  here  also  the 
author's  spirit  remains.  Several  other  plays 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  J.  M.  Barrie,  E.  K. 
Benson  and  the  like  show  how  the  literary 
element  is  creeping  into  the  drama. 

THE  ENDOWED  THEATEI 

On  top  of  all  this  comes  an  increasing  demand 
for  the  endowed  theater.  A  resolution  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Meiers  favoring  a  great  State -endowed 
theater  in  Washington.  A  movement  toward 
an  endowed  theater  in  New  York  City  is  gain- 
ing force  under  the  inspiration  of  the  American 
Dramatists'  Club.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Club, 
on  February  7,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  preliminary  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  acting  president  to  discuss  and 
formulate  a  plan  for  presenting  the  Endowed 
National  Theater  project  to  the  public,  and  bringing 
it  to  the  consideration  of  potential  subscribers;  and 
that  such  committee  be  empowered  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  not 
members  of  the  American  Dramatists*  Club,  inter- 
ested in  the  said  project. 

The  Theatre  for  March  thiLs  describes  the 
movement : 

There  seems  to  be  misapprehension  in  some  quar- 
ters as  to  the  significance  of  the  term  "  National " 
Theater.  It  does  not  mean  a  State-aided  theater. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  under  our 
system  of  government,  and  undesirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  for  politics  would  at  once  become  a  mis- 
chievous element  in  the  management.  The  theater 
advocated  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  privately  endowed  and  sup- 
ported by  public  subscription.  It  should  be  simply 
a  repertory  theater,  where  the  classic  and  standard 
plays,  as  well  as  new  plays,  might  be  performed 
m  the  best  possible  manner.  It  would  be  a  national 
theater  only  in  the  sense  that  the  productions  made 
would  represent  the  best  this  country  can  achieve  \n 
the  dramatic  art.  There  is  nothing  very  revolu- 
tionary about  this  program,  and  the  good — edu- 
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cational  and  artistic — that  would  come  of  it  is  incal- 
culable. Most  important  of  all,  it  would  give  the 
native  plajrwright  a  better  opportunity  than  he  has 
ever  had. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  PHIUOELPNIA 

Even  more  striking  than  this  agitation  is  a 
movement  in  Philadelphia  to  establish  an 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  Its  object 
is  the  purification  of  the  English  language,  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  American  stage.  The  con- 
duct of  its  affairs  will  be  along  lines  similar  to 
those  which  have  gained  for  the  Com^die  Fran- 
93.ise,  in  Paris,  such  an  enviable  reputation.  Al- 
ready $300,000  has  been  pledged,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  remainder  of  the  $5,000,000 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  venture  will 
be  soon  forthcoming.  Mr.  George  Clark, 
the  veteran  actor,  is  the  moving  spirit  of  this 
endeavor. 

PIOPHCn  OF  DESPAII 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  see  in  these 
events  anything  but  despair,  who  refuse  to  look 
at  the  silver  lining,  and  consequently  see  but 
the  dark  cloud.  The  New  York  Post  is  one  of 
these : 

The  theatrical  outlook  here  and  in  England  is  so 
discoura^ng  that  the  most  ardent  believers  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  stage  as  an  artistic,  moral,  and 
educational  force,  as  well  as  a  source  of  the  best 
entertainment,  might  well  despair  of  its  future,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  occasional  schemes  suggested  for  its 
reform.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  far  too  vague  and  ill- 
considered  to  justify  the  expectation  of  practical 
results,  but  they  reveal,  at  least,  a  growing  feeling 
of  contempt  and  disgust  at  the  imbecility  or  inde- 
cency of  most  of  the  current  exhibitions,  and  a  desire 
for  something  better.  Therefore  they  work  together 
for  good. 

Reform  to  be  effectual  must  originate  in  the  theater 
itself,  and,  jKirhaps,  the  most  alarming  feature  in  the 
dramatic  situation  just  now  is  the  dearth  not  only 
of  first-rate  actors,  but  of  second.  It  is  to  this  latter 
class  that  all  our  so-called  stars  belong,  and  even 
they  have  few  visible  successors.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  prevails  in  England. 

This  can  be  provided  only  in  stock  companies. 
In  them  the  novice  is  paid  for  his  services  and  there- 
fore can  serve  a  longer  and  more  thorough  course  of 
apprenticeship  than  in  a  so-called  school  of  acting  in 
which  he  can  learn  nothing  that  he  does  not  pay  for. 
Without  stock  companies  there  will  be  no  supply  of 
good  actors,  and  without  them  there  can  oe  no 
theatrical  resurrection.  There  must  be  a  reversion 
to  first  principles,  and  it  may  be  nearer  than  super- 
ficial observers    suspect. 

THE  OUTCOME 

The  article  just  quoted  suggests  several 
things.  The  stock  company  is  not  dead  but  is 
being  revived.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
hundreds  of  these.  It  is  true  that  they  are  houses 
of  cheap  prices.  But  they  produce  good  plays 
-'nd  produce  them  worthily.     Moreover  they 


are  educating  actors  on  one  side  and  the  public 
on  the  other.  These  theaters  have  a  constant 
clientele  which  attends  regularly  every  week. 
They  produce  revivals  and  they  show  the  real 
drama.  Even  taking  the  above  writer  at  his 
word,  the  outlook  is  not  ominous.  The  drama 
is  slowly  but  surely  working  back  to  its  own. 
There  never  will  be  a  time  when  each  play  will 
be  a  masterpiece.  There  never  was  a  Ume 
when  such  was  the  case.  In  Shakespeare's  day 
it  was  not  true.  The  original  Hamlet  was  a 
melodrama.  And  we  have  accomplished  many 
things.  We  have  created  scenery.  We  have 
made  color  and  music  part  of  the  drama. 
Given  with  our  advance  a  serious  worthy  play 
and  we  shall  outstrip  our  origins, 

PUT  COHTESn 

There  have  been  in  the  past  several  contests 
with  attempts  to  call  forth  good  material  from 
unknown  talent.  Mr.  George  Fawcett  is  at 
present  conducting  such  a  contest.  A  new  one 
is  announced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Homblow.  editor 
of  The  Theatre,  in  his  March  issue.  The  prize 
offered  in  the  latter  case  is  a  metropolitan  pro- 
duction by  Charles  Frohman  next  November 
In  the  former  case  there  have  been  over  three 
hundred  plays  submitted. 

MOIE  lOOK  DIAMATIZATIONS 

The  most  recent  annotmcements  in  bock 
dramatizations  for  next  season  are  Mrs.  Wii:ii> 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch  and  The  Pit.  The  forn.tr 
should  make  an  excellent  comedy,  quaint  an*! 
attractive,  a  female  counterpart  to  Davil 
Harum.  In  regard  to  The  Pit,  the  matter  is 
not  so  simple.  There  is  a  great  play  in  iV.e 
book,  but  the  chances  are  heavy  that  it  wiV. 
develop  into  a  huge  melodrama  instead  of.  as 
it  should  be,  a  tragedy  or  serious  Ibsenesque 
study. 

THE    NEW  IMFIESARIO 

Of  prime  interest  to  New  York  and  also  of  great 
interest  to  the  country  at  large  was  the  selection 
of  a  manager  to  fill  the  post  made  vacant  by 
the  retirement  of  Maurice  Grau  from  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  Mr.  Heinrich  Conreil 
who  was  chosen  is  probably  the  foremost 
manager  in  America,  judged  from  the  st-an«l- 
point  of  real  merit.  Since  1892  he  has  bet-^i 
manager  of  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  whkV 
playhotise  he  has  made  the  foremost  German 
theater  outside  of  Germany.  He  has  brought 
over  to  America  the  finest  of  German  actors 
and  he  has  produced  the  best  of  continenta' 
plays.  His  rare  worthiness  is  attested  by  tht 
fact  that  he  has  been  honored  by  the  kings  oi 
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Belgium  and  Italy,  while  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Mdningen,  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  stock  companies  the  world  has  seen, 
made  him  a  knight.  In  this  country  both 
Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  have 
bestowed  on  him  honorary  degrees. 

ANOTNEI  PATTI  FAIEWELL 

Patti  the  wonderftd  and  the  ever  young  has 
signed  a  contract  to  make  another  farewell  tour 
of  America.  She  will  appear  in  sixty  concerts 
and  is  to  sing  only  twice  at  each  concert,  with 
possible  encores.  Her  numbers,  subject  to 
change  by  herself,  will  be  limited  to  the  popular 
ballads  of  England  and  America,  selections 
from  La  Traviata,  Lucia,  and  the  Barbiere  de 
Seviglia.  Those  who  have  heard  Madame  Patti 
in  recent  years  say  that  her  voice  retains  much, 
if  not  all,  of  its  oldtime  charm  and  richness,  and 
that  she  will  therefore  be  able  to  please  as  much 
as  she  did  at  her  last  "farewell"  in  New  York 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  about  nine  years 
ago.  The  concert  tour  is  booked  to  begin  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  November  3. 
Later  Madame  Patti  will  go  in  a  special  car  to 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  and  then  west  to  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  the  other  important  cities  to  the 
coast,  excepting  New  Orleans. 


OLD  MUSIC  ON  OLD  INSTRUMENn 

Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  the  musical  antiquari- 
an and  his  wife,  have  been  giving  a  series  of 
imique  concerts  in  New  York.  Mr.  Dolmetsch 's 
plan  is  to  play  old  music  upon  the  archaic  instru- 
ments for  which  it  was  written.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  a  zealous  devotee  of  the  ancient  music 
written  for  harpsichord,  clavichord,  viols  and 
lutes ;  he  has  mastered  the  technique  of  those  in- 
struments and  has  also  devoted  much  time  not 
only  to  playing  them  in  public  but  in  making 
new  specimens  on  the  old  models.  The  concerts 
were  chiefly  to  be  commended  for  their  anti- 
quary interest  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
music  and  its  performance.  But  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch hardly  justified  himself  when  he 
"bewails  the  development  of  musical  art  away 
from  the  naive  ideals  of  that  elder  day  of  its 
being  which  he  loves — the  transmutation 
of  an  art  that  was  merely  decorative  and  acces- 
sory into  an  art  that  has  become  primarily  a 
medium  of  emotional  expression.  He  appears 
to  believe  that  modem  music,  in  attaining  its 
unparalleled  capacity  for  intense  emotional 
utterance,  has  made  a  reckless  and  unjustifiable 
sacrifice  of  simplicity,  reticence,  and  repose." 
In  some  few  cases  the  antique  instrument 
proved  the  more  satisfactory,  but  in  the  main 
the  concerts  justified  the  modern  developments. 
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MAKIM  THE  TEACHEI  A  MACHINE 

The  public  school  teacher  is  being  deprived 
of  all  initiative.  He  or  she  is  told  exactly  what 
and  how  much  of  any  subject  is  to  be  taught. 
The  school  system  is  becoming  an  autocracy; 
the  teacher  being  merely  a  machine  by  which 
the  will  of  the  superintendent  is  made  oper- 
ative. In  a  lecture  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Boston,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  the  well- 
known  director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  remedy 
*'or  public  school  educational  evils  i&  to  give 
more  initiative  to  the  teachers: 

In  everything  else  in  our  social  and  political  life 
we  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  federation, 
of  representative  government.  Only  in  the  schools 
do  we  deny  ourselves  the  benefits  of  local  self- 
Rovemment.  The  crying  evil  of  our  whole  public 
school  system  is  the  subjection  of  the  subject-matter 
and  mediods  of  teachine  to  outside  dictation. 

Some  of  the  school  reformers  who  believe  that  the 
regulation  of  curriculum  and  text-books  and  methods 


by  a  non-expert  school  board  was  a  fault  in  the 
system,  have  run  to  the  idea  that  the  only  remedy 
for  such  a  fault  lay  in  centralizing  all  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  superintendent.  That  is, 
they  would  substitute  for  a  partial  democracy  an 
autocracy,  a  one-man  power.  But  the  real  remedy, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  the  school  democracy 
more  complete  by  giving  the  individual  teachers 
actually  employed  in  the  schoolrooms  some  regular 
and  effective  way  of  influencing  the  selection  of 
subjects,  text-books,  and  methocfe  of  teaching. 

The  objection  will  be  immediately  made  that 
the  average  teacher  is  not  competent  to  deter- 
mine how  the  class  had  best  be  taught.  Dr. 
Dewey  admits  this  present  incapacity,  but 
insists  that  the  competency  of  the  teacher 
would  be  increased  by  sharing  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  outlining  the  school  course .  External 
authority  over  these  matters  tends  actually  to 
protect  the  incompetent  and  inefficient  teacher 
in  her  position.  It  puts  the  standard  of  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher's  work  in  the  wrong 
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place.  It  may  make  those  teachers  who. 
through  their  very  inability  to  think  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  needs  of  their  individual 
classes  conform  most  closely  to  the  "system," 
appear  to  better  advantage  than  those  who 
in  reality  are  more  efficient  in  teaching. 

THE  TIAININQ  OF  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  recently 
instructed  the  school  principals  to  report  the 
number  of  children  in  their  schools  with  a 
mental  capacity  below  normal.  Eight  thou- 
sand five  himdred  children  were  reported  as 
deficient,  defective,  or  feeble-minded;  that  is, 
they  were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  aver- 
age child.  They  are  not  idiots  or  imbeciles, 
but  if  they  are  not  to  become  useless,  and  per- 
haps vicious,  members  of  society,  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  regular  public  school  classes 
and  taught  according  to  their  capacity.  In 
this  connection  Isabel  R.  Wallach,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  tells  what  has  been  done 
abroad  for  this  class  of  children : 

England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  helping  these  children  by  the  formation  of 
special  or  auxiliary  classes.  The  teachers  of  these 
special  classes  are  made  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
each  child  and  acquainted  with  any  physical  defect 
from  which  it  may  suffer.  They  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  home  environment,  and  they  shape 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  accord- 
ance with  these  details.  Lessons  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  individual  capacity,  and  ptwely  brain  work  is 
alternated  with  manual  training. 

All  lessons  are  short  in  duration,  because  many  of 
the  pupils  are  imable  to  concentrate  their  thoughts 
for  any  length  of  time.  Moreover,  they  may  be 
curtailed  at  the  teacher's  discretion  whenever  sig^s 
of  fatigue  and  restlessness  indicate  the  need  of  such 
a  step. 

The  manual  training  work  introduces  much  that 
the  kindergarten  has  made  familiar,  but  of  a  coarser 
grade.  In  addition  the  knotting  of  thick  cords, 
hammering  home  nails  and  pegs,  tossing  bean  bags 
into  pockets,  plain  cooking,  gardening,  and  joining 
help  in  teaching  eye  and  hand  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  brain. 

Shop  lessons  are  considered  great  fun,  and  prove 
a  valuable  aid  in  the  mastering  of  arithmetical  com- 
binations. At  the  same  time  they  impart  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  buying  and  selling, 'and 
inculcate  habits  of  justice  and  honesty  in  business 
dealings. 

The  children  improve  noticeably  in  these  classes 
under  such  methods,  and  gradually  learn  to  reason 
and  to  answer  almost  as  intelligently  as  normal 
children,  though  more  slowly,  of  course.  One  sees 
here  little  evidence  of  the  confusion  and  loss  of 
rational  speech  that,  in  a  regular  class,  so  often 
assail  the  deficient  child  when  suddenly  called  upon 
to  recite. 

Individual  progress  is  quickly  discovered  by  the 
teacher  on  the  watch  for  it,  and  encouraged  in  every 
way.  The  child  is  advanced  as  his  capacity  de- 
velops, and  transferred  to  the  regular  class  as  soon 
as  his  mental  growth  warrants  the  change. 


It  has  been  urged  that  the  parents  of  deficient 
children  will  strenuously  object  to  any  classifica- 
tion which  will  affix,  as  it  were,  a  stigma  on  their 
offspring.  This  may  be  very  true,  for  there  are 
people  who  will  sacrifice  everything  to  their  vanity. 
But  for  the  sake  of  helpless  children  whose  weak 
minds  can  never  grasp  school  work  without  special 
and  individual  aid,  such  parents  must  be  educated 
to  accept  the  right  view  of  the  situation.  They 
must  be  led  to  realize  that  the  special  class  differs 
from  the  regular  one  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind: 
that  the  trend  of  its  work  is  in  the  same  direction, 
only  that  the  end  is  reached  more  slowly,  and  that 
the  work  is  simplified  to  meet  the  child  s  capacity; 
that  instead  oi  being  an  unhappy  and  hopeless 
dullard  in  a  class  of  children  of  superior  mentality, 
the  backward  child  has  a  chance  to  advance  on  lines 
it  can  follow,  and  to  see  its  efforts  win  succesr. 
instead  of  ridicule  and  failure. 

TiAOE  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIONS 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  deals  with  trades  and 
technical  education.  It  gives  some  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  certain 
unions  toward  trade  schools.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  commenting  on  this  attitude, 
remarks  that  the  rise  of  the  law  school  from 
suspicion  to  popularity  is  within  the  memor}' 
of  many  men  who  do  not  yet  call  themselves 
old: 

Conservative  practitioners  at  the  bar  used  to  look 
arkance  at  the  new  process  of  making  lawyers,  and 
declare  that  they  would  give  more  for  the  training 
of  a  year  in  an  office  of  general  practice  than  for  si\ 
years  in  the  best  school  ever  established.  These 
opponents  of  the  system  were  often  educated  men. 
and  alwavs  sincere.  They  simply  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  school  course  offered  a  short  cut 
to  certain  rudiments  of  legal  learning  which  would 
have  to  be  acquired  by  arduous  processes  in  an 
office;  and  that,  though  the  graduate  in  theoiy 
would  have  a  vast  deal  to  learn  in  practice  after  the 
school  had  done  all  it  could  for  him,  his  schooling  at 
least  would  save  his  employer  many  hours  of  hard 
drumming  on  subjects  which  could  be  mastered 
just  as  well  outside  of  an  office  as  in  it. 

If  it  took  men  of  large  mental  scope  a  good  whilo 
to  grasp  this  idea,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mechanics  who  compose  the  labor  unions  have  taken 
a  good  while  to  digest  the  same  idea  underlying  the 
trade  schools. 

The  unions  made  a  bitter  fight  on  barber  school^ 
at  the  outset,  ostensibly  because  their  tendency  was 
to  overcrowd  the  trade,  but  really,  it  is  suspected, 
because  the  schools  interfered  with  the  practice  of 
the  shops  of  keeping  yoimg  men  worldng  a  long  time 
as  apprentices,  and  thus  getting  their  assistance  for 
nothing.  However,  the  manager  of  a  scfaool  in 
Omaha  opened  negotiations  with  the  local  unions, 
and  finally  brought  about  a  system  of  co-operation. 
imder  which  an  advisory  board  of  union  barber^ 
takes  part  in  the  disciplinary  control  of  the  school, 
revises  and  grants  permits  for  its  ad>'ertisenicnts. 
examines  its  pupils,  signs  its  diplomas,  and  the  like. 
The  school  management,  in  return,  binds  itself  ti» 
respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  unionized 
craft,  to  do  no  public  barbering  other  than  for  pur- 
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poses  of  clinical  demonstration,  etc.  On  these 
terms  the  once  hostile  interests  have  been  getting 
along  very  well  for  some  time.  Elsewhere,  however, 
the  old  faction  continues,  and  the  graduates  of  the 
schools  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  going 
through  the  same  apprenticeship  as  ever,  regardless 
of  their  preliminary  training,  or  finding  employment 
in  non-union  shops,  or  setting  up  in  business  for 
themselves. 

Other  crafts  like  the  bricklayers  and  the  granite 
cutters  regard  the  schools  with  favor  when  their 
purpose  is  to  teach  workmen  who  are  actually  going 
to  make  a  life  task  of  the  trade,  or  those  who  have 
already  mastered  the  practical  side  and  would  like 
to  learn  the  larger  scientific  or  technical  side  of  their 
callings. 

The  trade  correspondence  school  is  another 
most  useful  development  of  the  trade  school. 
One  of  these  schools,  with  headquarters  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  employs  hundreds  of  instructors 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  300,000  pupils. 
Seventeen  districts  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
local  ofHces  are  maintained  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

There  is  a  field  equipment  consisting  of  six 
railroad  cars  with  complete  air-brake  outfits, 
costing  $10,000  each.  When  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  officers  of  a  certain 
railroad  company,  one  of  these  cars  makes  a 
tour  of  the  entire  line,  stopping  at  one  and 
another  station  long  enough  to  enable  the 
local  employee  to  visit  it,  inspect  the  instruc- 
tion papers,  and  investigate  the  school  methods. 
By  this  means,  about  forty  different  roads  have 
been  patrolled  and  8,000  railway  employees 
enrolled  as  pupils.  Those  who  subscribe  to  a 
course  are  furnished  at  once  with  the  necessary 
instruction  and  question  papers,  and  presently 
an  instruction  car  comes  along  and  supple- 
ments the  written  work  with  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon  and  working  models 
of  locomotives  and  the  like.  Everything  is 
kept  abreast  of  the  latest  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  machine  building. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CATALOQUE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  cooperative 
library  work  ever  undertaken  is  the  printing 
and  distributing  of  its  catalogue  cards  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress has  given  the  following;  reasons  for 
undertaking  the  work: 

The  catalo^es  of  most  American  libraries,  indeed 
of  all  of  any  importance,  are  in  card  form.  These 
cards,  so  familiar  to  most  library  users,  are  of  Bristol 
board  and  approximately  the  size  of  the  smaller 
postal  cards  formerly  in  use.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  the  libraries  in  America  use  catalogue 
cards  of  the  same  size,  this  uniformity  being  one  of 
the  invaluable  restilts  of  the  earnest  labors  of  the 
library  pioneers,  some  of  whom  are  still  among  our 
active  hbrarians  and  are  building  upon  the  fotmda- 


tions  so  wisely  laid.  Catalogue  cards  are  either 
written  or  typewritten,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  very  few 
of  the  largest  libraries,  are  printed.  Each  book  has 
a  separate  card  for  the  author,  the  subject,  and  for 
the  title,  if  noteworthy.  Some  books  may  have 
fifty  separate  subject  cards,  some  only  one;  the 
average  is  perhaps  five.  The  preparation  of  such  a 
catalogue  requires  the  services  of  an  educated 
expert,  of  extensive  knowledge  and  good  judgment, 
to  determine  and  state  accurately  the  subjects  treat- 
ed, and  of  a  copyist  to  do  the  work  of  writing.  This 
work  each  American  Ubrary  has  heretofore  been 
doing  for  itself,  at  great  expense.  As  already  noted, 
something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  co-operation 
in  this  direction,  but  no  comprehensive  plan  could 
be  adopted  or  carried  out  from  the  lack  of  a  central 
bureau  adeauately  eouipped  for  the  special  purpose 
in  hand .  Tnis  central  bureau  the  Library  of  Congress 
proposes  to  establish.  While  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  printing  the  cards  is  for  its  own  use,  it  otters 
to  furnish  the  cards  as  printed  to  all  American 
libraries  at  the  cost  of  production,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  producing  them  separately  in  each  library. 

The  Dial,  in  an  article  on  "Modem  Library 
Enterprise,"  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  states: 

**The  distribution  and  use  of  this  great  cata- 
logue will,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages, 
do  much  to  promote  another  important  work 
of  mutual  helpfulness  among  librarians — that 
of  inter-library  loans.  The  idea  of  loaning 
books  to  other  libraries,  even  to  those  at  a 
considerable  distance,  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
that  done  in  connection  with  the  Library  of 
the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington.  This 
valuable  collection  of  books,  consisting  of 
135.000  volumes,  has  been  practically  at  the 
service  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country  for  many  years." 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  loaning  books  to  other  libraries,  and 
is  practically  placing  its  valuable  collection 
at  the  service  of  the  student  and  investigator 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  conditions 
of  the  loan  are  thus  stated  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress:  If  the  book  is  in  the  National  Library, 
if  it  is  a  book  which  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  local 
library  to  supply;  if  it  is  not  at  the  moment 
needed  in  Washington,  and  if  it  is  transportable, 
it  may,  very  probably,  upon  application,  be 
lent  to  the  local  library  for  its  use.  To  justify 
the  issue  beyond  the  limits  of  Washington  of  a 
rare  book,  or  a  book  important  for  reference 
use  and  not  a  duplicate,  there  must  be  a  some- 
what extraordinary  need.  It  must  be  on  the 
part,  not  of  ordinary  readers,  not  of  a  student 
whose  purpose  is  merely  self-improvement, 
but  of  an  investigator  whose  use  of  the  book 
will  tend  to  advance  the  general  knowledge. 
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■USSIAN  TEMPEIANCE  COMMITTEES 

The  most  interesting  temperance  scheme  of 
which  we  know  is  being  tried  in  {lussia.  A 
very  complete  description  of  it  is  given  by  Miss 
Edith  Sellers  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1894,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment made  the  spirit  trade  a  State  mon- 
opoly. The  State  manufactures  and  retails 
spirits,  buying  at  its  own  price  all  spirits 
distilled  in  the  empire.  With  the  exception 
of  some  large  hotels  and  one  restaurant  to 
every  four  thousand  inhabitants,  all  spirits  are 
retailed  in  sealed  bottles  at  Government  shops. 
To  open  a  bottle  in  a  shop  or  in  the  street  is 
a  punishable  offense.  On  holidays,  court 
days,  or  pay  days  if  near  a  factory,  the  Govern- 
ment shop  is  closed.  At  other  times  anyone 
over  sixteen  and  not  a  soldier  may  buy. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Witte, 
is  responsible  for  the  law.  Before  it  was 
passed  he  frankly  admitted  that  to  deprive 
a  certain  class  of  men  of  the  right  to  drink 
vodka  was  to  deny  them  the  only  pleasure 
they  could  procure  for  themselves,  and  that 
the  Government,  in  taking  it  away,  was  bound, 
to  replace  it  with  other  pleasures.  He  also 
said  that,  **if  we  are  to  prevent  the  working 
classes  from  drinking,  we  must  give  them 
something  to  eat.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  trying 
to  keep  vodka  out  of  their  way,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  bring  wholesome  food  well  within 
their  reach.'*  To  this  end  he  organized 
Temperance  Committees.  Every  town  and 
every  coimtry  district  in  Russia  now  has  its 
Temperance  Committee,  while  special  com- 
mittees are  appointed  for  schools  and  prisons. 
Each  village  has  a  temperance  protector. 
These  committees  are  formed  of  the  most  influ- 
ential member^  of  the  community.  Some  are 
officially  appointed  and  paid,  while  others  are 
private  citizens  interested  in  temperance  and 
social  reform.  The  president  of  the  committee 
is  always  the  chief  local  authority. 

The  Government  expects  the  committees  to 
provide  **  recreation  for  those  unable  to  provide 
it  for  themselves;  to  organize  temperance 
restaurants ;  to  watch  over  the  sale  of  alcohol ; 
to  spread  information  as  to  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol,  and  to  provide  retreats  for  alcoholists." 
The  committees  all  receive  a  Government  grant 
'rom  the  spirit  monopoly  fund. 


Miss  Sellers  writes: 

Of  all  the  Temperance  Committees,  that  at 
Moscow  is  the  one  to  which  most  interest  is  attached, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  larger  and  more 
critical  clientele  Lo  deal  with  than  any  other  com- 
mittee. Moscow  is  the  great  industrial  center  of 
Russia,  some  half  million  workers  being  employ td 
there;  it  is  also  the  refuge  to  which  the  peasants  for 
hiuidreds  of  miles  eastward  betake  themselves 
temporarily  when  things  go  wrong  in  their  village. 
It  has  a  huge  working-class  population,  made  up  of 
diverse  elements,  of  comparatively  well-paid  artisans 
and  casual  laborers  on  tne  brink  of  starvation;  and 
while  the  former  are  at  once  more  intelhgent  and 
better  educated  than  any  other  set  of  workers  in 
Russia,  the  latter  are  amongst  the  most  ignorant 
and  uncivilized.  Then  its  people  are  of  the  very 
kind  most  prone  to  resort  to  public  houses,  for  a 
large  percentage  of  them  are  nomeless  men.  A5 
rents  are  terribly  high  in  Moscow,  they  leave  their 
wives,  if  thev  have  wives,  in  the  villages,  and  con- 
tent themselves  as  a  rule  with  a  "comer" — ^just 
space  enough  in  some  room  in  which  to  sleep  at 
nishtji. 

The  Moscow  Committee  began  its  work  in  June, 
TQor,  and  within  a  year  it  had  already  opened 
twelve  huge  Narodny  Doms,  or  People's  Houses 
It  hopes  to  open  eight  more  before  many  months 
have  passed.  A  Narodny  Dom,  as  the  term  ib 
understood  in  Moscow,  is  a  workingmen's  restau- 
rant, club,  library,  and  much  besides,  all  combined 
in  one.  The  restaurants  are  fine,  large  room*?. 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  beautifully  clean, 
and  in  most  of  them  at  the  entrance  there  are 
marble  basins  in  which  all  who  choose  may  wasli 
^eir  hands — they  are  supplied  with  soap,  water 
and  towels  gratis.  They  are  open  from  early 
morning  imtil  late  at  night,  for  the  workers  rcsori 
there  for  their  breakfasts,  which  consists  as  a  nile 
of  a  cauldron  of  weak  tea  and  a  hunch  of  bread, 
they  resort  there  also  for  their  suppers — tea  and  a 
snack  of  fish,  or  anything  else  tney  can  afford. 
During  the  dinner  hour  the  restaturants  are  alway^ 
crowded,  and  with  a  motley  company,  strictly 
teetotal  institutions  though  they  be.  There  are 
workers  of  all  kinds  there,  from  skilled  artisans  to 
road  cleaners;  there  are  petty  ftmctionarics,  toe, 
of  every  class,  and  tramps  of  every  sort,  peasan*^ 
just  arrived  from  their  villages,  criminals  ju>: 
released  from  jail,  sitting  side  by  side,  perhaps,  ^ith 
men  who,  unless  their  faces  and  hands  belie  then:, 
have  but  recently  come  down  in  the  world.  For 
these  restatu-ants  have  already  become  genera^ 
rendezvous,  not  only  for  the  workers,  but  for  all 
who  have  to  regulate  their  appetites  according  to 
their  means,  and  must  ask  themselves,  when  givirf. 
their  orders,  not  how  much  they  can  eat,  but  how 
much  they  can  pay  foi.  All  the  food  served  i^ 
wholesome,  nutritious  and  thoroughly  well  cookc<V 
and  every  day  quite  a  large  number  of  differ*  n: 
dishes  are  provided.  The  prices  are  quite  mar\"tl 
otisly  low,  for  only  the  bare  cost  of  the  vari-u 
dishes  is  charged,  all  other  expenses  being  dcfravt  : 
out  of  the  Government  grant,  tJie  vodka  motn-y 
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In  one  of  the  Narodny  Doms  there  is  a 
labor  bureau,  where  what  can  be  done  is  done 
that  men  may  not  stand  idle  in  the  market- 
place while  work  is  waiting  to  be  done.  In 
the  other  eleven  there  are  reading-rooms 
where  all  comers  may  pass  their  whole  day  if 
they  choose. 

Quite  special  interest  is  attached  just  now 
to  four  of  the  Moscow  Narodny  Doms,  owing 
to  an  experiment  that  is  being  tried  there,  an 
experiment   which  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  Russia  is  to-day  face  to  face.     Last 
March,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  freeing  of 
the  serfs,   the  Moscow  workers  held  a  great 
demonstration  in  honor  of  Alexander  II.     The 
Governor  General  of  Moscow,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  was  present  at  the  demonstration,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  the  orderly  behavior  of 
the  men,  by  the  quiet,  law-abiding  fashion  in 
which   they    demeaned    themselves,    that    he 
determined — so    at    least    the   story   runs    in 
Moscow — to  gratify  a  long  cherished  wish  of 
theirs.     The  workers  in  certain  factories  were 
told  that   they   might   come   together  every 
Saturday  night,  if  they  chose,   to  talk  over 
their  own  affairs  and  take  counsel  together. 
In  Moscow  it  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  these 
meetings  as  something  quite  revolutionary  and 
dangerous,  for  never  before  have  labor  meet- 
ings been  allowed  to  be  held  in  Russia,  and 
that  they  should  be  held  now  is  a  sharp  thorn 
in  the  fiesh  of  the  whole  capitalist  community. 
In  great   cities   the   poor   have   always  a  hard 
lot,  and  in  St.  Petersbtu*g  their  lot  is  peculiarly  hard, 
for  the  I  climate  there  is  more   trying  than  else- 
where, while  wages  are  low  and  the  cost  of  Kving  is 
hi^h — the  average  workman  must  toil  early  and  late 
to  make  both  ends  meet.    T>Ione  the  less,  the  St. 
Petersburg  poor  are  now  in  one  respect  more  for- 
tunate than  the  poor  of  any  other  city:  hard  as  they 
must  work,   what  leisure  they  have  they  spend 
pleasantly,  if  they  choose;  and  care  beladen  though 
they  be,  the  chance  at  least  is  given  them  of  for- 
getting their  burden  from  time  to  time.     And  that 
it  is  thus  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Temperance  Com- 
mittee which,  by  or^anizin^  the  Dom  Nicholas  II 
and  many  anotner  institution,  has  brought  recre- 
ation to  their  very  door. 

For  English  people  special  interest  is  attached 
to  the  Dom  Nicholas  II,  for  it  is  exactljr  what  our 
People's  Palace  was  intended  to  be  and  is  not.  It 
j^  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  poor  a  place  where  they 
may  betake  themselves  whenever  on  einoyment 
l^ent.  The  Dom  itself — ^it  is  the  old  Nijni- Novgorod 
exhibition  building  renovated — ^is  a  huge  place, 
painted  blue,  white  and  gold.  It  stands  close  to 
the  Neva,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  with 
great  trees  all  around  it,  and  flower  beds  aglow,  with 
bright  flowers  in  summer,  dotted  about  here  and 
there.  Among  the  trees  there  are  prettily  arranged 
little  grottoes  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  throng. 
J  he  building  is  divided  into  five  parts,   a  great 


entrance  hall  which  serves  as  a  general  promenade, 
a  restaurant,  a  concert  hall,  a  theater  and  a  reading- 
room.  The  charge  of  admission  is  2|d.;  and  the 
^nly  extra  charge  ever  made  is  for  a  seat  in  the 
theater. 

The  restaurant  is  a  perfect  model  of  what  such  a 
place  should  be.  It  is  spotlessly  clean — ^pale  blue 
and  white — and  everything  served  is  not  only 
wholesome  but  appetizing,  and  so  cheap  that  even 
the  unskilled  laborer  can  afford  to  take  nis  wife  and 
children  there  to  dine.  Thousands  of  workmen 
and  petty  functionaries  do  dine  there  indeed  every 
Sunday,  and  the  average  price  paid  for  the  meal  is 
2|d. 

Considering  the  work  they  are  doing,  these 
committees  are  not  expensive  luxiuies.  In  theory 
they  each  receive  from  the  Government  at  least 
50,000  rubles;  but  one  committee  solemnly  assured 
me  a  few  months  ago  that  it  had  never  received  a 
penny  and  was  supporting  its  tea-room  out  of  its 
own  pocket;  while  several  were  emphatic  in  their 
declarations  that  M.  Witte  is  the  veriest  Pharaoh 
: — he  expects  them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  whereas 
to  large  towns  money  is  given  freely^  to  small  towns 
and  villages  it  is  given  but  grudgingly.  In  ipoo 
M.  Witte  handed  over  to  the  committees  collec- 
tively nearly  4,000,000  roubles,  and  last  year  he 
gave  them  considerably  more,  how  much  more  is 
not  yet  known.  And  this  he  could  well  afford  to  do 
seeing  that  the  yield  of  the  vodka  monopoly  brought 
into  his  coffers  already  in  1897,  20i375»ooo  roubles, 
and  is  expected  to  bring  into  them  this  year  nearly 
five  times  that  amotmt. 


CHILD  LABOI  IN  THE  NORTH 

In  January,  1901,  an  Englishwoman,  Irene 
Ashly  Macfayden,  who  had  been  unusually 
successful  in  organizing  London  working  girls, 
was  sent  into  the  Southern  States  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  investigate 
the  question  of  child  labor.*  The  North  on 
the  findings  of  this  investigation,  too  hastily 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  South,  for 
the  hard  pressed  working  children  of  the  North 
promptly  told  a  story  that  put  their  guard«ans 
to  shame.  Since  then  every  disclosure  has 
made  the  story  more  pathetic.  In  January 
of  this  year  the  governors  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  urged  their 
Legislatures  to  pass  new  laws  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  child  labor.  In  New  York  a  com- 
mittee has  been  organized  to  secure  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  child  labor  in  the  State.  The 
present  law  applies  only  to  children  employed 
in  factory  and  mercantile  establishments.  We 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  as  to  the 
work  done  by  children  outside  the  pale  of  the 
present  law: 

The  most  important  among  these  are  the  news- 
boys, bootblacks,  peddlers,  office  boys,  messenger 
and  telegraph  boys,  and  those  who  deliver  for  the 
express  companies.     There  are  children  who  deliver 

♦  For  the  result  of  this  investigation  see  Currbnt  Litbratubb 
for  July,  190a. 
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milk  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  opening 
of  school.  There  are  other  children,  both  boys  and 
^rls,  who  work  both  before  and  after  school,  clean- 
mg  the  hallways  and  basements  of  the  poorer  flats 
and  hotels  and  washing  dishes  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
restaurants.  An  insatiable  demand  for  children 
comes  from  the  bakeries  and  laundries  which  deliver 
their  goods  in  baskets.  It  is  said  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  this  way  is  only  limited  by  their 
ability  to  lift  or  carry  the  loads  from  house  to  house. 
It  is  rare  for  children  over  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  in  such  work,  and  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city  both  boys  and  girls  are  em- 
ployed 

The  most  striking  and  self-evident  facts  about 
the  newsboys  are  the  early  years  at  which  they  go 
to  work  and  their  long  hours  and  night  employment. 
Out  of  one  hundred  newsboys  to  whom  an  investi- 
gator talked,  sixty-six  were  twelve  years  old  or 
tmder,  thirty-seven  were  ten  years,  and  eight  were 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  newslx>ys  who 
go  to  school  sell  their  papers  from  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon until  as  late  as  mianight,  while  some  of  them 
sell  evening  papers  as  late  as  2  o'clock. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  is  the  fact 
that  parents  and  employers  evade  the  requirements 
of  the  age  limit  by  means  of  a  subterfuge  which 
does  not  perjure  either  party.  The  present  law 
forbids  work  only  for  those  children  who  are  "em- 
ployed." This  permits  childr^i  to  work  wherever 
wages  are  not  directly  paid  to  them.  In  factories, 
where  other  members  of  the  family  are  at  work, 
the  latter  are  paid  for  the  children  s  services,  and 
it  is  urged  that  the  children  are  working  for  them. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
through  its  industrial  committee,  made  the 
following  statement  of  the  condition  of  child 
labor  in  Illinois: 

The  Illinois  factory  child,  trained  neither 
in  the  schoolroom  nor  the  workshop,  promises 
in  coming  mattirity  to  be  little  more  than  an 
addition  to  the  mass  of  wretched,  helpless, 
tmskilled  labor.  Many  occupations  are  found 
to  threaten  mutilation  and  disease.  In  cigar 
factories  the  boys  and  girls  en^ployed  become 
saturated  with  nicotine,  and  during  some  proc- 
esses are  obliged  to  stay  in  rooms  into  which 
no  fresh  air  can  be  admitted.  There  are  fre- 
quent accidents  among  the  children  employed 
around  the  dangerous  machines  used  in  paper- 
box  making.  In  paint  works,  soap  works, 
chemical  works,  rubber  works,  and  photograph 
shops  absorption  of  poison  through  the  skin  is 
unavoidable.  Many  young  boys  in  sweat- 
shops are  button-holers,  and  every  one  develops 
curvature  of  the  spine  sooner  or  later.  Those 
who  run  foot -power  machines  develop  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  or  intestines.  The  little 
"hand  girls"  develop  crooked  backs  over  their 
hemming,  felling,  and  sewing  on  of  buttons, 
or  tuberculosis  or  other  disorders  over  the  foot- 
power  machines.  Illinois  permits  children  to 
work  who  cannot  read  in  any  language,  who 

-e  never  attended  any  school.     She  demands 


no  educational  test  before  beginning  work, 
such  as  is  demanded  in  twenty  other  States. 
The  number  of  child  laborers  has  doubled  since 
1897.  There  are  now  twenty  thoxisand  children 
under  fourteen  working  in  Illinois  factories, 
mainly  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Nichols,  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine,* has  given  a  most  impressive  picture  of 
child  labor  in  the  anthracite  region.     The  boys 
are  employed  in  the  mines,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  "breakers,"  picking  the  slate  from  the 
coal,  and  the  girls  in  textile  mills.     Mill  owners 
have  gone  to  the  anthracite  region  because 
there  girl  labor  is  at  it  cheapest.     Mr.  Nichols 
estimates  that  24,023,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of 
all  the  employees  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines, 
are  boys;  of  the   11,216  females  statistically 
given  as  employed  in  the  mills,  90  per  cent, 
have  not  yet  reached  womanhood.     No  faith 
is  to  be  put  in  the  certificates  filed  with  the 
mine  or  mill  superintendents.     Perjury  to  an 
employer  is  justifiable,  "but   any    statement 
made  to  the  representative  of  the  union  must 
be  absolutely  truthftd."     For  this  reason  Mr. 
Nichols  invariably  questioned  the  boys  as  to 
their  age  in  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of    the    union.     The    following    anecdote   is 
characteristic : 

"How  old  are  you?" 

Boy:  "Thirteen,  going  on  fourteen." 

Secretary  of  the  Local:  "On  the  level,  now. 
this  is  union  business.  You  can  speak  free, 
understand." 

Boy:  "Oh.  dat's  a  diffumt  t'ing  altogether. 
I'm  nine  years  old.  I've  been  working  since 
me  f adder  got  hurted  in  th'  explosion  in  No. 
17  a  year  ago  last  October." 

How  this  boy  works  we  may  learn  by  reading 
the  description  of  a  day  in  the  "breaker:" 

The  hours  of  toil  for  slate  pickers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  from  seven  in  the  morning  luitil 
noon,  and  from  one  to  six  in  the  afternoon;  but 
when  the  colliery  is  running  on  "full  capacity 
orders,"  the  noon  recess  is  reduced  to  half  an 
hour,  and  the  good-night  whistle  does  not  blow 
until  half -pa  St  six.  For  his  eleven  hours' 
work  the  breaker  boys  get  no  more  pay  than 
for  ten.  All  day  long  their  little  fingers  dip 
into  the  unending  grimy  stream  that  rolls  past 
them,  the  chafing  of  the  coal  sometimes 
making  them  bleed,  and  wearing  their  nails 
to  the  quick. 

The  coal  so  closely  resembles  slate  that  it 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  childish  faces  are  compelled  to  ben»l 
so  low  over  the  chutes  that  prematurely  round 
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shoulders  and  narrow  chests  are  the  inevitable 
result.  In  front  of  the  chutes  is  an  open 
space  reserved  for  the  "breaker  boss,"  who 
watches  the  boys  as  intently  as  they  watch 
the  coal. 

The  boss  is  armed  with  a  stick  with  which 
he  occasionally  raps  on  the  head  and  shoulders 
a  boy  who  betrays  lack  of  zeal.  The  breakers 
are  supposed  to  be  heated  in  winter,  and  a 
steam  pipe  winds  up  the  wall;  but  in  cold 
weather  every  pound  of  steam  is  needed  in  the 
mines,  so  that  the  amotmt  of  heat  that  radiates 
from  the  steam  pipe  is  not  sufficient  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  any  of  the  breakers'  toilers. 

Turning  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  we 
find  this  account  of  the  night  work  of  little 
girls: 

There  have  been  other  breathless  moments  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Strike  Commission,  but  none  so 
inten.se  as  when  eleven-year-old  Helen  Sisscak  and 
Theresa  McDermott  and  Rosa  Zinka  sat  in  the 
witness  chair  and  told  the  story  of  their  lives. 
Every  one  of  the  seven  commissioners  rose  to  his 
feet  and  strained  toward  the  children.  The 
crowded  courtroom  became  as  still  as  a  summer 
night;  not  a  dress  rustled,  not  a  foot  scraped;  the 
childish  voices  were  heard  in  every  comer.  Chair- 
man Grav  asked  most  of  the  questions.  The  chil- 
dren spoke  .simply  and  frankly,  as  children  will, 
much  puzzled  as  to  why  so  many  people  were 
interested  in  them.  They  did  not  know  that  seven- 
teen tbou.«;and  little  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  toil  in  the  great  silk  mills  and  lace  factories  of 
central  Pennsylvania  were  speaking  through  them. 
When  they  told  of  leaving  their  homes  to  report  at 
the  factory  at  half-past  six,  and  of  spending  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  until  half  past  six  in  the 
moniing,  when,  tired  and  half  asleep,  they  dragged 
back  across  the  fields  or  through  the  streets  oi  the 
scattered  town  to  their  beds,  they  did  not  realize 
that  their  words  meant  the  emancipation  of  nearly 
four  thousand  child  workers  from  night  labor. 

But  tUs  is  not  the   saddest   feature   of   night 
labor.     There    are    phases    to    this   question    too 
terrible  to  describe.     In  the  warm  months  of  spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  dtuin^;  the  half  hour  m  the 
middle  of  the  night  which  is  allowed  for  refresh- 
ment,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  leave  the 
factory  and  spend  the  time  in  the  outside  air.     In 
most  instances  the  silk  mills  and  lace  factories  of 
Pennsylvania    are    somewhat    isolated    from    the 
nllages  and  towns.     They  occupy  lonely  sites  on  the 
edge  of  the  moimtains  or  near  the  river  banks.     The 
chudren  leave  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  factory 
rooms  and  run  among  the  trees  or  across  the  fields. 
One  or  two  men  are  supposed  to  watch  over  them, 
but,  under  cover  of  the  mght,  their  vision  is  short. 
Those  who  should  know,  the  police,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  investigators,  sav  that  immoral  loafers 
and  strange  men  lurk  around  these  mills.     In  every 
factory  there  are  older  girls  whose  influence  is  not 
the  best. 

According  to  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  there 
are  something  over  1 7 ,000  girls  between  the  ages 
>f  thirteen  and  sixteen  who  work  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  State.  Of  this  number 
ipproxixnately  4,000  work  all  night  in  the  textile 


mills,  and  it  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
investigation  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  these  are 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  A  prominent  Scranton 
lawyer  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  "more 
than  one-half  of  the  children  who  work  all  night  in 
the  textile  mills  are  imder  the  statutory  age.  Fully 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  sjrls  who  do  ni^ht  work  are 
tmder  fifteen  years."  The  legal  age  m  Pennsyl- 
vania is  thirteen,  but,  as  Judge  Gray  took  occasion 
to  remark,  some  of  the  State  laws  are  but  dead 
letters  in  the  anthracite  regions.  In  one  week 
following  the  disclosures  before  the  Commission 
over  200  children  were  removed  by  a  single  inspector. 

These  children  have  their  unions.  The 
breaker  boy  belongs  to  a  "Junior  Local,"  the 
members  of  which  are  under  sixteen.  These 
"Junior  Locals"  have  the  usual  officers 
elected  by  the  boys.  The  miners*  union  of 
the  district  sends  a  representative  to  act  as 
referee  and  instructor. 

These  children's  unions  not  infrequently 
declare  a  strike  because  of  a  grievance  that  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  hours  or  wages. 
The  seventeen-year-old  girl  president  of  a 
union  told  me  this  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
was  employed  to  operate  a  treadle: 

"She  had  to  work  all  day  long,  and  as  she 
was  growing  pretty  fast,  she  began  to  get  kind 
of  crippled-like.  She  was  lame  in  one  leg,  and 
she  was  lop-sided,  one  shoulder  being  higher 
than  the  other.  By  and  by  she  got  so  bad 
that  she  had  to  lay  off  for  a  week  and  go  to  bed. 
While  she  was  away  the  boss  hired  a  big  boy 
to  work  the  treadle,  and  paid  him,  of  course, 
considerable  more  than  she  was  getting.  But 
when  she  came  back  to  work,  he  fired  the  boy 
and  put  her  on  the  treadle  again.  Our  griev- 
ance committee  waited  on  the  boss  and  asked 
him  polite,  as  a  fg^yor,  to  give  her  an  easier 
job,  because  she  was  getting  deformed.  But 
he  said  he  wouldn't  have  no  interference  with 
his  business.  He  was  an  American  citizen, 
and  no  one  could  dictate  to  him.  Then  I  called 
a  meeting  of  oiu*  Local. 

"'Girls,'  I  says,  addressing  them  from  the 
chair,  'shall  we  stand  for  it — we,  that  believes 
in  the  rights  of  man?  Shall  we  stand  for  see- 
ing her  growing  up  a  cripple  and  the  union  not 
doing  nothing  nor  reaching  out  no  hand  for 
to  help?  I  know  that  it's  tough  to  strike  now, 
because  some  of  us  is  supporting  our  families, 
whose  fathers  is  striking.  Shall  we  stand  for 
it?'  They  voted  unanimous  to  strike  if  she 
wasn't  took  off  the  treadle.  We  had  the  reso- 
lution wrote  out  nice  on  a  typewriter.  The 
grievance  committee  handed  it  to  the  boss. 
He  thought  it  over  for  two  days,  and  then  he 
gave  in.  The  boy  is  working  the  treadle  yet, 
and  the  girl  is  at  the  bench." 
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THE  6RIP  OF  THE  PAST LONDON  ACADEMY 

No  student  of  certain  of  our  modern  tenden- 
cies, and  particularly  no  student  of  modern 
literature,  can  fail  to  take  into  account  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Celtic  Revival.  The 
movement  has  been  discussed  in  many  quarters: 
here  by  people  who  took  the  term  for  an  almost 
meaningless  shibboleth,  there  by  those  who 
brought  to  the  question  only  sentiment  and 
vague  enthusiasm.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  truth  lies  with  neither  of  these  classes. 
That  the  movement  has  current  vitality  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  will  it  permanently  effect 
any  definite  change,  will  it  touch  the  life  of  a 
people  or  merely  express  itself  in  individual 
art? 

The  whole  matter  is  raised  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn's  recently  published  To-day  and 
To-morrow  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gwynn  is  an 
Irishman  who  has  found  his  work  in  London. 

The  Celtic  influence  in  literature  has,  of 
course,  been  great,  but,  like  all  partisans,  Mr. 
Gywnn  is  inclined  to  overrate  it.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recent  years,  it  has  been  a  small 
influence.  Here  is  a  statement  the  second  sen- 
tence of  which  gives  us  pause:  **Mr.  Meredith, 
by  common  consent  head  of  those  who  write 
in  English  to-day,  is  Celt  and  Welshman,  but 
he  is  the  Celt  become  cosmopolitan.  A  Celt 
may  recognize  the  Celt  in  him ;  the  Englishman 
may  feel,  and  probably  does  feel,  in  his  work  an 
element  that  is  bewildering  and  alien."  But 
surely  all  great  writers  have  been  cosmopolitan 
in  their  appeal.  It  may,  indeed,  safely  be 
asserted  that  Mr.  Meredith's  public  is  essen- 
tially an  English  public ;  the  Celtic  imagination 
in  general  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  concise- 
ness, such  preponderating  thought,  such  heat 
of  actual  passion,  as  make  Mr.  Meredith's  work 
supreme.  The  sensitiveness  to  the  **  beauty 
of  vagueness,  of  large,  dim,  and  waving 
shapes"  may  be  his,  but  all  his  philosophy  and 
art  tend  to  concreteness  and  the  facing  of  facts. 
From  these  things  may  be  drawn  a  loveliness 
and  music  of  far  greater  actual  value  than  from 
"dim  and  waving  shapes."  For  the  Gaelic 
Revival  in  Literature  we  have  nothing  but 
good -will;  it  seems  necessary,  however,  now 
and  then,  to  remind  the  enthusiast  that  exag- 
geration does  not  help  a  cause.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  effective  Influence  of  the  Gaelic 
League  and  the  Irish  Theater  is  so  great  as 


might  appear.  We  fancy  that  interest  is 
stronger  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  at  any 
rate,  and  that  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
verse,  for  instance,  are  largely  English.  As  for 
the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  in  Ireland,  we 
cpn  only  say  that  we  watch  the  experiment 
with  interest.  And  if  it  is  revived,  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  it  will  greatly  help 
literature.  For  that  literature  must  largely*  be 
created,  and  the  Celts  are  not  a  reading  people. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  Ireland 
knows  that  the  Irish  Celts  are  not  a  reading 
people.  Traditional  songs  and  stories  they 
have,  which  make  the  glamour  of  their  twilights 
articulate  and  stir  those  half -conscious  memo- 
ries which  are  implicit  in  generation  after  gen- 
eration. But  the  story  which  circles  about  the 
fire,  the  song  that  plucks  at  the  heart,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  love  for,  or  even  a  rudimen- 
tary appreciation  of,  literature;  it  signifies  the 
continuity  of  tradition,  the  reaching  after  the 
unknown,  the  love  of  a  past  which  seems  to 
shed  light  upon  a  perhaps  inglorious  present. 


THE  AQE  OF  CHARM QERALDINE  BONNER AINSLEEl 

Somewhere  in  The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,  Trollope,  mentioning  the  age  of  Lily 
Dale's  mother  (which  was  forty),  remarks, 
that,  for  his  part,  he  thinks  it  a  very  good  age 
for  a  woman.  To  him  it  had  just  as  many 
attractions,  though  perhaps  of  a  different  kind, 
as  belong  by  tradition  to  twenty  years  earlier. 

To-day  we  would  not  regard  this  as  so 
unusual  a  point  of  view  as  it  must  have  been 
then.  Trollope  belonged  to  the  era  of  progres- 
sion, when  the  heroine  was  advancing  from  the 
sixteen  and  seventeen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
period  to  the  twenty  of  Thackeray's  and  Dick- 
ens*. Beatrice  Esmond  was  as  triumphantly 
beautiful  as  ever  at  twenty-eight,  and  it  was 
even  later  than  that  when  she  fascinated  the 
prince,  and  Esmond  and  her  brother  broke  their 
swords  before  the  royal  guest  who  had  dishon- 
ored their  house.  Jane  Eyre,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  the  poise,  experience,  and  char- 
acter of  a  woman  of  thirty,  is  set  down  by  her 
author  as  nineteen,  an  error  in  art  for  which  the 
fashion  of  the  day  is  surely  responsible. 

As  far  as  fiction  goes,  the  age  of  charm  has 
been  steadily  advancing.  When  the  romantic 
spirit  in  England  began  to  express  itself  in  the 
plays  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  fourteen  was  the 
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time  of  life  that  fashion  ordained  for  the 
heroine.  Juliet — the  only  heroine  in  Shakes- 
peare whose  age  is  given — was  at  this  tender 
period  of  her  youth,  and  so  was  Virginia,  in 
Webster's  tragedy  on  the  Roman  story. 
Later  on,  during  the  Restoration,  it  was  still 
adhered  to.  Miss  Hoyden,  a  great  comedy 
character  of  that  coarsely  jocund  day,  was 
fourteen,  and  so  was  the  heroine  of  The 
Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  one  of  Wycher- 
ley's  four  comedies.  Fielding  increased  it  by  a 
few  years  and  put  his  lovely  and  lovable  Sophia 
at  seventeen.  Then  came  the  bunch  of  great 
novelists  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  who 
combined  to  raise  the  age  of  charm  to  twenty. 

Meantime,  across  the  channel,  Balzac  had 
surprised  his  world  by  introducing  to  it  the 
still  fresh  and  bewitching  woman  of  thirty — 
"those  women,"  Saint-Beuve  says,  "who, 
having  had  their  day,  waited  their  painter  with 
vague  anxiety."  This  was  regarded  as  so 
great  an  innovation  thal^  parodies  appeared  on 
it,  one  of  which.  The  Woman  of  Forty,  is 
said  to  have  been  by  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Soon, 
however,  people  began  to  realize  that  "the 
most  prolific  writer  of  his  day,"  which  was  the 
reputation  of  Balzac  at  that  time,  was  simply 
describing  the  famous  belles  of  the  Empire, 
those  languid  beauties,  with  drooping  curls  and 
small  sandaled  feet,  the  secrets  of  whose  hearts 
he  could  read  and  whose  subtle  fascination  he 
could  describe.  As  a  contemporary  critic  said, 
it  was  not  the  marble  majesty  of  the  great 
Venus  that  he  admired,  but  the  daintily  modem 
Parisjenne  who  stood  gazing  at  her. 

That  France  was  the  first  country  to 
announce  that  the  young  girl  in  her  teens  has  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  woman  in  her  thirties,  is 
not  surprising,  when  one  considers  how  potent 
a  figure  the  mature  charmer  has  been  in  French 
social  life. 


UTEIATURE  AMONQ  OURSELVES . .  EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR . HARPER'S 

We  have  lately  seen  in  a  country  not  natur- 
ally abounding  in  romantic  facts  a  school  of 
romantic  fiction  flourishing  in  a  vigor  which 
leaves  the  green  bay-tree  in  its  own  shade,  as  it 
were.  In  other  countries  rich  in  the  materials 
and  facilities  of  romance,  with  princes  and 
princesses  a-plenty  in  the  past,  and  with  actual 
royalties  and  nobilities  to  represent  them  in  the 
present,  the  novelists  do  not  now  go  a-gunning 
for  game  of  that  sort;  but  here,  where  we  have 
never  had  anything  nearer  like  them  than  their 
poor  Indian  equivalents,  whom  the  discoverers 
and  conquerors  of  the  tribes  were  in  rash  haste 
to  kill  off   there  has  been  such  a  battue  that 


hardly  any  shining  figure  of  the  olden  times  has 
escaped  a  shot.  It  is  wonderful  how  our  simple 
republican  romancers,  many  of  whom  are  from 
the  inland  regions  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
twice  removed  from  anything  like  actual 
knowledge  of  the  existing  royalties  and  nobili- 
ties, have  imagined  them;  and,  when  quite 
young  girls,  have  safely  conducted  their  heroes 
through  perils  and  adventures  which  might 
well  appal  the  stoutest  invention  and  shake  the 
nerves  of  novelists  inured  to  scenes  of  blood. 
In  the  school  of  romantic  criticism  which  flour- 
ishes side  by  side  with  the  romantic  school  of 
fiction,  is  one  which  must  be  admired  for  an 
aristocratic  splendor  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
contemporary  thought  in  countries  provided 
with  actual  royalties  and  nobilities.  The  criti- 
cism goes  even  beyond  the  fiction  in  its  proud 
ideal.  It  demands  that  if  the  novelist  will 
write  al;)out  our  own  facts  he'shall  choose  those 
which  are  genteel,  and  native  to  the  best 
society,  so  to  speak.  The  exceptionally  cir- 
cumstanced can  alone  meet  its  fastidious 
want ;  it  will  not  call  upon  an  author  who  has 
not  a  man  in  livery  to  open  his  book  to  it. 

One  might  imagine  that  this  sort  of  criticism 
was  written  by  swells,  by  the  * '  prominent  club- 
men "  and  the  "leading  society  women **  ot  our 
principal  cities ;  but  if  our  theory  has  anything 
at  all  in  it  the  romantic  critics  are  as  remote 
from  the  social  criterions  by  which  they  test 
imaginative  worth  as  if  they  were  in  the  depths 
of  the  country.  Not  only  are  prominent  club- 
men and  leading  society  women  averse  from 
literature,  whether  they  are  expected  to  read  it 
or  to  write  it,  but  their  life  has  probably  not  the 
glamour  for  them  which  it  has  for  the  romantic 
critics. 


EVOLUTION  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOR. . .  JAMES  U  FORD. .  .COLUER'S 

Philosophers  who  look  upon  passing  events 
through  the  rose-clored  glasses  of  optimism 
may  find  cause  for  rejoicing  by  comparing  our 
national  humor  of  to-day  with  that  of  the 
so-called  "newspaper  school"  that  flourished 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  entire  American 
nation  seemed  to  be  literally  hungering  after 
something  funny  that  The  Danbury  News 
Man,  The  Detroit  Free  Press  Man,  The 
Burlington  Hawkeye  Man,  and  a  score  of 
others  of  their  class  sprang  into  a  sudden  local 
renown  which  in  many  cases  grew  into  national 
fame. 

We  have  outgrowil  this  school  at  the  present 
day,  but  let  us  not  sneer  at  it,  for,  after  all,  it 
was  true,  sterling  humor,  founded  on  the  same 
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deathless  principle  of  seeing  somebody  get  the 
worst  of  it  that  underlies  all  funny  happenings 
the  world  around — the  same  principle  that 
forms  the  backbone  alike  of  Thackeray's  satire 
and  the  early  English  jokes  of  the  pulling-a- 
chair-from -under  variety.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
clean,  honest  humor  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  educating  the  popular  taste  and 
developing  a  few  writers,  like  Mark  Twain  and 
Eugene  Field,  who  are  now  a  source  of  national 
pride. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  growing  popularity  of 
Puck,  Life  and  Judge  led  to  the  establishment 
of  pages  or  columns  of  original  humorous 
matter  in  a  vast  number  of  periodicals.  It  was 
this  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  call  for 
humorous  matter  that  led  a  vast  number  of  men 
and  women  to  abandon  such  serious  pursuits  as 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  cleansing  of 
household  linen,  the  mending  of  tinware  and 
the  picking  of  huckleberries  in  order  that  they 
might  become  American  humorists. 

At  last  the  public  began  to  tire  of  humorous 
pages  made  up  of  paragraphs,  verses,  and  two- 
line  dialogues — **  short  stuff  '*  as  it  was  called — 
and  displayed  a  marked  preference  for  the 
Sunday  humorous  article  signed  by  some  well- 
known  name.  It  was  on  this  wave  of  popular 
taste  that  Bill  Nye,  who  had  made  his  first 
reputation  on  a  western  newspaper,  came  into 
great  popularity  as  the  pioneer  of  the  syndi- 
cated weekly  article,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
death  brought  him  an  income  of  $200  a  week 
and  rendered  him  prosperous  to  a  degree  that 


the  humorists  of  an  elder  day  never  dreamed  of. 
Bill  Nye  was  the  last  leader  of  the  race  of 
American  newspaper  humorists  and  one  of  the 
best  of  them  as  well. '  The  school  which  he 
represented  is  fast  disappearing  from  its  native 
soil,  but  it  seems  to  have  taken  a  firm  root  in 
England  under  the  fostering  care  of  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  and  his  following. 

As  for  our  own  humor  in  its  most  modem 
phases,  it  is  more  like  that  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  earliest  humorist  of  our  nation,  than 
anything  that  has  been  known  here  in  many 
decades.  It  is  satirical  rather  than  acrobatic, 
and  deals  with  mental  moods  rather  than  with 
disasters.  Its  most  popular  commercial  form 
is  that  of  the  syndicated  Sunday  article,  and  its 
chief  prophets  are  Mr.  Finley  P.  Dunne  and  Mr. 
George  Ade. 

Judging  from  the  most  pronoiuiced  trend  of 
the  popular  taste  of  to-day,  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  satire  in  its  highest  form  will  soon  find  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience  in  this  cotmtry, 
and  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  American 
Thackeray  to  satirize  our  manners  and  vanities. 

Machine-made  epigrams,  of  the  meretricious 
school  in  which  Oscar  Wilde  chose  to  sink  his 
remarkable  talents,  never  took  any  real  hold 
on  us,  although  a  vast  number  of  the  dil- 
ettanti declared  them* 'immensely  clever  "and 
affected  to  prefer  them  to  "coarse  American 
newspaper  jokes.**  These  epigrams  failed  to 
become  genuinely  popular  here  because  they 
were  not  founded  upon  that  quality  of  sincerity 
which  underlies  all  true  wit. 


Brief    Comment    and     Gossip    of    i\titHors 


Israel  Zangwill,  who  has  been  called  the 
unrivaled  exponent  of  the  modern  Jew,  was 
born  in  London  in  1864.  In  1884  he  won  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  London  University.  Dvir- 
ing  his  college  days  he  wrote,  in  collaboration, 
a  series  of  humorous  political  papers  which 
were  later  published  under  the  title.  The 
Premier  and  the  Painter.  In  1 889  he  founded 
a  comic  paper  which  failed  after  a  two  years* 
uneventful  career.  The  publication  of  The 
Bachelors*  Club  (1891)  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public.  It  was  not 
until  the  appearance,  however,  of  The  Children 
of  the  Ghetto  that  he  made  his  first  real  success. 
This  book  is  an  epic  of  London  Jewry.  It  is 
nelodramatic  but  pregnant  with  life  and  shows 


the  aruthor's  belief  in  Judaism.  The  author's 
next  important  work  was  The  Master,  ir 
which  he  forsook  the  Ghetto  to  depict  the 
life  of  an  artist.  In  They  That  Walk  in  Dark- 
ness, Mr.  Zangwill  retitmed  to  a  depiction  of  the 
lowly  lives  of  his  own  people  which  he  knows 
how  to  treat  with  so  much  tenderness  and 
sympathy.  Other  of  Mr.  ZangwilFs  books 
are  The  Old  Maids*  Club,  Merely  Mary  Ann. 
The  King  of  the  Schnorrers,  The  Big  Buw 
Mystery,  Ghetto  Tragedies,  Dreamers  of  the 
Ghetto,  The  Mantle  of  Elijah,  and  The  Grev 
Wig.  Besides  his  novels,  Mr.  Zangwill  has 
written  a  comedy.  Six  Persons,  and  ha- 
contributed  critical  articles  for  The  Idler,  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  and  The  Critic. 
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For  some  time,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Zionistic  movement.  So 
absorbed  has  he  been  in  this  that  it  seemed  for 
a  period  that  he  had  given  up  literature.  The 
announcement  this  spring  of  a  new  book  is 
reassuring  to  his  admirers. 

A  man  of  many  personal  peculiarities,  Mr. 
Zangwill  adds  to  his  intellectual  parts  a  keen 
love  of  wit  and  a  power  of  gentle  and  kindly 
earnestness.     He  loves  his  race  passionately. 
He  has  lived  its  life  and  loves  its  faith  and  lan- 
guage.     His  stories  come  near  to  illustrating 
his  own  definition   of  art — **a   revelation   of 
beautiful  truth  through  the  individual  vision." 
*** 
The  first  number  of  The  Journal  of  Com- 
parative   Literature    has    recently    appeared. 
The  journal   is   under   the    editorial   care    of 
Professor  Woodberry  of  Columbia,   Professor  * 
Fletcher  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Spingarn, 
tutor  in  Columbia.     The  scope  of  the  journal 
is  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Literature  is  a 
quarterly  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  study  of  comparative  literature  in  this  country 
and  in  Etirope.  Its  contributors  are  scholars  of  all 
lands  and  contributions  are  printed  in  the  tongues 
in  which  they  are  written.  Such  contributions  are 
cordially  invited,  and  the  co-operation  of  scholars 
interested  in  such  studies  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
editors. 

The  principal  contributions  to  the  first 
number  are  Professor  Woodberry 's  editorial  on 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  journal, 
Huguenot  Thought  in  England  by  Professor 
Bastide  of  Beauvais,  some  unpublished  Latin 
letters  of  an  English  humanist  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  an  article  on  Moli^re  in 
Italy  by  Professor  Toldo  of  Turin. 

A  journal  of  such  a  nature  cannot  appeal 
to  the  average  reader,  but  its  value  to  scholars 
and  students  of  comparative  literature  is 
unquestionable.  To  arrive  at  a  clear  sense 
>f  proportion  and  a  happy  sense  of  perspective 
n  literary  estimates,  comparative  methods 
>f  study  are  indispensable. 

Professor  Woodberry *s  editorial  connection 
nth  The  Journal  of  Comparative  Literature 
5  a  guarantee  of  the  scholarship  and  thorough- 
ness of  its  aims  and  methods.  Professor 
V'^oodberry's  work  at  Columbia  has  been  of 
uch  a  nature  as  to  call  forth  a  note  of  admira- 
on  and  praise  from  German  universities  with 
ss  equipped  facilities  for  the  advanced  study 
f  comparative  literature. 
*** 
Japanese  authors  have  lately  taken  to  writ- 
g  their  works  in  English.     Viscount  Hayashi 


is  about  to  publish  a  story  of  Japanese  life  in 
feudal  days  entitled  For  His  People.  Mr. 
Okakura,  the  artist  and  archaeologist,  is 
preparing  a  work  on  the  art  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Yone  Noguchi,  a  Japanese  poet,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  volume  of  verse  with  the  title 
of  From  the  Eastern  Sea.  Japanese  life  and 
history  is  extremely  fascinating.  Lafcadio 
Heam  has  brought  certain  phases  of  Japanese 
life  and  culture  to  readers  of  the  West.  John 
Luther  Long's  story,  Madame  Butterfly,  is 
an  exquisite  little  romance  of  modem  Japan. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  writers,  however,  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  things  Japanese, 
Pierre  Loti  is  the  most  prominent — that  writer 
whose  books  are  the  guides  poetiques  d  travers 
les  mers  et  les  mondes  and  whose  life  is  un 
voyage  perpeiuellement  recommence,  Madame 
Chrysanth^me  is  a  story  of  Japan  so  delicate 
and  fanciful  in  touch  that  it  seems  no  more 
real  than  one  of  those  sxmsets  that  purples 
the  hills  of  Nagasaki. 

♦*♦ 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
as  a  novelist  can  in  no  manner  reflect  upon  her 
vigorous  and  deserved  protest  of  a  Carnegie 
Free  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  next  to 
Shakespeare's  birthplace.  Miss  Corelli  says  that 
**the  Stratford  townspeople  are  by  no  means 
over-anxious  to  possess  a  free  library  at  all, 
and  that  if  money  is  to  be  spent  they  would 
prefer  to  have  it  go  toward  restoring  some  of 
their  fifteenth  centtiry  carved  house -fronts." 

Free  libraries  are,  in  themselves,  very  worthy 
and  estimable  gifts.  But  a  certain  discrimina- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  founding  them. 
A  modem  building,  replete  with  modem 
methods  of  cataloguing,  next  to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  quaint  architecture  which  char- 
acterizes Shakespeare's  birthplace,  is  decidedly 
out  of  place  and  in  bad  taste. 

*** 
At  last  the  Acad4mie  Goncourt  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  After  years  of  litigation  in  the 
French  Courts,  the  Council  of  State  has  decided 
that  the  society  conceived  in  1870  by  Edmond 
de  Goncourt  as  a  montmient  to  the  memory  of 
his  brother  Jules,  and  known  officially  as 
VAcad&mie  des  Goncourt,  is  of  public  utility 
and  may  accept  the  important  legacy.  In 
opposition  to  the  French  Academy,  the 
Acadimie  Goncourt  is  forbidden  by  its  founder 
to  engage  in  grammatical  or  philological  dis- 
cussions. Its  members,  ten  in  number,  are 
each  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  £250, 
and  are  to  dine  together  once  a  month. 
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prize  of  ;£2oo  is  to  be  awarded  yearly  to  a  work 
of  real  literary  merit. 

Some  of  the  first  members  of  the  Academy 
are  dead.  When  the  academicians  held  their 
first  meeting  in  1900  but  seven  remained  of  the 
original  number.  These  were  MM.  Gustave 
Geffroy,  L4on  Hennique,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  Paul 
Margueritte,  Octave  Mirbeau  and  the  brothers 
Justin  Boex  and  Joseph  Henri  Boex  (who  call 
themselves  Rosny).  M.  Huysmans,  certainly 
the  best  known  among  these  names,  was  elected 
president,  and  M.  Paid  Margueritte  secretary. 
They  completed  their  number  by  the  election 
of  M.  E16mir  Bourges,  M.  Lucien  Descaves,  and 
M.  L6on  Daudet. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  are  in  the 
main  realists.  Edmund  Gosse  has  declared 
that  ''without  resembling  one  another  closely 
in  detail,  they  have  a  certain  likeness  in  their 
common  leaning  to  the  fantastic  side  of  realism, 
in  their  enthusiastic  study  of  the  art  of  writing, 
in  their  comparative  indifference  to  the  public." 

J.  R.  Huysmans,  the  mystic,  is  known  by 
his  novels  En  Route,  A  Rebours  and  La  Caihi- 
drale,  Paul  Margueritte  is  the  author  of 
Mon  Pkre  and  La  Tourmente.  With  his 
brother  Victor  he  has  written  many  novels 
relative  to  the  war  of  1870.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  Le  Disastre  and  Les  Braves 
Gens,  Les  Mauvais  Bergers  and  La  Journal 
(Tune  Femme  de  Chambre  are  representative  of 
the  work  of  Octave  Mirbeau.  The  Rosny 
Brothers  have  written  L'Impirieuse  Bonti  and 
La  Tentatrice,  Of  the  works  of  Lucien 
Descaves,  Sous-Offs  and  La  Colonne  are  best 
known.  Les  Morticoles  and  UAstre  Noir 
represent  the  work  of  L^on  Daudet. 

While  not  having  the  reputation  and  the 
iclat  of  the  older  and  more  famous  French 
Academy,  the  Acadimie  Goncourt  exerts  a  cer- 
tain influence  upon  French  letters.  The 
fact  that  its  members  are  limited  and  are 
novelists  only  presupposes  from  the  beginning 
a  small  company  of  experts  devoted  zealously 
to  one  department  of  literature. 
*** 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford,  writing  on  the  Evolution 
of  American  Humor  in  Collier's  Weekly, 
declares  that  while  we  have  outgrown  the 
"newspaper  school"  of  humor  that  flourished 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
yet  we  must  not  sneer  at  it,  because  it  was 
sterling  humor  and  clean  and  honest.  It  is 
hard  to  reconcile  Mr.  Ford's  cpticism  with  an 
investigation  of  the  coarse  and  ribald  humor 
of  Seba  Smith,  Artemus  Ward ,  and  Petroleum 
^J,    Nasby.     Mr.    Ford  likewise   declares  that 


our  modem  humor  is  akin  to  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's.  Franklin,  however,  was  never 
unrefined,  and  there  was  a  flavor  to  his  wit 
that  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  funny  fellows  of 
to-day.  American  humor,  such  as  written  by 
Franklin,  Irving,  Aldrich  and  George  William 
Ciuiis,  is  foreign  to  the  work  of  our  present 
humorists.  That  a  renaissance  in  American 
humor  is  slowly  dawning  is  evinced,  however, 
in  the  admirable  work  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
Peter  F.  Dunne,  and  Oliver  Herford. 

*** 

Somebody  writing  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Musical  Leader  upon  the  statement  of  an 
English  artist  that  "Paris  wrecks  more  artists 
than  it  makes,"  comments  as  follows  upor. 
that  city  and  upon  the  Latin  Quarter: 

There  is  something  about  the  Circe  of  cities  that 
turns  many  of  her  students  into  swine.  Verily 
Van  Prinsep  knows  whereof  he  writes.  His  words 
should  be  weighed  by  the  thousand  American 
patresfamiliorum  who  pinch  themselves  to  send 
their  boys  and  girls  to  study  some  branch  of  an 
in  the  most  dissolute  city  in  all  the  world,  a  city 
where  the  hour  of  absinthe  is  more  in  evidence  than 
the  hour  of  prayer.  Right  here  in  Chicago  the  An 
Institute  and  the  several  splendidly  equipped 
mtisical  colleges  offer  every  necessary  opportunity 
to  the  student  who  is  seduced  by  the  siren  voice 
of  Paris.  That  there  is  no  *'Latm  Quarter"  here 
in  Chicago  is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages 
Chicago  possesses  over  the  old  world.  , 

To  those  who  know  their  Paris,  the  above  1 
remarks  are  only  typical  of  a  ciurent  idea  that  | 
has  often  been  refuted.     In  the  first  place.  Pans  j 
is  not  the  most  dissolute  city  in   the  worM. 
as  those  who  have  traveled  any  can  testify. 

Le  Quariier  Latin  has  indeed  its  gay  side,  yet 
it  has  its  serious  one  as  well.  The  serious 
side  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  one  that  unfcr* 
tunately  does  not  receive  the  attention  that 
it  really  deserves,  is  only  known  to  him  whii 
mingles  and  takes  part  in  it.  Its  two  great 
institutions,  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  d« 
France,  draw  students  not  only  from  the  French 
but  from  all  over  the  world.  From  these  gre^l 
seats  of  learning,  founded  in  times  almost 
beyond  the  memory  of  men's  minds,  havi 
gone  forth  many  who  have  made  and  whi 
have  helped  to  make  history.  On  the  rolls  d 
their  faculties  have  been  written  names  whici 
are  known  wherever  the  history  of  educatiol 
and  culture  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  Td 
day  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  il 
France  are  giving  lecttires  in  both — men  »b 
have  no  superiors  in  their  own  specific  field<  c 
labor  and  research.  Among  them  may  ^ 
mentioned  Faguet,  Janet.  Berthelot,  Ler  J 
Beaulieu,  and  Bossier, 
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THe     Lost     Art    of    Reading 

By   Gerald    Stanley    Lee* 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  A  BOOK 

We  have  plenty  of  provision  made  for  books 
in  civilization,  but  if  civilization  should  ever 
have  another  man  in  the  course  of  time  who 
knows  how  to  read  a  book,  it  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  No  provision  is  made 
for  such  a  man.  We  have  nothing  but 
libraries — monstrous  libraries — to  lose  him  in. 
The  books  take  up  nearly  all  the  room  in 
civilization,  and  civilization  takes  up  the  rest. 
The  man  is  not  allowed  to  peep  in  civilization. 
He  is  too  busy  in  being  ordered  around  by  it 
to  know  that  he  would  like  to.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  time 
in  it  to  know  who  he  is  before  he  dies.  The 
tjrpical  civilized  man  is  an  exhausted,  spirit- 
ually hysterical  man,  because  he  has  no  idea 
of  what  it  means,  or  can  be  made  to  mean, 
to  a  man  to  face  calmly  with  his  whole  life 
a  great  book,  a  few  minutes  every  day,  to  rest 
back  on  his  ideals  in  it,  to  keep  office  hours 
with  his  own  sotd. 

The  practical  value  of  a  book  is  the  inherent 
energy  and  quietness  of  the  ideals  in  it — the 
immemorial  way  ideals  have — have  always  had 
— of  working  themselves  out  in  a  man,  of  doing 
the  work  of  the  man,  and  of  doing  their  own 
work  at  the  same  time. 

Inasmuch  as  ideals  are  what  all  real  books 
are  written  with  and  read  with,  and  inasmuch 
as  ideals  are  the  only  known  way  a  human 
being  has  of  resting  in  this  present  world,  it 
would  be  hard  to  think  of  any  book  that  would 
be  more  to  the  point  in  the  modem  civilization 
than  a  book  that  shall  tell  men  how  to  read 
to  live — how  to  touch  their  ideals  swiftly 
every  day.  Any  book  that  should  do  this  for 
us  w^ould  touch  life  at  more  points  and  flow 
out  on  men's  minds  in  more  directions  than 
any  other  that  could  be  conceived.  It  would 
contribute  as  thp  Jime  day,  or  as  the  night  for 
sleep,  to  all  men's  lives,  to  all  of  the  problems 
of  all  the  world  at  once.  It  would  be  a  night 
latch — to  the  ideal. 

THE     PURGATIVE  FUNCTION  OP  LITERATURE 

There  are  a  great  many  men,  even  among 
the    wisest  and  strongest  of  us,   who  benefit 

<*Froni  Tbe  Lost  Art  of  Reading.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  New 
York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Copyright.  1902,  by  Gerald 
Stanley  ' 


every  year  of  their  lives  by  what  might  be 
called  the  piurgative  function  of  literature — 
men  who,  if  they  did  not  have  a  chance  at  the 
right  moment  to  commit  certain  sins  with 
their  imaginary  selves,  would  commit  tWfem 
with  their  real  ones.  Many  a  man  of  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  type,  hunger- 
ing for  the  heart  of  all  experience,  bound  to 
have  its  spirit,  if  not  itself,  has  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  his  possible  selves  in  books,  until  all 
the  sins  and  all  the  songs  of  men  have  coursed 
through  his  being.  He  finds  himself  reading 
not  only  to  fill  his  lungs  with  ozone  and  his  heart 
with  the  strength  of  the  gods,  but  to  work  off 
the  hvmior  in  his  blood,  to  express  his  under- 
self,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Women 
who  never  cry  their  tears  out,  it  is  said,  are 
desperate,  and  men  who  never  read  their  sins 
away  are  dangerous.  People  who  are  tired 
of  doing  wrong  on  paper  do  right.  To  be  sick 
of  one's  sins  in  a  book  saves  not  only  one's 
self  but  every  one  else  a  deal  of  trouble.  A 
man  has  not  learned  how  to  read  until  he 
reads  with  his  veins  as  well  as  his  arteries. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  make  out  that 
evil  passions  in  literature  accomplish  any  abso- 
lute good,  but  they  accomplish  a  relative 
good  which  the  world  can  by  no  means  afford 
to  overlook.  The  amotmt  of  crime  that  is  sug- 
gested by  reading  can  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  crime  waiting 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  aimed  at  the  world  and 
glanced  off  on  paper. 

There  are  many  indications  that  this  pur- 
gative function  of  literature  is  the  main  thing 
it  is  for  in  our  present  modern  life.  Modem 
life  is  so  constituted  that  the  majority  of 
people  who  live  in  it  are  expressing  their 
real  selves  more  truly  in  their  reading  than 
they  are  in  their  lives.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  what  these  lives  are — most  of  them — 
there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  about  the 
reading  of  the  people  who  have  to  live  them, 
and  that  is  that,  while  sensational  reading  may  be 
an  evil,  as  compared  with  the  evil  that  has  made 
it  necessary,  it  is  an  immeasurable  blessing. 

ON    READING    A    NEWSPAPER     IN    TEN    MINUTES 

I  am  not  saying  it  does  not  take  a  very 
intelligent  man  to  read  a  newspaper  in  ten 


drop  it.  I  think  it  does.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  intelligent  man  who  reads  a 
newspaper  in  ten  minutes  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  intelligent  man  who  could  spend  a  week 
reading  it  if  he  wanted  to,  and  not  waste  a 
minute.  And  he  might  want  to.  He  simply 
reads  a  newspaper  as  he  likes.  He  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  way.  He  does  not  read  it  in  ten 
minutes  because  he  has  a  mere  ten-minute 
mind,  but  because  he  merely  has  the  ten 
minutes.  Rapid  reading  and  slow  reading 
are*both  based,  with  such  a  man,  on  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  paper,  and  not  upon  a  narrow, 
literary,  Boston-Public-Library  feeling  of  being 
superior  to  it. 

The  value  of  reading-matter,  like  other 
matter,  depends  on  what  a  man  does  with  it. 
All  that  one  needs  in  order  not  to  waste  time 
in  general  reading  is  a  large,  complete  set  of 
principles  to  stow  things  away  in.  Nothing 
really  needs  to  be  wasted.  If  one  knows 
where  everything  belongs  in  one's  mind — 
or  tries  to — if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  put  it 
there,  reading  a  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
most  colossal,  tremendous,  and  boundless 
acts  that  can  be  performed  by  anyone  in  the 
whole  course  of  a  human  life. 

If  there's  any  place  where  a  man  needs  to 
have  all  his  wits  about  him,  to  put  things  into — 
if  there's  any  place  where  the  next  three  inches 
can  demand  as  much  of  a  man  as  a  newspaper, 
where  is  it? 

The  moment  he  opens  it  he  lays  his  soul 
open  and  exposes  himself  to  all  sides  of  the 
world  in  a  second — to  several  thousand  years 
of  a  world  at  once. 

A  book  is  a  comparatively  safe,  unintelligent 
place  for  a  mind  to  be  in.  There  are  at  least 
four  walls  to  it — a  few  scantlings  over  one, 
protecting  one  from  all  space.  A  man  has  at 
least  some  remotest  idea  of  where  he  is,  of 
what  may  drop  on  him,  in  a  book.  It  may 
tax  his  capacity  of  stowing  things  away.  But 
he  always  has  notice — almost  always.  It  sees 
that  he  has  time  and  room.  It  has  more  con- 
veniences for  fixing  things.  The  author  is 
a  ways  there  besides,  a  kind  of  valet  to  any- 
body, to  help  people  along  pleasantly,  to  antic- 
ipate their  wants.  It's  what  an  author  is 
for.     One  expects  it. 

But  a  man  finds  it  is  different  in  a  morning 
paper,  rolled  out  of  dreams  and  sleep  into  it — 
empty,  helpless  before  a  day,  all  the  telegraph 
machines  of  the  world  thumping  all  the  nij^ht 
clicked  into  one's  thoughts  before  one  thinks — 
no    man    really   has   room    in    him    to    read    :i 


swift  enough.  .  .  .  Nations  in  a  sen- 
tence. .  .  .  Thousands  of  years  in  a 
minute,  philosophies,  religious,  legislatures, 
paleozoics,  church  socials,  side  by  side;  stars 
and  gossip,  fools,  heroes,  comets — infinity 
on  parade,  and  over  the  precipice  of  the  next 
paragraph,  headlong — who  knows  what! 

Reading  a  morning  paper  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme acts  of  presence  of  mind  in  a  human 
life. 

READING    FOR    RESULTS 

That  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  habit  of 
reading  for  results,  as  it  is  called,  goes  without 
saying.  It  also  goes  without  saying — that  is, 
no  one  is  saying  very  much  about  it — that  the 
habit  of  reading  for  results,  such  as  it  is,  has 
taken  such  a  grim  hold  on  the  modem  Ameri- 
can mind  that  the  greatest  result  of  all  in 
reading,  the  result  in  a  book  that  cannot  be 
spoken  in  it,  or  even  out  of  it,  is  being  imani- 
mously  missed. 

The  fact  seems  to  need  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  novel  which  gives  itself  to  one  to  be 
breathed  and  lived,  the  novel  which  leaves  a 
man  with  something  that  he  must  finish  him- 
self, with  something  he  must  do  and  be,  is  the 
one  which  **  gets  a  man  somewhere  "  most  of  all. 
It  is  the  one  which  ends  the  most  definitely 
and  practically. 

When  a  novel,  instead  of  being  hewn  out. 
finished,  and  decorated  by  the  author — added 
as  one  more  monument  or  tomb  of  itself  in  a 
man's  memory — becomes  a  growing,  living, 
daily  thing  to  him,  the  wondering,  unfinished 
events  of  it,  and  the  unfinished  people  of  it, 
flocking  out  to  him,  interpreting  for  him  the 
still  unfinished  events  and  all  the  dear  unfin- 
ished people  that  jostle  in  his  own  life — it 
is  a  great  novel. 

It  seems  to  need  to  be  recalled  that  the  one 
possible  object  of  a  human  being's  life  in  a 
novel  (as  out  of  it)  is  to  be  loved.  .  This  is 
definite  enough.  It  is  the  novel  in  which  the 
heroine  looks  finished  that  does  not  come  to 
SLTiyihing,  I  always  feel  a  little  grieved  and 
frustrated — as  if  human  nature  had  been 
blasphemed  a  little  in  my  presence — if  a  novel 
finishes  its  people  or  thinks  it  can.  It  is  a 
small  novel  which  finishes  love — and  lays  it 
away;  which  makes  me  love  say  one  brave 
woman  or  mother  in  a  book,  and  close  her 
away  for  ever.  The  greater  novel  makes  me 
love  one  woman  in  a  book  in  such  a  way  that 
I  go  about  through  all  the  world  seeking  for 
her— knowing  and  loving  a  thousand  vramen 
through  her. 
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Truth.  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest 
A.  Vizetelly.     N.  Y.     John  Lane.      $1.50. 

Zola's  last  novel  is  a  dramatic  story  of  a  crime. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  French  school  world.  Coin- 
cident with  the  main  plot,  which  is  the  accusation  of 
Simon  the  Jew  schoolmaster  for  the  killing  of  his  little 
nephew  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  are  the  struggle 
of  Marc  Froment  and  his  wife  Genevieve,  due  to 
their  different  religious  beliefs,  and  a  disctission  of 
political,  reHgiotis,  and  educational  methods.  The 
t)reyfus  affair  serves  as  an  incident  in  the  book, 
but  the  arrest  of  the  schoolmaster  is  placed  upon 
the  Church  and  not  upon  the  Army.  The  main 
theme  of  the  story,  however,  is  the  power  of  truth, 
which  is  always  triumphant  in  the  end.  In  Zola's 
own  words,  the  last  he  wrote,  **  Justice  resides  in 
truth  alone,  and  there  is  no  happiness  apart  from 
justice." 

The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine.  Elinor  Glyn. 
N.  Y.     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.50. 

The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine,  by  Elinor  Glyn, 
preserves  the  charm,  humor,  and  philosophy  of  her 
previous  novel,  The  Visits  of  Elizaoeth.  The  char- 
acters of  the  story  are  mostly  of  this  world,  and  have 
a  habit  of  saying  sententious  and  epigrammatic 
things.     The  book  is  delightfully  clever. 

Lovey  Mary.  Alice  Hegan  Rice.  N.  Y.  The 
Century  Co.     $1.00. 

The  new  book,  by  the  author  of  Mrs.Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch,  continues  the  study  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch  district.  Mrs.  Wiggs  appears  again  in  ever- 
increasing  charm,  while  the  new  characters  make 
this  volume  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor. 
A  sunny,  delightful  picture,  full  of  vitality  and 
humanity — a  book  sure  to  have  a  great  and  deserv- 
ing popularity.  The  excerpt  which  we  give  in 
another  place  in  this  magazine  will  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  tale. 

Six  Treee.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 
N.  Y.     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

This,  the  most  recent  offering  from  the  pen  of 
that  gifted  portrayer  of  homely  life  character, 
shows  the  author  at  her  very  best  doing  the  t)r|)e  of 
work  upon  which  her  literary  reputation  chiefly 
rests.  A  series  of  exquisite  sketches  of  character, 
done  with  power  yet  poetry,  with  rare  realism  and 
idealism. 

Journey's  End.  Justus  Miles  Forman.  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  novel  with  a  "  Lady-or-the-Tiger-ish 
problem,"  containing  the  story  of  a  young  English- 
man who  writes  a  play  for  an  American  actress,  the 
identity  of  whom  seems  rather  palpable.     The  whole 


point  to  the  story  appears  to  converge  upon  the  end 
which  leaves  the  reader  to  guess  which  of  two 
ladies  the  hero  marries.  It  might  be  said  en  passant 
that  the  most  attractive  admirer  of  this  by-all- 
loved  young  man  is  a  certain  "red-haired  girl 
whom  he  does  not  deign  to  consider  eligible. 

Tales  of  the  Spinner.     Jerome  Doucet.    Done 

into    English.     T.    O.    Guen.  With    ill\istra- 

tions  by  Alfred  Garth  Jones.  N.  Y.  R.  H. 
Russell. 

This  is  a  book  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  real 
literary  value.  In  its  physical  appearance,  the 
work  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  being  embellished  by 
really  decorative  and  appropriate  illustrations  and 
borders.  Charming  allegory  conveyed  with  rare 
delicacy  and  exquisite  poetic  taste  is  its  characteristic 
note.  In  every  way  it  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. 


The  King's  Agent 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Arthur  Patterson.     N.  Y. 
$1.50. 


It  is  a  relief  to  And  a  historical  novel  which  leaves 
the  beaten  track  and  seeks  its  scene  and  characters 
in  new  fields.  The  period  chosen  is  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  story  hinges  upon  the  machina- 
tions of  the  fugitive  James  II.  to  overthrow  the 
fovernment  of  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
'he  title  is  derived  from  an  agent  of  the  king,  whose 
duties  are  to  watch  the  English  nobility  for  signs  of 
dealings  with  the  self-exiled  monarch,  and  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  would  manufac- 
ture evidence  if  he  could  not  discover  it.  The 
author  has  tised  the  possibilities  very  ably  and  has 
produced  a  tale  which  bears  the  impress  of  history, 
lUtistratin^  admirably  the  conditions  existing  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  *' Dutch  William"  and  depicting 
accurately  the  characters  of  the  Duke  and  his  equally 
famous  Duchess. 

Adam  Rush.     Lynn  Roby  Meekins.    Philadel- 
phia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

No  one  will  regret  the  time  spent  in  reading  this 
book.  Not  only  is  it  a  pleasant  tale,  with  sumdent 
ripples  to  show  that  "tne  course  of  true  love  never 
runs  smoothly,"  but  some  of  its  characters  are 
drawn  with  so  skilful  and  humorous  a  hand  that 
they  will  become  desirable  additions  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  lives  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages, from  childhood  to  the  time  when  heroes 
and  heroines  of  fiction  are  usually  supposed  to 
vanish  from  the  stage — marriage — are  assuredly 
interesting  enough,  but  when  we  are  brought  into 
.  the  midst  of  corrupt  and  venal  politics  the  move- 
ment of  the  story  becomes  thrilUng.  Adam  Rush 
is  certainly  a  good  wholesome  story. 

The   Talk    of    the    Town.      Elisa     Armstrong 

Bengough.     N.  Y.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  novelette  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
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dealing  admirably  with  the  life  which  prevails 
among  the  working  classes  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  brin^g  out  its  trials,  its  pathos,  its  way- 
wardness, its  strength,  and.  withal,  occasionally 
its  pettiness.  The  story  is  in  every  way  a  good 
one. 

Lore  and  Louisa.  £.  Maria  Albanesi  (Effie 
Adelaide  Rowlands).  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

The  novel  bearing  the  somewhat  awkward  name 
of  Love  and  Louisa,  by  E.  Maria  Albanesi  (Effie 
Adelaide  Rowlands)  is  a  tale  of  the  steadfast  love 
of  the  editor  of  a  London  social  weekly  for  a  woman 
much  yoimger  than  himself,  who,  ignorant  of  his 
affection  and  driven  from  home  by  the  second 
marriage  of  her  father,  becomes  the  wife  of  a  drunken 
baronet.  The  story  is  well  told,  the  characteriza- 
tion is  well  defined,  the  situations  are  sufficiently 
vivid,  and  the  tone  is  high  for  a  society  novel. 

Tower  and  Throne.  Harriet  T.  Comstock. 
Boston.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  days  of  Henry  VHL  and  his  successors  have 
not  been  exploited  to  anyjereat  extent  by  writers 
of  fiction,  but  Harriet  T.  Comstock  has  ventured 
to  select  this  period  in  her  pleasing  novel.  The 
volume  is  very  suitable  for  young  people.  To 
use  the  author's  simile,  she  has  talcen  the  mile- 
stones which  history  has  erected  in  the  early  life 
of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  and  has  filled  in  the  scenery 
between  each  from  her  own  imagination.  The  book 
is  a  pleasing  change  from  much  of  recent  historical 
fiction. 

French  Cathedrals  and  Chateaux.  Clara  Crawford 
Perkins.  Two  volumes.  Boston.  Knight  & 
Millet.     $4.00. 

These  two  volumes  charmingly  and  sympa- 
thetically describe  the  cathedrals  and  chateaux  of 
France.  Added  to  picturesqueness  of  description 
is  a  thoroughly  interesting  outline  of  French  history. 
The  history  of  France  is  largely  connected  with 
most  of  her  historic  buildings,  and  this  fact  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  author.  The  volume 
dealing  with  the  chateaux  of  France  is  especially 
felicitous  in  treatment.  An  excerpt  given  in 
another  place  in  this  magazine  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  character  of  this  delightful  work. 

Luncheons.  Mary  Ronald.  N.  Y.  The 
Century  Co.     $1.40. 

Cooking  must  assuredly  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  increasing 
number  of  manuals  and  text-books  provided  for 
those  who  desire  to  prepare  food  for  jaded  appetites. 
One  could  almost  wish  to  be  a  member  of  a  jury  of 
tasters,  if  investigation  had  to  be  made  concerning 
the  dishes  presented  by  Mary  Ronald.  The  variety, 
the  daintiness,  the  sapidity,  are  tempting  to  a  degree 
which  becomes  bewildering.  The  author  says  that 
at  such  luncheons  as  are  here  suggested  "ordinarily 
the  company  is  composed  of  women  alone/'  and  that 
'*an  hour  and  a  half  is  the  extreme  limit  of  time 


that  guests  should  be  kept  at  the  table."  The  very 
thou^t  that  so  much  excellent  art,  so  many 
appetizing  dishes,  so  much  beauty  of  arrangement, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  gentler  sex  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  rouse  the  ruder  sex  to  agitate  for  "men's 
rights."  Happy  indeed  would  he  be,  who,  after  a 
hard  day  of  business,  study  or  professional  duty, 
could  sit  down  to  one  of  Miss  Ronald's  luncheons. 
Life  would  indeed  have  its  compensations. 

Life  of  Ulrich  Zwlngli.  Samuel  Simpson. 
N.  Y.     The  Baker-Taylor  Co. 

The  author  gives  a  handy  history  of  the  great 
Swiss  reformer,  evidently  writing  from  the  view- 

goint  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  claims  for 
wingH  a  degree  of  honor  not  inferior  to  that  ac- 
corded the  famous  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Chiu-cb. 
The  claim  is  reasonable,  for  Zwingli's  work  was 
doubtless  very  important,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  aroused  the  an|[er  of 
Luther,  is  not  the  one  held  by  the  majority  of 
Protestants,  notwithstanding  the  formulated  dog- 
mas of  their  respective  churches.  Mr.  Simpson's 
book  is  well  written  and  will  be  found  convenient, 
in  matter  as  well  as  form,  by  general  readers  who 
desire  to  know  somewhat  about  the  life  and  work 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  the  Reform- 
ation period. 

Germany.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.40. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  statesman,  the  business  man. 
the  student  of  history,  and  the  general  reader.  The 
writer  impresses  one  as  a  man  who  knows  whereof 
he  writes,  and  his  work  should  go  far  toward  making 
American  readers  more  fully  conversant  with  the 
way  in  which,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  divided 
section  of  Europe  has  been  unified  and  has  become 
one  of  the  world  powers  of  the  age.  It  matters  not 
whether  Mr.  von  Schierbrand  deals  with  the  po- 
litical, commercial,  or  industrial  aspects  of  Germany ; 
with  its  internal  problems  or  its  influence  on  other 
countries,  its  social  and  moral  questions,  and  its 
music  and  art ;  he  always  shows  tne  same  impartial 
and  able  judgment,  arranging  his  facts  and  drawing 
his  conclusions  in  a  very  masterly  way. 

Mount  Pelee  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique. 
Angelo  Heilprin.  Phila.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.00 

Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  has  contributed  a  most 
valuable  volume  to  the  annals  of  seismology.  The 
book  is  no  mere  record  of  the  observations  of  an 
intrepid  inquirer  into  ^he  circumstances  of  one  of  the 
greatest  catastrophes  of  modem  times,  but  it 
embodies  the  researches  of  a  scientific  investigator 
whose  object  was  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  vol- 
canic action.  The  author  modestly  confesses 
that  his  investigations  have  not  as  yet  yielded  ripe 
scientific  fruit,  but  it  is  no  small  matter  to  possess 
a  history  of  the  tragedy  so  carefully  written  and  so 
full  of  accurate  observation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  as  a  history  of  a  gigantic  volcanic  conxiil- 
sion  the  volume  is  unique. 
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The  leading  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  April  is  The  Function  of  the  Stock  and 
Produce  Exchanges.  The  author,  Charles  A. 
Connant,  attacks  the  theory  ignorantly  held 

-  by  many  that  operations  on  stock  and  produce 
exchanges  are  pure  gambling.  He  refutes  the 
idea  as  follows: 

The  fundamental  function  of  the  exchanges  is  to 
give  mobility  to  capital.  Without  them  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  share  company  could  not  be 
placed  to  advantage.     Nobody  would  know  what 

,  their  value  was  on  any  given  day.  because  the  trans- 
actions in  them,  if  they  occurrea,  would  be  private 
and  unrecorded.  The  opportunities  for  fraud  would 
be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  as  compared  with  the 
publicity  which  is  given  under  present  conditions 
to  the  least  movements  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  * 
mobility  for  capital  afforded  by  the  limited  UabiUty 
company  would  be  meager  and  inadequate  if  the 
holder  of  its  bonds  and  shares  did  not  know  that 
at  any  moment  he  could  take  them  to  the  exchanges 
and  sell  them  for  a  price.  He  cannot  be  misled  as 
to  this  price,  beca\ise  every  newspaper  in  the  land, 
if  the  security  is  one  of  importance,  gives  him  each 
morning  the  value  which  it  possessed  the  day  before 
in  the  markets  oflE  the  world.  The  holder  of  it  thus 
knows  what  the  average  judgment  of  himdreds  of 
men  is  upon  the  value  of  that  security.  If  it  were 
not  thus  quoted,  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  few  people,  expressing  their  opinion 
privately  and  perhaps  mterested  in  misleading  him. 

Speaking  of  securities  and  their  importance 
in  modem  financial  systems,  the  writer 
declares : 

Securities  form  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  modem  mechanism  of  exchange. 
They  are,  in  many  cases,  as  good  as  money,  and  in 
some  cases  are  better  than  money.  If  a  large  ship- 
ment of  money  has  to  be  made  from  New  York  to 
London,  it  is  much  more  economical  to  ship  securi- 
ties of  the  same  amotmt  than  to  ship  kegs  of  gold. 
Credit  is  forwarded  by  cable  and  the  securities  fol- 
low by  mail.  All  markets  are  thus  brought  into 
touch  with  one  another,  and  respond  to  a  fluctua- 
tion of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent.,  but  without  the 
confusion  and  crash  which  would  ensue  if  every 
sudden  pressure  for  money  was  felt  upon  a  market 
naked  of  such  securities. 

Prance  was  saved  from  one  of  the  greatest  crises 
of  history  by  the  large  holdings  of  sectirities  among 
her  people  ouring  the  Pranco-Frtissian  War.  When 
Germany  demanded  an  indemnity  of  five  thousand 
millions  of  francs  ($1,000,000,000),  it  was  in  the 
belief  that  its  payment  would  throw  a  paralysis  upon 
French  industry  and  enterprise  which  would  pros- 
trate them  for  a  generation.  But  what  happened? 
When  the  French  Government  appealed  to  the 
people,  sayixTg,  '*  We  need  five  thousand  millions  of 
francs  to  pay  off  this  indebtedness,"  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  adjusted  through  the  sectuities  market,  and 
in  a  few  years  th«  Bank  of  France  resumed  the  pay- 


ment of  gold  for  its  notes.  Frenchmen  subscribed 
liberally  for  the  securities  of  the  new  loans  to  pay 
off  Germany  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds,  directed  their  brokers  to  sell  in  London, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  the  old 
securities  which  they  held.  Five  thousand  million 
francs  were  taken  from  the  capital  of  France,  but 
she  was  so  rich  that  she  was  able  to  submit  to  it 
without  disaster.  She  was  rich  because  she  had 
piled  up  these  securities,  with  which  she  was  able 
to  part  without  suffering.     The  crushing  debt  im- 

Eosed  by  the  conqueror  was  practically  canceled 
y  transferring  to  other  markets  the  titles  of  the 
debts  which  Frenchmen  held  against  forei^  peoples. 
No  such  operation  would  have  been  possible  before 
the  organization  of  the  modem  securities  market, 
responsive  as  it  is  to  the  slightest  change  in  supply 
or  demand,  the  slightest  rumor  of  war  or  peace. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  number 
are  Emerson's  Correspondence  with  Herman 
Grimm;  The  Honorable  Points  of  Ignorance, 
by  S.  M.  Crothers;  Makers  of  the  Drama  of 
To-day;  In  Old  Brittany,  by  Anna  Seaton 
Schmidt ;  and  Horace  E.  Scudder,  An  Appre- 
ciation, by  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen.  The  fic- 
tion and  verse  are  fully  up  to  the  very  high 
standard  always  set  by  the  magazine. 
♦*♦ 

In  the  Century  for  April,  Charles  Moore  has 
a  long  and  exhaustive  article  on  The  Restora- 
tion of  the  White  House.  In  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  Great  Business  Combinations 
of  To-Day,  Commander  Kelly,  U.S.N.,  writes 
with  authority  on  the  So-Called  Steamship 
Trust.  In  Modem  Musical  Celebrities,  Her- 
mann Klein  gives  personal  recollections  of 
Verdi,  Wagner,  Goimod,  Liszt,  and  Tschai- 
kowsky. .  Butte  City,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
is  an  interesting  desription  of  the  greatest  of 
copper  camps.  Good  and  readable  stories  are 
contributed  by  Margaret  Collier  Graham, 
Lucy  Nor  veil  Clark,  Lillie  Hamilton  French, 
and  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  Richard  White- 
ing  continues  his  novel,  The  Yellow  Van. 
♦♦♦ 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel.  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,  comes  to  an  end  in  the  April  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Richard  T.  Ely's 
article.  Economic  Aspects  of  Mormonism,  is  a 
thoroughly  masterful  study  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  economists.  Speaking  of  co-opera- 
tion among  the  Mormons,  he  has  this  to  say : 

The  present  condition  of  co-operation  among  the 
Mormons  is  one  which  indicates  retrogression  rather 
than  progress,  and  is  not  wholly  encouraging  to 
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believers  in  co-operative  principles.  Yet  co-opera- 
tion floats  before  the  minds  of  all  the  leaders  as  a 
goal,  and  they  expect  to  advance  much  beyond  any 
past  achievement. 

Continuing,  he  declares: 

But  the  ideals  of  the  Mormons  go  much  farther 
than  co-operation  as  ordinarily  understood.  They 
seem  to  have,  like  Plato,  a  first-best  state  and  a 
second-best  state.  They  have  ideals  approaching 
in  some  measure  those  described  in  Plato's  Republic, 
and  also  those  described  in  his  laws .  Their  first-best 
state  is  pure  communism,  and  is  called  the  Order  of 
Enoch,  or  United  Order.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
complete  commimism,  working  together,  living 
together,  having  all  things  in  common  like  certain 
earlv  Christians. 

Tneir  second-best  state  is  one  based  upon  a  far- 
reaching  reco^ition  of  common  needs,  involving  a 
? generous  provision  for  all  public  purposes,  and  «uso 
or  all  classes  in  the  community  requiring  help, 
especially  the  aged. 

At  the  present  time  the  Latter- Day  Saints  are, 
as  some  of  their  leaders  lament,  in  a  condition  which 
is  inferior  to  the  ideals  of  the  second-best  state. 
Co-operation  languishes,  the  wealthier  and  more 
enterprising  Mormons  vie  with  the  Gentiles  in  absorp- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  the  gaps  between 
economic  classes  are  widening. 

Brander  Matthews  contributes  an  essay  on 
Briticisms  of  All  Sorts,  and  Carl  Snyder  one  on 
Physiological  Immunity.  Thomas  A.  Janvier 
concludes  his  historical  study  on  The  Dutch 
Founding  of  New  York.  In  fiction,  the  issue 
is  represented  by  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Julian 
Ralph,  W.  D.  Howells,  Maud  Stepney  Rawson, 
and  Candace  Wheeler. 

♦♦♦ 

Among  its  usual  varied  and  interesting 
features,  the  April  number  of  the  World's 
Work  contains  Confessions  of  a  Foreign  News- 
paper Correspondent,  by  Wolf  Von  Schier- 
brand.  The  article  throws  interesting  side 
lights  on  German  political  and  social  methods. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  marine  insurance 
will  find  pleastu-e  in  a  perusal  of  Lloyds,  by 
Chalmers  Roberts.  In  the  Coming  of  the 
Automobile,  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  shows  how 
the  railway  age  is  bound  to  give  way  in  time 
to  the  motor  age.  Other  interesting  and 
topical  articles  make  up  a  very  attractive 
issue. 

*** 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  several  of  the 
remote  countries  of  the  world,  men  walk  bare- 
foot over  white-hot  stones  without  suffering  any 
injury.  In  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  for 
April,  Walter  Burke,  F.R.P.S..  in  an  article, 
entitled  The  Fire- Walkers  of  Fiji,  describes  the 
performance  as  follows: 

Without  hesitation  or  haste  they  stepped  onto  the 
stones  and  walked  round  the  pit  in  pairs,  the  inside 
men  being  well  toward  the   center.     Tney  do  not 


seem  to  choose  the  stones  to  step  upon,  and  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  seconds  to  complete  the  circuit.  Then 
they  step  off  quickly;  the  workers  rtish  forward 
with  masses  of  green  leaves  and  small  boughs. 
These  they  throw  into  the  center  of  the  oven,  the 
fire-walkers  step  back  and  press  down  the  leaves 
with  their  hands  and  feet.  Immediately  clouds  of 
smoke  from  the  burning  leaves  envelop  them,  and 
thev  can  but  dimly  l^  seen  through  it.  ureat 
baskets  of  food,  consisting  principally  of  roots  of  the 
Dracoena,  are  heaped  in  the  center;  more  leaves  are 
added,  till  the  whole  pile  is  about  a  yard  in  height. 
This  is  covered  with  earth,  and  the  whole  left  for 
forty-eight  hours,  when  the  oven  is  opened  and  the 
fooa  used  for  feasting. 

Immediately  after  the  food  was  placed  in  the  oven 
the  men  were  examined  by  the  doctors,  who  were 
completely  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  mystery.  The 
men  s  feet  and  hands  were  extremely  cold,  which 
gave  rise  to  some  suspicion  of  the  use  of  a  local 
refrigerant.  Otherwise  the  feet  were  soft,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  bums.  I  examined  them 
myself  and  found  that  one  had  had  a  nimiber  of 
blisters  on  his  feet,  but  they  were  not  recent. 

In  fiction,  Ernest  W.  Hornimg  continues  his 
novel,  Denis  Dent,  and  S.  R.  Crockett  con- 
tributes a  short  story.  The  Midnight  Free 
Traders.  Other  short  stories  and  verse  make 
up  a  pleasing  number. 

♦*♦ 

Hogarth,  by  John  La  Farge,  and  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  some  of  Hogarth's  master- 
pieces, is  the  principal  feature  of  the  April 
McClure's.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  continues  The 
History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In 
Masters  of  Their  Craft,  Adrian  Kirk  gives  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  those  men  who  get  their 
chief  pleasure  in  life  out  of  the  exercise  of  their 
own  skill.  In  fiction,  stories  are  contributed 
by  Stewart  Edward  White,  William  Hamilton 
Osborne,  Clara  Morris,  and  Arthur  Stan  wood 
Pier. 

*♦* 

Outing  for  April  is  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  which  has  characterized  the  maga- 
zine of  late.  Its  articles  and  stories  of  sport 
and  adventure  are  always  interesting.  .  The 
illustrations  are  excellent  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  present  issue  is  signalized  by 
three  excellent  articles — American  Racing,  by 
Francis  Trevelyan,  Human  Tree-Dwellers  of 
Malaya,  by  Caspar  Whitney,  and  Stage  Fencing 
and  Fencers,  by  Kyrle  Bellew. 

*** 
Many  subjects  of   interest  are  treated  in  the 

April     Cosmopolitan.     William     R.     Stewart 

writes  of  the  Americanization  of  the  Canadian 

Northwest;    Hjalmar    Hjorth    Boyesen,    2nd, 

contributes  a  well-illustrated  article  on  Grace 

in  Woman's  Costume.     The  Prophet  Poet  of 
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Norway  is  an  interesting  study  of  Bjdmson 
by  Louise  Parks  Richards,  and  Famous  Cures 
and  Humbugs  of  Europe  is  by  the  late  Julian 
Ralph.  The  Captains  of  Industry  for  the 
month  are  Jacob  Henry  SchiflF  and  Henry 
Osborne  Havemeyer.  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man's  novel,  Barlasch  of  the  Guard,  is  contin- 
ued, and  short  stories  are  contributed  by  Guy 
Wetmore  Carryl,  Seumas  MacManus,  and 
John  Oxenham. 

♦** 

Easter  in  Many  Lands  is  the  leading  article 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  April.  The 
author  is  C.  Bryson  Taylor,  and  he  writes 
entertainingly  of  Easter  customs  in  many 
different  countries.  The  First  Railway  Merger, 
by  Earl  D.  Berry,  is  the  true  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  community  of  interest  idea.  There  are 
other  interesting  contributions  which  lack  of 
space  forbids  a  detailed  mention.  Of  the 
stories,  Grettir  at  Thorhall-stead,  by  the  late 
Frank  Norris,  is  the  most  important. 
♦*♦ 

Archibald  Eyre's  story,  The  Trifler,  almost 
fills  the  entire  number  of  the  April  Lippin- 
cott's.  With  the  exception  of  Lafayette's 
Last  Visit  to  America,  by  Theodore  Stanton, 
and  Next  Summer's  Garden,  by  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  is  devoted  to 
short  fiction. 

**♦ 
Beginning  with  the  April  issue.  The  Metro- 
politan becomes  the  New  Metropolitan.  The 
change  of  title  is  synonymous  with  a  change  of 
editorial  policy.  In  the  future  the  magazine 
proposes  to  devote  itself  to  a  consideration  of 
entertaining  and  interesting  phases  of  metro- 
politan life.     In  fine,  it  will  aim  to  characterize 


the  many  varied  phases  of  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  cities.  The  first  issue  of  the  new 
regime  fully  justifies  the  aim  of  the  editors. 
The  articles,  the  stories,  even  the  poetry  have 
a  flavor  decidedly  local.  Among  the  con- 
tributors of  the  month  are  William  Dean 
Howells,  Mark  Twain,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
Cornelius  Van  Cott,  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
Edward  W.  Townsend,  John  Corbin,  Hon. 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  and  David  Belasco.  The 
above  names  are  all  representative  of  the  city. 

♦♦♦ 

The  Criterion  for  April  maintains  its  usual 
standard  of  entertaining  articles  and  stories. 
Of  special  mention  are  The  Academic  Gon- 
court,  by  Stephen  Mackenna;  Venezuela,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr., 
and  A  Great  Military  Ball  in  Paris,  by  Countess 
de  Montaigu. 

♦** 

The  contributions  to  the  April  National 
Magazine  are  many,  and  cover  a  large  field  of 
subjects.  A  good  portion  of  the  number  is 
devoted  to  Affairs  at  Washington,  by  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie.  Men  and  Affairs  of  Modem 
Mexico,  by  S.  Glen  Andrus,  and  The  New 
Berlin,  by  Christin  A.  Luhnow,  are  two  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  issue. 

*** 
The  New  England  Magazine  for  April  con- 
tains its  usual  number  of  interesting  articles 
and  stories.  Under  the  title  Little  Rest, 
Philip  Kittredge  Taylor  contributes  a  delight- 
ful study  of  the  old  Rhode  Island  village, 
Kingston.  The  continuation  of  John  Vance 
Cheney's  article.  Nature  Love  Among  the 
Poets  of  Ancient  Greece,  is  another  worthy 
feature  of  the  issue. 


Majs^azine    Reference    List  for   April,  1903 


Artistic,  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Artistic  Achievements  of  the  Stage .  . .  New  Metrop. 

Beauty  on  the  Operatic  Stage Munsey's 

Greatest  Pleasure  Palace New  Metropolitan 

Hogarth    McClure's 

Hoeber,  Alfred , New  England 

Makers  of  the  Drama  of  To-day Atlantic 

Masters  of  Their  Craft McClure's 

Modem  Musical  Celebrities Century 

Music  in  the  Metropolis New  Metropolitan 

Production  of  Industrial  Art  in  America.  Chautauquan 

Revolt  from  the  Machine   National 

Stage  Fencing  and  Fencers Outing 

U.  S.  as  an  Art  Center Chautauquan 

♦Current  numbers  of  quarterly,  bi-monthly  and 
foreign  magazines. 


Biographical  and  Reminiscent 

California's  First  Native  Governor National 

Cortelyou,  George  Bruce World's  Work 

Fiske.  John World's  Work 

♦Gray.  Horace    Harvard  Graduates' 

Leo  XlII Frank  Leslie's 

Lyon,  Colonel  Matthew    Century 

Marriageable  Princes Munsey's 

♦Nieces  of  Mazarin.  The Gentlemen's 

Norris,  Frank World's  Work 

Prophet- Poet  of  Norway Cosmopolitan 

Recollections  of  European  Celebrities ....  Criterion 

Richest  Americans.  The Munsey's 

Scudder,  Horace  E Atlantic 

ShiflF,  Jacob  Henry Cosmopolitan 

Tuan  Fang,  Confucian   Everybody's 
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MAGAZINE  REFERENCE  LIST  FOR  APRIL,  1903 


Educational  Topics 

How  Free  Lecture  S3rstem  Works  . .  World's  Work 
♦Question  of  Seminars,  The . . .  Harvard  Graduates' 
♦Seminars  and  Printed  Notes. Harvard  Graduates' 
What  is  the  Best  College  ? World's  Work 

Essays  and  Miscellanies 

Acadtoie  Goncourt Criterion 

♦Cretan  Exhibition,  The Comhill 

Day's  Work  in  the  N.  Y.  Post  Omce.New  Metrop. 
Emerson's  Correspondence  with  Grimm. .  .Atlantic 
Flat  Dwellers  of  a  Great  City,  The . .  World's  Work 

Foe  of  Compromise,  The Atlantic 

Foreign  Newspaper  Correspondent,  A .  World's  Work 

♦Frantic  Fear Gentlemen's 

Friendship  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens. .  .Munsey's 

♦Germanic  Museum,  The Harvard  Graduates' 

Grace  in  Woman's  Costtune Cosmopolitan 

Great  Militarj^  Ball  in  Paris Criterion 

Honorable  Points  of  Ignorance,  The Atlantic 

♦How  I  Became  a  Novelist Sunday 

♦Inns  Past  and  Present Gentlemen's 

Japanese  in  New  York,  The New  Metropolitan 

Making  a  Cruiser  Out  of  a  Ship's  Longboat .  .Outing 
Manhattan's  Foreign  Colonies . .  New  Metropolitan 

Model  American  Residence World's  Work 

Nature  Love  among  the  Poets  of  Ancient  Greece 

New  England 

New  Longfellow  Letters  Harper's 

New  White  House,  The Munsey's 

Qualities  of  Style Chautauquan 

Restoration  of  the  White  House,  The Century 

Romances  of  the  World's  Great  Mines .  Cosmopolitan 
♦Servants  and  Service  in  the  i8th  Century. Comhill 
To  Love  or  To  Be  Loved Cosmopolitan 

Historical  and  Political 

Americanization  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 

Cosmopolitan 

Cradle  of  Great  Americans,  A National 

♦Crete  under  the  Venetians Gentlemen's 

Days  in  the  Lives  of  Great  Americans . .  Everybody's 

Dutch  Fotmding  of  New  York Harper's 

Fortune  of  War Century 

Lafayette's  Last  Visit  to  America  . . .  Lippincott's 
Manhattan  of  the  Future,  The . .  New  Metropolitan 

New  Citizens  for  the  Republic World's  Work 

♦Philosophy  of  Madame  Roland,  The . Gentlemen's 

Recollections  of  Andrew  Johnson National 

Saxon  and  Slav Chautauquan 

♦Turkey Chambers's 

Venezuela  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine Criterion 

♦Young  Pretender  in  London,  The. .  .  .Gentlemen's 

Religious  and  Philosophical 

♦Does  Science  Contradict  the  Bible Sunday 

Easter  in  Many"  Lands Everybody's 

Religious  Ceremonies  in  Mayjayjay Criterion 

Ritual  of  the  Church,  The Munsey*s 

Twenty  Millions  for  Church  Work.  .World's  Work 

Scientific  and  Industrial 

Day's  Work  of  a  Railroad  President,  A 

World's  Work 

l^amous  Cures  and  Humbugs  of  Europe. .  .Cosmop. 

♦Glimpses  at  the  Moon Leisure  Hour 

Growing  of  American  Lemons World's  Work 


Healing  by  Electricity Munsey's 

Lloyds    World's  Work 

Medicine Cosmopolitan 

♦Metals  More  Precious  than  Gold Chambers's 

♦Modem  Cosmogonies Knowledge 

♦Nattiral  Sources  of  Wealth Chambers's 

♦New  Chemistry,  The Comhill 

New  England  Farmer,  The Evervbody's 

Niagarics,  the  New  Force Munsey's 

♦Path  of  the  Moon,  The Knowledge 

Physiological  Immunity   Harper's 

Railroads  and  Forestry,  The World's  Work 

Ship  Canal,  Southern  Florida,  A National 

♦Station  Master,  The Leisure  Hour 

Sodologic  and  Economic 

Autobiography  of  a  Shop  Girl Frank  Leslie's 

Beggars  of  New  York Munsey's 

Economic  Aspects  of  Mormonism Harper's 

♦Evils  of  Property,  The Comhill 

Evolution  of  American  Census  Taking,  The .  Century 

First  Railway  Merger,  The Everybody's 

Function  of  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges, 

The Atlantic 

How  Women  Are  Winning  the  Ballot . .   National 

Life  Insurance  in  New  England New  England 

New  Department  of  Commerce    ....  World's  Work 

New  Socialism  and  the  Trusts National 

♦Problem  of  London's  Unemployed,  The.. Comhill 

♦Problems  of  Prison  Labor Leisure  Hour 

♦Proposed  Emigration  Scholarships .  . .  Leisure  Hour 

So-Called  Steamship  Trest,  The Century 

Social  Settlements   Chautauquan 

Toilers  of  the  Home  Everybody's 

VastMachine  for  Social  Betterment . .  World  s  Work 
Whence  Come  Otu:  Immigrants?. .  .  .World's  Work 

Travel,  Sport  and  Out-of-Doors 

After  Flamingos  in  the  Bahamas Outing 

American    Racing     Outing 

♦American  Trotter,  The Badminton 

♦At  the  Durbar Comhill 

♦Boat  Race,  The Badminton 

Butte  City Centxuy 

Coming  of  the  Automobile,  The World's  Work 

Fishing  of  the  Free  People,  The Outing 

Football Harvard  Graduates* 

♦Fox-Hunting  in  Argyllshire Good  Words 

♦Giant  Land  Tortoise  Knowledge 

Human  Tree- Dwellers  of  Malaya   Outing 

♦Isle  of  Fire  and  Fiord,  An Badminton 

♦Ivory  Coast,  The Chambers's 

♦Johannesburg   Chambers's 

Journey  Through  Russia Chautauquan 

Land  of  Theocritus,  The   Harper's 

Making  of  a  University  Oarsman,  The.  ...Outing 

♦Motors  and  the  Roads Badminton 

Next  Stmimer's  Garden Lippincott's 

♦Notes  Made  in  a  Dutch  Village ...  Leisure  Hotir 

♦Notes  on  Rare  Migrants Badminton 

♦On  the  Moors  with  Prince  Ranjitsinhji .  Badminton 

♦On  the  Trail  of  the  Fox Chambers's 

♦Platypus  Shooting  by  Moonlight Badminton 

♦Recollections  of  Life  at  an  Open- Air  Sanitorium 

Good  Words 

Return  to  the  Country,  The Outing 

♦Tetuan   Chambers's 

♦Travels  with  a  T-Square Comhill 

Two  Jtmgle  Rogues Outing 

When  Bmin  Wakes Outing 
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Treasure      ^ 

Old       ^       Favorites 


Trove: 

^      Recalled 


IF  THOU  MUST  LOVE  ME ELIZAIETH  lAMET  MOWNINO 

If  thou  mtist  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.     Do  not  say 
"I  love  her  for  her  smile  .  .  her  look  .  .    her  way 
Of  speaking  gently,  .  .  .  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day" — 
For  these  things  in  themselves,  Beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or    change  for  thee — and    love  so 

wrought, 
May  be  un wrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 
Thme  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry, 
Since  one  might  well  forget  to  weep  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  may' St  love  on  through  love's  eternity. 

THE  PLY   WILUAM  lUKE 

Little  Fly, 
Thy  summer's  play 
My  thoughtless  hand 
Has  brushed  away. 

Am  not  I 
A  fly  like  thee? 
Or  art  not  thou 
A  man  like  me  ? 

For  I  dance, 
And  drink,  and  sing, 
Till  some  blind  hand 
Shall  brush  my  wing. 

If  thought  is  life 

And  strength  and  breath, 

And  the  want 

Of  thought  is  death; 

Then  am  I 
A  happy  fly, 
If  I  live. 
Or  if  I  die. 

TWILIOHT  ON  TWEED   ANDREW 

Three  crests  against  the  saffron  sky, 
Beyond  the  purple  plane. 
The  aear  remembered  melody 
Of  Tweed  once  more  ajg^ain. 

Wan  water  from  the  border  hills, 
Dear  voice  from  the  old  years, 

Thy  distant  music  lulls  and  stills, 
And  moves  to  quiet  tears. 

Like  a  loved  ghost  thy  fabled  flood 
Fleets  through  the  dusky  land ; 

Where  Scott,  come  home  to  die,  has  stood. 
My  feet  returning  stand. 

A  mist  of  memory  broods  and  floats. 

The  border  waters  flow; 
The  air  is  full  of  ballad  notes, 

Borne  out  of  long  ago. 


Old  songs  that  sung  themselves  to  me, 
Sweet  through  a  boy's  day  dream. 

While  trout  below  the  blossom' d  tree 
Plashed  in  the  golden  stream. 

*  *  *  «  i»  41  * 

Twilight,  and  Tweed,  and  Eildon  Hill, 

Fair  and  thrice  fair  you  be ; 
You  tell  me  that  the  voice  is  still 

That  should  have  welcomed  me. 

A  FAREWELL COVENTRY  PATMORE 

With  all  my  will,  but  much  against  my  heart, 

We  two  now  part. 

My  Very  Dear, 

Our  solace  is,  the  sad  road  lies  so  clear. 

It  needs  no  art. 

With  faint,  averted  feet 

And  many  a  tear, 

In  our  opposed  paths  to  persevere. 

Go  thou  to  East,  I  West. 

We  will  not  say 

There's  any  hope,  it  is  so  far  away. 

But,  O,  my  Best, 

When  the  one  darling  of  our  widowhead. 

The  nursling  Grief, 

Is  dead, 

And  no  dews  blur  our  eyes 

To  see  the  peach-bloom  come  in  evening  skies, 

Perchance  we  majr, 

Where  now  this  night  is  da^. 

And  even  through  faith  of  still  averted  feet. 

Making  full  circle  of  our  banishment, 

Amazed  meet; 

The  bitter  journey  to  the  bourne  so  sweet 

Seasoning  the  termless  feast  of  our  content 

With  tears  of  recognition  never  dry. 

FROM  FERISHTAH'S  FANCIES   ROBERT  BROWNINO 

Not  with  my  Soul,  Love! — ^bid  no  Soul  like  mine 
Lap  thee  around  nor  leave  the  poor  Sense  room ! 

Soul — travel-worn,  toil-weary — ^would  confine 
Along  with  Soul,  Soul's  gains  from  glow  and  gloom, 

Captures  from  soarings  high  and  divings  deep. 

Spoil-laden  Soul,  how  should  such  memories  sleep  ? 
Take  Sense,  too — ^let  me  love  entire  and  whole — 
Not  with  my  Soul ! 

Eyes  shall  meet  eyes  and  find  no  eyes  between. 

Lips  feed  on  lips,  no  other  lips  to  fear ! 
No  past,  no  future — so  thine  arms  but  screen 

The  present  from  surprise !  not  there,  'tis  here — 
■  Not  then,  'tis  now: — ^back,  memories  that  intrude! 
Make,  Love,  the  tmiverse  our  solitude. 
And,  over  all  the  rest,  oblivion  roll — 
Sense  quenching  Soul ! 
•'  ITALIA,  10  Tl  SALUTOI" CHRISTINA  0.  ROUETTI 

To  come  back  from  the  sweet  South,  to  the  North 

Where  I  was  bom,  bred,  look  to  die; 
Come  back  to  do  my  day's  work  in  its  day. 
Play  out  my  play — 

Amen,  amen,  say  I. 
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To  sec  no  more  the  country  half  my  own, 

Nor  hear  the  half-famihar  speech. 
Amen,  I  say;  I  turn  to  that  bleak  ^forth 
Whence  I  came  forth — 

The  South  lies  out  of  reach. 

But  when  our  swallows  fly  back  to  the  South, 
To  the  sweet  South,  to  the  sweet  South, 

The  tears  may  come  again  into  my  eyes 

On  the  old  wise, 

And  the  sweet  name  to  my  mouth. 

NER  nnr  season  wm.  m.  rksetii 

He  gazed  her  over,  from  her  eyebrows  dcjwn 
Even  to  her  feet:  he  gazed  so  with  the  good 
Undoubtine  faith  of  fools,  much  as  who  should 
Accost  God  for  a  comrade.     In  the  brown 
Of  aJl  her  curls  he  seemed  to  think  the  town 
Would  make  an  acquisition ;  but  her  hood 
Was  not  the  newest  fashion,  and  his  brood 
Of  lady  friends  might  scarce  approve  her  gown. 
If  I  dia  smile,  'twas  faintly;  for  my  cheeks 
Burned,  thinking  she'd  be  shown  up  to  be  sold, 
And  cried  about,  in  the  thick  jostling  run 
Of  the  loud  world,  till  all  the  weary  weeks 
Should  bring  her  back  to  herself  and  to  the  old 
Familiar  face  of  nature  and  the  sun. 

ODE AiTNUII  O'SHAUttNNESSY 

We  are  the  music  makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breakers. 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; — 
World-losers  and  world-forsakers, 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  gleams: 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers 

Of  the  world  for  ever,  it  seems. 

With  wonderful  deathless  ditties 
We  build  up  the  world's  great  cities, 

And  out  of  a  fabulous  story 

We  fashion  an  empire's  glory: 
One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song's  measure 

Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

We,  in  the  ages  lying 

In  the  buned  past  of  the  earth, 
Built  Nineveh  with  our  sighing. 

And  Babel  itself  in  our  mirth ; 
And  o'erthrew  them  with  prophesying 

To  the  old  of  the  new  world's  worth; 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  is  dying, 

Or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth. 

TO  OAFFODIU ROBERT  HER2tlCK 

Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon: 
As  yet  the  early  rising  Sun 

lias  not  attain'd  his  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even-song; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 

Will  go  with  you  along. 


We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 

We  have  as  short  a  Spring; 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you.  or  any  thing. 
We  die, 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  Summer's  rain; 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


LOVERS  PHILOSOPHY  . 


PERCY  RYSSHE  SHELLEY 


The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a  law  divide 
In  one  another's  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister- flower  woula  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain 'd  its  brother; 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea — 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

THE  DEATHBED THOMAS 

We  watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dymg  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours. 


SOUL*S    BEAUTY    DAHTE    OABRIEL    ROSSETTI 

Under  the  arch  of  Life,  where  love  and  death, 
Terror  and  mystery,  guard  her  shrine,  I  saw 
Beauty  enthroned;    and  though  her  gaze  struck 
awe, 

I  drew  it  in  as  simply  as  my  breath. 

Hers  are  the  eyes  which,  over  and  beneath, 

The  sky  and  sea  bend  on  thee, — ^which  can  draw. 
By  sea  or  sky  or  woman,  to  one  law, 

The  allotted  bondman  of  her  palm  and  wreath. 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 

Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still — long  known  to 
thee 

By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem — the  beat 

Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet, 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably. 

In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days ! 
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Animal  ^  ^ 

Snakes  in  Many 


Life: 

Moods 


WHERE  POISONOUS  SNAKES  ARE  WORSHIPED.  .CHAMBERS'S  JOUR. 

Outsiders  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
numerous  quaint  and  bewildering  social  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  two  British  dis- 
tricts of  South  Canara  and  Malabar  and  the 
two  native  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin — 
all  four  of  which  lie  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
India,  and  are  believed  by  the  natives  to  have 
been  miraculously  reclaimed  from  the  sea — 
can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  cobra,  at  once  the  most  poisonous 
and  the  least  wanton  or  aggressive  genus  of 
Indian  snakes,  is  pampered,  protected,  and 
propitiated  in  these  four  little  provinces.  It  is 
not  meant  to  assert  that  serpent-worship  and 
the  propitiation  of  snake-divinities  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  these  provinces,  for  we  have  abun- 
dant historical  evidence  that  such  worship  over- 
spread nearly  all  Asia  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  even  crept  into  portions  of  southern 
Europe;  but  it  never  elsewhere  assumed  such 
a  tenacious  hold  on  the  people  as  it  has  done 
in  the  region  mentioned,  nor  did  it  anywhere 
else  break  out  in  such  startling  and  fantastic 
shapes.  Further,  in  no  other  part  has  it  been 
able  to  resist  so  successfully  the  invading  forces 
of  other  schools  of  religious  thought  and  belief. 

To  take  the  case  of  Travancore  alone,  from 
the  single  fact  that  the  district  contains  no 
fewer  than  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  shrines  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
propitiatory  worship  of  snakes,  one  is  some- 
what in  a  position  to  understand  the  intensity 
and  popularity  of  this  ancient  form  of  worship. 
These  shrines  are  iriVariably  in  honor  of  the 
minor  divinities  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
being  of  venerable  age  and  more  than  local 
repute,  and  possessing  extensive  and  valuable 
properties  for  their  maintenance  and  for  the 
cost  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  which  their 
keepers  have  to  perform  from  time  to  time. 

In  these  shrines  the  Hindus  set  down  fan- 
tastic idols  of  serpents  on  a  stone  basement,^ 
and  the  shrine  is  protected  by  a  mud  wall.  It 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  householders 
that  they  should  make  periodical  offerings  of 
(lough  and  milk  and  cooked  rice  to  the  ser- 
pentine habitues  of  the  shrine,  and  place  lights 
and  chant  hymns  in  order  to  be  assured  of  their 
favor. 


In  addition  to  the  special  feasts,  there  are 
daily  ceremonies.  Every  morning  the  king 
and  the  queen  of  the  serpents  are  bathed,  and 
fruit  and  milk  are  offered  to  them;  at  noon 
cooked  rice  is  offered,  and  fried  grain  follows 
after  a  reasonable  interval  has  been  allowed  to 
these  lucky  creatures  to  digest  the  choice 
viands  that  have  gone  before.  On  certain 
star-days,  the  idols  in  the  grove  and  in  the 
household  temple  are  carried  in  procession  to 
the  house,  where  propitiatory  offerings  are 
made.  The  presiding  functionary  at  all  these 
various  ceremonies  is  necessarily  the  eldest  fe- 
male member  of  the  family,  who  has  to  practise 
celibacy  from  the  day  she  attains  the  position. 

The  arrangement  is  different  in  some  other 
parts  of  modern  Kerala.  For  instance,  in  South 
Canara,  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  virgin 
dedicated  to  this  pious  work.  At  similar 
famous  snake  festivals  of  Travancore  pious 
folk  gather  from  all  parts  to  join  in  the  worship, 
and  bring  votive  offerings  of  gold,  silver, 
grain,  cocoanuts,  pepper-spices,  fruit,  oil,  ghee, 
sandal- wood,  silk,  and  other  things.  The  cost 
of  the  festivals  is  defrayed  from  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  paddy-fields  and  gardens 
attached  to  the  shrine.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  ceremonies  are  not  performed  with  purity 
and  devoutness  the  serpent-gods  will  be 
offended  and  the  largest  of  the  cobras  will  come 
out  of  the  grove  and  show  themselves  to  the 
people  of  the  house.  It  is  also  believed  that 
snake  bite»  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  and 
other  such  shrines  never  prove  fatal.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  estimating 
the  average  snake  population  of  each  of  these 
shrines  at  a  dozen — which  is  a  modest  com- 
putation, for  I  know  of  many  groves  each  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  at  least  thirty  cobras, 
and  that  there  are  between  fifteen  thousand  and 
twenty  thousand  of  these  shrines  in  Travancore 
alone — the  number  of  deaths  from  snake-bite 
in  the  country  is  remarkably  small. 

Of  course,  a  partial  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  found  in  the  kindness  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  invariably 
treat  their  creeping  friends.  Indian  snakes 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  non-aggressive.  They 
never  molest  people — they  keep  to  themselves ; 
and  when  their  creature  comforts  are  benevo- 


foraging  expeditions  unnecessary,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  degree  astonishing  that  they  become 
most  docile  and  harmless.  It  may  be  that 
the  thoughf  ul  and  observant  ancients  of  Kerala, 
wise  in  their  generation,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  deadly  of  venomous 
creatures  must  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  thought  it  more  useful  to 
bring  such  creatures  under  subjection  than  to 
exterminate  them,  and  thereby  disturb  the 
beneficent  and  well-ordered  arrangements  of 
the  Creator. 


FASTINtt  OF  SNAKES  PUBUC  OPINION 

M.  J.  Pellegrin  has  written  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  a  curious  case  of  fasting  by  a  serpent, 
and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
frequently  among  the  ophidians  there  are 
observed  cases  of  fasting  the  duration  of  which 
is  extraordinary.  Among  serpents  in  cap- 
tivity individuals  are  noticed  which,  although 
side  by  side  with  those  who  willingly  accept 
the  food  given  them,  obstinately  refuse  all  and 
every  sort  of  nourishment.  This  state  of 
affairs  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  but 
death  frequently  does  not  occur  until  after  a 
lapse  of  time  which  in  many  cases  is  very  great, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  interesting 
particulars : 

At  the  snake  house  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris  facts  of  this  nature  are  noticed 
frequently,  and  August  Dumeril  cites  the  case 
of  a  snake  of  North  America  which  remained 
fifteen  months  without  taking  nourishment 
and  a  rattlesnake  which  only  ate  at  the  end 
of  twenty-six  months.  M.  Vaillant  cites  the 
case  of  a  pelophile  which  is  still. living  after 
twenty-three  months  of  fasting,  and  a  python 
who  only  took  food  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine 
months.  This  observer  further  reports  the 
case  of  two  pelophiles  which  died  of  inanition, 
one  after  three  years,  the  other  after  the  extra- 
ordinary period  of  forty-nine  months — that  is, 
more  than  four  years. 

The  case  which  we  wish  to  especially  notice 
here  is  remarkable  not  for  the  duration  of  the 
fast,  which  was  sufficiently  long — nearly  two 
and  one-half  years — but  above  all  for  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  animal — that  is,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  volume.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Chossat  at  Geneva,  experi- 
ments which  were  made  on  warm-blooded 
J^^ula  ior  the  most  part,  it  seems  that  death 
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same  conclusion  with  reference  to  ring  snakes. 
which,  after  being  submitted  to  absolute  fast- 
ing — that  is,  deprived  not  only  of  food  but  of 
water — died  on  the  average  after  a  loss  of  38  per 
cent,  of  the  original  weight.  In  the  cases  of 
those  submitted  to  relative  fasting — that  is,  not 
deprived  of  water — death  occurred  after  a  loss 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  but  the 
duration  of  life  was  with  them  three  times 
greater. 

It  is  not  the  same  in  the  following  case:  The 
17th  of  November,  1899,  there  was  placed  in 
the  snake  house  of  the  museum  a  superb 
reticulated  python  of  Japan,  which  measured 
nineteen  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  his  color- 
ation being  living  and  brilliant,  his  diameter 
enormous,  and  his  activity  denoting  the  most 
flourishing  state  of  health.  Furthermore,  he 
manifested  a  dangerously  aggressive  dispoa- 
tion.  He  was  offered  the  most  diverse  foods, 
but  all  were  obstinately  refused.  Sheep,  rab- 
bits, geese,  ducks,  and  chickens  were  in  turn 
offered,  and  whilst  at  times  he  stifled  these  in 
his  coils  he  left  them  without  touching  them. 
He  contented  himself  with  frequent  bathing 
in  his  basin,  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
death  comes  much  quicker  with  the  ophidians 
submitted  to  an  absolute  fast. 

The  python  continued  to  refuse  food  and 
began  to  decrease  in  volume,  the  brilliant  and 
glistening  color  present  at  first  giving  place  to 
a  dull,  gray  color,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1902  he  was  surprisingly  thin,  being  notlung 
more  than  skin  and  bone.  Completely  apa- 
thetic and  inoffensive,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  handled  with  impunity,  remaining  perfectly 
inert,  rolled  up  in  the  comer  of  his  cage.  At 
different  times  it  was  sought  to  feed  him  by 
means  of  eggs  placed  in  his  mouth,  but  this 
nourishment  produced  "  no  result.  It  was 
observed  that  partial  and  successive  death  of 
the  organs  preceded  in  a  way  the  total  death, 
which  occurred  the  20th  of  April,  1902 — that  is. 
after  two  years  five  months  and  three  days  of 
fasting. 

The  animal  weighed  at  the  time  of  death 
twenty-seven  kilos,  the  initial  weight  having 
been  seventy-five  kilos.  Thus  the  reduction 
was  forty-eight  kilos,  or  nearly  two-thirds  oi 
the  original  weight,  a  remarkable  figure,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  sometimes  with  the  larger 
adult  ophidians,  submitting  voluntarily  to  a 
relative  fast,  death  does  not  occur  until  after 
a  loss  of  weight  much  greater  Ui«ai  Ui 
thought. 
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THE  SNAKES  OF  MII20NA DETIOIT  FIEE  PREU 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  authorities  say 
that  more  varieties  of  poisonous  snakes  are  foimd 
in  Arizona  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  best  authority  on  Arizona  snakes 
is  believed  to  be  Graham  Peck,  who  has  been 
studying  them  for  years. 

**No  other  region  in  the  United  States  is  so 
much  of  a  natural  breeding -groimd  for  the 
rattlesnake  as  is  southern  Arizona,"  said  he. 
*  *  The  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  foot  hills  are 
of  a  heavy  yellow  and  gray  color  and  the  soil  is 
so  like  the  hues  of  a  rattler  that  a  snake  can  move 
slowly  along  and  hardly  be  perceived  by  a  per- 
son fifty  feet  away.  The  hot,  dry  air  and  the 
warm,  sandy  earth  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  small  birds  and  ground  squirrels  in  the  moun- 
tain cations  and  brush  all  combine  to  make  life 
'  for  rattlesnakes  in  this  region  one  of  rare  ease 
and  comfort. 

"There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
rattlers  in  the  sage  brush  and  chaparral  along 
the  edge  of  southern  Arizona  wastes.  They 
grow  to  enormous  size  and  it  is  common  to  read 
of  the  capture  of  rattlesnakes  five  and  six  feet 
long,  with  fourteen  and  fifteen  rattles. 

**  Hog-nose  snakes  are  quite  plentiful  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Arizona.  After  all  the 
talk  about  serpents  hissing,  this  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  ophidian  family  which  I  have 
ever  heard  utter  a  sound. 

**Many  writers  on  reptiles  in  America  say 
that  thunder  snakes  are  common  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  They  are  really  imcom- 
mon  in  the  territories.  They  are  a  prairie 
reptile  and  are  often  encotmtered  by  prairie 
travelers,  especially  before  and  after  thunder- 
storms. 

Flashes  of  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder, 
which  are  terrifying  to  bipeds  and  quadrupeds, 
seem  to  have  a  charm  for  these  members  of 
the  ophidian  family.  Whenever  a  thunder- 
storm comes  up  these  snakes  come  crawling 
out  of  holes,  from  behind  rocks  and  rotten 
stumps  and  enjoy  the  fun  while  it  lasts. 

• '  The  coach  whip  is  remarkable  for  its  tremend- 
ous length  and  surprising  speed.  It  is  cream 
or  clay  colored,  very  much  like  the  hard-baked 
prairie  over  which  it  glides,  is  very  long  and 
its  scales  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  closely  resemble  the  plaited  leather  of  a 
whip. 

'•  Not  endowed  with  poison,  it  has  tremendous 
power  of  constriction.  It  forms  its  body  into 
coils  which  are  capable  of  crushing  sheep,  dogs, 
and  coyotes, 

**  When  I  was  in  Lower  California  in  1890  I 


was  told  by  a  Mexican  peon  that  he  had  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  squeezed  to  death  by  a  coach  whip 
a  few  years  before.  The  man  said  that  on 
another  occasion  his  wife  was  attacked  by  a 
coach  whip  which  threw  its  coils  about  her 
quicker  than  she  could  see. 

**She  was  too  frightened  to  do  more  than 
scream  and  fall  to  the  ground,  when  her 
daughter  came  nmning  up  and  quickly  released 
her  by  merely  unwrapping  the  snake's  tail. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  a  very  easy  way 
to  release  a  victim  in  the  coach- whip  snake's 
grasp,  for  while  the  reptile's  constricting  pow- 
ers are  abnormal,  a  child  may  unwrap  the  coils 
by  beginning  at  the  tail." 

**  Do  you  believe  that  snakes  have  the  power 
to  charm  animals?" 

'*Yes,  there  is  a  certain  power  to  fascinate 
in  a  snake's  eyes  and  movements.  I  saw  only 
the  other  day  a  typical  illustration  of  the  power 
of  a  snake  to  fascinate. 

**Over  in  the  pine  woods  I  saw  a  ground 
squirrel  fascinated  by  a  black  gopher  snake. 
The  forked  tongue  darted  out  of  the  snake's 
mouth  almost  as  regtdarly  and  rapidly  as  the 
needle  of  a  sewing  machine  rises  and  falls.  The 
squirrel  seemed  to  watch  it  spellbound.  The 
snake  crept  slowly  nearer, 

"  When  the  gopher  snake  was  within  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  squirrel  it  gave  a  leap 
and  threw  three  coils  about  the  squirrel. 
Instantly  the  spell  was  gone.  The  fascination 
or  charm  there  had  been  over  the  little  animal 
was  no  doubt  broken  the  very  moment  the 
serpent's  coils  were  about  the  squirrel,  for  the 
animal  gave  three  convulsive,  terrified  chirps 
and  realized  that  its  death  moment  had 
come. 

**I  believe  implicitly  that  all  snakes  have  a 
certain  degree  of  power  to  fascinate  their  vic- 
tims to  death.  Black  snakes,  gopher  snakes, 
and  racers  have  the  power  to  a  large  degree. 
Rattlesnakes  have  the  most  fascinating  power 
among  all  the  poisonous  serpents  in  the  south- 
west. 

**  The  indications  of  charming  among  poison- 
ous snakes  are  deceiving  sometimes.  Poison- 
ous snakes  fang  their  prey  once  only.  The 
poison  does  not  kill  at  once. 

**The  victim  flutters  to  a  branch,  it  may  be, 
or  nms  a  short  distance  and  stops.  The  snake 
watches  it.  The  poison  does  its  deadly  work, 
and  the  bird  falls. 

**  Anyone  who  comes  up,  not  having  seen  the 
attack,  might  be  readily  deceived  into  imagin- 
ing that  it  was  the  glance  of  the  snake  and  not 
the  poison  that  caused  the  victim  to  fall." 
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FEEDIMI  RETTtLES CNICASO  INTER  MEAN 

Unlike  the  animals  which  are  fed  daily,  the 
reptiles  receive  their  food  at  intervals  ranging 
from  a  day  or  two  to  a  month,  according  to  the 
species  or  the  disposition  of  the  specimen.  If 
a  reptile  is  very  active  it  must  be  fed  frequently. 

Turtles,  and  lizards,  which  are  continually 
frisking  about,  require  feeding  every  other  day. 
The  big  constricting  snakes  which  lie  coiled  in 
the  same  position  for  a  week  at  a  time,  seldom 
take  food  more  frequently  than  twice  a  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  smaller  snakes  are  fed  every 
ten  days,  while  the  boas  and  pythons  receive 
their  food  every  three. weeks. 

Nearly  all  the  big  snakes  have  the  habit  of 
fasting  for  indefinite  periods.  After  feeding 
regularly  for  three  or  four  months,  a  p)rthon 
will  steadily  decline  food  for  about  the  same 
period,  after  which  it  again  begins  feeding 
voraciously. 

During  these  long  fasting  spells  the  keepers 
follow  their  charges'  actions  with  close  atten- 
tion for  it  is  at  these  times  that  the  dreaded 
canker  may  form  in  the  serpent's  mouth,  and 
imless  immediately  counteracted  by  antiseptic 
washes,  it  becomes  dangerous  and  often  fatal. 
A  three -months'  fast  with  a  healthy  snake 
never  worries  the  keeper,  for  the  reptile 
usually  begins  feeding  again  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  emaciation. 

The  reptile  house  bill  of  fare  is  elaborate  in 
its  composition.  Rabbits,  pigeons,  and  chick- 
ens fiuTiish  nourishment  for  the  constrictors, 
while  rats,  mice  and  sparrows  are  provided  for 
the  smaller  snakes.  The  lizards  demand  large 
quantities  of  meal  worms,  which  are  varied  by 
flies  caught  in  the  warm  months  in  a  series  of 
fly  traps.  Large  quantities  of  fish  go  to  the 
alligators  and  water  snakes,  while  vegetables 
of  many  kinds  form  the  food  of  the  tortoises 
and  herbivorous  lizards. 

If  a  live  rabbit  or  chicken  were  cast  into  the 
cage  containing  six  or  eight  big  snakes,  trouble 
would  be  inevitable.  Several  of  the  reptiles 
would  seize  the  creature  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  constriction  that  followed  all  would 
become  entangled  in  such  knots  that  the 
smaller  snakes  would  fare  badly.  If,  after  the 
prey  is  killed  and  a  large  snake  begins  to  swal- 
low it,  a  smaller  snake  is  persistent  in  its  hold 
on  the  prey,  the  small  snake  may  find  a  resting- 
place  in  the  elastic  interior  of  its  cage  mate. 

The  feeding  of  a  cage  of  pythons  is  an  opera- 
tion which  requires  time  and  skill.  The  first 
thing  done  is  to  separate  the  big  fellows,  which 
lie  sociably  coiled  in  a  great  mass.  The  keeper 
then  hands  them  their  chickens  and  rabbits. 


one  by  one,  keeping  many  of  the  snakes 
covered  with  blankets  to  prevent  fighting.  To 
throw  the  food  at  random  into  the  cage  would 
result  in  the  more  powerful  specimens  eating 
everything,  besides  fighting  among  themselves. 
The  most  difficult  reptiles  to  maintain  suc- 
cessfully are  the  poisonous  snakes.  So  nervous 
that  the  slightest  movement  causes  them  to 
spring  into  a  coil  of  defense,  these  reptiles  in 
many  instances  deliberately  starve  themselves 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  nervousness 
the  poisonous  snakes  are  fed  at  night,  when  the 
reptile  house  is  absolutely  quiet.  It  is  the 
viperine  snakes  that  possess  this  scary  disposi- 
tion. The  cobras  and  their  allies,  although 
always  on  the  alert  for  trouble,  feed  regularly 
and  voraciously. 

In  the  reptile  house  of  the  New  York  2kx)- 
logical  Park  is  a  cobra  with  an  appetite  that 
embarrasses  the  keepers.  The  specimen  is  thir- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  strictly  cannibalistic. 
Nothing  but  snakes  will  he  touch,  and,  still 
more,  he  scorns  the  small,  common  snakes 
which  are  readily  obtained. 

Before  the  formidable  brute  had  been  in  the 
building  six  months  he  had  depopulated  a  cage 
full  of  black  snakes,  and  devoured  a  collection 
of  southern  coach- whip  snakes,  and  all  the  large 
specimens  which  the  park  could  spare.  More 
black  snakes  were  ordered,  but,  as  the  cobra 
demanded  four  or  five  of  these  at  a  meal,  the 
situation  became  embarrassing. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  remedy  conditions 
by  an  ingenious  method.  A  black  snake  was 
killed  and  stuffed  full  of  rats,  tmtil  its  diameter 
was  about  six  times  beyond  the  normal,  when 
it  was  cast  into  the  cobra's  quarters. 

After  inspecting  the  morsel  for  some  time, 
the  cobra  began  to  swallow  it  slowly.  It  was 
an  operation  that  constimed  a  full  half  hour, 
and,  after  its  completion,  the  snake's  appear- 
ance demonstrated  that  he  had  enough  to 
satisfy  his  most  voracious  expectations. 

When  valuable  snakes  arrive  at  the  reptile 
house,  and  are  not  apparently  inclined  to  eat, 
they  have  a  certain  length  of  time  in  which  to 
show  signs  of  appetite,  and  then,  if  still  indis- 
posed, compulsory  feeding  is  resorted  to.  Czar- 
ina, the  twenty-five-foot  python  in  the  reptile 
house,  was  allowed  to  fast  five  months  before 
vigorous  meastires  were  used. 

A  force  of  men  were  organized  into  a  python 
squad,  numbering  about  a  dozen  members. 
The  big  snake  was  taken  from  the  cage,  and  a 
number  of  rabbits,  fastened  together  in  a  long 
string,  were  nm  down  the  serpent's  throat  with 
a  bamboo  pole. 
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"  When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel  of  limping 
winter  treads,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  we  begin  to 
think  about  the  garden,  and  the  looking  forward 
to  its  interest  and  beauty  becomes  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  oiu*  existence.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  to  the 
readers  of  these  colunms  in  Current  Literature, 
but  the  following  passage  describes  them  so  well 
that  no  apology  for  quoting  it  is  needed: 

«AIIDCNS W. «.  BOWOOIN THE  ART  INTERCHANGE 

How  much  of  joy  there  is  in  even  a  modest 
garden,  only  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  making  one  can  fully  know.  The  grass,  the 
trees,  the  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  belong  to 
gardens  all  have  a  story  to  tell  the  gardener 
who  lives  with  them  and  studies  them.  The 
making  of  a  garden  signifies  the  harnessing  of 
some  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  driving 
them  along  a  selected  roadway.  The  charm  of 
a  garden  is  as  varied  as  the  seasons,  and  one 
charm  succeeds  another  as  the  spring  merges 
into  summer  and  then  fades  into  autumn.  Even 
in  winter  there  is  preparation  in  a  garden  for 
the  development  of  the  vegetable  life  that 
shall  bloom  amid  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
sighing  of  insects. 

The  gardener  must  be  near  to  nature's  heart 
in  seed-time  and  choose  well  when  he  con- 
signs to  the  ground  the  seeds  containing  the 
germs  of  the  things  that  will  be  if  nature's  re- 
quirements are  complied  with.  And  when  he 
has  done  his  work,  faith  steps  in  and  whispers 
that  all  will  be  well.  The  springtime  in  a 
garden  is  a  wonderful  period.  The  uplifting 
forces  of  countless  grass  blades  pushing  toward 
the  light  silently,  but  with  immense  force  that 
can  at  times  move  rocks,  is  full  of  wonderment 
when  we  stop  to  think  about  it.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  a  garden,  we  are  made  to  realize 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  unseen  agencies 
that  must  work  if  even  the  most  insignificant 
plant  is  to  live  and  grow. 

TWO    KINDS    OF    GARDENING 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gardening:  the  nat- 
uralistic and  the  formal.  The  naturalistic 
takes  nature  as  she  is,  {and  artfully  conceals 
the  art  that  enters  intojthe  garden-J^Wildness 


is  not  permitted  to  run  over- wild,  but  out  of 
natural  conditions  there  is  brought  what  may, 
perhaps,  be  termed  an  untrimmed  garden. 
The  so-called  Alpine,  rock,  bog,  water  and 
subtropical  gardens  belong  to  this  class.  Our 
botanical  gardens  are  generally  of  this  kind! 
In  such  a  garden  there  is  much  opportunity  for 
grouping  the  plants  gracefully  and  harmoni- 
ously. A  garden  so  arranged  as  not  to  be 
restful,  and  which  does  not  suggest  repose, 
misses  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  garden.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  wild  garden. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  formal  garden. 
William  Morris  has  championed  this:  ** Large 
and  small,  the  garden  should  look  both  orderly 
and  rich.  It  should  be  fenced  from  the  outer 
world.  It  should  by  no  means  imitate  the 
willfulness  or  wildnessof  nature,  but  should  look 
like  a  thing  never  seen  except  near  a  house. 
The  formal  garden  is  the  place  for  carefully 
trimmed  hedges,  against  whose  dark  and  rich 
verdure  the  bright  old-fashioned  flowers  may 
glitter  in  the  sun.  In  such  a  garden  there  must 
be  a  careful  balance,  if  not  an  actual  symmetry, 
of  design.  An  outer  inclosure  is,  of  course, 
appropriate,  as  affording  seclusion  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  ramble  therein.  It  is  in  some 
degree  a  protection  for  the  flowers  that  are 
growing  in  it.  It  also  furnishes  a  convenient 
and  very  desirable  background  for  flowers. 
Clearly  defined  divisions  and  subdivisions  and 
other  ornamental  features  well  serve  to  empha- 
size the  various  centers  of  interest.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  scale  of  the  flower  beds  and  their 
ornamentation  should  harmonize  more  or  less 
with  that  of  the  building.  If  a  terrace  be 
abutted  by  a  bank  of  grass  or  by  a  stone  retain- 
ing wall,  so  much  the  better.  Whatever  form 
the  garden  takes,  it  should  be  kept  entirely 
consistent." 

BE    NOT    DISCOURAGED 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  the  thought 
of  how  much  there  is  to  learn.  The  very  mis- 
takes in  gardening  are  object-lessons  that  are 
academic.  The  birds,  the  bees,  the  very  worms 
work  together  to  the  upbuilding  or  the  down- 
pulling  of  a  garden,  and  when  a  man  pits  him- 


he  realizes  that  a  garden  is  a  grand  teacher. 
Botany  does  not  of  necessity  belong  with  a 
garden,  although  it  does  no  harm  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  science  in  connection  with  it. 
No  hard  and  fast  niles  can  safely  be  laid  down 
as  sure  guides  in  gardening.  A  given  plant 
will  behave  differently  in  different  gardens. 
The  constituents  of  the  soil  may  vary  and  be 
favorable  in  one  case,  and  unfavorable  in  the 
other.  Successful  gardening  signifies  alert- 
ness as  well  as  untiring  watchfulness.  De- 
structive weeds  grow  fast  in  a  garden,  and  they 
must  be  combated.  A  garden  is  not  all  joy, 
but  in  the  modest  one  there  yet  lingers  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  the  first  Eden.  If 
you  have  a  garden,  you  can  also  have  a  sun-dial 
which  fits  in  with  a  garden  very  harmoniously. 
You  can  also  have  roses,  lilies,  hollyhocks, 
asters,  pinks,  ferns,  chrysanthemums,  golden 
rods,  Dutch  tulips,  honeysuckle  vines,  mari- 
golds, violets,  bleeding  hearts,  and  a  whole 
train  of  other  flowers  that  the  botanies  de- 
scribe, but  which,  when  you  grow  them,  have 
an  altogether  different  meaning  to  you.  Any 
of  these  flowers  will  be  many  times  more  beau- 
tiful in  your  own  garden  than  any  botanist  can 
make  them  when  they  are  described  as  science 
prescribes. 

The  taste  for  gardening  has  developed  marvel- 
ously  of  late,  and,  as  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences, 
one  feature  of  this  development  is  noteworthy.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  all  gardeners  to  become,  more  or 
less,  specialists.  You  can  scarcely  go  through  the 
modest  plot  without  its  proud  possessor  calling  your 
attention  to  some  species  of  flower  on  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  bestows  his  fondest  affections  and  great- 
est skill.  One  prides  himself  upon  his  roses,  another 
upon  his  sweet  peas,  another  upon  his  dahlias,  and 
soon.  Thisis  but  natural.  Although  we  may  say  that 
we  love  all  flowers,  yet ,  like  the  man  who  professes  love 
for  all  his  fellows,  we  have  special  favorites.  And  it  is 
wise^  for  the  skill  attained  m  dealing  with  some  one 
species  is  certain  to  increase  the  facility  with  which 
we  cultivate  others.  To  those  who  are  in  love  with 
that  most  delicious  flower,  the  carnation,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  will  have  peculiar  value,  especially  as  it 
is  the  advice  of  an  expert: 

THE  CARNATION.  .EDWIN  LONDSDALE.  .COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

In  order  to  grow  good  carnations,  the  ama- 
teur should  follow  the  methods  of  the  com- 
mercialflonst,  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned. 
The  following  advice  is  given  for  this  purpose. 
In  nearly  all  greenhouses,  whether  belonging 
to  the  commerical  florist  or  the  amateur,  carna- 
tions are  grown  to  be  cut  and  then  to  be  used 
for  home  adornment,  rather  than  to  be  kept 
on  the  plants  until  tbey  show  signs  of  wither- 


tetu-. 

Carnations  are  very  much  more  easily  grown 
than  are  roses, — that  is,  if  clean,  healthy  plants 
are  secured  to  start  with.  In  the  effort  to 
sectu-e  healthy  plants,  it  is  very  much  better  to 
get  stock  in  the  spring  rather  than  in  the  fall. 
If  the  plants  are  shipped  from  a  distance,  the 
smaller  plants  may  be  expected  to  reach  their 
destination  in  better  condition  in  spring  thao 
will  the  larger  field-grown  plants  in  late  summer 
or  fall.  The  larger  plants  frequently  develop 
"stem  rot"  and  other  fungous  diseases  in 
transit  (when  the  disease  germs  are  present). 
The  close  confinement  incidental  to  the  packing 
for  shipment  furnishes  just  the  conditions  for 
the  development  of  many  carnation  diseases. 

In  the  former  time,  carnation  plants  were leit 
growing  outdoors  until  late  in  September,  and 
very  frequently  as  late  as  October,  and  some- 
times, though  not  to  be  recommended  even  in 
those  days,  until  after  there  had  been  a  few 
degrees  of  frost.     A  decided  change  in  the  time 
of  planting  into  their  winter  quarters  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.     Early  in  August,  ior 
some  of  the  choicer  varieties,  is  considered  the 
very  best  time  for  this  work.     It  is  readily 
understood  why  this  should  be  so,  when  we 
remember  that  the  plants  are  better  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  lifting  when  not  si^ 
large   nor   so   deeply   rooted.     Formerly  the 
vigorous-growing    varieties    were    allowed  t«^ 
remain  out  late  in  the  fall  until  the  nights  wen 
cool  and  dewy.     These  were  considered  to  k 
ideal  conditions  for  the  carnation  to  de\^lop 
in,  and  so  they  were  to  produce  large  plants; 
but  the  plants  were  generally  very  succulent 
or    "sappy,'*    consequently    more   susceptible 
to  disease.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  when 
we   consider  that  the  carnation   is  perfectly 
hardy  in   Great   Britain  and   other  parts  "' 
Europe,  the  disease  among  carnations  know:^ 
as  "rust"  may  be  circumvented  by  growin:^ 
the  plants  under  glass,  winter  and  summer 
As  the  carnation  delights  in  much  fresh  air  on 
all   favorable   occasions,    it    has    been   founl 
that  by  early    planting    outdoors    in  sprini.' 
(which  means  after  danger  from  severe  frc'5: 
is  past),  and  the  earlier  lifting  to  winter  qu-ir- 
ters,    much   more   satisfactory  results  are  d)- 
tained. 

ENEMIES 

The  most  troublesome  insects  are  greent's 
and  red  spider.  The  greenfly,  or  aphis,  is  ker* 
in  check  by  thorough  fumigation  w^tb  tnharc.' 
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or  some  of  the  tobacco  compounds.  The  red 
spider  may  be  kept  in  check  by  an  occasional 
thorough  syringing,  directing  the  full  fofCe  of 
the  water  Supply  where  these  little  liiites  af-fe 
getting  in  their  destructive  work.  Its  work 
may  be  recognized  by  the  grayish  appearance 
of  the  leaves.  It  has  been  found  that  plants 
which  have  been  punctured  by  insects  are  more 
likely  to  take  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
carnations  are  subject,  the  disease  germs  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  tissues  of  the  plants 
through  the  apertures  made  by  the  insects. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  we  would  have 
our  plants  comparatively  free  from  diseases  we 
must  strive  to  keep  them  free  from  insects. 
Insects  are  far  more  easily  combated  than  are 
diseases.  I  have  tried  many  of  the  fungicides, 
but  must  confess  with  little  or  no  satisfactory 
results;  whereas,  with  insecticides  applied  with 
intelligence  and  good  judgment,  the  results  are 
generally  satisfactory.  The  best  way,  I  have 
found  in  my  efforts  to  control  diseases  of  plants, 
is  to  keep  the  carnations  free  of  all  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  the  beds  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  soil  lightly  stirred  on  the  surface. 

SOIL    AND    PROPAGATION 

A  word  is  needed  as  to  soil  in  which  to  grow 
carnations.  Any  good  loam  will  answer,  if 
sufficiently  porous  so  that  water  will  pass  away 
freely.  Choose  that  in  which  diseased  carna- 
tions have  not  been  grown.  Persons  who  have 
investigated  the  subject  tell  us  that  the  fungous 
germs  which  cause  *'stem  rot"  remain  active 
in  the  ground  for  several  years.  For  this  dis- 
ease the  sterilization  of  the  soil  (by  baking  or 
steaming  it)  is  said  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
The  sterilizing  of  soil  looks  to  be  a  big  under- 
taking to  anyone  who  has  not  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  some  practical  growers  doubt  the 
advisability  of  the  practise  on  general  prin- 
ciples. While  admitting  that  the  process  may 
kill  disease  germs,  weed  seeds  and  insects  they 
think  that  there  is  danjjer  of  destroying  the 
nitrifying  bacteria  which  fertile  soils  should 
contain.  At  all  events,  to  prevent  disease  is 
better  than  to  eradicate  it. 

The  carnation  is  multiplied  by  means  of  cut- 
tings taken  in  February  and  March.  When  the 
increase  of  stock  is  undertaken,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  only  the  best  cuttings  should  be 
taken  and  those  from  the  most  healthy  plants. 
It  is  understood  that  nearly  all  plants  may  be 
improved  by  selection,  and  carnations  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  aim  should  be  to 
secure  quality  beforei  quantity.  When  plants 
are   done  blooming  in   the   spring,   they  are 


thrown  away.  New  virgin  plants  are  so  much 
better  that  no  florist  keeps  the  old  ones  over, 
even  though  some  uninformed  amateur  may  do 
9b  iidW  diid  then.  Usually  the  amateur  would 
better  buy  liis  pktits  late  in  summer  or  early 
in  the  fall  than  attempt  to  gfoW  them.  Plant 
them  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  good  soil  oil 
your  greenhouse  benches ;  give  good  care ;  pick 
off  the  diseased  leaves ;  fumigate  for  the  green- 
fly; then  gather  the  flowers. 

Some  lovers  of  gardening,  haying  an  eye  rather 
to  the  useful  than  to  the  beautiful,  are  specialists 
in  fruits.  Such  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
record  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Lovers  of  melons,  it  would  seem,  may  look  forward 
to  enjoying  that  luscious  fruit  for  a  much  longer 

feriod  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  usual, 
t  is  curious  to  recall  that  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in 
1834^  spoke  of  these  winter  melons,  in  his  account 
of  his  travels  in  Turkestan.  Speaking  of  the  late 
melons  of  that  country,  he  says:  "Those  which 
ripen  in  the  autumn  nave  exceeded  four  feet  in 
circumference.  One  has  a  notion  that  what  is  large 
cannot  be  delicate  or  high-flavored;  but  no  fruit  can 
be  more  luscious  than  the  melon  of  Bokhara,  nor 
do  I  believe  their  flavor  will  be  credited  by  anyone 
who  has  not  tasted  them.  The  winter  melon  is  of  a 
dark  green  color,  called  Kara  koobuk,  and  said  to 
surpass  all  the  others."  The  introduction  of  such 
into  this  country  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than 
a  very  acceptable  boon. 
EXPERIMENT!  WITH  WINTER  MELONS. . .  CHICARO  EVENIN8  POST 

It  was  in  1888  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment first  introduced  to  America  foreign  melon 
seed.  Professor  E.  N.  Hansen  was  sent  to 
Russia  to  collect  the  finest  sample  seeds  of  the 
melon  that  he  could  find.  Upon  his  return, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  decided  to  place  a 
quantity  of  the  seeds  in  the  hands  of  S.  F. 
Brown,  whose  reputation  as  a  horticulturist 
and  winter-melon  grower  had  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department.  The  melon 
which  Mr.  Brown  had  grown  so  successfully 
prior  to  1888  was  named  the  Eden.  He  made 
such  a  commercial  success  of  his  fruit  that  the 
traveling  public  began  to  demand  it,  and  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Road  soon  commenced 
serving  the  melons  in  their  eatin|:-houses  and 
on  their  dining-cars.  They  grew  in  such  favor 
that  the  leading  hotels  and  restaurants  began 
placing  their  orders  for  them. 

There  were  three  varieties  of  the  seeds  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown.  Two  were  musk- 
melons  and  the  third  a  watermelon.  The  first 
of  the  former  was  known  as  and  is  now  called 
the  No.  114  Khiva,  and  the  second  the  E.  N. 
Hansen  116  Khiva.  The  naming  of  the  water- 
melon was  left  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  called  it 
the  King  and  Queen .  He  has  such  an  exalted 
opinion  of  it  that  he  offers  §100  for  a  pound  of 


mercial  point  of  view,  as  the  King  and  Queen. 
As  yet  no  one  has  secured  the  premium. 

The  Russian  seeds  produced  an  exceptionally 
fine  muskmelon.  In  flavor  they  are  more 
acceptable  than  the  summer  kind;  far  more 
attractive  from  an  exterior  view,  and  grow  in 
weight  to  twenty-five  pounds.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  melons  is  that  their  luscious 
flavor  does  not  deteriorate  as  they  increase  in 
size,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  summer  fruit. 
The  beauty  of  the  winter  melons  is  that  they 
are  in  their  prime  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when 
the  snow  covers  the  Northern  States,  and  na- 
ture hibernates  with  the  thermometer  in  close 
proximity  to  zero- 

The  seeds  are  planted  about  May  i.  As  it 
requires  only  about  loo  days  for  the  melons  to 
develop,  some  of  them  ripen  on  the  vines  by 
August  1.  The  major  portion  of  the  crop, 
however,  has  to  ripen  after  being  picked.  The 
date  of  their  ripening  depends  entirely  upon 
the  temperature  in  which  they  are  stored.  If 
deposited  in  a  cool  place  they  will  not  ripen 
much  before  the  first  of  the  year.  If  the  melons 
are  desired  for  an  earlier  market,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  them  in  a  room  of  a  living 
heat.  Such  a  temperature  will  place  them  in 
condition  for  the  table  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  above  furnishes  another  proof,  in  additirm  to 
the  many  already  existing,  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  life  of  the  world, 
and  a  good  instancjD  of  the  way  in  i\'hich  widening 
knowledgeistumedtoman's  ad  vantage.  Similarly^ 
the  next  passage  will  reveal  a  state  of  thinjjs  which 
the  ordinary  reader  would  carcely  suspect  from 
the  usual  descriptions  of  Alaska.  The  testimony 
to  the  interests  of  the  Alaskan  flora  is  given  by 
Mrs,  Volney  T.  Hoggatt: 
WILD  FL0WEH1  OF  AUtKA  WASHINfiTOfl  STAR 

People  who  have  never  visited  the  territory 
of  Alaska  and  are  not  familiar  with  its  resources 
and  conditions  generally,  arc  naturally  a  little 
incredulous  when  we  speak  of  the  soil  and  the 
botanical  conditions.  As  rnany  as  i  ^o  varie- 
ties of  wild  flowers  have  been  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nome,  between  the  sixty-sixth  and  six- 
ty-fourth parallels  of  North  Latitude,  along  the 
coast  of  Bering  Sea.  I  have  spent  hours  and 
days  among  the  hills  and  lowlands  gathering 
the  little  waxen-petaled  flowers — of  every  tint 
and  color — so  beautiful  and  dainty  in  texture 
and  color  that  they  seemed,  as  you  studied 
them,  as  if  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  had  but 
merely  touched  them  and  left  the  blushes  of  love 
messages  upon  their  petals.  I  have  walked 
miles  upon  the  driftwood,  along  the  overflow  of 


white  lily  with  shell-like  tinted  center,  with  these 
same  long  rubbery  stems,  which  grow  along  the 
water's  edge. 

The  foothills  and  lowlands  that  slope  down 
to  the  sea,  through  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  are  veritable  gardens  of  wild 
flowers,  mosses,  ferns,  etc.  The  reindeer  moss 
is  the  moss  upon  which  the  reindeer  subsists; 
it  takes  the  place  of  grass  and  gn"ows  every- 
where in  abundance.  It  is  of  a  silvery  gray 
and  various  shades  of  green,  turns  gray  after 
frost,  but  remains  nutritious.  This  moss  forms 
beds  everywhere  for  the  wild  flowers  and  ferns. 
(The  "Reindeer  Moss'*  is  not  a  true  moss,  but 
a  lichen,  Ciadonia,  or  Cenomyce^  ran^tjertna, 
it  is  fovmd  in  Scotland,  and  is  the  badge  of  the 
Macken^ies.)  As  you  wander  through  the  low- 
lands, following  the  small  streams  toward  the 
niaiestic  Sawtooth  range,  with  its  snow- while 
caps  forming  a  backj^round  to  the  soft  old  greer 
of  the  fotJthills  below,  covered  with  wild  flowers, 
you  sec  a  picture  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Among  these  foothills,  flowers  are  to  be  found 
in  extraordinary  abundance,  the  white  and  blue 
violet,  sweet  Williams,  bluebells,  lilies-of-tbe- 
valley,  buttercups,  marguerites  as  large  an"! 
beautiful  as  the  cultivated  ones.  The  tall 
forget-me-not  in  the  rich,  delicate  blue,  and  the 
white,  can  be  found  by  the  acre.  These,  to  mj 
mind,  arc  the  most  bewildering! y  beautiful  of 
all.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  ferns* 
also — the  maidenhair  fern,  the  broad  leaf,  the 
old  woods*  fern.  etc.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  , 
little  delicate  flower  that  pops  its  head  up  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  birds  begin  their  song—  , 
only  not  so  early  in  Alaska  as  in  more  moderalf 
climates  where  they  havt^  early  springs--but  ;i 
barely  waits  until  the  snow  disappears.  Y.*u 
will  find  one  here  and  there,  where  \^er  the  sun**^ 
full  rays  touch  the  earth.  The  indoor  plaTif^ 
and  cultivated  plants  thrive  w^elL  They  c^iH 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  homes  of  those  wb 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  take  with  them  int* 
this  country  a  few  sprouts  or  seeds.  Thv 
experiment  of  cultivation  of  flowers  has  prowJ^ 
successful  and  interesting. 

Doubtless  we  shall  soon  have  a  scientific  accoun: 
of  the  flora  of  Alaska^  and  few  things  can  ht  m^^ 
i  n  t  eresti  n  g.  TU  c  1  c  ss  kn  own  Crypt  ogamia  are  cct 
tain  to  be  the  roost  abundant,  for  lich<*ns  and  mo^«c 
have  been  found  far  buyond  thf  limits  of  the  flower- 
ing plants.  For  instance,  a  lichen,  Lei:idea  ^* 
graph  if  a,  and  a  moss,  Splachnum  aH^ustaittm,  btv- 
been  met  with  at  Melville  Island,  ii  thi^  Far  N^jrli 
while  another  lichen,  (Jstwo  fiiscujitt,  has  been  gi^^ 
crcd  on  Deception  Island  in  the  Antarctic  re^^^t^^ 
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The    ^    True  >    Captain    ^    Kidd 

By    John    D.    Champlin,   Jr>* 


William  Kidd  was  a  Scotchman,  a  native, 
it  is  probable,  of  Greenock.  Of  his  early  life 
almost  nothing  is  known.  We  hear  of  him 
first  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1689,  as  captain  of  a 
privateer  in  the  war  with  France.  He  made 
himself  so  useful  in  this  capacity,  and  proved 
so  brave  and  able  as  a  seaman,  that  he  won  the 
applause  of  the  general  in  command. 

In  1 69 1  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York 
declared  that  *'Captain  William  Kidd,  for  his 
many  good  services  rendered  the  province  (in 
attending  with  his  vessel  to  guard  against 
enemies  and  pirates),  deserves  to  be  suitably 
rewarded,"  and  on  the  14th  of  May  following 
ordered  £150  to  be  paid  to  him. 

At  this  period  the  sea  swarmed  with  free 
sailors.  The  war  with  France  had  set  afloat  a 
great  number  of  privateers,  many  of  whom 
had  turned  pirates  in  earnest,  attacking  all 
flags  without  distinction.  Most  of  the  colonial 
ports  received  these  corsairs  and  shared  in  their 
spoils.  Even  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York 
was  more  than  suspected  of  complicity  with 
them.  Their  principal  rendezvous  was  in 
Madagascar,  where  a  brisk  trade  soon  sprang 
up,  the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Providence 
exchanging  rum,  powder  and  lead  for  their  ill- 
gotten  spoils.  Large  fortunes  were  made  in 
this  trafHc. 

»-'  In  1695,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York  in  place 
of  Fletcher.  He  did  not  receive  his  com- 
mission, however,  until  1697;  so  Fletcher  re- 
tained the  office  until  April,  1698,  when  Bella- 
mont arrived  in  New  York.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  as  Governor,  in  1695,  Bellamont 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  effort  to 
suppress  piracy  and  the  piratical  trade  of  the 
colonies.  He  asked  the  government  to  send 
out  a  frigate  against  the  corsairs,  but  the  re- 
quest was  declined  on  account  of  the  war  with 
France.  The  Earl  then  determined  to  fit  out  a 
private  vessel. 

Kidd  was  in  London  at  this  time,  in  com- 
mand of  the  brigantine  Antigoa,  Robert 
Livingston,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  that 
name,  who  had  become  personally  interested  in 
Bellamont's  scheme,  suggested  Kidd  to  the 
Governor  as  the  proper  man  to  command  such 
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a  vessel.     Bellamont  took  his  advice,  and  Kidd 
was  engaged. 

The  ship  Adventure  Galley  was  bought, 
but  it  took  longer  to  fit  and  equip  her 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  moneys  were 
not  all  paid  within  the  time  specified.  On 
the  20th  of  February  of  the  following 
year,  1696,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
the  contract  should  stand  in  force,  not- 
withstanding that  the  terms  had  not  been 
complied  with.  At  this  date,  however,  the 
full  amount  had  been  paid  in,  the  commissions 
had  been  obtained  by  Bellamont,  and  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail.  Kidd  had  two  commissions, 
one  to  cruise  as  a  privateer  against  the  French, 
the  other  against  pirates. 

Some  time  in  May,  1696,  Kidd  fell  in  with 
a  small  French  fishing  vessel,  called  a  "bunker," 
bound  for  Newfoundland,  which  he  captured 
and  carried  into  New  York,  where  he  arrived, 
he  says,  about  the  4th  of  July.  The  prize  was 
condemned  and  sold,  and  the  Adventure  Galley 
was  provisioned  with  the  proceeds. 

Kidd  at  once  set  about  drumming  up  a  crew, 
in  which  he  met  with  little  difficulty.  Fletcher 
writes:  "Many  fiockt  to  him  from  all  parts, 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  necessitous,  in 
expectation  of  getting  vast  treasure."  **A 
great  part  of  them  are  of  this  province,"  says 
Fletcher;  but  some  were  from  New  Jersey. 
Governor  Hamilton  of  that  colony,  in  response 
to  Fletcher's  request  for  men  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fense of  Albany,  then  threatened  by  the  French 
and  liidians,  says,  after  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  recruits,  "Several  of  our 
youth  have  gone  aboard  Captain  Kidd." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  apprehension, 
even  then,  that  Kidd  would  not  be  able  to 
control  his  men.  Thus  Fletcher  writes:  "It 
is  generally  believed  here  they  will  have 
money  pr.  fas  aut  nefas,  that  if  he  misse  of  the 
design  intended  for  which  he  has  commission, 
'twill  not  be  in  Kidd's  power  to  govern  such 
a  hord  of  men  under  no  pay." 

On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1696,  the 
Adventure  Galley  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  crew  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  men,  only  seventy  of  whom  had 
been  shipped  in  England.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  her.     More  than  a  year 


aixer  ner  aepan^ure  sinister  rumors  oegan  to  oe 
whispered  about;  and  at  last  it  was  asserted 
openly  that  Kidd  had  adopted  the  trade  which 
he  had  been  sent  out  to  suppress.  Some  said 
he  had  turned  pirate  voluntarily,  others  that 
he  had  been  forced  by  his  men  against  his 
will.  In  1698  came  news  that  he  had  taken 
a  large  ship  called  the  Quidah  Merchant,  and 
with  her  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.  The 
government,  satisfied  of  Kidd's  malfeasance, 
sent  out  instructions  to  the  commanders 
of  the  East  Indian  squadron  and  of  other 
squadrons  "to  make  it  their  particular  care 
to  ptirsue  and  seize  the  Adventure  Galley**; 
and  strict  orders  were  given  that  no  prom- 
ise of  pardon  should  be  made  to  Kidd  in 
case  of  his  capture.  Secretary  Vernon  ap- 
prised Bellamont  and  the  other  colonial 
governors,  under  date  of  the  23d  of  November, 
that  such  orders  had  been  given.  On  the  5  th 
of  December,  1698,  the  Governor-General  of 
Surat  wrote  to  the  East  India  Company  that 
Kidd  was  not  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  where  he  was;  but  *'I  presume  he  is 
gone  with  the  Quidah  Merchant  to  Mada- 
gascar or  the  West  Indies,  his  ship  being  very 
leaky  and  crazy."  In  the  spring  of  1699  it 
was  proposed  to  send  out  a  special  squadron 
to  the  East  Indies,  under  command  of  Captain 
Warren,  to  break  up  the  haunts  of  the  pirates. 

While  these  efforts  were  making  for  his  cap- 
ture, Kidd  suddenly  appeared,  in  June,  1699, 
in  Delaware  Bay,  in  a  small  sloop  called  the 
St.  Antonio,  manned  by  about  forty  men.  He 
communicated  with  the  shore  at  a  place 
called  the  Horekills  and  obtained  supplies  from 
the  people,  many  of  whom  went  on  board  of  his 
vessel.  After  a  short  stay  there  he  sailed  up 
the  coast,  around  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
and  up  the  Sound  into  Oyster  Bay,  where  he 
landed  and  despatched  a  message  to  New 
York,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  one  James 
Emott,  a  lawyer.  Emott  arrived  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  Kidd  took  him  on  board  and  sailed 
for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  put  him  ashore  with 
instructions  to  go  to  Boston,  where  Bellamont 
then  was,  and  try  to  make  terms  for  him. 

Emott  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  13th  of 
June,  and  went  at  once  to  Bellamont,  "late  at 
night."  He  represented  that  Kidd  was  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  of 
which  he  first  heard  on  his  arrival  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  he  had  been  farced  by  his 
men,  who  locked  him  in  his  cabin  while  they 
committed  depredtitions.  which  statements  he 
gould  prove  by  many  witnesses,  Hmott  also 
to    Bellamont    two    '"Fnpj;^^    passes/' 


wnicn  jK^iaa  aiiegea  were  louna  on  ooara  01  two 
Moorish  ships  that  he  took  in  the  Indian  seas. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June,  Bellamont  sent  Emott 
back,  accompanied  by  Duncan  Campbell,  the 
postmaster  of  Boston,  "a  Scotchman  as  well 
as  Kidd  and  his  acquaintance.**  The  latter 
was  instructed  to  promise  Kidd  a  pardon 
"if  he  could  prove  himself  as  innocent  as 
Emott  said  he  was.*'  They  put  off  from 
Rhode  Island  in  a  sloop  and  boarded  Kidd 
about  three  leagues  from  Block  Island.  Camp- 
bell says  there  were  but  sixteen  men  on  Kidd's 
sloop. 

Kidd  told  Campbell  the  same  story  sub- 
stantially that  Emott  had  carried  to  Boston, 
and  requested  him  to  intercede  with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  behalf.  He  still  protested  his 
innocence,  and  laid  all  blame  on  his  men,  over 
ninety  of  whom,  he  said,  had  mutinied  and 
deserted  him  in  Madagascar. 

On  the  19th  of  June  Bellamont  again  sent 
Campbell  to  Kidd,  this  time  with  a  letter, 
couched  in  the  same  ambiguous  terms  as  his 
previous  message.  Kidd  was  evidently  satisfied 
by  it  that  the  Governor  was  acting  in  good 
faith,  for  he  returned  an  answer,  dated  *Trom 
Block  Island  Road,  on  board  the  sloop  St. 
Antonio,  June  the  24th,  1699,"  informing  him 
of  his  intention  of  going  into  Boston.  Kidd 
also  sent  by  Campbell  several  jewels  as  presents 
to  Lady  Bellamont.  Of  this,  Bellamont  says, 
he  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance,  but  his  wife 
showed  them  to  him  at  once.  With  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  she  was  told  to  keep  them 
for  the  present. 

Kidd  arrived  in  Boston  on  Saturday,  the  first 
day  of  July.  Bellamont  received  him  coolly. 
He  writes:  **I  would  not  speak  to  him  except 
before  witnesses.  I  thought  he  looked  very 
guilty."  On  the  3d  of  July,  Bellamont  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  him  and  the 
Council,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  give  an 
account  of  himself.  Kidd  asked  for  time  to 
write  a  narrative,  declaring  that  his  journal  had 
been  taken  from  him  and  destroyed  at  St 
Marie's,  in  Madagascar,  by  ninety-seven  of  his 
men,  who  deserted  him  there.  This  was 
granted  him;  but  Bellamont  avers  that  Kidd 
trifled  with  him  and  the  Council  on  the  three 
or  four  occasions  when  he  was  under  examina- 
tion, and  that  he  was  impertinent.  He  also 
says  that  Campbell  and  Livingston  (wb' 
posted  from  Albany  when  he  heard  tliat  K^Io 
had  come)  *' began  to  embeKxk*  some  of  tie 
cargo/* 

On  Thursday^  July  6,  Bellamont  he«rd  ibJi 
Kidd  t|esignec}  to  present  his  wife  with  iCt,o©a 
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in  gold  dust  and  ingots;  but  **I  spoiled  his 
compliment  by  ordering  him  arrested  and 
committed  that  day."  When  he  was  "taken 
by  the  constable,  it  happened  to  be  by  the 
door  of  my  lodging,  and  he  rushed  in  and  came 
running  to  me,  the  constable  after  him." 

Kidd  lay  in  jail  in  Boston  until  the  spring 
of  1700,  when  he  and  his  men  were  sent  to 
England  in  the  Advice  frigate.  On  the  8th 
of  April  the  King  notified  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Kidd  had  arrived  and  that  he  had 
ordered  a  yacht  sent  to  the  Downs  to  bring 
him  up.  He  was  consigned  at  once  to  New- 
gate Prison,  where  he  lay  until  the  following 
spring. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1701,  all  papers  re- 
lating to  Kidd  were  ordered  to  be  brought  before 
the  House;  and  on  the  20th  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  and  to  re- 
port on  them.  On  the  24th  was  presented  the 
petition  of  "Cogi  Baba,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Armenians,  inhabitants  of  Chulta, 
the  suburb  of  Spahaw,  and  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Persia.  The  petitioners  freighted  a 
ship,  called  the  Karry  Merchant,  from  Surat 
to  Bengal  and  return.  That  she  went  to 
Bengal,  where  the  petitioners  loaded  her  to 
the  value  of  400,000  rupees,  besides  40,000, 
the  cost  of  the  ship;  all  of  which  was  taken 
and  carried  away  by  Captain  Kidd." 

On  the  31st  of  May,  Kidd  was  again  brought 
before  the  House,  at  his  own  request,  but 
merely  made  a  personal  explanation,  and  was 
remanded  to  Newgate. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1701,  William  Kidd  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  mtwder 
and  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  With  him  were 
arraigned  Nicholas  Churchill,  James  Howe, 
Robert  Lamley,  Willam  Jenkins,  Gabriel 
Loffe,  Hugh  Parrot,  Richard  Barlicom,  Abel 
Owens  and  Darby  MuUins  for  piracy. 

Kidd  was  tried  first  for  the  murder  of  Will- 
iam Moore,  gunner  of  the  Adventure  Galley, 
He  asked  for  counsel,  but  was  refused.  He 
declined  to  challenge  any  of  the  jurors.  There 
wiere  but  two  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
Joseph  Palmer,  mariner,  swore  that  Kidd 
struck  Moore  over  the  head  with  an  iron-bound 
bucket,  on  board  the  Galley,  off  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  that  he  died  the  next  day. 
Robert  Bradinham,  surgeon  of  the  Adventure 
Galley^  did  not  see  the  blow  struck,  but  said 
the  skull  was  fractured,  and  that  Moore  died 
from  it. 

Owens,  Barlicom,  and  Parrot  testified  that 
the  men  were  mutinous  at  the  time.  Barli- 
ppm  said  AJoofe  wa§  one  who  insiste4  c>»  tak- 


ing the  Loyal  Captain,  and  was  mutinous  be- 
cause Kidd  would  not  permit  it.  Parrot  said 
Kidd  told  the  men  when  they  rose  in  arms 
about  it,  "If  you  desert  the  ship,  you  shall 
never  come  back,  and  I  will  force  you  into 
Bombay." 

When  Kidd  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to 
say,  he  replied,  **It  was  not  designedly  done, 
but  in  my  passion,  for  which  I  am  heartily 
sorry." 

The  jury  were  out  an  hour  only,  and  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

On  the  next  day  Kidd  and  the  nine  others 
were  tried  for  "Piracy  and  Robbery  on  a  Ship 
called  the  Quidah  Merchant,** 

The  only  witnesses  against  them  were 
Bradinham  and  Palmer,  who  testified  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  the  ship  and  the  divis- 
ion of  the  property.  They  also  said  that 
Kidd  gave  Culliford  the  great  guns,  and  swore 
he  would  not  meddle  with  him. 

Kidd  said  that  he  could  make  no  defense 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  send  for  witnesses  and 
papers;  that  Bellamont  had  kept  back  his 
papers.  The  Quidah  Merchant  was  under  a 
French  commission,  which  Bellamont  then 
had.  He  could  not  condemn  his  prizes,  be- 
cause his  trew  mutinied.  He  denied  that  he 
gave  any  guns  to  Culliford,  and  said  he  was 
never  on  board  his  ship. 

The  jury  were  out  a  half  an  hour,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Kidd, 
Churchill,  Howe,  Loffe,  Parrot,  Owens,  and 
Mullins.  Lamley,  Jenkins,  and  Barlicorn  were 
found  not  guilty. 

Kidd  and  his  companions  were  then  tried 
on  four  other  counts — of  taking  coffee,  pro- 
visions, and  rigging  from  Moorish  vessels, 
with  the  same  result. 

After  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed, 
Kidd,  said:  "My  Lord,  it  is  a  very  hard  sen- 
tence. For  my  part,  I  am  the  innocentest 
person  of  them  all,  only  I  have  been  sworn 
against  by  perjured  persons." 

William  Kidd  and  the  above-named  six 
persons,  who  were  found  guilty  with  him, 
were  hanged 'at  Execution  Dock,  London, 
three  days  after  sentence.  May  12,  '701. 
With  them  were  executed  Robert  Hickman 
and  John  Eldridge,  who  were  condemned  also 
for  piracy.  Kidd,  under  ordinary  ircum- 
stances,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  bold 
adventurer,  with  a  reputation  no  worse  than 
that  of  a  modem  filibuster ;  but  fate  was  against 
him,  and  he  suffered  not  only  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  the  worse  penalty  of 
being  branded  for  all  time  as  a  criminal. 


Before  Homer:  Sea  Power  and  the  Odyssey 
=— — ^=  By  W.  M.  Fullerton  =—-=== 


The  following  article  is  a  reyiew*  of  a  striking 
book  by  M.  Victor  B^rard,  entitled  The  Phoenicians 
and  the  Odyssey.  The  results  obtained  by  M. 
B6rard  in  applying  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece 
his  science  ot  topology  are  startling  and  yet  seem  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  probability.  -^  ^ 

Who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece? 
Who,  precisely,  were  the  combatants  in  the 
Trojan  War,  if  indeed  there  was  a  Trojan  War? 
And  what,  later  on,  were  these  extraordinary 
shifts  of  population,  these  migrations  of  which 
we  hear  the  rumblings  as  of  marching  feet,  but 
nothing  more? 

Nation  after  nation  went  up  and  down  the 
bright  Mediterranean  coast  in  peaceful  com- 
merce or  in  pirate  conquest,  founding  station 
after  station,  dropping  from  port  to  port, 
bringing  news  from  neighboring  lands,  and 
new  products  and  the  seeds  of  thought. 

During  the  period  of  restless  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  bordering  countries  of  that 
inland  sea,  a  process  which,  until  M.  B6rard, 
those  who  write  our  histories  had  taken  into 
no  adequate  account,  people  from  the  East, 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands, 
or  from  Egypt ;  people  who  had  been  in  contact 
with  more  Eastern  nations  still,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians,  and  the  Egyptians — any  one 
or  all  in  one — sailing  westward,  finally,  there- 
fore, found  themselves  just  off  the  Hellenic 
coast,  and,  beating  for  anchorage,  caught 
glimpse  of  but  two  desirable  spots:  the  great 
re-entrant  Saronic  Gulf,  broken  up  cosily  into 
sheltered  roadsteads  and  pretty  harbors  by  the 
green  islands,  and  the  deep  but  narrower  inden- 
tation of  the  Gulf  of  Argolis.  These  consid- 
erations illustrate  only  vaguely  a  method 
which,  in  the  hands  of  M.  B6rard,  has  shown 
itself  one  of  the  most  astonishing  instruments 
of  penetration  of  the  past  that  human  inge- 
nuity has  invented.  The  namd  of  this  magic 
pickaxe  is  topology,  and  a  clue  to  its  virtue 
may  be  had  in  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
topology  is  not  synonymous  with  topography, 
but  bears  the  same  relation  to  topography  as 
geology  does  to  geography.  M.  B^rard  is  the 
first  to  systematize,  in  elaborate  application 
to  the  Mediterranean  world,  an  idea  with 
which  a  certain  public  has  already  been  famil- 

*Prom  The  Conitiill  Maffasine. 


iarized  by  M.  Desmoulins*  expression,  "social 
geography."     His  method,  as  justified  in  his 
book,  is  the  new  instrument — novum  organon— 
supplementing  archaeology,  the  rash  general- 
izations   of    which    he    castigates    amusingly. 
He  deciphers  the  palimpsest  of  philologic  and 
ethnologic   strata,   laying  the   foundations  of 
modem  history  (which,  says  he,  begins  with 
the    Medic    Wars),    while    offering  once  and 
again  a  triumphant  example  of  the  utility  of 
working  hypotheses  in  the  march  of  science. 
He  begins,  for  instance,  by  the  assertion  that 
command  of  the  sea,  thalassocratie,  m\ist  have 
been  always  a  Mediterranean  fact.     This  fact 
was  *'so"  because  it  camiot  have  been  other- 
wise.    Where  he.  becomes  admirable  and  orig- 
inal is  in  his  method  of  proof  that  this  self- 
evident  truth  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  scientific 
fact.     For,  pursuing  his  theme,  he  shows  how 
such  a  thalassocracy  deposits,  always  in  the 
same  spots  (the  configuration,  climate,  winds, 
and    fauna    and    flora   of   the    Mediterranean 
remaining  virtually  identical)  the  relics  of  its 
reign,  the  debris  of  its  civilization ;  so  that  we 
have  successive  layers  of  tell-tale  signs,  names, 
and  words,  still  subsisting  at  the  points  where 
the  d  priori  laws  of  topology  show  us  in  advance 
that  the  dominant  races  were  bound  to  leave 
their  mark  as  sea  powers. 
Hear  him,  pages  28,  29: 

The  results  of  the  application  of  topology  and 
toponyTny  to  historical  questions  will  have  a  general 
value;  that  is  to  say,  if  properly  applied  to  any  given 
point,  the  discoveries  thus  made  will  be  valid  for  all 
other  sites  of  the  same  epoch.  The  methods  of  both 
these  sciences  are  based,  in  fact,  upon  immutable 
laws;  they  start  from  present  or  future  experience 
to  go  back  to  the  facts  of  the  past ;  the  Mediterra- 
nean of  to-day  explains  the  Mediterranean  of  forty 
centuries  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centun*  tbf 
English  have  gained  control  of  the  Mediterranear 
traffic.  Their  marine  and  commercial  terms,  their 
merchandise  and  habits,  their  zneasurements  and 
methods  of  navigation  hare  made  their  wav  frcr 
Gibraltar  to  Port  Said.  The  Mediterranean  o( 
to-day  holds,  as  though  in  suspension,  these  Englis^ 
materials,  which  one  day  yml  be  depoated  irx 
become  sediment,  when  some  other  power— Ger 
man,  French,  or  Italian — will  have  taken  the  kaii 
This  English  layer  will  cover  nearly  everywhere  th: 
French  formations  of  the  eighteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centimes.     The   Prankish    ikalassocraiit  of 


orn  wen  explored.  The  Italians  had  a  monopoly 
for  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  French.  A  tnick 
Italian  layer  is  still  visible  at  certain  points.  In 
their  turn  the  Italians  had  the  Arabs  as  predecessors. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  Arab  thalassocratie^  which 
lasted  three  or  four  centuries,  is  almost  tmknown  to 
^,  not  for  want  of  documents  but  for  want  of  study 
and  exploration.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Byzantine 
layers  which,  under  the  thin  Arab  leaf,  lead  us  to  the 
<^ense,  compact  and  uniform  banks  of  the  Romans 
and  Greeks. 

But  study  this  Greco-Roman  stratum,  and  in  the 
oldest  layers  you  will  recognize,  even  after  a  super- 
ficial examination,  remains  that  are  not  contempo- 
raneous with  the  mass,  which,  furthermore,  have 
not  glided  there  from  a  subsequent  deposit,  but 
must  have  come  from  a  still  older  layer.     They  are 
either  names  of  places  that  no  Greek  or  Latin 
etyraologv  can  explain — Ida,    Samos,    Korinthos, 
Salamis.Rheneia,  Kasos,  Massicus,  Cumae,  (Enotria, 
etc.;  or  positions  of  towns  contrary  to  all  the  theo- 
nes  of  the  Greeks— Tiryns,  Chalcedon,  Astypalaea, 
etc ;  or  political  systems,  amphictyonies  of  seven 
i^rts,  neither  the  model  nor  key  of  which  is  given  by 
'^reek  policy;  or  trade  routes  formerly  followed  by 
*^^o^  not  what  caravans  nor  for  what  traffic,  and 
joandoned,  it  would  seem,  from  the  day  when  the 
'reek  people,  master  of  its  destinies,  became  con- 
•Jous  of  its  own  needs  and  had  the  free  disposal  of 
s  forces;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  Odysseian 
JJte  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  or  the  legendary  route 
neseus)  from  Troezen  to  Marathon.     If,  incited 
wese/acts,  you  seek  further  light  in  the  oldest 
^graphical  document  of  the  Greeks,  I  mean  the 
yssey,  you  will  there  soon  find  the  same  words 
^  tbe  same  incomprehensible  phenomena.     The 
^S  ^°^^^'  habits,  conceptions,  and  theories  of 
Odyssey  do  not  seem  to  be  Greek.     The  poem 
feast  fuU  of  reminiscences  that  seem  to  be  ante- 
^K  because  they  are  anti-Hellenic,  contrary 
^  we  know  of  the  Greek  language,  thought,  life, 
^i^lization.     Underlying  the  formations  of  the 
'cal  epoch,  topology,  toponymy  and  the  study 
'  Odyssey  oblige  us  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
'  o/der  layer,  of  a  thalassocracy  anterior  to 
■  navigation. 

^^dy.  in  his  De  VOrigine  des  Cultes 
'^w  (Thorin:  1894).  M.  B6rard,  after 
Amolt  and  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  had 
^  us,  in  discussion  of  the  overland  routes 
Phoenicians,  a  brilliant  and  conclusive 
s^ration  of  the  impact  of  the  Semitic 
^Pon  the  central  cantons  of  the  Felo- 
ns, and  inaugurated  the  method  with 
e  now  triumphs  over  the  Mediterranean 
ole. 

y  he  goes  still  further,  and  proves  that 
ssey  itself,  at  all  events  the  Ulysseide 
IS  but  a  Phoenician  pertplus,  a  Levan- 
»ter's  log^-book,  transposed  in  Greek 
^d  poetic  legends  by  the  Greek  tern- 
He  has  thus  arrived  at  one  of  the 
liant  demonstrations  that  philologic 
ave  ever  ofiFered  us,  namely,  the 
tl  literary    cosmopolitism,  which  M. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  has  never  been  more 
remarkably  exemplified  than  in  the  relations 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Orientals. 

The  search,  then,  of  as  many  ante-Hellenic 
topological  facts  as  possible,  and  the  proof  that 
they  all  reveal  a  Greece  dominated  and  civil- 
ized by  the  foreigner,  or  exploited  by  sea- 
faring peoples  of  Semitic  origin,  is  the  object  of 
this  book.  Its  pages  are  crammed  with  deli- 
cate demonstrations  of  this  fact.  The  demon- 
stration becomes  of  an  extreme  elegance  in  the 
elucidation  of  a  whole  set  of  passages  from  the 
Telemctcheia,  or  the  trip  of  Telemachus  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  These  passages  illustrate  the 
law,  as  M.  B6rard  calls  it,  of  the  "traversed 
isthmus":  a  phrase  that  sums  up  briefly  the 
habit  of  the  primitive  navigators  to  shun  the 
sea  whenever  it  was  possible  to  take  an  over- 
land route.  For  the  sailors  of  the  Odyssey 
the  sea  is  only  the  perilous  path  for  small  craft 
that,  while  easily  beached,  were  as  easily  upset. 
The  law  of  the  traversed  isthmus  lets  us  into 
the  secret  of  a  hundred  mysterious  passages, 
both  in  Homer  and  in  later  texts.  It  tells,  for 
instance,  why  Ilion  was  a  sort  of  inland  pre- 
Hellenic  Byzantium,  for  it  was  built  expressly 
on  the  all  but  obligatory  trade  route  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  West,  coasting  mer- 
chantmen preferring  a  thousand  times  to 
deposit  their  cargo  in  the  Bay  of  Besika,  in  the 
iEgean,  and  to  transfer  it  thence  by  the  plain  of 
the  Scamander,  in  reality  an  isthmus,  to  the 
Bay  of  Koum  Kaleh,  in  the  Dardanelles,  than 
to  risk  the  perils  or  delays,  still  recorded  in  all 
the  pilot  books  of  these  waters,  which  beset  a 
vessel  attempting  to  double  the  Point  of 
Sigeum.  Troy,  therefore  naturally  became 
the  commercial  emporium  between  the  mys- 
terious and  tempestuous  Northern  Sea,  and 
the  calmer  waters  of  the  iEgean.  Its  princes 
were  the  commission  agents  of  all  the  peoples 
of  Northern  Asia,  who  became  their  friends; 
so  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies  as 
given  in  the  Homeric  poems  is,  perhaps,  rig- 
orously exact. 

The  same  law  of  the  traversed  isthmus 
applied  to  the  land  routes  of  the  Peloponnesus 
leads  to  the  most  interesting  discoveries. 
Where  Strabo  walked  with  halting  gait,  M, 
B^rard  strides  quite  sure  of  himself,  identifying 
sites  with  a  happy  facility  which  suggests  that 
Hermes  himself  has  kept  him  company, 
"Give  me  a  boat  and  twenty  rowers,**  says 
Telemachus  at  Ithaca;  **  I  mean  to  go  to  Sparta 
and  to  sandy  Pylos  for  news  of  my  father^ 
Ulysses."     How  did  he  go?    Where  was  Pylos ? 


in  M.  Berard  s  work  the  brilliant  and  conclu- 
sive argument,  supported  by  maps  and  pilot 
charts   and   reproduction  of  plates   from   the 
Expedition  of  the  Morea,   leading  up  to  his 
apparent    challenge    to    the    archaeologists    to 
verify  his  reasoning  by  setting  their  pickaxes 
at   work  in  the  splendid  **Mycenaean"  ruins  of 
Nestor *s    capital.     For    he    has    found    that 
capital;  and  not  only  Pylos,  but  every  detail 
of  the  journey  he  explains,  proving,  by  the  way, 
these  portions  of  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work 
of  a  Court  bard  of  the  Neleid  kings  of  Ionia. 
Read,  then,  his  Book  III,  entitled  Kalypso, 
in  which  he  takes  up  the  Odyssey  properly 
speaking,  the  Return  of  Ulysses.  The  Odysseia 
opens  in  the  island  of  Kalypso,  where  Ulysses 
has  been  seven  years  in  captivity.     Had  this 
island  any  real  existence,  or  is  it  only  a  poetic 
fiction,  a  sailor's  Utopia  and  paradise?     This 
ideal  landing-place,  so  rich  in  springs  of  running 
water,   provided   secondly   with   one   of  those 
caverns  which,  as  M.  B6rard  with  the  help  of 
M.  Maspero  spends  long  pages  in  explaining, 
was  a  veritable  boon  to  the  primitive  sailors  in 
these   waters;   thirdly,    a    port,    which    is    an 
island  port,  but  a  port  of  a  small  island  that 
hugs  the  mainland,  a  state  of  things  which  a 
quantity  of  ingenious  topologic  considerations 
show  to  have  been  an  essential  element  in  a 
coasting    trader's    paradise;  and,    foiuthly,    a 
verdant  isle   where,   too,   there   is  a  look-out 
whence  to  dominate  the  pirate- haunted  sea. 
All  these  characteristics  make,  indeed,  a  virtual 
mariner's  paradise;  and  when  such  a  site  as 
this  is  known  to  the  sailor  you  may  be  sure  he 
will   give   it   a   name.     Now,    in   the   deepest 
strata  of  the  Mediterranean  civilization  what 
philological  fossils  can  we  find  showing  traces 
of  a  Semitic  pre-Hellenic  thalassocracy,  which 
would  have  noted  just  such  characteristics  as 
these  recorded  in  the  Odyssey?    There  are,  for 
instance,  the  three  names,  nis  (hawk),  ntegara 
(cavern),  and  *in  (spring):  and  on  the  coast  of 
Greece,  Megara,  with  its  port  of  Nisa  and  its 
goddess  Ino  (the  White  Goddess),  has  all  along 
puzzled  historians  because  of  the  inexplicable 
commercial  importance  which  it  held  centuries 
before  Athens   came  to  the  fore.     Why  and 
how,  no  one  had  known.     From  a  Greek  point 
of  view,  Megara  never  played  any  rdle  what- 
ever,  yet  the   Greeks  attest  that  once  it  had 
been  mistress  of  the  seas.     What  is  the  mean- 
ing   of    this    pre-Hellenic    grandeur?       Fifty 
learned  but  fascinating  pages  by  M.  B^rard  are 
luired  to  give  the  grounds  of  this  answer. 


who  embarked  at  JNisa;  and  topology  connnns 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  presence  on  this 
coast  of  abundance  of  Greco- Semitic  doubles. 

But  while  Megara,  with  its  cavern,  its 
springs,  its  sea-birds,  its  harbors,  presents  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Homeric  paradise  of 
the  island  of  Kalypso,  and  is  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  Phoenician  sailors,  it  is,  just  the 
sort  of  place,  in  a  word,  for  which  the  great 
primitive  sea-power  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Phoenicians,  was  always  on  the  lookout. 
The  particular  sailor's  paradise  vaunted  in  the 
Odyssey  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  definitely 
localized  as  it  is  faithfully  described. 

^'AAA'  ore  drj  rrfv  yrfffov  a<piHero  TtfXoS^ 
iofjoaVy^    says    the    text,   and    it    adds   that 
the  island  of    Kalypso    is    inhabited    by   the 
daughters  of  the  pernicious  Altas,  who  knows 
the  abysses  of  the  whole  sea,  and  who  alone 
possesses  the  high  columns  reared  'twixt  sky 
and  earth.     Apply,  with  M.  B^rard,  Helbig's 
well-known  principle  of  the  essential  precision 
of  the  Homeric  epithet,  and  control  the  result 
by  the  ingenious  methods  of  topology.     The 
consequence  will  be  the  identification  of  the 
island  of  Peregil,  the  African  Alg6siras,  \rith 
Kalypso,  an  island  that  originally,  no  doubt, 
bore  the  name  of  Ispania   (the  Semitic  ro*'t 
sapan  is  the  exact  equivalent   of   KaXvnrco). 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Phoenician  hegemony 
in  the  Mediterranean  this  island  ceased  to  be 
frequented,  and  the  name  Ispania  floating,  so 
to  say,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  continent,  where,  as  at  Gibraltar, 
the  caverns  riddle  the  coast.     M.  B^rard  thinks, 
for  good  reasons,  which  he  develops  at  length, 
that  the  Latin  versifier  Avienus,  who  translated 
the   Periegesis   of  Dionysius,  may  have  ixsed 
for   his    documentation   the    same   Phoenician 
log-book  as  did  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey. 

Strabo,  after  all,  is  M.  B^rard's  master,  for 
he  said:  ** If  Homer  described  so  accurately  tht 
region  both  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Sea,  it  is 
because  he  had  his  science  from  the   Phoeni- 
cians."   And  the  French  topologist  has  showr* 
that  the  Odyssey  is  subsequent  to  a  vanishe.i 
Phoenician  sea-power,  and  that  the  speech,  the 
habits  and  the  ideas  of  Homeric  sailors   pre- 
served multiple  traces  of  Levantine  influence. 
But  he  goes  still  fiuther,  and  professes  to  pr<_Ax 
that  the  entire  Odyssey  is  mainly  a  witness  o: 
this  Phoenician  influence,  that  Phoenician  f>i'.'' 
charts  were  its  source,  and  that  the  author  «** 
this  Greek  work  was  a  disciple  of  the  Sidoninn 
geographers. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SKIRT  . . . .  J.  E.  S.  . . .  .WEHMINnER  8AZETTE 

(With  apologies  to  Tom  Hood.) 
Skirt,  skirt,  skirt, 
Mode  of  woman's  attire, 
In  it  she  walks  with  footsteps  trite. 
Picking  up  dust  and  mire. 
Sweep,  sweep,  sweep, 
Through  filth,  and  flood,  and  dirt; 
It  needs  must  be,  'tis  fashion's  decree! 
So  she  trails  the  trail  of  the  skirt. 

O   England's  sisters  so  dear! 
O  England's  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  not  yoiu*  dresses  you're  wearing  out. 
But  human  creatures*  lives. 

Germ,  germ,  germ, 
Lurks  in  that  murky  dirt; 
You  carry  to-day  with  a  double  tread 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  skirt. 

Trail,  trail,  trail. 
The  labor  you  never  shirk, 
Through  filthy  flood  and  slush  and  mud, 
Doing  but  scavenger's  work. 

Trail,  trail,  trail, 
Gather  microbes,  as  doctors  assert: 
Fit  style  with  stealth,  'gainst  comfort  and  health, 
This  is  the  song  of  the  skirt. 

HIS   TRIUMPH    CHICA80    RECORD-HERALD 

He  started  in  to  study  law. 

And  got  a  part  of  Blackstone  read; 
Then,  growing  weary,  gave  it  up; 

'Twas  too  exacting,  so  he  said. 
He  thought  he'd  be  a  doctor  next. 

And  gathered  books  with  eager  vim, 
But  very  soon  decided  that 

A  doctor's  life  was  not  for  him. 
"I'll  be  a  preacher,"  he  declared, 

"And  guide  men  into  righteous  ways"; 
But  preaching  seemed  to  lose  its  charm 

Before  he'd  studied  many  days. 
"I'll  write,"  he  proudly  told  his  friends; 

"I'll  be  a  Dickens  or  a  Scott"; 
He  tried,  but  soon  decided  that 

All  books  were  merely  tommy  rot. 
He  turned  from  writing  to  the  brush, 

Deciding  to  ennoble  art, 
But  eave  up  that  sublime  pursuit 

Before  he^d  fairly  got  a  start. 
From  farming  he,  disgusted,  turned 

To  be  a  civil  engineer; 
He  studied  architecture,  and 

Once  thought  he'd  be  a  financier. 
He  had  ^ood  chances  by  the  score. 

But  failed  at  everything  he  tried. 
Because  he  didn't  persevere. 

Because  his  passions  quickly  died. 
Yet  there  was  one  thing  that  he  did 

To  show  that  patient  efforts  win; 
In  coloring  a  meerschaum  pipe 

He  held  his  course  through  thick  and  thin. 


A  THANKLESS  JOR   RALTIMORE  NEWS 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  King 

And  sit  on  a  golden  throne, 
With  rubies  and  diamonds,  and  everything, 

But  not  a  way  of  my  own; 
I  do  not  want  to  have  my  duds 

Put  on  by  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 
And  my  shoes  by  the  Low  Down  Shoe- Viscount, 
And  my  tie  by  the  Chief  Guy  on  Cravats. 
With  the  Lord  High  Fixer  to  screw  my  studs 
And  the  Royal  Brusher  to  brush  my  hats — 
And  a  world  full  of  trouble,  and  any  amount 

Of  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 

And  wheezing  and  squeezing. 

And  hauling  and  mauling. 

And  kicking  and  picking, 

And  howling  and  growling, 

Kow-towing  and  bowing. 

And  tugging  and  slugging, 

And  mixing  and  fixing. 

And  calling  and  bawling. 

And  churning  and  turning. 

Insisting  and  twisting 

From  morning  till  night. 
Till  the  state  of  my  nerves  is  the  essence  of  fright — 

And  I  and  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 
And  the  Shoe- Viscount  and  the  Garter- Knight, 
And  the  Keeper  of  Hose,  and  the  Hauler-Tight, 

And  the  Puller-Up  and  the  Letter-Down, 
And  the  Keeper-in-Chief  of  the  Seegar  Light, 

And  half  of  the  Lords  in  the  Royal  Town. 
Just  finished  the  job,  start  right  away  then 
To  tmdress  me  and  trim  me  for  sleeping  again 

By  rubbing  and  scrubbing. 

And  wheezing  and  squeezing. 

And  hauling  and  mauling. 

And  kicking  and  picking. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 

Till  my  dizzy  head 
Is  allowed  just  a  comfort  of  recess  in  bed! 

So  I  do  not  care  to  be  a  King, 

And  sit  on  a  golden  throne. 
With  rubies  and  diamonds  and  everything, 

But  not  a  way  of  my  own. 

PURSUIT WASHIN8T0N  EVENINQ  STAR 

A  boy  once  chased  a  butterfly;  it  led  him  far  away; 
He  ran  till  he  was  out  of  breath,  until  the  twilight 

gray; 
His  hands  were  torn  with  briars,  and  his  weary 

legs  were  sore — 
And  wnen  he  caught  the  fluttering  thing  he  valued 

it  no  more. 
A  man  once  chased  a  dollar,  and  he  ran  with- might 

and  main, 
Unmoved  by  other  pleasures  and    indifferent   to 

pain. 
And  when  a  glittering  fortune  in  his  grasp  quite 

safely   lay, 
He  said,  "I'll  turn  philanthropist  and  give  it  all 

away!" 
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HERE'S  HOPIKM FRANK  STANTON N.  Y.  PRESS 

Year  aint'  been  the  very  best; — 
Purty  hard  by  trouble  pressed; 
But  the  rough  way  leads  to  rest — 
Here's   hopin'! 

Maybe  craps  wuz  short;  the  rills 
Couldn't  turn  the  silent  mills; 
But  the  light's  behind  the  hills- 
Here's    hoijin'I 

Where  we  plant  roses  sweet 
Thorns  come  up  an'  prick  the  feet; 
But  this  old  world's  hard  to  beat — 
Here's  hopin* ! 

P'r'aps  the  buildin'  that  we  planned 
'Gainst  the  cyclone  couldn't  stand; 
But,  thank  G?od,  we've  got  the  land — 
Here's  hopin'! 

Maybe  flowers  we  hoped  to  save 
Have  been  scattered  on  a  grave; 
But  the  heart's  still  beatin  brave — 
Here's  hopin'! 

That  we'll  see  the  momin'  light; 
That  the  very  darkest  night 
Can't  hide  Heaven  from  our  sight — 
Here's   hopin 'I 

FAITH WASHIN8T0N  EVENING  STAR 

We've  all  got  griefs  that  we're  bound  to  nurse; 
Some  clouds  darken,  but  some  disperse; 
There's  songs  of  sorrow  an*  songs  of  glee; 
World's  no  worse  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  folks  that  lived  in  the  Bible  days 
Had  fights  an*  famines  all  kinds  o'  ways; 
The  things  they  was  called  on  to  control 
Was  rougher  than  runnin*  short  o*  coal. 

An*  some  of  'em  had  to  live  as  slaves 
An*  row  in  galleys  to  wat*ry  graves; 
Them  t)rrants  so  wealthy  an'  unjust 
Did  things  lot  worse  than  to  start  a  trust. 

Of  course,  we've  a  long  way  yet  to  go, 
But  we're  givin*  the  Golden  Rule  a  show; 
An'  this  world,  it  honestly  seems  to  me, 
Is  better  a  heap  than  it  used  to  be. 

THE  RALUR  OF  PIETRO  MASCA8    NEW  YORK  SUN 

Pietro  Mascag  was  an  artis'  gran', 

The  patron  saint  of  the  hand-organ  man. 

Mascag,  he  did  write  him  the  Inter-mez-zo, 
It  may  be  that  signor  has  heard  it?     So! 

An*  Pietro,  he  get  him  so  very  well  known, 
He  Stan',  by  himself,  in  a  class  all  alone. 


Ora-  day  a  vera  rcech  man  from  here, 
wrote  him  a  letter:    "Pietro,  rie^ir, 


Jie 


If  you'll  come  to  this  countree  good  and  queeck, 
I  give  you  say  twenty-fi'  dollar  a  week." 

An  Pietro  write  back:    "Make  it  twenty-seex. 
An*  maybe  I  come  for  a  couple  of  weeks.** 

An*  it  was  arrange*.     He  come  to  this  land, 
They  meet  him  with  flowers  and  shaka  his  hand. 

But  up  comes  a  cop.     He  arrests  Pietro, 
They  all  say,   "Why,  why?"     The  cop  he  don't 
know. 

They  let  him  go  then,  but  take  him  again, 

An'  throw  him  in  jail.     Ah !  the  stone-heiurtcd  men. 

But  soon  he  gets  loose,  but,  eh,  what's  the  use? 
They  arrest  him  again.     Carramb!     Whatexctise? 

You  ask  me  for  why?     Yes,  sir,  an'  I  know 
It  all  on  account  of  that  Inter-mez-zo. 

An'  the  hand-organ  men  who  have  play  him  all  day, 
So  they  say  to  Pietro:    '*  In  jail  you  mus'  stay. 

Or  maybe  you  start  up  some  other  blame  tune^ 
An*  make  us  all  nuts  m  our  head  pretty  soon.' 

PORT  0'  MANY  SNIPS NEW  YORK  TtlRUNE 

"It's  a  sunny,  pleasant  anchorage  is  Kingdom  Come, 
Where  crews  is  always  layin'  aft  for  double-tots  o*  rum, 
*N'  there's  dancin*  'n'  fiddlin'  of  ev'ry  kind  o'  sort — 
It's  a  fine  place  for  sailormen  is  that  there  port. 

*N'  I  wish— 

I  wish  as  I  was  there. 

"The  wind  is  never  nothin'  more  than  jest  light  airs, 
*N'  no  one  gets  belayin '-pinned  'n*  no  one  never 

swears ; 
Yer  free  to  loaf  an*  laze  around,  yer  pipe  atween 

yer  lips, 
Lollin'  on  the  fo'c's'le,  sonny,  lookin*  at  the  ships. 
'N'  I  wish — 
I  wish  as  I  was  there. 

"For  ridin*  in  the  anchorage  the  ships  of  all  the 

world 
Have  got  one  anchor  down  'n*  all  sails  furled; 
All  the  sunken  hookers  'n*  the  crews  as  took  'n'  ditxi 
They  lays  there  merry,  sonny,  swingin*  to  the  tide. 

'N'  I  wish— 

I  wish  as  I  was  there. 

"Drowned  old  wooden  hookers,  green  'wi*  drippin* 
wrack. 

Ships  as  never  fetched  to  port,  as  never  came  back. 

Swmgin*  to  the  blushin'  tide,  dippin*  to  the  swell 

'N'  the  crews  all  sing^n*,  sonny,  beatin"  on  the  i-t^ 
*N'  1   wish^-  i 

f  wish  as  I  w&s  ih*?n?.**  1 
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THE  MID0LE-A8ED  WOMAN .  .8ERALDINE  BONNER .  .'S.  F.  ARQONAUT 

The  passing  of  the  middle-aged  woman  is  a 
fact  that  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
ten  years.  As  long  ago  as  that  a  woman  of 
forty-five  was  looked  upon  as  pretty  well 
advanced,  and  not  generally  regarded  as  the 
object  of  grand  passions  and  universal  admira- 
tion. When  a  mother  had  a  son  at  college,  she 
grew  sober  in  her  dress,  wore  her  hair  smooth, 
and  took  no  interest  in  her  figure.  She  was 
just  one  remove  from  the  rural  English,  who 
think  when  nature  destroys  a  front  tooth  it  is 
sinful  to  seek  to  remedy  the  omission  by 
artifice.  And  when  a  mother  had  a  married 
daughter  and  began  to  see  in  the  offing  grand- 
children looming  up  she  put  on  black,  gave  up 
corsets,  and  began  to  think  the  theater  a  too 
frivolous  amusement. 

These  are  the  women  who  now  look  about 
the  same  age  as  their  daughters.  At  any  place 
where  the  idle  and  fashionable  rich  are  repre- 
sented in  large  numbers,  one  sees  a  few  real  old 
ladies,  venerable  dames  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  a  good  many  young  girls  in  their  teens, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  maids  and  matrons 
who  look  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  range 
from  that  age  to  fifty. 

The  middle-aged  woman  did  not  pass  from 
this  active  and  attractive  sphere  without  a 
struggle.  Youth  is  not  thus  prolonged  without 
labor.  They  say  the  French  actresses  first 
taught  New  York  matrons  that  they  could  be 
fresh  and  fair  at  fifty.  Women  who  charmed 
at  the  age  when  tradition  said  they  sat  in  the 
chimney  comer  and  knit  stockings,  were  some- 
thing new,  and  the  rich  ladies  who  didn't  enjoy 
doing  the  stocking-act  a  bit,  took  to  the  new 
idea  like  ducks  to  water.  They  have  massaged 
and  steamed  and  creamed  themselves  back 
twenty-five  years.  Dress  makes  an  enormous 
difference,  and  they  dress  now  as  youthfully  as 
their  daughters.  As  for  corsets — a  large  part 
of  the  trick  depends  on  them,  and  of  the  whole 
toilet  of  the  coquette  of  forty-five  they  are  the 
most  important  item. 

One  can't  achieve  anything  worth  while 
without  effort,  and  the  New  York  woman's 
great  struggle  is  to  avoid  fat.  This  is  her 
crumpled  rose-leaf. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  bad^somejyears 


ago,  when  what  the  novelists  called  **  opulent 
curves  "  were  the  fashion.  But  curves  are  out. 
To  be  as  lean  as  a  lath  is  now  the  mode.  The 
ideal  figure  looks  as  if  a  deal  board  were  bound 
to  the  front  of  it  under  the  limpest  of  gowns, 
which  is  drawn  so  smooth  and  so  tight  in  the 
skirt  that  it  fits  like  a  pair  of  trousers.  A  fash- 
ionable tailor  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was 
making  skirts  with  a  seam  on  the  side  from  the 
ankle  to  the  hip,  and  that  this  seam  made  the 
dresses  so  tight  the  wearers  could  not  sit  down. 
So  he  asked  all  his  customers  when  the  skirt 
was  being  cut  if  they  wanted  a  dress  in  which 
they  expected  to  stand  up  and  look  smart,  or 
sit  down  and  look  sloppy. 

Faced  by  such  fashions,  the  anxieties  of  the 
women  inclined  to  fat  may  be  imagined.  And 
nearly  all  the  smart  women  in  New  York  are 
inclined  to  f  A.  One  can't  eat  three  elaborate 
meals  a  day,  with  tea  and  muffins  at  five,  and 
candy  off  and  on  all  the  time,  without  increase 
of  avoirdupois.  Many  of  these  women  won't 
take  exercise.  When  one  has  a  superb  open 
carriage,  with  sable  rugs  and  eider-down  cush- 
ions, to  go  driving  in,  one  must  be  made  of 
heroic  stuff  to  put  on  one's  heavy  boots  and  go 
for  a  walk.  How  to  get  off  or  keep  off  fat  is  one 
of  the  great  subjects  of  discussion  here.  When 
half  a  dozen  women  get  together  it  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
conversation. 

Then  they  all  give  their  opinions  with  the 
kindling  eye  and  flushing  cheek  which  denotes 
the  discussion  of  matters  close  to  the  heart. 
Some  of  the  more  determined  and  forceful  bent 
almost  starve  themselves.  A  favorite  cure  is 
to  drink  no  water  at  any  time  d\u*ing  the  day. 
Some  walk,  taking  constitutionals  of  miles  at  a 
brisk  rate  of  speed.  Some  take  patent  medi- 
cines, warranted  to  cure  obesity,  and  nearly 
kDl  themselves.  But  the  favorite  method  is 
Turkish  baths.  These  are  less  trouble  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  vigorously  taken,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROUNDER EDINRURQH  SCOHMAN 

A  certain  type  of  young  ambitious  New 
Yorker,  when  he  achieves  his  modest  $5,000 
a  year,  marries  and  goes  to  the  West  Side, 
there  to  live  in  a  fiat  or  small  suite  in  an 
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apartment  hotel  of  the  kind  that  would  have 
been  called  luxurious  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  is 
now  third-class. 

Let  us  assume  that  his  wife,  whether  she 
came  from  out  of  town  or  from  New  York, 
is  the  typical  New  York  woman  of  extrava- 
gant ideas — is,  like  her  husband,  wealth- 
crazy  and  luxury-crazy  and  society-mad. 

In  all  probability  they  will  have  no  children. 
Children  are  not  popular  among  the  extrava- 
gant in  New  York — dogs  are  less  expensive,  less 
troublesome,  fully  as  affectionate,  and  far  more 
fashionable.  The  extravagant  rich  still  tole- 
rate children,  possibly  because  of  a  quaint, 
English-made  theory  that  aristocratic  families 
should  maintain  the  **  family  line."  But 
** climbers'*  cannot  afford  the  necessary  time 
and  money. 

It  was  Swift — was  it  not? — who  first  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  attitude  in  climb- 
ing and  crawling  is  the  same. 

Our  young  climber  is  busy  all  day  down- 
town— busy  making  money.  His  wife  is 
busy  uptown — ^busy  spending  the  money  he 
makes,  or  as  much  of  it  as  she  can  threaten 
or  wheedle  away  from  him.  She  falls  into 
a  set  of  young  married  women  with  hus- 
bands and  tastes  like  hers.  They,  like  their 
husbands,  think  only  of  wealth  and  extrava- 
gance. And,  while  they  wait  for  their  dreams 
to  come  true,  they  invest  every  cent  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon  in  an  imitative  vain  show. 

Our  young  man's  wife  reads  the  fashionable 
intelligence  with  her  coffee.  She  presently 
goes  forth  as  fashionably  dressed  as  if  their 
income  were  three  or  four  times  what  it  is. 
She  walks  in  fashionable  streets  or  sits  in  some 
fashionable  restaurant,  there  to  view  and  study 
and  envy  the  fashionable  women  she  has  read 
about.  She  * 'shops'*  in  the  fashionable  mil- 
linery and  dressmaking  establishments — not  to 
buy,  but  to  steal  hints  for  the  use  of  her  own 
cheaper  milliner  and  dressmaker  in  getting 
together  her  imitation  costumes.  She  strives 
to  model  her  person,  her  dress,  her  walk, 
her  conduct,  her  conversation  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  what  is  fashionable  in  the  multi- 
millionaire's set. 

As  our  young  man  has  the  genius  for  money- 
making,  he  gradually  becomes  rich.  As  his 
wealth  grows,  he  and  his  wife  drop  the  *  *  friends** 
of  less  income,  gather  about  them  "friends** 
of  their  own  fortune,  and  reach  out  for  *'  friends" 
who  have  fortunes  greater  than  their  own. 
And  at  last,  perhaps,  by  way  of  a  season  or  two 
in  London,  under  the  guidance  of  some  impe- 
:unious  woman  of  title,   they  arrive   at  the 


bliss  of  being  able  to  make  the  New  York 
annual  circuit  in  good  company  all  the  way. 
And  a  crowd  gapes  at  their  palace  doors  and 
windows  whenever  they  entertain. 

JEWEU  WORN  BY  WOMEN. .  EMUk  B.  KAUFMAN.  COSMOfOUTAN 

Jewels  belong  to  woman.  Her  possession 
of  them  enhances  their  beauty — and  hers. 
One  and  all,  gems  have  been  used  to  describe 
the  beauty  of  woman.  Now  she  is  white  as 
the  paled  pearl,  again  her  lips  match  the  coral, 
and  again  her  cheeks  glow  like  the  red  ruby. 
Her  eyes  are  like  turquoises,  sapphires,  emer- 
alds, or  they  hold  a  thousand  tints  like  the  opal. 

When  the  Paris,  Exposition  was  at  its  height, 
there  was  displayed  there  a  necklace  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pearls.  To  collect 
them  had  taken  fifteen  years.  Around  that 
necklace,  crowds  gathered.  Connoisseurs  per- 
haps marveled  at  the  matching  of  the  precious 
stones,  but  one  universal  question  passed  from 
lip  to  lip.  Whose  the  neck  that  it  was  destined 
to  encircle?  The  admiring  crowd  distributed 
it  to  fit  their  admiration.  It  was  donated  now 
to  one  favorite,  now  to  another.  Hour  after 
hour,  the  imagination  of  thousands  lifted  it 
from  its  gorgeous  case  to  the  white  throat  of 
some  fair  woman. 

A  string  of  pearls  clinging  to  a  formless  velvet 
pad  lacks  character,  just  as  a  gown  stuffed  out 
to  fit  a  dummy  lacks  the  grace,  the  style,  the 
distinction,  that  flesh  and  blood  give  it.  There 
are  collectors  who  glory  in  a  gem  for  the  gem's 
sake,  but  they  are  men.  In  the  world  of 
women  there  is  none  such.  The  woman  who 
loves  her  jewels  wears  them. 

In  jewels  there  is  a  fashion,  as  in  everything 
else.  If  they  are  laid  away  too  long,  when  they 
are  taken  out  they  may  have  to  be  reset ;  for  in 
this  day,  as  we  all  know,  our  things  cannot  be 
just  a  little  old-fashioned.  They  must  be 
either  antiquated  or  up  to  date. 

If  we  glance  back,  scarcely  too  many  years 
ago  for  many  who  may  read  these  pages,  we 
may  recall  a  time  when  the  eighteenth  birthday 
of  the  daughter  of  the  house  was  very  rarely 
accentuated  with  ropes  of  pearls  or  diamond 
diadems.  We  refer  to  the  days  when  it  was  not 
the  fashion  for  a  young  girl  to  own  either  laces 
or  jewels.  Instead  she  received  something 
that  to-day  is  so  common  that  every  school - 
child  has  one. 

She  was  old  enough  to  have  a  watch — a  gold 
watch.     The  heir  of  the  house,  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  was  similarly  favored.     To-day, 
it  is  computed  that  thirty  millions  of  people  in  . 
America  own  watches. 
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A  Watch  is  a  necessity.  The  present  daugh- 
ter of  any  house  is  wise  in  her  generation.  She 
has  learned  the  value  of  beauty.  At  eighteen, 
she  longs  for  things  that  enhance  it.  If  she 
asks  for  a  watch,  she  thinks  of  a  chain  that  will 
wind  about  her  neck.  The  watch  is  the  acces- 
sory, the  chain  is  the  thing  that  adorns.  So 
does  Time  trifle  with  Fashion,  and  therefore, 
with  Desire. 

If  she  is  a  usual  girl,  the  kind  of  a  girl  that 
we  really  like  to  have  about,  she  will  put  her 
money  into  the  chain.  It  will  be  set  with  her 
favorite  jewel;  it  will  be  antique  in  design,  or  it 
will  be  modern;  it  will  be  simple,  or  it  will  be 
elaborate;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  over- 
shadow the  watch. 

The  love  for  jewels  has  been  called  Oriental, 
but  long  ago  we  proved  that  it  is  also  modern. 
The  fashion,  but  not  the  passion,  for  every 
jewel  has  changed. 

If  a  woman  of  fashion  is  known  to  have  a 
large  bank  account,  she  may,  with  almost 
certain  confidence  that  her  ruse  will  not  be 
suspected,  have  substituted  for  her  real  jewels, 
which  she  may  fear  to  wear  in  public  gatherings, 
imitation  ones. 

When  people  declined  to  wear  imitation 
laces  they  also  declined  to  wear  imitation 
jewelry.  But  to  a  certain  extent  both  these 
prejudices  have  passed.  Yet  there  may  be 
said  to  be  an  etiquette  about  imitation  jewelry 
as  inviolate  as  the  etiquette  of  manners.  One 
may,  for  instance,  wear  a  string  of  imitation 
pearls,  but  the  string  must  not  grow  into  a  rope. 


MUSTACHES  AND  BEARDS HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

The  mustache  will  probably  survive  every 
other  form  of  the  beard,  because  it  is  the  most 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  young.  It  is  on 
the  upper  lip  that  the  down  of  adolescence, 
fair  or  dark,  first  appears,  and  gives  the  world 
asstirance  of  maturity.  The  boy  with  a  mus- 
tache feels  himself  a  man,  and  many  of  the  sex 
who  do  not  wish  to  wear  mustaches  themselves, 
but  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do  so,  accept  him 
at  his  own  estimate.  It  helps  him  to  look  old, 
and  the  look  of  age  is  useful  in  business,  and 
inspires  confidence.  The  youth  of  twenty-one 
looks  thirty  with  a  mustache,  and  without  it 
he  would  look  sixteen.  This  is  a  real  reason, 
and  about  the  only  one  for  wearing  it.  In  age, 
the  wearer  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  he 
cut  it  oflF  at  sixty  he  might  appear  a  blooming 
youth  of  fifty,  but.  he  is  helpless  for  the  cause 
already  given,  and  can  only  sigh,  and  advise 
his  posterity  never  to  grow  a  mustache.  For 
himself,  h?  c^n  indeed  reduce  it  to  the  smallest 


size,  as  is  now  much  the  fashion.  The  flowing 
mustache,  the  up  -  and  -  out  -  branching,  the 
deeply  drooping,  neither  of  these  is  now  any 
more  the  mode  than  the  mustaches  which 
used  to  meet  the  fringing  whiskers;  and  the 
barbers  have  even  got  a  name  for  the  close - 
cropped  mustache  which  remains.  They  ask 
you  if  you  want  it  stubbed. 

The  flowing  whiskers  have  long  vanished ;  the 
beard  that  once  streamed  meteor-like  upon  the 
wind  now  streams  only  from  the  cheeks  and 
chins  of  rustic  sages;  the  imperial  and  the 
goatee  are  rarer  than  the  mutton-chop  whiskers ; 
the  square-cut  chin -beard  has  ceased  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  our  nationality ,  it  is  so  inadequate  to 
our  numbers;  all  other  dots  and  dabs  of  hair 
upon  the  human  countenance  have  been  gath- 
ered confluently  into  the  full  beard,  or  have 
perished  before  the  remorseless  sweep  of  the 
razor.  The  gain  of  manly  beauty  through  the 
fashion  of  clean-shaving,  has  not  as  yet,  it 
must  be  confessed,  been  very  great.  Those 
who  had  not  grown  beards  of  course  remain  as 
they  were,  in  their  native  plainness ;  but  it  is  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  worn  beards,  that  the 
revelations  are  sometimes  frightful:  retreating 
chins,  blubber  lips,  silly  mouths,  brutal  jaws, 
fat  and  flabby  necks,  which  had  lurked  unsus- 
pected in  their  hairy  coverts  now  appear,  and 
shake  the  beholder  with  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion. "Good  heavens!"  he  asks  himself,  "is 
that  the  way  Jones  always  looked? "  Jones,  in 
the  meanwhile,  is  not  seriously  troubled.  He 
is  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  his  aspect ;  he 
thinks  upon  the  whole  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
have  kept  so  much  loveliness  out  of  sight  so 
long.  As  he  passes  his  hand  over  the  shapeless 
expanses,  with  the  satisfaction  which  nothing 
but  the  smoothness  of  a  freshly  shaven  face  can 
give,  he  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  people  are 
admiring  him.     At  any  rate  he  has  that  air. 

Perhaps  they  are;  and  yet  to  our  own  taste, 
we  think  he  mostly  looked  better  in  his  beard. 
Of  course  it  was  foul ;  a  beard  cannot  really  be 
kept  clean ;  but  it  was  natural,  and  it  was  digni- 
fied. It  hid  certain  things,  certain  features, 
expressions,  that  were  best  hushed  up.  That 
smirk,  that  sensual  pout,  that  bull-dog  clinch, 
they  were  all  mercifully  hidden  or  they  were  at 
least  so  much  palliated  that  they  remained  a 
dark  suspicion,  and  not  this  dreadful  convic- 
tion with  which  they  now  afflict  the  spectator. 
It  can  be  said  that  there  is  a  gain  for  honesty  if 
not  beauty  in  the  new  fashion  of  shaving,  and 
this  cannot  well  be  denied.  But  it  appears 
that  the  Creator  could  not  trust  the  human 
countenance  to  itself,  at  least  as  it  was  given  to 
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they  could  be  allowed  to  look  what  they  really 
were,  but  with  men  it  was  another  story. 

SALUTATIONS LONDON  QLOBE 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out,  somewhat 
fancifully  perhaps,  that  the  modes  of  greeting 
current  in  different  countries  are  sometimes 
nationally  or  racially  characteristic.  The 
Spaniard  or  the  Italian  says,  ""How  do  you 
stand?"  which  may  be  referred  either  to 
stateliness  or  laziness.  The  Frenchman,  care- 
ful of  deportment,  asks  "How  do  you  carry 
yourself?"  The  Dutchman, fond  of  the  table, 
salutes  you  with  "May  you  eat  a  hearty  din- 
ner!" while  the  Englishman,  the  man  of  action, 
says  "How  do  you  do?"  More  markedly 
characteristic  are  some  of  the  equivalent 
phrases  used  among  non-European  peoples. 
The  peasant  of  southern  China,  for  instance, 
asks  tenderly,  " Have  you  eaten  your  rice?" 
and  at  Cairo  they  inquire  sympathetically, 
"How  do  you  sweat?" 

Our  English  "How  do  you  do?"  is  a  direct 
translation  of  the  mediaeval  French  form  of 
greeting,  *' Comment  le  faites-vousf**  and  seems 
to  have  come  into  common  use  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Curiously  enough, 
its  general  acceptance  appears  to  have  coin- 
cided with  the  dying  out  of  the  old  mode  of 
greeting  ladies,  which  was  emphatically  known 
as  saluting,  and  which  seems  to  modem  ideas 
so  extraordinarily  familiar  and  intimate — 
that  is,  by  kissing.  Englishmen  are  some- 
times inclined  to  regard  with  rather  a  superior 
air  the  more  effusive  methods  of  salutation, 
especially  between  men,  common  on  the 
Continent;  but  for  centuries  England  was  the 
land  of  kisses.  When  a  man  greeted  a  woman, 
whether  it  wtis  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth 
time,  he  kissed  her.  Chaucer  alludes  to  the 
custom  as  existing  in  his  day*  In  the  "Somp- 
nour's  Talt%"  the  FrSre,  when  the  mistress  of 
the  house  enters  the  room  where  he  and  her 
husband  are  sitting  together — 

Ariscth  up  ful  curtislVp 
And  hire  em  brace  Lh  in  his  arms  narwe, 
And  kisscth  hire  swete,  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwc 
With  his  lippcs. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  Erasmus,  in  one 
of  his  graphic  letters  from  England,  wrote 
very  appreciatively  of  the  custom*  "If  you 
go  to  any  place,"  he  tells  his  corresjjondent 
with  reference  to  English  ladies,  "you  are 
received  with  a  kiss  by  all;  if  you  dei^art  on  a 
ioiirncy  you  are  flismissed  with  a  kiss;  you 
return,  ki&ses  are  exchanged.     They  conie  to 
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you  anywhere,  kisses  in  abundance.**  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Erasmus  told  his  friend  that 
if  he  had  once  had  experience  of  the  custom— 
"on  my  honor  you  would  wish  not  to  reside 
here  for  ten  years  only,  but  for  life.'* 

This  mode  of  salutation  continued  in  fashion 
more  or  less  through  the  seventeenth  centun* 
and  into  the  eighteenth;  but  occasionally 
there  were  protests.  Bunyan  condemned  it 
severely  in  his  Grace  Abounding,  and  other 
serious  writers  followed  his  lead.  Like  other 
fashions,  it  died  out  gradually,  first  amons: 
the  "quality,**  as  society  people  were  then 
called,  in  town,  and  later  among  country  folk. 

The  excessively  familiar  salutation  was  suc- 
ceeeded  by  bows  and  curtsies  of  great  dignity 
and  alarming  profundity;  and  these  again 
became  less  and  less  ceremonious  until  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  back  the  reign  of 
familiarity  in  another  way,  in  the  somewhat 
casual  and  off-hand  "  How  do  you  do?"  which, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  implies  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  health  of  the  person  addressed, 
but  is  simply  a  meaningless  formula  of  greetinj? 
The  still  more  meaningless  "Good  morning** 
is  of  later  date  than  "  How  do  you  do?**  The 
earlier  forms,  which  long  preceded  the  latter 
phrase,  were  "Good  mom**  and  "Good  mor- 
row,'* which  both  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  latter  is  no  longer  in  use  in 
actual  conversation,  though  the  poets  have  a 
weakness  for  it. 

Another  old  elliptical  form  of  greeting,  now 
long  obsolete,  was  "  Good  time  of  day/'  lo 
Richard  III,  Hastings  salutes  the  Duke  -if 
Gloster  with  "Good  time  of  day  unto  my 
gracious  lord.**  But  this  was  too  cumbrous  a 
form  of  salutation  to  make  much  headway. 

Our  modem  "  How  do  j-^ou  do? "  is  found  t<>o 
long  by  many  hurried  speakers,  and  ^ets 
abbreviated  into  "How  do  do"  and  the  like 
absurdities.  Other  variants  are  such  phrases 
as  "  How  are  you?"  and  "How  goes  it?"  The 
latter  is  a  liberal  equivalent  of  the  GenruiG 
form  of  "How  do  yuu  do?*'  and  also  of  thv 
common  French  salutation  "  Commeni  r-' 
va-t~ilV'  In  some  rural  parts  of  England  "  How 
goes  it?"  is  shortened  into  "How  goa^" 
Another  salutation  phrase  which  is  nv^ 
regarded  as  colloquial,  if  not  vulgar,  but  wa? 
formerly  in  respectable  literar}^  use,  is  "Whji 
cheer?"  "  Heere  Master;  what  checre?'*  cnf^ 
the  boatswain  in  the  opening  scene  of  T^-* 
Tempest ;  and  the  greeting  was  in  use  a  ^x^- 
tury   and   a   half   before   Shakespeare*s  il^^ 
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Concerning      Eating      and       Drix 


CASSELL'S  SATURDAY  JOURNAL 

The  German    Emperor   is   disposed   to   be 
rather  officious  in  the  supervision  of  his  kitchen. 
He  has  been  known  to  make  a  special  toUr  of 
inspection,  under  the  guidance  of  the  marshal 
of  the  court,  and  to  harangue  the  scullions,  or 
give  them  lessons  in  the  art  of  making  coffee. 
As  a  rule  he  gets  his  meals  en  pension,  there 
being  a  regular  sum  allotted  per  head  for  the 
board  of  the  imperial  family,  and  within  these 
iimits  the  cooks  have  a  free  hand.     The  chief 
cook  is  a  German,  and  under  him  are  a  German 
and  a  Frenchman,  although  the  use  of  the 
French  language  upon  the  menus  is  strictly 
forbidden.    The  chef  has  to  get  through  about 
four  hundredweight  of  butcher's  meat  on  or- 
dinary days  for  the  meals  of  the  court,  and  on 
^eat  occasions  he  usually  begins  his  prepara- 
tions a  week  beforehand,  and  calls  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  cooks  at  the  other  palaces,  besides 
utilizing  the  services   of  the   dainty  confec- 
tioners in  Unter  den  Linden.     William  II  be- 
/leves  in  dishes  en  masse.     The  joints  appear  in 
the  dining-saloon,  and  the  cakes  are  frequently 
/a^hioned  into  the  shape  of  temples,  minarets 
and  castles. 

The  chef  in  the  household  of  the  Czar  is  an 
Alsatian,  an  ex-soldier,  who  is  paid  a  very  high 
;alary.  He  is  an  adept  in  the  fabrication  of 
.ppetizing  Russian  soups,  which  are  much  liked 
•y  Nicholas  II,  and  he  has  a  regular  dictionary 
/  recipes  for  the  treatment  of  caviare.  He  has 
ad  to  overcome  the  nuisance  of  having  two 
-  three  Circassians  always  hovering  about  the 
tchen  on  the  lookout  for  suspicious  under- 
i^s,  although  these  gentry  apply  themselves 
the  task  of  tasting  the  imperial  viands  with 
^ater  zeal  than  the  occasion  demands.  The 
7pi-ess  often  conveys  to  the  kitchen  a  wish 
SL  <lainty  dish  to  be  prepared  d  V anglais,  and 
trt  from  the  national  dishes  the  composition 
lie  imperial  minu  en  famille  is  as  much  Eng- 
SLS  French.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
ijd  to  spend  ;S5o,ooo  per  annum  upon  his 
e,  although  he  himself  is  one  of  the  most 
^miovLS  monarchs  in  Europe.  The  staff 
ist;^  of  half  a  hundred  trained  cooks, 
lly  divided  as  to  sex,  and  a  committee  of 
i^^ds  of  each  department  is  held  on  the 
ioxi  of  a  state  banquet.     All  the  carving 


is  done  in  an  apartment  reserved 
pose,  to  which  the  comestibles  a: 
from  the  kitchen.     The  custom  oi 
is  probably  more  firmly  established         I 
trian  imperial  kitchen  than  anyw 
royal  Europe. 

At  some  of  the  smaller  courts  i 
are  preferred  as,  for  example,  in  Re 
and  Stockholm.  "•■  At  the  Sublime  F 
Hamid  formerly  contented  himself  ^ 
chefs,  but  after  the  visit  of  the  G« 
peror  to  Constantinople  he  engaged 
man  cooks,  who  assist  him  in  disj       i 
enormous  daily  sum  of  £i  ,000  upor 
ures  of  the  table  for  his  vast  establisl 
the  Sultan's  personal  dishes  are  p 
silver  vessels,  and  are  sealed  by 
Vizier  before  they  leave  the  kitchen. 
is  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  mo 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chamberlain  t< 
first  mouthful  if  so  commanded.     T      1 
tion  of  a  chef  by  his  royal  master 
event ;  even  the  Royal  Victorian  Ord      1 
considered  by  her  late  Majesty  to  be      1 
method  of  acknowledging  the  servi 
culinary  artists.     When  a  famous  cl 
from  the  service  of  the  imperial  I 
Berlin  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Emj 
the  Gold  Cross  of  Merit,  but  even  in  tl     I 
land  this  distinction  was  unique.     Pe 
most  curious  kitchen  department  in 
perial  palace  in  the  world  is  that  of 
peror  of  China.     The  staff  consists  of 
than  seventy-six  experts,  whose  duti< 
them   to   be    acquainted    with    the 
methods  of  serving  up  bears*  paws  or 
tails,  eels,  eggs,  or  monkeys  lips,  whiL 
a  special   department   which   concer   1 
with  the  serious  task  of  producing  bi  : 
soup. 

DINNEBS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AQO   ..£.  S.  BUOEN  . .  L 

In  1852,  while  still  a  school-girl,  m 
took  me  to  Washington,  where  I  was 
with  him  to  dine  by  Mrs.  Robert  J.   1 
Mr.  Walker  was  then  Secretary  of  the  T 
The  hour  was    6    p.m.      There  was     1 
soup  was  served  in  plates,  no  tureen 
on  the  table,  which  was  set  with  rci 
either  end  and  intermediate  covered  d 


servant  handed  arotind  the  dishes.  When  the 
substantials  were  removed  the  tablecloth 
was  also  lifted  and  the  desserts  served  on  the 
polished  mahogany.  In  the  center  of  the 
table  there  was  a  china  plateau  with  the  bon- 
bons then  in  ftyle.  These  were  wrapped  in 
ornamental  papers,  which  were  beautifully 
hand-painted,  but  the  contents  were  hard 
squares  of  colored  sugar.  These  bonbons  were 
designed  for  souvenirs,  and  the  host  compli- 
mented the  ladies  by  picking  out  what  he  con- 
sidered especially  pretty  or  appropriate  for 
each.  The  desserts  consisted  of  pastry,  pud- 
dings and  fruit;  fresh  figs  sliced  in  wine  were 
especially  delicious.  Black  coffee  in  small 
cups  followed  the  dinner. 

At  this  time  I  was  also  invited  to  dine  by 
Mrs.  William  M.  Meredith.  Hon.  William  M. 
Meredith  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  short  administration  of  President 
Taylor.  My  father,  Cornelius  Darragh,  was 
Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
power  of  appointing  his  whole  three  hundred 
deputies.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  many  friends  wherever  he  went.  The 
Meredith  dinner  was  more  elaborate,  but  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Walker  dinner.  One  night 
at  President  Filmore*s  reception,  where  Daniel 
Webster  was  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 
Blue  Room,  he  asked  my  father  if  he  could  not 
bring  me  informally  to  supper.  The  date  was 
fixed,  and  at  lo  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  Webster 
mansion,  which,  like  all  Washington  houses  at 
that  time,  was  very  unpretentious.  The  sup- 
per consisted  of  roasted  oysters,  and  roasted 
potatoes,  with  the  usual  condiments.  There 
were  three  or  four  great  men  present,  and  the 
point  that  most  impressed  me  was  that  the 
brilliancy  of  their  conversation  and  grace  of 
their  manners  made  me  forget  that  I  was  a 
shy  girl  of  fourteen. 

The  first  course-dinner  I  was  at  in  Phila- 
delphia was  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson's,  on 
Walnut  street,  below  Nineteenth,  a  three- 
quarter  house,  which  stands  there  yet.  It  was 
in  every  sense  a  superb  scene.  The  table  was  a 
mass  of  flowers,  glass  and  silver.  A  great 
pyramid  of  poinsettias  and  japonicas  rose 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  Every  plate  was  an  art- 
work, and  all  the  courses  were  served.  After 
oysters  there  was  soup,  then  fish,  then  game 
of  all  kinds,  terrapin,  canvas-back  ducks, 
etc.  There  was  no  wine  on  the  table,  cham- 
pagne being  served  almost  continuously. 
This  was  understood  to  be  a  French  dinner,  the 


In  those  days  the  family  dinner-table  was  as 
prodigally  provided,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
as  that  for  invited  guests.     I   never  saw  a 
meager  table  when  I  was  a  child.     As  this  is  a 
record  of  modes  of  living  a  half  century  past, 
I   take   the   picture   of   my   maternal  grand- 
mother's   household.     She     (Mrs.     Dr.    John 
Simpson)  was  bom  in  Maryland.     She  married 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  moved  to  Southern 
Pennsylvania.     After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band  she   resided   in    Pittsburg,    and  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  table  always  followed  the 
old-time  Maryland  style.     At  one  end  there 
was  always  a  roast  ham,  at  the  other  end  roast 
beef  or  fowl,  often  a  saddle  of  venison;  four 
vegetables,     with     sauces     and     condiments; 
always    an    elaborate    dessert.     There    were 
always  four  cut-glass  decanters  on  the  dinner- 
table   and   many  delicacies,  but   never  soup. 
Breakfast  and  supper  were  also  hearty  meals 
The  first  included  broiled  beefsteak,  fresh  fish, 
Jamb  chops,  and  various  styles  of  hot  cakes. 
Supper  was  more  delicate — fried  chickens  and 
waffles,    game,    sweetbreads,    and    peas.    At 
breakfast  there  was  often  Welsh-rabbit ;  neither 
this  nor  ham  was  regarded  as  food,  but  merely 
as   an  appetizer.     My  paternal  grandmother, 
who  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  told 
me  she  had  never  failed  to  eat  broiled  beef- 
steak for  her  breakast  since  her  earliest  recol- 
lection.    Her  father  had  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  she  was  the  second  white  child 
bom  west  of  the  Allegheny   River;  the  first 
was  Colonel  William  Robinson,  who  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
There  were  plenty  of  Malaga  grapes  and  some 
oranges  and  lemons,  with  all  kinds  of  dried 
fruits,  which  came  to  us  from  New  Orleans, 
as  did  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc..  and  there  were 
great  old  warehouses  where  furs,  buffalo  rob<r5 
and  tongues^  and  all  sorts  of  good  things  were 
stored 

UP-TO-BATE  BINNERS NEW  YMK  Stfl 

In  no  one  particular  are  dinners  now  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  quality  of  the  table  linen 
Few  others  than  those  who  have  a  chance  to 
penetrate  into  the  homes  of  New  York's  mil- 
lionaires at  such  times,  have  any  concepti^'n 
of  the  wonderftd  collections  of  damask  which 
have  found  their  way  into  this  country  during 
the  last  decade  or  so,  and  include  not  only  the 
finest  weaves  of  linen  tiu^ed  out  by  the  loorns 
of  Europe,  but  also  hand  embroideries  and  lace* 
than  which  there  f«xe  none  better  to  be  h^^ 


mentation  or  their  bed  and  table  linen.  li*ven 
dinner  napkins  are  now  covered  to  half  their 
depth  with  embroideries,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  square  inch  of  plain  linen  to  be  seen  in  those 
used  at  luncheons. 

For  this  season  at  least,  no  one  need  fear  to 
err  on  the  side  of  elaboration  in  dinner  decora- 
tions. If  there  is  gold  plat6  in  the  house, 
bring  it  on,  all  of  it,  every  time ;  lacking  gold, 
make  the  most  of  the  silver.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  of  it  in  evidence. 

The  handsomer  and  more  gorgeous  the  china 
the  better.  American  women  are  fast  being 
educated  to  know  the  difference  between  the 
commonplace  and  the  rare  in  any  kind  of  table 
ware,  and  every  piece  of  rare  china  in  evidence 
at  a  banquet  is  sure  to  be  recognized  and  com- 
mented on  at  once — a  circumstance  of  which 
every  up-to-date  hostess  is  well  aware. 

If  an5rthing,  floral  decorations  are  more 
elaborate  this  year  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  the  chief  difference  in  their  arrangement  is 
that  very  tall  standards  of  flowers  have  again 
been  introduced  to  the  middle  of  the  table. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  these 
standards  do  not  cut  off  the  view  of  guests  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  for  the  reason  that 
the  lower  shank  or  shanks  of  the  flower  hold- 
ers, which  are  variously  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of 
glass,  are  very  slender  and  don't  broaden  out 
much  till  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
diners'  heads. 

The  same  tall  style  is  now  preferred  in  can- 
delabra, those  of  slender  make  with  spreading 
branches  high  up  being  substituted  for  the 
lower  branched  pattern  so  long  admired. 

A  floral  wreath  encircling  the  table  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  edge  is  still  included  in 
the  most  fashionable  decoration  schemes,  and 
this  is  further  elaborated  by  tiny  electric  lights 
of  many  colors,  which  peep  out  between  the 
leaves.  For  that  matter,  though,  electric 
lights  fill  a  very  important  r61e  in  dinner  decora- 
tions this  winter.  They  shine  from  beneath 
the  silk  or  metal  shades  of  the  candelabra ;  from 
between  the  roses  in  the  huge  center-pieces  or 
the  low  center-piece,  as  the  case  rfiay  be;  from 
the  ropes  of  flowers  and  foliage  sometimes  sus- 
pended above  the  table  and  even  sometimes 
from  some  of  the  dishes  of  th«  menu. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  lengthen  the  dinner 
menu  this  season.  Ten  courses  at  most  are 
served  at  the  most  elaborate  banquets;  eight 
ve  permissible  at  any  formal  dinner;  opera 
dinners — that  is,  dinners  given  before  the  opera, 


li/xcept  at  stag  dinners,  three  wmes  and  a 
liqueur  are  the  limit  in  this  direction.  Oftener 
there  are  only  two — sauteme  with  the  soup, 
champagne  from  then  on. 

Connoisseurs  say  Uiat'what  the  latter-day 
menu  has  lost  in  quantity  it  makes  up  in 
quality;  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  viands 
served  on  such  occasions  are  worth  eating. 
And  every  dinner  giver,  no  matter  what  her 
social  position,  seems  to  understand  thoroughly 
that  at  least  one  rare  dish,  hard  to  get,  must  be 
included  without  fail  in  her  bill  of  fare,  and 
furthermore,  that  this  dish  must  be  faultlessly 
cooked. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  custom  of 
giving  handsome  dinner  souvenirs  has  almost 
died  out  and  that  at  the  most  noteworthy  feasts 
of  the  day  the  favor  is  seldom  other  than  some 
pretty  trifle,  amusing  sometimes,  if  the  hostess 
is  blessed  with  originality — but  seldom  or  never 
costly. 

THE  RATHSKELLER NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  first  rathskeller  was  established  in  New 
York  in  1863  by  Fred.  Hollander.  It  was 
modeled  after  the  famous  restaurant  under  the 
Rathshaus  (City  Hall)  in  Bremen,  where  the 
Rathsherren,  or  Board  of  Aldermen,  met  every 
day  to  discuss  topics  of  civic  interest  over  beer 
and  bretzels.  It  still  does  a  flourishing  trade 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  its  original  site.  Its 
present  proprietor  has  a  budget  of  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  crowds  that  visited  it 
when  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  first  opened; 
of  the  days  when  it  was  a  novelty  in  the  city, 
and  of  the  celebrated  New  Yorkers  who  fre- 
quented it.  The  place  is  comfortable,  and  its 
appointments  are  unpretentious.  A  small 
dining-room  devoted  to  the  use  of  women 
patrons  opens  off  the  large  room  in  which 
newspaper  men  and  others  congregate.  The 
walls  are  decorated  with  inscriptions  such  as 
'*Let  us  have  wine,  mirth,  and  laughter;  ser- 
mons and  soda  the  day  after,"  and  "Partake 
of  love  as  the  temperate  man  partakes  of  wine." 
The  doors  close  at  8  p.m.,  thus  leaving  a  free 
field  for  the  new  and  ornate  rathskellers  that 
have  started  up  within  the  past  few  years. 

At  present  there  are  only  three  rathskellers 
on  Broadway.  They  are  at  their  brightest 
when  the  theater  lights  have  been  extinguished 
and  actors  and  audience  seek  pastures  new. 
From  midnight  until  3  a.m.  they  are  full  to 
overflowing.  There  are  grades  in  rathskellers, 
as  in  everything  else,  and  each  of  these  under- 
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ground  restaurants  has  its  own  particular  class 
of  trade.  The  decorations  in  one  of  the  best  of 
them  are  beautiful  and  artistic.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  German  pottery,  steins,  platters,  and 
vases  are  ranged  alpng  the  walls.  The  hand- 
painted  canvas  that  cov^ers  the  ceiling  was  put 
up  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  design  with  its 
blending  of  green  and  gold  is  the  work  of  a 
master  hand.  Antique  lanterns  hang  from  it, 
and  the  glow  of  electric  lights,  wilderness  of 
plants,  and  sheen  of  mirrors  add  their  quota  of 
beauty  to  the  scene. 

A  glance  around  the  tables  is  equivalent  to  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  leading  dramatic 
paper,  as  all  the  faces  that  appear  in  its  pages 
can  be  seen  there.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  artists  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  hunting- 
ground,  and  a  group  of  them  is  invariably 
found  there  after  midnight.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  greatest  singer  of  them  all  enjoying 
a  modest  glass  of  beer  with  his  party,  while  at 
the  opposite  table  sits  one  of  the  chorus  girls 
pledging  her  escort  in  champagne.  Writers 
also  frequent  this  rathskeller,  and  the  leading 
lights  of  the  legal  fraternity,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  celebrities  whom  they  have  successfidly 
pulled  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

Music  is  furnished  in  the  rathskellers,  and 
uncommonly  good  music  it  is,  too.  The 
audience  appear  to  enjoy  it,  and  frequently  the 
hum  of  conversation  and  the  pop  of  champagne 
corks  are  suspended  while  stringed  instru- 
ments make  a  "concord  of  sweet  sounds." 
Singing  is  frowned  upon  by  the  management, 
but  there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  diners,  and 
the  strains  of  popular  ditties,  classic  and  other- 
wise, resound  on  all  sides.        j 

Smoking  is  allowed,  of  course,  and  as  the 
hours  go  by  the  light  gray  curtain  grows  opaque, 
the  consumption  of  oysters,  lobster  salads,  and 
Welsh  rarebits  is  increased,  and  the  sale  of 
liquid  refreshments  assumes  proportions  that 
wotdd  make  a  temperance  convention  throw 
up  its  hands.  And  then,  when  the  fun  is  at  its 
height,  the  clock  gives  warning  of  the  approach 
of  closing  time,  and  the  crowds  scramble  out  of 
the  rathskellers  into  the  streets  of  the  restless 
city,  while  tired  waiters  gloat  over  their  tips. 


COFFCE-CHEWIINI  NAMT N.  Y.  TRIBUNE 

There  is  a  new  habit — the  habit  of  coffee 
chewing.  Many  women  who  work  in  coffee- 
roasting  plants  have  this  habit,  and  recently 
they  have  been  communicating  it  to  the  world 
at  large.  Some  physicians  say  they  have  al- 
most as  many  coffee  chewers  as  tobacco  chew- 


ers,  and  that  tobacco  chewing  is  going  down; 
coffee  chewing  is  coming  up.  But  the  world 
does  not  benefit  from  this,  for  to  chew  coffee  is  a 
bad  thing  for  the  health.  To  chew  coffee  cre- 
ates nervousness  makes  the  skin  yellow,  black- 
ens the  teeth  and  diminishes  the  appetite. 

The  United  States,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
come  to  be  the  world's  greatest  consumer  of 
coffee.  There  were  used  here,  last  year, 
900,000,000  pounds,  enough  to  make  37,800,- 
000,000  cups  of  the  beverage.  The  United 
States  uses  nearly  one-third  more  coffee  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

The  Yankee  leanness,  nervousness,  sallow- 
ness — the  Yankee  dyspepsia  as  well — were 
imputed  by  Professor  Virchow  largely  to  the 
excessive  use  of  coffee.  What  Professor  Vir- 
chow would  have  said  if  he  could  have  visited 
an  American  coffee -roasting  plant,  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  men  at  work  there,  nearly  every 
one  with  a  peculiar  little  pouch  sewed  on  the 
breast  of  his  jumper,  and  each  putting  in  his 
mouth  from  this  pouch  every  little  while  a  half- 
dozen  grains  of  coffee,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
He  would,  perhaps,  have  made  a  close  study 
of  the  effect  of  habitual  coffee  chewing,  just  as 
Dr.  Joseph  Smurl,  of  Philadelphia,  has  done. 

Dr.  Smurl  says:  "Coffee  chewing  is  a  habit 
easily  contracted,  for  the  taste  of  the  crisp, 
roasted  berries  is  not  unpleasant,  and  the  ex- 
hilaration, the  stimulus,  that  the  berries  give 
is  quite  as  marked  as  that  which  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  glass  or  two  of  beer,  or  from  a 
drink  of  whisky. 

**  It  is  this  exhilaration,  I  am  convinced,  that 
causes  the  habit  to  be  formed,  and  that  makes 
it  a  hard  habit  to  break  away  from.  It  should 
be  broken  away  from;  its  effects  are  highly 
injurious;  they  are  more  injurious  than  those 
of  tobacco  chewing. 

"  The  coffee-chewing  habit  wrecks  the  nerves, 
it  makes  the  skin  sallow,  and  it  destroys  the 
appetite.  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  a  num- 
ber of  men  for  it.  I  always  advise  such  men 
to  break  off  by  imperceptible  degrees — to  give 
three  or  four  months  to  the  task.  Some  suc- 
ceed, and  some  do  not.  Men  who  work  in  coffee 
plants  find  it  almost  impossible  to  succeed." 

Coffee  experts  alone,  among  the  coffee  work- 
ers, do  not  contract  the  chewing  habit,  for  if 
they  did  their  sense  of  taste  would  be  dulled. 
The  experts,  by  smell  only,  or  by  taste  only, 
distinguish  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or 
uncertainty  between  the  Arabian,  the  Javan- 
ese, the  Guatemalan,  the  Costa  Rican,  the 
Bogotan  and  a  dozen  other  coffees. .  They 
could  not  do  this  if  they  were  coffee  chewers. 
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THE  CHIIA LONDON  ACADEMY 

You  know  the  effect  of  one  lighted  window 
in  a  dark  house:  when  that  house  is  a  cottage, 
clinging  alone  to  the  hillside,  and  you  see  the 
light  at  night  time  from  a  wood  below ;  when 
the  inmate  of  the  lighted  room  is  a  young,  pale 
girl  who  is  playing  the  violoncello,  and  the 
window  is  open,  and  there  is  nothing  abroad 
but  her  music,  the  soft  summer  air,  and  your- 
self— such  a  sight  remains.  I  saw  her  and 
heard  her,  many  times  by  night  and  by  day. 
There  was  no  heed  to  hide  or  crouch,  for  her 
eyes  were  weak  like  her  slight  body,  and  every- 
thing beyond  the  garden  fence  was  dim  to 
Lizzie.  Why  this  child  of  peasants  should 
have  had  the  gift  of  music,  or  why  the  off- 
spring of  so  sturdy  a  couple  should  have  been 
doomed  to  an  early  death  from  curvature  of 
the  spine,  was  inexplicable.  Three  days  a 
week,  when  she  was  strong  enough,  the  carrier 
jolted  her  into  Marketboume,  where  she  had 
lessons  at  the  Conservatoire.  Colonel  Ward, 
Jonathan's  employer,  saw  to  the  fees,  and  he 
it  was  who,  when  she  became  too  weak  to 
make  the  journey,  gave  her  the  violoncello. 

It  was  Colonel  Ward's  sister  who  carried 
Lizzie  off  one  day  to  a  Harley  street  octdist 
who  interested  himself  more  than  usual  in  the 
case,  and  provided  her  with  glasses  which, 
almost  as  if  by  a  miracle,  restored  her  sight. 
She  wore  the  glasses  for  a  week,  and  then  dis- 
carded them.  When  I  upraided  her,  she 
answered:  "They  make  me  see  everything  so 
clearly.  I  don't  want  to  see  things  clearly. 
The  flowers  and  the  trees  are  not  nearly  as 
beautiful  as  they  were  when  I  saw  them 
through  the  mist.  The  gentleman  was  very 
kind  to  give  me  the  glasses,  but  I  want  him  to 
take  them  back."  She  never  wore  them 
again.  When  I  saw  her  plajdng  at  the  open 
window,  looking  out  on  three  coxmties  as 
she  played,  her  eyes  were  tmprotected.  It 
was  Schumann  in  those  latter  days,  always 
Schumann,  and  nearly  always  the  little 
*'Scklummerlied.'*  Her  parents  listened  and 
wondered,  with  the  inarticulate  wonder  of  the 
very  poor.  They  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a 
princess  or  an  angel,  but  they  never  spoke  to 
tne  of  Lizzie. 

When  she  died  her  father  threw  himself  on 


his  knees  by  the  bedside  and  whispered:  "God's 
will  be  done!"  It  was  terrible  to  hear  him  cry. 
The  mother,  looking  as  white  and  cold  as  a 
statue,  gave  the  cottage  a  superfluous  autumn 
cleaning.  Two  days  later  Jonathan  tramped 
into  Marketboume,  and  returned  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  cheap  laces,  odds  and 
ends  of  muslin  and  chiffon.  "It's  all  soft 
things,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  them  gently  into 
the  coffin.  "Her  soft  flesh  mustn't  be  hurt." 
The  woman  stared  at  him,  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word,  and  at  once  began  to  shake  out  the 
mats  in  the  yard.  When  the  men  in  black 
came  down  the  steps  she  told  them  to  wait, 
laid  the  mats  tidily  in  their  places,  and  then 
returned  to  the  chamber.  "Jonathan,"  she 
said,  and  jerked  her  head  to  the  door,  "the 
onions  has  gone  musty.  There's  a  chance  of 
your  getting  no  supper  to-night."  He  looked 
dazed  but  did  not  move.  She  went  up  to  him 
took  his  arm,  and  led  him  gently  to  the  door. 
"I  want  you,"  she  said,  "to  let  me  be  alone 
with  the  bairn  before — ^before  the  men  comei". 


CAME  OUT  EVEN  ENOUSH  MAOAZINE 

To  illustrate  how  far  wrong  one  may  go 
in  trying  to  estimate  the  goods  and  iUs  in 
another  man's  life,  a  speaker  at  a  recent  public 
dinner  told  this  story.  Two  men  met  at  a 
college  re-union  after  twenty-five  years.  They 
had  been  close  friends  in  the  old  days,  but  had 
lost  sight  of  each  other  since. 

"Well,  Bill?" 

•;Well,  Charley?" 

"Tell  me  about  yourself.  Where  have  you 
been  and  what  have  you  done?  What  has 
your  life  been  all  this  quarter  of  a  century?" 

"Well,  Charley,"  said  Bill,  reflectively  and 
somewhat  sadly,  "I'm  about  where  I  was 
when  I  started  out  twenty-five  years  ago." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes,  just  about  in  the  same  place." 

"But  something  must  have  happened  to 
you?" 

"Yes,  I've  been  married." 

"That's  good." 

"Well,  I  don't  know:  she  turned  out  to  be 
a  terrible  shrew." 

"That's  bad," 
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"^       that  was  good— while  it  lasted,  but 
u^fi^e  burned." 

"Ves,    that   was   bad.     It    wasn't    insured 
then     So  I'm    just    where    I    was    when    I 
started."  

THE  FOOL  WHO  COULONT  SEE.  .AUGUSTA  KORTRECHT.  .N.Y.  PRESS 

It  was  dusk,  after  a  cold,  rainy  day  in 
winter.  The  uptown  train  on  the  elevated 
road  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  tired- 
looking  business  people  for  the  most  part,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Chinese  and  Italians. 

Next  to  the  window,  and  shut  in  by  a  fat 
man  whose  knobby  parcel  dug  into  her  arm 
with  every  swing  of  the  car,  sat  a  young  girl 
in  soft  furs.  Her  beauty  was  delicate  and 
refined,  and  the  mouth  had  the  subtle  curve 
which  is  the  sign  of  protection  from  the  rough- 
ness of  life.  This  made  her  strangely  out  of 
place.  The  girl  looked  troubled.  She  fumbled 
nervously  with  her  purse-a  trifle  of  gray  fur 
It  was— and  from  time  to  time  her  eyes  searched 
the  faces  of  her  nearest  fellow  passengers. 
These  happened  to  be  all  men. 
rnr  l"^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^""P^  ^  y^^^g  ^an  entered  the 
hJr.^  J"'^^^  ^'^  "^'^y  through  the  people 
anSTn?li ^  l^\ '''^^^-  ^i^  ^^^e  was  well  cut 
and  intellectual   and  his  manner  decided,  evefi 
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face,      ine   yoiuig   man   openea   a   magazine, 
one  of  the  deeper  reviews,  and  began  to  read. 

As  the  train  approached  the  uptown  stations 
the  girl's  nervousness  became  more  apparent. 

At  Twenty-third  street  a  man  getting  out 
left  empty  the  place  next  the  young  man.  The 
girl  glanced  once  at  her  fat  neighbor,  but  hi 
was  asleep,  his  head  fallen  forward  on  the 
knobby  parcel.  With  an  effort  she  got  up  and 
changed  her  seat  to  the  one  opposite.  Tht 
young  man  did  not  look  up,  but  moved  just 
the  least  bit  away  from  her.  Then  the  girl  lai-1 
a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  began  half  incoherently 
' '  I  am  in  trouble ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  can  you— 
will  you  lend  me — "  but  she  never  finished,  fcir 
the  man  shook  his  arm  gently  free,  looked  into 
her  face  gravely  and  rebukingly,  and  crossed 
the  car  to  another  seat. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  girl  saw  the 
laughing  women;  one  of  them  waved  to  her. 
and  shook  her  head  toward  the  man. 

The  color  burned  the  girl's  face  for  a 
moment,  then  it  left  it  white  and  cold ;  and  she 
got  up  and  went  out  on  to  the  dark  platform 
where,  soon  after,  she  spoke  toa  workingwomar 
leaving  the  next  coach,  and  they  got  on 
together  at  Forty-second  street. 
4:  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

That  night,  in  a  great  house  up  the  Hudson, 
in  a  softly  lighted  room,  which  might  have 
been  a  queen's,  a  fine  woman  of  middle  age, 
who  had  seen  the  world,  tried  to  soften  first 
impressions  for  a  girl  who  had  seen  nothing] 
until  now.  The  mistake  about  the  boat  and  th  j 
telegram  was  explained;  the  folly  of  a  suddti 
journey  without  escort  and  with  insufficier.l 
money  was  dwelt  upon,  censured  and  forgive: 
but  the  wound  to  the  youth  and  unknowlet!ji 
of  the  girl  smarted  and  throbbed,  and  lYi 
mother  and  child  wept  together. 

And  a  young  man  spent  his  evening  peenr.j 
through  enlarging  glasses  at  his  pictures  el 
cog  wheels  and  rivets,  with  the  windows  to  h'l 
soul  tight  shut. 

BUYING  THE  ENGAGEMENT  RING   .ALEX.  RiCKETn.  .SHAIT  SCi 

I  had  loafed  around  in  front  of  the  sh^ji 
hoping  to  find  a  moment  when  it  v^ras  c!tui 
of  customers — and  I  never  saw  business  s- 
good  in  all  my  life — until  I  had  evident, 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  policeman  on  t': 
corner,  and  until  I  felt  myself  a  fool.  Th: 
buying  an  engagement  ring  was  more  emlx.' 
rassing  than  I  had  anticipated.  Why  -^^crr 
engagement  rings  worn,  anyhow?    Rings   aj;i 
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such  tokens  were  simply  a  survival  of  bar- 
barism, that  should  be  abolished  by  civilized 
peoples.  I  wondered  if  I  couldn't  persuade 
the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  to  take  that  view 
of  it.     But  I    knew  I  didn't  dare  try. 

It  was  the  proudest  and  happiest  moment 
of  my  life,  I  reasoned,  irrefutably.  Then, 
why  in  the  name  of  Hymen,  did  I  feel  so 
sheepish  over  it? 

I  swore  to  put  off  all  timidity.  Everybody 
could  know  if  they  wished.  I  was  willing  to 
proclaim  the  glorious  truth  from  the  house- 
tops ;  heralds  could  announce  it  on  every  comer 
for  all  I  cared.  The  town  crier  could  shout  it 
along  every  street  and  lane,  without  fazing 
me  in  the  least. 

Chock  full  of  this  valiant  defiance  of  all  the 
world,  I  threw  up  my  head,  stuck  out  my  chin, 
swelled  out  my  chest,  and  stalked  boldly  into 
the  shop. 

I  strode  sternly  up  to  the  nearest  clerk,  and 
said,  in  loud,  vibrant  tones,  despite  the  hideous 
fact  that  I  felt  everyone  had  stopped  trafficking 
to  watch  me,  **  I  want  to  see  some  of  your — 
er — of  your — er — er — hem!  please  let  me  see 
some  of  your — er — your — er — your  clocks." 

It  was  ignominious.  Why,  oh,  why  had  I 
yielded  to  that  sudden  impulse  of  cowardice, 
that  foolish  longing  to  gain  time  at  any  cost? 
The  clerk's  suave,  **Yes,  sir;  just  step  this 
way,  sir,"  fell  on  unheeding  ears,  as  loathingly, 
I  contemplated  the  depth  of  my  fall. 

**  I  think  you  said  you'd  like  to  look  at  some 
clocks,  sir,"  suggested  the  clerk,  after  waiting 
a  few  minutes  for  me  to  follow  him. 

"I  did — miserable  shuffler  that  I  am,  I 
did,"  I  exclaimed  bitterly.  '*But  I  don't.  I 
shouldn't  care  if  there'd  never  been  a  clock 
made." 

The  clerk  stared. 

**  What  I  really  want  to  see,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it,"  I  continued,  in  a  firm,  resonant 
voice,  "is  some  of  your — er — er — pianos." 

Again  I  had  balked  at  the  fatal  word.  Oh, 
what  a  wretched  poltroon  I  was!  I  flushed  to 
the  roots  of  my  hair.  I  looked  wildly  around 
for  some  avenue  of  escape.  Oh,  to  get  away, 
to  hide  myself,  and  my  shame  in  some  far- 
distant  and  desolate  country,  where  I  should 
be  the  only  living  soul! 

I  threw  up  my  arms  in  instinctive  defense, 
and  ducked,  with  both  eyes  shut  tight,  as  I 
felt  a  hand  close  at  my  elbow. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  whispered  the  clerk,  who  had 
slipped  from  behind  the  counter,  without  my 
noticing  his  movement,  "that — excuse  me — it 
is  probably  a  wedding-ring  you  wish  to  see." 


I  opened  my  eyes,  with  a  gasp.  "N-no, 
no-o-o,  n-n-ot  j-j-jtist  yet!"     I  stammered. 

"Ah,  an  engagement  ring?"  he  insinuated, 
with  the  most  charming  smile  I  ever  beheld. 

I  grasped  his  hand,  and  wrung  it,  fervently; 
tears  of  gratitude  started  in  my  eyes.  I  would 
gladly  have  laid  down  my  life  to  give  him  a 
moment's  pleasure. 

"How  did  you  ever  guess?"  I  cried,  amazed 
at  such  miracvdous  penetration. 

That  night,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world 
wished  to  know  if  I  had  had  much  trouble  select- 
ing the  ring,  but — she — does — not — know! 


REWARD  OF  ECONOMY. .  .ALICE  TURNER  CURTIS.  ..LIPPINCOH'S 

"Wastefulness,"  remarked  Mr.  Brown,  fixing 
a  fiita  eye  upon  his  son  Frederick,  "may  be 
said  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  trouble.  The 
careless  throwing  aside  of  garments  perfectly 
good—" 

"But,  father,"  interrupted  the  son,  "I 
wanted  a  new  overcoat  this  winter.  I  have 
worn  your  clothes  made  over  all  my  life,  and  I 
think  I  am  big  enough  now  to  have  a  new 
coat." 

"Yes,  my  son,  you  are  large  for  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  but  my  last  winter's  coat  will  make 
over  nicely  for  you.  A  little  wide  on  the 
shoulders,  perhaps,  but  easily  altered."  Mr. 
Brown  looked  at  his  son  critically,  and  re- 
marked, "I  only  wore  that  coat  one  winter. 
It  is  as  good  as  new,  but  it's  a  grain  small  for 
me.  Fine  material.  I  have  ordered  my  new 
coat  made  exactly  like  it." 

But  even  this  fact  did  not  reconcile  Fred- 
erick, and  he  refused  to  admire  his  father's 
new  coat  when  it  came  home  from  the  tailor's 
or  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  old  one. 

"Now,  my  son,"  remarked  Mr.  Brown  one 
morning  as  he  opened  the  closet  door  and  took 
out  his  overcoat,  "  I  have  made  an  appointment 
for  you  with  my  tailor.  We  will  take  this 
coat  down,  have  him  try  it  on,  and  see  what 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  to  have  it  fit 
you." 

At  the  tailor's,  Mr.  Brown  commented  on  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  cloth;  and  the  tailor 
gazed  at  the  garment  in  surprise,  and  said  it 
was  really  too  bad  to  cut  a  garment  over  that 
was  so  fresh  and  new.  In  fact  he  asked  Mr. 
Brown  if  he  was  determined  to  have  it  altered 
for  his  son,  and  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  was. 

In  a  few  days  the  garment  was  sent  home, 
and  Mr.  Brown  called  his  family  about  to  see 
how  well  it  fitted  Frederick. 

"It  would  have  been  a  wicked  waste  not 
to  have  made  some  use  of  that  coat,"  said 
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Mr.  Brown  amiably.  "Why,  it  is  as  good 
as  new — not  a  bit  worn ;  looks  as  fresh  as  mine 
does.  Now,  Frederick,  remember  this,  that 
it  pays  to  be  careful  even  in  regard  to  a  second- 
hand overcoat.** 

Mr.  Brown  looked  around  the  family  circle 
to  see  that  his  words  made  a  suitable  impres- 
sion, and  then  went  after  his  new  coat  to 
compare  it  with  Frederick's. 

As  he  brought  it  out,  he  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment  suspiciously,  then  with  anxiety; 
turned  it  carefully  about,  and  then,  with  a 
smothered  exclamation,  looked  wrathfully  at 
his  son. 

**This  is  my  old  coat!*'  he  exclaimed,  waving 
it  about.  *'  How — how  came  you  to  take  my 
new  one  to  that  scamp  of  a  tailor — my  new 
coat?"  he  almost  yelled. 

"I  didn't.  You  took  it  yourself,"  said  the 
boy.  "I  didn't  wan*t  any  coat  made  over 
for  me.     I  wanted    a  new  one." 


MAN  AND  THE  MOTOR lABBY  PAIN OUCK  ANB  WHITE 

CHAPTER    I. 

John  Smith  was  the  son  of  wealthy  and 
illustrious  parents.  He  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  extreme  ordinariness.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five — the  period  at  which  oiu-  history 
begins — he  was  much  older  than  he  had  been; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  as  old  as  he  was 
going  to  be. 

CHAPTER    II. 

"It  is,"  said  John  Smith,  as  he  snipped  the 
end  from  his  after-dinner  cigar,  **a  shame  and 
a  scandal  that  these  infernal  machines  should 
be  allowed  on  the  public  roads  at  all." 

"I  simply  hate  them,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"How  anybody  can  stand  the  filthy  smell, 
and  the  rattling  and  shaking,  and  the  con- 
tinual breakdowns,  I  can't  conceive.  However, 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  fools  who  use  them. 
What  we  can  do  and  must  do  is  to  get  their 
speed  strictly  limited  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
Even  then  horses  will  never  get  used  to  them, 
and  thousands  of  lives  will  be  sacrificed. 
The  country  has  gone  stark,  staring  mad." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
Then  some  time  elapsed. 

CHAPTER   III. 

"My  friend  Robinson,"  said  John  Smith, 
"tells  me  that  he  has  bought  one  of  these 
motor-cars." 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"It's  a  queer  thing  that  our  horses  simply 
take  no  notice  of  them  now.  But,  of  coiu*se, 
horses   get    used   to    anything.     Why,    I    re- 


member when  bicycles  became  popular  a  lot  of 
old  women  thought  they'd  lead  to  endless 
accidents  with  horses." 

"So  silly,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Absolutely  ridiculous.  Why,  these  good, 
nervous  people  might  have  remembered  how 
horses  work  at  shimting  on  the  railroads.  If 
they  can  get  used  to  that,  I  should  hope  they 
can  get  used  to  motors." 

"Of  course." 

"And  then  undoubtedly  motors  have  im- 
proved a  good  deal.  I  saw  one  going  up  the 
hill  just  now — easily  as  possible.  Mind,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  ride  in  one  myself. 
That  is,  as  a  rule.  (Robinson  asked  me  to 
come  for  a  spin  on  his  car,  and  I  may  perhaps 
go  once — ^just  to  say  I've  done  it.)  But  the 
horse-drawn  carriage  is  good  enough  for  me." 

"Unfortunately  we  can't  use  our  horses  to- 
night.    I've  ordered  the  local  cab." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  those  blessed  horses 
of  mine  are  always  ill.  I  paid  any  amount  for 
them.  I've  got  the  best  possible  stables,  and 
a  coachman  who  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  And  yet  I've  got  to  be  jolted  about 
in  a  rotten  cab.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man 
swear."  It  was.  And  he  did.  And  some 
more  time  rolled  away. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  its  usual  perfimctory 
manner  as  Smith  and  his  friend  Robinson 
strolled  down  Long  Acre.     Robinson  spoke: 

"I  think  you're  quite  right,  of  course. 
You've  tried  it  and  like  it.  You  picked 
it  up  in  no  time.  You're  a  bom  motor- 
driver.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  if  you  didn't 
get  one." 

"I  didn't  say  I  was  going  to  get  one.  I 
only  said  that  I  was  going  to  look  over  one  or 
two  of  them." 

"Of  course,"  said  Robinson. 

"And  if  I  did  get  one,"  Smith  continued,  "it 
would  simply  be  to  please  my  wife.  Ever 
since  you  took  her  out  she's  been  regularly 
bitten  by  the  motor  craze.  I  prefer  the 
horse-drawn  carriage  myself.  Still,  if  a  wo- 
man wants  a  toy  of  this  kind,  and  you  can  give 
it  to  her,  why  not?" 

A  week  later  Mr.  John  Smith  was  storming 
and  raving  in  Long  Acre  about  the  delay  in 
delivery  of  a  new  motor-car. 

CHAPTER    V. 

"But  mind  this,"  said  John  Smith  to 
Robinson,  his  friend.  "It  doesn't  follow  that, 
because  I've  bought  a  motor  (mainly  to  please 
my  wife),  I  am  infected  with  the  fever  that 
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seems  to  have  possessed  some  of  you  fellows. 
Twelve  miles  an  hour  is  quite  as  fast  as  any- 
body need  want  to  go,  and  I'll  take  good  care 
that  my  own  car  never  under  any  circum- 
stances travels  any  faster." 

Robinson  said  diplomatically  that  he  cer- 
tainly thought  it  was  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"But  you  don't  always  keep  to  it  yourself," 
said  John  Smith,  severely. 

And  then  a  little  more  time,  but  not  very 
much,  became  lost  in  the  dim  past. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Police-constable  Jorkins  (who  was  used  to 
it)  said  that  he  was  on  the  Pippipley  Road, 
and  saw  John  Smith  coming  along  on  his  car. 
He  (the  policeman)  timed  the  car  over  a 
meastired  mile  and  found  that  it  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-one 
miles  an  hotu-. 

John  Smith  said  that  his  car  was  incapable 
of  going  at  that  pace. 

It  was  elicited  that  the  time  had  been  taken 
by  a  3s.  6d.  American  alarm  clock,  and  that 
the  constable  might  possibly  have  made  a  mis- 
take about  the  mile-posts. 


The  dispensers  of  the  law  said  that  they 
were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
thing.  And  with  that  intent  they  fined 
John  Smith  twenty-five  pounds  and  costs, 
the  constable  to  have  the  custody  of  the  alarum. 
And  some  more  time  passed  out  into  the  in- 
finite. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

This  is  the  saddest  chapter  of  all.  It  shows 
how  John  Smith  had  fallen. 

Once  more  his  car  sped  along  the  Pippipley 
Road,  and  was  perhaps  going  rather  fast. 

"That  man  was  a  policeman,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  "and  he  was  timing  us." 

"Was  he?"  said  John  Smith,  grimly;  "I 
rather  thought  so  myself." 

He  stopped  the  car,  and  oiled  something  that 
did  not  want  oiling. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said;  "spoilt  the 
beggar's  time  for  him,  anyhow.  Now  we  can 
go  on  again." 

They  went  on.  Far  behind  a  baffled 
policeman  used  words  of  irritation.  And  then 
— but  I  think  that  is  about  the  end  |of  the 
story. 


The    Child-Widows    of   India 

By   Margaret   B.    Denning* 


All  Hindu  girls  at  the  age  of  fifteen  are  either 
wives  or  widows.  This  is,  of  course,  owing  to 
the  system  of  child-marriage  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  escape  the  disgrace  of  having  an  un- 
married daughter  on  the  parents'  hands.     In 

^  1856  a  law  was  passed  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment legalizing  the  remarriage  of  widows. 
Some  few  earnest  reformers  have  been  brave 
enough  to  marry  educated  widows  from  Pan- 
dita  Ramabai's  school,  and,  here  and  there, 
similar  cases  occur ;  but  the  iron  law  of  custom 
is  so  strong  that  few  are  able  to  face  the  terrible 
ostracism  and  boycotting  resulting  from  such  a 
procedure.  The  widow,  if  she  marries,  loses 
all  claim  to  her  first  husband's  property,  though 
if  she  remains  unmarried  and  lives  a  sinful  life 
she  can  still  hold  her  inheritance. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  utter  helplessness 

.  of  the  Hindu  widow.  Many  stories  could  be 
written  by  those  who  go  about  in  high-caste 
homes  and  see  the  poor  shaven  heads  and  the 

*Prom  Mosaics  Prom  India.  Margaret  B.  Denning.  N.  Y. 
Fleming  H.  Revcll  Co.  $1.25.  net.  Copyright,  190a,  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  ftlarch. 


little  figures  hiding  in  comers  or  behind  doors. 
I  always  single  them  out  for  kind  words  and 
notice.but  they  are  almost  too  timid  to  respond. 
They  think  it  a  favor  if  someone  is  kind  enough 
to  motion  them  to  leave  their  drudgery  and 
listen  to  the  hymns  we  sing,  and  which  the 
women  love  so  much  to  hear.  Before  I  knew 
much  about  the  widows'  lot,  I  used  ignorantly 
to  ask  in  regard  to  one  of  these  crouching, 
timid  figtires:  "Who  is  that?"  No  one  ever 
told  me  her  name  or  relationship.  Simply 
pointing  the  thumb  over  the  shoulder  (she  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  background)  and  giving  a  con- 
temptuous jerk  of  the  chin,  the  answer  was: 
"Only  a  widow." 

Now  here  is  Tara.  Her  name  means  a 
"  star,"  but  her  life  is  not  a  bright  one.  She  is 
a  Brahmin  child  and  as  yet  is  allowed  to  run 
about  and  play.  But  her  mind  is  going  to 
waste.  When  we  asked  her  father  if  we  might 
teach  her  something,  he  said : 

"Why  teach  her  to  read?  She  must  cook 
all  her  life.     Besides,  Tara  is  engaged  to  be 
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married.  She  is  ten  years  old  and  the  order 
has  been  given  for  her  wedding-jewels  to  be 
made.  Soon  we  shall  take  her  to  her  mother- 
in-law's  house  and  she  will  be  trained  there. 
If  the  child  knew  how  to  read  her  mother-in- 
law  would  think  we  were  making  a  bad  woman 
of  her.  Cows  don't  read  and  women  are  not  as 
good  as  cows." 

Soon  little  Tara  will  go  to  Lucknow  to  be  mar- 
ried. She  will  never  see  any  happy  school 
days,  never  be  that  bright  and  lovely  being,  a 
fair  young  girl  in  her  parents'  home.  In  India 
there  is  an  absence  of  young  girls  with  their 
charming  ways.  Only  children  and  married 
women. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  young  bride  that  my 
husband  saw.  She  was  a  girl  of  about  four- 
teen. Probably  she  had  been  given  in  mar- 
riage long  before  and  was  now  going  to  her 
husband's  home* 

The  wedding  procession  looked  very  gay. 
The  horses  were  decked  with  bells,  silver  and 
gold  tinsel,  embroidery  and  bright  red  and 
purple  cloths  over  the  saddle.  My  husband 
stopped  to  look  at  the  bridal  party  passing. 
The  groom,  alas!  was  forty  or  forty-five  years 
old,  and  was  dressed  very  gayly.  Behind  him 
came  the  little  bride  on  a  pony.  She  wore 
beautiful  clothes  and  a  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  jewelry.  But  the  pretty  face  was  bowed 
on  the  pony's  neck,  and,  above  the  noise  of  the 
clashing  cymbals  and  the  various  other  mtisical 
instruments,  rose  the  heart-rending  wail  of  this 
poor,  unwilling  little  bride,  going  to  the  house 
of  the  stem,  silent  man  riding  in  front.  What 
happiness  can  be  in  store  for  such  a  home? 

RUNABAI 

Like  all  girls  of  the  better  classes  or  higher 
castes  in  India,  little  Runabai  was  married 
when  but  a  child.  In  these  marriages  the 
parents  make  all  the  arrangements,  and  very 
often  the  little  girl  or  boy  does  not  even  know 
what  is  being  done.  There  are  great  cere- 
monies which  mean  that  the  children  are  prom- 
ised to  each  other  in  marriage  when  they  are 
grown  up.  One  little  girl,  who  was  a  relative 
of  Runabai's,  was  married  when  she  was  in  her 
cradle.  The  costly  saris,  or  wedding-clothes, 
were  hung  around  the  sides  of  the  cradle  where 
the  little  baby  was  sleeping,  and  jewels  were 
placed  around  her  tiny  unconscious  face.  After 
the  ceremonies  were  over  these  gifts  were  laid 
aside  for  the  little  bride  when  she  should  be  old 
enough  to  go  to  the  new  home. 

Runabai's  marriage  was  similar  to  this. 
Little  did  she  realize  as  she  was  toddling  about 


the  beautiful  rooms  of  her  father's  bungalow 
that  her  whole  life  was  determined  for  her. 
The  bungalow,  as  fine  houses  are  called  in 
India,  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  lovely  plants 
adorned  the  verandas  and  compound.  All 
about  were  signs  of  comfort  and  luxury.  Her 
parents  loved  her,  although  they  were  very 
sorry  that  she  was  not  a  boy.  People  in  India 
are  always  sorry  to  have  little  girls  and  often 
they  will  try  to  hide  the  fact. 

One  day  a  missionary  was  sitting  and  talking 
in  the  home  of  a  Hindu  gentleman.  During 
the  conversation  the  missionary  asked,  **How 
many  children  have  you?"  "Three,"  the 
gentleman  replied,  and  he  called  in  and  showed 
his  visitor  the  three  fine  little  boys  of  whom 
he  was  so  proud.  A  short  time  after  this  a 
pretty,  bright-eyed  little  girl  came  into  the 
room  and  climbed  upon  the  knee  of  the  gentle- 
man. "And  who  is  this?"  asked  the  mission- 
ary. "My  daughter,"  replied  the  Hindu,  in 
evident  vexation,  and  he  would  say  no  more. 

But  our  little  Runabai  was  an  affectionate 
child,  and,  while  in  her  own  home,  she  did  not 
realize  that  she  was  not  welcome.  A  few 
years  of  happiness  were  soon  over;  for  when 
she  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  the  parents 
of  her  boy-husband,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
and  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  sent  for  her. 
They  wished  to  train  her  up  properly  for  their 
son.  This  is  the  usual  fate  of  Hindu  girls — to 
be  torn  from  their  mothers  and  given  over  to 
the  care  of  strangers.  Little  appreciated  in  her 
own  family,  you  can  imagine  the  very  sad  lot  a 
child  must  have  among  those  who  care  very 
much  less  for  her  than  her  parents  do.  The 
least  fault  is  severely  corrected  for  fear  her  sins 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  precious  and  idol- 
ized son  of  the  family. 

When  Runabai  was  sent  for,  her  father 
bought  her  many  rich  saris  or  garments,  and 
fine  jewels,  and  sent  her  away  with  twelve 
hand-maidens,  who  were  to  wait  upon  her  in 
the  wealthy  home  of  her  husband.  But,  alas! 
for  some  reason  the  little  wife  failed  to  please 
her  new  relatives.  Her  maids  were  taken  from 
her  almost  immediately,  and  she  herself  was 
compelled  to  work  much  too  hard  for  her  years. 
They  put  away  the  nice  silk  and  muslin  saris 
and  most  of  her  pretty  bracelets  and  other 
jewelry.  Nothing  the  child  did  seemed  to 
please  anyone  in  the  family,  and  her  life  grew 
harder  and  harder.  It  appeared  as  though 
they  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  and  so  be  able  to 
procure  another  wife  for  the  son. 

Before  a  year  had  gone  by  her  food  was  lim- 
ited t9  one  me^l  a  day  and  that  only  of  rice  and 
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chillies  (red  peppers).  She  became  very  thin 
and  looked  like  a  shadow  of  the  bright  little  girl 
who  came  so  gayly  to  this  home  so  short  a  time 
before. 

One  sad  day,  as  she  was  cleaning  the  house, 
she  saw  some  bread  on  a  table.  Her  hunger 
was  even  greater  than  her  fear,  and,  snatch- 
ing up  a  piece,  she  ran  off  to  eat  it.  Her  cruel 
mother-in-law  saw  her,  and,  picking  up  a  stick, 
ran  after  the  poor  girl.  She  took  the  bread 
from  the  trembling  fingers  and  pushed  it  down 
poor  Runabai's  throat  with  the  stick.  The 
suffering  of  the  child  was  terrible.  When  she 
next  visited  her  own  father's  house,  she  begged 
not  to  be  sent  back  any  more  to  be  so  cruelly 
treated.  **  But,  oh !  the  disgrace  to  our  family!" 
the  father  said. 

"No,  go  back,  dear  Runabai,  we  weep  for 
you  and  our  hearts  are  pained  over  your  sad 
lot.  When  we  sit  down  to  our  good  food,  we 
shed  tears  as  we  think  of  our  poor,  starving 
Runabai.  But  what  can  we  do?  If  we  keep 
you  here  our  caste  will  be  broken  and  the  gods 
will  be  displeased.  Go  back,  and  if  you  die, 
it  will  be  honorable.*'  So  the  little  martyr 
to  caste  and  false  religion  went  back  and  in 
two  months  more  was  dead. 

ONE    LITTLE    WIDOW 

^  Seven  years  a  widow  and  then  only  eleven 
years  old!  Widowed  at  four  years  of  age! 
How  incredible  such  a  thing  sounds,  and  yet 
we  know  there  is  a  land  where  little  children 
are  made  widows  before  they  even  know  the 
right  hand  from  the  left.  In  Christian  lands 
a  widow's  sad  lot  is  softened  by  sympathy  of 
friends,  the  sparkle  and  joy  of  existence  may 
be  gone,  but  there  is  much  to  live  for  and  a  use- 
ful life  is  still  before  even  a  young  woman.  But 
the  shadow — nay,  the  curse — of  widowhood  has 
hung  over  little  Sita  ever  since  she  remem- 
bered anything.  When  suffering  neglect  and 
cruelty,  the  little  brown  girl  often  wondered 
why  other  little  girls  living  near  her  had  such 
happy,  merry  times,  while  she  knew  only  drudg- 
ery and  ill-treatment  from  morning  until  night. 
One  day,  when  six  of  these  weary  years  had 
passed  and  Sita  was  then  ten  years  of  age,  she 
found  out  what  widow  meant.  Then,  added 
to  the  cruelties  she  already  endured,  was  added 
the  terror  of  woes  to  come.  The  day  on  which 
this  knowledge  came  to  her  she  had  gone,  as 
usual,  in  her  tattered  garments  and  with  three 
large,  brass  water-pots  on  her  head,  to  the 
great  open  well  from  which  she  drew  the  daily 
supply  of  water  for  a  family  of  nine  people. 
She  was  so  tired  and  her  fr^il  little  back  ach^d 


so  that  she  sat  down  on  a  huge  stone  to  rest  a 
minute  before  letting  down  one  of  the  many 
buckets,  which  all  day  long  were  going  up  and 
down  in  obedience  to  the  many  demands  for 
water.  As  she  sat  there  with  her  bare,  olive- 
skinned  arms  and  feet  shining  in  the  warm 
sun  and  resting  her  weary  head  on  one  thin  little 
hand,  she  was  a  picture  of  childish  woe.  Her 
faded  old  sari  had  fallen  back  from  her  head, 
disclosing  the  bare  little  scalp,  for  in  token  of 
the  deep  disgrace  of  widowhood,  the  soft,  dark 
tresses  of  hair  had  been  shaved  off  and  the  hot 
sun  beat  down  on  the  small,  naked  head.  Many 
sorrows  had  fallen  on  the  childish  heart,  but 
Sita  was  still  a  child.  Her  heart  yearned  for 
companionship  and  love.  Many  Brahmin  ser- 
vants were  drawing  water  near  her,  singing 
little  bhajans,  or  songs,  and  looking  quite  bright 
and  happy  in  their  gay-colored  cotton  saris, 
A  woman,  poor,  so  that  she  must  draw  her  own 
drinking  water,  but  a  Brahmin,  came  near  to 
Sita  and  the  child  looked  up  and  appealed  to 
her  for  help. 

"Will  you  not  draw  a  little  water  for  me? 
I  feel  tired  and  ill,  and  the  well  is  very  deep." 

The  woman  turned  angrily  and  uttered,  in  a 
scathing  tone,  the  word  "  Widow! "  Then  she 
burst  out:  "Curse  you,  how  dare  you  come 
between  me  and  the  glorious  sun?  Your 
shadow  has  fallen  upon  me  and  I'll  have  to 
take  the  bath  of  purification  before  I  can  eat 
food !     Curse  you ,  stand  aside ! ' ' 

Poor  Sita  stands  bewildered.  She  has  never 
asked  help  before  of  anyone.  Too  crushed  and 
stupefied  to  realize  her  forlorn  condition,  she 
has  only  existed  and  gone  through  the  drudg- 
ery with  scarce  a  gentle  word  from  anyone. 
This  abuse  seems  to  arouse  a  little  curiosity  in 
the  child,  but  she  does  not  answer  the  woman. 
Tears  course  down  her  cheeks.  Something  akin 
to  pity  makes  the  woman  pause,  and,  halting  a 
a  safe  distance  from  Sita's  shadow,  she  con- 
tinues to  talk  to  her  in  a  milder  tone.  She  is 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  two  soft-eyed  little  daugh- 
ters, who  are  very  dear  to  this  proud  woman's 
heart,  though  she  mourned  bitterly  at  the  time 
of  their  birth,  because  the  gods  denied  her  sons. 

trooking  again  at  Sita,  she  says:  "Why 
should  I  help  you,  when  the  gods  have  cursed 
you?     See,  you  are  a  widow." 

Then,  in  answer  to  Sita's  vacant  gaze,  she 
continues:  "Don't  you  understand?  Didn't 
you  have  a  husband  once? " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  Sita  answered;  "that  old 
bad  man,  who  used  to  shake  me  and  tell  me  to 
grow  up  quickly  and  work  for  him.  Perhaps 
he  was  my  husband.     When  he  died  they  said 
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I  killed  him,  but  I  did  not.     I  was  glad  he  was 
dead,  though,"  said  the  sad  little  thing. 

**So  you  call  him  bad?"  the  woman  said. 
**Ah!  no  wonder  the  gods  hate  you.  No 
doubt,  you  were  very  wicked  ages  ago,  and 
so  now  you  are  made  a  widow.  By  and  by 
you  will  be  a  snake  or  a  toad,"  and,  gathering 
up  her  water-pots,  the  woman  went  away. 

The  slender,  ill-fed  little  frame  gathered 
itself  up,  and  the  child  hurriedly  filled  the 
brass  vessels,  knowing  that  abtise  awaited  her 
late  return.  Putting  a  small  bimdle  of  cloth 
on  her  head,  she  raised  the  huge  jars  to  their 
place  and  hastened  to  her  house,  since  a  home 
she  never  knew.  The  sister-in-law  met  the 
little  thing  with  violent  abuse  and  bade  her 
prepare  the  morning  meal  quickly.  The  child 
was  ill  and  nearly  fell  with  fatigue. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  wake  up,"  the  woman 
cried,  and  seizing  a  hot  poker  she  laid  it  on  the 
arms  and  hands  of  the  child.  Screaming  with 
pain,  the  poor  creature  worked  on,  tremb- 
ling if  the  sister-in-law  even  looked  at  her. 

This  was  one  day.  Each  of  the  seven  length- 
ened years  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  similar  days,  save  that  now  they  were  grow- 
ing worse.  The  last  year  the  child's  head  had 
been  shaved.  When  that  has  been  done,  but 
one  meal  a  day  is  permitted  the  widow,  no 
matter  how  hard  she  may  work.  Most  of  the 
little  girls  who  saw  Sita  would  run  from  her, 
fearing  pollution.  But  there  was  one  little 
girl,  who,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  shone  on 
Sita  whenever  she  saw  her.  One  day,  after  the 
woman  at  the  well,  had  abused  the  young 
widow,  Sita  found  a  chance  to  tell  Tungi  about 
it.  Tungi's  answer  comforted  the  forlorn 
child  somewhat. 

"No,"  Tungi  said,  "there  is  a  better  God 
than  that.  Our  people  do  not  know  about 
Him,  and  that  is  why  I  am  not  allowed  to  talk 
with  you.  I  am  married  and  my  husband 
lives  in  a  distant  city.  If  I  speak  to  you,  they 
believe  he  will  die.  But  in  the  school  where  I 
go,  many  do  not  believe  these  things." 

"How  can  you  goto  school?  My  sister-in- 
law  says  that  only  bad  women  learn  to  read," 
Sita  answered. 

"So  my  mother  used  to  think,"  said  Tun^i; 
"but  my  husband  is  in  school  and  he  has  sent 
word  that  I  shall  go  also  until  he  calls  for  me 
to  come  to  his  home.  Then  he  will  have  a 
wife  who  can  understand  when  he  talks  about 
his  books.  He  says  the  English  have  happy 
families  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so. 
The  wives  know  books  and  how  to  sing  and 
how  to  make  the  home  pleasant." 


So  the  little  bright-eyed  Brahmin  wife 
chatted  away  as  gay  as  a  bird.  The  fount  of 
knowledge  was  opened  to  her — ^the  beaming 
eye,  the  elastic  figure,  and  the  individuality  of 
her  Western  sisters  were  becoming  hers. 

None  of  these  things  seemed  for  Sita. 
After  Timgi  went  to  school,  the  little  shaven- 
headed  child,  subsisting  on  one  poor  meal  a 
day,  went  about  sad  and  lonely  for  another 
weary  nine  months.  When  she  again  saw 
the  bright  face  of  her  little  friend,  her  condi- 
tion had  grown  worse.  Her  neck  and  arms 
were  full  of  scars  where  bits  of  flesh  had  been 
pinched  out  in  the  vindictive  rage  of  her  rela- 
tives, who  believed  the  child  guilty  of  her 
husband's  death.  Brutality  growing  with  tise 
had  made  them  callotis  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
little  being  in  their  power.  No  one  who  cared 
knew  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  unkind  and 
violent  words  and  the  threats  of  future  pun- 
ishments. Once  or  twice  she  had  looked  down 
into  the  cool  depths  of  the  well  and  wondered 
how  quickly  she  could  die.  Only  the  terror  of 
punishment  after  death  kept  this  baby-widow 
from  suicide.  She  had  heard  many  things 
lately,  and  she  knew  of  a  young  and  lovely  wife 
near  by  who  had  become  a  widow,  lost  her 
little  son,  and  unable  to  endure  the  cruelties 
and  her  wounded  pride,  had  stilled  them  all 
beneath  the  quiet  waters  of  the  well-  An- 
other widow,  too,  Sita  had  grown  to  know — an 
old  woman,  bent  and  wrinkled,  neglected,  care- 
worn and  toiling,  who  was  a  terror  to  Sita 
because  of  what  she  foreshadowed  to  the  child. 

One  day,  as  Sita  was  weeping  by  the  gate- 
way of  Tungi's  home,  the  little  child-wife  told 
the  child- widow  of  a  safe  refuge  for  such  as  she 
where  neither  ignorance  nor  poverty  could 
exclude  her — a  home  under  the  loving  care  of 
one  who  knew  the  widow's  curse.  After  many 
diffictdties  Sita  found  this  shelter.  Here  she 
forgot  her  widowhood  ^nd  found  her  childhood 
and  girlhood.  Here,  in  the  beautiful  garden, 
or  at  lessons,  helping  with  cooking,  or  leaning 
lovingly  on  the  arm  of  "Bai's"  chair,  the  blessed 
genius  of  the  home,  she  passed  away  many 
sweet  and  useful  years.  By  and  by  Sita  found 
the  greatest  joy  in  love — higher  and  better  than 
human  love  can  ever  be.  Later,  when  a  beau- 
tiful young  womanhood  had  crowned  her,  she 
was  sought  by  an  earnest,  enlightened  young 
Christian  as  his  wife. 

Many  of  the  millions  of  child-widows  never 
find  release  from  the  bonds  of  cruel  custom  and 
false  religion.  In  Hinduism  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  acctu'sed  widow. 
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HE  WON ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

A  kiss  she  did  deny  him 

Of  all  her  worshipers, 
So  that  he  taught  a  rose  to  dream 

Of  those  red  lips  of  hers. 

And  the  rose — it  leaned  and  kissed  her, 

And  from  her  finger  tips 
Falling  in  crimson  at  her  feet, 

Was  lifted  to  his  lips ! 

THE  HBONO,  ETERNAL  SOUND  ..JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY.  .SUNSET 

Once  more,  once  more,  heart,  tune  the  strings 
True  to  the  music  of  the  grotmd; 

Sing  but  the  humble,  happy  things, 
Join  in  the  strong,  eternal  sound. 

Still  would  I  trust  the  day,  the  night. 

Nor  clamor  at  the  gate  of  fame; 
Among  the  names  the  wild  flowers  write 

Be  mine,  or  let  me  have  no  name. 

TOO  LATE   BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

Penelope  is  passing  fair. 

Heigho!    heigno! 
With  glad  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
And  all  the  soft,  bewitching  charm 
^  Of  rosy  lip  and  rounded  arm, 
'And  dimpled  cheek  aglow, 
Heigho  I 

Who  deftly  drew  her  winsome  face  ? 

Heigho!  heigho! 
The  silent  canvas  gives  no  trace; 
But  faith !  whatever  painter's  brush 
Conceived  and  caught  that  tender  blush — 
He  loved  the  maid,  I  trow, 

Heigho  I 

For  him  the  smile,  for  him  the  praise, 

Heigho!    heigho! 
While  I  can  only  sit  and  gaze. 
Ah !  pitiless,  malign  decree ! 
Penelope. is  not  for  me. 
Though  I'm  for  her — and  so 

Heigho! 

Her  picture  hangs  upon  my  wall, 

Heigho!  heigho! 
My  heart  were  hers  beyond  recall. 
Had  she  been  bom  in  68, 
Or  I,  by  some  auspicious  fate. 
Two  hundred  years  ago, 

Heigno! 

TO  A  PRETTY  OIRL JUDOE 

Ah.  pretty  one,  you  know  you're  fair, 

And  though  you  won't  confess 
It  openly,  a  hint  shows  through 

Your  sweet  unconsciousness. 


You  say  that  none  has  called  you  fair, 

And  that  you  could  not  know 
That  you  were  beautiful  unless 

Somebody  told  you  so. 

I  cannot  doubt  a  lady's  word — 

I  would  not  be  so  bold; 
But  yet,  if  human  tongues  are  still. 

Your  mirror  must  have  told. 

And  if  by  some  malicious  grudge. 

Which  envy  might  inspire, 
It  may  have  told  you  otherwise. 

That  mirror  is  a  liar ! 

AN  OMAR  FOR  LADIES. .  .JOSEPHINE  DODQE  DASKAM. .  .HARPER'S 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  lasts  so  long 
The  Style  as  when  it  starts  a  bit  too  strong; 

That  all  the  Pompadours  the  parterre  boasts 
Some  Chorus-girl  began,  with  Dance  and  Song. 

And  this  Revival  of  the  Chignon  low 
That  fills  the  most  of  us  with  helpless  Woe, 

Ah,  criticise  it  softly!  for  who  knows 
What  long-necked  Peeress  had  to  wear  it  so! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  try  each  Style  you  meet; 
To-day  brooks  no  loose  ends;  you  must  be  neat. 

To-morrow!  why,  to-morrow  you  may  be 
Wearing  it  down  your  back  like  Marguerite! 

For  some  we  once  admired,  the  Very  Best 
That  ever  a  French  hand-boned  Corset  prest, 

Wore  what  they  used  to  call  Prunella  Boots 
And  put  on  Nightcaps  ere  they  went  to  rest. 

And  we  that  now  make  fun  of  Waterfalls 
They  wore,  and  whom  their  Crinoline  appalls, 

Ourselves  shall  from  old  dusty  Fashion  plates 
Assist  our  Children  in  their  Costu^ie  balls. 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  wear. 
Before  we  grow  so  old  that  we  don't  care! 
Before  we  have  our  Hats  made  all  alike, 
Sans  Plumes,  sans  Wings,  sans  Chiffon,  and — 
sans  Hair! 

SOCIAL  PROBUMS THE  TATLER 

Has  conversation  grown  less  refined? 

Are  we  too  wedded  to  cards  and  sport  ? 
Are  all  our  morals  the  slipshod  kind 

Lately  described  in  a  certain  court  ? 

Do  we  behave  like  a  rowdy  crowd 
When  we  are  met  at  a  social  crush  ? 

Is  too  much  freedom  to  girls  allowed? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  way  to  blush  ? 

These  are  the  things  that  our  critics  claim. 
Still,  though  we  might  be  imj>roved,  I  know, 

Doubtless  our  grandmothers  said  the  same 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ! 
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WILLIE'S  SHORT  RUN BALTIMORE  NEWS 

He  bought  a  nice  new  camera  to  snap,  snap,  snap — 
He  didn't  care  how  much  it  cost  a  rap, 
Rap, 
Rap! 
He  took  pictures  of  the  scenery. 
The  foundry  and  the  beanery, 
And  sent  the  bill  for  breakages  to  pap. 
Pap, 
Pap! 

It  chanced  one  day  he  wandered  to  the  wood,  wood, 

wood. 
And  while  he  focussed  up  behind  him  stood, 
Stood, 
Stood, 
A  large  cattle  lowing  lauhgingly, 
That  lifted  him  quite  chaffingfy, 
And  bawled  as  he  went  up:  "Now,  you  be  good 
Good, 
Good!" 

He  landed  in  a  distant  vacant  lot,  lot,  lot, 
And  there  prepared  to  take  another  shot, 
Shot, 

Shot;  < 

But  a  farmer  came  excitedly 
And  drew  on  him,  benightedly, 
And  filled  him  full  of  trouble  on  the  spot, 
Spot, 
Spot! 

Oh,  Willie  never  took  another  snap,  snap,  snap! 
He  didn't  like  photography  a  rap, 
Rap, 
Rap! 
And  the  doctors  who  attended  him. 
When  they  had  patched  and  mended  him, 
Sent  in  their  bills  for  breakages  to  pap, 
Pap, 
Pap! 

WHEN  YOU'RE  A  GIRL  .   EVELYN  SHARP.  WESTMINSTER  OAZETTE 

When  youVe  a  girl,  and  cannot  change 
(Which  always  seems  to  me  so  strange), 
You  do  not  lead  a  peaceful  life. 
But  pass  the  days  m  storm  and  strife. 

You  never  for  a  moment  get 
Your  own  way  in  the  nursery — yet 
Whatever  you  may  have  to  bear. 
You  must  pretend  you  do  not  care. 

Sometimes  they  take  your  doll  away. 
In  spite  of  all  the  things  you  say; 
They  put  it  on  the  nursery  shelf, 
Too  high  for  you  to  reach  yourself. 

Or  else  they  hang  it  by  a  string, 
And  let  it  swing  and  swing  and  swing, 
But  though  you  love  each  flaxen  hair, 
You  must  pretend  you  do  not  care. 


Sometimes,  they  will  not  let  vou  read. 
And  tease  you  very  much  indeed 
Because  you  can't  help  feeling  bad 
When  stories  end  all  wrong  and  sad. 

They  make  remarks  if  you  are  tall. 
They  call  you  dumpy  if  you're  small; 
Yet,  though  you  feel  it's  most  unfair, 
You  still  pretend  you  do  not  care. 

Then  comes  one  black  and  dreary  day 
That  takes  your  tyrants  right  away; 
Before  you,  for  a  week,  it  looms. 
Then  empties  all  the  top-floor  rooms. 

So  you  are  left  quite  by  yourself. 
To  put  their  toys  upon  tne  shelf; 
Ana  then — because  there's  no  one  there. 
You  don't  pretend  you  do  not  care. 


HARPER'S 


TNE  CITY.ACRORAT LOUISE  MORRAN  SILL 

I  am  the  janitor's  little  boy. 
I  'ain't  got  even  a  single  toy. 

But  every  day  I  play  and  play, 
I  live  'way  up  in  the  top  of  the  house; 
I'm  jest  as  spry  as  a  little  mouse, — 
And  I  can  climb  like  a  monkey,  for  I'm 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

My  pa  'ain't  got  no  regular  hoipe; 
He  lives  'way  up  in  a  big  round  dome. 
He  says  to  me,  "You  play,  you  see! 
Jest  any  old  way  you  see  to  play, 
Vou  play."  says  he  to  me  one  day; 
And  so  1  climb  and  I  climb,  for  I'm 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

I  walk  wherever  there's  room  to  stand; 
I  hang  on  the  edge  by  jest  one  hand. 

I  love  to  see  folks  look  at  me 
Like  I  was  really  a  circus  clown, 
"Oh  my!"  they  cry,  "he'll  tumble  down!" 
But  I  don't  fall  when  I  climb,  for  I'm 
The  janitor's  little  boy. 

THE  LI6HT-UDY  . . .  .EUOENIAO.  CLARK. . .  .OOLUER'S  WEEKLY'. 

The  Light-Lady  comes  from  her  home  in  the  sides — 
The  Light-Lady  comes,  and  it's  such  a  siuprise! — 
Trailing  garments  of  white 
Through  the  halls  of  the  Night 
To  bid  us  "awake  and  arise." 

The  Light-Lady  blows  out  the  stars  as  she  flies. 
She  tells  the  bold  Sun  to  eet  up  in  the  skies; 

And  she  bids  the  M©on-fire 

In  its  embers  expire. 
As  hither  so  gently  she  hies! 

The  Light-Lady  slowly  the  curtain  unties 
Wherever  a  tiny  young  child  she  espies. 

Looking  out  from  the  snare 

Of  her  dusky-dark  hair 
To  say,  "Little  children,  arise!" 
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The  Stiitor:  What  do  ybu  consider  the  essen- 
tial    difference    between    friendship     and     love  ? 

"From  five  to  ten  thousand  a  year." 

^Too  Bad:  "I  think  it  was  a  shame  for  the 

Indians  to  bury  their  hatchets ! "  "  Why  ? "  *'  Just 
think  ho;w  lovely  they  would  be  for  decorative 
purposes." 

Benedict:    Do    you    think    automobiles  are 

dangerous? 

Bachelor:  Yes,  I  know  a  fellow  who  took? 

^The  Tables  Turned:     Aimtie  dislikes  toads, 

and  seeing  that  some  of  the  children  had  brought 
one  into  the  house,  called  to  her  little  niece: 

"Ella,  take  this  frog  out  of  my  room  at  once!" 

Ella  dreaded  to  touch  the  toad,  but  she  was  afraid 
to  disobey  her  aunt.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  held  out  the  skirt  of  her  little  apron  and  re- 
plied, with  seeming  eagerness: 

"Yes,  Auntie,  you  just  pick  up  the  frog  and  put 
it  in  my  apron,  and  I'll  carry  it  off  for  you." 

The  Vicar:  Now,  boys,  what  animal  sup- 
plies you  with  boots  and  gives  you  meat    to  eat? 

First  Boy  (promptly) :  Father. 


Mother:  Johnny,  I  am  ashamed  of  you! 
What  did  you  mean  by  laughing  and  giggling  at  your 
dear  tmcle's  funeral? 

Johnny:  Gee  I    I  was  so  glad  it  wasn't  my  own. 

Little  Mary  wanted  to  give  her  aged  grand- 
mother a  Christmas  present,  and  her  mother  had 
suggested  that  she  take  some  perforated  cardboard 
and  some  bright  yam  and  embroider  a  motto. 
Taking  the  idea  from  the  pictured  lesson  cards  she 
had  received  at  Simday-school,  she  laboriously 
worked  this  motto  and  presented  it  to  the  old  lady, 
"Go  and  sin  no  more." 

Teacher:    Now,  I  want  all  the  children  to 

look  at  Tommy's  hands  and  observe  how  clean  they 
are,  and  see  if  all  of  you  cannot  come  to  school  with 
cleaner  hands.  Tommy,  perhaps,  will  tell  us  how 
he  keeps  them  so  nice. 

Tommy:  Yes'm;  ma  makes  me  wash  the  break- 
fast things  every  morning. 

Mamma  (to  Johnny,  who  had  been  given  a 

pear  with  pills  artfully  concealed  in  it) :  Well,  dear, 
have  you  finished  your  pear? 

Johnny:   Yes,  mamma,  all  but  the  seeds. 


A   CONGO   LOVE   AFFAIR — PROM   FLIBGBNDB   BLATTBR 
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BOY  (looking  forward  TO  A  PARTY  IN  THE  EVEN- 
ING)  O      MUMMY,      BABY      IS      NAUGHTY  I       HE      HAS 

TAKEN  TWO  THINGS  OFF  THE  CALENDAR,  AND  MADE    IT 
TO-MORROW  — FROM  LONDON  PUNCH. 

PArS  MIUAKC 

Paddy's  distress  on  waking  was  very  natural 
but  amusing.    He  was  observed  in  the  morning 
to  be  looking  imusually  blank,  and  perplexed, 
and  his  friend  inquired  what  ailed  him. 
'*Ah!  but  I  have  had  a  drame." 
"Was  it  a  good  dream  or  a  bad  dream?" 
"Faith,"  said  Pat,  "and  it  was  a  little  of 
both,  and  I  '11  be  after  telling  it  t*  ye.     I  dramed 
I  was  with   the  Prisidint.     He  is   as  great  a 
gintleman  as  is  in  the  district,  he  is,  and  he 
asked  me  wud  I  have  a  drink.     I  said  to  him 
*  Wud  a  duck  swim?'  He  smiled  like,  and  taking 
the  lemons  and  sugar  and  making  ready  for  a 
dhrop  o*  punch,  he  asked  me  wud  I  have  it  hot 
or   cold.     *I'll   have  it   hot,'    I   replied,    and 
wid  that  he  wint  down  into  the  kitchen  for  the 
biling  water,  but  before  he  got  back  I  woke  up, 
■  and  now  it's  distressing  me  I  didn't  take  it 
cowld." 

WHAT  THE  CHOIR  SANQ 

The  minister  was  young.  It  was  with 
mingled  pride  and  trepidation  that  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preach  in  a  large  city  church. 
When  the  eventful  morning  came  he  walked 
up  the  aisle  with  his  best  sermon  in  his  hand 
and  his  best  patent  leathers  on  his  feet — they 
were  new  and  shiny,  and  though  he  anticipated 
some  pain  from  standing  in  tmbroken  shoes, 
he  wished  to  do  honor  to  the  fashionable  audi- 
ence assembled. 

To  his  discomfort  he  found,  instead  of  a  large 
old-fashioned  pupit  like  the  one  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  only  a  small  reading  stand. 


At  its  side  was  a  chair  which  he  must  occupy  in 
full  view  of  the  audience.  He  felt  as  he  sat 
there  that  his  shoes  were  extremely  conspicuous 
and  obviously  new.  His  embarrassment  was 
not  lessened  when  the  choir,  directly  behind 
him,  arose  and  began  the  opening  anthem: 

"How  beautiful  are  the  feet — how  beautiftd 
are  the  feet — "  they  sang.  And  then  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  mistake  they  con- 
tinued: 

"Of  them  that  preach — of  them  that 
preach!" 

THE  OCTOQENAIIAN 

They  were  neither  of  them  brilliant  scholars* 
but  they  liked  to  move  with  the  times  as 
regards  their  knowledge  of  ciurent  events,  so 
the  daily  newspaper  was  regularly  delivered 
at  their  humble  domicile,  and  it  was  Jennie's 
duty  to  read  out  during  breakfast  time  all 
the  most  interesting  items  of  the  day.  One 
morning,  after  wading,  through  the  latest 
intelligence  from  the  front,  she  turned  to 
another  page  of  the  paper  and  said: 

"Herbie,  it  says  here  that  another  octo- 
genarian's dead." 

"  What^s  an  octogenarian?" 

"Well,  I  don't  quite  know  what  they  are, 
but  they  must  be  very  sickly  creatures.  You 
never  hear  of  them  but  they're  dying." 


^-^Ci^ 


A   NEW   OCEAN    TERROR 

"goodness,  BERTIE,  WHATEVER's  THE  MATTER 
WITH  YOU?      BEEN  PLUCKED  FOR  YOUR  EXAM.?" 

*'N0.  JUST  FLEW  INTO  ONE  OP  THOSE  NEW- 
FANGLED MARCONIGRAMS,  THAT's  WHATI" — ^FROM 
LONDON    PUNCH. 
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From  Lm  J<mmal  AmusauU 

Mother — Have  you  any  waterproof  boots 
for  a  boy?  Salesman — We  have  waterproof 
boots,  ma'am;  but  they  are  not  for  boys. 
Mother — Why  don't  you  have  some  for  boys? 
Salesman — When  somebody  has  invented  a 
boot  that  has  no  opening  for  the  foot  to  get 
into  it,  we  may  hope  for  boys*  waterproof 
boots,  not  before. 

"I  wouldn't  give  two  cents  for  a  cigar 

like  that!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  tried  for  the 
fourth  time  to  light  one.  "But  I  didn't, 
George,"  protested  his  tearful  little  wife.  "I 
only  gave  ninety-nine  cents  for  fifty  of  them." 

A    Frenchman    was    paying    his    first 

visit  to  London,  and  was  walking  through 
Hyde  Park  on  one  of  the  many  foggy  metro- 
politan mornings  with  an  English  friend. 
"Fog!  Ha,  ha,  mon  fren,"  ejaculated  the 
Frenchman;  "now  I  understand  vot  you  mean 
ven  you  say  ze  sun  nevaire  set  on  your  domin- 
ion.    Ma  foi,  it  does  not  rise." 

"  I'm  so  glad  the  boys  of  your  company 

gave  you  that  handsome  revolver,"  said  the 
wife  of  the  militia  captain;  "we  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  burglars  who  infest  the  neighbor- 
hood now."  "That's  so,"  replied  the  captain; 
"I've  got  it  locked  up  in  the  safe  at  the  office, 
where  they  can't  get  at  it," 


Church — Do  you  believe  that  misery 
loves  company?  Gotham — Well,  I  believe  it 
loves  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

First  Rider  (in  six-day  race) — They've 

nicknamed  Bill  "the  Human  Automobile." 
Second  Rider — How's  that?  First  Rider — 
Why,  because  this  is  only  the  third  day  of  the 
race,  and  he's  been  laid  up  five  times  for  repairs 
already. 

"You  think  I   make  some  pretty  bad 

breaks,  don't  you,  Fred?"  asked  the  young 
wife.  "Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  husband 
kindly;  "but  they're  not  like  the  breaks 
mother  used  to  make." 

A   change:   "Well,"  said   Noah,   as   he 

hunted  for  a  dry  spot  on  the  top  of  Ararat,  "  a 
lot  of  people  came  down  to  the  pier  to  josh  us 
when  we  started,  but  I  don't  see  any  of  them 
around  to  poke  fun  at  our  home-coming." 

"Why  do  you  call  them  'French  duel' 

pills?"  asked  the  customer  in  the  drug  store. 
"Because  they  cool  hot  blood  and  are  harm- 
less," replied  the  bright  clerk. 

She — It  was  fortunate  that  you  were 

such  a  fine  French  scholar.  I  suppose  when 
you  were  in  Paris  you  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  yourself  understood  ?  He — Not  when 
I  talked  English. 

"Methinks,  Doctor,"  quoth  Bos  well,  at 

the  end  of  a  merry  drinking  bout,  "that  it's 
up  to  you  to  settle  the  score."  "I  wot  not; 
this  time  the  beer  is  on  you,"  retorted  Johnson, 
as  he  playfully  emptied  his  tankard  over  the 
head  of  his  faithftil  follower.  Boswell  laughed 
heartily  at  this  witty  sally,  and  made  a  note 
of  it  for  his  Life  of  Johnson. 

Teacher — William,  find  the  square  root 

of  any  number.  William — I  thought  they 
found  them  all  last  term. 

Hamley — You  seem  interested  in  the 

horse  show;  have  you  any  entries  there? 
Phamley — Well-er-yes.  Hamley — Prize  win- 
ners? Phamley — I  hope  so.  They're  my 
three  eldest  daughters,  and  all  marriageable. 

Rodrick — You  say  he  has  faced  bursting 

shells.  What  battle  was  he  in  ?  Van  Albert — 
None!     He  is  a  chestnut  ro/ister. 

"This,"  said  the  guide,  "is  the  grave 

of  Adam!"  Historic  spot!  With  reverential 
awe,  nay,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness,, 
the  wealthy  merchant  tailor  on  his  first  trip 
to  the  Orient  drew  near  and  cast  a  flower 
on  the  tomb.  "Erring  ancestor,"  he  mur-. 
mured,  "I  shotild  be  the  last  man  on  earth 
to  revile  your  memory!  To  your  sin  I  owc^ 
my  prosperity!" 
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**Well,  well!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  tackled 
her  first  pot-pie,  "where  did  you  get  this?" 
"  I  made  that  out  of  Mrs.  Shouter's  cook- 
book,"  replied   the   young  wife;  **it*sa " 

**Ah!"  he  broke  in,  "this  leathery  part  is 
the  binding,  I  suppose." 

He — I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  such 

terrible  things  about  another  woman.  She — 
You  don't  understand ,  you ,  silly.  Why,  Carrie 
is  my  dearest  friend. 

Friend — I  haven't  seen  you  for  some 

time.  Poet — No.  Fact  is,  I  have  become  a 
good  deal  of  a  recluse  lately.  Friend — I  feared 
as  much.     How  much  do  you  owe? 

-"George,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "it's  too 

bad  about  that  lot  of  mechanical  toys  you 
gave  Willie  for  a  Christmas  gift.  Every  one 
of  them  went  to  pieces  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours."  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Ferguson; 
"the  chap  I  bought  them  of  promised  they 
would." 

^ity  Nephew — Have  very  many  of  the 

farmers  around  here  bought  gold  bricks, 
Uncle?  Uncle  Gamalial — Wa-al,  I  cackerlate 
there's  a  sufficiency  of  'em  to  warrant  their 
organizin'  an  association,  buy  in'  uniforms  and 
givin'  a  yell. 

"Here,"  said  the  playwright,   "is  the 

dramatization  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which 
you  wished  me  to  make."  "  H'm! "  replied  the 
manager,  after  glancing  hastily  through  the 
play;  "you  don't  seem  to  have  made  any 
provision  for  the  introduction  of  *  Mr.  Dooley ' 
or  a  good,  rousing  stein  song.  Take  it  back 
and  see  if  you  can't  do  better." 

"I'm    afraid   brother   didn't  enjoy  his 

Christmas  dinner,"  said  the  little  girl.  "He 
seemed  to  eat  heartily."  "Yes.  But  he 
wasn't  as  sick  as  usual  next  day." 

Son    of    the    house — Won't    you    sing 

something,  Miss  Muriel?  Miss  M. — Oh,  I 
daren't  after  such  good  music  as  we  have  been 
listening  to.  Son  of  the  house — But  I'd  rather 
listen  to  your  singing  than  to  any  amount  of 
good  music! 

Mrs.  Fortey — He  was  pleased  to  say  I 

held  my  age  very  well.  Mrs.  Snappe — Why 
shouldn't j you?  Think  of  the  years  of  prac- 
tice you've  had." 

"  It's  a  fact.  Aunt  Kate."  said  the  young 

man.  "Father  says  he  will  pay  my  way 
through  college,  but  after  that  I'll  have  to 
stand  on  my  <0wn  merits. "  "  Let  u»  hope  it  will 
not  be  so  bad  as  that,  Rodney,"  goothingly 
ireplied  hi^  »eW>erJ.y  irelative.  ^ 


THE   LATEST  IN    MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS 


YOUNG     WIPB WHAT     A     DISAPPOINTMENT!      YOU 

SAID  THE  PLAT  WAS  PURNISHED! 


YOUNG  HUSBAND SO   IT  IS.        ALL  I   HAVE  TO   DO 

IS   PRESS  THIS   BUTTON,   AND  THERE   VOU   ARE — 


''       ^^V.'J".       Itll^'r'     ■'■.'j      \' 


— PNEUMATIC  PURNITURE;  PILLED  WITH    HOT   AIR    IN 
WINTER  AND  COLD  AIR  IN     SUMMER. — PROM    PLIBG- 

ende'blAttbr 


0  pen  /^      "^      "^ 

TalRs     ^'     With      yf' 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


AJl  queries  for  this  department  must  be 
short,  to  the  point,  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
:hey  can  be  reasonably  answered.  Queries 
lot  conforming  to  the  above  rules  will  be 
§7iored.  Correspondence  concerning  queries 
nanswered  by  the  department  will  be  gladly 
?ceived.  

052.  (i)  Will  you  please  inform  me  whether 
ere  has  been  an  article  recently  on  the  subject 
odem  German  Art,  and,  if  so,  in  what  maga- 
le?  If  no  such  magazine  article  has  appeared, 
1  you  refer  me  to  a  book  that  will  give  me  some 
orraation  on  the  subject  ? 

'2)  Also,  has  any  magazine  recently  had  an 
icie  on  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  or  on  Present-Day 
i'pt?— Ralph  W.  Norris,  North  Vernon,  Ind. 

(i)  See  German  Art  of  To-Day,  by  Ferd- 
,'narius,  in  the  Forum  of  January,  1900. 
I  may  also  find  of  use  the  following  book: 
jols  of  Modem  Art  in  Germany,  by  J.  B. 
inson.  New  York,  1881.  (2)  Yes.  Modern 
r>t,  by  W.  H.  Grimley,  in  the  Westminster 
ew  of  January,  1901.  F.  A.  Talbot  has  an 
!e  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Cosmopolitan, 
XXXI,  p.  339;  and  D.  Storey  has  like- 
one  in  Munsey's,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  769.] 

Can  you  tell  me  in  Open  Questions  where 
Ind  the  poem  or,  rather,  song  story.  Rock  Afe 
?p,  arranged  by  Parker? — Mrs.  R.  P.  Ray, 
N.  C. 

J  may.  find  it  in  Benjamin  Stratton 
•*s  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Indiana,  New 
rpoo.]  

Here  follows  a  question  for  your  Open 
1  column,  and  if  the  answer  comes  as  a 
f  this  little  effort,  I  shall  be  truly  grateful, 
fon :  Can  the  editor,  or  any  reader,  tell  me 
ickens's  book.  Doctor  Marigold's  Prescrip- 
ly  be  had,  or  the  number  and  titles  of  the 
'<iin? — J.  M.  D.,  Indianapolis. 

:)r  Marigold's  Prescriptions  appeared 
Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year 
>r  1865.  The  nine  Christmas  numbers 
e  Year  Round,  conducted  by  Charles 

nine  parts,  1859-1867,  and  published 
>ne  volunne,  are  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 

&  Hall,  193  Piccadilly,  West,  London.] 

m  you  g^ive  me,  from  the  meager  infor- 
m  able  to  furnish,  some  lines  published 
*n  years  ago  in  a  magazine  in  which  the 
thought  appear,  "Rogues  hang  and 
»"?— P.   M,  3mith,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


^  [We  cannot  place  the  quotation  in  question. 
It  is  reminiscent,  however,  of  Pope's  line, 
"And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
Canto  III.l 

956.  In  your  December  issue  I  noticed  an  article 
on  ostriches  that  interested  me.  Could  you  give 
me  the  address  of  anyone  that  could  give  me 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  the 
bird  from  start  to  finish.? — H.  M.  Webbs,  Amery, 
Ohio. 

[As  none  of  our  friends  are  actively  inter- 
ested at  present  in  the  "culture  of  the  bird," 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  furnish  you  with  any 
direct  information.  We  suggest,  however, 
that  you  consult  Good  Words,  Vol.  XLI, 
p.  232,  for  an  article  on  Ostrich  Farming  in 
California,  by  A.  Inkersley.  For  further 
information  concerning  the  Struthio  camelus, 
you  might  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.] 

957.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  may  find  a  poem 
entitled  The  World  Before  the  Flood,  by  Mont- 
gomery?— Mrs.  M.  E.  Puppine,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

[We  only  know  of  The  Earth  Before  the 
Flood,  by  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  published  in 
Foster's  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Poetical  Illus- 
trations, First  Series,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York.] 

958.  The  following  verses  appear  in  print  in  a 
library  bulletin  credited  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
I  am  positive  that  Emerson  never  could  have 
written  the  verses.  I  have  the  impression  that  they 
are  the  verses  of  a  kindergarten  hymn.  Can  any- 
one tell  me  the  real  author? 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet; 
For  tender  grass  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 
For  song  of  bird,  and  hum  of  bee; 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see. 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high; 
For  iraigrant  air  and  cooling  breeze; 
For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees. 

Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee ! 

— S.  C.  F..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  assist  you 
in  this  matter.] 

959.  I'd  rather,  like  old  Cain,  be  driven 
Where  I  could  never  hear  of  heaven ; 
Or,  slain,  and  to  the  wild  beasts  given. 

Than  stay  in  this  wretched  place. 


readers  are  able  to  give  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  feel  under  many  obligations  to  you  and 
to  them. — Harvey  C.  Pendery,  No.  205  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago. 

960.  There  is  a  poem  I  desire  very  much.  It 
runs  thus,  I  think:  "Down  to  Aunt  Jemima's." 
It  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  some 
years  ago.  If  some  reader  of  Current  Litbraturb 
could  help  me  secure  it  I  should  be  very  grateftd. 
The  author  is  Miss  Inez  C.  Parker  of  Rolla,  Mo. — 
Chas.  B.  Johnson,  Iberia,  Mo. 

961.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  tell  me 
in  Open  Questions  where  I  may  procure  the  fourth 
volume  of  Victor's  History  of  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion? It  was  published  in  the  years  1861  to  1866 
by  James  D.  Torrey,  13  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
The  author  was  Orville  J.  Victor.— W.  G.  Tritt. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

962.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform 
me  from  what  essay  the  following  words  of  Emerson 
are  taken: 

** Every  man's  task  is  his  life-preserver.  The  con- 
viction that  his  work  is  dear  to  God  and  cannot  be 
spared,  defends  him." 

Also,  from  what  poem  are  the  following  lines  of 
Lowell's: 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
'Gainst  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 
For  the  good  that  we  can  do. 
— W.  A.  Hunter,  915  Fifth  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


An  empty  urn  in  her  withered  hands," 
are  to  be  fotmd  in   Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage, Canto  IV,  stanza  79. — ^A.  H.   Porter,  77 
Bolton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ANSWERS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS 
897.  Referring  to  Open  Questions  in  yoiu*  Janu- 
ary issue,  I  wish  to  correct  the  statement  of  Julia 
A.  Pond,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  regarding  the  authorship 
of  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother.  Alexander  M.  W.  Ball 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  established  his  claim  as  the 
author,  he  having  written  it  as  early  as  1856,  as 
verified  by  letters  from  gentlemen  in  several  parts 
of  this  State,  whose  veracity  cannot  be  questioned, 
to  whom  he  read  the  poem  in  1856  and  1857.  I 
have  Mr.  Ball's  version  of  fifteen  eight-line  verses 
and  copy  of  original  draft  showing  interpolations 
and  corrections  prior  to  complete  arrangement. 
*' Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due"  is  all  I  ask. — 
Charles  H.  Crabbe,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


919.  Fanny  Boutland  wrote  a  poem,  The  Lost 
Cause,  soon  after  the  war. — Dr.  W.  M.  Burton,  Plum 
Bayou,  Ark.  

921.  The  quotation  is  from  a  little  poem  in  the 
old  Sander's  Second  Reader,  which  was  in  use 
in  the  schools  of  forty  years  ago.  The  first  verse, 
correctly  quoted,  is: 

Little  Alfred  found  a  shilling, 

As  he  went  from  school  one  day; 
"Now,"  said  he,  "I'll  have  a  fortune. 

For  'twill  grow,  I've  heard  them  say." 
Thus  he  thought,  poor  little  dreamer. 
When  some  money  one  had  fotmd. 
That  'twould  grow  and  raise  more  money, 
If  'twere  planted  in  the  ground. 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  fortv  years,  but  am  con- 
fident of  the  correctness. — Daniel  H,    Hammack, 
Los  AngeJes,  Cal.  * 


927      The  quotation , 

"  By  showing  conclusively  and  clearly. 
That  Death  is  a  stupid  blunder  merely, 
And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives," 

is  from  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  first  chapter.— 

T.  F.  Dorron,  Madison,  Miss. 


928.     The  quotation, 

**  A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek," 

is  from  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  II. — ^J.  F. 

Dorroh. 


929.  The  quotation  referred  to  and  quoted  is  to 
be  found  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  The  Drama  of 
Exile. — J.  F.  Dorroh. 

933.  The  New  Thought  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  published  an  illustrated  article  on  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox.— E.  J.  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


937.  In  the  February  issue  of  your  magazine 
there  appears  a  very  incomplete  version  of  my  poem 
Counsel.  This  poem  was  published  originally  in 
the  Galaxy  magazine  over  my  maiden  name.  It 
was  never  claimed  by  Coventry  Patmore,  to  whom 
the  garbled  version  called  Parting  is  attributed. 
Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  and  the  justice  of 
correcting  the  mistake? — M.  E.  M.  Davis,  406 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans. 

COUNSEL 

BY    MOLLIB    B.    M.    DAVIS 

If  thou  shouldst  bid  thy  friend  farewell. 

But  for  one  night  though  that  farewell  should  be, 

Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine ;  how  canst  thou  tell 
How  far  from  thee 

Fate,  or  caprice,  may  lead  his  feet 

Ere  that  to-morrow  come  ?  Men  have  been  known 
Lightly  to  turn  the  comer  of  a  street. 

And  days  have  grown 

To  months,  and  months  to  lagging  years. 
Before  theyr  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 

Parting,  at  best,  is  underlaid  with  tears — 
With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  bctwcrr. 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure  true 
The  palm  of  him  who  goeth  forth.     Unseen, 

Fate  goeth,  too! 

Yea,  find  thou  alwajrs  time  to  say 

Some  earnest  word  betwixt  the  idle  talk. 

Lest  with  thee  henceforth,  night  and  day. 
Regret  should  walk. 
[The  present  editor  of  this  department  begs 

to  thank  the  correspondent  for  this  correction 

of  a  mistake  made  by  a  previous  editor,] 
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RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

^nves  better  results  than  any  other 
remedy  for  Rheumatism/  The 
promptness  of  its  action  is  in  many 
cases  astonishing.  Does  not  afifect 
the  heart  nor  irritate  the  stomach, 

Prticribfa   una  tndcrifa  by  i3u 
kading  pkysuiaHS  o^  tkg  country 

AsK  yoar  doctor  about  It 

Frwr  Sdmpto  HHd  cvr  buokiet  on  ikf 


McKesson  £'Robbins 

73  ANN   Sr/f££r,  MEW  YOftH 
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mrmnuikmn  or  hiomcst   ijcjiit* 

On  the  name  of  FISCHER 

Han^s  a  Record 

that  is  an  absolute  guar* 
antee  of  Reiiability  and 
Efficiency  in  all  essentials 
of  the  High  Grade  Piano. 
Tone  Quality,  Artistic  In- 
dividuality and  Pro- 
nounced Durability. 
Tik'ii?  three  factors  have  mod^ 
tJietn  admired f  rettownrii  and 
prt^'d  by  artists,  musicians 
and  nmnc  levers  tn^erywhfre- 

J.  <3b  C.  FISCHER 
1 64  Fifth  Av»nu«,  New  Y»lk* 

I'xstabUshbSy'  "over 
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"7  have  gathered  me  a  posie  of  other  nuns  flowers,  and  nothing  but  the 
thread  that  binds  them  is  mine  own."— Montaigne. 
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International   Affairs 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Alaskan 
^"■oumiSSp?"  Boundary  Commission  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  third  day  of 
next  September.  The  sketch  map  appearing 
on  this  page  shows,  in  the  shaded  section, 
the  general  territoiy  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States  bought  Alaska  in  1867,  and  thus  ac- 
quired Russia's  complete  title  to  the  coast  line. 
The  American  contention  is  simply  that  the 
Alaskan  boundary  line  is  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
line  follows,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  inland, 
all  the  windings  and  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
putting  the  Lynn  Canal  in  American  territory 
and  giving  to  the  United  States  the  Klondike 
settlements  of  Dyea,  Skagway,  Porcupine 
Creek  and  the  Chilkoot  and  White  Passes 
(immediately  north  of  Dyea  and  Skagway). 
At  some  points  this  line  of  boundary  is  thirty 
miles  from  the  seacoast,  yet  only  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  shore  behind  the  numerous 
islands  along  the  coast.  Canada's  contention 
has  been  that  the  boundary  followed  the  con- 
tinental coast  line  ten  marine  leagues  inland, 
jumping  from  headland  to  headland.  This 
would  give  Canada  control  of  all  water  access 
to  the  gold  fields  by  the  Dal  ton  trail.  White  and 
Chilkoot  Passes  and  the  control  of  all  the  Lynn 
Canal  and  of  Dyea  and  Skagway.  It  would 
also  give  Canada  Glacier  Bay  (west  of  Lynn 
Canal),  in  which  is  situated  the  famous  Muir 
glacier;  Juneau,  at  which  place  the  famous 
Treadwell  mine  is  located,  and  other  impor- 
tant points  along  the  coast  at  present  held  by 
the  United  States. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  1825.  above  referred 
to.  in  delineating  the  first  section  of  the  boundary, 
provides  thaX  "commencing  from  the  southemmbst 
point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  lies  in  Hie  parallel  54°  40'  North  Latitude,  . 
the  said  (boundary)  line  shall  ascend  to  the 
north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel  at 


far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the 
56^  of  North  Latitude."  It  is  a  question  raised  by 
the  British  whether  the  channel  now  called  Portland 
is  the  one  referred  to.  The  second  portion  of  the 
line  in  dispute  is  described  in  the  treaty  as  follows: 
*  From  this  last-mentioned  point  (the  ?6®  above  the 
head  of  Portland  Channel)  the  line  ot  demarcation 
shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated 
parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  intersection  of  the 
141^  of  West  Longitude.  .  .  .  Whenever  the 
summit  of  the  moimtains  which  extend  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  coast  .  .  .  shall  prove  to  be 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  posses- 
sions and  the  strip  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to 
Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a 
line  parallel  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and 
which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  marine 
leagues  therefrom."  The  absence  of  a  defined 
mountain  chain,  such  as  was  then  supposed  to  exist 
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has  led  the  United  States  to  claim  that  the  boundary 
of  the  strip  is  placed  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast  at  all  points  except  at  White  and  Chilkoot 
Passes,  and  that  the  strip  is  an  unbroken  belt  of 
territory  on  the  mainland,  following  the  windings 
of  the  coast  around  the  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  Brit- 
ish claim  is  that  the  line  from  the  56**  runs  directly 
to  the  coast  and  follows  the  mountahis  nearest  to 
the  outer  shore  line  and  crosses  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  arms  of  the  sea  or  inlets,  thus  breaking  the 
strip  of  mainland  into  as  many  different  sections, 
and  transferring  all  the  water  ot  the  bays  and  inlets 
to  the  British  possessions.  Article  VII  of  the 
treaty  provided  for  a  ten  years'  privilege  to  British 
ships  which,  as  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  says,  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  other  interpretation  than  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  Russia  over,  not  only  a  strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland  which  follows  around  the 
sinuosities  of  the  sea.  but  also  of  the  waters  of  all 
bays  or  inlets  extending  from  the  ocean  into  the 
mainland. 

Secretary  Hay,  for  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Herbert,  for  Great  Britain,  ex- 
changed ratifications  of  the  boundary  treaty 
at  Washington  on  March  3. 

The  remonstrance  of  Canada,  based  on  dissatis- 
faction with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
United  States,  as  recorded  last  month,  had  no  effect 
in  either  this  country  or  in  England.  The  point 
was  dropped,  and  on  March  17  it  was  announced  from 
Ottawa  that  the  Dominion  representatives  on  the 
Boundary  Commission  would  be  Mr.  Justice 
Armour,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  Hon. 
Sir  L.  A.  Jette,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec. 
They  would  be  associated  with  Lord  Alverston, 
Chief  Justice  of  England  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  will  be  the  British 
agent  to  prepare  the  case  on  behalf  of  Canada  for 
submission  to  the  commission.  For  the  United 
States,  Judge  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  of  Chicago; 
David  T.  Watson,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Hannis  Taylor 
willpresent  the  case  now  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
J.  Vf,  Foster  and  Lansing. 

On  September  3  each  party  has  to  deliver  "a 
written  or  printed  argument  showing  the  points  and 
referring  to  the  evioence  upon  which  his  Govern- 
ment rdies."  and  after  that  the  tribtmal  may  hear 
oral  arguments,  if  it  desires,  prior  to  a  decision  on 
December  3,  unless  the  life  of  the  commission  is 
extended  by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Governments . 


The  ratification  of  the  Panama 
^TiMTy*"      Canal  Treaty  with  Colombia  by 

the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  17  removed  all  doubt  save  what  attaches 
to  the  coming  action  at  Bogota.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  should 
make  it  acceptable  to  all  Latin  -  American 
States. 

In  that  article  it  is  specifically  asserted  that  '*  the 
United  States  freely  acknowledges  and  recognizes 
this  sovereignty  (of  Colombia  over  the  canal  ter- 
ritory) and  disavows  any  intention  to  impair  it  in 
any  way  whatever,  or  to  increase  its  territory  at  the 
expense  of  Colombia,  or  of  anv  of  the  sister  republics 
in  Central  or  South  America,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
desires  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  republics  on 


this  continent  and  to  promote,  develop  and  maintain 
their  prosperity  and  independence. 

This  is  an  official  declaration  to  the  world  at 
large  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in  no  sense 
held  to  imply  any  designs  by  the  United  States 
upon  South  American  territory. 

The  anti-American  party  in  Colombia  has 
been  represented  as  strong  and  determined, 
but  it  is  denied  that  ex-Minister  Concha  is 
*'  making  a  fight  *'  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  He  has  expressed  opinions  averse  to 
the  treaty,  but  beyond  that  he  is  living  in  a 
suburb  at  some  distance  from  Bogota  and  since' 
his  return  from  Washington  he  has  visited 
Bogota  "only  three  or  four  times." 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  date  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Colombian  Congress  had  not 
been  decreed  by  the  Government. 


THC  tUMAM 

TIEATY 


The  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  March  19.  It 
had  previously  (March  11)  been  ratified  by  the 
Cuban  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  5  **amid  loud 
and  continuous  cheering,"  but  amendments 
made  by  the  American  Senate  required  a  new 
ratification  in  Cuba,  which  it  received  on 
March  28  by  a  vote  of  12  to  9.  This  approval 
is  "absolute  and  not  hampered  by  any  condi- 
tions," but  is  made  with  the  understanding 
that  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  called 
in  extra  session  next  fall  in  season  to  put  the 
treaty  into  effect  (after  having  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives)  bv  the  last 
day  of  the  present  year.  Of  course,  the  treaty 
is  not  yet  "out  of  the  woods,"  but  if  Congress 
does  not  balk  at  measures  necessary  to  the  end, 
reciprocity  with  Cuba  may  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  by  1904. 

The  treaty  gives  the  Cubans  a  reduction  of  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  tariff  rates  on  Uieir 
exports  to  the  United  States,  while  it  exacts  from 
them  reductions  on  American  imports  to  Cuba  of 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  rates. 

THE  VENEZUEUN  ^^^  course  of  the  German  Gov- 
MATTEI  emment  in  the  Venezuelan 
affair  having  occasioned  much 
criticism,  it  is  remarked  that  the  German 
press  has  not  by  any  means  been  unanimous  in 
support  of  the  policy.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung  recently  printed  a  scathing  review  of 
German  foreign  policy,  saying ;  "No  one  is  our 
sincere  friend,  we  encounter  distrust  in  ail 
quarters,  and  thirty  years  after  Sedan  we  are 
still  looked  upon  as  a  'parvenu,'  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  intruder."  The  defensive 
attitude  of  the  Government  is  shown  by  the 
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declaration  of  Chancellor  von  Bulow,  in  the 
Reichstag  on  March  19: 

The  Venezuelan  matter  was  from  the  very  begin- 
ning neither  a  question  of  territorial  acquisition  nor 
of  glory  for  us,  but  of  a  settlement  through  extraor- 
dinary means  of  business  which  had  been  com- 
plicated by  the  debtor's  untrustworthiness,  where- 
by, of  course,  the  maintenance  of  our  honor  played 
a  part.  We  were  able  to  establish  our  claim  only 
through  common  action  with  England  and  Italy. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  arranging  the  matter 
hi  hand,  but  of  giving  a  warning  which  would  serve 
for  the  future. 

Following  the  arrangement  effected  by  Mr. 
Bowen  between  Venezuela  and  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  as  recorded  last 
month,  the  work  of  adjusting  matters  with  the 
unallied  powers  proceeded,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  March  it  could  be  said  that  nothing  of  great 
importance  remained  to  be  done  save  the 
signing  of  the  protocol  with  the  three  allied 
powers  to  take  the  question  of  preferential 
payments  to  The  Hague  for  settlement. 

Delay  on  the  part  of  the  allies  in  arranging  this 
important  matter  has  caused  uneasiness  and  some 
embarrassment.  Germany's  indisposition  to  go  to 
The  Hague  is,  in  particular,  well  known.  It  was, 
however,  reported  at  Washington  on  March  29  that 
**  work  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  present  week  with 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Venezuelan 
blockading  powers  on  the  protocol  for  sending  to  The 
Hague  arbitration  tribunal  the  Question  whether 
these  nations  shall  have  preferential  treatment  in  the 
payment  of  claims  to  their  citizens  against  Vene- 
zuela." 

An  international  syndicate,  headed  by  the  Selig- 
mans.  hassought  to  get  the  Venezuelan  Government's 
consent  to  let  them  advance  the  means  to  pay  the 
country's  indebtedness  and  recover  the  money  from 
Venezuela  alone  when  the  loan  becomes  due. 

The  French  Government  has  received  a  definite 
offer  of  $aoo,ooo  from  Venezuela  as  a  settlement  of 
al  the  claims  of  France  prior  to  190a.  The  purpose  of 
the  offer  is  to  avoid  further  arbitration  of  these 
claims. 

Some   time   ago  the  trouble  be- 
^wJm        tween    Bolivia   and    Brazil  over 

the  Acre  territory  in  Northern 
Bolivia  was  reported  as  again  "growing  acute.*' 
Actual  warfare  appeared  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  disputed  territory.  But  a  modus  vivendi 
recently  signed  at  La  Paz,  appears  to  give 
assurance  that  peace  will  once  more  fill  the 
virgin  breast  of  Acre. 

The  trouble  began  about  a  year  ago  in  consequence 
of  Bolivia's  having  leased  a  portion  of  the  territory 
to  an  Anglo- American  syndicate  for  exploitation,  an 
act  which  Brazil  considered  as  contravening  her 
rights  and  interests.  Amid  the  horrors  of  impend- 
ing bloodshed,  Brazilian  wit  not  long  ago  devised  the 
buving  out  of  the  Anglo-American  sjmdicate.  The 
Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington  protested,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  against  such  bargain  by 
the  syndicate,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  trade 
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previously  made  with  Bolivia.  But  the  protest  was 
unavailing.  On  March  12,  Mr.  F.  W.  Whitridge, 
of  New  York,  counsel  for  the  syndicate,  said  that 
the  latter  had  renounced  all  claims  to  the  disputed 
territory  in  Acre,  in  order  to  prevent  war,  and  had 
accepted  a  cash  indemnity  of  less  than  $575,000, 
which  had  been  paid  by  the  Rothschilds,  repre- 
senting Brazil.  "This  action."  Mr.  Whitridge  con- 
tinued, "means  that  the  syndicate  will  get  out  of 
Acre.  No  agreement  with  Bolivia  has  been  violated. 
The  claim  or  lease  has  not  been  sold  to  Brazil,  but 
the  svndicate  has  simply  agreed  to  leave  the  dis- 
puted territorv  just  as  it  was  before  any  contract 
was  made.  Now  Brazil  and  Bolivia  can  settle  their 
long-disputed  boundary  questions  as  they  see  fit, 
either  by  reference  to  The  Hague  or  by  war."  The 
two  countries,  however,  signed  through  their  repre- 
sentatives at  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  on 
March  22,  a  modus  vivendi  proposed  by  Brazil,  re- 
specting the  disputed  territory. 

It  appears  that  Brazil  is  to  occupy  the  territor}' 
south  of  parallel  10°  20'  and  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  to  settle  the  contr  versy  within  four 
months  Bolivia  will  agree  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  question. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
AND  NOLUND  London  Times  says  that  the 
newest  question  in  interna- 
tional politics  relates  to  Holland,  where  the 
labor  troubles  recently  assumed  an  almost 
revolutionary  aspect.  "There  is  one  state 
which  Germany  dreads,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Spectator — "Russia;  two  which  she  would  like 
to  see  at  odds — England  and  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  England  and  Russia; 
and  yet  another  which  she  would  like  to  absorb 
—Holland."  Holland  "sits  astride"  Ger- 
many's most  famous  river,  and  lies  between 
the  Empire  and  the  North  Sea.  If  there  is 
anything  that  Germany  wants,  it  is  seacoast. 
Forty  years  ago  Denmark  was  despoiled  by 
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Germany  of  its  most  prosperous  provinces,  and 
**is  gradually  falling  into  decay."  As  to  Hol- 
land— **\Vhat  will  happen  when  Wilhelmina 
dies?" 

It  is  remarked  that  Germany  is  pursuing 
"something  more  than  a  commercial  policy 
toward  the  Netherlands.'*  In  view  of  this,  the 
proclamation  of  a  general  strike  in  Holland 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  event  of 
European  importance,  the  German  Emperor 
having  intimated  that  in  any  event  the  rail- 
ways must  be  kept  open  and  the  transit  trade 
remain  uninterrupted.  Germany  is  doubtless 
entitled  to  have  regard  to  her  commercial 
interests  in  Holland,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
sec  that  Holland's  folly  might  be  Germany's 
opportunity. 

Germany,  however,  is  likely  to  meet  with 
obstacles  outside  of  Holland.  The  members 
of  the  Dual  Alliance,  Russia  and  France,  would 
not  willingly  see  Germany  get  Holland's  coast 
line.  Nor  would  England  enjoy  that  sight. 
And  America  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  Denmark,  has  possessions  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Whether  in  obtain- 
ing colonies  or  coast  line,  Germany  has  *'a 
hard  road  to  travel." 


-        German     Anglophobia,     accord- 
Al»  ttERMANV    ing    to    Max    Nordau,  is  due  to 
British     sympathy     with     Den- 
.  mark  in  1848  and  1864,  to  British  support  of 
Free  Trade  as  against  the  Protectionist  views 
of  the  German  Agrarians,  and  to  the  numerous 
discouiteous  allusions  in  the  British  press  to 
the    rising    German    navy.     Declarations    are 
frequent  that  Great  Britain's  "greed  of  ter- 
ritory"   also  lies  back  of  Anglophobia. 

One  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  recent 
comments  in  England  upon  the  Anglo-German 
alliance  (an  affair  of  the  Governments)  has 
keyed  up  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  the  anti- British 
feeling  in  Germany. 

A  somewhat  morbid  fear  of  what  Germany 
(or  the  Kaiser)  will  do  next  appears  to  inter- 
ere  with  the  sleep  of  many  Englishmen. 
Another  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
deems  it  advisable  to  consider  the  British  posi- 
tion in  the  North  Sea  "in  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  strength  of  the  German  navy  and 
the  late  outburst  of  hostility  against  England, 
exhibited  in  both  Germany  and  Holland." 
He  shows  that  while  the  British  shore  defenses 
in  the  North  Sea  have  remained  much  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  Germany  has  made 
immense  advances. 


There  are  signs  of  a  creeping  apprehension  in 
England  that  Germany  has  instant  and  pressing; 
intentions  of  flying  the  Imperial  eagles  over  Holland 
amd  so  getting  control  of  the  Dutch  seaports.  "  If 
Germany  should  at  any  time  seriously  contemplate 
attacking  this  country  (England),"  remarks  the 
writer  just  referred  to,  ''a  passage  through  Holland 
for  her  troops,  and  the  use  of  the  Dutch  ports,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war." 


MACEDONIAN 
SITUATION 


The  prominent  facts  relating  to 
Southeastern  Europe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  alleged 
determination  of  Macedonians  the  present 
month  to  strike  for  freedom  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  which  was  bound  upon  them  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Conflicts  have  broken  out  in  both  Macedonia 
and  Albania. 

The  name  most  conspicuously  associated 
with  the  Macedonian  revolt  is  that  of  Boris 
Sarafoff,  a  Macedonian  by  birth,  who  received 
his  education  in  Bulgaria.  He  is  an  extremist, 
resolved  to  defeat  the  scheme  of  reforms  set  on 
foot  by  the  powers,  and  apparently  obtaining 
considerable  support. 

The  movement  in  Albania  is  an  uprising  by 
Mohammedans  against  the  reform  scheme  of 
the  jjowers  and  against  the  Christians  in  that 
country.  It  is  an  uprising  which  the  Porte  is 
bound  to  suppress  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
reform,  but  as  the  Sultan  is  surrounded  by 
Albanian  guards  in  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  any 
severe  repression  of  his  Albanian  subjects  may 
'be  perilous  to  himself. 

The  situation  in  Bulgaria  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  been  in  a  serious 
tangle  owing  to  inability  to  find  a  man  who 
would  accept  the  portfolio  of  War  Minister 
without  heavy  army  approjiriations,  which  the 
government  was  indisposed  to  order.  A  new 
Cabinet,  however,  has  been  formed  in  which 
General  Paprikoff  has  been  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Savoff. 

Turkey  declares  that  she  wants  peace, 
but  will  defend  the  frontier  at  whatever 
cost.  The  Porte  has  signified  assent  to 
the  scheme  of  reforms  drawn  up  by  Russia 
arid  Austria  and  indorsed  by  the  other  powers, 
but  how  little  this  may  imply  the  world  well 
knows. 

Has  Macedonia  anything  to  hope  for  from 
the  European  powers?  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered at  all  probable  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  come  to  blows  over  Balkan  matters. 
Since,  in  the  agreement  of  1897,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  war  must  b^  avoided  at  all  hazards 
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would  be  found  under  the  same  umbrella. 
England's  Foreign  Secretary,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  lays  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  troubles  on  the  Btilgarian  revolutionary 
committees  and  not  on  Turkey.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany  says  that  his  Government 
adheres  to  the  fundamental  principle  not  to 
pursue  an  active  policy  in  the  Balkans,  and 
agrees  with  every  measure  leading  to  an  actual 
improvement  in  the  conditions  without  shaking 
Turkey's  territorial  integrity.  Russia's  and 
Austria's  proposals  met  these  requirements 
skillfully.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  France  that 
through  her  Foreign  Minister  she  led  in  the 
exposure  of  Turkish  misrule  and  in  the 
demand  for  action  by  her  ally,  Russia,  but — 
has  not  Russia  acted  ? 

The  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
says  that  the  essential  difference  between  present 
and  the  former  situations  lies  in  the  unanimity  now 
apparently  existing  among  the  great  powers. 
Vv  nether  the  prevailing  harmony  would  stand  the 
strain  of  coercive  measures,  should  such  become  nec- 
essary, is  very  problematical,  as  in  such  a  case  Russia 
possesses  a  field  for  action  from  which  other  powers 
are  excluded.  The  contingency  of  discord  arising 
among  the  powers  has  doubtless  been  fully  dis- 
counted  at  T ildiz. 


It  requires  but  little  knowledge 
EAST  of  human  nature  and  of  the  con- 

dition of  things  in  China  to  estab- 
lish an  expectation  of  further  anti-foreign  out- 
breaks. Before  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor 
Kwangsu,  the  reform  movement  which  he 
headed  and  for  which  he  lost  his  throne,  had 
become  well  organized  in  at  least  fifteen  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China.  The  course  of 
events  has  been  in  favor  of  the  reform  elements, 
yet  no  one  believes  that  the  Empress  has 
changed  her  mind  (though  she  is  very  gracious 
to  the  foreign  representatives  and  has  lately 
made  her  court  attendants  don  European 
clothes  "by  way  of  experiment")  nor  that 
Fioxerism  is  dead  because  the  Governor  of 
Chihli  cuts  off  a  few  heads  of  persons  who  were 
incorrigible  reactionaries.  The  expectation  of 
further  troubles  is  strengthened  by  the  stories 
<^)f  missionaries  and  others  who  have  visited 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Boxer  agents 
are  reported  as  everywhere  at  work.  Canton 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
agitation,  in  the  streets  of  which  city  an  attack 
was  made  some  time  since  on  Dr.  James  Young, 
an  American  surgeon  of  the  steamer  China. 
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The  North  China  Daily  News,  one  of  the  best 
informed  journals  of  the  East,  has  published 
advices  showing  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  Yung  Lu,  the  Grand  Chancellor,  are  play- 
ing false  with  the  powers.  While  the  Empress 
is  issuing  edicts  commanding  reforms  on  West- 
em  lines,  it  is  said  that  she  is  secretly  sending 
instructions  to  viceroys  and  governors  pro- 
hibiting the  inauguration  of  forefign  methods  in 
their  jurisdictions.  To  this  it  is  added  that 
she  is  instructing  some  viceroys  to  assis-  Ttmg 
Fu  Hsiang  in  the  movements  of  his  army 
toward  Peking  (he  is  in  Kansu,  in  the  North- 
west), and  that  when  the  right  time  comes 
Emperor  Kwangsu  will  be  made  way  with  and 
a  general  slaughter  of  foreigners  in  the  capital 
and  throughout  the  provinces  will  ensue.  This 
is  sufficiently  sensational,  whether  true  or 
not. 

Railways  are  '*the  supreme  necessity"  in 
China.  The  country  can  be  opened  only  by 
the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  passports.  And  these  roads  re- 
quire to  be  managed,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  foreigners.     Colonel  Manifold,  of  the 
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British  Indian  Medical  Service,  predicts  that 
the  future  problems  of  China  will  radiate  from 
lines  of  railway,  and  that  the  .powers  will  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  regions  through 
which  the  railways  in  which  they  are  interested 
shall  pass.  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun  says  that, 
except  along  the  Yangtse,  for  a  thousand  odd 
miles  now  covered  by  steamers,  there  is  no 
single  trade  route  of  importance  in  China  where 
a  railroad  would  not  pay.  Especially  would  a 
line  from  Peking  through  Central  China  to  the 
extreme  south,  along  the  existing  trade  high- 
ways, be  advantageous  and  remunerative.  On 
the  whole,  the  best  railway  in  China  woLild  be 
one  from  Peking  via  Tientsin  and  Chinkiang  to 
Hangchau  (with  a  later  extension  to  Canton). 
It  would  pass  some  forty  towns  with  an  average 
population  of  25,000  each,  and  a  larger  number 
of  villages.  This  is  along  the  general  direction 
of  the  Grand  (or  Imperial)  Canal,  the  length 
of  which  is  650  miles. 


For  the  Monetary  Conference  re- 
MISCELUNEOUS  quested  by  Mexico  and  China,  as 

recorded  last  month,  the  United 
States  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  to  enable 
the  President  "to  co-operate."  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  first  of  April  that  the  commis- 
sioners would  soon  be  named. — The  activity  of 
the  Gloucester  fishing  interests,  represented 
chiefly  by  Senator  Lodge,  against  the  proposed 
United  Statesreciprocity  treaty  with  Newfound- 
land continues  unabated. — The  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  on  March  17,  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  rejected  resolutions  favoring 
increased  reciprocity  with  Canada. — The  New- 
foundland Legislature  has  renewed  the  French 
Shore  modus  vivendi  with  France  for  the  current 
year. — On  March  27,  Governor  Hemming  an- 
nounced to  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  that 
the  proposed  reciprocity  convention  with  the 


United  States  had  beert  abandoned,  owing  to 
representations  from  Washington  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  its  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  is  said  to  be  but  a  fore- 
runner of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
all  agreements  of  a  similar  character  which 
failed  to  secure  action  by  the  United  States 
Senate. — The  prospect  of  a  Pan-American  rail- 
road with  connections  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Ayres  appears  to  be  very  good.  Cap- 
italists and  diplomats  are  very  much  interested. 
It  is  said  that,  roughly  estimated,  five  thousand 
miles  would  complete  the  connections. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  German 
promoters  of  colonizing  enterprizes  in  Brazil 
have  abandoned  their  schemes. — Passages  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment indicate  that  they  are  in  agreement  re- 
garding the  Monroe  Doctrine. — The  London 
Spectator  remarks  that  Denmark  is  apparently 
weary  of  its  struggle  with  Germany  and  the 
Kaiser  will  soon  pay  a  visit  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  will  be  received  with  honor.  *'The 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Scandinavian 
powers  from  European  politics  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  European  history."  — 
The  German  press  has  treated  President  Roose- 
velt's speech  at  Chicago  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  a  kindly  way,  the  irritation  caused  by 
a  previously  reported  Dewey  interview  having 
become  partly  allayed.  The  Kaiser  is  said  to 
be  much  disappointed  because  his  invitation 
to  the  United  States  squadron  to  visit  Kiel  is 
not  accepted.  And  France  is  "amused"  over 
what  it  regards  as  an  "American  rebuff  to 
Germany." — Turkey  has  granted  concessions 
asked  by  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
recognition  of  diplomas  issued  by  American 
colleges  in  Turkey  to  native  graduates  and  a 
general  admission  of  Americans  in  Turkey  to 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  nationalities. 


Affairs    in    America 


THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE. 


The    United    States    Senate,    in 
accordance  with  the  call  of  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt,  met  in  special 
session  at  noon  on  March  2.  It  was  the  first 
Senatorial  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress. 
The  oath  was  administered  to  twenty-seven 
Senators  (others  later),  among  whom  was 
Smoot  of  Utah,  the  objections  to  him  on  the 
charge  of  polygamy  being  deferred  to  another 
time.  A  message  from  the  President  was 
read,  urging  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaties.     To  Mr.  Can- 


non's previous  arraignment  of  the  Senate 
rules  and  charge  of  ''legislative  blackmail" 
vigorous  replies  were  made  by  Messrs.  Tillman, 
Hale,  Allison  and  Teller.  The  President  sub- 
mitted nominations,  including  that  of  Dr. 
William  Crum  for  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Charleston,  N.  C,  the  negro  whose  nomination 
was  reported  adversely  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. Following  is  a  digest  of  the  doings  of 
the  Senate  during  subsequent  days: 
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On  March  0  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Stone  of  Missouri,  and  G£l1- 
littger  of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  lOth,  in  execu- 
tive session,  Mr.  Morgan  spoke  against  ratification 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  whidi  had  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
At  his  request  it  was  agreed  to  attach  the  Spooner 
Act  to  the  treaty.  The  next  day  the  extradition 
treaties  recently  negotiated  with  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala were  ratified  The  Mexican  treaty  is  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  treaty,  addii^  bribery 
to  the  list  of  extraditable  offences.  The  Guate- 
malan treaty  is  new,  and  covers  all  the  crimes 
usually  included  in  extradition  treaties.  On  the 
13th,  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  treaty  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  it  shall  not  take 
effect  until  approved  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
thus  postponing  all  benefits  from  the  convention 
for  a  year,  and  delaying  actual  Cuban  reciprocity 
until  next  session.  Mr.  Morgan  assailed  the  Pana- 
ma Company's  title  and  was  subsequently  replied 
to  by  Senator  Spooner.  Mr.  Depew  spoke  in  favor 
of  ratification. 

On  the  1 6th  the  Senate  in  executive  session 
rejected  all  amendments  proposed  to  the  Canal  treaty, 
and  on  the  17th  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  5,  the  opposition  votes  being  cast  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Pettus  of  Alabama,  Ddniel  and  Martin 
of  Virginia,  and  Teller  of  Colorado.  Previous  to 
this  action,  speaking  on  proposed  amendments, 
Senator  Daniel  arraigned  the  Republicans  for 
pressing  the  treaty  with  "undue  haste."  Senator 
Piatt  of  Connecticut  was  the  only  Senator  to 
express  entire  satisfaction  with  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Morgan  added  another  to  his  long  series  of  speeches 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  To  this  a  reply  was 
made  by  Mr.  Cullom.  On  the  19th  the  Cuban 
treaty  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  50  to  16,  after  the 
adoption  of  several  amendments,  and  the  special 
session  of  the  Senate  came  to  an  end. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  Crum  nomination. 
Attempts  to  get  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  near  the  close  of  the.  session,  were 
unsuccessful. 


UtOl 


The  report  of  the  Anthracite 
INTCJICSTS.  ^oal  Strike  Comniission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt 
last  October,  was  handed  to  him  on  March 
18.  It  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  viz. :  Judge  George  Gray, 
of  Delaware,  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll 
D.  Wright  and  Brigadier- General  John  M. 
Wilson,  both  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Bishop 
John  L.  Spalding,  of  Illinois;  Thomas  H. 
Watkins,  of  Pennsylvania;  E.  E.  Clark,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Edward  W.  Parker, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  report  was  given 
to  the  public  on  the  21st.  It  was  on  May  12, 
1902,  that  the  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  went  on  a  strike  to  secure  from  the 
mine  operators  an  advance  in  wages,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  recognition  of 


their  organization.  The  strike,  after  lasting 
fivei^months,  was  at  last  ended  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  persuaded 
both  parties  to  submit  their  diffefences  to 
arbitration.  The  report  of  the  Commission,  a 
long  document,  filling  eighty-seven  pages  of 
printed  matter,  has  been  summarized  as  to  its 
main  features,  as  follows: 

The  miners  get:  An  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
wages  to  contract  miners,  from  November  i,  190a, 
and  during  the  life  of  the  award.  An  increase  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  wages  to  water  hoisting  engineers 
for  the  same  period.  An  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
in  wages  to  otner  engineers,  pumpmen  and  firemen, 
from  November  i,  1902,  to  April  i,  1903,  and  five 
per  cent,  thereafter  during  the  life  of  the  award. 
An  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  com- 
pany men  and  other  employes.  Company  men  and 
other  employes  not  specifically  provided  for  to  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  a  nine  hour  working  dav.  Engineers, 
firemen  and  pumpmen  to  work  in  eight-hour  shifts 
instead  of  twelve-notu*  shifts.  Engineers  and  pump- 
men to  be  relieved  on  Sundays  without  loss  of  pay. 
Local  boards  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  in  individual  collieries.  A  sliding  scale, 
by  which  the  miners'  wages  are  increased  one 'per 
cent,  for  every  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  price  of 
coal.  Check  wei^man  to  be  employed  at  the  col- 
lieries by  the  miners  at  their  own  expense.  Uniform 
distribution  of  mine  cars  among  the  miners.  Any 
increase  in  the  size  of  mine  car  or  topping  to  be 
accompanied  by  proportionate  increase  in  rate  paid 
per  car. 

The  operators  get:  No  specific  recognition  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  present  methods 
of  payment  for  coal  mined  shall  continue  unless 
changed  by  mutual  agreement.  Concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  mine  workers  to  limit  output 
except  by  agreement  with  operators  forbidden. 
Work  not  to  be  suspended  pending  settlement  of 
matters  referred  to  arbitration  boards. '  No  dis- 
crimination against  non-union  men.  Boycott  and 
violence  condemned.     Demand  that  coal  mined  be 

gaid  for  by  weight  refused.     Interposition  of  the 
tate  militia  in  the  coal  regions  to  preserve  peace 
justified. 

The  cost  of  the  Commission  appears  to  be 
small  compared  with  the  usual  expenses  of 
such  bodies.  The  Commission  was  in  exist- 
ence exactly  five  months.  The  expenses  pre- 
sent a  total  of  $38,000.  Congress  had  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000. 

Numerous  strikes  are  on  (at  the  beginning  of 
April)  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The 
differences  between  the  trainmen  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and 
their  employers  were  amicably  settled  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  7,  but  strikes  by  various 
craftsmen  were  reported  at  Greenwich,  Stam- 
ford, Wallingford  and  New  Britain,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Also  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Springfield,  Lynn  and  Lowell.  Mass.,  and 
Shamokin,  Pa.  (a  coal  strike). 


^ 


MISCELLANY,,    ^eit     wasnington     tor     a     tour 

through  the  West  and  Northwest. 

The    published    itinerary    shows    that    he    is 

expected  to  be  in  Washington  again  on  the 

evening  of   June    5. 

The  United  States  Senate  having  failed  to 
confirm  President  Roosevelt's  nomination  of 
W.  D.  Crum  (colored)  as  Collector  of  the  Port 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  President  has  made 
the •'," recess'*  appointment,  according  to  his 
previously  declared  intention,  and  Dr.  Crum 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the 
last  day  of  March. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  March 
9,  rendered  its  first  opinion  in  an  interstate 
commerce  case,  in  which  the  Elkins  Act  of 
Congress  was  dealt  with.  It  was  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  vs. 
the  United  States,  involving  a  question  of 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany as  between  places.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  had  proceeded  against  the 
railroad  company;  the  latter  had  demurred; 
and  the  Circuit  Courts  had  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Commission.  The  Supreme  Court  reverses 
this  decision  as  not  tenable  under  the  Elkins 
law.     The  case,  therefore,  is  to  be  retried. 

Domestic  trade  movements,  as  reported  in 
recent  outputs  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  show  a  general  improvement  over 
conditions  at  corresponding  dates  last  year. 
In  live  stock,  in  movements  of  wheat  and 
flour  and  com,  and  in  traffic  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  figures  showing  present  conditions 
indicate  a  decided  advance  over  those  of  last 
year.  The  Bureau  also  issues  figures  showing 
that  the  exportation  of  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  $1,243,547  in 
1790,  and  from  $151,102,376  in  1890,  to 
$403,641,401  in  1902. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  an 
effort  to  relieve  existing  money  market  strin- 
gency by  refimding  Government  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100,000,000.  He  pro- 
poses to  convert,  to  this  extent,  the  4s  of  1907 
and  the  3s  of  1908  into  new  2  per  cent,  bonds 
running  thirty  years. 

Two  interesting  financial  statements  are  that 
there  was  more  gold  in  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  business  on  March 
9  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  ended  with  a  surplus  of  Government 
receipts     over     expenditures     amounting     to 

The  War  Department  undertakes  an  inspec- 


unaer  tne  provisions  01  tne  uicJc  dui  passed 
by  the  last  Congress. 

Congress  provided  that  three  thousand  addi- 
tional men  "may  be  recruited"  for  the  navy, 
and  also  for  five  new  battleships. 

Urgent  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  War 
Department  for  the  relief  of  the  native  Esqui- 
mau and  Indian  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Alaska,  who  are  represented  to  be  in  an 
extremely  destitute  condition  as  a  consequence 
of  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  taking  or  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
that  Territory. 

The  greatest  irrigation  project  in  the  United 
States  and  the  third  largest  in  the  world  con- 
templates an  expenditure  of  almost  $5,000,000 
in  the  reclamation  of  2  7 1 ,000  acres  of  th3  best 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Great  Snake  River 
Valley  of  Southern  Idaho. 


Conditions  and  doings  in  the 
DEPENDENCIES  Philippines  are  still  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  veiled  in  a  haze 
of  uncertainty.  A  curtain  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  over  our  new  possessions,  says  the 
Forum  for  April;  **the  American  public  is 
learning  nothing  concerning  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  Philippines."  And  yet  much 
gets  published  which  seems  to  disprove  this 
statement. 

We  have  accounts  of  material  improvements,  as, 
for  instance,  the  allotment  to  an  American  of  a 
contract   for   the   ownership   and   maintenance   of 
thirty-five  miles  of  electric  road  in  Manila  and  its 
suburbs,  and  the  operation  and  ownership  of  the 
electric  light,  heat  and  power  works.     This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  single  investment  of  American         | 
capital  yet  made  in  the  Philippines.     The  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington   issues    figures    showing   that    the   customs        1 
revenues  in  the  archipelago  for  1902  are  over  nine 
million  dollars,  being  larger  than  for  any  previous 
year.     The  work  of  taking  a  Philippine  census  has 
begun,  eight  thousand  enumerators  being  employed. 
The  work  of  supplying  a  new  monetary  system  to 
the  islands  is  being  hastened  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.     On  March  25,   Secretary  Root  ior- 
mally  turned  over  to  the  Guarantee  Trust   Com- 
pany of  New  York  $3,000,000,  being  .the  amount  oi 
the  relief  fund  voted  by  Congress  for  the  citiaun- 
of  the  Philippine  Islanas.     This  money  is  now  al 
the  disposal  of  the  Philippine  Commission.     The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
says  that  "the  real  purpose  of  the  assdgnxnent  of 
General  Leonard  Wood  to  duty  in  the  Pbdlippint^ 
is  to  "wipe  out"  there  those  "twin  reUcs  of  bar- 
barism,'* slavery  and  polygamy.     The  Govemmt-nt 
is  credibly  reported  as  aesirous  of  abrogating  ihf 
Bates  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  wfaicbi  permit^ 
slavery,  polyg^amy  and  various  tribal  customs,  and 
also  to  estabhsh  a  new  policy  with  the  Moros — exist 
ing  conditions:   are     '  nnsatisfaiton;'   arjti    rt^fortq  i^ 
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imperative."  Judge  H.  C.  Ide,  of  the  Philippines 
Commission,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Manila 
near  the  end  of  March.  He  says  that  *' conditions 
in  the  Philippines  are  constantly  improving.  .  . 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  want  peace,  and  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  see  that  the  path  of  progress  is  by 
co-operation  with  the  American  authorities." 

The  Hawaiian  natives  mourn.  Prince  Albert 
Kakiliamoku  Kunuiaklea  died  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  in  March.  He  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Kamehameha  the  Great,  and 
would  some  day  have  been  King  of  Hawaii  had 
the  Kamehameha  dynasty  lived.  Governor 
Dole's  recent  message  to  the  Legislature  refers 
to  recent  hard  times,  the  decrease  of  leprosy, 
the  need  of  an  agrictdtural  college,  and  advises 
local  option  in  the  matter  of  liquor  laws,  with 
women  as  voters.  The  Governor  has  signed 
a  bill  for  a  Hawaiian  flag — the  same  as  that 
used  before  annexation,  to  be  '*  second  to  the 
United  Sj^ates  flag."  The  redemption  of 
Hawaiian  silver  through  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Honolulu  is  making  the  old  Kalau 
coins  scarce.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  Honoltdu  that  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  the  Hawaiian  Government,  on  account 
of  the  alleged  illegal  imprisonment  of  them 
during  the  Hawaiian  revolution,  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

In  Hawaii,  sugar  "pays"  and  it  is  "the  one  thing 
we  can  sell  to  advantage,"  says  a  correspondent 
there.  The  question  of  labor  is  pressing.  Attempts 
have  failed  to  seciu'e  Americans,  negroes,  Porto 
Ricans  and  Portuguese  to  work  on  the  plantations. 
Many  believe  that  Chinese  immigration  alone  will 
solve  the  problem.  Japanese  are  coming  to  the 
islands  "in  large  numbers." 

The  Porto  Rican  Legislature  (first  session  of 
the  second  assembly),  which  adjourned  on 
March  20,  is  said  to  mark  ''a  new  era  in  the 
political  history  of  the  island." 

The  election  of  1000  was  considered  so  unjust 
that  the  Federals  held  aloof  and  the  first  legislative 
assembly  was  composed  only  of  Republicans.  But 
in  the  House  recently  adjourned  the  Federals  were 
represented,  with  salutary  effect.  Fifty-two  laws 
were  enacted,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  an 
act  defining  natural  marriages  and  providing  a  pro- 
cedure of  legalizing  and  registering  such  imions. 
The  House  memonal  and  resolution,  praying  the 
United  States  Congress  to  receive  Porto  Rico  into 
territorial  relations  under  the  Constitution,  failed 
Oi  adoption  through  the  opposition  of  the  American 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  against  whom 
much  resentment  developed  in  consequence. 

The  ^owth  of  commerce  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Umted  States,  since  the  island  was  transferred 
to  the  control  of  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the 
statement  that  the  Porto  Ricans  now  find  a  market 
in  the  United  States  for  five  times  as  much  of  their 
products  as  they  did  in  1897,  the  year  preceding  the 
transfer;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  find 


a  market  in  Porto  RicO  for  more  than  five  times  as 
much  of  their  products  as  in  1897. 


CANADA  '^^^  persistent  reports  of  Premier 
NCWForDUND  Laurier's  breaking  health  have 
stimulated  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  has 
seen  such  success  under  his  leadership,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  could  not  find  another  man 
in  it  so  capable  of  controlling  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  both  nationalities  and  influencing  the 
relations  between  Can  da  and  Great  Britain. 
He  is  a  man  of  singular  popularity  with  both 
his  supporters  and  his  opponents,  and  has  won 
two  general  elections  in  succession,  a  feat  no 
Dominion  Liberal  ever  before  achieved.  Des- 
pite all  that  has  been  said  about  his  health,  he 
has  been  leading  the  present  house  with  great 
spirit.  ''Never-was  his  alertness  more  notable 
nor  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  his  tone  and 
manner  more  perfectly  exhibited." 

The  third  session  of  the  ninth  Parliament  of 
Canada  was  opened  in  Ottawa,  by  Lord  Minto, 
the  Governor-General,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  1 2 .  The  delay  of  about  a  month  beyond 
the  usual  time  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Alaskan  Boundary  question  had  taken 
up  much  of  the  time  of  the  Ministers. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  stated  that  owing  to 
the  rapid  increaise  of  population  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  the  large  areas  brought  under  culti- 
vation, the  question  of  transportation  of  grain  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  through  Canadian  chan- 
nels is  occupying  much  attention,  and  a  commission 
'  would  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Short  reference  was  made  to  the  treaty  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  Alaskan  boundary.  Among 
important  measures  to  be  considered  were  the 
redistribution  bill,  that  for  the  settlemc  nt  of  railway 
strikes  by  arbitration,  and  the  bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  railway  commission.  There  was  listed 
for  the  consideration  of  both  houses  the  heaviest 
docket  of  private  legislation  on  record,  about  170 
bills — about  forty  more  than  were  noticed  before 
Parliament  met  last  year.  The  principal  one  was 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  project. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment it  could  be  said  that  two  things  had  been 
decisively  evinced,  first  that  there  would  be  no 
establishment  of  Canadian  forces  at  the  call 
of  the  British  Government,  and  second  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  this  year.  Even  the  conservative  press 
of  Canada  is  outspoken  against  projects  for 
maintaining  in  and  by  Canada  forces,  military 
or  naval,  subject  to  England's  disposal.  As  to 
the  tariff,  Canadian  manufacturers,  to  a  large 
extent,  desire  the  abolition  of  the  preferential 
of  33  P^r  cent,  on  importations  from  Great 
Britain.     It  enables  German  goods,   handled 
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and  repacked  in  England,  to  enter  Canada  as 
British  preferred  goods.  But  the  opposition 
hesitates  to  attack  openly  a  preferential  which 
pleases  Imperialist  sentiment  and  does  not 
aflFect  Free  Traders. 

The  Newfoimdland  Legislature  opened  on 
March  5.  Governor  Boyle  announced  a  sur- 
pltis,  intimated  that  measures  would  be 
introduced  for  the  enlargement  of  the  naval 
reserve  movement,  the  extension  of  the  tele- 
graph system  to  Labrador  on  the  expiration  of 
the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company's 
monopoly  next  year,  the  establishment  of  a 
cold  storage  plant,  and  the  encouragement  of 
local  iron  smelting  industry. — The  revenue  of 
Canada  for  the  eight  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  up  to  the  end  of  February  was 
$41,103,486,  four  and  a  half  millions  over  the 
corresponding  period  cf  last  year.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  was  $36,566,797.  The  estimates 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July 
are  on  ordinary  accounts  $50,680,224,  and  on 
capital  account  $6,429,750. — The  preliminary 
summary  of  the  mineral  production  of  Canada 
for  1902,  as  given  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  total  mineral 
production  amoimting  to  2.61  per  cent.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  output  of 
Yukon  gold,  while  also  all  metals  except  nickel 
show  a  fall  in  values.  This  decrease,  however, 
is  somewhat  offset  by  increase  in  the  coal  and 
coke  industry.  The  amount  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  Canada  for  a  year  foots  up  about  • 
seventy  millions.  Canada  is  not  only  an 
agricviltural  coimtry,  she  is  also  a  great  mining 
country.  She  is  fourth  among  the  gold  pro- 
ducing nations.  She  probably  has  lead  enough 
to  supply  the  world.  She  supplies  most  of  the 
foreign  trade  with  asbestos  and  mica. — The 
Ontario  Legislature  met  on  March  10.  Charges 
of  bribery  made  against  the  Government  by 
R.  R.  Gamey,  Conservative  member  from  the 
New  Ontario  district,  have  created  a  great 
sensation.  They  are  the  first  charges  of  the 
kind  made  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 
twenty  years.  Premier  Ross  promised  full 
investigation.  During  the  past  year  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Ontario  has  increased  by  25,000. 
It  has  been  announced  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
Assembly  that  the  province  was  able  to  close 
its  last  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  of  over 
$52,000.  The  increase  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  coal  industry,  now  the  chief  source  of 
revenue. — The  Manitoba  Government  has  pro- 
claimed a  surplus  for  1902  of  $289,000.  Lord 
Dimdonald,     Commander    of    the     Canadian 


Militia,  has  sharply  criticised  the  Dominion's 
military  equipment,  decided  differences  of 
opinion  existing  between  him  and  Sir  Frederick 
Borden,  the  Minister  of  Militia.  There  is  a 
hitch  in  the  arrangements  for  bringing  army 
reserve  men  from  England  to  Canada.  The 
British  government  wants  these  reservists 
subject  to  its  call  for  service  abroad  when 
required.  To  this  the  Canadian  Government 
will  not  consent.  A  recent  census  shows  that 
there  are  forty-two  Eskimo  families,  a  total  of 
174  souls,  in  the  Ungava  country.  They  are 
all  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all 
the  adults  can  read  and  write. 


The  revolution  in  Honduras,  re- 
'  amIrkSu''  ferred  to  in  the  department  for 
International  Affairs  last  month, 
is  still  in  progress  at  the  begnining  of  April, 
President-elect  Bonilla  having  won  a  series  of 
successes  over  the  troops  of  President  Sierra. 
Many  departments  of  the  Republic  are  in  the 
possession  of  Bonilla.  He  controls  nearly  all 
the  coast  towns  on  both  the  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  seaboards.  Puerto  Cortez,  on  the 
northern  coast,  fell  on  the  2  2d.  A  steamer 
from  that  point  to  New  Orleans  brought  many 
American  refugees  and  reports  of  a  thorough 
demoralization  of  business  in  Honduras  and 
of  much  danger  to  all  foreign  residents.  In 
the  bombardment  of  Tela  by  a  Government 
gunboat,  the  American  flag,  which  had  been 
raised  by  an  agent  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, was  fired  upon.  Admiral  Coghlan.  with 
the  American  squadron,  is  now  on  the  Carib- 
bean coast.  He  has  landed  troops  at  Puerto 
Cortez  and  closed  all  the  saloons.  His  presence 
has  caused  American  interests  to  be  respected. 
American  warships  are  also  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  One  feature  of  the  entire  situation  is 
the  presence  of  Guatemalan,  Salvadorean  and 
Nicaraguan  troops  on  their  respective  fron- 
tiers. Guatemala  is  understood  to  favor  the 
cause  of  Bonilla,  while  the  other  two  coimtries 
favor  that  of  Sierra. 

Manuel  Bonilla,  the  President-elect,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Policarpo  Bonilla,  who  gave  Hon- 
duras its  present  constitution,  and  who  has  been 
styled  by  some  **the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Central 
America."  The  latter  is  still  living  a  retired  life 
at  the  capital.  The  present  disturbances  are  said 
to  be  in  consequence  of  the  Constitution,  which  is 
regarded  as  too  nearly  ideal  to  be  practicable  in 
such  a  country  as  Honduras.  The  state  of  things 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  while  at  the  last  elec- 
tions only  about  fifty-five  thousand  persons  were 
eligible  to  vote  vinder  the  Constitution,  about  eighty 
thousand  votes  were  cast,  of  which  Manuel  Bonilla 
received  a  plurality.  In  these  circumstances 
General  Sierra  holds  that  there  is  no  President,  and 
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that  he  is  an  ex- President  in  authority  till  a  new 
election  can  be  held.  He  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Cabinet  to  act  as  Commander-in-cnief  of  the 
army  during  the  crisis.  While  he  is  in  the  field 
General  Sierra  is  represented  at  the  capital,  Teguci- 
galpa, by  Acting- President  Arias. 

Another  of  those  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can broils  called  revolutions  broke  out  in 
Nicaragua  after  the  middle  of  March.  The 
strict  censorship  maintained  over  all  dispatches 
by  the  Nicaraguan  government  prevented  the 
exact  situation  from  being  known.  The 
trouble  seemed  located  in  the  department  of 
Chontales  (east  of  Lake  Nicaragua)  and  the 
advices  from  Managua  contained  assurances 
near  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  worst  was 
over. 

The  transfer  of  the  Presidency  of  San 
Salvador  from  General  Regalado  to  General 
Pedro  Jos6  Escalon  is  said  to  be  the  first  peace- 
ful transfer  of  the  kind  in  that  country  for 

fifty  years.     The  event  caused  **  great  rejoic- 
ing »' 
ing. 


As  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the 
^  woic?'^      Cubans    to    govern    themselves 

is  cited  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
$2,000,000  surplus  turned  over  to  General  Wood 
by  General  Brooke,  at  the  end  of  the  latter's  term 
as  Military  Governor  for  the  United  States,  was 
by  General  Wood  during  his  two  years  of 
administration  reduced  to  about  $540,000. 
The  first  eight  months  of  President  Palma*s 
regime  raised  the  surplus  again  to  two  mill- 
ions. This  has  been  done  on  the  basis  ot 
practically  the  same  revenue,  and  without 
curtailment  of  the  public  service.  The  Havana 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  dilates 
upon  the  patience  of  the  Cubans  in  adversity, 
their  remarkable  recuperative  power,  and  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  they  have  fos- 
tered their  chief  industries  amid  the  ravages  of 
war  and  the  following  severe  depression.  The 
discovery  of  the  boll  weevil  in  Cuban  cotton 
fields  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  check  to  the  invest- 
ment of  Canadian  and  American  capitalists 
in  the  cotton  industry  upon  a  large  scale  in 
this  island.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  co- 
operation of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  with  Sir 
William  Van  Home  in  bringing  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  several  railway  interests 
of  Cuba — British,  Spanish,  Canadian  and 
American.  The  Cuban  government  has  taken 
initial  steps  to  remove  the  wrecks  of  the 
battleships  Maine  (in  Havana  harbor)  and 
Alfonso  XII.  (at  Mariel);  and  also  those  sunk 
off  Santiago  and  Manzanillo. 

Everything  found  in  the  wrecks  will  belong  to  the 


contractors.  Explosives  will  not  be  used  in  re- 
moving the  Maine.  Permission  to  allow  Spain  to 
raise  the  Maine  was  refused.  Says  La  Discusion: 
"The  issuance  of  the  permit  coveted  at  Madrid, 
at  this  date  could  hardly  fail  to  provoke  protest 
from  Washington,  notwithstanding  the  announced 
abandonment  of  the  remains  of  the  vessel  and  crew 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cuban  harbor  authorities 
by  the  United  States." 

Advices  received  at  Washington  respecting 
conditions  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  led 
the  Navy  Department  recently  to  order  the 
cruiser  Atlanta  to  proceed  thither  from  Pensa- 
cola  and  watch  over  American  interests.  The 
Haytian  government,  tmder  President  Nord,  has 
been  incensed  of  late  against  the  Deputies  for 
refusing  to  vote  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

The  sound  of  rifle  reports  interrupted  the  sittine 
of  the  Chamber  on  March  ^o.but  quiet  was  restored 
by  a  proclamation  issued  by  President  Nord.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 
Senate  against  the  Government  for  not  investigating 
the  matter  caused  a  resignation  of  the  Cabinet.  On 
April  5  a  new  Cabinet  was  reported  as  formed,  with 
M.  Cefestin  as  Minister  of  War  and  M.  Bonamy  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Haytian  maritime  town  of  Port  de  Paix 
was  destroyed  by  fire  not  long  since. 

In  Santo  Domingo  an  insurrection  against 
President  Vasquez  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess. Dtiring  the  President's  absence  in  the 
interior,  the  capital  was  taken  by  the  insur- 
gents. 

On  April  3  a  detachment  of  fifty  "blue- jacket?" 
was  said  to  have  been  landed  from  the  Atlanta  to 
protect  the  United  States  Consulate.  The  Presi- 
dent had  with  him  a  well-equipped  army,  it  is  said, 
and  might  be  expected  to  retake  San  Domingo. 

Six  groups  of  islands  compose  the  British 
West  India  possessions:  Jamaica  (with  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands,  etc.),  the  Bahamas,  the 
Barbadoes.  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  and  Trinidad  (with  Tobago). 
Two  matters  of  special  interest  in  recent 
months  in  Jamaica  have  been:  (i)  The  in- 
creasing dissatisfaction  with  British  rule  in 
consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  the  disinclination  of  Great  Britain  to 
give  assurance  of  adequate  assistance  to  the 
suffering  planters — a  dissatisfaction  which  has 
voiced  itself  in  something  of  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  or 
federation  with  Canada,  and  (2)  the  beginning 
of  work  on  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of  King- 
ston as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  strengthen 
important  British  positions  in  Caribbean 
waters  in  view  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  lately  delivered  in 
Boston  an  address  on  Jamaica,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  sugar  industry  there  is  hopelessly  gone,  but 
that  there  is  a  bright  future  in  the  banana  mdustry. 
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**The  credit  for  the  development  of  this  belongs 
to  the  Americans,  and  it  is  American  energy  and 
capital  which  are  at  present  transforming  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  island.  But  Britisn  firms  arc 
joining  in  the  combination,  and  the  organization  of 
direct  steamer  lines  from  Kingston  to  Bristol  and 
Manchester  makes  it  already  possible  to  put  the 
fruit  on  the  market  actually  fifteen  days  after  it 
leaves  the  tree. and  this  will  ere  long  be  reduced  to 
eleven  days." 

The  Leeward  Islands  comprise  Antigua 
(with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St.  Kitts-Nevis 
(St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  with  which  is  asso- 
ciated Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  the 
Virgin  Islands  (St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Croix  belonging  to  Denmark,  Crab  Island 
belonging  to  Spain,  the  rest  of  the  group 
belonging  to  Great  Britain),  and  Som- 
brero (a  small  island  not  attached  adminis- 
tratively to  any  other).  They  lie  between 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Windward  Islands  farther 
south.     The  seat  of  government  is  at  Antigua. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  has  found  expression  in  Jamaica 
exists  also  in  Trinidad.  The  people  have 
been  very  uneasy  over  the  bad  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry,  and  the  question  of  severing 
relations  with  England  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. 

A  serious  riot  recently  occurred  in  Port  of  Spain, 
the  mob  attempting  to  bum  the  Government  building 
because  the  Government  had  refused  to  withdraw 
an  ordinance  concerning  the  new  waterworks,  to 
j)rotest  against  which  several  public  meetings  had 
been  held.  A  disease  resembling  small-pox  has 
been  epidemic  on  the  island  of  late  (as  also  to  some 
extent  on  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Vincent). 


IN  touTH  '^^^  Venezuelan  civil  war  goes 
AMERICA  clattering  on.  According  to  the 
dispatches,  engagements  between 
the  Revolutionists  and  the  Government  forces 
occur  from  time  to  time,  the  latter  being  usually 
victorious.  A  decisive  battle  seems  to  be  im- 
possible in  a  country  where  combatants  act, 


with  the  success  which  comes  from  long 
experience,  on  the  principle  that  **he  who 
fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to  fight  another 
day." 

A  blockade  of  the  Orinoco  River,  which  might 
have  led  to  new  trouble  with  foreign  powers,  British 
interests,  next  to  those  of  the  United  States,  being 
predominant  in  the  Orinoco  section,  was  discon- 
tinued by  the  Government  soon  after  it  had  been 
proclaimed.  Next  came  a  rather  sensational 
resignation  by  President  Castro  which,  by  request  of 
Congress,  he  withdrew,  saying,  **  I  resign  myself  to 
the  new  obligations  imposed  by  my  country,  but  only 
till  the  work  of  i>acifv4ng  the  nation  shall  be  com- 
pleted." His  granting  of  the  petition  of  General 
Andrade,  the  tormer  President,  for  permission  to 
return  to  Venezuela  is  regarded  as  an  additional 
indication  of  the  collapse  of  the  Matos  revolution. 

The  Colombian  Congress  will  soon  assemble 
and  take  action  upon  the  Panama  treaty. 
The  elections  early  in  March  were  followed 
later  by  a  break  in  the  Cabinet.  General  Fer- 
nandez, the  War  Minister,  has  become  Premier 
and  assumed  control  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment. Permission  has  been  given  a  British 
mining  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Cana 
(the  Espiritu  Santo  mines)  to  the  River  Guira, 
traversing  the  richest  auriferous  lands  of  the 
isthmus. 

Uruguay  has  had  a  revolution.  It  began 
on  March  i6;  it  ran  its  course  in  a  week;  peace 
was  signed  between  the  Government  and  the 
rebels  on  the  2  2d.  The  historian  of  that 
revolution  will  record  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  white  party  with  the  new 
President  (Ordonez)  and  his  appointments; 
that  the  rebels  (eight  thousand  or  so)  destroyed 
a  railroad  and  threatened  an  attack  upon 
Montevideo,  the  capital;  and  that  the  peace 
arrangements  left  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whites  virtually  the  same  as 
before  the  outbreak.  Uruguay  is  not  so  long 
about  a  ** revolution"  as  are  some  others  of  the 
South  American  republics. 


Affairs    in    Etirope 


Among  the  changes  going  on  in 
Yn^^ireundT  Great    Britain  which  excite  the 

queries  of  the  thoughtful  is  the 
growth  of  the  Cabinet  together  with  the 
decline  of  Parliament,  especially  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  shrinkage  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  its  transference  to  a  cabinet  which 
has  reached  the  unwieldy  maximum  of  twenty 
members,  is  apparent  to  common  observation. 
Not  so  evident  to  all  is  t  e  gradual  decline  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  **To  the  outer  eye," 
says  a  writer  in  the  International  Quarterly, 


"the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  at  the 
apex  of  its  power,"  but  the  following  facts  are 
significant : 

Foreign  affairs  are  remote  from  parliamentary 
control;  for  many  years  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
not  sat  in  the  Commons.  Moreover,  an  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  the  British  Empire  itself  is  quite 
outside  the  sphere  of  Parliament.  Most  of  the  vast 
machinery  of  government  is  in  the  hands  of  Orders 
in  Council  of  which  Parliament  **  rarely  knows  any- 
thing." During  the  South  African  war.  Parliament 
was  largely  kept  in  ignorance  of  important  facts. 
Even  Cabinet  members  are  often  kept  in  the  dark, 
for  the  development  of  the  committee  system  has 
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led  to  a  concentration  of  practical  power  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  ministers.  Another  development  in 
English  politics  which  gravely  qualifies  the  power  of 
the  Commons  as  the  effective  organ  of  democracy  is 
the  decline  of  the  party  system  and  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  come  to  represent  not  merely 
a  revising  and  moderating  influence  in  the  state,  but 
a  permanent  intrenchment  of  conservatism  and  of 
the  almost  identical  landlord  interest.  "In  this 
respect  the  constitution  is  practically  at  a  deadlock, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  in  future  any  Liberal 
government  can  exist  or  flourish."  Furthermore, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  developed  tendencies 
which  reduce  its  seriousness  and  narrow  its  power. 
Its  membership  is  largely  composed  of  yoimg  and 
inexperienced  men,  chosen  on  the  melodramatic 
issue  of  the  late  war,  and  belonging  more  to  the 
world  of  fashion  or  speculative  business  than  to 
political  life.  "They  rarely  attend  the  Chamber, 
except  to  vote  or  cheer  their  leader  in  a  sensational 
debate.  *'The  abler  members  are  said  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  growing  levity  of  the  House  and  the 
indisposition  to  master  the  arts  of  parliamentary 
government."  In  the  height  of  the  London  season 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  gayest  resort  in  town, 
and  though  serious  members  hold  aloof  from  the 
junketings  they  sensibly  affect  its  tone  and  its  power 
of  work.  There  are  also  other  things  which  show 
the  "slackening  of  the  parliamentary  fiber"  which 
is  attended  by  a  dramatic  change  in  the  constitution 
of  Parliament  itself.  Under  the  closure,  the  power 
of  free,  if  sometimes  random,  speech  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
sinister  change  now  taking  place  is  that  which  tends 
to  make  the  Speaker  the  instrument  of  the  dominant 
influence  and  more  the  master  of  the  House  than  its 
servant.  In  moments  of  extreme  disorder  he  may 
now  suddenly  terminate  a  session  without  question 
put.  "It  is  remarkable  that  this  power  which, 
during  the  struggle  with  Charles  I.,  was  forcibly 
denied  him,  on  the  ground  that  to  the  House  alone 
belonged  the  function  of  adjourning  itself,  was  this 
year  yielded  without  serious  protest."  A  growing 
indifference  to  parliamentary  proceedings  is  notice- 
able in  the  country,  and  the  great  papers  are 
"ceasing  to  report  Parliament  with  care."  The 
conclusion  appears  inevitable  that,  whether  or  not 
counter  influences  may  yet  reverse  the  tendency,  at 
present  the  House  of  Commons  is  declining  as  the 
central  force  in  the  British  Constitution. 

Gibraltar  is  a  conundrum  to  the  English. 

"We  are  spending  five  or  six  millions  on  Gib- 
raltar," says  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review; 
*'as  to  the  advisability  of  which  expenditure  experts 
hold  very  divergent  opinions." 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Government  in  1884 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  fortress  was 
seriously  deficient  in  case  of  war.  The  great 
works  initiated  in  1895  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Rock  to  remedy  the  defects,  are  now  declared 
to  be  misplaced  and  "a  sad  and  costly  mis- 
take." Some  regard  the  Rock  as  to-day  of 
little  value  save  *'as  a  means  of  barter"  for 
some  more  effective  point  on  the  Moroccan 
coast  (as  Ceuta)  or  the  island  of  Minorca  in  the 
Mediterranean.  As  a  port  of  shelter  and  a 
base  of  supply  Gibraltar  is  doubtless  of  value, 


in  possible  circumstances,  but  it  can  never 
command  the  Straits  (the  distance  is  thirteen 
miles  from  Europa  Point  to  the  nearest  place 
on  the  African  coast)  by  virtue  of  its  strength 
as  a  fortress.  "  It  has  never  been  regarded  by 
sensible  people  as  capable  of  preventing  the 
juncture  of  the  French  Northern  and  the  Medi- 
terranean squadrons.*'  That  would  have  to 
be  done  by  fleets,  without  which  Gibraltar  is 
of  little  significance,  its  strategic  value  being 
small.  It  is  merely  a  polite  bow  to  the  Rock 
to  call  it  "the  key  to  the  Mediterranean." 
And  as  a  mere  naval  base,  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
of  less  value  than  Minorca.  It  does  not  fur- 
nish protection  for  ships  at  anchor.  The  present 
harbor  on  thfe  west  of  the  Rock  could  be 
reached  by  long-range  guns  from  the  Spanish 
mainland.  The  construction  of  a  safe  anchor- 
age on  the  east  side  would  involve  the  build 
ing  of  an  immense  breakwater  in  very  deep 
soundings.  But  the  Spanish  island  of  Min- 
orca offers  in  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Port 
Mahon  great  facilities  for  docks  secure  from 
attack. 

We  present  a  map  reproduced  from  the  London 
Graphic,  which  says:  "  It  is  just  two  years  since  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  first  drew  attention  to  the 
dangers  to  which  the  works  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rock  would  be  exposed  in  time  of  war  from  long- 
range  artillery  fire  from  the  Spanish  shore,  which 
describes  a  semicircle  to  the  west  of  Gibraltar  at  a 
distance  nowhere  exceeding  9,500  yards.  Mr. 
Bowles,  at  the  same  time,  advocated  the  superiority 
of  the  eastern  side  for  the  construction  of  a  harbor, 
and  his  contention  is  partly  borne  out  by  the  report 
just  issued,  although  the  (Commissioners  are  careful 
to  state  that  even  here  part  of  the  work  could  be 
enfiladed  from  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Linea,  though 
the  proposed  dock  could  only  be  attacked  from  the 
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graving  dock,  700  feet  long,  with  an  entrance  95  feet 
wide  and  a  depth  of  38  feet  over  the  sill  at  low  water. 
(4)  Quays  and  quay  walls  to  the  southward  of  the 
proposed  dock.  (5)  The  enlargement  of  the  existing 
tunnel,  and  its  extension  up  to  the  proposed  dock. 
The  water  area  of  the  new  harbor  would  be  466  acres, 
and  with  a  very  little  dredging  it  would  accommo- 
date at  least  twenty-four  battleships,  twelve  cruisers 
and  a  number  of  gunboats  and  destroyers.  A  double 
line  of  railway  would  be  laid  through  the  enlarged 
tunnel  and  extended  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
breakwaters,  which  would  thus  be  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  storehouses  and  workshops 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  yards. 

The  unpopular  alliance  with  Cermany  in  the 
Venezuelan  matter  has  operated  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Balfour  government. 
Recent  by-elections  at  Woolwich  and  Rye 
went  against  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  been  represented  as  gradually  losing  con- 
trol of  his  supporters.  The  trenchant  attacks 
by  Liberal  orators  on  the  condition  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  enormous  estimates  for  the 
coming  year,  have  kept  the  Government  on  an 
embarrassing  defensive.  The  fourth  party, 
under  the  lead  of  Winston  Churchill,  is  adding 
to  its  members.  The  new  Education  Act  is 
not  working  smoothly.  And  Mr.  Chr.mberlain's 
return  from  South  Africa,  while  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  "rattled'  Conserva- 
tives needing  a  masterful  leadership,  has 
prompted  the  prophecy  that  the  present  min- 
istry will  not  long  sustain  itself.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  fortunes  of  Mr,  Balfour  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  present  Irish  Land  Bill.  The 
Irish  Nationalists,  in  sympathy  with  the  Edu- 
cation Act  and  pleased  with  the  outlook  fur 
Ireland,  refrain  from  voting  against  the  Gov- 
ernmentn  The  Land  Bill  was  introduced  into 
I  lie  House  of  Commons  on  March  25  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Chief  Sccretar\^  for  Ireland. 

[t  proposes  ti  free  p^rant  tif  S60. 000,000  and  pro- 
vides that  tenants  will  |  av  three  and  onc-fi"^rtf  r 
per  cent,  interrst  on  loans  from  the  Gov^trnment; 
that  untenanted  f^irms  will  be  :;old  to  Unants  under 
the  supervision  of  a  commission.  The  advances  U} 
tenants  arc  limited  to  $3^500  iri  thr  congested  dis- 
tricts and  S5. 000  elsewhere.  Mr  Wyndham  said 
5750.000,000  could  safely  be  advanced  on  Irish  land, 
hut  he  ihoupht  the  scheme  would  not  involve  S500.- 
000,000.  The  hill  becomes  effective  November  i, 
Toov  The  feeling  exptes<ied  by  the  London  Times 
in  the  following  i|notntinn  has  been  prominent  in 
the  comments  of  nil  the  English  papers:  "If  the 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants  consider  that  Mr  Wynd- 
ham's  plan  satishcs  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  expec- 
tations that  were  aroused  a  it-w  tnonihs  ajio.  we  dl^ 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  kingdom 
wiU  show  H-  niggardly  spirit  in  giving  the  financial 


lower  than  at  any  previous  time  tor  thirty 
years.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  proposes  to 
lend  $150,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Boer  states,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
proposes  to  give  outright  to  that  **most  dis- 
tressful country"  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  and 
to  lend  $500,000,000  more. — A  sad  event  in 
March  was  the  suicide  in  Paris  of  Major-Gen- 
f^ral  Sir  Hector  MacDcnald,  against  whom 
charges  based  on  immoral  acts  were  filed  some 
time  ago. — Shamrock  III.,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton*s 
new  challenger  for  America's  cup,  was  launched 
at  Glasgow  on  March  17. — Dr.  Bradley,  former 
Dean  of  Westminster,  died  in  London  on 
March  12.  Dean  Farrar,  of  Canterbury,  died 
on  the  2 2d. — It  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Maybrick. 
the  American  woman  who  was  convicted  at 
Liverpool  in  1889  on  the  charge  of  poisoning 
her  husband,  James  Maybrick,  at  Aigburth. 
with  arsenic,  and  whose  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  will  be 
released  in  1004. — The  British  Admiralty  has 
decided  to  establish  a  new  naval  station  at  St. 
Margaret's  Hope,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth. — On  March  30.  King  Edward 
started  for  a  trip  on  the  Continent. — The  popu- 
lation of  Greater  London  is  now  6.581,372. 


GERMANY. 


While  the  Catholic  party  is  faring 
hard  in  France  it  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  in  Germany.  And 
yet  the  Government  proposal  to  repeal  the  Uw 
\Vhich  excludes  the  Jei?uit^  from  Germany  ha^ 
met  with  a  storm  of  disapproval.  The  contest 
is  said  to  involve  Chancellor  vun  Biilow's  prom- 
ise to  the  Center  party  to  do  his  best  to  readmit 
the  Jesuits  in  return  for  the  party*s  support  of 
the  Ministry's  tariff"  measures.  The  Catholic 
authorities  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  out  of 
the  public  schools. 

The  agitation  against  duelling  still  continues*  the 
Socialist  leaders  heing  especially  outspoken  in  %ht 
matter.  Hcrr  Bebel  declares  that  all  the  militarv 
courts  and  even  the  Kaiser  regard  duelling  as  nece^ 
sa^ry  in  the  army,  despite  public  opinion  and  the 
action  of  the  Reichstag  agamst  the  practice 

Lotteries  have  a  definite  place  in  the  finance-  sy^ 
tf-ms  of  most  of  the  Gorman  states,  the  total  revenue 
therefrom  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  tmlliors 
dollars.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Pm^stan  EHet  a!i 
the  speakers  opposed  the  lottery  principle,  but  only 
one  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  state  lottery 
That  yields  Prussia  something  like  $3,500,000  a  yca^r 

According  to  the  census  for  igoo»  issued  not  long 
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ago,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Catholics  has 
increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  number  of 
Protestants,  while  the  increase  in  Judaism  as  com- 
pared to  the  Christian  confessions  has  been  very 
small.  The  Protestants  ntmibered  35,231,104  in 
1000,  as  against  31,026,810  in  1890,  or  an  increase  of 
of  13.6  per  cent.;  while  the  Catholics  numbered 
20,^27,913  in  1900,  as  against  17,674,921  in  1890,  or 
an  increase  of  1 5  per  cent.  The  number  of  profess- 
ing Jews  has  only  increased  from  567,884  to  586,948, 
which  gives  a  percentage  of  3.4.  Of  every  t,ooo 
persons  in  the  German  Empire,  6^5  are  Protestants, 
361  Catholics,  ten  Jews,  and  four  of  diflFcrent  or 
undetermined  religious  creeds. 

Since  1891  the  mileage  of  German  railways  has 
increased  nearly  thirty  per  cent. 

The  French  Chamber  continues  to 
FRANCE.        support  the  Combes  government 

in  the  policy  which  looks  to  the 
termination  of  the  existence  of  the  religious 
teaching  orders  and  the  substitution  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Government  schools.  The  Chamber 
has  also  passed  a  vote  against  the  authorization 
of  preaching  orders.  Among  the  orders  thus 
expelled  from  France  is  that  of  the  English 
Passionists,  who  have  been  maintaining  in 
Paris  a  church  for  especially  English  and 
American  Catholics.  A  motion  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  a  Radical  Socialist,  ordering 
suppression  of  the  credits  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship,  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority,  but  its  introduction  is  significant  of 
the  growth  of  the  opinion  once  expressed  by 
Archbishop  Ireland  that  reparation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  would  be  good  for  the 
church  in  France,  as  it  is  in  America. 


Russia  does  not  want  war — at 
RUSSIA.  least  not  at  present;  her  pro- 
gramme is  political,  industrial  an 
social  reform.  The  Czar's  decree,  issued  in 
March  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  Alexander  III,  is  character- 
ized as  the  most  significant  act  of  state  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  It  declares  for  free- 
dom of  religion  throughout  the  Czar's  domin- 
ions, the  establishing,  to  some  degree,  of  local 
self-government,  and  the  making  of  other  con- 
cessions to  the  village  communities.  Whether 
it  effectually  provides  for  these  things  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  c'ecree  is 
the  outcome  of  the  clash  of  two  factions  headed 
the  one  by  M.  Witte,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
favoring  liberal  refonns,  especially  among  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  the  other  by  M.  de 
Plehve.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sharply  oppos- 
ing such  reforms. 

"On  ascending  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,"  runs 
the  Imperii  decree,  "by  the  providence  of  Grod,  we 
made  a  solemn  vow  before  the  Almighty  and  our 


conscience  to  guard  sacredly  the  centuries-old 
pillars  of  Russian  power  and  to  dedicate  our  life  to 
the  service  of  our  beloved  fatherland  in  indefatigable 
solicitude  for  our  subjects."  Further  along  the  ^st 
of  the  matter  thus  comes  out:  "While  remainmg 
strongly  opj)osed  to  any  violation  of  the  normal 
course  of  national  life,  and  having  confidence  that  all 
will  loyally  discharge  their  local  duties,  we  are  irrev- 
ocably decided  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  which  the 
state  has  become  ripe,  and  have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  strengthen  and  decree  the  undeviating  observance 
of  the  principles  of  tolerance  laid  down  by  the  funda- 
niental  laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which,  recog- 
nizing the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  ruling  one.  grant 
to  all  our  subjects  of  other  religions  and  to  all  foreign 
persuasions  freedom  of  creed  and  worship  in  accord- 
ance with  other  rites,  and  we  are  further  resolved  to 
continue  the  active  carrying  out  of  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  material  position  of  the  ortho- 
dox rural  clergy,  while  enabling  them  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  intellectual  and  public  life.  In 
accordance  with  impending  meastu'es  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  national  economy,  the  efforts  of  the 
state  credit  institutions  and  especially  the  nobles' 
and  peasants'  banks  should  be  directed  to  strength- 
ening and  developing  the  welfare  and  fundamental 
pillars  of  Russian  village  life,  and  that  of  the  local 
nobility  and  peasantry.  These  principles  marked 
out  by  us  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  rural 
population  are,  to  be  referred  to  the  provincial 
government  councils.  In  this  work  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  inviolability  of  com- 
munal property  is  to  be  maintained,  while  at 
the  same  time  means  are  to  be  fovmd  to  render  it 
easier  for  the  individual  to  sever  connections  with 
the  commimity  to  which  he  belongs,  if  he  so  desires. 
Without  delay  measures  must  be  taken  to  release 
the  peasants  from  the  present  burdensome  liability 
of  forced  labor.  Thorough  reform  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  provincial  governments  and  district  admin- 
istrations by  the  local  representatives,  while  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  securing  closer  cooperation 
between  the  communal  authorities  and  parochial 
trustees  of  the  orthodox  churches  wherever  possible." 
Though  the  Jewish  faith  i.<  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  this  document,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  liberty  granted  to  "all  creeds"  is  intended  to 
include  the  Jews. 

Rioting  still  continues  in  various  parts  of 
Russia.  Is  all  that  to  be  stopped  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Czar's  decree?  A  denial  of  the 
truth  of  the  extreme  reports  of  the  suffering 
from  famine  in  Finland  is  credited  to  Dr. 
Reuter,  a  lecturer  of  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors,  who  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  coun- 
try under  direction  of  the  Finnish  National 
Relief  Committee.  He  says,  however,  that 
untold  suffering  would  have  occurred  had  it  not 
been  for  the  relief  given. 


Considerable  money  is  yet  needed 

MISCELLANEOUS  to  relieve  the  famine  sufferers  in 

Northern  Sweden,  but  members 

of  the  Riksdag   have   expressed    disapproval 

of  the  sensational  descriptions  of  the  situation 

which  have  appeared  in  some  American  papers 


railroad  strikes  have  led  the  Government  to 
increase  the  garrisons  in  the  great  cities  and 
to  introduce  legislation  of  an  exceedingly  dras- 
tic nature.  It  is  said  that  the  present  troubles 
are  not  so  much  produced  by  questions  of 
shorter  hours  and  more  pay  as  they  are  "a 
direct  du  1  between  capital  and  labor;  a  test 
of  labor's  capacity  for  solidarity  and  powers  of 
combination." — The  Belgium  King  has  lately 
been  "under  fire"  in  Parliament,  from  Socialist 
sources,  for  the  use  of  Belgium  capital  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  foreign  projects  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congo  Free  State.  His 
Chinese  speculations  are  also  said  to  have 
injured  the  prestige  of  this  ''most  capitalistic 
of  all  capitalist  kings,"  as  the  Socialists  call 
him. — A  grave  situation  has  developed  in  the 
university  towns  of  Spain,  where  (as  is  alleged) 
the  brutal  treatment  of  students  has  created 

Affairs    in    Asia 

The  Chinese  themselves  and  for- 
CHINA  eign    visitors    as    well    have    re- 

marked the  great  power  of 
recuperation  shown  in  China  since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Boxer  insurrection.  During  1901 
the  revenues  were  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year,  excepting  1899.  The  value  of  both 
imports  and  exports  has  been  but  once 
exceeded.  Railways  have  been  making  ex- 
cellent progress.  The  steamboat  business  on 
the  Yangtse  is  constantly  increasing.  At  Han- 
kow, the  head  <  i  navigation  fur  ocean  vessels, 
the  productiwness  of  the  large  iron  workE»  has 
increased  under  the  direction  of  foreign  \  uper- 
intendents.  In  the  lower  Yangtse  VaMey  the 
liood  of  igoi  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
known  for  forty  years,  but  the  increased  trade 
in  other  parts  ^  f  the  empire  more  than  made 
up  for  the  defieiency  there.  The  amount  ^  f 
shipping  at  Shanghai,  the  j^^reatest  center  of 
Chinese  trade,  during  the  same  year,  was 
nearly  eleven  million  tons,  three-fifths  as 
large  as  that  of  London,  the  greatest  port  in 
the   vvorld. 

The  three  great  ports  of  f  outhea&t  China,  Amoy, 
Swatow  and  Fuchow,  have  alto^i^^tthcr  only  about 
one-half  as  much  tonnage  of  shipping  as  "that  of 
Shanghai.  Canton,  the  greatest  port  of  South 
China,  has  only  a  little  over  one- third  as  much 
sea  business  as  that  of  Shanghai ;  but  the  rivers  that 
spread  out  from  Cantor  arf  navigable,  and  a  very 
large  inland  business  is  done  00  theni. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  three  great  enemies 


much  solemnity.  Ones  of  Uown  with  the 
Bourbons!"  are  heard  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 
— In  Switzerland,  a  national  plebiscite  has 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  protection- 
ist customs  tariff  by  a  vote  of  329,000  to  222,- 
000.  The  new  tariff  will  increase  the  cost  of 
living  and  compel  the  hotels  to  raise  their 
prices  to  tourists.  It  is  chiefly  directed  against 
American  meats,  and  will  greatly  reduce 
American  imports. — The  Roumanian  Senate 
appears  still  strongly  anti- Jewish.  By  a  large 
majority  it  has  refused  to  sanction  a  bill, 
recently  voted  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  favor 
of  the  naturalization  of  two  Jews  bom  in  the 
country. — Riots  occurred  in  the  Himgarian 
capital,  Budapest,  during  March,  in  protest 
against  the  Government's  military  bills.  Stu- 
dents were  especially  prominent  in  these 
demonstrations. 

and    Oceanica 

of  the  supreme  government  in  China  are 
famine,  provincial  autonomy,  and  rebellion. 
The  rebellion  now  going  on  in  the  South  is  an 
uprising  against  the  oppression  of  rulers.  The 
Cantonese  have  always  been  hostile  to  the 
present  dynasty.  Recent  reports  have  told 
of  a  vast  plot  to  waylay  and  murder  mandarins 
and  high  officials  and  sack  portions  of  the 
city  of  Canton.  The  provinces  of  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kwangsi  were  full  of  threatened 
perils.  Piracy  was  on  the  increase  on  the 
West  River,  and  launches  with  European  urn- 
eers  were  ordered  to  patrol  the  river.  The 
Government  is  said  to  have  thirty  thousand 
men  under  arms,  commanded  by  Tang,  who 
saw  active  service  in  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan. 

Dispatches  early  in  March  stated  that  the  South- 
ern tribes  had  thrown  in  thdr  lot  \nth  the  rebels  tn 
Kwangsi,  that  the  first  blow  of  the  greater  movc- 
tnent  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  struck  *i 
Canton  on  the  night  preceding  the  Chinese  Mew  Ye*r 
had  it  not  been  for  a  European  detective  at  Haog 
Kong,   whose  timely  tip  prevetited  the  ombreak. 

Leung  Kai  Chow,  the  reformer,  has  come  to 
America  not,  it  is  affirmed,  to  collect  funds  for 
the  revolution  in  Southern  China  and  to  ship 
arms  and  ammunition  thither,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  Chinese   Reform  Assodatioa 

The  object  of  this  society  is  '*to  org^Riff' 
public  schools  and  efitabHeh  Chinese  daily  j^p<^^ 
to  organize  dubs  to  translate  foreign  books^  tpEo 
our  language  for  the  enligbienniaat  of  the  j 
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to  send  students  to  colleges,  to  release  the  present 
Emperor  to  this  throne  again,  and  to  have  a  con- 
gress in  our  country  like  this  country  and  England, 
that  the  people  might  have  some  voice  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs.  Then  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
travelers  will  have  more  protection  in  traveling 
over  the  country,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  Boxer 
movement." 

According  to  recent  despatches,  China  is 
about  to  restore  the  navy  that  was  shattered 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Japan. — It  was 
reported  from  London  March  19  that  gloomy 
reports  were  reaching  Peking  from  nearly 
every  province  in  China  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  induced  by  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver. — The  people  bitterly  condemn  the 
taxes  levied  to  pay  for  the  annual  Imperial 
visit  to  the  Western  tombs  in  April ;  the  Court 
on  this  occasion  ntunbering  some  9,000  per- 
sons.— A  strong  conspiracy  is  reported  to  pre- 
vent Chang  Chih  Ttmg,  one  of  the  progressive 
Yangtse  Viceroys  and  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  from  coming  to  Peking  and  wit- 
nessing the  condition  of  Government  affairs 
at  the  capital. — The  students  at  the  Imperial 
University  threaten  to  revolt  because  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Japanese  language  in  that 
institution. — Labor  is  so  scarce  in  Peking  that 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  efficient 
workmen  for  the  erection  of  new  Legation 
buildings. 


National  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Japan  is  held 
in  Osaka,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  Empire, 
from  March  i  till  Jtdy  31. — The  Government 
has  appropriated  $400,000  for  an  exhibit  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


JAPAN 


The  revised  election  returns  do 
not  materially  change  the  situa- 
tion in  Japan,  as  heretofore 
stated.  The  Liberal  Party,  led  by  Marquis 
Ito,  is  in  the  ascendancy.  The  rumored 
forced  resignation  of  the  Ministry  seems  im- 
probable, and  the  present  indications  are  that 
the  Cabinet  intends  to  avoid  any  serious  issue 
during  the  Parliamentary  session  which  begins 
in  May.  The  reduced  support  given  to  the 
Ministerialist  Party  indicates  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  economic  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  principal  topic  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  new  Parliament  is  that  of  the  finances  of  the 
Exnpire.  For  years  Japan  has  been  wanting  in 
sufficient  revenue.  The  indemnity  which  she  has 
received  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  China  is 
now  exhausted.  A  loan  of  $25,000,000  was  obtained 
in  London  not  long  since.  Between  the  indisposi- 
tion to  create  a  huge  foreign  debt  and  the  restive- 
ness  of  the  Japanese  people  imder  heavy  taxation, 
the  problem  before  Parliament  is  a  difficult  one. 

Reports  from  Tokio  during  March  stated 
that  150,000  people  were  starving  in  the 
northwest  provinces  of  the  country.  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  led  the  way  in  providing 
subscriptions    for    relief. — ^The    Fifth    Great 


INDIA. 


A  writer  in  the  National  Review 
makes  a  survey  of  the  record 
of  the  present  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia, Lord  Curzon.  He  has  had  to  deal  with 
hard  conditions,  in  view  of  the  great  famine 
which,  beginning  scarcely  four  months  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  has  directly  afflicted  a 
population  of  sixty  millions  and  an  area  of 
four  htmdred  thousand  square  miles. 

It  destroyed  one-quarter,  or  perhaps  one-third, 
of  the  total  agriculttiral  production  of  the  Indian 
world,  to  the  estimated  value  of  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling. It  killed  at  least  four  millions  of  cattle,  the 
working  capital  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Cholera, 
d5rsentery  and  famine  were  the  f amilar  furies  attend- 
ant upon  it.  Durine  its  course  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  were  one  million  and  a  quarter  above  the 
normal  rate. 

It  is  admitted  that  mistakes  were  made  in 
dealing  with  the  conditions  created  by  the 
famine,  yet  it  is  claimed  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  there  has  never 
been  a  famine  ''where  the  distress  has  been 
more  amply  or  swiftly  relieved,  or  where 
the  Government  and  its  officers  have  given 
themselves  with  a  more  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  saving  of  life  and  the  service  of  the 
people."  The  list  of  reforms  upoA  which  the 
Viceroy  has  worked  during  the  past  two  years 
is  given  as  follows: 

Two  reforms  for  the  frontier;  two  for  the  dvil 
service;  a  stable  currency;  more  railways;  more 
irrigation;  a  ctue  for  agricultural  indebtedness;  a 
reduction  of  the  telegraphic  rate  to  Europe;  the 
preservation  of  archaeological  remains;  educational 
reform;  and,  twelfth, reform  of  the  police.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  leading  list  there  is  a  secondary  cata- 
logue of  six,  viz. :  Fiscal  reform;  the  scientific  propa- 
gation of  agriculture;  agricultural  banks;  oetter 
assessments;  the  fostering  of  native  handicrafts; 
and  industrial  exploitation  in  general.  Even  this 
double  range  does  not  exhaust  Ix>rd  Curzon's  admir- 
able intentions.  "There  are,"  he  has  said,  "other 
subiects  of  which  I  prefer  not  to  speak  at  present." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  say  that  he  could  undertake 
only  one  reform  at  a  time,  yet  Lord  Curzon,  with 
but  two  and  a  half  years  of  omce  to  run,  was  so  bold 
as  to  place  on  his  anvil  every  bolt  and  co£  of  the 
administration  of  an  empire  compared  with  which 
that  of  Rome  itself  might  be  termed  provincial. 

London  despatches  have  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  Russian  commercial  and  political  activ- 
ity in  Northern  Persia,  Lord  Curzon  and 
General  Kitchener  are  both  anxious  that  the 
defense  of  the  Indian  frontier  be  placed  on  a 
thoroughly  effective  footing.     The  Home  Gov- 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
AUSTIAUA      is  a  ship  tossed  in  a  troubled  sea, 

and  cries  are  heard  which  even 
suggest  the  danger  of  foundering.  This  is  the 
sensational  extreme.  But  must  there  be  alter- 
ation of  the  Constitution,  structural  changes  of 
government,  in  order  to  prevent  disaster?  The 
wrestling  of  virile  forces  that  is  inseparable 
from  a  new  national  organization,  and  the 
alarming  expensiveness  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  view  of  economic  conditions,  have  produced 
situations  that  weigh  heavily  upon  Australian 
statesmen.  Federation  (consummated  at  the 
beginning  of  1901)  raised  great  expectations  of 
vast  and  immediate  material  benefits  which 
have  not  been  realized.  People  generally  do 
not  agree  with  the  poet  that  "disappointment 
is  the  hand  of  a  friend."  It  has  been  unfor- 
tunate that  a  vast  and  prolonged  drought  has 
smitten  wide  areas  of  the  country  in  the  early 
days  of  its  great  venture,  and  that  the  necessary 
adjustments  of  finance  should  have  to  be  made 
at  such  a  time.  One  of  the  consequences  is 
that  the  charge  of  extravagance  in  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  loud  in  the  land.  In  the  con- 
flict of  parties  cries  for  higher  taxation  and 
retrenchment  have  both  been  heard.  Reduc- 
tion of  public  expenditures  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  re- 
formers attribute  to  the  Commonwealth  all 
their  woes,  and  advocate  a  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  union.  Others  wotdd  abolish  state 
government  entirely  and  grant  plenary  powers 
to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Neither 
of  these  courses,  however,  is  represented  by 
any  effective  body  of  public  opinion. 

In  a  luminous  survey  of  the  situation  published  in 
the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  W.  Harrison 
Moore,  of  Melbourne,  points  out  the  special  reasons 
which  appear  to  make  unification  tmdesirable  and 
impracticable.  "The  very  divergent  conditions  in 
the  several  parts  of  Australia  would  make  uni- 
formity of  law  and  administration  impossible  tmless 
flexibility  and  adaptability  were  sacrinced.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  divergent  conditions  would  involve  loss 
of  popular  control,  and  wotdd  substitute  btu-eau- 
cratic  government.  And  it  is  in  just  this  vast  public 
service  that  Australia  already  finds  one  of  its  great- 
est political  problems." 

French  Indo-China  is  to-day  a 
INM-OUNA      federation,  without    uniformity, 

yet  presenting  a  sort  of  political 
financial  and  administrative  unification,  made 
up  of  Anam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Tong- 
king,  and  that  portion  of  the  Laos  territory 


equally*  by  Cochin-China,  Tongking,  and  Anam. 
Tongking  was  annexed  to  Prance  in  1884.  Hanoi 
(an  agglomeration  of  villages)  is  the  chief  town.  In 
Cochm-China  the  towns  of  Saig[on  and  Cholon  have 
been  formed  into  municipalities.  The  two  chief 
towns  of  Cambodia  are  Pnom  Penh  and  Kampot. 
The  capital  of  Anam  is  Hu6.  The  ports  of  Tuiase, 
Qui  Nhon  and  Xuan  Day  are  open  to  European 
commerce.  An  article  in  the  Paris  Illustration, 
translated  for  Public  Opinion,  states  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  countries  may  be  summed  tip  by 
saying  that  Cochin-China  is  at  an  age  of  full  devekn^ 
ment,  Tongldng  is  in  its  second  youth,  Anam  is  in  its 
first  vouth,  C^bodia  is  in  a  state  of  adolescence, 
and  Laos  is  still  in  its  infancy,  these  comparisons 
being  made  with  reference,  nattually,  to  a  colonia] 
state  of  development.  There  is  a  general  budget  of 
the  entire  federation  and  a  local  budget  for  each 
country.  The  increase  of  commercial  interests  in 
Indo-Cnina  has  been  considerable  in  recent  years 
and  has  to  do  with  every  sort  of  commodity,  there 
are  three  cotton  factories  in  the  cities  of  Hanoi. 
Haiphong[,  and  Nam-Dinh,  which  have  a  total  of 
50,000  spindles,  and  are  supplied  entirely  from  the 
cotton  g^wn  in  the  colony.  At  the  present  time 
Indo-Chma  gives  great  promise  as  an  f^riculttxral 
country. 


^ 
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Affairs    in    Africa 


The  conditions  which  produced 
the  rebellion  of  the  Berber  tribes 
are  chronic.  How  far  the  move- 
ment headed  by  the  Pretender  may  be  an 
extreme  Western  outbreak  of  a  vast  Moham- 
medan organization  against  the  foreign  inva- 
sion of  Africa,  an  organization  said  to  extend 
all  through  Northern  Africa,  and  to  be  not 
without  support  in  Asia  and  even  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but,  happily, 
the  movement  seems  to  have  spent  the  most  of 
its  force — unless  the  report  which  came  in  the 
dispatches  at  the  end  of  March  shall  prove  to 
be  true,  that  the  Pretender  has  "rolled  back 
the  tide  of  war,"  and  captured  Fez. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  it  was  "officially  an- 
nounced" that  the  rebellion  had  ended,  and  that  the 
Sultan  was  disbanding  the  irregular  troops.  The 
Tangier  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  how- 
ever, represented  the  situation  as  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  Pretender  was  still  at  large;  the 
Government  troops  had  failed  to  retake  Teza  (east 
of  Pes,  and  the  place  where  the  Pretender  issued  his 
incendiary  proclamation  last  fall) ;  the  Government 
had  not  attempted  to  punish  the  rebel  tribes;  and 
the  Sultan  was  surrounded  by  intriguers. 


The  British  Colonial    Secretary 
iSim        having  rettimed  to  England,  de- 
clared on  March  20  that  he  found 
no  trace  of  vindictiveness  among  the  Boers, 
and  that  the  Boer  leaders  will  be  as  loyal  to 
the  new  government  as  they  were  to  the  old. 
Already  a  hundred  thousand  Boers  have  been 
repatriated,  and  the  new  colonies  are  receiving 
the  remarkable  aggregate  of  seventy-five  mill- 
ion   dollars    toward    the    expenses   of    their 
resettlement.     And  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  with- 
out reason,  largely  gets  the  credit  for  all  this. 
So    also   for   the   generous   treatment   to   be 
accorded  South  Africa  in  coming  days,  he  will 
receive  "the  lion's  share"  of  the  credit.     For 
no  man  in  England  better  knows  than  he,  and 
no  one  is  more    skillftd    in  acting  upon  the 
knowledge,  that  the  vital  connection  of  South 
Africa  with  the  Empire  must  be  kept  up  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  kept  up  in  the  cases  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada — by  "minimizing  depend- 
ence and  enlarging  the  scope  of  local  freedom." 
Early  in  March  the  Cape  Town  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  stated  that  Mr.  Hoffmeyer,  the 
Afrikander  Bond  leader,  had  published  a  circular  in 
fulfillment  of  his  promise  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
appeal  to  the  Cape  Dutch.     In  this  document  he 
pomts  out  that  the  community  is  too  small  to  be 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps  on  account  of  the  war 
without  grievous  injury  to  tne  whole. 

It  is  announced  that  the  ten  leading  financial 
groups  operating  on  the  Rand  estimate  that  they 


will  incur  an  additional  capital  expendittire  of 
$350,000,000  during  the  next  decade.  Upon  the 
eventual  solution  of  the  labor  question,  however, 
depends  the  successful  prosecution  of  mining.  It  is 
said  that  natives  are  coming  in  at  an  increased  rate, 
and  those  already  on  the  ground  are  becoming  more 
industrious.  *'  The  problem  will  be  gradually  solved 
by  patient,  skillful  management  and  not  violent 
remedies — such  as  the  disguised  slavery  of  the 
Kaffir  or  the  importation  of  drdves  of  Asiatic 
coolies.  So  eventually  the  phrase — ^tantamount  to  a 
proverb — ^that  'whites  will  supply  the  brains  and 
blacks  the  muscle'  will  be  fulfilled,  a  peaceful 
revolution  consummated  and  a  great  industiy  firmly 
established."  The  question  of  Chinese  laborers  for 
the  Transvaal,  however,  is  being  investigated.  At 
this  writing,  two  commissioners  are  en  route  from 
Johannesburg  to  California  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions of  Chinese  labor  in  that  State.  Against 
"forced  labor"  (virtual  slavery)  in  South  Africa, 
articles  by  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  being  pub- 
lished in  the  London  prints. 

Operations  have  been  resumed  in  Somaliland 
against  the  "Mad  Mullah"  who  last  year  pro- 
claimed a  jehad,  a  holy  war,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  white  infidels. 

The  British  military  operations  in  Nigeria 
are  said  by  London  prints  to  be  necessitated 
not  only  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  Emir  of  Kano, 
but  also  by  the  operations  of  the  French  on  the 
Northern  frontier.  It  has  been  declared  that 
the  effective  occupation  of  the  entire  Nigerian 
territory  shotdd  be  completed  by  England 
without  further  delay 

The  capture  of  Kano,  the  principal  town  of  north- 
ern Nigeria,  by  the  British  soldiery  under  Colonel 
Morland,  was  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  in 
England.     The  Emir,  who  has  never  recognized 
British  authority,  fied  with  his'^followers  toward  the 
North.     Says    the    London    Public  Opinion:  "Sir 
Frederick  Lus^ard  (the  British  High  Commissioner) 
will  see  that  the  new  Emir  whom  he  will  place  upon 
the  throne  does  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  nim 
who  has  just  been  driven  out.     The  importance  of 
the  capture,  apart  from  the  humanitarian  side,  is 
twofold.     It  will  give  Kano  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viving the  native  commerce  and  industry  for  which 
it  was  famous  throughout  the  Sudan  and  it  wiU  rob 
Prance  of  further  ground  of  complaint  at  the  condi- 
tion of  things  prevailing  within  the  Briti^  border 
line."     And    now,    according    to    the    dispatches, 
Sokoto  in  the  Northwest  (see  map  last  month,  page 
404)  has  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  London  Graphic^  "the  whole 
cotmtry  may  be  regarded  as  comprised  m  an  admin- 
istration closely  resembling  that  of  India,  and  not 
less  fruitful  of  social  happiness  and  prosperity." 

The  Uganda  railway,  which  was  opened  near 
the  close  of  last  year,  is  said  by  the  French 
explorer,  Michel,  to  secure  to  Great  Britain 
complete  suzerainty  over  the  regions  traversed. 
The  line  extends  from  Mombasa  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Port  Florence  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  a 
distance  of  580  miles. 


i' 
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By  Coiirtesy  of  ColKcr's  Weekly,  from  a  Special  Photograph  Authorized  by  the  President  and.Mr.  Saxsvnt. 
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Contemporary      Celebrities 


This    is    the    age    of    scientific 
^''mn'CMisoM*^    invention.     The    great    natural 
forces  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
air  have  been  circtimvented  by  man  and  have 
become  his  hirelings.     But  man  has  largely 
brought  his  inventive  mind  to  nature  in  the 
interests  of  industrial  progress.     To  conquer 
nature's  powers  for  the  sake  of  man  himself 
and  his  infirmities  is    infinitely  more  human 
and   of   a  deeper  pur- 
port.    The  remarkable 
invention  by  Mr.  Miller 
Reese  Hutchison  of  an 
acousticon,  which   en- 
ables the  deaf  to  hear, 
is  a  noble  contribution 
to   this  worthy  cause. 
Henceforth    the     deaf 
shall  awaken  from  their 
night   of  stillness  and 
listen  to  the  great  and 
ever- varying  sounds  of 
the  world.     The  acous- 
ticon is  a  practical  in- 
strument.    It  consists 
of      three     pieces  —  a 
small  storage  battery, 
a  transmitter  which  col- 
lects the  sounds  about 
the  room  and  transmits 
them  to  the  ear  piece, 
and  the  ear-piece, 
which     injects     the 
sounds  properly  inten- 
sified into  the  ear.   The 
sound  is  carried  to  the 
brain  even  if  the  drum 
be  perforated  or  gone. 
The    instrument    is  so 
delicate  in  its  mechan- 
ism that  even  a  whisper 
is  perfectly  recorded  by  it  and  articulated. 

Mr.  Hutchison  is  a  very  young  man  to 
have  made  such  a  contribution  to  science.  He 
is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  was  educated 
in  Alabama.  He. holds  the  degree  of  Elec- 
trical Mechanical  Engineer  from  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  But  it  was  before  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  Institute  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  idea  of  enabling  the 
deaf  to   hear   artificially.     It    was   to   help  a 
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MILLER    REESE    HUTCHISON 


deaf  friend  that  first  instigated  the  researches 
that  later  bore  such  fruit.  His  college  vaca- 
tions were  spent  in  the  machine  shops  of 
Mobile.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  Mr.  Hutchison's  researches  were  tem- 
porarily interfered  with,  as  he  was  appointed 
a  chief  engineer  in  the  United  States  Light- 
house Department.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  studies  and  brought  the 
instrument  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection. 
It  is  planned  to 
create  a  very  large 
endowment  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  free 
treatment  of  the  deaf 
poor.  A  large  institu- 
tion is  likewise^  con- 
templated for  the 
treatment  of  deaf 
mutes  who  cannot  be 
reached  in  their 
homes.  Branch  offi- 
ces and  agencies  are 
to  be  opened  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout 
the  country,  and  ex- 
pert teachers  of  the 
deaf  will  be  supplied 
with  instruments.  In 
this  wise,  one  of  the 
most  deserved  of  char- 
ities will  be  put  into 
practical  execution. 

In  Mr.  Hutchison's 
laboratory  some  very 
pathetic  scenes  have 
taken  place  when  deaf 
persons  were  brought 
in  to  be  tested.  Those 
who  for  the  first  time  are  enabled  to  hear  are 
variously  affected.  Some  faint  and  some  are 
excited  almost  to  hysteria.  The  scenes  are 
often  dramatic  in  their  intensity. 

Because  of  his  discovery  Mr.  Hutchison  has 
been  decorated  and  entertained  abroad.  He  has 
been  the  recipient  of  especial  honors  from  King 
Edward  and  his  wife.  These  honors  have  been 
worthily  bestowed,  because  it  is  not  given  to 
every  man  to  be  such  a  benefactor  to  the  race. 


¥: 
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JOHN    EDWARD    REDMOND 

John  Edward  Redmond  has  been 
'lejAer'  some  twenty  years  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  his  career  there, 
both  as  leader  of  the  Irish  National  party  and 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  opposition, 
has  been  full  of  interest*  Mr.  Stead  thinks 
he  is  the  only  true  leader  of  the  opposition 
In  Parliament,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner* 
man  has  his  hands  full  trying  to  prevent  his 
own  Liberals  from  splitting  up  into  sections. 

John  Redmond  comes  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Parliament,  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin » 
studied  law.  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not 
practise  in  the  profession.  Tn  1881,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  became 
a  nieiiiber  of  the  National  party  formed  by 
Charles  Stew^art  Parnell.  His  first  position  of 
noie  there  was  as  one  of  the  whips  of  the  Irish 
Naiional  party,  a  position  for  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified.  His  later  experience  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Vote  Office  made  him  a 
thorough  mastei  of  parliamentary  business. 
When  the  Parnell  divorce  case  arose,  and  when 
Glad 5t one  and  the  Liberal  leaders  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  a  measure  of 
i^Iome  Rule  if  Parnell  retained  the  leadership^ 
a  crisis  arose  in  the  Irish  National  Party. 
Parnell  refused  to  resign,  and  of  the  small 
minority  of  his  party  that  held  with  him, 
Redmond  took  the  leading  part  and  became 


Utilon  trom  the  leadership  ot  the  raajonty,  tta 
two  factions  of  the  Irish  National  party  were 
reunited  and  Redmond  was  appointed  leader 
Under  his  guidance  it  became  a  powerful  force 
in  political  life.  The  House  of  Commons  bas 
thoroughly  recognized  Redmond*s  position  and 
capacity. 

Added  to  his  thorough  insight  and  grasp  of 
parliamentary  business  and  procedure.  John 
Redmond  is  one  of  the  ablest  orators  and 
debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Unlike 
the  merely  conversational  order  of  address 
which  characterizes  most  of  the  speeches  in  the 
House,  Redmond's  speeches  are  marked  by 
eloquence  and  style.  Mr.  Redmond  has  no 
faith  in  any  English  political  party,  aad  he 
intends  to  make  English  government  in  Ireland 
difficult  and  dangerous* 

The  recent  celebration  of  bis 
eightieth  birthday  last  January, 
and  his  mere  recent  publi- 
cation of  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe, 
brings   the   name   of   Alfred    Russell  Wallace 
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cordant  element  in  our  national  development 
by  locating  him  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  near  the  geographical  center 
of  the  present  area  of  the  United  States.  The 
Indians  moved,  and  settled  down  qtiietly  on 
their  new  possessions,  which  they  fotmd  a  fair 
land«  The  discontent  incidental  to  the  aban- 
donment of  former  homes  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  nations  set  about  organizing  a  better 
fomi  of  government. 

One   by.  one   the   five  trib'^s  adopted  con- 


stitutions copied  closely  after  those  used  by  the 
States.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to-day  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  realize  that  for  over 
thirty  years  the  Five  Nations  have  been  living 
tmder  a  form  of  government  almost  exactly 
like  that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  States. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  tribes  set  their 
new  homes  in  order  than  their  dream  of  a  happy 
isolation  was  dispelled.  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion had  set  relentlessly  westward,  and  would 
not  be  stayed.     At  first  the   United  States 
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made  a  feeble  attempt  to  expel  invaders;  and, 
had  the  tribal  governments  been  urgent,  this 
might  have  been  accomplished.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  were  rather  disposed 
to  welcome  the  intruders.  There  was  plenty 
of  land,  and  there  was  no  strenuous  objection 
to  the  newcomers  remaining  if  they  behaved 
themselves.  So  the  whites  stayed,  inter- 
married with  the  Indians,  and  became  citizens 
of  the  variotis  nations.  All  the  tribes  except 
the  Creeks  passed  laws  admitting  the  inter- 
married whites,  or  "sqtiaw  men,"  to  full  citi- 
zenship. So  came  about  a  state  of  things  that 
has  reduced  the  "full -blood"  element  to  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  tribal  citizenship. 
This  extraordinary,  though,  imd^r  the  cir- 
cumstances, not  surprising,  condition,  has 
natiu^ly  wrought  decided  alterations  in  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Indians.  The  racial  situation  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  injection  of  another  ele- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  great  removal,  many 
of  the  Indians  owned  negro  slaves,  which  they 
took  with  them  on  their  journey  westward. 
After  the  Civil  War  these  slaves  were  freed, 
and  all  who  rettimed  to  the  Territory  within 
a  given  period  were  entitled  to  tribal  citizen- 
ship. In  some  of  the  tribes  negroes  have 
intermarried  with  the  Indians,  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  persons  who  can  boast  a 


triple  racial  ancestry.  In  other  tribes,  notably 
the  Cherokee,  alliances  with  negroes  are  dis- 
countenanced, and,  in  social  matters,  the  color 
line  is  rigidly  drawn.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
stuprising  that  the  Indian  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  his  racial  identity.  The  situation  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  comment  of  a  recent  settler 
in  the  Territory.  **  As  near  as  I  can  make  out," 
he  said,  "the  Indians  seem  to  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes — white  men  and 
negroes." 

There  are,  however,  the  full-bloods,  of  ^hom 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  remain^  .  The 
full-blood  displays  the  physical  characteristics 
of  his  race;  but  he  long  since  adopted  the  white 
man's  dress,  and,  with  his  hair  trimmed,  he 
may  easily  pass  at  a  glance  for  a  negro.  While 
many  full-bloods  are  equal  to  the  white  Indians 
in  intelligence  and  education,  a  majority  have 
been  backward  in  embracing  the  white  man's 
civilization.  His  habits  are  probably  best 
described  by  the  word  "shiftless." 

It  mtist  not  be  assumed,  because  the  full- 
blood  is  backward,  that  he  is  making  no 
progress.  On  the  whole,  his  indtistrial  and 
social  condition  is  better  than  that  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  white  Americans.  He  sends 
his  children  to  school,  and  himself  takes  a  keen 
and  tolerably  intelligent  interest  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  nation.     He  takes  as  nattirally  to 


tie.    But  he  wears  them — to  still  it  he  can  the 
saeers  of  the  ignorant. 

The  new  Indian  reads  andj^BSkUo  Tiingtlsh. 
He  is  a  tfifle  aluW  about  itTand  in  his  speech 
there  is  a  bewitching  brogue  with  the  burr  of 
the  bear  and  the  purr  of  the  catamount  in  it, 
and  something,  now  and  then,  of  the  staccato 
"Ki  yi"  of  the  war-whoop.  Yet  Major  Pratt 
and  his  helpers  at  Carlisle,  Qr.  Frissell  and  his 
coadjutors  at  Hampton,  ana^th«-4mjidreds  of 
faithful  teachers  on  the  reservations,  have 
gained  their  point.  Young  Indians  of  nearly 
all  the  tribes  know  English.  In  their  shyness 
and  sensitiveness  to  ridicule  they  may  keep 
this  knowledge  from  you  and  laugh  merrily 
behind  your  back.  But  it  is-  there,  and  on 
occasion  it  will  come  to  the  stu'face. 

The  new   Indian   works.     He   comes  to   it  ^ 
^dgingly  and  keeps  at  it  only  from  necessity,\ 
like  most  of  us,  but  still  he  work$.     Look  at/ 
him  from  this  viewpoint  for  a  moment,  for  this 
is  the  essential   feature  of  his  development.' 
Once  the  Indian  was  a  hunter.     The  older  men 
can  remember  when  buffalo,  in  herds  of  thou- 
sands roamed  freely  over  the  plains.     In  those 
days  the  man's  duty  was  to  ride  forth  and" 
shoot  as  many  animals  as  the  family  required. 
The  squaw's  duty  was  to  bide  in  camp,  to  cook, 
cure  skins,  care  for  the  children — do  everything 
pertaining  to   camp.     It   was  not   an   unjust 
division  of  labor.     There  were  then  no  wagons 
to  grease,   no  harness  to  put  on  ponies,   no 
ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,   reaping.     The 
buffalo  furnished  food,  shelter,   sinew.     It  is 
little    wonder    that    the    main    conversation 
around  the  wind-reddened  camp-fires  to  this 
day  is  a  stubborn  repetition  of  the  wail :  ' '  The 
buffalo  is  gone!" 

Take  away  from  a  race  of  people  its  all  and 
the  hurt  rankles  deep  and  long.  The  white 
men  wantonly  destroyed  the  herds.  .  This  is 
the  Indians'  just  complaint.  Old  men  recur 
to  it  in  every  speech.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  cruel 
iniquity  that  they  are  paupers  and  need  to  toil 
in  the  fields  when  they  should  ride  after  game 
over  the  free,  glorious  divides. 

The  Indian  is  above  wnyk,  nv>t-  beneath  it. 
In  this  he  ditters  from  the  negro.  As  a  rule  the 
lalter  is  lazy  and  must  be  pushed  up  to  the 
point  of  working.  The  former  feels  himself  to 
be  the  real  nobleman  of  America.  It  is  a 
descent  to  toil.  His  racial  dignity  suffers 
when  his  hands  are  put  to  the  plough.  In 
thin^    that  are  considered  worthy  of  him  he 
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and  instruction.  When  life  changed,  on  the 
slaughter  of  the  buffalo,  wagons,  hacks  and 
buggies  came  to  camp.  As  the  squaws  had 
always  done  the  work  of  the  camps  these  fell 
into  their  hands.*  No  one  complained — least 
of  all  the  squaws.  They  are  stronger  than  the 
men.  They  accepted  the  new  order  of  things 
not  only  with  willingness  but  with  alacrity. 

The  new  Indian  is  learning  to  care  for  his 
own  health  and  that  of  his  children.  He  is 
alert  to  the  advantages  of  blood  alliance  with 
the  whites. 

Having  always  been  intensely  religious,  the 
Indians,  in  encouraging  numbers,  are  taking 
up  a  sensible  and  practical  Christianity.  In 
this  as  in  everything,  he  needs  but  to  be  led  on 
from  his  mistaken  notions  to  true  notions.  He 
can  never  bejiiadfiLa^white  man  any  more  than 
Tie  can  be  transformed  into  a  negro.  *  *  I  mpro ve 
ment,  not  transformation,"  is  the  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  One  may  admire  the  Indian  for  the 
distinctively  Indian  traits  in  him.  His  splen- 
I  did  physique,  his  love  of  freedom  and  fresh  air, 
his  contempt  of  hunger  and  cold  and  privation, 
his  oratory,  logic,  fearlessness,  artistic  skill — all 
have  a  place  in  our  civilization.  Let  us  cultivate 
these  and  make  a  man,  not  a  conglomerate,  out 
of  him. 

There  is  a  new  Indian.  He  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  a  race  that  once  owned  America — 
true  Americans,  that  have  been  cheated  and 
robbed  and  deceived  until  they  have  retired 
into  their  native  pride,  almost  the  last  poor 
possession  left  them.  He  is  trying  to  hate  us 
no  longer,  to  struggle  out  of  vexing  conditions 
into  which  we  have  plunged  him,  to  emerge 
from  an  ignorance  and  poverty  our  greed  has 
put  upon  him,  and  a  pauperism  intg  which  our 
false  kindness  has  thrust  him  and  to  come  into 
the  light  and  prosperity  he  sees  we  have  long 
enjoyed.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  stop  chirp- 
ing the  complacent  lie,  **The  only  good  Indian 
is  the  dead  Indian." 

Education  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  transition  of  a 
race  from  a  condition  of  barbarity  to  one  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  has  been  duly  appreciated  and  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of  the 
Indian.  The  excellent  work  done  by  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School  and  similar  institutions  justifies  the 
belief  that  the  Indian  has  in  him  the  making  of  a 
useful  member  of  the  community.  The  results  so 
far  obtained  in  this  educational  work  are  admirably 
outlined  in  Effects  of  Indian  Education  by  C.  J  ^ 
Crandall  in  The  Frontier  Monthly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our 

Government,    in    addition    to    managing    the 
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affairs  of  a  nation,  also  conducts  and  maintains, 
outside  of  the  national  institutions,  a  system 
of  schools,  public  in  their  nature,  so  far  as  those 
that  are  eligible  go.  I  refer  to  our  Indian 
schools,  which  are  scattered  throughout  many 
of  the  Western  States.  These  schools  care  for 
and  instruct,  in  round  numbers,  27,000  chil- 
dren. There  are  three  classes  of  Indian  schools, 
beginning  with  the  day  school,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  rural  or  district  school,  and  is 
always  located  on  an  Indian  reservation  or 
among  the  Indians.  The  children  that  attend 
the  day  school  are  under  parental  supervision, 
and  attend  from  nine  a.m.  till  four  p.m.  Usually 
a  noonday  lunch  is  served  to  the  children, 
which  perhaps  is  the  only  distinctive  feature 
from  the  common  district  school. 

The  age  limit  in  the  day  school  is  from  six 
to  twelve  years.  After  the  Indian  youth  has 
reached  the  age  of  twelve,  has  passed  the 
second  reader,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
simple  numbers  and  the  English  language — 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Indian  children 
must  acquire  our  language — they  are  then 
eligible  to  enter  the  reservation  boarding  school. 
If  there  is  none  at  his  own  agency,  he  may  be 
sent  to  a  neighboring  reservation  boarding 
school. 

The  boarding  school,  as  its  name  would, 
imply,  is  a  school  that  provides  tor  all  the 
necessities  of  the  pupils,  including  board,  cloth- 
ing, instruction,  medical  attendance,  etc.  Here 
the  Indian  is  not  only  instructed  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  but  he  is  further  instructed  in  those 
arts  which  the  white  boy  or  girl  has  learned  at 
home,  at  the  fireside,  and  at  the  mother's  knee. 
The  Indian  boy  must  learn  to  wear  shoes, 
since  there  are  no  factories  in  New  England  or 
St.  Louis  for  manufacturing  moccasins,  even  if 
moccasins  were  equally  as  useful  as  shoes;  he 
must  adapt  himself  to  the  comforts  of  panta- 
loons instead  of  leggins  and  the  regulation 
**gee*'  string;  he  is  taught  to  wear  shorn  locks 
and  a  hat,  instead  of  a  feather;  he  is  inducted 
into  a  coat  and  told  to  discard  the  blanket ,  at 
night  he  sleeps  in  a  bed  between  clean  sheets 
and  in  a  night  shirt,  instead  of  bundling  up 
beside  the  camp  fire ;  he  is  taught  to  sit  at  a 
table  and  to  eat  from  a  plate,  and  how  to  use 
a  knife  and  fork,  instead  of  dining  off  the  ground 
and  out  of  a  common  soup  or  stew  kettle. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  many  things  that 
our  Indian  youth  must  be  taught  in  the  board- 
ing school.  The  bathtub  takes  the  place  of  the 
running  brcok,  regular  hours  and  promptness 
m'ist  be  instilled  into  children  whose  parents 


for  generations  untold  knew  no  hour,  no  time, 
no  necessity — only  the  present. 

The  boarding  school  requires  only  half  day's 
attendance  at  school;  the  other  half  day  is 
devoted  to  some  industrial  work.  The  girls 
are  taught  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  sew,  mend,  and 
do  general  housework.  The  boys  are  instructed 
in  gardening,  farming,  care  of  horses,  cows, 
etc.  It  might  be  said  that  children  who  only 
attend  school  half -day  session  would  not  make 
the  advancement  that  those  do  who  attend 
the  whole  day.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Indian 
pupils,  who  first  must  acquire  a  new  language 
and  whose  parents  knew  no  school,  make  equal 
advancement  with  the  white  child. 

In  addition  to  the  reservation  boarding 
school,  there  is  the  Indian  training  school, 
which  differs  in  only  a  few  respects  from  the 
local  reservation  school.  The  training  school 
is  located  away  and  off  the  reservation,  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas, 
and  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  being  examples  of 
the  latter  class  of  schools.  Pupils  enrolled  in 
these  schools  do  not  return  to  their  homes 
during  vacation,  but  spend  from  three  to  five 
years  at  school.  The  literary  and  industrial 
instruction  is  more  advanced,  and  students  are 
fitted  and  qualified  for  life  work.  The  Indian 
training  schools,  of  which  there  are  some 
twenty-five,  do  not  attempt  to  do  advanced 
classroom  work.  The  Normal  departments  at 
Haskell  Institute  and  Santa  F6  have  been 
abolished,  and  no  further  attempt  is  being 
made  at  government  expense  to  fit  Indian 
youth  for  teachers,  but  extra  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  qualify  the  Indian  in  mechanical 
professions,  in  scientific  farming,  etc.  The 
trades  usually  taught  to  boys  include  carpen- 
try, blacksmi thing,  wheelwright!  ng,  shoe  and 
harness  making,  plumbing,  painting,  plaster- 
ing, bricklaying,  etc. 

The  effect  of  education  and  schools  upon  the 
Indian  race  is  to  be  seen  on  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions. It  was  never  contemplated  that  in 
educating  and  instructing  the  youth  the  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  of  the  older  and  adult 
population  would  be  materially  changed,  but 
such  is  and  has  been  the  case.  The  returned 
students  have  done  much  to  uplift  the  condi- 
tion of  their  people,  and  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  change  that  is  being  brought  about. 

The  Indian  school,  which  has  been  a  means 
to  elevate  the  race,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
superseded  by  the  public  school,  and  the 
Indian  will  take  his  place  alongside  of  his  white 
brother,  share  his  burden,  enjoy  his  blessing* 
and  in  all  wavs  be  the  true  American  citizen. 
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Cartoons  upon  Current  Events 


WANT   TO    BUY    A    NAG? — BOSTON    HERXLD 


>T 


•*  YOU  can't  keep  in  our  organization  men  who 

VVrANT   TO   CUT    EACH   OTHER'S  THROATS,"   BRYAN. 

—OHIO   STATE  JOURNAL 


>^Zi-^^ 


"don't  shoot,    he's  A'DEAD  duck!" N.  Y.  WORLD 


SHAtL   WE  HAVE  AN   OLD*TIME  RACE  WITH   A    BUST-UP  AT  THE   RNU*"        CSyCGBSTEO  BY    MJlt^    i  -^  ai^I 
PROPOSED    STEAHfiOAT    HACft   OK    THB    MiSSJSSlPFl) — K,    Y.   TltlSS 


CARTOONS  UPON  CURRENT  EVENTS 


UNCLB    SAM — "THIS   BND   IS    ALL    RIGHT,    BUT   HOW  THE    LATEST    THING    IN    SHAMROCKS — BROOKLYN 

ABOUT  THE  OTHER  END?" — BALTIMORE  HERALD  DAILY    EAGLE 


STARTING  T  WORK — CHICAGO  INTBR-OCBAN 


HE     GOT     WHAT     HE     WENT    AFTER — CLEVELAND 
PLAIN    DEALER 


THE  UTEST  DEVELOPMENTS  WITH  RADIUM 

Radium,  that  wonderful,  mysterious  metal, 
each  day  grows  more  marvelous.  So  far 
from  gaining  closer  knowledge  of  its  intimate 
character  each  new  manifestation  discovered 
seems  but  to  startle  and  puzzle  more.  M. 
Ciuie,  who  with  his  wife  was  the  discoverer  of 
this  element,  recently  sent  a  communication  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  If  the 
information  thus  obtained  were  vouched  for 
by  any  less  authority,  it  would  be  dismissed 
as  sensational  fabrications.  As  it  is,  startling 
though  it  be,  it  must  be  accepted.  We  quote 
from  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun : 

Assisted  by  his  clever  wife  in  isolating  radium,  M. 
Curie  discovered  that  it  possesses  the  extraordinary 
property  of  continuously  emitting  heat  without 
combustion,  without  chemical  change  of  any  kind, 
and  without  any  change  in  its  molecular  structure, 
which  remains  spectroscopically  identical  after 
many  months  of  continuous  emission  of  heat. 

He  fotmd  further  that  radium  maintains  its  own 
temperature  at  a  point  1.5  centigrade  above  its  sur- 
roundings. This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
actual  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  such  that  the  pure 
raditun  salt  would  melt  more  than  its  own  weight 
of  ice  every  hour,  or  that  half  a  potmd  of  radium  Mdt 
would  evolve  in  one  hour  heat  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  biuning  one- third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  this  evolution  of  heat  going  on  constantly 
for  mdefinite  periods,  leaving  the  salt  at  the  end  of 
months  of  activity  just  as  potent  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

The  world  is  thus  made  acquainted  with  a  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  mercury  in  a  thermometer  2.7°  F., 
the  output  of  which  is  maintained  indefinitely  with- 
out any  visible  compensation  to  the  heat-giving 
body.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
perpetual  motion  has  been  at  last  discovered. 
Physicists  do  not  doubt  that  the  effect  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  M.  Curie  has  a  cause,  and  investi- 
gation of  that  cause  is  regarded  as  being  ftdl  of 
promise  for  the  future. 

Professor  Crookes,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
radiimi,  adds  that  although  the  fact  of  the 
emission  of  heat  by  radium  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
remarkable,  this  heat  is  probably  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  energy  radium  is  constantly  sending 
mto  space.  It  is  at  the  same  time  hurling  on 
materia]  particles,  which  reveal  their  impact  on  a 
screen  by  luminous  scintillations. 

If  these  are  stopped  by  a  glass  or  mica  screen, 
torrents  of  R6ntgen  rays  pour  out  from  a  few  milli- 
grammes of  radium  salt  in  a  quantity  to  exhibit  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  rays,  and  with  energy  enough 
to  produce  a  nasty  blister  on  the  flesh  if  kept  near 
it  for  an  hour. 

A  NEW  STAR 

A  telegram  annoimcing  the  discovery  of  a 
new  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  by  Professor 


Turner  of  Oxford  was  received  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  March  27. 

A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  star,  with  the 
forty-mch  Yerkes  telescope,  was  made  by  Director 
Hale  and  Mr.  Ellerman  with  a  direct  vision  spec- 
troscope. Several  strong  bright  lines,  of  wnich 
the  hydrogen  line  was  most  conspicuous,  were 
seen  on  the  rather  faint  continuous  spectnim. 
From  the  character  of  the  spectnun  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  object  is  a  genuine  "new  star" 
and  not  a  variable,  as  was  suggested  in  the  telegram 
announcing   the   discovery. 

Professor  Barnard's  observation  with  the  forty- 
inch  telescope  shows  that  the  focus  for  the  nova. 
which  is  very  red  in  color,  is  the  same  as  for  an 
ordinary    star.     His    microscopical    measurements 

give  the  following  position:  Right  ascension,  6 
oiu^  37  minutes  48  97-100  seconds;  declination, 
north  30  degrees  2  minutes  37  6-10  seconds,  for  1900. 
This  shows  the  star  to  lie  a  short  distance  from  the 
Milky  Way,  almost  on  the  boimdary  line  between 
the  constellations  Giminii  and  Auriga.  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  measured  the  brightness  of  the  nova  with  the 
twelve-inch  telescope,  and  foimd  the  magnitude  to 
be  eight  and  five-tenths.  The  new  star,  therefore, 
is  much  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

MAN'S  PUCE  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  remarkable 
article,  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,  in  the 
March  Fortnightly  Review,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world.  Dr.  Wallace 
seeks  to  prove  in  this  monograph  that  the 
earth  or  solar  system  is  the  physical  center 
of  the  stellar  universe.  In  discussing  our 
position  in  space,  he  declares: 

The  result  so  far  reached  by  astronomers  as  the 
direct,  logical  conclusion  from  the  whole  mass  of 
facts  accumulated  by  means  of  powerful  instru- 
ments of  research,  which  have  given  us  the  new 
astronomy,  is  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the  central  orbs 
of  a  globular  star  cluster,  and  that  this  star  duster 
occupies  nearly  the  central  position  in  the  exact 
plane  of  the  Milky  Way;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  writer  has  taken  the  next  step  and,  combining 
these  two  conclusions,  has  stated  definitely  that  our 
sim  is  thus  shown  to  occupy  a  position  very  near 
if  not  actually  at  the  center  of  the  whole  visible 
imiverse,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
center  of  the  whole  material  imiverse. 

This  conclusion,  no  doubt,  is  a  startling  one,  ar.-i 
all  kinds  of  objections  will  be  made  against  it.  ytrt  1 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  great  inductive  resul' 
of  modem  science  that  has  t!een  arrived  at  so  grade- 
ally,  so  legitimately,  by  means  of  so  vast  a  mass  of 
precise  measiu-ements  and  observations,  and  b> 
such  wholly  imprejudiced  workers.  It  may  not  be 
proved  with  minute  accuracy  as  regards  the  actual 
mathematical  center.  That  is  not  of  the  leas: 
importance;  but  that  it  is  substantially  correct 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  and  1 
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therefore  hold  it  right  and  proper  to  have  it  so  stated 
and  provisionally  accepted  until  further  accumula- 
tions of  evidence  may  show  to  what  extent  it  re- 
quires modification. 

This  cornpletes  the  first  part  of  our  inquiry,  but 
an  equally  important  part  remains  to  be  considered  — 
our  position  m  the  solar  system  itself  as  regards 
adaptability  for  organic  life.  Here,  too,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  whole  facts  have  been  sufficiently 
considered,  vet  there  are  facts  that  indicate  our 
position  in  this  respect  to  be  as  central  and  unique 
as  that  of  the  sun  in  the  stellar  universe. 

Professor  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory, does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Wallace's  theory 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  position  in  the  Milky 
Way,  and  he  seeks  in  The  Independent  to 
refute   Dr.   Wallace's  contention  as  follows  : 

With  regard  to  our  position  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  Milky  Way,  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  been  led 
into  error  by  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  by 
Sir  John  Herschel.  Many  astronomers,  especially 
in  former  times,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  their 
numerical  results  in  very  small  fractions  of  the 
second  of  arc,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  cotdd 
not  measure  the  given  distance  perhaps  within 
several  minutes.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  If  the  Milky  Way  were  mereljr  a 
hazy  uniform  band  of  light,  we  might  locate  its 
medial  line  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  A 
close  examination,  however,  shows  that  it  is  on  the 
contrary  a  branching  structure  of  most  irregular 
form  and  brilliancy,  sometimes  one  side  being  the 
brighter  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  two  observers,  or  indeed  for  any 
single  observer  working  on  different  nights,  to  agree 
within  as  much  as  a  degree  as  to  where  the  medial 
line  should  properly  be  drawn.  As  to  locating  it 
accurately  withm  one  minute  of  arc  (one-thirtieth 
of  the  moon's  diameter) ,  a  mere  glance  at  the  object 
on  any  clear  night  will  show  the  reader  the  absolute 
futility  of  such  an  imdertaking. 

Admitting;  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  are 
located  within  one  degree  of  the  medial  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
we  are  located  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  radius 
of  the  central  position  in  that  plane. 

From  Paris  also,  where  the  science  of 
astronomy  has  been  so  well  studied,  come 
more  attacks  upon  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
great  English  scientist.  Flammarion,  Berthe- 
lot  and  Loewy,  scientists  of  distinction,  dis- 
agree radically  with  the  findings  of  Dr.  Wallace. 
M.  Berthelot  says: 

This  theory  is  puerile  and  no  man  of  science  will 
take  it  seriously.  It  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
about  Charles  V,  who,  on  being  asked  where  the 
center  of  the  earth  was,  planted  his  sword  in  the 
ground  and  said  **The  center  is  here;  it  is  where  I 
am." 

The  universe  being  infinite,  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  starsi  suns  and  planets,  its  center  is  nowhere. 
Our  mind  is  so  formed  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
the  universe  otherwise  than  as  infinite.  The  theory 
in  question  is  the  reawakening  of  an  old  biblical 
theory,  according  to  which  God,  having  created  man 
in  His  own  ima^e  and  likeness,  manufactured  a 
world    to    suit   him.     The    Greeks   had    analogous 


ideas.  They  said  that  'man  is  the  measure  of 
things."  The  aphorism  is  pretty,  but  it  is  false  if 
taken  from  an  absolute  point  of  view. 

Besides  making  a  strong  plea  for  the  earth 
as  the  center  of  the  stellar  universe.  Dr. 
Wallace  deduces  a  fascinating  theory  on  the 
limitation  of  the  universe  of  luminous  stars: 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  limited 
extent  of  the  tmiverse  of  luminous  stars  is  that 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  light.  This  has  been  long 
known  to  astronomers,  ana  it  has  been  very  clearly 
and  briefly  stated  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  one 
of  the  profoundest  of  mathematical  astronomers. 
Pie  tells  us  to  imagine  a  series  of  concentric  spheres, 
each  of  the  same  mstance  apart  from  the  first,  which 
includes  only  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
space  between  each  pair  of  these  spheres  will  be  in 
extent  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters 
of  the  sphere  that  limit  it;  and  as  the  light  we  re- 
ceive from  each  star  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  us,  it  follows  that  if  each  region  were 
equally  strewn  with  stars  of  the  same  average 
brightness  then  we  should  receive  the  same  amount 
of  Tight  from  each  region,  the  diminution  of  light 
from  each  star  being  exactly  compensated  bv  the 
vastly  greater  numbers  in  each  successively  larger 
sphere.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  these  concentric 
spheres  were  infinite,  we  should  receive  an  infinite 
amotmt  of  light  from  them,  and  even  if  we  make  an 
ample  allowance  for  stoppage  of  light  bv  intervening 
dark  bodies,  or  by  cosmic  dust,  or  bv  imperfect 
transparency  of  the  ether,  we  should  at  least  receive 
quite  as  much  light  from  them  as  the  sun  gives  us  at 
noonday.  But  the  amount  we  actually  receive  is  so 
immensely  less  than  this  as  to  prove  that  the  con- 
centric spheres  of  stars  beyond  those  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  cannot  be  very  numerous.  For  the  total 
light  of  all  the  stars  is  estimated  to  be  not  more  than 
about  one-fortieth  of  moon-light,  which  is  itself  only 
about  one  five-hundred- thousandth  of  sunlight. 
This  proof  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  stellcu'  uni- 
verse is  therefore  a  very  forcible  one,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  that  afforded  by  telescopic  research, 
as  already  described,  is  altogether  conclusive. 

In  opposition  to  this,  M.  Loewy  gives  his 
views,  which  are  vastly  different: 

Dr.  Wallace's  assertion  that  the  latest  discoveries 
in  astronomy  and  accepted  theories  regarding  the 
proportion  of  light  tend  to  prove  that  the  stars  are 
limited  in  number  is  doubly  false.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  heavens  we  do  not  see  any  stars,  but  it  would 
be  madness  to  conclude  that  the  end  of  the  universe 
had  been  reached.  It  would  be  as  if  a  shortsighted 
man  were  to  claim  that  there  were  no  stars  except 
those  which  he  could  see. 

In  regard  to  light,  it  is  an  admitted  theory  that 
luminous  waves  from  a  source  of  light  are  trans- 
mitted without  losing  anything  of  their  intensity. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  if  the  stars  were  infinite  in 
number  and  eaually  distributed  throughout  the 
universe,  it  would  be  as  light  by  night  as  by  day. 
These  arguments  are  not  embarrassing.  First  of  all, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  stars  are  not  regularly 
distributed,  but  are  grouped  in  masses  in  vast 
agglomerations . 

And  as  for  the  light  theory,  it  has  only  been 
verified  over  relatively  small  distances,  but  light, 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  7  7 .000  leagues  a  second , 


nor  is  the  sun  the  center  of  the  universe.  There,  are 
so  many  stars  bigger  than  the  sun  that  not  a  single 
astronomer  will  dream  for  a  moment  of  defending 
any  such  hypotheses  which  are  in  contradiction  and 
are  mere  fruits  of  the  imagination. 

MORE  TRIUMPHS  FOR  WIRELESS  TEUGRAPHY 

The  London  Times  began  publishing,  on 
May  30,  transatlantic  messages,  thus  really 
inaugurating  the  commercial  adoption  of  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  dispatches  were  sent 
from  America  by  the  Marconi  system,  and  gave 
items  of  American  news.  The  Times  announces 
that  messages  can  be  sent  between  England 
and  America  by  the  new  system  at  a  rate  not 
much  in  excess  of  that  for  messages  between 
England  and  France  by  the  old  system.  This 
really  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

At  the  same  time  several  interesting  experi- 
ments with  wireless  telegraphy  are  being  tried 
here  in  America.  A  novel  paper  using  entirely 
wireless  telegraphy  for  its  general  news  is 
reported  as  being  started  at  Araton.  Catalina 
Island,  where  the  Pacific  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Company  has  been  doing  a  successful  commer- 
cial business  for  some  weeks.  The  system  of 
the  above  company  is  described  as  distinct  and 
different  from  the  Marconi  system. 

Still  another  company  is  about  to  put  to 
actual  test  and  practicality  its  system.  The 
well-known  De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  will  equip  the  fast  trains  of  the  New 
York  Central  with  wireless  telegraph  systems. 
The  experiment  will  continue  for  two  months. 
The  successful  acconjplishment  of  this  will 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  railroad  traffic.  Several 
attempts  at  communicating  from  and  to  mov- 
ing trains  have  already  been  tried  with  varied 
results.  The  most  recent  was  the  telephone, 
which  proved  un practicable.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy seems  to  be  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  means  greater  safety  and  convenience. 

LORD  KELVIN'S  NEW  IDEA  ABOUT  ETHER  ATOMS. 

Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson,  F.R.S.E.,  in  the  April 
number  of  that  excellent  scientific  magazine, 
Knowledge;  gives  a  highly  interesting  account 
of  Lord  Kelvin's  new  idea  about  ether  atoms: 

Lord  Kelvin,  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  startled  the  Fellows,  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  January,  with  his  new  idea 
about  ether  atoms,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  He  has  been 
for  years  met  by  serious  difficulties  in  carrying 


One  investigator  after  another  he  found  to 
make  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  old  lines. 
But  Fresnel,  Green,  Voight  and  others,  with  all 
their  ingenuity,  could  not  account  for  certain 
discrepancies.  But  Lord  Kelvin,  with  a 
master  hand,  has  dispelled  all  these  difficulties 
by  a  direct  denial  of  a  tenet  of  the  Schoolmen 
that  **two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time."  Paradoxical  as  it 
appears,  he  assumes  the  opposite,  that  two 
bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space.  That  is  his 
main  and  fundamental  tenet,  and  by  it  he  is 
able  to  clear  the  air  of  what,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  interfered  with  his  coming  to 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  light  and  electricity. 

Leucretius  was  right  in  saying,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  matter  was  not  infinitely  divis- 
ible, but  that  atoms  and  the  void  constituted 
matter.  These  atoms,  he  considered,  were 
indivisible,  originally  moving  in  parallel  lines. 
His  fallacy  was  in  assuming  that  an  atom  had 
the  inherent  facul  of  changing  the  direction  of 
its  motion,  so  that,  by  interrupting  the  parallel 
lines  of  motion  of  the  atoms  by  the  alteration 
of  direction  at  some  point,  atoms  were  brought 
together  out  of  the  void  to  form  matter.  Yet 
Leucretius  did  not  dream  with  his  fallacy;  for 
Lord  Kelvin,  though  discarding  any  idea  of  the 
quasi-living  power  of  the  atom  to  change  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  assumes  that  th«re  is 
an  elecirion,  or  electric  atom  within  the  materia': 
atom. 

Lord  Kelvin  assumes  that,  prima  facie, 
according  to  the  laws  of  dynamics,  the  material 
atom  is  of  a  spherical  form.  But  this  atom  is 
permeated  by  the  ether  atom,  both  occupying 
the  same  space.  Though -the  electrion  is  not 
material,  the  ether  atom  is  material,  of  the  fine 
jelly  constituency,  infinitely  incompressible, 
though  easily  changeable  in  form. 

He  illustrated  the  combination  of  the  ether 
and  ordinary  material  atoms  in  one  spherical 
form  and  place  by  simple  experiments.  If  a 
piece  of  common  shoemaker's  rosin  be  hung  in 
water,  and  an  iron  bullet  be  placed  on  the  top 
surface  of  the  hard  rosin,  the  bullet  will, 
through  time,  slip  inside  the  rosin.  If,  again, 
a  spherical  piece  of  cork  be  placed  under  the 
rosin,  it  will  work  its  way  up  into  the  rosin,  just 
as  the  iron  bullet  wrought  its  way  down. 

The  spherical  atom  of  matter  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  it  is  heavier  at  the  center  than 
near  the  surface.  Accordingly,  when  an  ether 
current  comes  upon  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
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material  atom,  it  acts  differently  from  the  case 
of  coming  upon  an  ether  atom.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  would  pass  right  through  without 
change  of  direction.  In  the  former  case,  the 
direction  of  motion  would  be  attracted  for  a 
time  nearer  the  center  of  the  atom,  on  account 
of  the  greater  density  there,  and  again  reach 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sphere,  finally  issuing 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  original 
direction  of  motion. 

The  electrion  is  the  marvelous  worker  in 
the  atom  of  matter,  permeated  by  the  ether 
atom.  It  is  not  always  a  unit,  it  may  be  one, 
two,  or  more,  but  up  to  nine  will  account  for  all 
the  variations  of  motion,  in  unstable  circum- 
stances; yet  there  may  be  hundreds  all  within 
the  one  material  atom.  Nine  he  considers  the 
necessary  maximum,  though  one  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  suffice.  This  electrion, 
with  the  self-occupancy  of  the  ether  atom  and 
material  atom,  is  the  new  means  which  he  has 
secured  for  explaining  away  the  difficulties 
which  he  has  for  long  experienced  in  account- 
ing for  certain  details  in  polarized  light. 

This  is  a  bold  stroke,  and  we  must  wait  with 
patience  until  his  remarkable  paper  is  pub- 
lished, in  which  he  gives  startling  details  to 
undermine  much  of  what  has  been  done  by 
writers  on  Light.  He  holds  to  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation,  that  one  body  influences  another 
body,  though  not  in  contact,  but  he  requires 
his  new  idea  of  the  combination  or  self  occu- 
pancy in  the  same  space  of  the  .jelly-like  ether 
atom  and  the  spherical  material  atom. 

TELEPNONINfl  WITHOUT  WIRES HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

The  principles  of  light  telephony  were  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
in  1880.  To  the  apparatus  used  for  this 
method  of  transmitting  sotmd,  Bell  gave  the 
name  of  "  photophone."  The  sound  waves  are 
transformed  into  light  waves  by  a  transmitting 
device,  and  these  are  again  converted  into 
sound  waves*  by  the  receiving  instrument. 

In  the  photophone  invented  by  Bell  a  beam 
of  light,  from  the  sun  or  from  an  electric  light, 
is  brought  to  a  pencil  point  by  means  of  a  lens, 
and  centered  on  a  little  concave  mirror  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  diaphragm  of  an  ordinary 
telephone  transmitter.  When  spoken  into, 
the  circular  iron  plate,  or  diaphragm,  of  thfe 
transmitter  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  sound 
waves  impinging  on  it,  and  the  concave  mirror 
reflects  more  or  less  of  the  light  shining  upon 
it.  The  amount  of  reflected  light  depends 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  vibration  of  the 
diaphragm. 


The  reflected  light  passes  through  another 
lens  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  concen- 
trated beam  to  the  receiving  station,  where 
the  beam  of  light  falls  upon  a  selenium  cell 
connected  with  a  battery  and  a  telephone 
receiver.  Selenium  is  a  metal  which  possesses 
the  property  of  conducting  a  ciurent  of  elec- 
tricity with  less  resistance  when  exposed  to 
the  light  than  when  in  the  dark,  so  that 
when  the  beam  of  light  falls  upon  the  selenium 
cell  its  resistance  is  instantly  lowered,  and  the 
current  from  the  battery  will  flow  through  it 
and  so  operate  a  telephone  receiver. 

Every  modification  of  the  beam  of  light  will 
make  a  corresponding  change  in  its  inherent 
quality  of  conducting  a  current  of  electricity, 
and  therefore  a  corresponding  difference  is 
made  in  the  sounds  in  the  telephone  receiver. 
Until  Herr  Ruhmer  of  Berlin  began  experi- 
menting with  the  nature  of  selenium,  the 
photophone  had  been  confined  to  the  labora- 
tory, as  it  was  adapted  to  the  transmission 
of  speech  over  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  only, 
but  by  constantly  improving  the  transmitter, 
the  receiver,  and  making  each  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  other,  Herr  Ruhmer  has 
evolved  an  apparatus  which  promises  well  for 
military  and  naval  service. 

Herr  Ruhmer  has  done  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  having  the  reflection  of  light  at  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  apparatus.  He  has 
found  that,  by  connecting  an  arc-light  in  cir- 
cuit with  an  ordinary  telephone  transmitter, 
the  arc  will  reproduce  every  word  spoken  into 
it  both  audibly  and  luminously. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of 
the  arc  is  varied  by  the  changes  in  the  current 
flowing  through  the  telephone  transmitter,  and 
as  the  resistance  is  increased  or  decreased,  how- 
ever slight  the  change  may  be,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  arc-light  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  emitted  by  it  vary. 

The  arc-light,  on  which  is  superimposed  the 
rapidly  alternating  current  caused  by  the 
speaker's  voice,  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
reflector  like  those  used  in  searchlights.  From 
here  the  small  beam  of  light  issues  and  is  prop- 
agated in  a  straight  line  through  space  to  the 
receiving  instrument,  where  it  is  received  by  a 
similar  curved  Ynirror.  This  mirror  converges 
the  diffused  beam  into  a  pencil  of  light  which 
falls  upon  the  selenium  cell. 

The  selenium  cell  is  connected  with  a  tele- 
phone receiver  and  a  battery,  and  the  current 
flows  through  both  the  cell  and  the  receiver, 
and  reproduces  clearly  the  words  spoken  into 
the  transmitter  at  the  sending  station. 
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The  purpose  of  this  compiled  department  is  to 

?*ve  some  idea  of  all  the  American  industries, 
hese  are  interesting  in  themselves  and,  moreover, 
in  light  of  the  renewed  agitation  upon  the  tariff 
question,  they  have  a  present  importance.  We 
mean,  therefore,  to  give,  from  time  to  time  as  shall 
seem  expedient,  a  r6sum6  of  these  so-called  "infant 
industries." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  .  FREDERIC  EMORY.  WORLD'S  WORK 

Few  persons,  probably,  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  machinery  and  personnel  of  the 
national  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
which  is  being  organized  under  the  recent  act 
of  Congress.  It  is  estimated  that,  when  it  is 
in  full  working  order,  the  new  Department  will 
have  a  staff  of  some  fifteen  hundred  employees 
at  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  and  about 
ten  thousand  including  both  permanent  and 
temporary  appointees,  chiefly  in  the  Lighthouse 
Establishment,  outside  of  the  Federal  capital. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  They  are  indicated  broadly  by  its 
name,  and  may  be  said  to  include  almost  every 
important  agency  of  the  Government  which 
has  to  deal  with  industry  and  trade.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  some 
divisions  more  or  less  related  to  these  subjects, 
is  the  only  Department  that  will  not  transfer 
part  of  its  work.  The  exception  was  made,  no 
doubt,  because  many  of  its  functions  are  more 
natural  parts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Owing  to  the  recent  agitation  of  the  trust 
question,  public  interest  has  naturally  cen- 
tered in  the  new  Bureau  of  Corporations,  which 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
organization  and  management  of  corporations, 
ioint  stock  companies  and  corporate  combina- 
tions, except  common  carriers,  subject  to 
existing  law,  that  are  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign 
nations,  and  of  making  public  the  results. 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  currents  of  our  com- 
merce and  industry  are  concerned,  the  new 
Department  will  probably  be  most  helpful  in 
giving  fresh  impetus  and,  what  is  needed  most 
of  all,  an  intelligent  and  systematic  direction 
to  the  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  our 
manufactured  goods.  Our  exports  of  food 
supplies  and  raw  materials  need  little  aid  or 
stimulus,  since  they  are  prime  necessities  which 


industrial  nations  must  obtain  from  us,  accord- 
ing to  their  requirements  at  any  given  time. 
Those  requirements  depend  upon  conditions 
beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  abundance  or 
failure  of  crops  or  the  extent  of  a  nation's  pur- 
chasing power  determined  by  the  degree  of 
prosperity  or  of  business  depression  it  may  be 
experiencing.  The  useftdness  of  government 
machinery,  therefore,  must  be  limited  to  remov- 
ing purely  artificial  obstructions  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  sales  or  to  pointing  out  new  chan- 
nels of  demand  or  the  special  needs  of  different 
fields  of  consumption.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  new  Department  can  add  much  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge  of  our  domestic  trade  or 
industry  which  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
the  average  business  man,  but  it  can,  and 
doubtless  will,  collate  this  information  in  a 
more  convenient  form. 

When  we  consider  the  capabilities  of  a  well- 
organized  Department  of  Commerce  as  an 
agency  for  increasing  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, however,  its  probable  usefulness  is  at 
once  seen  to  be  broad  and  far-reaching.  Our 
manufactured  goods,  it  is  true,  like  our  food- 
stuffs, are  selling  themselves  because  of  inherent 
qualities  which  commend  them  to  foreign  con- 
sumers, but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sities to  foreigners,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  a  competition  on  the  part  of  other 
industrial  nations  which  is  likely  to  become 
much  keener.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  therefore  have  a  double  part  to  play.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  will  be  its  province  to  keep  our 
manufacturers  and  exporters  informed  as  to 
conditions  abroad  and  the  special  requisites 
for  obtaining  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
world's  trade;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  able  to  direct  and  give  full  effect  to  an 
intelligent  propaganda  in  foreign  countries  for 
making  known  the  distinctive  merits  of  our 
wares.  Its  main  reliance  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  our  consular  service,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  alleged  shortcomings,  is  now 
generally  conceded  to  be  doing  valuable  work 
in  both  directions. 

The  results  already  accomplished,  with  but 
little  systematic  effort,  in  extending  the  sales  of 
our  goods  even  in  countries  where,  at  one  time, 
the  prospect  was  least  encouraging,  would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  we  have  before  us  a  vast  field 
of  development,  if  the  proper  means  are  taken 
thoroughly  to  cultivate  it.  To  individual 
enterprise,  of  course,  must  be  left  the  actual 
work  of  cultivation,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  provided,  for  the  first  time,  with 
efficient  machinery  for  ftdly  doing  its  part  as 
an  auxiliaiy.  How  great  that  part  may  be  is 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  become 
familiar,  through  the  consular  reports,  with 
the  great  waste  of  effort  due  to  ignorance  or 
misdirected  energy  on  the  part  of  our  business 
men  seeking  foreign  markets  for  their  goods, 
and  with  the  golden  opportunities  which  are  so 
often  neglected  because  we  have  no  one  great 
central  repository  of  the  information  required. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  such  information  in 
the  past.  The  great  trouble  is  that  it  is  dis- 
tributed among  so  many  bureaus  that  it  is 
obtainable  only  by  piecemeal. 

With  all  work  of  this  kind  combined  and 
properly  classified  in  a  single  department,  as 
will  now  be  done,  it  should  be  possible  to 
answer  inquiries  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character  promptly  and  with  full  details. 

If  to  this  faculty  of  judicious  concentration 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  adds, 
as  it  probably  will,  a  diligent  co-operation  with 
organized  bodies,  such  as  boards  of  trade,  com- 
mercial expositions  and  museums,  manufac- 
turers' and  export  associations,  etc. — in  other 
words,  all  the  rapidly  multiplying  representa- 
tives of  our  industrial  interests  generally — it 
may  easily  become  all  that  its  projectors  have 
hoped  for  it  as  an  engine  of  commercial  progress 
and  expansion. 

Prosperous  as  we  now  are,  we  may  soon  be 
face  to  face  again  with  a  heavy  excess  of  pro- 
duction, and  if  we  would  not  then  see  many  of 
our  factories  idle  and  our  labor  only  partly 
employed,  we  must  in  the  meantime  make 
wider  and  deeper  the  export  channels  which 
alone  can  relieve  us  of  the  surplusage.  Our 
endeavors  to  do  this  so  far,  are  almost  wholly 
parochial  and  inconclusive,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  had  no  common  rallying  point,  no 
national  pivot  of  action.  With  a  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  specially  equipped 
for  guidmg  our  export  activities,  and  setting 
the  example,  in  itself,  of  concentration  and 
directness  of  effort,  we  ought  now  to  be  able 
to  exert  the  full  force  of  our  undoubted  capa- 
bilities in  international  competition. 


WHAT   OF  THE  FUTURE? MANUFACTUIIEItr   RECORD 

In  industry,  in  finance,  in  railroad  operation, 
in   agricultural   advancement,  our  country  is 


moving  with  such  "seven-league  boots'*  that 
we  can  scarcely  follow  its  steps.  In  1880  the 
total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  was 
$2,790,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  output  of 
our  factories  was  $5,369,000,000;  now  the 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  is  over 
$10,000,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
about  $15,000,000,000.  Then  we  made  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  mined  42,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal ;  now  we  are  making  1 7 ,500- 
000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  still  have  lately  had 
to  import  iron  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  a 
year  to  meet  our  consumptive  demands.  Then 
we  had  87,800  miles  of  railroad,  mostly  laid 
with  light  rails  and  operated  by  light  rolling 
stock;  now  we  have  200,000  miles,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  world's  mileage,  mostly  laid 
with  much  heavier  rails  and  operated  with 
much  heavier  locomotives  and  cars  that  carry 
from  60,000  to  100,000  pounds  each,  and  yet 
it  is  evident  that  within  ten  years  our  railroad 
facilities  must  be  more  than  dotibled  inefficiency 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  which  have 
far  outstripped  the  means  for  handling  traffic. 
The  momentum  of  development  is  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  The  next  ten  years  must 
easily  show  a  greater  growth  than  the  last 
twenty,  for  we  now  have  at  home  30,000,000 
more  people  to  work  and  to  consume  than  we 
had  in  1880,  and  by  191 2  we  will  have  nearly 
50,000,000  more — almost  the  same  as  our  total 
population  in  1880,  and  then  our  manufactur- 
ers had  but  a  limited  foreign  market ;  now  we 
are  pushing  out  for  the  world's  trade,  and  shall 
capture  it  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  push  our 
production  beyond  our  own  consumptive  re- 
quirements. We  have  many  times  as  much 
labor-saving  machinery  as  we  had  th^n;  we 
have  accumulated  experience  and  capital  far 
greater  than  the  enthusiast  of  that  day  could 
have  seen  in  his  most  visionary  forecast.  Then 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  given  by  the 
census  as  $43,640.000,000 ;  now  it  is  $100,000,- 
000,000.  Starting  in  1880,  when  we  had 
50,000,000  population,  with  42,000.000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  output  and  3,000,000  tons 
of  pig-iron,  we  now  have  250,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  17,500,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  Now  we  have  nearly  80,000,000  people, 
and  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  world  is  so 
great  that  by  191 2,  when  we  will  have  between 
95,000,000  and  100,000  000,  or, approximately, 
double  the  population  of  1880,  we  must  make 
at  least  as  much  actual  increase  in  coal  as  we 
have  done  since  1880.  Disregard  all  per- 
centages, for  in  figures  of  such  magnitude  per- 
centages of  increase  may  not  be  attained,  and 


ooo  tons  of  bituminous  coal  we  are  now  mining, 
we  must,  in  191 2,  have  an  output  of  450,000,- 
000  to  500,000,000  tons.  These  figures  are  too 
stupendous  to  be  grasped,  but  they  do  not 
seem  as  stupendous  as  a  prediction  for  1902  of 
250,000,000  tons  would  have  looked  to  us  in 
1880. 

Heretofore,  by  reason  of  conditions  now 
largely  changed,  such  as  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  South  and  the  great  activity 
in  opening  up  the  West,  the  development  was 
mainly  in  the  North  and  West.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois  centered  the  iron  and 
steel  and  coal  expansion;  in  New  England  the 
textile  interests  and  kindred  manufactures, 
and  in  New  York  financial  operations  of  the 
whole  country.  Now  the  scene  of  activity  has 
shifted;  southward  the  star  of  industrial  em- 
pire takes  its  way.  West  Virginia  and  South- 
west Virginia  are  the  centers  of  the  greatest 
coal  activity  in  America.  Coal-mining  is  being 
pushed  with  almost  feverish  activity;  railroad 
operators  are  in  despair  because  they  cannot 
handle  the  tratHc.  But  West  V  irginia  has  un]y 
scratched  a  few  hillsides  in  its  coal  ttrritory. 
Great  Britain  has  only  8,000  square  miles  of 
coal  area,  but  mines  nearly  300,000,000  tons  a 
year;  West  Virginia  has  16.000  square  miles, 
twice  as  much,  and  mines  35,000,000  tons,  or 
ono-twelfth  as  much.  The  time  will  come 
when  West  Virgmia  will  mine  as  much  as 
Great  Britain.  Southwest  Virj^inia  adds  to 
this  an  immense  contiguous  eoal  field  of  j^^reat 
richness.  These  States  are  bursting  with  coal, 
and  railroad  faciHties  cannot  be  increased 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  More 
business  awaits  them  than  they  can  aTl.  new 
and  old|  handle.  Then  comes  North  Carolina, 
a  State  larger  than  Pennsylvania,  probably  all 
around  thf  most  wonderfully  endowed  State  in 
the  Union — a  State  whose  mineral  and  indus- 
trial potentialities  are  simply  without  limit. 
And  then  South  Carolina,  next  to  Massachu- 
setts  the  leadini^  cottc»n-manufactunng  State  of 
the  Union,  and  Georgia,  the  Empire  State^  and 
Alabama,  prophesied  of  by  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  possibly  the  world's  highest  authority , 
as  to  be  the  basic  steel  center  of  the  world. 
Like  West  Virginia^  it  has  scarcely  scratched 
the  ground;  it  is  just  starting  its  leal  business 
career.  And  then  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
But  why  enumerate?  Here  is  the  world's 
richest  territory  just  at  the  threshold  of  its 
development — building  a  cotton  mill  here  and 


to  be  doubled;  finding  every  day  new  sources 
for  increasing  its  oil  supply  and  building  new 
enterprises  of  all  kinds,  from  furniture  factories 
to  steel  mills.  This  section  is  now  going  to 
keep  full  step  with  the  giant  strides  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  activity. 

THE  MAKINQ  OF  PINS    AMERICAN  EXPOITEI 

The  manufacture  of  pins  has  become  such  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  the  mills  of 
this  country  practically  supply  the  world  with 
this  needed  article,  and  yet  the  demand  is  by  no 
means  a  small  one.  Pins  cost  only  a  trifle 
nowadays,  where  they  were  very  expensive. 
In  1900  the  75,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  used  60,000,000  gross  of  common  pins, 
which  is  equal  to  9,500,000,000  pins,  or  an 
average  of  about  126  pins  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  This  is  the 
highest  average  reached  anywhere  in  the  use  of 
pins.  Ten  years  ago  we  used  only  about 
72  pins  each. 

The  total  number  of  pins  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  during  1900,  the  census  year, 
was  68,889,260  gross.  There  are  43  factories 
in  all,  with  2,353  employees.  The  business  has 
grown  rapidly  during  the  last  20  years,  for 
although  there  were  40  factories  in  iB&q,  they 
produced  only  half  as  much,  employed  only 
about  half  the  capital  and  only  1,077  hands 
There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
pin  factories  of  late  years,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  machinery  is  being  improved  ami 
simplified  and  that  its  operation  does  not 
require  so  high  an  order  of  mechanical  skill 

Hooks  and  eyes  are  a  by-product  of  pin- 
making,  and  are  produced  at  most  of  the 
factories  from  material  that  will  not  do  for 
pins.  The  output  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  iqqo 
was  1,131,824  gross. 

Fins  and  hooks  and  eyes  are  turned  out  by 
automatic  machines  in  such  quantities  to-day 
that  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  practically 
limited  to  the  value  of  the  brass  wire  from 
which  they  are  made.  A  single  machine  does 
the  whole  business.  Coils  of  wire,  hun^  upon 
reels,  are  passed  into  machines  which  cut  them 
into  proper  lengths,  and  they  drop  oK  into  3 
receptacle  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  line 
of  a  slot  formed  of  two  bars.  Whee  they 
reach  the  lower  end  of  the  bars  they  are 
seized  and  pressed  between  two  dies  which 
form  the  heads,  and  pass  along  into  the  grip 
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of  another  steel  instrument  which  points  them 
by  pressure.  They  are  then  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  sour  beer,  whirling  as  they  go,  to  be 
cleaned,  and  then  into  a  hot  solution  of  tin, 
which  is  also  kept  revolving.  They  here 
receive  their  bright  coat  of  metal,  and  are 
pushed  along,  killing  time  until  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  harden,  when  they 
are  dropped  into  a  revolving  barrel  of  bran 
and  sawdust,  which  cools  and  polishes  them 
at  the  same  time.  Because  of  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  bran,  they  work  gradually 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  is 
a  metallic  plate  cut  into  slits  just  big  enough 
for  the  body  of  the  pins,  but  not  big  enough 
for  the  head  to  pass  through.  Thus  they  are 
straightened  out  into  rows  again,  and,  like 
well-drilled  soldiers,  pass  along  toward  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  and  slide  down  an  inclined 
plane,  still  hanging  by  their  heads,  until  they 
reach  strips  of  paper,  to  which  they  are  intro- 
duced by  a  curious  jerk  of  the  machine.  The 
first  they  know  they  are  all  placed  in  rows, 
wrapped  up,  and  on  their  way  to  the  big 
department  stores,  where  they  are  sold  at 
from  5  cents  to  lo  cents  a  gross.  A  machine 
is  expected  to  throw  out  several  thousand 
gross  an  hour. 

Needles  are-  made  by  a  similar  machine. 
In  1900  there  were  made  1,387,533  gpross  of 
machine  needles,  212,689  gi'oss  of  shoemaking, 
324,476  gross  for  ordinary  household  sewing 
machines,  307,426  gross  for  knitting  machines, 
and  the  rest  for  other  kinds  of  sewing  and 
knitting  machinery,  generally  for  factory  use. 
We  imported  $418,004  worth  of  ordinary 
needles,  most  of  them  from  England. 

Hairpins  and  safety  pins  and  other  kinds  of 
pins  are  manufactured  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  made  1,189,104  gross  of  hairpins  in  1890. 
Both  needles  and  hairpins  are  manufactured 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Europe  than  plain  pins. 
Safety  pins,  however,  are  decidedly  American, 
and  of  these  we  make  on  an  average  of  1,000,000 
gross  a  year. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CARRIAQEt NEW  YORK  EVENINQ  POn 

It  is  questionable  if  in  any  line  of  manufac- 
ture there  has  been  more  skill,  enterprise,  and 
originality  displayed  than  in  the  making  ot 
American  carriages  of  all  types.  The  process 
of  manufacture,  from  the  old-time  single- 
handed  method  to  what  is  termed  the  **  factory 
method,**  has  been  little  short  of  a  revolution. 
Fifty  years  ago,  or  even  less,  the  various  parts 
were  made  by  hand,  excepting  the  use  of  a  few 
saws  and  the  omnipresent  lathe,  and  the  work 


was  done  in  small  shops  employing  less  than 
twenty  men  as  a  rule,  scattered  here  and  there, 
cill  over  the  country,  wherever  any  center  might 
suggest  itself  as  likely  a  spot  for  trade. 

This  great  change  has  been  due  solely  to  the 
great,  steady,  and  continuous  growth  of  general 
prosperity  in  the  United  States.  So  long  as  we 
were  slowly  making  our  way  to  the  proper 
niche  in  the  family  of  nations  in  which  Fate 
intended  we  should  eventually  rest,  there  was 
little  demand  for  the  lu3^urious  belongings  of 
the  older  world,  but  with  prosperity  came  the 
advance  of  every  type  of  luxury,  until  to-day 
what  is  luxury  in  many  countries  of  Europe  is 
but  the  regular  requirements  of  life  as  the 
average  moderately  well-to-do  American  re- 
gards it.  To-day  it  is  no  boast  to  say  that  the 
maker  of  American  carriages  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  procession.  This  has  been  proved  in 
many  ways.  We  have  had  the  best  foreign 
vehicles  the  world  has  produced  brought  here 
to  the  Centennial  and  to  the  later  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago,  and  at  neither  place  did  the  foreign 
exhibit  surpass  the  native  American  product, 
and,  while  to-day  there  are  no  such  conglomera- 
tions of  goods  to  compare,  we  now  send  our 
experts  abroad  to  see  what  they  can  find  worth 
copying,  but  with  some  trifling  exceptions  it  is 
now  found  that  the  palm  of  originality  rests 
with  the  United  States  rather  than  with  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World. 

The  two  great  factors  in  this  are  the  wonder- 
ful supply  of  suitable  wood  of  superior  quality 
which  can  be  obtained  here  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  and  the  other  is  the  native  ingenuity 
of  the  average  American  workman,  who  is  im- 
bued with  what  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ridiculous  idea,  that  nothing  had  been  done  so 
well  it  could  not  be  done  better.  The  result  is 
constant  and  valuable  improvement. 

As  soon  as  this  was  demonstrated,  certain 
great  houses  in  this  country  began  to  build  upon 
that  fact  and  upon  reputation.  A  trade 
maxim  is  that  no  one  knows  the  value  of  a 
carriage  except  the  man  who  built  it.  It  is 
possible  to  vary  the  cost  of  a  carriage  50  per 
cent.,  and  yet  have  the  two  look  so  much  alike 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  purchasers 
could  tell  one  from  the  other.  This  difference 
is  obtained  by  using  material  of  choice  selec- 
tion, of  exceedingl}-  close  inspection,  of  wonder- 
fully accurate  fitting  of  all  parts,  and  the 
bringing  to  the  highest  point  the  one  thing  that 
each  man  is  able  to  do  best.  In  the  cheaper 
vehicle  all  of  this  is  reversed,  to  a  certain 
degree.  To  see  a  carriage  without  paint  or 
varnish  is  a  revelation  to  most  laymen      One 


wnai,  iron,  wnat  bieei;  now  iney  were  oienaea, 
triced,  joined,  and  how  the  grain  of  each  piece 
of  wood  had  been  laid  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  textile  strength,  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum lightness.  A  good  carriage  will  show  no 
appreciable  difference  at  its  main  joints  after 
years  of  wear,  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  expert 
maturing  of  the  woods,  mainly  ash  and  white- 
wood,  with  hickory  for  the  spokes  and  felloes 
(second  growth)  and  elm  for  the  hubs. 

Each  part  of  a  carriage  tallies  with  its 
counterpart,  or  it  is  unsatisfactory.  The  strain 
comes  mainly  on  the  body,  rockers,  springs, 
springbolts,  kingbolt,  and  fifth  wheel,  and 
must  be  properly  distributed.  The  joinings  of 
metal  and  wood  are  a  most  important  matter, 
not  only  for  appearance,  but  for  continued 
tightness  of  the  joint  and  for  wear.  The  com- 
fort of  the  individual's  riding  depends  upon  the 
springs,  selected  steel,  drawn,  tempered,  and 
graded  according  to  the  class  or  type  of  vehicle, 
calling  for  the  most  expensive  and  expert  labor, 
the  use  of  which,  or  the  lack  of  it.  being  demon- 
strated by  the  way  in  which  a  carriage  passes 
over  rough  ground,  every  jar  and  jolt  telegraph- 
ing the  mdelible  fact. 

When  all  has  been  assembled,  and  it  is  nearly 
all  handwork  in  the  better  grades  of  vehicle, 
there  is  still  the  painting,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  a  well  painted  carriage  is  a  good  carriage. 
This,  because  there  are  eighteen  coats  to  be 
applied,  according  to  the  fiber  of  the  wood, 
commencing  with  oil  and  finishing  with  varnish. 
The  rubber  tire  is  here  to  stay,  never  more 
popular  and  still  advancing,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  increased  area  of  asphalt  streets 
in  the  cities,  and  to  the  universally  better  roads 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  carriages  are 
much  used.  This  type  of  carriage  tire  was 
first  practically  and'  ^eriLTally  introduced  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  London,  in  the  early 
seventies,  and  has  since  spread  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  In  a  ijencral  way  all  carriage 
shapes  are  now  runninj^  to  ^race  of  outllrxe  as 
well  a5  utility.  The  old-time  victoria,  that 
strange  anomaly-  drawn  by  two  j^reat  carriage 
iiorses,  has  vanished,  and  in  its  place  is  thti 
light,  graceful  carriage,  the  women's  specialty, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  with  man,  horse,  and 
harness  all  in  harmony. 


PIfi   IRON   PROQUCT^ON, ..,,.,..,   eALTlMORE   SUN 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association    has   received    from  the   manyfac- 


17,021,307  gross  ions,  against  15,070,354  ions 
in  1901  and  13,789,242  tons  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  production  in  the  second  half 
of  1902  over  the  first  half  of  1902  was  204,159 
tons.  The  total  increase  in  1902  over  1901  was 
1,942,953  tons. 

The  Btdletin  says:  **  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  such  a  large  increase  in 
production  in  1902,  when  there  were  serious 
adverse  conditions  to  contend  with,  chiefly 
inadequate  transportation  facilities,  resulting 
in  a  short  supply  of  coke  and  iron  ore  and  the 
banking  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  many 
furnaces.  The  anthracite  coal  strike  also  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  activity  of  many  East- 
em  furnaces. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  and  low  phos- 
phorus pig  iron  in  1902  was  10,393,168  tons, 
against  9,569,793  tons  in  1901.  The  produc- 
tion of  basic  pig  iron  was  2,038,590  tons,  against 
1,448,850  tons  in  1901.  The  production  of 
charcoal  pig  iron  was  378,504  tons,  against 
360,147  tons  in  1901.  The  production  of 
mixed  charcoal  and  coke  pig  iron  was  11,665 
tons,  against  23,294  tons  in  1901. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  was  212,981  tons,  against  291,461 
tons  in  1 901.  In  190 1  this  coimtry  made  more 
pig  iron  than  Great  Britain  and  Germany  com- 
bined, and  in  1902  we  made  more  than  these 
two  countries  and  Belgium  combined. 

The  stocks  of  pig  iron  which  were  imsold  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  or  wHich  were 
under  their  control  at  the  close  of  1902,  and 
were  not  intended  for  their  own  consumption, 
amounted  to  49^95 '  tons,  against  70.847  tons 
at  the  close  of  1901,  and  442,370  tous  at  tl^ 
close  of  1900. 

The  American  Pig  Iron  Storage  Warraot 
Company  held  no  pig  iron  whatever  in  any  of 
its  yards  on  December  31,  igoa,  Tliis  is  thr 
first  time  since  its  organization  in  1889  that  the 
company  has  not  held  at  least  a  small  quantity 
of  pig  iron  in  its  yards  at  the  close  of  a  calendar 
year.     At  the  end  of  190J  it  had  3,000  tons. 

The  whole  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  01a 
December  31,  1902,  was  307,  against  266  cm 
December  31,  1901,  and  232  on  December  31* 
1900. 

Of  the  17  821,307  tons  of  pig  ima  produced 
in  1902,  the  five  largest  producing  States  w^t^ 
Pennsylvania,  8,117,800  tons;  Ohio,  j.^Si.j^S: 
Illinois,  r, 730,220;  Alabama,  1^4^2^111  Vk* 
ginia^  537,216. 
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The      ^      Traitor 

By    iStewart    Edward    WKite 


The  following  incident  is  taken  from  Mr.  White's 
recent  book,  Conjurer's  House.*  The. time ot  the 
story  is  the  days  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Galen  Albret,  Factor  of  the  great  trading  company, 
has  ordered  a  free  trader,  Ned  Trent,  to  go  <.n 
La  Longue  Traverse,  the  long  perilous  journey 
which,  without  rifle  or  provision,  means  certain 
death.  Trent  has  made  love  to  Virginia,  Albret's 
daughter,  and  has  persuaded  her  to  loan  him  a 
rifle.  The  scene  which  follows  takes  place  just 
after  Virginia  has  given  him  the  rifle  and  has,  as 
she  thinks,  parted  with  him  forever.  Justice  to 
the  author  demands  that  it  be  stated  that  only 
excerpts  have  been  taken  sufficient  to  make  a 
recital. 

Slower  and  slower  her  paddle  dipped,  lower 
and  lower  hung  her  head,  faster  and  faster 
flowed  her  tears.  In  the  bitterness  of  her 
spirit  she  knew  not  what  she  thought  except 
that  she  woUld  give  her  soul  to  see  him  again, 
to  feel  the  touch  of  his  lips  once  more.  He 
had  gone  like  a  phantom,  like  a  dream,  and  the 
mists  of  life  had  closed  about  him,  showing  no 
sign. 

The  canoe  whispered  against  the  soft  clay 
bottom.  The  life  of  the  forest  went  on  as 
though  she  were  not  there.  Virginia, 
drowned  in  grief,  knew  of  none  of  these  things. 
She  was  seeing  again  the  clear  brown  face  of 
the  stranger,  his  curly  brown  hair,  his  steel 
eyes,  and  the  swing  of  his  graceful  figure.  But 
more  fondly  she  saw  him  as  he  swept  his  hat 
to  the  ground  on  discovering  her  by  the  guns, 
as  he  bent  his  impassioned  eyes  on  her  in  the 
dim  lamplight  of  their  first  interview,  as  he 
tossed  his  hat  aloft  in  the  air  when  he  had 
understood  that  she  would  be  in  Quebec. 
She  hugged  the  visions  to  her,  and  wept  over 
them  softly,  for  she  was  now  sure  she  would 
never  see  him  again. 

Then  somehow,  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
comprehended,  it  was  borne  in  on  her  con-, 
sciousness  that  he  was  indeed  near  her,  and 
that  he  was  indeed  calling  her  name.  And 
at  once  she  made  him  out,  standing,  dripping, 
on  the  beach.  A  moment  later  she  was  in 
his  arms. 
•  ''Ah!"  he  cried,  in  gladness;  "you  are  here." 

He  crushed  her  hungrily  to  him,  unmindful 
of  his  wet  clothes,  kissing  her  eyes,  hercheeks, 
her  lips,  her  chin,  even  the  fragment  comer 

^Conjuror's  House.  Stewart  Edward  White.  N.  Y.: 
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of  her  throat  exposed  by  the  collar  of  her  gown. 
She  did  not  struggle. 

"Oh!"  she  murmured,  "my  dear,  my  dear! 
Why  did.  you  come  back?  Why  did  you  come?" 

"Why  did  I  come?"  he  repeated,  passion- 
ately. "Why  did  I  come?  Can  you  ask 
that?  How  could  I j  help  but  come?  You 
must  have  known  I  would  come.  Surely  you 
must  have  known!" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do."  replied  the  girl  softly. 

"And  I  thought  of  course  you  knew.  I 
should  not  have  kissed  you  otherwise." 

"How  could  I  know?"  she  sighed.  "You 
said  nothing,  and,  oh!   I  wanfed  so  to  hear! " 

"You  must  go,"  she  whispered  brokenly, 
at  last.  "I  do  not  want  you  to,  but  you 
must." 

She  smiled  up  at  him  with  trembling  lips 
that  whispered  to  her  soul  that  she  must  be 
brave. 

"Now  go,"  she  nerved  herself  to  say,  re- 
leasing her  hands. 

Her  face  was  raised  bravely  and  steadily 
to  his.  In  the  starlight  it  shone  white  and 
pathetic.  And  her  eyes  were  two  liquid 
wells  of  darkness  in  the  shadow,  and  her  half- 
parted  lips  were  wistful  and  childlike. 

The  man  caught  both  her  hands,  again  look- 
ing down  on  her.  Then  he  answered  her, 
solemnly  and  humbly. 

"Virginia,"  said  he,  "I  am  setting  out  on 
a  perilous  journey.  As  I  deal  with  you,  may 
God  deal  with  me." 

"Ah,  that  is  as  I  like  you,"  she  breathed. 

"Good-by,"  said  he. 

She  raised  her  lips  of  her  own  accord,  and 
he  kissed  them  reverently. 

"Good-by."  she  murmured. 

He  turned  away  with  an  effort  and  ran  down 
the  beach  to  the  canoe. 

"Good-by,  good-by."  she  murmured,  under 
her  breath.  "Ah,  good-by'  I  love  you! 
Oh,  I  do  love  you! " 

Then  suddenly  from  the  bushes  leaped 
dark  figures.  The  still  night  v^sls  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  violent  scuffle — blows — a  fall. 
She  heard  Ned  Trent's  voice  calling  to  her 
from  the  milie. 

"Go  back  at  once!"  he  commanded,  clearly 
and    steadily,     "You    can    do    no    good.     I 


VTCUCU   /\iUXCt    IiaU    UIIUSCU    LU    iiitciiui^cttc-    Ills 

recaptured  prisoner  alone.  He  sat  again  in 
the  arm-chair  of  the  council  room.  The 
place  was  flooded  with  sun.  It  touched  the 
high  lights  of  the  time-darkened,  rough  furni- 
ture, it  picked  out  the  brasses,  it  glorified  the 
whitewashed  walls.  In  its  uncompromising 
illumination  Me-en-gan,  the  bowsman.  stand- 
ing straight  and  tall  and  silent  by  the  door, 
studied  his  master's  face  and  knew  him  to  be 
deeply  angered.  For  Galen  Albret  was  at 
this  moment  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
problem  more  subtle  than  which  his  policy 
had  been  puzzled  in  thirty  years.  It  was 
bad  enough  that,  in  repeated  defiance  of 
his  authority,  this  stranger  should  persist 
in  his  attempt  to  break  the  company's  mo- 
nopoly; it  was  bad  enough  that  he  had,  when 
captured,  borne  himself  with  so  impudent  an 
air  of  assurance;  it  was  bad  enough  that  he 
should  have  made  open  love  to  the  Factor's 
daughter,  should  have  laughed  scornfully  in 
the  Factor's  very  face.  But  now  the  case  had 
become  grave.  In  some  mysterious  manner 
he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  one  of  the 
company's  servants.  Treachery  was  there- 
fore to  be  dealt  with. 

The  rifle  brought  in  by  his  Indians,  to  his 
bewilderment,  he  recognized  not  at  all. 
His  repeated  cross-questionings,  when  they 
touched  on  the  question  of  Ned  Trent's  com- 
panion, got  no  farther  than  the  Cree  wooden 
stolidity.  No,  they  had  seen  no  one,  neither 
presence,  sign,  nor  trail.  But  Galen  Albret, 
versed  in  the  psychology  of  his  savage  allies, 
knew  they  lied.  Now,  his  heavy  revolver  at 
his  right  hand,  he  interviewed  Ned  Trent, 
alone,  except  for  the  Indian  by  the  portal. 

Swiftly,  like  the  play  of  rapiers,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  broke  across  the  still  room. 

"You  had  aid,"  the  Factor  asserted,  posi- 
tively. 

"You  think  so?" 

**  My  Indians  say  you  were  alone.  But  where 
did  you  get  this  rifle?" 

"I  stole  it." 

"You  were  alone?" 

Ned  Trent  paused  for  a  barely  appreciable 
instant.  It  was  not  possible  that  the  Indians 
had  failed  to  establish  the  girl's  presence,  and 
he  feared  a  trap.  Then  he  caught  the  express- 
ive eye  of  Me-en-gan  at  the  door.  Evidently 
Virginia  had  friends. 

"I  was  alone,"  he  repeated,  confidently. 


mc!      Dursi  ouL  xne  racior. 

Ned  Trent  was  silent. 

"If  you'll  tell  me  the  name  of  that  man  I'll 
let  you  go  free.  I'll  give  you  a  permit  to  trade 
in  the  country.  It  touches  my  authority— my 
discipline.  The  affair  becomes  a  precedent. 
It  is  vital." 

Ned  Trent  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  bay  and 
hummed  a  little  air,  half  turning  his  shoulder 
to  the  older  man. 

The  latter's  face  blazed  with  suppressed  fur}-. 
Twice  his  hand  rested  almost  convulsively  on 
the  butt  of  his  heavy  revolver. 

"This  is  the  last  chance  I  shall  give  you. 
Speak  at  this  instant,  or  accept  the  conse- 
quences!" 

Ned  Trent  turned  sharply,  as  though  break- 
ing a  thread  that  bound  him  to  the  distant 
prospect  beyond  the  window.  For  an  instant 
he  stared  enigmatically  at  his  opponent.  Then 
in  the  sweetest  tones,  "Oh,  go  to  the  devil!" 
said  he,  and  began  to  walk  deliberately  toward 
the  older  man. 

Galen  Albret  again  laid  hand  on  his  re- 
volver.    "  Come  no  nearer,"  he  commanded. 

But  ten  feet  separated  the  two  men.  Galen 
Albret  leveled  the  revolver.  Ned  Trent,  watch 
ful,  prepared  to  spring.  Me-en-gan,  near  the 
foot  of  the  table,  gathered  himself  for  attack. 

Then  suddenly  the  free  trader  relaxed  his 
muscles,  straightened  his  back,  and  returned 
deliberately  to  the  window.  Facing  about  in 
astonishment  to  discover  the  reason  forthiij 
sudden  change  of  decision,  the  other  two  men 
looked  into  the  face  of  Virginia  Albret,  stand 
ing  in  the  doorway  of  the  other  room. 

"Father! "she  cried. 

"Virginia,"  he  commanded,  in  deliberate, 
stem  tones  of  authority,  "leave  the  roorc 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  and  1 
do  not  desire  your  interference." 

Virginia  stepped  bravely  beyond  the  portals, 
and  stopped.  Her  fingers  were  nervously  in 
terlocked,  her  lip  trembled,  in  her  cheeks  the 
color  came  and  went,  but  her  eyes  met  her 
father's,  unfaltering. 

"  I  have  more  to  do  with  it  than  you  think, 
she  replied. 

Instantly  Ned  Trent  was  at  the  table.  "I 
really  think  this  has  gone  far  enough,"  he  inter 
posed.  "  We  have  had  our  interview  and  come 
to  a  decision.  Miss  Albret  must  not  be  per 
mitted  to  exaggerate  a  slight  sentiment  of  pity 
into  an  interest  in  my  affairs.      If  she  knew 


looked  at  her  appealingly  across  the  Factor's 

shoulder. 
But  the  Factor  s  suspicions  were  aroused. 
"There  is  something  in  this,**  he  decided. 

"I  think  you  may  stay,  Virginia/* 
"You  are  right,"  broke  in  the  young  man, 

desperately.  "There  is  something  in  it.  Miss 
Albret  knows  who  gave  me 
the  rifle,  and  she  was  about 
to  inform  you  of  his  identity. 
There  is  no  need  in  subject- 
ing her  to  that  distasteful 
ordeal.  I  am  now  ready  to 
confess  to  you.  I  heg  you 
^11  ask  her  to  leave  the 
room." 

"Virginia,  this  is  true?'* 
His  heavy,  dead  voice  rum- 
bled through  his  beard.  "You 
know  who  aided  this  man?  ** 

Ned  Trent  mutely  appealed 
to  her;  her  glance  answered 
his. 

"Yes,  father,"  she  replied. 

"Who?" 

"I  did." 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the 
•oom.  Galen  Albret  s  expres- 
aon  and  attitude  did  not 
'hange. 

"You?"  he  muttered, 
luestioQingly. 

"I,"  she  repeated. 

Another  silence  fell. 

"Why?"  he  asked,  at  last. 

"Because  it  was  an  unjust 
hing.  Because  we  could  not 
^k  of  taking  a  life  in  that 
^ay,  without  some  reason 
)rit." 

"Why?"  he  persisted,  tak- 
ig  no  account  of  her  reply. 
Virginia  let  her  gaze  slowly 
'^t  on  the  free  trader,  and 
-r  eyes  filled  with  a  world 
tenderness  and  trust. 
"Because  I  love  him," said 
e,  softly. 

After  an  instant  Galen  Albret  turned  slowly 
s  massive  head  and  looked  at  her.  He  made 
>  other  movement,  yet  she*  staggered  back  as 
o«?h  she  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the 
est. 

"Father!"  she  gasped. 

"You— you   love   him!"    he   cried.     You— 


^SHE 


iiic!  xou  nave  aarea — aareu — ucii^  uiic»u 
which  my  whole  life  has  affirmed!  My  own 
flesh  and  blood — when  I  thought  the  nearest 
mHis  of  them  all  more  loyal!  You  love  this 
man — this  man  who  has  insulted  me,  mocked 
me!  You.  have  taken  his  part  against  me  I 
You  have  deliberately  placed  yourself  in  the 
class  of  those  I  would  hang  for  such  an  offense! 
If  you  were  not  my  daughter 
I  would  hang  you.  Hang  my 
own  child!"  Suddenly  his 
rage  flared.  "  You  little  fooll 
Do  you  dare  set  your  judg- 
ment against  mine?  Do  you 
dare  interfere  where  I  think 
well?  Do  you  dare  deny  my 
will?  By  the  eternal,  I'll 
show  you,  old  as  you  are,  that 
you  have  still  a  father!  Get 
to  your  room!  Out  of  my 
sight!"  He  took  two  steps 
forward,  and  so  his  eye  fell 
on  Ned  Trent. 

"Very  well,  sir,*'  said  the 
Factor,  curtly,  at  last.  "  Your 
time  is  over.  I  find  it  un- 
necessary to  hang  you.  You 
will  start  on  your  Longue 
Traverse  to-day." 

"Oh!"  cried  Virginia,  in  a 
low  voice  of  agony,  and  flut- 
tered to  her  lover's  side. 

"Hush!  hush!"  he  soothed 
her.     "There  is  a  chance." 

"You  think  so?"  broke 
in  Galen  Albret.  harshly. 

"  You  are  going  to  do  this 
thing,  father,"  appealed  Vir- 
ginia, "after  what  I  have 
told  you?" 

"My  mind  is  made  up." 
"I  shall  not  survive  him, 
father!"  she  threatened,  in  a 
low  voice.  Then,  as  the  Fac- 
tor did  not  respond,  **Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
intend  to  survive  him." 
*  •  Silence !  silence !  silence ! ' ' 
cried  Galen  Albret,  in  a  crescendo  outburst. 
"Silence!  I  will  not  be  gainsaid!  You  have 
made  your  choice!  You  are  no  longer  a 
daughter  of  mine!" 

"Father,"  she  pleaded,  "you  are  not  your- 
self. This  has  been  very  trying  to  you.  To- 
morrow you  will  be  sorry.  But  then  it  will 
be  too  late.     Think,  while  there  is  yet  time. 


SMILED    UP    AT    HIM    WITH 
TREMBLING    LIPS. 


told  me  he  was  a  man  of  mtelHgence  and 
daring — a  gentleman:  and  surely,  though  he 
has  been  hasty,  he  has  acted  with  ^  brave 
spirit  through  it  all.  See,  he  will  promise  you 
to  go  away  quietly,  to  say  nothing  of  all  this, 
never  to  come  into  this  country  again  without 
your  permission.  He  will  do  this  if  I  ask  him, 
for  he  loves  me.  Look  at  me,  father.  Are 
you  going  to  treat  your  little  girl  so — your 
Virginia?  You  have  never  refused  me  any- 
thing before.  And  this  is  the  greatest  thin^ 
in  all  my  life. 

Galen  Albret  snarled 
like  a  wild  beast. 
throwing  aside  the  girl, 
as  he  did  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  sit- 
ting. Ned  Trent  caught 
her,  reeling,  in  his  arms. 

For/  as  is^  often  the 
case  with  passionate  but 
strong  tem  per  amen  ts , 
though  Hihe^J^ actor  had 
attained  a  'certain  calm 
of  control  ^the  turmoil  of 
his  deeper'  anger  had  not 
been  in  the  least  stilled. 
Over\  t  a  crust  of  deter- 
mination had  formed — 
t  h  e J  determ  inatton  t  o 
make'^  an  end  by  the 
directest'''means'  ^  in  his 
autocratic  power  of  this 
galling  opposition. 

The  girls  pleading,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  him, 
had  in  reality  but  stirred 
his  fury   the   more  pro- 
foundly.    It  had  added 
a  new  fuel'element  to  the 
fire.     Hereto'fore    his 
consciousness    had    felt 
merely  the  thwarting  of 
his  pride,  his  authority, 
his  right  to  loyalty.  Now 
his    daughter's    entreaty 
him  the  bitter  realisation 
attained  on  another  side — that  of  his  family 
affection. 

This  man  had  also  killed  for  him  his  only 
child.  For  the  child  had  renounced  him,  had 
thrust  him  outside  herself  into  the  lonely  and 
ruined  temple  of  his  pride.  At  the  first 
^bought  his  face  twisted  with  emotions,  then 

rdened  to  cold  malice. 


I    HAVB    MORE   TO    DO    WITH    IT    TKaN    VOU 

think/*  sub  replied 


brought    home    to 
that  he  had  been 


unnatural  child !  An  ingrate !  One  who  tti 
from  me  so  lightly!'  He  laughed  bitta 
eyeing  her  with  chilling  scnitiny. 

**You  dare  recall  my  love  for  you!**  9 
denly  he  stood  upright,  leveling  a  heavy*  tfi 
bling  arm  at  her.  *'You  think  an  appea 
my  love  will  save  him  I     Fool!" 

Virginia's  breath  caught  in  her  throat, 
straightened,   clutched   the   neckband  of 
gown.     Then   her  head   fell   slowly  forwi 
She  had  fainted  in  her  lover's  arms* 

They  stood  exa< 
so  for  an  appreciai 
interval,  bewildered 
the  suddenness  d  1 
outcome ;  Galen  Albii 
hand  outstretched  isi 
nunciatian;  the  gid 
a  broken  lily,  supper 
in  the  young  roan's  an 
he  searching  her  face] 
sionately  for  a  sign 
life;  Me-en-gan,  stri 
and  sorrowful,  ag^wfl 
the  door. 

Then  the  old  ml 
arm  dropped  sloi 
His  gaxe  wavered, 
lines  of  his  face  relai 
Twice  he  made  an 
fort  to  turn  away. 
at  once  his  stubb 
spirit  broke. 

He  uttered  a  cry  \ 
sprang  forward  to  im 
the  unconsciotis  ft 
hungrily  into  His  1 
clasp,  searching  ihc  I 
face,  muttering  fl 
herent  things. 

'' Quick  !^'     he 
aloud,       the 
sounds  jostling 
other     in     his     rt* 
"GetWishkobuii,qjA 

Ned  Trent  looked  at  him  with  steady 
his  arms  folded. 

^'Ah!*'  he  dropped  distinctly  in  delib# 
monosyllables  across  the  surcharged  «^ 
phere  of  the  scene. 

'*So  it  seems  you  have  foujjd  your  I 
my  friend!'* 

Galen  Albret  glared  wildly  at  him  oi 
girl's  fair  head. 

'*She  is  my  daughter/'  he  imimb!< 


i 


=By  JosepH    Elkinton^ 


The  following  exocspts  are  taken  from  Joseph 
Elkinton's  sympathetic  and  trustworthy  story  *  of 
the  DottkhobOTB.  Mr.  Elkinton's  book  is  written 
with  the  charm  of  intimacy  and  in  the  spirit  of  truth. 
In  view  of  the  many  erroneous  statements  noade 
about  this  sect,  it  might  be  considered  in  thejight 
of  a  guide  and  a  text. 

Many  dissenters  from  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  have  been  exiled  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Siberia  within  the  past  century  because  of  their 
religious  views.  ^Among  these  the  Doukhobors, 
or  Spirit- Wrestlers,  claim  the  special  interest 
and  sympathy  of  all  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-resistance.     Primarily  the  history 
of  the    Douk- 
hobors is  an  ap- 
peal   for     the 
Christian  princi- 
ple of  peace,   a 
principle    uni- 
versal in  its  ap- 
pHcation,  and 
sorely  needed  by 
the  world  to-day. 
The  Doukhobors 
at  this  moment 
stand   forth  to 
the  public  mind 
as    representing 
this  principle. 
Ind*;ed,     these 
patient  sufferers 
bave  adopted  for 
themselves    the 
name    of    "The 
Christian     Com- 
munity of     the 
Universal  Broth- 
erhood."    based 
upon    Christ's    command    to    love    all    men. 
The  name  Doukhobor    (k    almost    silent,  and 
accent  on  last  syllable)  has  come  to  designate 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  originally  given  in  derision. 
This    name    has    followed    these     dissenters 
from  the   Orthodox    Russian    Church     since 
1785.     It   was   intended   at    first    to    distin- 
guish them  from  those  dissenters  who  espe- 
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dally  objected  to  the  use  and  worship  of  tcons, 
or  images,  and  who  became  known  as  Icono- 
bors.  A  Doukhobor  (Spirit  Wrestler)  was 
looked  upon  as  one  who  wrestled  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereas  the  Doukhobors  them- 
selves turned  it  into  another  meaning,  and  said 
it  conveyed  equally  well  the  idea  of  wrestling 
by  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  with  carnal 
weapons. 

A  century  ago  many  of  them  were  settled  in 
a  province  of  the  Crimea,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Russia  by  desert  steppes  But  this 
settlement  was  ruthlessly  broken  up  about  1842, 

and  they  were 
forcibly  trans- 
ported to  the 
Caucasus,  and 
eventually  scat- 
tered among 
Georgians,  Ar- 
menians, Circas- 
sians, Tartars 
etc.,  without, 
however,  de- 
stroying their  in- 
ternal organiza- 
tion— an  indi- 
vidual theocratic 
community, 
living  its  own 
life  and  paying 
tribute  only  to 
the  Czar.  Thus 
surrounded,  they 
formed  them- 
selves into  a 
kingdom  of  peas- 
ants, while  the 
weaknesses,  corruptions  and  negligence  of 
the  Caucasian  administration  only  strength- 
ened the  Doukhobors  in  their  own  opinions. 
The  loftiness  of  their  moral  opinions,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  negation  of 
violence,  their  power  to  endure,  their  sober 
and  laborious  life,  proved  to  them  a  veritable 
** shield  of  faith,"  and  gave  them  the  esteem 
of  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighties  two  parties 
unhappily  divided  the  ranks  of  'their  Brother- 
hood— one   willing   to   compromise    with  the 
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government  about  military  service,  while  the 
other  grew  still  more  severe  in  its  regulations. 
The  second  was  much  in  the  majority  (eight 
thousand  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  thousand), 
and  this  larger  party  adopted  three  new  prin- 
ciples, having,  it  is  true,  connection  with  their 
ancient  doctrine,  but  which,  until  then,  had 
not  been  completely  formulated.  These  three 
principles  are  Internationalism,  Communism 
and  Vegetarianism. 

The  new  movement  had  been  conducted 
largely  by  Peter  Verigin,  their  youthful  leader, 
and  some  other  men  who  enjoyed  the  unlim- 
ited confidence  of  their  party.  In  1886  the 
Russian  Government  snatched  these  chiefs 
from  the  midst  of  their  brethren  and  deported 
them  to  a  place  of  exile  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
But  the  seed  which  they  had  sown  could  not 
be  so  easily  removed,  and  the  movement  con- 
tinued to  go  forward.  In  the  course  of  ten 
years  the  Russian  Government  made  a  yet 
more  determined  effort  to  get  rid  of  these  per- 
sistent dissenters.  But  to  destroy  thousands  of 
such  stalwart  men  and  women  was  not  easier 
than  to  hide  "a  city  set  upon  the  mountain 
top.  * '  However,  their  condition  was  pitiable  in 
the  extreme  when  Count  Tolstoi  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  England  came  to  their 
relief  by  raising  funds  for  their  emigration  to 
Canada. 

The  untiring  devotion  of  my  father,  Joseph 
S.  Elkinton,  to  these  Russian  peasants,  has 
stimulated  my  interest  in  them  since  their 
arrival  in  America.  During  the  summer  of 
1902  I  visited  several  of  their  villages  in  the 
Prince  Albert  and  Yorkton  colonies,  and  came 
to  know  the  people  and  their  surroundings 
quite  intimately. 

Much  has  been  published  of  late  that  greatly 
misrepresents  the  majority  of  their  commu- 
nities. Several  hundred  of  the  Yorkton  colo- 
nists,  who   number    5,500    in   all,    have   been 


deluded  by  a  religious  fanatic — not  originally 
of  their  communion — who  has  posed  as  a 
prophet,  and  has  taught  that  the  use  of 
animals  as  beasts  of  burden  is  imscriptural. 
and  that  Jesus  wotdd  soon  come  again  in 
person. 

As  there  were  only  285  cows,  120  horses  and 
95  sheep  liberated  by  the  Doukhobors.  and  sold 
by  government  agents  to  prevent  irresponsible 
persons  from  captiuing  them,  it  is  evident  that 
no  Considerable  part  of  the  forty-seven  villages 
near  Yorkton  were  involved  in  this  craze. 
Each  village  has  a  hundred  or  more  cattle: 
and  the  Doukhobors  bought  back  all  these 
liberated  animals  at  the  sale. 

The  pilgrimage  was  a  more  serious  affair,  an: 
was  happily  brought  to  an  end  by  the  govern- 
ment officials  before  there  were  many  fatalities 
from  exposure.  Several  hundred  men,  won-.en 
and  children  marched  thirty  or  forty  miles  tc 
Yorkton  '*in  search  of  Jesus.**  The  women 
and  children  were  detained  by  the  authorities 
at  that  place,  being  housed  and  fed  by  the 
English-speaking  residents,  while  the  men 
went  on  to  Minnedosa,  some  150  miles  toward 
Winnipeg.  Here  they  were  put  upon  a  special 
train  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immigratior.. 
Frank  Pedley,  and  Colonization  Agent  Charles 
Spiers,  taken  back  to  Yorkton,  and  so  retumei 
to  their  homes. 

This  excitement  has  brought  the  whc»lt 
Brotherhood  into  discredit  in  the  view  of  those 
who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  their 
many  sterling  qualities,  but  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  its  liberal  policy,  and  the 
humane  action  of  its  officials  throughout  these 
disturbing  outbreaks  has  been  most  commend- 
able. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Rosthem  we  wi^r? 
met  by  Michael  Sherbinin,  and  Nurse  Boyle 
The  former  is  a  Russian  nobleman,  who  ha..- 
cast  in  his  lot  among  the  Doukhobors.  anc  > 
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At  another  time  five  yotmg  mothers  were 
grouped  in  front  of  one  of  these  ovens.  The 
bonnets  of  these  babies  were  quite  elaborate, 
and  their  eyes  very  bright. 

When  we  reached  the  village  of  Gorelofka, 
Savili  Feodorevitch  Choodyakov  and  his 
brothers,  with  their  kind  mother,  were  ready 
to  give  us  a  warm  welcome,  and  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  how  all  the  good  people  of  this 
village  entertained  us  with  royal  hospitality. 
They  also  bestowed  presents  of  clothes  upon 
me. 

A  widow  of  seventy  years  came  to  me 
with  her  marriage  scarf,  saying  that  she  would 
presently  die,  and  as  her  children  were  either 
dead  or  too  far  away  to  give  them  this  sacred 
emblem  of  her  marriage,  she  wished 
to  bestow  it  upon  me,  as  otherwise 
it  would  go  into  her  coffin.  The 
scarf  is  made  of  Russian  crash, 
about  two  yards  long,  and  has 
several  bands  of  silk  of  various 
colors  below  a  section  of  conventional 
design.  Each  wonmn  is  presented 
with  one  of  these  when  she  marries. 
They  had  shortly  before  given  me  a 
new  coat  and  sacred  sash,  such  as 
is  worn  during  their  sunrise  service. 
The  cap  (fedora)  is  made  of  a  short, 
curly  lambskin,  and  came  from  the 
Caucasus. 

When  about  to  leave  this  colony, 
I  found  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Doukhobor  girls  could  talk  English 
quite  well,  and  so  we  had  some 
conversation  about  their  coming 
home   mth  me  as  domestic  helpers. 


some  time,  the  yotmger  of  the  two 
thought  she  was  willing  to  cx)me, 
while  the  elder  hesitated  for  fear 
she  "would  not  get  back  in  time 
to  get  married."  I  asked  her  how 
old  she  was,  and  she  replied  that 
she  was  sixteen.  The  younger  was 
thirteen.  The  men  and  women 
generally  marry  when  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age. 

After  a  week  spent  most  pleas- 
antly, barring  the  mosquitoes,  in 
this  colony  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  we  returned  to  Winnipeg 
via  Regina,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Yorkton  settlement,  which  consists 
of  forty-seven  villages,  situated 
from  thirty  to  ninety  miles  distant  from  that 
town. 

About  this  time  we  saw  several  men  and 
boys  drawing  a  loaded  wagon,  and  as  they 
drew  near  I  asked  one  of  them,  through  the 
interpreter,  why  they  did  not  use  horses.  His 
reply  was  very  candid,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  (Rom.  8:  19,  22):  "The  whole  crea- 
tion waiteth  and  groaneth  even  until  now  iot 
the  manifestation  of  (mercy  on  the  part  of)  the 
sons  of  God."  I  remonstrated  that  the 
Apostle  was  not  writing  about  horses,  but  of  a 
spiritual  bondage  which  our  unregenerate  wills 
inflicted  upon  "the  better  part"  in  our  own 
souls.  He  wished  to  include  the  animal  crea- 
tion as  "sons  of  God." 
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When  the  vanguard  of  the  Doukhobor  emi- 
g^ration  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there 
were  not  wanting  critics  who  could  see  in  the 
movement  only  an  influx  of  paupers.     In  truth . 
the    Doukhobors   arrived   in    Canada   almost 
utterly  destitute  of  material  wealth.     Their 
transportation  from  Russia  had  absorbed  what- 
ever slight  resources  they  had  previously  pos- 
sessed, and  even  then  had  only  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  help  they  had  received  from  the 
Society  of   Friends.     The  Canadian   Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  help  them  in  securing  trans- 
portation to  their  new  prairie  homes,  and  in 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life  after  they  got 
there ;  and  many 
times    since    its 
watchful  official  s 
have    stood   be- 
tween     their 
wards  and  abso- 
lute starvation. 
The    men    of 
each  commtmity 
were  called  upon 
to  hire  them- 
selves   out    as 
farm    laborers 
and  railway  nav- 
vies.     The    dis- 
tances  in  the 
West    are  enor- 
mous,  and    it 
meant    simply 
the  exodus  of  the 
men    from    the 
villages,  and  an 
absence  that  was 
to  be  counted 
by    weeks    or 
months.     Then, 
too,  in  a  village 
of    perhaps    a 
hundred    and 
twenty    souls 
they  might  have 
a  yoke  of  oxen  or  one  pair  of  horses,  and  these 
were  to  plow,  and  carry  lumber  for  the  frames 
of  houses,  and,  more  than  all,  transport  flour 
from  a  great  distance  to  feed  the  community. 
The  question  was  a  grave  one,   winter  comes 
quickly  in  these  latitudes.     But  the  question 
was  answered  by  the  women,  who  turned  to, 
helped  the  few  men  left  in  the  village  to  build 
the  houses,  and  not  only  trod  the  mortar  and 
used  their  hands  as  trowels,  but  carted  the 
logs,  drawing  them  Cor  miles  with  the  aid  of 
two  simple  little  wooden  wheels,  which  were 
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no  bigger  than  those  of  a  child's  go-cart.  The 
earth  for  the  mortar  was  carried  on  their  backs 
in  baskets  woven  of  willow  or  in  huge  platters^ 
hewn  out  of  logs;  the  water  was  carried  at' 
times  for  half  a  mile  in  two  buckets  hewn,  like 
platters,  out  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  hung  at  the 
end  of  a  long  sapling.  A  deep  trench  was  dug, 
and  by  the  edge  sat  a  score  of  women  less  strong 
than  their  Spartan  sisters,  chopping  with  a 
rude  hatchet  hay  or  grass  to  mix  w'th  the 
water  in  the  trench  or  pit.  Bucket,  after 
bucket  of  water  was  poured  in  from  the  primi- 
tive wooden  pails,  while  six  women  with  skirts 
kilted  up  nearly  to  their  waists  trod  the  mortar 

until  it  was  as 
smooth  as  paste. 
Another  gang  of 
women  carried  it 
in  the  wooden 
troughs  to  the 
houses,  where  six 
or  eight  others 
plastered  the 
logs  both  inside 
and  out  with  the 
cold  clay  paste. 

The  Dominion 
Government  set 
abide  some  270,- 
480  acres  of 
prairie  land  for 
the  7,361  Douk- 
hobors (1,500 
of  these  were 
men)  who  had 
taken  refuge 
within  its  juris- 
diction. The 
larger  part  oi 
this  tract  was 
located  near  the 
junction  of  Mani- 
toba and  the 
Northwest  Ter- 
ritories of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Assiniboia,  some  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Yorkton.  The  most  western 
settlement,  on  Duck  Lake,  is  separated  by 
300  miles  from  the  former,  and  has  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  villages. 

The  Doukhobors  are  a  gentle,  kind  people, 
grateful  for  any  little  kindnesses  shown  them, 
and  they  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
for  them  here.  These  people  have  been  tried 
in  the  fire  and  not  found  wanting.  These 
simple,  tmlettered  peasants  can  teach  us  lessons 
of  heroic  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth. 
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across  the  yellow  stream  and  into  the  forest 
beyond.  "Allah!  Allah!*'  mutter  the  ma- 
houts, invoking  luck,  but  cautiously,  for  the 
order  is  silence.  Even  the  garrulous  coolie 
ranks  are  still.  The  rear  guard  of  Mohamme- 
dan riflemen  tramps  like  a  sullen  clump  of 
warriors  to  a  surprise. 

They  have  not  traveled  far  into  the  forest 
when  the  van  elephant  stops  with  raised  trunk. 
The  long  line  shuffles  to  a  halt.  There  is  a 
little,  naked  creature  gliding  from  between  the 
trees  ahead,  grinning 
and  ducking  servilely 
before  Petersen's  how- 
dah.  Dennis,  Nur  Ali, 
the  master-tracker, 
hurry  up,  as  the  little 
man  points  with  ex- 
travagant simian 
gesture.  The  wild 
herd  is  not  a  mile 
ahead. 

Petersen  swings  to 
the  ground.  The 
watchful  mahouts 
make  their  mounts 
kneel,  and  the  always- 
weary  coolie  column 
sinks  into  the  grass. 
Men  and  beasts  form 
a  sun-splashed  pic- 
ture like  a  bit  out  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  or 
the  Bible:  a  caravan 
resting  in  the  forest; 
a  treasure  train :  any- 
thing  of  the  past 
sufficiently  bizarre 
and  wonderful.  They 
rest  for  a  moment 
only,  while  the  leaders 
talk,  and  the  Benga- 
lese,  trotting  back, 
prod  the  beaters  to 
their  feet  and  number 
them  off  into  twin 
dingy  herds,  one  under  Dennis  and  Nur  Ali  and 
one  under  Petersen  and  his  head  tracker. 
The  war  against  the  wild  herd  begins  in 
earnest  now. 

Baldly,  this  is  the  way  these  men  will  work: 
The  Chittagong  beaters  must  surround  the 
herd  stealthily,  each  of  the  two  parties  making 
a  wide,  semi-circular  detour,  dropping  two  men 
every  fifty  feet.  When  the  divisions  meet 
beyond  the  game,  there  will  be  a  ring,  round 
about,  of  coolies  posted  within  shouting  dis- 
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tance  of  each  other.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  ring 
to  hem  the  herd  in  for  days  by  gunfire,  and 
gong-beating  and  flames  at  night.  Meanwhile^ 
a  great  log  stockade  is  to  be  built.  Then  the 
wild  herd  is  to  be  driven  into  it,  with  how  much 
craft  and  chance  of  failure  only  an  elephant 
catcher  knows.     Once  in,  the  game  is  won. 

But  now  the  game  is  only  begun.     Petersen 

has  swung  his  detour  party  westward  into  the 

jungle,  the  trackers  crawling  along  in  the  lead, 

himself  following  the  coolie  column.     Behind 

him  the  tall  turban  of 

Nur  Ali  and  Dennis* 

sun   hat    are    flitting 

out    of    sight    in    the 

opposite  direction. 

The  kneeling  ele- 
phants are  hardly  be- 
yond eyeshot  when 
Petersen  taps  the  two 
last  coolies  with  his 
bamboo  stick.  At 
once  they  drop  back 
and  sink  into  the 
jungle  grass.  Fifty 
yards  farther  on  two 
more  fall  out,  the 
march  never  slacken- 
ing.  They  are  the 
first  posts  of  the 
circle  that  is  to  be 
made  about  the  herd. 
Such  isolate'd 
clumps  of  men  in  the 
dense  forest  would 
seem  alarmingly  futile 
to  the  outsider.  As 
they  are  left  behind 
the  beaters  are  lost  to 
sight  almost  at  once. 
But  as  they  drop  back 
these  men  run  up  a 
thin  fence  of  wattled 
bamboo  all  along  their 
line.  By  the  time  the 
two  parties  have  met, 
there  will  be  a  fiimsy  in-curving  barrier  all 
about  the  circle.  To  be  siire,  a  half-grown 
elephant  could  drive  through  this  as  a  man 
could  break  through  a  paper  screen,  yet  just 
now  the  wattle  is  as  effective  as  a  log  stock- 
ade.    For  this  reason: 

If  the  herd  wanders  toward  this  barrier  at 
any  point  it  will  be  met  by  the  startling  din  of 
gongs  and  firearms  and  bowlings,  rising  from 
behind  the  unnatural,  traplike  wattle.  Be- 
cause elephants  are  the  most  suspicious,  nearly 
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superstitious,  of  animals,  they  will  draw  back. 
They  will  not  understand  the  strange  thinge 
that  have  come  into  their  jungle,  and  will  be 
afraid — a  ring  of  fear  holding  them  safely  when 
a  realization  of  their  strength  might  free  them 
at  one  wild  rush. 

Hot  and  tired  the  column  pushes  under 
low  branches  and  looped  creepers  leaping 
boulders  and  rotting  tree-trunks,  passing 
round  tall  cane  thickets,  gorgeous  with 
waxen  berries.  Everywhere  the  heavy 
jungle  presses  in»  opening  reluctantly  ahead 
for  the  slim  column — closing  quickly  behind 
it.  Birds  flap  up  from  thorn  bush.  Unseen 
animals  make  little,  stealthy  noises  of  re- 
treat. Somewhere  on  Petersen's  right  hand 
the  game  should  be,  but  there  is  no  sound 
or  Sight  of  it.  The  sun  does  not  cast  shadows 
in  these  dark  forests;  only  by  his  compass 
can  he  tell  that  the  depleted  column  has 
twined  from  west  to  northeast.  The  trackers 
flipping  along  ahead,  never  err. 

Suddenly  the  handful  of  beaters  still  in  line 
chatter  with  satisfaction.  Ahead,  under  trees 
to  the  right,  squat  a  little  clump  of  Bengalese. 
Nur  Ali  and  Dennis  are  there,  and  the  circle 
is  complete, 

Together  they  turn  back  now,  as  noisily 
as  they  like,  smoking  happily.  Skirting  the 
beaters^  posts,  with  their  little  fence  ot 
^een  bamboo  and  twigs  running  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  their  guards  on  watch,  puffing 
at  their  odorous  chillnms,  they  come  at  length 
to  the  elephants  again.  Dennis  and  Nur 
All  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  herd — ^a 
bare  glimpse,  beyond  many  trees,  of  a  moving 
•mass  in  a  far-off  clearing. 


which  the  herd  is  finally  to  be  driven.    Tk 
Dacca  men  bring  out  many  rope«;  and 
and  saws  and  sledges  from  the  packs, 
Sahibs  look  to  proper  trees,  and  the  ta\ 
tracker    looks    to    his    undermen. 
sends  word  to  the  coolie  overseers  aboi 
circle  to  draw  one  man  from  each  post 
at  daybreak,  and  to  send  them  in  for 
hewing  and  rope*making.     The  tenU 
packed  forward  from  the  river,  for 
Sahib  sleeps  by  his  work.     And  in  s; 
fever  of  the  gamCi  there  is  little  insomi 
tho  jungle. 

In  the  growing  darkness  through 
Jungles,  fires  ring  the  wild  herd — flames  XtA 
with  bamboo  that  explodes  with  the  rackel 
and  sparks  of  fireworks.  For  the  beaten 
know  the  price  they  pay  if  they  sleep an<3 
the  herd  slips  through.  The  smoke.  risiii( 
from  wet  leaves,  drifts  among  the  treei  a 
though  the  hill  folk  had  started  their  fil 
grass-buming.  And  the  wild  herd  movsii 
anxiously  here  and  there,  shrinks  back  fft»l 
a  lurid,  noisy  barrier  whose  like  has  ntvt 
troubled  its  jungle  before. 

For  two  days  they  have  slaved  from  stin 
rise  to  sunset  building  the  keddah.  and  i 
noon  on  the  th*rd  day  it  is  done.  It  stan^ 
just  inside  the  southern  edge  of  the  beater 
great  circle,  ready  for  the  herd.  It  is  a  tei 
foot  high  stockade  of,  massive,  closely  plant* 
logs  lashed  with  jungle  rope — a  ditch  with 
and  a  bristle  of  braces  without;  perhsf 
there  is  an  acre  and  a  half  of  roughly  clean 
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he  is  distiirbed.  But  the  rest  come  pushing 
after  him,  for  the  beaters  are  at  their  ver>^ 
heels.  With  a  shake  of  his  head  the  leader 
moves^how  slowly  t^ — under  the  hidden  gate 
and  into  the  keddah. 

The  wild  herd  rumbles  through  after  him, 
a  crowding  avalanche  of  great  diisty  backs 
and  swinging  trunks.  Behind  them  are  the 
smoke  of  the  riflemen  and  the  jumping  figures 
of  the  beaters.     The  last  beast  is  through. 

Petersen  sidings  the  ax  high.  A  snap;  a 
rush  overhead:  a  reverberdting  crash.  The 
great  gate  falls  and  the  herd  is  safe  and  fast. 

At  once  the  jungle  resounds  with  a  roar  of 
triumph  that  shakes  the  air.  Here  come 
the  beaters,  leaping  from  the  brush  by  scores, 
howling,  capering  and  clambering  up  the 
supports  of  the  palisade,  lining  the  rim  with 
a  half-era 2y.  clamoring  mob.  The  riHemen 
are  whirling  their  guns  and  shooting  salvos 
recklessly.  The  mahouts  are  driving  their 
trumpeting  beasts  forward  from  hiding. 
The  Bengalese  are  hugging  the  sahibs*  knees, 
and  Nut  AH,  from  the  top  of  the  gate»  shouts 
down  his  salaams  with  extravagant  grins. 
It  is  a  tremendous,  riotous  success. 

The  trapped  herd  realiises  its  defeat  now 
and  huddles  tremblingly  to  the  middle  of 
the  keddah.  It  is  badly  frightened  by  the 
riot  and  gunpowder  smoke  about  it;  before 
its  leader  finds  his  head  the  elephant  catchers 
must  act,  and  Petersen  has  already  called 
for  the  tame  elephants.  The  gate  creaks  up 
again  and  there  they  come,  shuffling  into  this 
jungle  amphitheater,  itching  for  combat. 
Their  mahouts  yell  happily  behind  their 
ears:  the  Bengalese  noosers.  with  ^eat  loops 
of  cable,  cling  to  their  girths,  aback.  Now 
the  tying  up  begins. 

The  attack  by  the  tame  beasts  is  stidden, 
rough    and    disconcerting.     They    have    been 


irenzy  with  system.  Working  m  pairs,  they 
dive  at  the  huddled  herd  to  break  it  tip,  to 
single  out  solitary  victims  and  hold  ihm 
while  they  are  being  tied. 

Here  are  two  tame  elephants  that  bate 
got  one  big,  terrified  beast  between  them* 
I'hey  shunt  him  dexterously  from  his  i^ 
lows  and  wed^e  him  against  a  tree,  one  m 
each  side  of  him.  The  noosers  slip  down 
their  tails,  and  while  the  beasts  with  bknt«d 
tusks  jolt  the  breath  out  of  their  captivi, 
the  men  with  trailing  ropes  dodge  bra^'dy 
among  the  massive,  scuffling  feet.  Whik 
one  may  write  it^  loops  are  about  the  ^ik 
one*s  hind  legs  and  fast  to  the  tree  Inmir, 
At  once  the  trained  beasts  draw  apart,  tbei 
mahouts  daj^hing  dust  derisively  mU)  tlK 
amazed,  enraged  prisoner's  weeping  ey« 
Leaving  him  to  strain  and  bellow  fv  '^^ 

noosers  raotmt;  the  mahouts  drive  j 

the  mel^  for  another. 

Petersen  has  riddec  into  the  ruck  on  his  n< 
ing  elephant,  Nur  AU,  afoot,  is  dodging  aboil 
with  the  Bengalese,  roaring  orders  or  skippil^ 
the  shelter  coolly  at  the  charge  of  a  i?ald  A 
phant  whose  calf  he  has  lassoed  HereUl 
there  short-lived  duels  are  fought  bet we€fl  tj 
wild  and  the  tame,  to  the  clash  of  tusks  «1 
roars  of  applause  from  the  palisade.  Tl 
keddah  is  full  of  fioatifig  dust,  and  in  tl 
brown  mist  the  great  bodies  strain  atid  t| 
dimly.  The  clamorous  work  goes  on  ai 
the  herd  is  fettered,  beast  by  beast,  m  i 
heart  of  its  jungle. 

When  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  last  gr« 
knot  is  tied,  order  comes  from  chaos  with  tl 
clearing  of  the  battle -ground.  They  are  { 
safe  in  the  keddah  fettered  and  shamed — jwflj 
kings  naked  and  in  bonds  before  these  IS 
folk  with  the  muf^ter  mmds 
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PORTRAIT   OP   MMB.    DE   A G 

SCULPTOR,   M.    MOREAU-VAUTHIBR 

D .     The  pose  is  easy  and  graceftil,  and  the 

technical  diffictilties  of  the  very  complicated 
costume  and  the  sofa  have  been  most  skillfully 
overcome,  not  only  by  the  artist  but  by  the 
founder.  The  statuette  in  white  metal  is  less 
ambitious  and  less  effective.     It  is  a  portrait  of 

Mme.  J S ,  the  wife  of  a  well-known 

lawyer. 

Four  statuettes  not  yet  cast  in  metal  are 
portraits  of  four  ladies  who  are  great  friends, 
and  four  casts  of  each  figure  will  be  taken, 
in  order  that  each  lady  may  possess  a  com- 
plete set.  They  are  all  of  them  customers 
Qf^fpaquin,  the  celebrated   Paris    dressmaker, 


and  knowing  that  M.  Moreau-Vauthier  excelled 
in  reproducing  costumes,  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  represented  as^ 
Spring,  Summer.  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

**  Spring,"  Mile.  J S ,  is  a  particu- 
larly graceful  little  figure,  and  all  the  others  are- 
easy  and  natural.  The  figures  do  not  exceed 
ten  inches  in  height;  some  of  the  fine  work — 
the  necklace,  jewelry,  and  embroidery — is? 
almost  microscopical. 

Though  for  several  years  past  there  have- 
been  a  few  of  these  portrait-statuettes  exhib- 
ited at  the  Salon  and  other  exhibitions,  they 
never  appeared  to  be  popular  either  with  artists^ 
or  public,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
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months      th;it 
there    setmi:^    tc 
be   a    great   de- 
mand for  them, 
Rtiinor  say? 
that  several  well 
Scnown  American 
ladies    have  ex 
pressed  their  in- 
tention of    hav- 
ing  their  statu* 
ettes  executeil 
in  gilt-bronze  as 
soon    as   they 
return  to    Paris 
for    the  season, 
and  it  is  prob- 
able   that    next 
year*s  Salon  will 
contain  many 
charming  speci- 
mens   of    this 
style  of  art.     It 
is  not  often  that 
fashion  hits  upon 
suchagoodider. 
andean  go  hand- 
iti-hand with  art. 
A   statuette 
executed    by    a 
skillful    sculptor 
conveys  an  idea 
of  life  and  move- 
ment   which     is 
never  found    in 
the     old  -  fasb- 
ioned  academi- 
cal bust,    and 
very  rarely  even 
in  a  photograph. 

*  *  * 

The  subject  of 
the  above  inter- 
esting article   is 
illustrative  of  a 
certain  tendency 
toward  which 
modem    art     i^ 
slowly  leaning. 
WhUe    the  con- 
servatives  may 
regard  with  scep- 
ticism  a    move 
ment     so     radi- 
cally in  advance 
of  the  warm  col- 
qtb  of  the  brush 
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marble,  the  ultr:> 

moderns   h^u 
with  delight  such 

examples  of 
vanced  art. 
lovers  of  the 
lette     and 
chisel  need  have 
nofear  that  their 

art     will    w&^^ 
because    they 
wtU  always  find 
those  who  prefer 
pigment  or  ^     *^ 
ble  to   this 
fad  of  the 
yette,    which 
may,    after    all, 
be  only  ephem- 
eral-   EphenKT- 
n\    or    not,    the 
statuette     at 
least    fulfills 
those  conditioss 
which  its  adm^ 
rrs  claim  tor  it, 
namely,  an  idm 
oi  life  and  move 
TTient,  Then.toOi 
it    very    ade^ 
1  luately  portfajfl 
the  works  of  at 
and   gra^^   wit 
which  the  m(k 
ern    woman 
loves    to    adofi 
herself.     Whil 
the  statuette  hi 
been  long  know 
in  Paris,  it  is  b 
no     means    tia 
known     in    til 
county 
be  will 
the  very  adsi 
able  work  in  t 
s^Afne     field 
Bessie  Polt 
Vonnoh, 
statuettes   tw 
elicited  so  mi 
admiration 
the  part  <rf  b 
friends 
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Mental    Gymnastics  i     Edticating^    the    M^ill 

By  Dr.  Felix  Regnatilt* 


Suggestion  is  actually  regarded,  not  without 
some  reason,  as  a  dangerous  practice.     Has 
not  ^ne  seen  certain  hypnotizers  impose  their 
will  and  make  people  perform  grotesque  acts 
of   which    they   had    no   desire?     Also  some 
fear  to  employ  this  wonderful  psychical  force. 
It  may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  all  other  natural 
forces,  when  one  does  not  know  how  toutili25e 
them,  that  they  are  dangerous ;  but  if  one  under- 
stands them,  they  become  powerful  auxiliaries. 
Man  has  been  able  to  domesticate  the  thunder- 
bolt.    Heat    has     furnished    him    the    steam 
engine.     Suggestion,  taken  from  strange  hands 
and  utilized  by  the  subject  himself,  will  per- 
mit  him  to  govern  himself  and  to  augment 
his  freedom.     From  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  it,  we  are  exposed  to  all  auto- 
suggestions, good  or  bad,  and   are  unable  to 
avoid  those  which  are  injurious.  Thus  the  liar 
ignores  that  he  will  be  the  first  to  be  seized 
by   his  falsehoods.     Tartarins  are  numerous, 
and  the  creation  of  Alphonse  Daudet  is  not  an 
imaginary  person.     Whosoever  is  not  sincere 
in   his  acts  or  in  his  words,    and  desires,  in 
spite  of  his  real  self,  to  play  a  r61e,  whether 
it  makes  a  skeptic  or  a  believer,  an  enthusiast 
or  a   misanthrope,  will  always  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  personality  of  his  personage.     And 
if  appearances  are  deceitful  to  him  he  tends, 
nevertheless,  to  this  condition.     This  universal 
suggestion,  which  comes  from  all  that  which 
surrounds  us,  satisfies  the  need  of  belief  so 
imperious  for  the  happiness  of  beings.     We  will 
find  this  need  in  our  proverbs,  our  superstitions 
and  all  our  beliefs. 

"Aid  thyself,  and  Heaven  will  aid  thee,*' 
murmurs  the  discouraged  one,  and  he  regains 
confidence.  In  order  to  preserve  himself  from 
wounds,  the  savage  covers  himself  with 
amulets  and  he  faces  without  fear  the 
wild  beast  and  the  enemy.  By  prayer,  the 
believer  obtains  the  strength  which  he  de- 
mands of  Heaven  to  accord  him,  and  he  thus 
fortifies  his  faith.  Those  who  retire  at  night 
with  the  firm  design  to  awaken  two  or  three 
hours  earlier  than  usual  realize  an  unconscious 
suggestion.  They  think  of  it  during  sleep 
and  awaken  at  different  times  before  the  hour. 
This    explains    the    belief  of   young  boarders 

♦  From  La  Revue 


in  a  convent.  Before  retiring  they  demand 
of  the  souls  in  purgatory  to  awake  them  at 
the  certain  hour,  promising  them  prayers 
if  they  grant  their  request. 

Many  customs  still  employed  in  our  prov- 
inces are  based  upon  auto-suggestion.  Thus, 
in  Alsace,  and  in  almost  all  Germany,  the 
29th  of  November,  the  day  of  Saint- Andr^,  the 
young  girl  will  see  in  a  dream  the  man  she 
ought  to  wed  if,  before  retiring,  she  recites 
with  conviction : 

To-day  Saint-Andr^ 

All  men  sleep, 

All  living  men 

With  the  exception  of  the  man 

Who  ought  to  espouse  me. 

In  several  provinces,  in  order  to  augment 
the  auto-suggestion,  the  yotmg  girl  kneads  a 
cake  of  flour,  gives  it  a  human  form  and  eats 
it.  Her  prayer  is  urged  in  the  verse  which 
follows: 

I  am  about  to  retire, 
Saint- An dr6,  I  pray  thee, 
Let  me  see  my  beloved. 
Whether  he  be  young  or  old, 
Let  me  see  him. 

The  young  girl  thus  does  see  the  one  whom 
she  loves  and,  thus  encouraged,  she  helps 
to  the  realization  of  her  dream.  It  occurs 
sometimes,  however,  that  one  of  these  girls 
perceives,  instead  of  a  beautiful  young  man, 
a  phantom  enveloped  in  white  robes.  This 
apparition  destroys  her  last  hope,  and  she 
becomes  an  old  maid  and  marries  Death. 

With  a  like  design,  the  young  country  women 
of  the  Loire-Inf6rieure  practise  on  the  night  of 
Candlemas,  an  hypnotic  experience  of  which 
the  realization  is  less  easy.  Before  retiring, 
they  place  a  mirror  between  two  lighted  candles. 
At  the  stroke  of  twelve,  they  arise  from  bed, 
right  foot  forward,  and  hasten  to  see  in  the 
glass  the  image  of  their  betrothed ,  which  at  that 
precise  moment  is  mirrored  on  the  glass.  I 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  if  a  suggestion  so 
powerful  is  efficacious. 

But  unconscious  auto-suggestion  is  far  from 
always  giving  favorable  results.  As  an  ex- 
ample, I  will  cite  the  belief  in  fatalism.  One 
hears  on  every  side  the  words,  '*  I  am  unlucky, 
it  is  fatalism."  Our  superstitious  peasants 
have  given  to  misfortune  the  form  of  a  malicious 


assiduous  labor,  never  accomplish  an)rthing, 
declare  **la  bosj  is  fallen  upon  me.'*  La  hosj 
may  be  hereditary  or  acquired.  Certain  men 
preordained  to  misfortune,  are  sickly,  pale  and 
thin.  They  are  robbed  of  their  possessions. 
They  are  deprived  of  all  which  is  dear  to  them 
— their  wives,  their  children.  But  la  hosj  may 
be  acquired.  She  attacks  those  who  commit 
a  bad  deed,  who  cheat  the  widow,  etc.  La 
bosj  may  smite  an  entire  population.  She 
brings  famiile,  war,  want  and  contagious  dis- 
ease. She  prefers  the  poor  and  respects  the 
rich. 

Good  luck  is  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  personified  by  rose  spirits  who  are  ever 
welcome.  Luck  really  exists.  Upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  depends  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad. 

One  may  multiply  the  examples  of  auto- 
suggestion, but  those  which  precede  suffice  to 
make  known  the  mechanism  and  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  it-  It  is  necessary  now  to 
study  its  employment.  In  order  to  employ 
auto-suggestion,  all  hours  of  the  day  are  not 
equally  favorable.  One  must  meditate  by 
detachinj^  the  mind  from  the  exterior  world. 
One  shi.'uld  avoid  noise,  conversation,  the 
come-and-go  of  people  who  surround  one. 
All  disag^reeable  sensations,  as  cold  feet  or 
headache,  are  unfavorable.  Precautions  are 
difficult  to  take  during  the  day.  They  are  spon- 
taneously realized  at  night  when  one  com- 
mences to  sleep.  Reflection  then  becomes 
inactive  and  the  imagination  which  forges 
dreams  is  not  still  all -powerful.  The  moment 
chosen,  let  us  sec  how  to  employ  auto -sug^^es- 
tion.  The  first  ]>lan  will  be  to  think  of  it 
strongly  in  repeating  it  mentally.  With 
some*  given  to  a  strong  will,  this  meditation 
is  singularly  efficacious,  and  it  permits  the 
acquisition  of  extraordinary  results  such  as 
to  comm  ind  the  muscles  which,  in  general, 
are  independent  of  the  wilL  They  are  able 
to  move  the  ears,  to  precipitate  or  to  arrest 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

These  facts  are  currently  cited  in  the 
treatises  on  psychology.  I  have  observed 
some  of  the  same  order  but  which  are  less 
known.  During  a  voyage  which  I  made 
twelve  years  ago  to  India  I  saw  a  European 
accomplish  the  exercises  of  the  Mohammedan 
friars.  He  told  me  that,  having  admired  them, 
he  sought  to  imitate  them,  He  perceived  that 
it  only  sufficed  to  think  stroni^^ly  fjf  the  act  in 


without  suffering,  to  thrust  long  needles  in 
the  cheeks  and  in  the  hands,  the  wounds 
remaining  painless.  When,  on  the  contrary. 
he  neglected  to  will,  he  suffered  and  the  wounds 
bled.  These  people  would  have  merited  in 
antiquity  the  title  of  Stoics,  those  who  sup- 
ported without  a  murmur  the  gravest  opera- 
tions in  declaring,  "Pain,  thou  art  6nly  a 
word.*'  Many  savages,  moreover,  possess 
this  extraordinary  insensibility.  Dr.  Dam- 
oglou  tells  us  that  at  Omdourman,  Nubia. 
at  the  time  of  the  Dervishes,  thieves  sub- 
mitted to  the  amputation  of  the  forearm  in  the 
public  square  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  people.  After  the  blow  of  the  Turkish 
sword,  the  mutilated  member  was  plunged 
into  boiling  oil  in  order  to  stop  the  hemoi- 
rhage.  All  underwent  the  operation  without 
giving  forth  the  least  cry,  without  making  the 
least  movement,  without  having  any  cot 
traction  of  the  face.  They  made  it  a  pciiJt 
of  honor  not  to  show  their  sufTeringp  and  ^5 
their  will  brought  it  about  that  they  coi:!^ 
thus  undergo  this  intense  pain. 

But  such  practices  will  only  remain  tN 
privilege  of  some.  Moreover,  they 
only  a  scientific  interest.  If  they  sb 
great  power  of  auto-suggestion,  they  i- 
also  with  uhat  niceness  it  is  proper  to 
a  force  which  may  produce  such  im; 
m  od  i  fi  cations  i  n  t  h  e  organ  i  sm . 

Among  ordinary  ^  eople  mental  - 
even    if    it    arises    from    very  simple    ■ 
such  as  a  melancholy  person   becomir 
an    idler  a  worker,   will  be   more  diff^ 
realize.      It  demands  will  power;  but,  i: 
have  it,  they  need  not  employ  auto-suggestic^-J 
The  greater  tension  of  mind  that  it  requi^*! 
always  painful  and  fatiguing.     It  brings aboHj 
physical  disorders  if  one  abuses  it. 

One  may.  however,  prefer  a  method 
simple,  which  consists  in  repeating  mechanic 
in    a    loud    voice    the    suggestion    one 
to  obtain,  and   with  no  need  of  effort  *^ 
mental   tension.     Prayers   are    equally  tS 
cious,  even  to  him  who  pronounces  them  i 
out    fervor,   for   they   penetrate   by  tie 
and    impress    themselves    on    the   braiii 
visual  images  are  better  retained  thau  til 
ones    one   may  attain   the   idea  throoi^J 
medium  of  the  eyes.     Such  auto-sil       ^ 
have  realised  with  success  upon  an  hy 
driac,  advising  him  to  write  each  tii^^^  i 
the    wall    with    a    phosphorous   powder 


i. 


the  formula.  The  one  who  has  a  spirit  of 
obedience  will  give  orders  to  himself  by 
repeating  "Do  this."  The  credulous  will  find 
better  the  simple  affirmation  instead  of  say- 
ing, by  an  example,  **I  wish  to  be  a  worker, 
I  wish  to  be  reasonable,  I  wish  to  be  gay," 
that  which  supposed  a  participation  of  the 
will — if  they  will  simply  declare  "I  will  be  a 
worker,  I  will  be  reasonable,  I  will  be  gay." 

A  last  remark.  Auto-suggestion  has  not 
always  an  immediate  effect.  One  declares  to 
himself  that  he  will  suffer  no  more,  and  if  the 
pain  persists  he  believes  he  has  not  been 
cured,  but  a  little  after  he  perceives  with  sur- 
prise that  the  pain  has  disappeared. 

If  one  rebels  against  ordinary  auto-suggestion 
there  remains  the  resource  of  indirect  procedure. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  modify  our  physi- 
ognomy and  our  language  and  to  adapt  them 
to  sentiments  which  we  wish  to  procure  for 
ourselves.  Do  we  wish  to  chase  away  sad- 
ness? Let  us  laugh  and  hum  a  gay  song.  At 
first  we  will  do  it  unwillingly,  but  soon  gayety 


sleep  which  prolongs  itself  dtu 
and  when  the  imagination  wan* 
and  one  has  not  sufficient  will- 
from  the  bed.     It  suffices  to  pk 
ing  book  near  the  pillow.     The  c 
incite  you  to  take  it,  and  you 
to  read  it.     It  will  awaken  you « 
are  then  in  full  possession  of  yo 
arise    becomes    easy.     Subterft 
employed  in-  seeking  the  assistai 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  wij 
musician  of  genius  who  was  ord 
in  the  sea,  but  he  feared  to  en 
He  always  stopped  at  the  bea 
employed  a  friend  to  push  him 
this  simple  act  decided  him.     Ii 
friend,   he  gave  several  sous  tc 
should  render  him  the  same  servic 
The    sciences,    in    appearance 
spectilative,  include  a  great  nun 
tical  applications  which  only  reve 
to  us  when  they  are  sufficiently 
worked  out.     Psychology  is  no 
!  this.     It  will  disclose  to  us  some  d 


will   come.     For  it  only   suffices  to   feign   a 

passion  in  order  to  have  it  become  part  of  our-  I  ^!  to  govern  ourselves  well.  In  this 
selves.  In  other  cases  an  act  will  be  easily||LSuggestion  is  a  precious  conques 
accomplished  by  reason  of  it  being  related  toBorder. 


Cross-Fertilization  in   Socio 

— =— — ^    By   J.    Collier* 


The  as.sertion  was  perhaps  first  made  by 
A^iebuhr,  repeated  by  Whately,  and  supposed 
to  be  very  damaging  to  the  aJleged  evolution 
of  the  higher  races  of  man  from  the  lower, 
that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  savage 
people  raising  itself  unaided  from  barbarism  to 
civilization.  Might  not  the  criticism  be  gen- 
eralized? Can  it  not  be  affirmed  that  there  is 
no  recorded  example  of  any  people  rising  con- 
siderably in  the  scale  of  culture  otherwise  than 
by  receiving  stimulation,  amicable  or  hostile. 
from  other  peoples?  A  man  is  made  "by  his 
jnemies,"  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  nations 
'la  ve  been  brought  to  the  point  of  self-conscious 
ndividuality,  as  happened  to  England  and 
F/-ance,  to  Prance  and  Germany,  by  mutual 
LTiimosity.  French  and  English  historians 
ig^ree  that  the  latter  stages  of  the  French  Revo- 

*Knowl«dffe. 


lution  were  initiated  by  the  hostility 
Europe.     But  wrath  and  hatred  ar 
base  of  collective  any  more  than  o 
life ;  the  chief  social  regenerator  is  1 
its  primary  form.     The  floral  worl 
finely  shown  to  owe  its  beauty  ai  ] 
cence  to  cross-fertilization;   the  an  [ 
might  likewise  be  shown  to  be  inde 
vigor  and  variety  to  intercrossing, 
it   be   proved   that   most   great   ac  ' 
civilization  have  been  originated  by  I 
ing  of  two   stocks,   the  immigratic 
viduals  from  one  society  to  anothei , 
porary    migration    of    individuals 
societies,  the  transmission  of  germs 
society  to  another  by  various  agen< 
the  reaction  of  one  portion  of  a  c 
on   another,  or  of  one   form  of  soc 
another. 
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CROSS-FERTILIZATION  IN  SOCIOLOGY 


TheM  an,  all  of  tbem,  robust  or  "degraded" 
modes  of  intercrossing  or  cross-fertilisation. 

CROSS-BRBBDING    IN    PHILOSOPHY 

A  rapid  sketch  of  a  single  line  of  development 
will  reveal  something  of  the  part  that  this  great 
natural  agency  has  played  in  history.  All  the 
leading  philosophies  have  been  bom  of  the 
contact  of  alien  ideas  with  native  systems. 
Platonism  was  begotten  by  the  soaring  specu- 
lations of  the  Italian  Eleates  on  the  stubborn 
realism  of  Socrates.  Aristotle  was  formed  by 
opposition  to  his  master  and  by  a  species  of 
intercrossing;  in  him  metaphysic  was,  as  it 
has  all  along  been,  fertilized  by  contemporary 
science.  Pantheistic  Stoicism  was  the  off- 
spring of  Asiatic  thought  on  Greek  thought; 
Deistic  Epicureanism  of  atomistic  science  on 
the  same  basis.  Greek  Eclecticism  consisted  of 
a  medley  of  systems  intermingled  by  Syrian, 
Ph-^nician,  Greek,  and  Roman  thinkers.  Neo- 
Platonism  blended  Aristotelianism  and  Platon- 
ism with  an  Oriental  admixture.  Mediaeval 
Scholasticism  was  the  outcome  of  Aristotelian- 
ism applied  to  Christian  theology.  The  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  seventeenth  century 
bred  an  original  philosophy  equally  on  the 
sympathetic  Scholasticism  of  Descartes  and  on 
Hobbes's  antagonism  to  Scholasticism.  Car- 
tesian ism  generated  Spinozism  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Cabbala.  Spinozism  introduced 
the  new  element  of  immanence  into  the  phil- 
osophy of  Europe.  Kantism  was  begotten  by 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  on  the  metaphysic  of 
Wolf  and  Tctens.  The  cloudy  transcendental- 
ism of  Schelling  was  the  phantom  produced  by 
the  union  of  Oken*s  pseudo-science  with  Kant- 
ism. The  old  French  philosophy  took  on  a 
new  character  in  Royer-Collard  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Reid.  Victor  Cousin  owed  his  original- 
ity to  an  early  infusion  of  Geiman  doctrines. 
Hamilton  repaid  Kant's  debt  to  Hume  by 
affiliating  himself  on  Kant,  with  Reid  for 
matrix.  Ferrier  reared  a  bright  castle  in  the 
air  under  the  inspiration  of  Berkeley.  And 
Mr.  Spencer  acknowledges  that  a  formula  of 
von  Baer  was  the  starting-point  of  his  evolu- 
tionary (and  revohitionary)  career. 

MASS  -  FERTILIZATION 

All  through  Nature  the  male  seeks  the 
female.  The  masculine  peoples — the  Greeks 
for  a  time,  the  Romans  pre-eminently,  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  now  the 
Russians — have  spread  themselves  over  the 
world  in  search  of  feminine  peoples  to  be  con- 


quered or  civilised.     The  effect  they  produce 

is  proportionate  (z)  to  the  prepotency  of  the 
aggressive  element,  and  (a)  to  the  amount  of 
it.  The  Macedonian  highlanders,  reinforced 
by  Greeks  from  the  islands  and  the  two  main- 
lands, who  Hellenized  Asia  and  Egypt  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  cannot  have 
been  very  numerous,  but  their  propagandist 
energy  and  intellectual  superiority  raised  their 
prepotency  to  the  highest  point  ever  attained. 
Accordingly,  they  diffused  Greek  culture  over 
a  large  part  of  the  East,  developed  Greek 
philosophy  and  science,  and  prepared  a  theater 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Cosmopoli- 
tan Alexandria,  in  particular,  was  at  once  a 
menstruum  of  nationalities,  and  the  scene  of 
the  fusion  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  thought. 

It  is  estimated  by  M.  Jullien  that  the  colo- 
nists settled  in  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand. 
Add  merchants,  artisans,  functionaries  and 
slaves,  and  the  total  may  still  be  inconsider- 
able. Yet  with  this  limited  material,  the 
world-molding  people  modeled  Provence  in 
its  own  image,  and  from  this  base  it  Roman- 
ized Northern  Gaul,  Western  Germany,  and 
Southern  Britain.  The  Roman  talent  for 
government  made  the  Romans  as  prepotent 
morally  as  the  Greeks  were  intellectually. 

In  northern  Gatil  the  Franks  were  more  pre- 
potent than  their  Visigothic  kin  in  the  south, 
and  probably  more  numerous  than  the  Romans 
there.  They  yet  created  no  new  ethnical  type, 
but  only  reinforced  the  fair  dolichocephalic 
element.  They  strengthened  the  characters  of 
energy,  firmness,  and  seriousness  in  the  Gaulish 
temperament.  They  did  not  produce  the 
feudal  Tigime,  but  they  contributed  the  fructi- 
fying pollen  which  developed  it  out  of  existing 
usages,  thus  made  it  inevitable,  and  added  to 
it  certain  features  that  were  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Mediaeval  chivalry  was  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  of  the  German  with  the  Gaul- 
ish minds.  The  key  to  French  history  lifs  in 
the  perception  of  this  periodic  cross-fertiliza- 
tion. We  observe  it  again  in  the  abortive 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
critical  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I 
in  French  philosophy  under  Louis  Philipp)e,  i 
the  French  literature  of  the  sixties,  and  French  | 
science  of  the  nineties.  j 

The  numbers  of  the  Saracen  invaders  of 
Spain  are  stated  at  twenty -two  thousand; 
these  were  doubtless  largely  increased  by  later 
immigration,  but  seven  centuries  afterward 
they  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand. 
Yet  their  influence  on  Visigothic  Spain   was 


of  the  Spanish  character,  as  plainly  shown  in 
its  saints  as  in  its  hidalgos,  in  its  religion  as  in 
its  conquests  and  its  sports,  derived  from  the 
foundation  of  savagery  in  the  Semitic  nature? 
They  modified  the  physical  environment  by 
erecting  public  buildings  ahd  constructing  a 
system  of  irrigation  that  are  still  in  use.  They 
established  the  culture  of  silk  and  sugar.  They 
transmitted  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  binding  of  books.  They 
changed  the  face  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 
They  dififtised  over  Europe  the  Arabic  numer- 
als, algebra  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
Heeren  asserts  that  they  made  no  important 
discovery,  but  others  allege  that  they  originated 
the  germs  of  many  later  discoveries.  They 
deeply  afiEected  the  vocabulary,  the  literary 
forms,  and  the  spirit  of  Castilian  literature. 
Their  influence  on  philosophy  can  be  definitely 
stated.  They  translated  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle from  the  Syriac  versions,  not  from  the 
Greek.  The  Arabic  versions  were  translated 
into  Hebrew  by  the  Jews,  whose  translations 
were  translated  into  Latin.  Aristotle  four 
times  decanted  was  the  only  Aristotle  the  early 
Schoolmen  knew,  Aristotle  was  commented 
on  by  Arabian  Averroes;  Averroes  was  com- 
mented on  by  Jewish  Maimonides;  and  from 
these  blended  sources  Greek-Arabic-Jewish 
speculations  flowed  into  mediaeval  Europe  by 
influencing  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura, 
and  Albertus  Magnus,  the  earliest  Schoolmen. 
In  all  these  ways  the  Arabians  commimicated 
fresh  vigor  to  the  European  intellect. 

The  little  band  of  Normans  who  conquered 
Calabra  and  Apulia  consisted  of  no  more  than 
twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot,  though  in 
twenty  years  it  swelled  to  the  legendary  total 
of  sixty  thousand.  We  should  expect  their 
prepotency  to  have  been  more  military  than 
intellectual  or  commercial;  yet  they  set  up 
the  earliest  medical  school  in  Eiu"ope,  and 
founded  the  city  that  first  distributed  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  East.  To 
Sicily  the  same  conquering  race  transported, 
from  Athens,  Corinth  and  Thebes,  a  captive 
multitude  of  silk  weavers  and  artisans,  who 
planted  new  industries  in  Italy.  To  England 
it  brought  the  seeds  of  new  institutions,  new 
arts,  new  philosophies  and  theologies.  The 
history  of  oiu"  own  country  strikingly  illustrates 
the  Darwinian  principle  that  a  social  organ- 
ism crossed,  though  at  distant  intervals,  with 
kindred  varieties,  gains  vigor   and  fecundity. 


received  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  at  the 
hands  of  Roman  refugees  from  persecution; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  multitude  of  Roman 
provincials,  captives  of  the  Goths,  diffused  the 
same  religion  in  Dacia  among  their  masters, 
whose  apostle,  Ulphilos,  invented  the  Gothic 
alphabet.  In  the  sixth  centiiry  the  bigotry  of 
Justinian  drove  thousands  of  his  industrious 
Nestorian  subjects  from  all  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  whence  they  carried  into  - 
Persia  the  arts  alike  of  peace  and  war.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Constantine 
Copronymus  transplanted  the  sect  of  Pauli- 
cians  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Con- 
stantinople and  Thrace,  where  they  introduced 
and  diffused  the  germs  of  Protestantism. 
They  were  strengthened  by  a  second  and  larger 
contingent,  transported  two  hundred  years 
later  from  the  Chalybian  hills  to  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Haemus.  They  spread  from  Bulgaria, 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  into  the  Greek  provinces 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  whence  they  silently  propa- 
gated their  opinions  as  far  as  Rome  and  Milan. 
In  the  south  of  France  they  were  known  as  the 
Albigeois,  whose  bleeding  remnants  bore  their 
faith  into  Northern  France,  England,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Germany.  An  unbroken  chain  thus 
links  the  second  founder  of  Christianity  to 
Wickliffe  and  Jerome,  Calvin  and  Luther.  The 
exiled  French  Huguenots  conveyed  to  Prussia 
the  secrets  of  several  lucrative  industries. 
They  brought  to  England  sugar  refining,  and 
introduced  improvements  in  the  paper  manu- 
facture. But  the  best  gifts  are  men.  The 
Huguenots  took  to  Germany  the  ancestors  of 
Savigny,  who  founded  a  new  school  of  law  and 
the  historical  method,  and  Beausobre,  who 
initiated  a  new  species  of  history — the  history 
of  doctrines.  To  England  they  brought  the 
"dissidence  of  Dissent,  and  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion**  in  an  ancestor  of 
Edward  Miall ;  in  an  ancestor  of  James  Mar- 
tineau,  that  ** purer  and  more  perfect  theism*' 
to  which  Gladstone  believed  that  religion 
wotdd  one  day  be  reduced;  while  his  sister, 
Harriet,  was  the  masculine  expositor  of  an 
enlightened  secularism.  In  John  Henry 
Newman  the  stvirdy  Huguenot  stock  may 
not  seem  to  have  been  prepotent;  but  the 
priest  who  denounced  the  **  insolent  and  ag- 
gressive faction*'  that  forced  on  an  Ecu- 
menical Council  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility,  must  have  remained  a 
Protestant  at  heart. 
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Matters     Musical     and     Dramatic 


THE  CLOU  OF  THE  OPCM  SEASON 

The  opera  season  in  New  York  is  over.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  longest  and  in  some 
ways,  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  A  hundred  operas  were 
produced,  showing  a  wide  range  of  character 
and  school.     These  were  divided  as  follows : 

Wagner 27  Mozart 4 

Verdi 21  Bizet 3 

Gounod 9  Rossini 3 

Meyerbeer 8  Mancinelli 2 

Puccini 7  Miss  Smyth 2 

Donizetti 7  Mascagni i 

Leoncavallo 6 

The  season  proved  very  successful  from  a 
social,  financial  and  musical  standpoint.  In 
the  main  the  performances  were  of  high  merit, 
some  standing  out  in  exceptional  light.  A 
noteworthy  feature  was  the  production  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied  at  popular  prices. 

MISS  SMYTH'S  OPERA.  DER  WALD 

The^greatest  fault  of  the  season  was  an  old 
one,  lack  of  new  productions.  The  production 
of  Miss  Smyth's  one-act  opera,  Der  Wald,  only 
partly  remedied  this  sterility.  This  ambitious 
effort  was  first  given  last  May  in  Berlin,  and  was 
later  heard  twice  in  London.  Its  success  abroad 
was  far  from  certain,  while  in  this  country  it 
has  scarcely  been  received  with  unconfined 
praise.  The  story  of  this  opera  is  given  as 
follows  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

Dramatically,  Der  Wald  is  a  brief  and  passionate 
illustration  of  that  wonderful  thought  01  Plotinus, 
that  "in  the  particular  acts  of  human  life  it  is  not 
the  interior  soul  and  the  true  man,  but  the  exterior 
shadow  of  the  man  alone,  which  laments  and 
weeps,  performing  his  part  on  the  earth,  as  in  a  more 
ample  and  extended  scene,  in  which  many  shadows 
of  souls  and  phantom  forms  appear."  Miss  Sm3rth 
has  intended,  in  her  own  pnrase,  to  show  "the 
quiet  working  of  the  eternal  forces  of  nature  as 
contrasted  with  the  storm  and  stress  of  mortal 
life" — which  is  merely  a  British  and  modem  va- 
riant of  the  meditation  of  Plotinus.  She  has 
chosen  (being  her  own  librettist)  to  set  against  the 
backgrotmd  of  a  primeval  and  spirit-haunted 
forest,  a  tragic  human  action,  contrastingly  swift, 
brief  and  calamitous;  and  at  the  end,  as  at 
the  beginning,  a  mystic  chorus — ^the  elemental 
spirits  of  the  wood — chant,  in  the  words  of  the 
argument,  "their  own  eternity  and  the  brevity  of 
things  human."  With  all  possible  sympathy  for 
its  essential,  if  unrealized,  poetry,  it  must  be  said 
that  this  conception,  as  Miss  Smyth  has  actualized 
it  dramatically,  seems  at  times  a  little  too  obvious, 
a  little  too  crassly  romanticistic  (as  Mr.  Howells 


would  say).  We  wish  that,  in  developing  her 
theme,  she  had  handled  it  more  subtly,  more 
aerially,  with  some^at  less  bald  an  insistence 
upon  the  point  of  her  allegory. 

In  regard  to  the  music,  Miss  Smyth  seems 
to  be  but  moderately  successful,  though 
at  certain  moments  she  attains  unques- 
tionable excellence.  Lack  of  temperament 
appears  to  be  her  main  failing.  W.  J. 
Henderson,  one  of  the  foremost  musical 
critics  in  America,  writes  in  the  New  York 
Sun: 

It  was  said  in  the  cursorv  review  of  the  morning 
following  the  production  that  Miss  Smyth's  music 
was  notable  rather  for  its  masculinity  of  style  than 
for  sensuous  charm.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  and 
unaffected  musical  thought  in  the  score  is  that 
found  at  the  opening  of  the  tragedv  proper.  It  is 
the  scene  of  the  peasant  merrymaking,  where  the 
musical  investiture  of  the  thought  is  obvious,  and 
therefore  natural.  The  dance  is  excellently  con- 
ceived and  charmingly  written,  and  the  chorus, 
accentuated  with  shouts,  has  the  real  rustic  rin^. 

Where  she  seems  to  have  missed  her  opportuni- 
ties most  widely  is  in  the  scenes  of  the  prologue 
and  epilogue.  The  stage  invites  to  musical  won- 
ders. The  setting  is  admirably  devised,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  virgin  forest  is  before  us,  heightened 
by  the  mystery  of  pallid  moonlight  and  deadly 
stillness.  Yet  for  the  choral  expression  of  her 
nymphs  and  other  forest  spirits  Miss  Smyth  has 
composed  features  of  acrid  harmonic  ba^s  and 
crealdngly  unmelodic  phrases.  Her  poetic  fauns 
and  satyrs  sing  like  acidulous  vestals."  Thev 
are  neither  immortallv  yotmg,  nor  naively  tuneful. 
They  are  prematurely  aged  in  chron[iatic  poly- 
phony. They  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  Brahms,  but  their  digestion  was  imperfect 
Thev  are  a  set  of  sophisticated  spirits,  and,  oh !  so 
worldly-wise.     Der  Wald  is  an  academic  grove. 

THE  WORK  OF  MAURICE  ORAU 

The  close  of  the  opera  season  marks  also 
the  close  of  another  epoch  of  American  opera 
production — the  r6g^me  of  Maurice  Grau. 
It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary at  least  of  what  Mr.  Grau  has  accom- 
plished. This  will  but  suggest,  for  extended 
treatment  would  be  necessary  to  show  in 
what  state  he  foimd  metropolitan  opera  and 
what  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount. 

In  the  five  years  during  which  he  has  been  the 
sole  manager  of  the  Metropolitan,  he  has  not  been 
idle  in  bringing  forward  works  not  hitherto  included 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  house,  nor  in  introducing 
new  sineers  to  the  public.  The  new  operas  per- 
formed K>r  the  first  time  in  America  under  his  direc- 
tion were  Mancinelli's  Bro  e  Leandro,  Puccini's 
Tosca,   Reyer's  Salammbo,   De  Lara's   MessaUne, 


Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,  La  Boh^me,  which  was 
new  to  the  Metropolitan,  though  it  had  been  heard 
previously  in  New  York,  and  Mozart's  II  Flauto 
Magico. 

Under  Mr.  Grau's  sole  management  the  following 
singers  have  come  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hotise : 
Mmes.  Sembrich,  Schumann-Heink,  Homer,  Kirby- 
Lunn,  Scheflf,  Br6val  and  Saville;  Messrs.  Alvarez, 
Van  Dyck,  Sal6za,  Van  Rooy,  Albers,  Dippel,  Scotti, 
Gilibert,  Joiimet,  Reiss,  Pini-Corsi,  Bertram,  Blass, 
De  Marchi,  Anthes  and  Burgstaller.  With  the 
exception  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mr.  Dippel  and  Mr.  de 
Marchi,  these  artists  were  all  new  to  the  American 
public. 

At  the  best,  Mr.  Grau's  record  is  not  extraordinary, 
yet  it  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  impresario 
who  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  American  public 
with  operatic  entertainment  in  recent  times. 

MR.  CONRIED'S  PUNS 

Already  the  personality  of  the  new  impre- 
sario has  begun  to  assert  itself.  The  vague 
rumors  of  dark  foreboding  which  attended  the 
first  announcement  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  the  post  previously  occupied  by  Mr.  Grau 
have  given  way  to  more  optimistic  promises. 
A  majority  of  the  favorite  singers  are  to  return 
and  the  present  **all  star"  system  is  to  be 
maintained.  A  large  amoimt  of  money  is  to 
be  expended  upon  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  to  remedy  what  has  ever  been  its 
greatest  blemish — ^poor  stage  facilities  and 
properties.  In  addition,  many  novelties  are 
promised. 

THE  PROPOSED  PRODUCTION  OF  PARSIFAL 

The  greatest  of  these  is  Mr.  Conried's  avowed 
intention  of  producing  Wagner's  Parsifal .  This 
opera  has  never  been  produced  outside  of 
Baireuth.  The  announcement  of  Mr.  Con- 
ried's intention  has  called  forth  a  storm  of 
articles  from  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Frau 
Wagner  has  cabled  that  she  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  performance  prohibited 
by  the  courts,  and  that  "it  would  be  not  only 
irreverent  but  illegal."  Frau  Wagner's  claim 
of  illegality  seems  somewhat  tenuous  and  com- 
plicated. Mr.  Grau  has  repeatedly  produced 
Wagnerian  operas  without  paying  a  cent 
royalty.  Moreover,  the  international  copy- 
right law  was  only  passed  in  1891  and  does  not 
retroact,  and  consequently  does  not  apply. 
The  only  question  is  that  of  proprietary  rights. 
And  it  is  this  question  alone  which  Mr.  Con- 
ried  has  to  consider. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  seems  to  be  awaiting 
the  outcome  with  great  interest.     If  Mr.  Con- 


on  the  matter  when,  the  other  day,  in  Paris, 
there  was  produced,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Soci^tSs  des  Grandes  Auditions  Musicales  de 
France,  important  portions  of  the  three  acts 
of  the  opera.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
French  capital  has  heard  more  than  the  barest 
fragments. 

The  impression  made  upon  every  [one  was  that 
Parsifal  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  work  of 
Richard  Wagner,  not  only  by  the  sublimity  of  its 
conception^  but  also  by  the  purity  of  its  poetry  and 
of  its  musical  realization.  It  will  remain  tmique, 
and  will  be  for  the  lyric  drama  what  The  Passion 
Selon  Saint  Mathieu  and  the  Ninth  Symphony  are 
for  the  oratorio  and  the  symphony. 

EUIAR*S  CANTATA,  THE  DREAM  OF  QERONTIUS 

The  production  of  Edward  Elgar's  "sacred 
cantata,"  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  proved  a 
musical  sensation.  This  was  first  heard  at  a 
Birmingham  Festival  in  1900  and  attracted 
at  once  wide  notice  and  great  praise.  Edward 
Elgar  was  at  that  time  an  obscure  provincial 
musician.  Now  the  stability  of  his  position  in 
the  world  of  music  is  a  high  one  and  one  of 
stability.  As  might  be  guessed,  the  cantata 
is  a  musical  setting  to  portions  of  Cardinal 
Newman's  poem.  This  poem  "represents  the 
death  of  a  man,  the  passage  of  his  soul  in  the 
company  of  his  guardian  angel  up  into  the 
piercing  presence  of  God,  and  finally  down  to 
languish  and  to  be  cleansed  in  purgatory." 
Something  of  the  deep  impression  made  by 
this  work  can  be  seen  in  this  paragraph  from 
the  Commercial  Advertiser: 

The  resources  of  the  man  are  enormous.  To  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  art  of  modem  orchestration  he 
unites  the  most  profound  learning  in  the  art  of 
choral  writing.  Vet,  in  writing  for  his  orchestra  or 
for  his  choruses  he  is  never  dry,  never  scholastic, 
never  academic.  The  most  complicated  polyphony 
he  transforms  into  a  plastic  and  flexible  instrument 
for  the  attainment  ot  his  ends.  His  weakest  point 
is  writing  for  the  solo  voice.  Here  he  often  fails  to 
sustain  the  interest.  At  times  he  is  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  text^  but  this  is  not  always  true.  Yet, 
even  admitting  this  unevenness,  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius is  a  mighty  work,  and  sincerest  thanks  are  due 
the  Oratorio  Society  and  Mr.  Damrosch  for  present- 
ing it. 

Richard  Aldrich  in  the  Times,  while  not  so 
enthusiastic,  is  none  the  less  lavish  of  praise : 

It  is  not  perhaps  yet  time  to  say  that  Dr.  Elgar 
possesses  that  whicn  shall  raise  mm  permanently 
above  his  fellows  and  shall  bring  about  the  real 
"renaissance"  of  English  music.  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius  does  indeed  show  a  vital  power,  a  soaring 
imagination,  a  fervor  of  religious  exaltation,  a 
dramatic  impulse,  a  command  of  the  res^urcev  of 


Elgar  has  put  into  it  precisely  the  quahties  that 
have  been  lacking  in  the  modem  oratorios,  to  make 
it  a  genuine  and  vital  work,  an  intense  religious 
exaltation  and  sincerity,  expressed  in  the  musical 
language  of  to-day  ana  utilizing  all  the  modem 
sources  of  musical  effect,  which  he  commands  with 
such  iinrrnng  skill.  He  has  shown  that  when  it  is 
endowed  with  such  qualities,  and  is  no  longer  a 
inachine-madc  product  of  the  schools,  the  oratorio 
is  still  potent  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
musical  public. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  'MHDEPEHDENT '*  UAHAftER 

The  so-called  *^  Independent  Manager"  has 
apparently  come  to  stay.  But  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Fiske  was  practically  alone.  Later  Mr. 
Maurice  Campben  joined  hands  with  hiin. 
Then  came  Mr  James  K.  Hackett,  who  pro- 
duced **The  Bishup's  Move.'*  The  mosi  recent 
to  come  within  the  ranks  are  Messrs.  Weber 
and  Fields. 

IHt  GAIE  OF  WTEttl  AHO  FtCUl 

Messrs.  Weber  and  Fields  are  a  most 
interestinj^  phenomenon  in  the  dramatic  firma- 
ment. Many  can  remember  when  they  were  a 
**  vaudeville  team  doing  a  German  act,'*  Some 
years  ago,  and  not  very  many  at  that,  they 
took  a  theater  on  Broadway,  and  here  brought 
together  the  most  unique  stock  company  in 
America,  and  created  an  absolutely  new  class 
of  plays — ^a  combination  of  vaudeville,  comic 
opera  and  travesty.  Now  comes  a  third  phase 
of  their  career.  From  being  simply  managers 
of  a  music  hall  on  Broadway » they  have  become 
managers  in  a  broader  sense.  Already  they 
own  a  second  theater  in  New  York,  are  build- 
ing another  in  Boston,  a  third  in  Chicago,  and 
have  others  in  contemplation.  Instead  of 
producinj^  merely  musical  comedies  and  tra- 
vesties they  are  entering  into  more  serious 
work ,  H  e re  is  a  p rocess  of  transf o rmati on 
worth  studying,  for  it  seems  but  at  its  inception- 

THE  TRUIT  AND  ITS  VIRTUEt 

The  "independent"  managers  are  thus  in  a 
nourishing  condition,  which  seems  each  day  to 
^row  stronger.  Everywhere  praise  is  gWen 
them,  and  perhaps  rightly;  but  they  have  a 
^reat  deal  of  work  before  them  if  they  wish 
to  make  i^^ood.  A  mass  of  vituperation  has 
been  cast  upon  the  **  theatrical  trust,"  But  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  to  this  "trust"  America 
owes  some  of  its  best  and  greatest  productions. 
Great  artists  have   been  brought   over    here. 


The  new  managers  have  a  task  before  them 
if  they  are  to  prove  their  work.  Of  course 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question — the 
standpoint  of  the  manager,  and  on  this  view 
more  might  be  said.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  much  that  has  bL-Lii  said  against  the  tru^L 
has  been  meaningless  and  unjust. 

THE  CRITIC  AND  HIS  PUBLIC 

A  new  light  upon  the  province  of  the  dra- 
matic critic  was  seen  the  other  day  when  it  was 
cabled  from  London  that  at  the  request  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones ^  Mr,  A.  B.  Walkley^, 
critic  of  the  London  Times,  had  been  barred 
from  the  first  production  of  Mr.  Jones V 
play,  The  Whitewashing  of  Julia,  Mr.  Jones 
claimed  that  Mn  Walkley's  criticisms  of  his 
[tlays  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  [nire 
criticism  and  had  developed  much  into  personal 
attacks  in  which  his  private  life  was  not 
spared.  This  Mr,  Wal  k ley  denies.  But  whether 
true  or  not*  Mr.  Jones  did  a  questionable  thiag 
in  refusing  the  critic  admission.  If  Mr,  Walk- 
ley  had  written  libel,  the  courts  are  the  proper 
place  to  call  him  to  account  Moreover,  he 
would  have  been  far  more  htu^  by  absolute 
silence  and  contempt  than  by  such  anoutbrtiak. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  CRITIC 

This  incident  brings  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  province  of  the  critic.  Criticism  has  a 
tendency,  in  several  American  papers  at  least, 
to  be  one  of  three  things:  An  attempt  at 
conscious  clever  writing  irrespective  of  justice, 
The  criticism  of  acting  instead  of  plays  as  3 
whole.  A  biased  opinion  due  to  a  strictly 
personal  feeling^an  antipathy  toward  <>' 
favoritism  for  a  certain  actor  or  manager 
FeWj  indeed,  are  the  critics  who  go  to  tht* 
theater  with  a  plastic  mind  and  an  edueal^-i^ 
sense  of  analysis.  Few,  indeed,  are  they  who 
hold  ideals.  Some  attempt  to  be  fearless  by 
being  simply  scurrilous.  Others  assume  thf 
supercritical  pose,  while  they  are  only  vain- 
gloriousy  But  the  clear,  cool,  just  critic^ 
willing  to  throw  aside  their  prejudices  and  live 
up  to  well  thought  out  and  long  studied 
ideals  are  few.  We  are  to  be  thankful  that 
some  exist,  and  shoidd  glory  in  them.  The 
province  of  the  critic  is  not  so  much  to  criticise 
in  the  narrower  sense  as  to  interpret.  And 
interpreters  of  the  highest  sort  are  bom,  not 
made  by  any  process  of  latter-day  joumahsm. 


TREASURE    JOAQUIN    MILLER AINSLEE*S 

Yea,  the  earth  is^  gene^otts.     The  trees 
Strip  nude  as  birth-time  without  fear, 
iVnd  their  reward  is  year  by  year 
To  feel  their  fullness  but  increase. 

The  law  of  nature  is  to  give, 
To  give!  to  give!  and  to  rejoice, 
In  giving  with  a  generous  voice. 

And  so,  trust  God,  and  truly  live. 

A  FALUNG  STAR E.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR BOOKMAN 

Through  Heaven  leaving  not  dim  it  grows, 
But  light  across  the  darkness  throws; 
In  beauty  falling,  like  a  soul 
That,  soaring  high,  has  missed  its  goal, 
But  through  its  loss  in  its  own  night 
01  sacrifice  has  given  light. 

TEU  ME  NOT  NOW WILUAM  WATSON  * 

Tell  me  not  now,  if  love  for  love 

Thou  canst  return 
Now  while  around  us  and  above 

Day's  flambeaux  bum. 
Not  in  clear  noon,  with  speech  as  clear, 

Thy  heart  avow, 
For  ever>'^  gossip  wind  to  hear; 

Tell  me  not  now! 

Tell  me  not  now  the  tidings  sweet. 

The  news  divine; 
A  little  longer  at  thy  feet 

Leave  me  to  pine. 
I  would  not  have  the  gadding  bird 

Hear  from  his  bough; 
Nay,  though  I  famish  for  a  word, 

Tell  me  not  now! 

But  when  deep  trances  of  delight 

All  Nature  seal. 
When  roimd  the  world  the  arms  of  Night 

Caressing  steal. 
When  rose  to  dreaming  rose  says,  "  Dear, 

Dearest," and  when 

Heaven  sighs  her  secret  in  earth's  ear. 

Ah,  tell  me  then! 

A  UTTLE  HINIHER FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES OUTLOOK 

Far  up  the  crag,  'twixt  sea  and  sky. 
Where  winds  tempestuous,  blowing  by. 

Leave  ^ant  boulders  swept  and  bare; 

Where  jagged  lightnings  fitftd  flare, 
And  petrels  sound  their  stormy  cry — 
A  dainty  bluebell,  sweet  and  shy. 
Lifted  its  head  complacently. 

As  guarded  by  the  tenderest  care. 
Far  up  the  -crag. 
And  now,  whenever  fear  draws  nigh, 
In  thought  I  stand  'twixt  sea  and  sky, 

And,  as  of  old,  in  my  despair, 

I  bless  the  Power  that  set  it  there — 
That  tiny  thing  with  courage  high. 
Far  up  the  crag! 

♦  From  Selected  Poems.     John  Lane. 


THE  MAHERS 


,  FREDERIC  LAWRENCE  KNOWLES. 


Incomparable  white  galaxy  of  suns! 

O  stars  of  song  whose  luster  blinds  the 
.^schvlus.  Homer,  Shakespeare, — deathles 

Holding  on  high  your  proud  and  lonely 

Rulers  of  Night's  domain  of  domeless  spact 
Transcendent  thrones,  victorious  over  Ti 

Slaving  with  splendor  from  your  distant  pi 
A  thousand  flickering  satellites  of  rhyme 

God!  what  are  we,  that  underneath  such  si 
We  dare  to  light  our  tapers!    From  afa 

The  constellations  watch  tnis  mad  eniprise 
A  puny  candle  challenging  a  star! 

EARLY  SPRINO  OUDNESS JOHN  BURROUOHS 


Now  clap  your  hands  together. 
For  this  is  April  weather. 

And  love  again  is  bom; 
The  west  wind  is  caressing. 
The  turf  your  feet  are  pressing 

Is  thrilling  to  the  mom. 

To  see  the  grass  a-greening, 
To  find  each  day  new  meaning 
K*ln  sky  and  tree  and  ground; 
To  see  the  waters  elisten, 
To  linger  long,  and  listen 
To  every  wakening  sound! 

To  feel  your  nerves  a-tingle 
By  grackle's  reedy  jingle 

Or  starling's  brooky  call. 
Or  phoebe's  salutation. 
Or  sparrow's  proclamation 

Atop  the  garden  wall! 

The  maple-trees  are  thrilling. 
Their  eager  juices  spilling 

In  manv  a  sugar-camp. 
I  see  the  buckets  gleaming, 
I  see  the  smoke  and  steaming, 

I  smell  the  fragrant  damp. 

The  mourning-dove  is  cooing. 
The  meadow-lark  is  wooing — 

I  see  his  flashing  cjuills ; 
Cock-robin's  breast  is  glowing; 
The  Wistful  cattle  lowing. 

And  turning  to  the  hills. 

I  love  each  April  token 

And  every  word  that's  spoken 

In  field,  or  grove,  or  vale; 
The  hyla's  twilight  chorus, 
The  clanging  geese  that  o'er  us 

Keep  well  the  northern  trail. 

Oh,  soon  with  heaping  measures 
The  spring  will  bring  her  treasures 
H  To  gladden  every  breast; 
The  sky  with  warmth  a-beaming. 
The  earth  with  love  a-teeming — 
In  life  itself  new  zest! 
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THAT  THE  DEAF  MAY  HEAR 

Mr.  Miller  Reese  Hutchison,  an  electrical 
engineer,  has  invented  an  **Acousticon"  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  enable  the  deaf  to  hear.  The 
device  involves  all  the  important  principles 
of  the  telephone,  plus  Mr.  Hutchison's  inven- 
tions, the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  such  inten- 
sity to  sound  waves  that  they  will  penetrate 
ears  that  have  never  befoce  heard  a  sound. 

The  '*Acousticon,"  as  described  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  in  three  pieces,  which  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  That  called  the  receiver — which  in  the 
telephone  would  be  called  the  transmitter — ^is  a 
vulcanized  rubber  disc  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter. To  its  back  is  attached  a  hook  by  which  it 
may  be  suspended  from  a  waistcoat  pocket.  The 
reverse  face  of  the  disc  is  hollowed  and  in  the  hollow 
certain  gases,  the  composition  being  known  only  to 
Mr.  Hutchison,  are  hermetically  ^aled. 

The  other  two  pieces  are  the  earpiece,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  receiver  of  a  telephone,  and  the 
battery.  The  latter  is  about  three  inches  long,  two 
inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  contains 
several  cells,  which  supply  the  electric  current. 
Wires  connect  the  three  pieces  of  the  machine. 

When  Mr.  Hutchison  is  operating  his  invention 
he  stows  the  battery  away  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
The  sound  that  is  to  be  transferred,  whether  it  be 
the  voice  or  some  other  sound,  is  caught  by  the 
receiver  and  intensified  before  it  passes  to  the  ears 
of  the  subject. 

.  Mr.  Hutchison  recently  gave  a  successful 
test  of  his  instrument  in  New  York.  Dr.  Van 
Tassel  of  the  deaf-mute  institute  said  that 
the  invention  would  reduce  to  a  minimum 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  in 
teaching  a  mute  to  talk.  With  the  **Acousti- 
con"  the  mute  can  hear  himself  or  herself 
talk,  and  thus  hear  what  speech  sounds  like. 
Last  year  Mr.  Hutchison  went  to  England 
and  gave  several  tests  of  his  instrument.  One 
test  was  given  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Queen  Alexandra  bestowed  a  gold  medal  upon 
the  inventor. 

AND  THE  lUND  SHALL  SEE 

The  most  sensational  of  the  many  recent  so- 
called  discoveries  is  that  reported  in  the  French 
Revue  des  Revues,  under  the  title  And  the 
Blind  Shall  See.  The  article  is  by  Dr.  Caze, 
who  reports  the  invention  of  Professor  Stiens, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  not  only  restore  sight 
to  the  blind,  but  give  sight  to  those  bom 
blind. 

Professor  Stiens  says  that  a  man  sees  not  with 
the  eye,  but  with  the  brain.     The  eye  only 


serves  to  receive  the  image  on  the  optic  nerve 
and  transmit  it  to  the  seat  of  perception.  Blind 
people  form  through  the  sense  of  touch  a  very 
exact  idea  of  the  external  conformation  of 
objects.  If  a  man  were  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
any  one  of  his  organs  could  make  up  for  the 
deficiency.  Certain  of  the  lower  animals  have 
no  organ  of  vision.  In  their  case  it  is  the 
whole  of  the  body  which  perceives  light.  If 
therefore,  an  image  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain  without  the  help  of  eyes,  a  blind  man 
could  have  a  sense  of  perception  as  clearly  as 
a  seeing  man. 

With  Professor  Stiens*  invention  the  image 
is  received  on  a  screen,  instead  of  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Then  it  is  transmitted  to  the  brain 
by  means  of  an  electric  current.  The  apparatus, 
it  will  be  seen,  has  the  same  basis  as  the  tele- 
phone. It  does  not  limit  the  sphere  of  utility 
to  making  the  blind  see.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
apparatus  that  it  will  convey  an  image  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  will,  in  fact,  do  for  the 
transmission  of  light  what  the  telephone  does 
for  the  transmission  of  sound. 

HYDlOrHOBIA  IN  NEW  YOtK 

New  York  has  recently  been  subjected  to  a 
hydrophobia  scare.  Within  a  single  month  of 
the  winter  the  Board  of  Health  has  treated  as 
many  as  ten  people  for  rabies  and  the  Pasteur 
Institute  twelve  or  fifteen.  Twelve  deaths 
have  occurred  from  hydrophobia.  Dogs,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  have 
gone  on  the  ramp  on  lower  Broadway,  on  the 
East  Side,  and  on  the  West  Side. 

The  situation  is  precisely  the  fame  as  if  a  center 
of  smallpox  were  allowed  to  exist.  Who  should  be 
held  responsible — the  poor  victim  who  contracts  the 
disease,  or  the  community  that  permits  the  disease 
to  run  its  course  unquarantined  ?  That  it  is  possible 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  as  completely  as  the  Black 
Death  has  been  stamped  out,  is  amply  proved  by 
statistics.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  country — 
Maine  and  the  New  England  States,  Minnesota  and 
all  the  Northwestern  States,  Quebec,  and  indeed  all 
of  Canada — ^where  hydrophobia  is  tinknown;  or,  if 
known,  rare,  at  once  stamped  out,  and  directly 
traced  to  importation  from  the  careless  States.  Of 
the  careless  States  there  are  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  Southern  States;  but  pre- 
eminent as  sinners  of  omission  are  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Virginia.  For  instance,  a  very  bad 
case  of  rabies  was  brought  to  this  city  a  few  months 
ago  from  one  of  the  Western  States  borderin|^  on 
Canada.     It  was  at  once  traced  to  contact,  three 


treatment  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  the  trouble  being  caused  by  a  dog  going  to 
the  Ontario  towns  on  a  visit  with  its  master.  In 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  espe- 
cially Denmark,  hydrophia  has  been  stamped  out, 
and  is  now  relegated  to  the  barbarisms  of  the  black 
death  and  other  medieval  plagues.  In  Great 
Britain  rabies  almost  disappeared,  because  all  dogs 
entering  the  country  were  quarantined  for  six  weeks 
and  kept  tmder  observation  for  six  months.  With 
these  regulations  hydrophobia  dropped  from  123 
fatal  cases  in  1889  ^o  3a  in  1890,  to  13  in  1891,  to  3 
in  189a.  But  in  180  a  the  good  results  caused  care- 
lessness. The  regulations  were  ignored.  In  1893 
there  were  8  cases;  in  1894,  la  cases;  in  1805,  46 
cases;  in  1896,  67  cases,  in  less  than  six  months. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hydrophobia,  the 
dumb  and  the  violent.  The  great  danger  from 
dumb  hydrophobia,  is  that  people  may  never 
know  the  risk  to  which  they  have  been  exposed 
till  it  is  too  late  to  help  them. 

Within  ten  days  from  the  first  symptoms  of  peev- 
ishness the  animal  exhibits  alternately  ravenous 
hunger  and  loss  of  appetite.  It  may  be  so  parched 
with  thirst  that  it  will  throw  itself  into  a  river  to  try 
and  get  water  which  the  swollen  throat  has  no 
power  to  swallow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have 
suffered  such  excruciating  pain  from  trying  to 
swallow,  that  the  very  sotmd  of  water  throws  it  into 
paroxjrsms  of  agony.  Finally,  usually  within  two 
weeks  or  less,  violent  paroxysms  come,  ending  in 
death.  The  dog,  cat,  or  horse  may  never  have 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  bite,  but  dies  with 
kind-hearted  people— often  children — ^working  over 
it  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  violent  or  rabid 
hydrophobia,  which  people  are  quick  to  protect 
themselves  against  because  they  recognize  it  at  once, 
is  the  animal  going  on  the  ramp.  The  other  classic 
symptoms  have  preceded  this,  but  pass  unnoticed 
till  the  beast  tears  blindly  in  every  direction,  biting 
at  everything,  not  because  he  is  vicious,  but  because 
cat,  dog,  or  horse — he  is  as  madly  off  his  head  as  a 
man  in  violent  delirium  tremens.  To  be  specific,  the 
lining  of  his  brain  is  on  fire.  He  sees  imaginary 
enemies.  He  is  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain 
in  all  the  range  of  what  is  known  to  science,  and  like 
the  man  fleeing  from  *'blue  snakes,"  he  attacks 
everything  in  his  path.  Every  doctor,  from  New 
York  to  Faris  ana  Vienna,  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing — ^hydrophobia  is  such  a  terrible  death  that  no 
one  who  has  witnessed  one  such  will,  if  he  can  help 
it,  ever  witness  another. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to 
a  short  account  of-  seventeenth  century  reme- 
dies for  hydrophobia  as  given  in  the  London 
Lancet.  Dr.  Stephen  Bradwell  in  the  earliest 
known  English  book  on  first  aid  to  the  injured, 
called  by  him  "Helps  for  Suddain  Accidents" 
(1633)  endeavors  to  shuffle  out  of  the  serious 
discussion  of  mad  dog-bite  by  pooh-poohing  it. 
His  method  is  familiar  even  now .     * '  Although , ' ' 


bitmg  as  m  otner  regions:  yet  1  have  seen  dogs 
mad."  Cure,  according  to  him,  is  easy  and 
frequent.  His  own  method  of  procedure 
partly  follows  Celsus.  "Labor  to  draw  the 
contagion  out  of  the  woimd  by  cupping-glasses. '  * 
He  also  advocates  the  use  of  the  cautery  and 
of  sublimate,  but  departs  from  the  common- 
sense  of  antiquity  when  he  suggests  an  "appli- 
cation of  pullets  or  pigeons  that  lay  eggs," 
scarifications,  leeches,  and  drawing  medicines. 
Prom  the  days  of  Galen  to  those  of  Rhazes  and 
onwards  powdered  craj'fish  was  recommended 
as  an  antidote.  The  cra)rfish  were  to  be 
gathered  when  the  sim  was  in  a  certain  house 
and  were  to  be  cooked  alive.  There  are  five 
general  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  in 
Thomas  Sendall's  "Manuscript "  (1659).  Two 
recommend  strong  ale  as  a  chief  ingredient  in 
the  medicines  to  be  administered.  One  mix- 
ture includes  ale,  garlic,  sage,  treacle,  and  two 
oimces  of  scraped  pewter,  and  is  to  be  admin- 
istered thrice  daily  "by  nine  spoonf tills"  at  a 
time.  Another  consists  of  powdered  claws  of 
crayfish  and  a  sufficiency  of  treacle,  milk,  pine- 
roots,  dragon-roots,  "vile"  primrose-roots,  and 
the  like,  and  is  to  be  given  to  man  or  dog — for 
the  dog  was  then  also  treated — "four  days 
before  the  change."  This  change  in  the  case 
of  man  seems  to  be  the  actual  onset  of  hydro- 
phobia when  Bradwell  admits  that  the  sufferer 
will  be  in  hopeless  case  unless  he  can  be  induced 
to  swallow  quantities  of  water.  "The  main 
general  remedy  is  by  Celsus  and  others  held  to 
be  casting  of  the  patient  into  the  water  before 
he  be  aware  of  it,  and  this  to  be  done  every 
day  for  many  days ;  for  that  which  he  feareth 
is  the  only  medicine  to  ctu^  him."  Should  the 
patient  swim  well  "hold  him  under  water  a 
little  while  till  he  have  taken  in  some  pretty 
quantity."  Madness  in  dogs,  the  same  author 
opines,  "proceedeth  from  black  cholerick 
juices  wherewith  a  dogge  more  than  other 
beasts  aboimdeth,"  but  of  the  actual  fear  of 
water  he  can  give  no  better  account  than  that 
drinking  may  produce  convulsions  in  the 
bitten  and  may  so  come  to  be  regarded  with 
horror. 

SALICYLIC  ACID  IN  FOOD 

Dr.  J.  C.  Macalister  and  Dr.  T.  R.  Bradeham, 
well  known  English  physicians,  have  investi- 
gated the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  food  pre- 
servative. They  presented  their  conclusions  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Medical  Insti- 
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tution,   and   printed   in   the   Ix)ndon    Lancet, 
March  14,  1903. 

To  refute  a  popular  error  is  often  a  thankless 
task;  to  refute  an  error  sanctioned  by  tradition  and 
authority  will  generally  excite  obloquy  and  oppo- 
sition. When,  however,  an  error  is  maintained  as 
if  it  were  the  result  of  the  deductions  of  the  most 
enlightened  scientific  investigations  and  is  supported 
by  names  eminent  in  science  and  medicine,  the  task 
of  opposing  it  is  not  alone  thankless  and  unpopular, 
but  is  likely  to  be  stigmatized  as  retrograde  and 
reactionary.  Nevertheless,  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  place  on  record  our  conviction  that  the 
allegations  which  have  been  made  against  the  em- 
plo)mient  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  preservative  in 
moderate  quantities  cannot  be  maintained.  We 
challenge  the  opponents  of  its  use  to  bring  forward 
a  single  instance  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
bodily  injury  has  resulted  from  its  employment  in 
such  a  manner,  and  we  deny  that  in  the  proportion 
in  which  we  have  met  with  it  in  articles  submitted 
to  us  for  examination  it  could  be  taken  by  any 
rational  beings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  them  any 
harm  whatever.  We  further  maintain  that  the  use 
of  this  substance  enables  manufacturers  to  place  on 
the  market  wholesome,  agreeable  and  inexpensive 
articles  of  food,  which  form  an  exceptionid  and 
beneficial  variety  in  the  diet  of  persons  who  cannot 
afford  more  costly  luxuries,  and  which,  above  all, 
supply  the  place  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is 
the  position  which  we  maintain,  and  we  state  it 
after  mature  consideration  and  with,  we  trust,  an 
adequate  sense  of  responsibility. 

it  is  contended  that  salicylic  acid  is  injurious  to 
health  for  three  principal  reasons:  (i)  That  it  is  an 
antiseptic  and  antifermentative,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  digestive  process  by 
destroying  the  digestive  ferments;  (2)  that  after 
absorption  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  genersd  health  and 
to  interfere  with  nutrition ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  an  irri- 
tant and  is  therefore  apt  to  injiu'e  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  In  this 
inquiry  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organized 
living  ferments;  these  are  certainly  killed  by  sali- 
cylic acid  and  its  efficacy  as  a  food  preservative 
depends  upon  that  very  fact;  but  we  have  fotmd 
that  the  digestive  processes  will  proceed  in  the 
presence  of  the  add,  even  in  a  solution  of  z  in  500, 
which  is  practically  saturated.  It  is  generally 
admitted  by  physiologists  that  the  digestive  enzymes 
such  as  pepsin  and  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  act  most  energetically  in  distilled  water  to 
which  the  appropriate  acid  or  alkali  alone  has  been 
added  and  that  the  addition  of  other  substances  of 
almost  any  kind  has  a  more  or  less  retarding  influ- 
ence on  their  activity.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  former  condition  can  never  obtain  in  nattiral 
digestion;  the  diet  of  civilized  man  contains  a 
multitude  of  ingredients,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
would  probably  be  found  to  delay  artificial  digestion. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  salicylic 
acid  delays  digestion  at  all,  but  whether  it  does  so 
to  a  greater  extent  than  other  bodies,  such  as 
kitchen  salt,  which  form  part  of  an  ordinary  diet. 
We  must  point  out  that  in  making  our  experi- 
ments on  digestion  we  have  alwa3rs  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  our*  opponents  and  have  employed 
the  strongest  solution  of  salicylic  acid  which  can 
be  made  in  the  cold,  a  condition  which  never  could 
be  present  in  the  stomach.     It  is  obvious  that  even 


if  the  individual  drank  onlv  beverages  saturated 
with  salicylic  add  they  would  soon  be  diluted  by  the 
gastric  juice;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  beverages 
which  we  have  encoxmtered  containing  any  such 
proportion  of  the  add  were  meant  to  be  freely 
diluted  with  water  before  they  were  consumed. 
We  further  submit  that  the  taste  of  salicyhc  add 
is  so  pungent  that  no  artide  which  contained  it  in  a 
proportion  approaching  one  grain  per  ounce  would 
command  a  sale,  tmless  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  be  freely  diluted  with  water  before  consump- 
tion. 

The  second  problem  which  we  have  to  consider 
— viz.,  the  effect  produced  by  salicylic  add  upon 
nutrition — is  one  that  cannot  very  well  be  eluci- 
dated by  laboratory  experiments,  and  we  have  felt 
that  the  only  practical  method  of  investigation  was 
to  take  it  ourselves  and  to  give  it  to  others.  One  of  us 
took  a  dose  of  five  grains  of  the  pure  add  every  day 
for  a  month  without  any  ill-health  ensuing,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  given  to  children  every  day  with 
thdr  dinners  (in  a  food-stuff  known  to  contain  it) 
certainly  did  them  no  harm.  They  remained  as 
bright  and  active  as  ever,  and  underwent  no  wasting. 
This  we  regard  as  a  more  con  vindng  test  than  observ- 
ing: the  result  of  administering  to  yotmg  animals 
milk  sattirated  with  salicylic  add.  In  the  first 
place  salicylic  add  has  a  strong  taste,  and  cats  are 
notoriously  sensitive  to  an  imaccustomed  flavor  in 
thdr  food,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  animals  which 
have  been  the  subjects  of  these  experiments  really 
took  the  milk  provided  for  them  at  all.  If  this 
were  so  they  lost  wdght  from  starvation,  and  not 
from  the  sahcylic  add  which  they  did  not  take.  Ir 
the  second  place  salydUc  add  was  mixed  with  all 
the  food  which  was  given  to  the  animals,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  salicylic  add  to  their  total  inges- 
tion was  enormous.  No  one  has  proposed  that 
preserved  foods  should  constitute  the  sole  or  even 
a  lar^e  portion  of  a  dietary. 

It  IS  a  curious  circumstance  that  insects  do  not 
appear  to  be  harmed  by  taking  salicylic  add 
dissolved  to  saturation  in  syrup.  Binz  refers  tf 
benefidal  action  in  the  case  of  oees  when  affecte<l 
by  *'foul  brood,"  a  highly  contagious  disease  caused 
by  a  microscopic  schizophyte  which  apparently 
attacks  the  insects  both  internally  and  externally. 
Whole  hives  become  infected  by  this  fungus  and 
become  putrid.  It  has  been  fotmd  that  if  the  bees 
are  fed  with  syrup  containing  about  0.16  per  cent, 
of  salicylic  acid  the  disease  completely  disappears 
and  the  insects  recover  thdr  normal  activity  and 
vigor. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  whether  salicylic  add 
causes  any  injury  to  the  eastro-intestinal  mucosa, 
and  a  very  few  words  will  serve  to  dispose  of  this 
question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  treatment  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  the  salicyhc  preparations,  large  doses 
of  the  add  were  employed,  but  no  indications  of 
irritant  poisoning  are  recorded.  Kolbe,  for  instance 
(quoted  by  Binz),  while  directing  attention  to  its 
strongly  antiseptic  quaUties,  states  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  to  human  bdngs,  and  in  proof  of  this  he 
took  himself  and  gave  to  other  persons  from  1.0 
gramme  to  1.5  gramme — i.e.,  from  15  to  23  grains — a 
day,  in  some  cases  for  nine  months  together,  without 
apparent  injury,  and  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  we  have  observed  no  ill  effects  from  taking  it 
oursdves  or  from  administering  it  to  other  healthy 
individuals. 


structures  wnen  appliea  to  them  in  concentrated  destroy  it,  and  yet  this  aad  diluted  to  0.2  per  cent., 

form.     We  must  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  which  is  the  same  concentration  as  that  of  the 

hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  in  their  pure  salicylic  acid  found  in  some  food-stuffs,  is  essential 

forms  are  not  only  irritant    but    intensely  corro-  to  digestion,  which  cannot  go  on  without  it. 
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DRUNKENNESS  IN  EN6UND 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  temperance  legis- 
lation in  England,  says:  "No one  needs  to  be 
told  that  the  great  curse  of  England  is  drunken- 
ness. But  only  those  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  can  realize  how  appalling  is  the 
national  affliction,  how  much  of  the  bestiality, 
crime  and  hopelessness  of  the  English  poor 
flows  from  it ;  how  terrible  and  unceasing  is  its 
drain  on  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the 
masses.  However  little  one  may  sympathize 
with  extremists  as  a- rule,  there  are  moments 
when  one  can  forgive  an  English  temperance 
reformer  anything  and  everything.  He  may 
exaggerate,  he  may  be  impractical,  he  may  be 
defeating  his  own  end  by  his  unmeasured 
violence,  but  the  provocation  he  meets  with 
whenever  he  sets  foot  out  of  doors  is  some- 
thing of  which  Americans  have,  happily,  no 
conception.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  a 
hundred  yards  in  any  part  of  London  without 
its  saloon,  and  its  crowd  of  shuffling,  sodden, 
inhuman -looking  men  and  women." 

Following  is  a  brief  account  of  legislation 
which  went  into  effect  the  first  of  January: 

Henceforward  a  man — and.  of  course,  a  woman, 
too — who  has  been  judged  by  a  magistrate  to  be 
an  "habitual  drunkard  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  if 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  offense  he 
even  attempts  to  obtain  liquor  on  any  licensed 
premises.  Any  license  holder  who  supplies  him  with 
drink,  or  allows  any  other  person  to  do  so,  will  be 
hable  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  the  first  offense  and  $100 
for  later  ones.  The  provision  applies  not  only  to 
saloon-keepers  but  to  grocers  and  clubs.  How,  it 
may  be  asKed,  is  a  publican  or  a  club  manager  or  a 
grocer  to  know  an  nabitual  drunkard  when  he  sees 
him?  The  answer — whether  partial  or  complete, 
has  yet  to  be  proved — is  found  in  the  provision 
that  directs  the  police  to  forward  the  particulars 
of  each  case,  the  name  and  address  and  personal 
description  of  the  offender,  to  all  license  holders. 
The  police  too,  are  specially  enjoined  to  assist 
license  holders  in  identifjnng  confrrmed  inebriates. 
It  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether 
these  provisions  will  prove  workable  and  effi- 
cacious. The  difficulties  of  enforcing  them  are 
palpable  on    the     surface.     Magistrates,  however, 


have  already  begun  to  apply  the  new  act  with 
vigor,  and  two  men  who  were  brought  up  yes- 
terday before  the  West  London  Police  Court 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  proved  to  have  been 
convicted  three  times  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
were  at  once  placed  on  the  ** black  list"  and  for 
the  next  three  years  will  be  fined  $5  on  their  first 
attempt  to  get  a  drink  and  $10  for  all  subsequent 
attempts. 

So  much  for  habitual  drunkards.  The  law  with 
regard  to  ordinary  and  isolated  drunkenness  is  also 
made  much  more  stringent.  Before  New  Year's 
Day  a  man  found  drunk  and  incapable  in  a  public 
place  was  usually  locked  up  till  he  was  sober,  and 
then  either  released  or  served  with  a  summons.  By 
the  new  act  he  may  be  apprehended  and  charged 
forthwith.  Shotdd  the  person  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  be  in  charge  of  an  infant  apparently  under 
the  age  of  seven,  a  fine  may  be  imposed  up  to  $10. 
Again,  before  New  Year's  Day  it  was  an  offense  to 
permit  drunkenness  on  licensed  premises,  but  to 
bring  home  the  offense  was  exceeaingly  difficult,  as 
the  prosecution  had  to  prove  affirmatively  that  the 
publican  did  "permit.  Under  the  new  act  the 
burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  publican.  If  a 
license  holder  is  charged  with  permitting  drunken- 
ness, and  drunkenness  is  provea  to  have  taken  place 
on  his  premises,  it  is  now  up  to  him  to  show  that 
he  and  his  employees  "took  all  reasonable  steps" 
to  prevent  it. 

But  the  provision  which  has  attracted  the  most 
general  notice  and  is  now  glutting  the  magistrates 
with  work  is  that  which  allows  a  husband  to  seek 
separation  from  his  wife,  or  a  wife  from  her  husband 
when  either  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  The  privilege 
is  being  availed  of  on  an  enormous  scale  and  by 
every  class  of  people.  Yesterday  at  one  court  a 
baronet,  two  knights,  two  solicitors  and  over  a 
dozen  small  tradesmen  asked  for  summonses  against 
their  wives  on  this  grotmd.  They  were  all  granted, 
and  if  a  good  case  is  made  out  orders  for  separation 
will  assuredly  be  issued.  So  far  the  number  of 
husbands  seeking  relief  has  been  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  ntimber  of  wives.  The  balance  may  be 
adjusted  as  time  goes  on,  though  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  among  women  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  and  appalling  facts  of  present-day  English 
life. 

Henceforward  all  clubs,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
own  premises  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied 
to  members  or  their  guests  are  to  be  registered,  and  a 
statement  of  the  club's  objects,  the  number  of  its 
members,  its  rules  and  regulations,  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  police.  No  member  henceforward 
will  be  allowed  to  send  an  agent  or  servant  who  is 
not  a  member  to  fetch  liquor  for  him  from  the  club. 
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Clubs  that  fail  to  register  and  yet  keep  on  selline 
intoxicating  drinks  will  be  liable,  in  the  persons  of 
the  secreti^  and  management  committee,  to  a  fine 
of  $250.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  police  or  of 
anybody  else  to  represent  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  that  the  club  is  a  bogus  affair,  or  that 
there  is  frequent  drunkenness  in  it.  If  the  court 
finds  the  representation  proved,  the  club  will  be 
struck  off  the  register  and  will  incur  heavy  penalties 
if  still  continued.  Facilities  are  also  given  for 
search  warrants  in  case  of  good  reason  being  shown 
for  the  belief  that  a  club  is  not  bein^  properly  con- 
ducted. There  are  several  other  mmor  reforms  in 
the  two  acts.  They  do  not,  of  course,  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  they  will  not  stop  drunkenness. 
But  if  stringently  enforced  they  may  make  the 
drunkard's  life  so  thoroughly  irksome  that  he  will 
consider  the  question  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
from  a  fresh  point  of  view. 

ALCOHOLISM  IN  FIANCE. 

In  France  it  is  not  a  question  of  drunk- 
enness, but  of  continuous  alcoholism — the 
screwing  up  of  nerves  and  heating  of  blood 
day  after  day,  year  after  year.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  foreigners 
accustomed  to  the  ignoble  spree  remain  in 
admiration  of  a  people  that  can  moderate  its 
thirst  so  regularly  and  carry  off  its  liquor  with 
such  decorum ;  but  too  often  there  is  regularity 
only  in  a  decorous  excess.  It  is  not  drunk- 
enness, once  more,  but  alcoholism  in  the  form 
most  difficult  to  handle  from  the  side  of  health. 
The  drunkard  is  a  nuisance,  an  intermittent 
lunatic,  a  cause  of  senseless  tragedies ;  but  the 
French  "alcoolique"  is  an  anti-hygienic  phe- 
nomenon, breeding  tuberculosis,  epilepsy  and 
general  insanity  in  himself  and  his  descendants. 
"  Since  1874  no  special  license  has  been  required  for 
the  selling  of  liquor  in  France,  and  the  number  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  trade  has  far  more  than 
•  doubled  since  that  time.  What  stands  still  more 
in  the  way  of  legislation  is  the  fact — ^not  peculiar  to 
France — that  the  elections  depend  largely  on  the 
liquor  dealers. 

In  all  this  it  is  clear  that  a  little  fact  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  theory.  The  facts  seem  to  be  very 
Bad,  especially  for  certain  regions  of  the  country. 
In  Normandy  the  race  itself  seems  to  be  attacked 
vitally.  Dr.  Leroy,  physician  for  the  insane  at 
EvreuXy  has  made  a  careful  investigation  from  the 
pathological  point  of  view;  he  supplements  the 
orilliant  work  of  M.  Brunon,  a  young  physician  of 
Rouen. 

Alcohol  welcomes  the  Norman  country  child  from 
its  birth;  after  the  christening  a  spoonful  of  cider — 
and  what  Norman  cider  can  be  is  well  known — is 
administered  as  a  beginning.  Thenceforward  the 
eau  de  vie  (cider  brandy)  is  given  liberally  *'to  kill 
worms. "  When  he  is  old  enough  to  totter  to  school 
his  wits  are  sharpened  by  alcohol  in  his  morning 
coffee;  two  years  will  not  always  teach  him  his 
letters.  His  mother  has  not  confidence,  if  he  is 
delicate,  in  cod  liver  oil  or  such  nostrums — alcohol 
is  the  universal  remedy.  A  schoolmaster  noted 
that,  at  a  single  family  feast  where  eleven  persons 
were  present,  104  litres  of  cider,  plus  five  litres^of 


brandy  had  been  drunk;  the  litre  is  a  little  more 
than  an  American .  quart.  In  one  vear  the  single 
department  of  the  Eure  expects  each  of  ite  inhabi- 
tants of  adult  age  to  dnnk  ninety-six  ''Htres  of 
brandy  (at  fifty  degrees  alcohol),  which  gives  more 
than  ten  little  glasses  a  day. 

There  is  one  liquor  shop  for  every  seventy  in- 
habitants; taking  account  of  children  and  abstment 
women  and  men,  it  may  be  said  that  every  liquor 
dealer  is  supported  by  twenty- three  people.  Here  is 
the  daily  bill  of  food  and  drink  of  a  welLpaid 
workingman,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January:  Three 
little  glasses,  6  cents;  coffee  with  brandy,  iz  cents; 
two  absinthes,  10  cents;  two  bitters,  10  cents; 
Madeira,  8  cents;  food  (eggs,  bread,  cheese)  22 
cents;  coffee  with  brandy,  15  cents;  two  absinthes 
and  two  little  glasses,  24  cents — ^in  all  84  cents  for 
drink  to  2a  for  food.  That  the  workman  continues 
the  struggle  for  existence  successfully  should  be  an 
additional  experiment  confirmatory  of  those  of 
Professor  At  water. 

The  other  side  of  the  statistics  is  not  so  favorable. 
In  the  last  centtiry  the  average  mortality  of  Prance 
fell  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-three  per  1,000 
inhabitants;  in  the  Eure  it  has  risen  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
twelve  suicides  to  the  100,000  inhabitants  in  that 
cotmtry  province;  now  there  are  forty-six,  as 
against  twenty-two  for  the  rest  of  France.  In 
other  ways  the  progress — downward — ^is  still  more 
headlong.  In  1890  there  were  forty  lunatics  in  the 
asylum  of  Evreux;  in  1898,  without  any  change  of 
system,  there  were  300. 

Now  all  this  may  be  put  beside  the  statistics  of 
the  development  ot  alcohol  selling  since  the  Repub- 
lic abolished  all  licensing,  with  the  result  that  the 
liquor  seller  has  become  the  greater  elector.  Before 
1870,  an  equal  population  in  the  Eure  only  got  away 
with  30,000  hectolitres  in  the  shape  of  drinkable 
alcohol;  in  1880  the  inhabitants  augmented  their 
capacity  to  30,000,  in  1890  to  56,000.  The  average 
consumption  has  mounted  from  7  to  16  litres  (alco- 
hol 100  degrees)  per  head  of  the  population. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  COURT. 

The  children's  court  now  held  in  New  York 
is  a  very  interesting  institution.  Boys  brought 
before  it  are,  whenever  possible,  paroled  in- 
stead of  being  sent  to  a  reformatory  to  be 
graduated  in  the  art  of  crime.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  been  working  with  these  boys 
have  met  many  discouragements,  but  at  the 
last  ** parole  day"  they  took  heart.  Of  forty- 
five  boys  who  were  to  have  reported,  but  four 
were  missing.  Of  the  forty-one  reporting  the 
New  York  Times  says: 

They  were  in  strange  contrast  to  their  appearance 
when  they  were  found  guilty  of  various  crimes  in 
the  same  court  and  given  another  chance  to  start 
out  right.  Their  hair  had  been  combed  and  brushed 
and  so  very  clean  were  their  faces  that  they  shone  as 
though  burnished.  Their  clothes  had  been  brushed 
so  that  there  was  not  a  spot  anywhere  on  the  usually 
ragged  garments.  Most  of  them  wore  collars,  and 
even  those  who  did  not,  had  clean  shirts.  They 
were  a  very  nice-looking  lot  of  boys.  They  held 
their  heads  high  and  the  hangdog  expression  was 
gone. 
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The  reports  were  so  good  that  sentence  was  stift- 
pended  in  twent^r-five  cases.  Thirteen  boys  had 
their  paroles  continued  and  were  encouraged  with 
the  promise  that  sentence  would  be  suspended  the 
next  time,  if  they  cotdd  show  as  good  records  at 
school  or  at  work  as  those  of  the  boys  who  had  had 
their  sentences  suspended.  Three  low-browed 
youngsters,  whose  records  on  parole  were  not  what 
they  should  have  been,  were  committed,  having 
previously  been  convicted,  two  for  burglary  and  the 
other  for  grand  larcenv. 

One  of  the  boys  whose  record  was  particularly 
good  while  under  the  parole  of  the  court,  had  been 
convicted  of  stealing  $103  from  his  employer.  When 
he  was  arrested  in  a  Bowery  theater  he  had  $80  with 
him.  This  was  returned  to  its  owner,  leaving  his 
debt  $33.  He  had  been  paroled  on  his  promise  to 
pay  back  this  stun  to  his  former  employer  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  a  week.  The  employer  was  in  court  yes- 
terday to  testify  that  the  boy  had  come  to  his  place 
of  business  regularly  each  weekTwith  the  stipulated 
half  dollar.  The  yotmgster  had  obtained  other  em- 
ployment through  the  aid  of  one  of  the  ladies  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Children's  Court.  The 
employer  said  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  boy  back. 
It  was  deemed  best  to  leave  him  in  his  present  place, 
as  the  boys  with  whom  he  formerly  worked  knew  his 
story  and  might  ^ame  him  with  it.  Before  leaving 
the  court  the  employer  told  Justice  Mayer  that  he 
wotdd  take 'the  boy  back  if  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the 
three  other  boys  in  the  establishment. 

•'I  would  bke  the  public  to  know  what  this 
means,"  said  the  Justice.  **  The  very  great  majority 
of  these  youthful  sinners  really  did  not  know  clearly 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  were 
under  grave  temptation.  They  have  had  a  chance, 
and  most  of  them  have  improved  it.  They  will,  1 
am  sure,  make  good  citizens.  Under  the  old  system 
they  would  have  gone  to  the  various  reformatories 
and  institutions  where  they  wotdd  look  upon  them- 
selves as  martyrs  and  would  have  learned  from 
boys  more  advanced  in  crime  lessons  that  would 
sooner  or  later  have  brought  them  into  the  higher 
branches  of  the  criminal  courts  for  conviction  and 
sentence." 

MORE  ABOUT  CHILD  UBOR 

Those  who  oppose  further  restriction  of 
child  labor  ground  their  opposition  on  the 
statement  that  it  will  increase  the  number  of 
the  dependent  poor.  To  these  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  replies  that  the  demoralizing 
eflect  of  child  labor  on  child  and  parent  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  charity.  **  Let  us," 
says  the  Commissioner,  "cheerfully,  frankly, 
gladly  add  that  there  would  be  many  cases  in 
which  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  restric- 
tion of  child  labor  would  deprive  many  families 
of  earnings  from  their  children,  and  that  we 
propose  ourselves  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
provide  that  relief  in  good  hard  cash  that  passes 
in  the  market.  If  larger  means  are  necessary 
to  support  these  children,  so  that  they  need  not 
depend  on  their  own  labor,  by  all  means  let  us 
put  up  the  money,  and  not  push  the  children  for  a 
part  of  their  support  before  the  time  when  they 
should  naturally  furnish  a  part  of  their  support/* 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  givos  the  fallow- 
ing stories  relative  to  child  labor: 

"  What  is  your  father  doing  now.  Tommy  ? "  asked 
a  lady  of  the  nine-year-old  cmld  wno  delivers  papers 
at  her  house. 

*'Oh,  he  ain't  workin*  this  week,"  was  the  reply. 
*'It's  such  bad  weather,  an"  he's  got  a  sore 
throat." 

The  boy  himself  wa&  coughing. 

Rocco  and  Tony  are  brothers,  ten  and  thirteen. 
They  get  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  and  go  to 
the  city  dumps  to  pick  up  the  day's  supply  of  coal. 
"It's  a  dandy  place  to  get  coal,  Rocco  tells  you. 
"Lots  o'  boys  and  ladies  is  there  every  morning." 
The  boys  stager  home  tmder  their  sacks  of  coal, 
snatch  a  breakfast  of  strong  tea  and  bread,  and  go  to 
school.  The  midday  meaJ  is  taken  at  a  grocery 
store  or  wherever  convenient.  It  is  too  much 
trouble  for  the  mother  to  get  it.  The  boys  go  home 
after  school  and  the  mother  "stakes"  them  ten 
cents  apiece  for  papers.  They  seU  until  nine  o'clock, 
often  later.  They  must  take  home  twenty  cents. 
If  the  sum  is  larger,  no  questions  are  asked. 

Rocco  is  happy,  and  quarrels  with  his  destiny  only 
fitfully,  but  Tony  is  bitter  against  fate.  He  says 
some  tmfilial  things  of  his  father  at  times.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  he  will  leave  home.  That 
is  the  one  thing  which  this  type  of  parent  dreads^- 
the  revolt. 

"  My  mudder  don't  beat  me  no  more  like  she  used 
to,"  one  boy  boasted,  "  Fer  why  ?  She's  wise  dat  I'm 
puttin'  up  fer  the  rent." 

Cases  of  rare  devotion  to  widowed  mothers  come  to 
light,  stories  that  read  like  Sunday-school  tales.  One 
boy  of  eleven  rises  at  daylight — earlier  than  daylight 
in  winter — and  goes  to  his  work  at  a  neighboring 
grocery.  He  gets  his  breakfast  there  and  delivers 
fifrocenes  until  school  time.  After  school  he  goes 
back  to  the  store  and  works  until  late  in  the  evening, 
receiving  his  dinner  there.  His  wages  are  $1.7;  a 
week,  and  he  and  a  sick  mother  and  a  younger  child 
live  on  this  sum.  This  is  clearly  a  case  for  charity, 
and  has  already  been  reported.  The  boy  is  devoted 
to  his  mother  and  thinks  it  no  hardship  to  toil  for 
her. 

Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
has  followed  the  history  of  numbers  of  boys 
who,  as  children,  were  the  main  support  of 
their  families,  and  finds  that  as  they  grew 
older  they  suddenly  stopped  work,  became 
idle  and  worthless.  One  had  worked  himself 
to  death  to  support  his  mother  and  his  family. 
He  was  taken  ill  and  sent  to  a  hospital.  When 
he  left  the  hospital  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
make  any  exertion  and  eventually  became  a 
tramp. 

Many  cases  like  this  are  daily  reported,  and 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  authorities, 
through  legislation  and  charity,  adequately  to 
train  the  children  of  the  poor  so  that  in  time 
they  may  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. As  a  rule  child  labor  tends  to  shift- 
lessness  in  later  life  and  often  to  criminality. 
Sociologic  statistics  are  repleto  with  such 
examples. 
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The  New  York  Sun  recently  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  lecture  given  by  Professor 
Delitzsch,  the  German  Assyriologist,  before 
the  Kaiser,  which  created  so  much  excite- 
ment that  the  Emperor  wrote  a  long  letter, 
in  which  he  put  the  orthodox  conscience  at  rest. 

"Professor  Delitzsch,"  wrote  the  Emperor, 
**on  this  occasion  abandoned  the  r61e  of  a  mere 
historian  and  Ass5rriologist  and  trenched  upon 
the  sphere  of  theological  and  religious  con- 
clusions and  hypotheses  which  were  very 
nebulous  or  daring.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
information  which  bears  upon  the  religious 
domain  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  fact  that 
it  was  so  ought  to  have  been  duly  chronicled 
by  him,  and  he  might  have  called  attention  to 
coincidences  where  they  occurred,  and  have 
explained  them,  while  leaving  his  audience  to 
draw  all  the  purely  religious  conclusions  for 
themselves.  In  that  case  his  lecture  woidd 
have  commanded  the  entire  interest  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  lay  public.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  dp  this.  He  dealt  with  the  question 
of  Revelation  in  a  very  polemical  manner  and 
he  more  or  less  denied  Revelation — in  fact, 
thought  that  he  could  trace  Revelation  to 
purely  human  elements.  That  was  a  grave 
mistake ;  for,  in  adopting  this  cotirse  he  touched, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  his  audience,  their  pro- 
f oundest  and  most  sacred  (convictions) .  I  have 
to  say  that  there  is  to  my  mind  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  God  constantly  and  continually 
reveals  Himself  in  the  human  race,  which  is  His 
own,    and    which    He    has    created." 

Professor  Delitzsch *s  lecture,  whether  we 
believe  with  him  or  not,  is  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end,  while  the  great  attention 
that  it  has  evoked  demands  that  notice  be 
taken  of  it.  Unfortunately,  we  are  able 
to  reprint  here  only  a  few  of  the  most  suggestive 
paragraphs: 

Whole  Old  Testament  stories  obtain  their  expla- 
nation in  Babylon.  From  youth  up  we  have  been 
burdened  with  the  inherited  tale  of  the  madness  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  turned  to  a  beast,  for  the  Book  of 
Daniel  tells  us  (iv,  26-34)  how  the  King  of  Babylon 
walked  on  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and,  after  he  had 
rejoiced  in  the  magnificence  of  the  city  built  by 
him,  received  from  heaven  the  prophecy  that  he, 
driven  away  from  men,  should  live  with  the  beasts 
of  the  fiela  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  beasts. 
Thereupon ,  Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  in  the  desert 


as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers 
and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws.  And  yet  never 
should  sui  instructor  of  youth  be  permitted  to  teach 
such  things,  especially  after  the  appearance  of 
Eberhardt  Schrader*s  essay  On  the  Madness  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  without  pointing  out  that  the  ptire 
and  earlier  form  of  this  narrative  was  known  to  us 
long  ago  in  the  Chaldean  saga  transmitted  in  Aby- 
denus.  This  tells  us  that  N^uchadnezzar,  when  h^ 
had  reached  the  height  of  this  power,  mounted  u[ 
into  the  royal  castle  and,  inspired  by  a  god.  called 
out  and  said:  **IHere,  Nebuchadnezzar  announce Ui 
you  the  approach  of  misforttme,  which  neither  Bel 
nor  Queen  Beltis  have  the  power  to  ward  off  by 
persuading  the  goddesses  of  fate.  Perses  (that  is  tc 
say,  Cyrus)  will  come  and  bring  you  into  slaven 
O,  might  he,  before  my  fellow  cotmtrymen  are  ruined, 
be  driven  through  the  deserts  where  neither  cities 
nor  the  footprint  of  man  can  be  found,  but  where 
wild  beasts  awell  and  birds  fly  about,  while  he  slinks 
alone  in  caverns  and  ravines.  But  may  a  better 
end  be  my  share." 

Who  cannot  perceive  that  the  Hebrew  writer  has 
handled  the  Baoylonian  saga  freely,  especially  as  he 
lets  us  see  clearly  in  verse  x6  that  the  original 
wording  was  well  known  to  him.  What  Nebuchad- 
nezzar wishes  should  happen  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Chaldean,  the  compiler  of  the  pamphlets  full  of 
errors  and  carelessness  that  are  gathered  togetht-r 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  makes  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
undergo  in  order  to  exemplify  as  drastically  as  pos- 
sible to  his  countryman,  persecuted  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  truth  that  the  Lord  God  is  able  t'^ 
humble  deeply  even  the  most  powerful  king  who  sets 
himself  up  against  Jehovah.  When  shall  we  finally 
learn  how  to  distinguish  even  within  the  OM 
Testament  the  form  from  the  contents?  There  art- 
two  great  lessons  which  the  composer  of  the  little 
Book  of  Jonah  teaches  us:  That  no  one  can  escape 
from  God,  and  that  no  mortal  ^ould  imdertake  to 
regulate  or  even  set  boxmds  to  God*s  mercy  and 
patience;  but  the  form  in  which  these  truths  is  clati 
IS  human,  and  extremely  full  of  the  fancy  of  thf 
Orient.  If  we  wished  even  to-day  to  believe  that 
Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  recited  a  patchwork  nf 
extracts  from  the  Psalms,  part  of  which  were  first 
written  several  centuries  alter  the  fall  of  Ninevth. 
or  that  the  King  of  Nineveh  paid  so  great  penance 
that  he  gave  orders  for  even  oxen  and  sheep  tx)  bt 
covered  with  sackcloth,  we  shotdd  sin  against  tht 
reason  which  God  has  given  us. 

According  to  the  Babylonian  point  of  view,  thf 
spittle  of  man  possesses  an  extraordinary  magicai 
power.  Spittle  and  magic  are  closely  connecte<3 
ideas,  and  the  spittle  possesses  deadly  as  well  as 
life-giving  power.  "O.  Marduk,"  says  a  prayer  \^ 
the  city  god  of  Babylon,  **0,  Marduk,  thine  is  tK 
spittle  of  life."  Who  can  help  thinking  here  of  tbt 
New  Testament  stories,  like  that  where  Jesus  took 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man  aside,  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears,  and  he  spit,  and  with  the  spittle  touched  hs< 
tongue  and  said:  '*Hephata,*'  that  is  "Be  opened' 
^(Mark  vii,  33).     Jehovah   accompanied  .his  peopk 
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with  a  column  of  smoke  by  day  and  a  column  of  fire 
by  night  on  their  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
but  the  prophecy  is  made  also  to  Asarhaddon,  king 
of  Assur,  before  he  sets  out  for  war:  "I,  I  star  of 
Arbela,  shall  let  smoke  rise  on  thy  right  hand  and 
fire  on  thy  left."  '*Set  thine  house  in  order,"  says 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  King  Hezekiah,  sick  unto 
death,  '*for  thou  art  dead  and  shalt  not  live" 
(Isaiah  xxxviii.  i).  And  the  Assyrian  general 
Kudurru,  to  whom  the  king  had  sent  his  body 
physician,  thanks  his  kine  with  the  words:  '*I  was 
dead,  but  the  kine,  my  Lord,  has  brought  me  to 
life."  The  sotd  of  the  sick  tmto  death  dwells  already 
in  the  tmderworld,  has  gone  down  into  the  pit 
(Psalms,  XXX,  j).  Therefore,  the  goddess  Gula, 
patroness  of  ph3rsicians,  has  the  by-name  "the 
awaker  of  the  aead";  an  Oriental  physician  who  did 
not  brin?  the  dead  to  life  a^ain  wotdd  be  no  phy- 
sician. How  perfectly  similar  is  everything  in 
Babylon  and  in  the  Bible.  In  both  the  inclination 
to  represent  speeches  and  thoughts  by  symbolical 
actions  (I  remind  you  of  the  scapegoat  driven  into 
the  desert) ,  in  both  a  like  world  of  continuous  mira- 
cles and  tokens,  a  continuous  revelation  of  the 
divinity,  particularly  in  dreams;  the  same,  naive 
ideas  of  the  divinity.  Just  as  in  Babylon  the  gods 
eat,  drink  and  likewise  go  to  rest,  so  Jehovah  in  the 
cool  of  the  evenine  goes  walking  in  Paradise  and 
enjoys  the  delightml  perfume  of  Noah's  sacrifice; 
and  just  as  in  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  speaks  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  to  all  the  prophets,  so  in 
Babylon  the  gods  speak  to  men,  either  directly  or 
throtigh  the  mouths  of  their  priests  and  inspired 
prophets  and  prophetesses. 

Revelation  I  Hardly  can  a  greater  error  of  the 
htunan  mind  be  ima|;ined  than  to  have  looked  for 
centuries  upon  the  priceless  remnants  of  old  Hebrew 
writings  collected  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  relig- 
ious canon,  a  revealed  book  of  religion,  although 
among  them  are  writings  like  the  Book  of  Job, 
which,  in  words  that  in  some  places  come  close  to 
blasphemy,  doubts  the  existence  of  a  just  Ood,  and. 
also  lay  writings,  for  example  wedding  songs  (the 
so-called  Song  of  Solomon).  In  the  pretty  love 
song.  Psalm  4^,  we  read  (verses  lo-ii) :  "  Hearken,. O 
daughter,  ancl  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget 
also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father's  house;  so 
shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty;  for  he  is 
thy  Lord;  and  worship  thou  him." 

It  may  be  imagined  what  must  happen  when 
books  and  passages  like  these  are  explained  from  a 
theological  and  even  a  Messianic  standpoint;  it  can 
bring  about  only  the  condition  of  the  medieval  monk 
who,  when  he  read  in  his  Latin  psalm  book  "maria," 
the  seas,  crossed  himself  for  the  Virgin  Mary.  But 
even  as  regards  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature,  all  scientifically  educated  theolog- 
ians now,  Evangelical  and  Catholic,  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration.  The  Old  Testament 
itself  compels  them  to  do  this,  with  its  great  mass 
of  contradictory,  double  narratives  andf  with  the 
inextricable  tangle  of  the  five  Mosaic  books  that  has 
arisen  from  contmupus  re-editing  and  rearrangement 
Frankly,  beyond  the  revelation  of  (5od  which 
everyone  of  us  has  in  his  own  conscience,  we  have 
not  deserved  any  further  personal  revelation  of^God-, 
for  mankind,  to  this  very  day,  has  treated,  te  an- ^ 
absolutely  trivial  manner  the  most  authentic  revela- 
tion of  the'Lord  (5od,  the  ten  phrases  on  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  of  Sinai.  .  .  .  Arid  if  we  plac^  Ourf 
selves  for  a  moment  in  the  point  of  riew  of  'Re- 


wording of  the  Thora.  that  reproach  falls  upon 
Moses  himself.  Just  think:  The  Almighty  God,  the 
"All-embracing,  All-sustaining,"  the  Inscrutable, 
the  Unapproachable,  announces  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  out  of  cloud  and  fire,  his  holiest  will; 
Jdiovah,  "the  Rock,  His  work  is  perfect,"  hews  with 
His  own  hand  two  stone  tables,  and  carves  on  them 
the  Ten  Commandments,  with  his  own  finger  that 
holds  the  world  in  balance — and  Moses  in  his  wrath 
hurls  away  from  him  the  eternal  Tables  of  the  eternal 
God  and  breaks  them  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

And  this  God  writes  for  the  second  time  other 
tables,  which  contain  His  first  and  last  revelation 
from  His  own  hand  to  mankind,  God's  only  per- 
ceptible revelation,  and  Moses  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  inform  his  people  and  through  them 
mankind,  word  for  word,  what  God  has  engraved 
on  those  tables.  We  learned  men  make  it  a  severe 
reproach  for  anyone  of  us.  if  he  copies  indistinctly 
or  even  falsely  the  inscription  of  any  man,  perhaps 
a  shepherd,  who  has  preserved  his  name  on  a  rock  of 
the  Sitisd  peninstda,  and  yet  Moses,  when  he  again 
inculcates  the  ten  commandments  on  his  people 
before  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  not  only  changes  single 
words,  alters  words  and  sentences  and  makes  many 
other  changes  of  the  kind,  but  substitutes  one  long 
sentence  for  another,  although  he  expressly  em- 
phasizes the  latter  as  expressing  the  words  of  (^od. 
And  thus  we  do  not  know  to  the  present  day  whether 
God  has  given  the  order  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day 
holy  as  a  remembrance  of  his  own  rest  after  the 
sixth  day  of  the  creation,  or  as  a  remembrance  of 
the  never-resting  compulsory  work  of  the  people 
during  its  stay  in  Egypt. 

And  there  are  other  grotmds  for  complaining  of 
this  carelessness  with  regard  to  God's  holiest  pit  to 
mankind.  We  arfe  still  seeking  for  the  peak  m  the 
mountains  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  that  fits  in  with  all 
that  has  been  narrated,  and  while  we  are  most  fully 
informed  about  any  number  of  immaterial  things, 
for  instance,  the  rings  and  bolts  of  the  chest  that  was 
used  to  hold  the  two  Tables,  we  learn  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  written  on  both  sides  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  external  appearance  of  the  tables 
themselves.  When  the  Phihstines  pltmder  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  and  carry  it  into  the  temple  of 
Dagon  at  Asdod,  on  the  following  morning  the  image 
of  uie  god  Dagon  lies  in  fragments  before  the  Ark  of 
Jehov^.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  little  Jewish 
frontier  hamlet  Beth-Schemesch,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  look  upon  it,  70  of  them,  or  according  to 
another  narrative,  50,000,  are  ptmished  with  death. 
Whosoever  touches  the  Ark  even  by  accident  is  slain 
by  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.  But  so  soon  as  we  reach 
historical  times  the  story  is  silent.  We  learn  in 
detail  that  the  Chaldeans  carried  away  the  Temple 
treasures  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  golden,  silver,  and 
brazen  Temple  utensils,  the  basins  and  bowls  and 
shovels,  but  nobody  asks  about  the  Ark  with  the 
two  Tables  of  God;  the  Temple  crumbles  in  flames, 
but  not  the  least  syllable  is  devoted  to  the  fate  of  the 
two  miracle-working  Tables  of  Almighty  God,  the 
most  sacred  possession  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

Personally,  my  belief  is  that  the  ancient  "Hebrew 
writings,  even  if  they  lose  their- character  of  "re- 
vealed" writings,  or  of  writings  permeated  by  the 
"revealed"  spirit,  will  always  preserve  their  great 
importance,  particularly  as  being  the  sole  momunent 
of  its  kind  of  areligious-historical  process  that  has 
b^en  effieacious  even  into  our  own  time. 


(NITITUTIONAL  ^CHURCHES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  in  New  York  the  Rev,  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong,  President  of  the  League  for  Social 
Service^  made  an  address  on  the  value  of  insti- 
tutional churches. 

Many  thinking  men,  said  Dr.  Strong,  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  profound  importance  of  the  rehgious 
changes  which  are  taking  place  or  to  suspect  that 
they  are  destined  to  produce  a  new  type  of  civili- 
sation. For  many  yean;  the  Church  laid  emphasis 
on  men's  relation  to  God  and  forgot  to  empaasize 
man's  relation  to  his  fdlow-man.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
older  methods  was  heard  to  say:  "The  Chiirch 
has  no  business  with  a  man's  dirty  face;  the  Church 
has  ro  business  with  a  man's  naked  back;  the 
Church  has  no  business  with  a  man's  empty  stom- 
acli.*'  The  Church  has  just  one  business  with  a 
man,  and  that  is  to  save  his  soul.  But  Christ 
evidently  thought  He  had  some  business  with  man's 
physical  needs, for  He  w^ent  about  doin^  good  and 
while  thirty  years  of  His  life  were  spent  in  this  way 
only  three  were  spent  in  preaching.  When  Christ 
returned  to  His  disciples  alter  His  resurrection  and 
fo\ind  them  after  a  long  night's  fishing  in  the  sea, 
his  first  question  was  "Children  have  you  any 
nieat?"  And  there  is  many  a  hard-working  man 
who  has  an  idea  that  if  Christ  should  return  to  this 
world  He  would  be  again  heard  to  say:  *' Children 
have  you  any  meat?"  A  new  emphasis  laid  on  the 
social  teachings  of  Jesus  is  bringing  in  a  new  civili- 
zation. The  Church  must  obey  the  vital  law  which 
requires  harmony  between  life  and  environment  if 
the  Church  is  to  fulfill  her  social  mission.  When  a 
man  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  he  is  saved.  When 
he  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself  society  is  saved. 
The  Church  must  understand  that  it  is  her  mission 
to  realize  her  Master's  ideal  on  earth.  When  she 
recognizes  this  she  will  see  that  she  must  not  live 
for  herself  ajone. 

Dr.  Strong  gave  statistics  to  confirm  his 
assertion  that  chtirches  which  were  engaged  in 
institutional  work  were  gaining  far  more 
rapidly  than  those  which  clung  to  old  methods. 
Of  thirty-one  Baptist  churches  in  Cincinnati ^ 
the  two  that  are  institutional  have  two -thirds 
of  the  city's  total  growth  in  Baptist  member- 
ship. Institutional  Congregational  churches 
have  gained  six  times  the  membership  of  the 
n on- institutional.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  has  introduced  institu- 
tional methods  more  largely  than  any  other 
denomination,  and  has  grown  more  rapidly. 
According  to  statistics  gathered  three  years 
ago  J  there  were  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
1 1  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  employing 
397  agencies  for  social  settlement:  five  churches 


engaged  in  settlement  work;  thirty-two  in 
fresh  air  work;  eight  had  dispensaries;  seven, 
baths;  twenty-one  had  employment  societies; 
seventeen,  day  nurseries;  four,  flower  missioTis; 
ten,  cooking  schools;  forty-four  had  sewing 
schools;  forty- eight  had  industrial  schools; 
twenty,  Libraries;  tiventy-five,  reading  rooms; 
two,  loan  associations;  two,  wood  yards;  two. 
coal  clubs;  four,  lodging  houses;  two,  swim- 
ming  baths ;  one,  a  bowling  alley ;  one,  a  billiard 
room ;  one,  an  ice- water  fountain  ■  three,  coffee 
booths;  one,  a  legal  aid  society;  one,  a  laundry 
school;  one,  a  trade  school;  two,  night  schools; 
eighteen,  gymnasia;  seven,  gymnastic  classes, 
and  twenty-seven,  penny  provident  societies. 


THE  CKINEfE  JEWS 

It  is  not  generally  know^n  that  for  over  two 
thousand  years  a  colony  of  Jews  has  dwelt 
at  Kaifengfu,  China.  From  inscriptions  on  a 
tablet  found  in  the  synagogue  at  that  pJace 
it  is  supposed  that  they  first  entered  China 
about  B.C.  200.  though  it  may  have  been  as 
late  as  58  A.D.  They  are  not  mentioned  in 
Chinese  annals  until  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  a  Chinese  writer  refers  to  their 
synagogue  as  a  "heaven  spirit  monaster>'." 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  "  Western 
Regions,"  by  which  is  probably  meant  Persia. 
because  of  the  number  of  Persian  words  used 
by  the  Chinese  Jews.  Mr.  Edward  Isaac  Ei^ra. 
writing  in  the  East  of  Asia  Magazine  says 
there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
these  Jews  descended  from  the  ten  lost  tribes. 

From  878  on  we  have  many  references  to 
thess  Chinese  Jews.  An  Arabian  i^Titer  men- 
tions them  as  one  of  the  sects  that  perished 
in  a  general  massacre  at  Khaniu;  but  in  95^ 
and  95S  there  are  records  of  the  Chinese  district 
officials  conferring  honors  on  Jew-s,  and  *-n 
1 163  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  begun 
in  Kaifengfu.  Jews  were  invited  to  Pekin  to 
join  the  imperial  army.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  there  were  many  Jewish  communities 
in  China.  The  best  information  we  ha\*ie 
about  these  communities  comes  through  the 
Jesuits  who  entered  Pekin  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Mr,  Ezra  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  Chinese 
Jews  by  Father  Ricci,  one  of  the  first  Jesuits 
to  go  to  China: 
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Early  in  the  seventeenth  centtiry,  one  summer's 
day  in  Pekin,  a  visitor,  prompted  by  nunors  of  the 
arrival  of  certain  foreigners  who  worshipped  a 
single  God,  and  yet  were  not  Mohammedans,  called 
on  Father  Ricci.  The  missionary,  noticing  the 
difference  of  feattires  from  the  ordinary  Chmese, 
led  him  to  the  oratory  and  knelt  on  his  knees  before 
a  pict  ire  of  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Jesus  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Near  by  was  another  picture 
representing  four  of  the  apostles. 

The  visitor  knelt  also,  remarking,  "We  in  China 
do  reverence  our  ancestors.  This  is  Rebecca  with 
her  sons  Jacob  and  Esau;  but  as  to  the  other  picture, 
why  make  obeisance  to  only  fotir  sons  of  Jacob; 
were  there  not  twelve?" 

Returning  to  the  former  apartment,  mutual  ex- 
planations followed,  and  an  imf ore  seen  solution 
ensued.  The  stranger  was  a  Hebrew,  Ngai  by 
name,  who  had  come  to  Pekin  from  Kaifengfu  to 
procure  literary  honors.  He  stated  that  m  his 
city  there  were  some  twelve  families  of  Israelites 
with  a  fair  synagogue,  in  which  they  preserved  a 
roll  of  the  law  over  400  years  old,  and  in  Hangchow, 
the  capital  of  Chekiang,  there  were  many  more 
families,  £dso  with  a  synagogue. 

Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  China 
there  were  others  of  his  sect,  but  these  were  gradu- 
ally being  lost  from  having  no  meeting-place .  When 
shown  a  Bible  in  Hebrew  he  confessed  his  inability 
to  read  it,  though  he  recognized  the  characters. 
He  said  that  his  preference  for  Gentile  literattire 
subjected  him  to  many  reproaches  from  the  chief 
of  the  synagogue.  Father  Ricci  was  able  to  test 
the  truth  of  these  statements  and  disp?itched  some 
Chinese  Christian  messengers  to  Kaifengfu  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  and  soon  received  visits  from 
other  native  Jews. 

Since  then  the  Chinese  Jews  have  been 
rapidly  declining.  In  1866  Dr.  Martin  visited 
the  colony  and  found  it  in  a  wretched  and 
impoverivShed  condition.  Poverty  had  obliged 
them  to  tear  down  and  sell  part  of  the 
synagogue.  In  1899  Dr.  Timothy  Richard 
formed  an  organization  for  the  rescue  of 
Chinese  Jews. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  sent  by  messenger, 
eight  Chinese  Jews  undertook  the  jotimey  from 
their  ancient  home  at  Kaifengfu  to  Shanghai,  arriv- 
ing in  the  latter  city  in  March,  1902,  where  they 
were  cordially  received  by  the  Jewish  colony.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  their  observance  of  their  ancient  religion, 
these  Jews  admitted  that  their  faith  was  rapidly 
declining.  At  present  they  do  not  observe  any  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  religion,  nor  do  they 
observe  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen. 
Many  of  them  have  been  scattered,  but  there  still 
remain  to  the  seven  clans  about  140  adults.  Their 
condition  is  so  deplorable  that  they  have  no  leader, 
no  synagogue  ana  no  school  for  their  children. 

THE  POWER  OF  UTUR6Y 

Writing  in  The  Outlook  on  the  Coming 
Religiotis  Problem,  Theodore  D.  Bacon  states 
that  the  liturgical  churches  are  gaining  on  the 
non-liturgical.  Litiu*gy  and  authority  attract. 
The  constantly  increasing  growth  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  proves  this  assertion: 


We  have  in  Unitarianism  a  form  of  religious 
belief  which  ought,  apparently,  to  appeal  to  every 
one  by  its  simplicity,  its  reasonableness  and  its 
liberty.  It  has  had  for  its  leaders  men  of  high 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  character.  It  has 
counted  in  its  ranks  many  of  the  noblest  names 
in  our  history;  and  yet  as  a  popular  movement  it  is 
a  failure.  There  is  a  constant  inflow  from  other 
denominations,  but  this  is  offset  by  a  constant 
reaction,  largely  toward  Episcopalianism,  with 
occasional  accessions  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
recruits  are  largely  ministers,  so  that  it  is  said 
that  more  than  hsdf  the  Unitarian  ministers  have 
come  from  other  denominations.  Naturally,  those 
who  fall  away  are  mostly  from  the  laity,  so  that 
the  Unitarian  body  is  to  a  great  degree  composed 
of  leaders  without  followers.  Its  leaders,  mcreover, 
have  ceased  to  expect  a  great  following.  They 
count  rather  on  the  influence  of  Unitarianism  on 
other  bodies.  This  is  tantamount  to  a  confession 
that  there  is  something  essential  left  out  of  their 
form  of  religion.  It  needs  something  more  than 
they  have  to  satisfy  the  htunan  soul. 

Religion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  intellect, 
but  of  the  whole  soid.  Most  people  do  not  go  to 
church  to  think,  but  to  feel,  and  whatever  stirs 
their  religious  emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
expression  to  them,  gives  them  deep  satisfaction. 
This  may  not  be  highly  intellectual,  but  it  is  not 
irrational,  as  we  would  sometimes  like  to  imagine. 
Evidentl)r,  then,  one  problem  of  no  little  importance 
for  non-littu-gical  churches  is  to  recognize  more 
fully  the  sensuous  element  in  religion  and  to  provide 
for  Its  legitimate  satisfaction.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction, but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that,  so  far  as  liturgy  is  concerned,  a'  great 
deal  is  so  lacking  in  beauty  or  logical  arrangement 
that  it  might  almost  as  well  not  have  been  done  at 
all. 

But  liturgy  is  by  no  means  the  only  attraction 
for  those  who  pass  from  Unitarianism  to  the  Episco- 
pal church .  Another  element  of  greater  importance 
though  perhaps  less  distinctly  realized,  is  authority 
— and  coupled  with  it  the  element  of  mystery. 

Unitarianism  eliminates  these  two  as  completely 
as  possible.  Good  advice  is  offered  in  profusion, 
but  there  is  no  compelling  authority  and  no  great 
stir  of  the  emotions  to  ui|je  men  to  follow  the  advice. 
For  a  certain  class  of  minds,  especially  those  given 
to  theological  speculation,  this  may  be  satisfactory, 
but  the  class  is  a  small  one.  The  desire  for  some 
authority  on  jwrhich  to  depend  is  almost  universal. 
It  is  also  entirely  legitimate  within  certain  bounds. 
We  recognize  the  need  of  it  in  children,  and  we  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  men  do  not  cease  to  be 
children  because  they  have  lived  twenty-one  years. 
Even  we  ourselves  must,  most  of  us,  acknowledge 
that  we  do  not  always  feel  competent  to  settle  every 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  long  in  owr 
weaker  moments  for  someone  to  lean  on.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  of  course  still  more  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  suggestion  of  authority 
is  everywhere  present .  It  is  not  generally  obtnisi ve , 
but  is  everywhere  implied.  A  mind  with  its  spirit- 
ual longings  unsatisfied,  perplexed  with  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  death,  wearied  with  ineffectual 
efforts  at  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is  glad  to 
commit  their  solution  to  a  church  that  will  assiune 
the  responsibility,  without  inquiring  too  closely  into 
its  title-deeds. 
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FAITHEST  SOUTH NEWYOIK  SUN 

The  British  wooden  steamer  Morning,  which 
sailed  from  England  last  July  to  relieve  the 
Antarctic  exploring  steamer  Discovery,  which 
left  England  in  190 1,  reports  that  she  found  the 
Discovery  further  south  than  she  expected,  and 
that  members  of  the  expedition  had  reached 
the  furthest  south  recorded. 

The  report  of  Captain  Scott,  R.  K.,  com- 
mander of  the  Discovery^  up  to  the  time  of 
meeting  with  the  Morning,  states  that  the 
Discovery  entered  the  ice-pack  on  December 
aj,  1 90 1,  in  latitude  67*.  She  reached  Cape 
Dare  on  January  9,  1902.  She  was  delayed 
there  by  a  gale  and  ice,  but  a  party  landed  on 
January  20  in  an  excellent  harbor.  Wood  Bay, 
in  latitude  76"^  30  ^  and  deposited  a  record  of 
the  voyage. 

Cape  Crozier  was  reached  on  January  22, 
after  which  the  Discovery  sailed  along  the 
barrier  within  a  few  cable  lengths,  examining 
the  edge,  from  which  rose  high  snow  slopes  to 
extensive,  heavily  glaciated  land*  with  occa- 
sional bare,  precipitous  peaks-  On  February  3, 
the  Discovery  entered  an  inlet  in  the  barrier  in 
longitude  174*'.  A  balloon  ascent  was  made, 
and  sledges  examined  the  land  to  latitude 
78°  so'. 

Excellent  winter  quarters  were  found  near 
Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  where  huts  were 
erected  and  other  preparations  made.  The 
ship  was  frozen  in  on  March  24.  The  expedi- 
tion wintered  comfortably  in  its  sheltered 
quarters.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded 
was  62^  below  zero. , 

Exploration  by  means  of  sledges  began  on 
September  2.  Parties  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. One  party  under  Royds  and  Skelton 
made  a  record  expedition  to  Mount  Terror* 
traveling  over  the  barrier  under  severe  condi- 
tions, with  the  mercury  at  58°  below  zero. 
Captain  Scott,  Dr.  Wilson  and  Lieutenant 
Shackle  ton  traveled  ninety-four  miles  south- 
ward reaching  land  in  latitude  82°  17',  longitude 
163°,  thus  penetrating  to  the  farthest  south 
recorded.  The  journey  was  most  trying.  All 
the  dogs  died,  and  three  men  dragged  the 
sledges  back.  Lieutenant  Shacklcton  almost 
died  from  exposure,  but  has  since  recovered. 

The  party  found  that  ranges  of  high  moun- 
tains continue  through  Victoria  Land*     Foot- 


hills, resembling  the  Admiralty  range,  were 
discovered  in  longitude  160°.  The  ice  barrier 
presumably  floats.  It  remains  horizontal,  and 
is  fed  slowly  from  the  land  ice.  Mountains 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high  were  seen  in 
latitude  82®,  the  coast  line  contintung  at  least 
as  far  as  latitude  83°  20'  nearly  due  south 
Ascending  a  glacier  on  the  mainland,  the  party 
found  a  new  range  of  mountains.  At  the 
height  of  9tOoo  feet  they  reached  a  level  plain, 
which  was  unbroken  to  the  westward  to  the 
horizon. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  expedition  includes 
a  rich  collection  of  marine  fauna,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  new  species.  Sea  and  magnetic 
observations  were  taken,  as  well  as  seismo- 
graphic  records  and  pendulum  observations^ 
A  large  collection  of  skins  and  skeletons  of 
southern  seals  and  sea  birds  was  made.  A 
number  of  excellent  photographs  were  secured 
and  meteorological  observations  made.  Ex- 
tensive quartz  and  grit  accumulations  were 
found  horizontally  imbedded  in  volcanic  rocks. 
Lava  flows  were  found  in  frequently  recurriiig 
plutonic  rock,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Sir  James  Ross*s  furthest  south  was  78*  4'- 
Borchgrevinck's  record  was  78°  50',  made  in 
February,  1900. 

The  Discovery  is  commanded  by  Capt,  R.  F. 
Scott,  R.  N.,  and  left  England  in  August,  iqoi 
She  left  New  Zealand  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  is  expected  back  before  1904,  She 
is  one  of  the  strongest  wooden  boats  ever  con- 
structed and  cost  over  $350,000, 
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Six  hours'  work  a  day;  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  five  francs,  or,  in  British  currency, 
of  sixteen  pounds  four  shillings  per  minute 
Those  are  the  terms  on  which,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  an  ingenious  and  statisticalh' 
minded  Frenchman »  the  most  highly  paid 
ofHcial  jn  the  civilized  world — and  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  throw  in  the  uncivilized  world  as  well- 
holds  his  position.  As  all  socialist  nefonncrs 
will  have  guessed  long  before  we  inform  then 
of  the  fact,  the  ''job"  is  unfortunately  not  or^ 
of  those  that  are  open  to  competition  amonp 
deserving  candidates,  such  as  they  themselvo 
would  be.     It  is  hereditary,  and  happens  to  b< 


tmnK — ot  a  six  nours  aay,  yieias  tne  very 
handsome  amount  indicated.  His  imperial 
colleague  of  Austria,  who  figures  next  on  the 
list,  is  but  a  very  poor  second,  for  he  has  to  do 
his  day's  drag  for  no  mora  than  seven  pounds  a 
minute.  Yet,  trifling  as  that  may  seem,  it  is 
exactly  double  what  the  third  of  the  European 
emperors  gets  as  his  "screw."  Three  pounds 
ten  for  supervising  the  art,  literature  and 
music  of  the  German  empire,  to  say  nothing  of 
** mail-fisting"  in  East  and  West,  or  of  yachting 
and  partridge  slaughtering  in  Britain,  is 
assuredly  not  exorbitant.  And  yet,  every 
time  the  second  hand  of  his  watch  makes  a 
complete  revolution  the  Kaiser  can  congratu- 
late himself  on  having  earned  ten  shillings  more 
than  his  uncle  of  Great  Britain.  But,  from 
potmds  we  come  down  to  shillings  and  pence 
in  the  case  of  presidents  of  republics.  Poor 
M.  Loubet  must  contrive  to  make  both  ends 
meet  with  five  francs  a  minute.  And  even 
that  is  almost  wealth  when  compared  with  the 
one  and  eight  pence  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  draws. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  be  *  *  rot  de  racier,  * '  as  our 
Gallic  friends  style  the  distributor  of  libraries 
and  organs,  than  President  of  the  United  States. 
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The  recent  naval  demonstrations  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  have  brought  up  anew  the  question 
of  the  relative  naval  strengths  of  the  powers 
involved. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  a  list  has 
been  prepared  giving  the  ships  of  each  of  the 
powers  built  and  btiilding,  separately.  From 
this  list  it  appears  that  England  has  a  total  of 
158  effective  fighting  ships  in  service,  with  a 
total  displacement  of  1,249,000  tons;  and 
twenty-five  more  in  process  of  construction  or 
re-construction,  with  an  aggregate  of  290,000 
tons.  Germany  has  forty-two  in  service,  of 
280,000  tons;  and  seventeen  building,  of 
150,000  tons.  The  United  States  has  a  service 
thirty-nine  ships,  of  262,000  tons;  and  twenty- 
two  building,  of  237,000  tons. 

In  many  ways  these  figures  mean  very  little, 
for  the  ships  are  of  diverse  classes  and  dates, 
designed  for  services  of  many  different  kinds, 
and  cannot  be  compared  thus  en  masse  with 
results  at  all  satisfactory.  To  obviate  this 
diffictilty,  and  enable  a  comprehensive  com- 
parison to  be  made  of  entire  fleets,  a  prominent 
English  expert*  has  adopted  a  method  of 
^nLr.  Pred  T.  J»ne. 


tnis  process,  it  is  louna  tnat  n^ngiana  s  ntei 
has  a  value  of  68+17.6  building;  Germany, 
1 5.5  + 1 1. 2  building;  the  United  States,  15.3+ 
17.8  building.  This,  as  is  readily  seen,  places 
the  powers  on  about  the  same  basis  as  did  the 
previous  comparison,  except  that  England  has 
lost  somewhat  in  the  later  figures ;  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  her  ships,  ton  for  ton,  are 
inferior  in  military  value  to  those  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  It  will  be  noticed,  in 
particular,  that  our  tonnage  under  construc- 
tion is  20  per  cent,  less  than  England's,  while 
our  rating  is  a  trifle  higher.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  sums  of  the  figures  given 
will  represent  the  relative  standing  in  1905; 
thus,  England,  85.6;  Germany,  26.7 ;  the  United 
States,  33.1  units. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  assemble 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  available  force  in 
Caribbean  waters  than  could  England,  and 
about  as  large  as  could  Germany,  the  possi- 
bility, remote  though  it  be,  that  they  might 
join  forces  against  us  would  result  in  our  being 
placed  in  a  very  decided  minority. 

In  order  to  extend  the  comparison  to  the 
other  naval  powers,  their  ships  have  been 
classified  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
result  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  By 
"Scandinavia"  is  meant  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  By  **  South  America"  is  meant 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.  The  powers  not 
mentioned  have  no  ships  of  sufficient  value  to 
affect  the  result  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
ranks  given  Argentina  and  Chile  for  1905  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ambitious 
building  programmes  inagurated  by  these  two 
powers  last  year,  and  suspended  as  a  result  of 
their  recent  treaty,  will  not  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Relative  Rank. 

190a  1905  BuiH.  Building.  Total. 

England i  i  68.0  17.6  85.6 

Prance a  a  3^'3  7.6  3^-9 

Russia 3  4  ao-x  8.0  a8.i 

United  States 5  3  XSJ  X7.8  33-1 

Japan 6  7  13.1  0.4  13. 5 

Germany 4  5  >5-5  «i-a  ^6.7 

lUly 7  6  8.7  6.0  14.7 

Austria 8  8  3-a  3-o  6.  a 

Holland la  11  a. 4  0.6  3-0 

Spain 13  13  a- a  o.a  a. 4 

Scandinavia *  f  3.6  i.o  4.6 

South  America ♦♦  ft  7- a  la  8-4 

Triple  Alliance a7.4  ao.a  47-6 

Franco-Russian 51. 4  iS-6  67.0 

Both  together 788  35. 8  X14.6 

Anglo-Saxon 833  35-4  "8.7 

Anglo-Saxon-Japanese 96.4  35-8  13a. a 

Rest  of  World 94- a  38.8  133.0 

♦  Sweden-Norway,  loth.  ♦♦  Argentina,  9th;  Chile,  nth 

t  Sweden-Norway,  xoth.  tfArgentina,  9th;  Chile,  lath. 
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A  study  of  the  table  furnishes  us  with  some 
surprises.  What  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  fact,  as  here  shown,  that  the 
United  States  has  under  construction  a  .greater 
force  of  ships  than  has  any  of  the  other  powers. 
Scarcely  a  ship  is  less  than  a  year  behind  con- 
tract time,  and  some  are  two  or  three  years 
behind.  But  for  this,  several  of  the  ships 
included  in  our  present  *' building"  column 
would  be  transferred  to  the  *' built**  column, 
leaving  the  two  at  19.7  and  13.4,  instead  of 
15.3  and  17.8,  as  at  present.  This  would  not 
alter  our  ultimate  rank,  but  would  put  us  ahead 
of  Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  almost 
even  with  Russia. 

Another  feature  shown  up  by  the  table  is  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  three  nations  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  building  almost  as  powerful  a  fleet 
as  it  now  has  in  service,  while  no  other  power, 
save  the  United  States,  is  adding  even  approxi- 
mately one-half  to  its  present  force.  This  is 
significant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  leading  nation 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  has  been  taking 
so  decided  a  stand  in  its  relations  with  the 
Latin- American  peoples,  and  which  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  designs  upon  southern 
Brazil.  France  would  show  a  much  larger 
force  building  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
present  Minister  of  Marine  stopped  work  upon 
several  large  ships,  because  of  alleged  defects 
in  design,  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  budget.  Japan  is  about  to  launch  a  new 
programme,  which  would  increase  her  force 
building  from  0.4  to  perhaps  6.0.  and  would 
again  place  her  far  ahead  of  Italy.  The  latter 
power  stood  third  about  ten  years  ago.  Finan- 
cial difficulties  have  caused  a  rapid  decline  in 
her  relative  position,  until  to-day  she  occupies 
seventh  place.  Spain  always  was  unlucky, 
when  it  came  to  sea-power,  and  her  present  and 
future  rank  seems  to  be  a  reminder  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  sev- 
eral actual  and  probable  political  combinations, 
we  find  that  the  Franco- Russian  alliance  is  far 
ahead  of  the  Dreibund,  though  the  latter  has 
more  ships  under  construction.  Both  of  these 
combinations,  taken  together,  form  a  force  of 
somewhat  less  strength  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
If  to  the  latter  we  add  Japan,  which  has  already 
a  formal  alliance  with  England,  and  has  always 
exhibited  the  greatest  friendship  for  the 
United  States,  a  combination  is  formed  which 
is  fully  the  equal  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  though  the  latter  is  slowly  gaining 
on  U8,  by  virtue  of  having  larger  building 
programmes. 


EXTMOIOINAIY  IMMMIATION  FI6UIES . . .  SCIENTinC  AMUflCAN 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  virility  of  the  American  race,  he 
would  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  receive  and  assimilate  the 
enormous  immigration  which  pours  like  a  flood 
year  by  year,  upon  our  shores,  without  losing 
our  strongly  marked  characteristics  either  in 
the  nation  or  in  the  individual.  How  vast  is 
this  immigration  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  last 
year,  in  which  all  previous  records  were  sur- 
passed. Of  cabin  passengers  there  were  139.- 
848,  while  the  enormous  total  of  574,276 
steerage  passengers  was  landed  at  this  port. 
The  previous  year  the  figures  were  128,143 
cabin  and  438,868  steerage  passengers;  while  in 
1900,  137,852  cabin  and  403,491  steerage  pas- 
sengers were  landed  in  New  York  city. 

Evidently  the  tide  of  immigration  is  rising 
steadily.  But  just  to  think  of  it!  Over  half  a 
million  of  foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  very  poorest  and  most 
ignorant  peoples  of  Europe,  are  absorbed  by 
this  country,  so  easily  and  naturally,  that 
beyond  the  mere  registration  of  numbers,  this 
multitude  makes,  for  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, no  visible  impression  upon  the  routine 
of  our  daily  life.  The  explanation  of  our  easy 
assimilation  of  these  heterogeneous  millions  is 
to  be  found  in  our  magnificent  public  school 
system,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  agency 
in  making  the  immigrants*  children  who  are 
native  by  birth,  native  also  in  sympathy  and 
training. 


AMEIICA,  THE  CRADLE  OF  ASIA..  .HEWART  CUUN.  ..NAVETS 

Preoccupied  with  the  notion  that  America  is 
the  new  world,  writers  have  seemingly  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  resemblances  offer  quite 
as  good  proof  of  American  intercourse  with 
'Asia  as  they  do  of  an  Asiatic  invasion  of  our 
continent.  At  the  same  time  there  remain 
to  be  explained  the  curious  and  bewildering 
similarities  between  the  culture  of  the  two 
continents. 

If  we  reject  the  theory  of  Asiatic  origin 
there  are  two  explanations  open  to  us:  First, 
that  at  one  period  of  man's  history  he  had  cer- 
tain ideas  in  common  on  both  continents ;  that 
his  customs  were  fundamentally  the  same  and 
knew  no  geographical  boundaries.  Second, 
that  these  identical  customs  originated  in 
America,  and  were  disseminated  thence  over 
the  world. 
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/  Let  tis  turn  to  what  is  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  surviving  book  in  Chinese  literature, 
the  Yi  King,  or  "Book  of  Changes,"  a  work 
which  the  Chinese  revere  as  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century  b.  c.  This  ctirious  volume  is  a 
treatise  on  fortune-telling  or  divination,  and 
consists  of  sixty-four  magical  diagrams,  under 
each  of  which  are  oracular  explanations.  The 
appendices  to  the  work  are  attributed  to  Con- 
fucius. In  the  practical  employment  of  the 
Yi  in  fortune-telling,  fifty  slender  -  polished 
wood  or  ivory  rods  are  manipulated  between 
the  fingers  and  divided  at  random  into  two 
bundles,  one  of  which  is  then  counted  off  in 
twos  around  an  eight-figured  diagram. 

Now  the  splints  used  in  Asia  find  their  exact 
counterpart  in  America  in  the  gambling-sticks 
used  by  many  tribes.  Thus  in  Hupa  Valley, 
California,  we  find  the  same  bundle  of  fine  rods, 
manipulated  in  the  same  way  by  rolling  in  the 
hands,  divided  at  random  into  two  bundles, 
and  counted  off  as  in  Asia,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  America,  instead  of  divination, 
we  have  a  game  in  which  another  player 
guesses  which  of  the  two  bundles  contains 
either  the  odd  or  a  specially  marked  stick. 

In  Asia  we  have  the  custom  with  its  literary 
traditions,  but  with  no  suggestions  or  explana- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  bundle  of  splints. 
In  China,  we  read,  the  stalks  of  a  plant — ^the 
Ptarmica  stberica — were  anciently  used,  those 
which  grew  on  the  grave  of  Confucius  being 
most  highly  esteemed. 

In  America  the  arrow  seems  to  have  been 
the  chosen  symbol  of  the  warrior,  of  the  man. 
Among  the  Dakota  we  have  a  description  of 
the  making  of  painted  sticks,  each  marked  for 
a  warrior,  and  their  subsequent  use  in  gam- 
bling. The  Korean  cards  are  nothing  more  than 
long  slips  of  oiled  paper,  each  bearing  on  its 
back  the  picture  of  a  feather,  and  designated 
by  a  name  meaning  "arrow,"  the  play  being 
called  **  Fighting  Arrows."  On  their  faces  are 
rude  scrawls,  numerals  from  one  to  nine,  and 
suit-marks,  totemic  animals,  which,  according 
to  their  traditions,  were  actually  figured  upon 
their  original  bamboo  cards.  In  America  the 
arrow-derived  ribboned  gambling-sticks  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  divided  into  similar  animal 
suits,  and  some  of  the  sets  are  actually  engraved 
with  animals  figures.  It  is  clear  that  the  Amer- 
ican sticks  serve  to  explain  the  derivation  of 
the  Korean  cards.  But  that  is  not  all.  The' 
narrow  playing-cards  (money  cards)  of  China, 
with  their  suits  of  nine  cards  each,  frequently 
bear  the  old  notches  as  numeral  and  suit- 
marks  at  the  ends,  and  are  clearly  the  legiti- 


mate descendants  of  the  arrow-derived  gam 
bling  sticks. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  games  for  a  moment, 
let  us  contemplate  this  use  of  the  arrow  as  the 
symbol  and  emblem  of  man.  It  is  one  of  those 
universal  things  in  Amer-ica  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  The  baho,  or  prayer-sticks, 
of  Indian  ceremonial  appear,  from  archaic 
forms,  to  have  been  originally  arrows.  A  con- 
ventionalized arrow  is  used  to-day  in  China  as 
the  man-representing  counter  in  the  game  of 
"Chief  of  the  Literati,"  and  as  the  notice- 
tablet  of  the  merchant's  guild  hall.  The  paper 
visiting-card  of  eastern  Asia  appears  to  have 
had  the  same  line  of  descent. 

One  of  the  universal  games  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  is  played  with  four  or 
more  two-faced  sticks  which  are  used  as  dice, 
the  counts  being  kept  upon  a  circuit,  which 
varies  from  a  simple  circle  of  stones  to  a  cross- 
shaped  diagram,  as  in  old  Mexico.  Com- 
parison of  the  sticks,  and  of  the  many  other 
objects  substituted  for  them,  shows  that  they 
were  originally  split  cane  arrows.  The  game, 
played  with  actual  split  arrows,  survives  amonij 
the  Indians  of  Zufli.  We  find  this  game  in 
Korea,  played  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  kind  of  sticks,  and  counted  around  a  cir- 
cuit, like  that  used  by  the  Indians. 

Let  us  glance  at  another  of  the  Indian  games, 
played,  like  the  stick-dice,  by  all  our  tribes — 
not,  like  it,  a  game  of  chance,  but  of  dexterity. 
It  consists  in  throwing  darts  at  a  rolling  hoop 
or  wheel,  the  counts  depending  upon  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  missiles  fall  with  reference  to 
the  hoop.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Hoop 
and  Pole.  It  occurs  among  the  Ainu  in  Japan* 
where  John  Batchelor  describes  it,  in  a  simple 
form,  as  an  amusement  of  boys,  and  says  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  invented  to  teach  children 
to  spear  salmon  in  the  river. 

The  games  of  the  Eastern  continent  are  not 
only  similar  to,  but  practically  identical  with 
those  of  America,  and  are  not  only  alike  in 
externals,  but,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  word, 
in  their  morphology  as  well.  And,  it  may  be 
added,  they  extend  over  into  Asia  from 
America  as  expressions  of  the  same  underlying 
culture.     They  belong  to  the  same  culture. 

Man  evidently  wandered  far  and  wide  over 
the  world  before  history  began.  Shall  we,  with 
our  American  explanations  in  mind — and  they 
hold  good  not  alone  for  games,  which  are  but 
the  "stalking-horse"  of  the  student — not 
assent  to  the  claim  that  ancient  America  may 
have  contributed,  to  an  extent  unimagmed, 
her  share  of  the   world's  civilization? 
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THE  CHILD  WITH  EAIHCH  EYES.  .KATHAIIHE  PELTOH.  .CEHTUIY 

Ere  the  dawn  erew  red,  beside  my  bed 

Came  a  chUd  with  earnest  eyes. 
'•What  lijfht  have  you  shed  through  the  world,"  she 
said, 

"Now  you  are  old  and  wise?" 

"  *Tis  a  weary  while,"  quoth  I,  with  a  smile, 
"Since  I  dreamed  it  nad  need  of  me. 

I  found  but  guile  in  its  fairest  wile." 
"Then  its  need  was  greater,"  said  she. 

"So  the  htmgry  you  fed,  and  wanderers  led, 

And  smiled  on  the  weary  and  sad  ? ' ' 
"Scarce  I  earn,"  I  said,  "'my  own  bitter  bread. 

And  I  have  no  time  to  be  glad." 
*  ■» 
She  spoke  not  to  blame,  nor  again  of  fame: 

"But  the  love  that  I  dreamed  about?" 
"Bright  bxuned  that  flame  till  gatmt  Care  came 

And  blew  the  rushlight  out." 

"But  still  true  friends  kind  Heaven  sends 

To  cheer  and  comfort  you?" 
"Nay;  friendship  bends  to  selfish  ends, 

And  loyal  hearts  are  few." 

She  raised  her  head.      "Woman,"  she  said, 

And  her  voice  came  sobbingly, 
"If  joy  is  dead,  and  high  hopes  fled, 

You  have  broken  faith  with  me." 

In  the  dawn,  still  gray,  she  stole  away. 

With  a  grieving  look  at  me. 
"I  cannot  stay,"  I  heard  her  say. 
"I'm  the  Child  You  Used  to  Be!" 

THE  TWO  MAIDENS  . . .  .DOIA  SIDEiSON  SHOiTEI. . .  DENTLEMAN'S 

Stood  the  young  maid  behind  her  lady's  chair. 
And  witn  light  skill  the  gplden  comb  she  drew 

Through  all  the  splendor  of  that  shining  hair. 
Ana  with  pale  pearls  she  bound  the  locks  anew. 

She  hath  upon  her  cheek  the  rosy  shame 
Of  some  too  ardent  kiss  but  half  repelled. 

On  her  brown  hand  there  glows  in  ruby  flame 
The  one  poor  jewel  that  her  finger  held. 

She  binds  on  the  proud  throat  with  clasps  of  gold 
A  priceless  necklet,  with  a  touch  that  fain 

Did  covet  still  of  those  rich  ^ems  the  hold, 
And  longed  to  have  them  in  its  care  again. 

Upon  the  hair  of  her  fair  mistress  now 
She  lays  a  veil  of  rare  and  ancient  lace, 

And  wreathes  the  orange  flowers  upon  her  brow. 
And  with  soft  sighing  gazes  in  her  face. 

And  with  a  hand  that  lingers  does  she  press 
The  bridal  gown  each  p-aceful  curve  to  care. 

Then  takes  a  sudden,  swift,  and  last  caress 
Of  those  white  pearls  hid  in  her  lady's  hair. 


She  hears  the  chafing  horses  at  the  gate, 
The  murmur  of  glad  voices,  and  the  call 

Of  some  gay  guest,  who  wearying  to  wait 
Doth  make  him  merry  in  the  banquet-hall. 

Now  fall  her  eyes  in  jealous  gaze  to  see 
The  lady's  hand,  where  soon  the  ring  shall  lie 

That  makes  her  queen,  and  **  Would  that  I  were 
she," 
The  handmaid  murmurs  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Now  comes  a  step  upon  the  winding  stair, 
The  lady's  cheek  grows  paler  than  the  snow. 

And  round  the  chamber  like  a  frightened  hare 
Dart  her  swift  eyes,  no  refuge  there  to  know. 

They  rest  upon  the  maid  who  by  her  side 
Hath  still  upon  her  cheek  the  rosy  sting 

Of  some  too  sudden  kiss  but  half  denied. 
And  on  her  hand  she  saw  the  ruby  ring. 

The  pledge  of  some  true  love  that  gave  its  all 
For  this  poor  bauble,  bartered  for  a  kiss. 

Then  through  her  lids  she  let  a  tear  down  fall. 
And  •  *  Oh,"  she  sighed,  •  *  For  such  a  love  as  this." 

And  *'0h,"  she  sighed, "  I  would  that  I  were  she." 
Pale  grew  her  cheek  that  was  so  lily  fair. 

She  raised  her  hand  where  soon  the  nnp[  must  be. 
With  laggard  feet  went  down  the  winding  stair. 

ADSENCE MILDIED  I.  MeNEAL HAVttl 

When  yesterday 
Was  young,  I  was  not  here — 

But  at  your  side 

I  sat  like  one  who  opens  wide 
A  dear  familiar  book; 
And  bein^  wise 
And  long  m  love,  I  fotmd  my  story  clear 

And  sweet  as  is  the  May, 
And  took 
My  morning  and  my  message  from  your  eyes. 

"To-day,"  we  said — 
A  word  too  sweet  to  lose — 

And  lifted  up 

Its  beauty  like  a  costly  cup 
To  hold  our  wine  of  joy. 
Oh  time  of  pure 
And  unreserved  delight !  Who  would  not  choose 

To  cage  you  ere  you  fled? 
Happy  as  girl  and  boy 
Were  we,  to  think  our  treasury  secure. 

But  now — to-day — 
The  widening  miles  between 
Do  diunbly  lie. 

I  search  my  erring  thoughts  to  try 
If  once  I  touched  your  hand 

And  had  your  smile; 

And  did  I  really  learn  what  your  eyes  mean  ? 
Man  must  be  bold  to  say 
He  understands — 
And,  love,  it  was  a  very  little  while. 


IN  A  MINOR  KEY 
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.H.  I.  UNSLEY METItOPOUTAII       ALLtOUU*  . . . . ETHEL  M.  M.  McKENNA  . . .  .WESTMINSTEIfiAZEHE 

Only  the  dead  can  never  be  our  own, 

The  helpless  human  cry  for  sympathy 

Leaves  them  untouched.     What  do  they  care  for 

thee? 
Their  kinship  with  humanity  is  gone. 
And  friends  must  walk  each  side  the  stream  alone. 
There  is  no  gate  to  which  we  hold  the  key; 
No  vision  blesses  \is;  we  may  not  see 
The  place  wherein  thejr  reap  what  they  have  sown. 
We  know  not  what  their  destiny  may  be; 
The  warm  relationship  of  life  which  gave 
E'en  to  unequal  souls  equality 
Is  chilled  forever,  buriecl  in  the  grave. 
It  may  be  they  have  changed,  developed,  grown. 
We  know  they  nevermore  can  be  our  own. 

The  dead  alone  are  ours;  the  Infinite    * 

Within  its  icy  veil  holds  them  enshrined. 

Their  constancy  is  fixed;  no  passing  wind 

Of  Fate  or  Chance  can  blow  to  quench  the  light 

Their  love  still  radiates.     In  life  we  fight 

Against  the  mutable;  we  still  shall  find 

Child,  lover,  friend  forgetftd,  heedless,  blind. 

Too  quickly  does  our  sunshine  fade  to  night. 

Yet  even  as  we  lift  our  hands  and  cry 

In  anguish  for  the  love  that  knows  no  end, 

We^  seem  to  feel  its  blank  futility. 

We  plant  the  seedling  craving  it  may  live, 

But  while  its  flowers  the  living  lightly  lend. 

Its  perfect  fruit  only  the  dead  can  give. 

A  VISITOI MAIMJEIITE  MEIINfiTON CIITEIION 

Your  step  was  the  step  of  a  lover. 

Light,  free  on  the  stair, 
With  eyes  laughterful  brimming  over 

And  poppy-crowned  hair. 

Hailed,  cherished,  and  held  till  the  morrow, 
Love's  hostage  and  guest. 

You  stole  in  your  mantle  of  sorrow 
The  life  we  loved  best  I 


r ve  folded  theni  close  and  tight,  dear. 

The  Hopes  of  long  ago, 
And  put  them  away  with  a  sigh  for  the  day. 

The  day  of  love,  you  know. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  fancy 
Prom  the  clear  blue  sky  above 

When  we  heard  the  air  of  a  song  so  fair 
And  thought  it  the  song  of  Love. 

But  now  in  the  long  days  since,  dear, 
There  are  times  when  I  hear  it  yet — 

The  song  that  was  only  a  fancy. 
The  song  that  I  can't  forget. 

PlXY-TRYnED NORA  CHESSON WESTMINUEI  fiAZETTE 

Did  e'er  you  meet  a  Pixy  when  night  and  day  were 

one 
And  a  pale  moon  high  in  heaven  watched  the  setting 

of  the  sim  ? 
Your  lips  have  lost  the  red  they  had  that  shamed  the 

damask  rose. 
Your  voice  has  got  the  far-off  sound  of  seas  when 

wind  is  none, 
The  sound  of  dropping  water  that  down  in  darkness 

flows. 

Did  e'er  you  meet  a  Pixy,  or  see  their  dancing  ring 
By  stanaing-stone  or  Wistmen's  Wood  or  quiet  sa- 
cred spring? 
For  your  foot  is  always  treading  to  the  time  of  some 

still  tune, 
Such  as  the  Pixies  trip  it  to  at  darkling  of  the  moon. 
And  your  eyes  look  forward  gazing  out  like  some  en- 
chanted thing. 

I  do  not  see  the  daily  sights  my  nearest  neighbors 

see; 
The  rose  is  not  a  flower  to  me,  the  oak  is  not  a  tree ; 
The  well-drip  has  a  voice  for  me,  the  curlew  is  a 

friend; 
And  the  bird  that's  in  my  bosom  is  as  wild  as  wild 

can  be. 
And  beats  against  his  cage-bars  and  will  beat  there 

to  the  end. 

But  I  do  not  miss  the  friendships  that  clay  builds 

out  of  clay, 
I  hope  not  for  to-morrow,  and  I  grieve  no  yesterday. 
I  shall  not  die  like  my  people,  but  change  instead, 

and  be 
A  green  leaf  in  the  forest  or  a  wreath  of  flying  spray 
For  once  I  met  a  Pixy,  and  the  Pixy  trysted  me. 


THE  LOST  UNO C.FOX 


.LONDON  OOTLOOK 


LOVE   EDMOND  HOLMES. 


.  N.  Y.  TRIIUNE 


I  love  thee,  Dearest,  for  thine  own  dear  sake. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  love;  for  love  to  me 
Came  in  thy  guise,  and  bade  my  heart  awake 
From  dreams  of  love's  delight  to  love  of  thee. 
Not  for  love's  sake,  but  for  thy  very  own — 
Yet  Love,  immortal  Love  is  well  content 
That  I  should  love  thee  for  thyself  alone, 
Since  thy  sweet  self  is  love's  embodiment. 
Not  for  love's  sake  I  love  thee,  but  for  thine 
I  love  my  dream  of  love — the  vision  fair 
That  lured  my  footsteps  to  Love's  altar  shrine, 
And  taught  my  heart  to  kneel  in  hope  and  prayer; 
Till  Love  at  last  imveiled  his  hidden  grace. 
And  gazing  upward  I  beheld — thy  face. 


Widershins  and  round  about 

Among  the  gorse  and  whin  I 
Open,  gates  o'  Fairyland, 

Ope  and  let  me  in  I 
Cold  and  cold  the  world's  way. 

And  the  road's  hard  and  weary. 
Back  I  come  to  the  lonely  hill 

And  the  old  land  o'  Faerie ! 

Cold  wind  on  the  heather, 

Grold  light  in  the  sky ! 
Open,  gates  o'  Fairyland, 

Ope  and  let  me  by ! 
Where's  the  trick  I  used  to  know? 

Elfin-bells  a-ringing, — 
Where's  the  way  to  the  elfinland, 

And  the  wide  gate  swinging? 

Widershins  and  rotmd  about 

Among  the  gorse  and  whin ! 
Open,  gates  o*  Fairyland, 

Ope  and  let  me  in ! 
Gold  fetters  on  my  feet 

And  gold  chains  bind  me! 
Lone  I  stand  on  the  cold  hillside. 

And  the  gates  barred  behind  me ! 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes » of  late  years, 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  American  nation,  is  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  taste  for  the  study 
of  nature.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  "nature- 
study,"  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it,  is  very  super- 
ficial; but  much  of  it  is  sincere  and  thorough.  In 
botany,  for  instance,  with  which  this  department 
of  CuR&BNT  LiTBRATURB  deals,  many  are  not 
satisfied  with  mere  collection  and  classification, 
after  the  manner  of  the  makers  of  herbaria,  valu- 
able as  that  is  in  its  place,  but  they  delight  in  the 
study  of  structures,  with  their  development  and 
uses,  and  in  the  observation  of  habits  and  locidities. 
The  wonderful  interest  possessed  by  growing  plants 
when  studied  thus  has  been  reflected  upon  garden- 
ing, and  thousands  are  now  discovering  that  in  a 
garden,  cared  for  by  their  own  intelligence,  love 
and  skill,  lies  one  ot  the  richest  courses  of  mental 
refreshment  and  happiness.  Hundreds  of  journals 
are  voicing  this,  scores  of  magazines  lire  devoting 
themselves  to  the  art  and  science  of  gardening, 
and  manuals  are  appearing  in  their  tens.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  following  is  perfectly  true: 


.COUNTIY  UFC  IN  AMCIiCA 


THE 

Simple  desires,  with  every  desire  well 
planned  and  well  carried  out,  result  in  the 
best  gardens. 

The  garden  must  be  yours;  if  it  is  another's 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  you. 

A  good  garden  is  the  one  that  gives  its 
owner  the  most  pleasure;  he  may  grow 
orchids  or  thistles. 

The  measure  of  success  in  the  garden  is  the 
sensitive  mind  rather  than  the  plants. 

The  home  garden  is  for  the  affections.  It 
is  for  quality.  Its  size  is  wholly  immaterial, 
if  only  it  h^ve  the  best.  I  do  not  mean  the 
rarest  or  the  costliest,  but  the  best — the  best 
geranium  or  the  best  lilac.  Even  the  fruit- 
garden  and  the  vegetable  garden  are  also  for 
the  affections.  One  can  buy  ordinary  fruits 
and  vegetables — it  never  pays  to  grow  them 
in  the  home  garden.  When  you  want  some- 
thing superior,  you  must  grow  it  or  else  buy 
it,  at  an  advanced  price,  directly  from  some 
one  who  grows  for  quality  and  not  for  quan- 
tity. If  you  want  the  very  choicest  and  the 
most  personal  products,  almost  necessarily 
you  must  grow  them.  The  value  of  these 
things  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  The 
commercial  gardener  may  grow  what  the 
market  wants,  and  the  market  wants  chiefly 
what  is  cheap  and  good-looking.     The  home 


gardener  should  grow  what  the  market  cannot 
supply,  else  the  home  garden  is  not  worth  the 
while. 

WHAT   A    GARDEN    IS. 

A  garden  is  a  place  in  which  plants  are 
grown,  and  ''plants"  are  herbs  and  vines 
and  bushes  and  trees  and  grass.  Too  often 
do  persons  think  that  only  formal  and  preten- 
tious places  are  gardens.  But  an  open  lawn 
about  a  house  may  be  a  garden,  so  may  a 
holly  hocks  along  the  wall,  or  an  arrangement 
of  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Usually  there 
is  some  central  feature  to  a  garden,  a  theme 
to  which  all  other  parts  relate.  This  may 
be  a  walk  or  a  summer-house  or  a  sun  dial  or 
a  garden  bed  or  the  residence  itself,  or  a 
brook  falling  down  the  sward  between  trees 
and  bushes  and  clumpy  growths.  There  are 
as  many  forms  and  kinds  of  gardens  as  there 
are  persons  who  have  gardens;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  the  garden  appeals  to  every  one, 
and  why  it  may  become  an  expression  of 
one's  personality.  You  need  follow  no  man's 
plan.  The  simplest  garden  is  likely  to  be 
the  best,  merely  because  it  is  the  expression 
of  a  simple  and  teachable  life. 

WHAT   PLANTS   TO   GROW 

Grow  the  ones  you  want.  But  do  not  want 
too  many.  Most  persons,  when  they  make  a 
garden,  order  a  quantity  of  labels — fatal 
mistake  I  Labels  are  for  collections  of 
plants — collections  so  big  that  you  cannot 
remember,  and  when  you  cannot  remember 
you  lose  the  intimacy,  and  when  you  lose  the 
intimacy  you  lose  the  essence  of  the  garden. 
Choose  a  few  plants  for  the  main  plantings. 
These  must  be  hardy,  vigorous,  sure  to  thrive, 
whether  it  rains  or  shines.  These  plants  you 
can  buy  in  quantity  and  in  large,  strong  speci- 
mens. Each  clump  or  group  or  border  may 
be  dominated  by  one  kind  of  plant — fox- 
gloves, holly -hocks,  spireas,  asters.  The 
odd  and  unusual  things  you  may  grow  as  in- 
cidents, as  jewelry  is  the  incident  to  good  dress. 
Miscellaneous  mixtures  are  rarely  satisfac- 
tory. The  point  is  that  the  character  of  the 
home  garden  should  be  given  by  the  plants 
that  are  most  sure  to  thrive.     The  novelties 


BOYS     AND    GIRLS     GARDENS 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  make 
gardens.  Let  them  grow  what  they  will. 
Let  them  experiment.  It  matters  less  that 
they  produce  good  plants  than  that  they  try 
for  themselves.  A  place  should  be  reserved. 
Let  it  be  well  out  of  sight,  for  the  results  may 
not  be  ornamental.  However,  take  care  that 
the  conditions  are  good  for  the  growing  of 
plants — good  soil,  plenty  of  sun,  freedom 
from  the  encroachment  of  tree  roots  and  from 
molestation  of  carriage  drive  or  chickens.  It 
may  be  well  to  set  the  area  off  by  a  high  fence 
of  chicken  wire  screen;  then  cover  the  screen 
with  vines,  put  a  seat  in  the  enclosure.  This 
will  constitute  an  outdoor  nursery-room, 
and  while  the  child  is  being  entertained  and 
is  gaining  health  he  may  gain  experience  and 
nature-sympathy  at  the  same  time. 

Cultivate  an  appreciation  of  plants.  You 
can  do  it.  You  need  only  to  examine  a 
plant  carefully  and  to  watch  its  growth  to  be- 
come interested  in  it.  I  sometimes  think  that 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  saw  a  plant. 
Look  for  the  artistic  merits  in  plants,  or,  if 
this  sounds  too  ambitious,  look  for  some  thing 
or  some  trait  in  each  plant  that  pleases 
you. 

Of  all  forms  of  garden  which  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who  do  their  gardening 
themselves,  the  Hardy  Garden  stands  pre-eminent. 
We  need  not  inveigh  against  the  bedding  system. 
It  has  its  utilty,  especially  in  setting  off  grand 
piles  of  buildings  and  in  lighting  up  vast  expanses 
of  verdure,  but,  for  the  Home  Garden,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  value  of  borders  and  beds  of  hardy 
plants  that  afford  bloom  and  interest  almost  the 
whole  year  round.  The  following  excerpt,  there- 
fore, taken  from  a  beautifully  illustrated  article, 
is  well  worth  consideration: 

UAUY  SAIDENS. . .  .J.  HOIACE  McFARUND THE  HOUSEHOLD 

For  many  years  we  Americans  have  kept 
our  eyes  closed  to  the  beauty  of  our  native 
plants  while  we  have  cidtivated  assiduously 
a  few  foreign  introductions.  Call  to  mind 
the  average  garden  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  with 
its  recurrence  of  coleus,  geraniums,  cannas, 
verbenas,  and  the  like — all  of  them  tender, 
ready  to  blacken  with  the  first  breath  of  frost, 
except  the  verbena.  Then  think  of  the 
abomination  of  decoration  that  seemed  the 
highest  art  in  its  awkward  simulation  of  tex- 
tiles— the  carpet  beds  that  flaimted  their 
stiffness  and  sameness  in  our  parks  and  public 
gardens,  to  be  copied  in  our  home  ground  as 


ing  merit,  as  we  then  thought  it,  of  constant 
bloom  or  imiform  foliage  condition,  and  the 
ideal  garden  was  that  which  was  practically 
tbe  same  in  appearance  from  the  end  of  the 
first  fortnight  after  it  had  left  the  florist's 
hands  until  Jack  Frost  nipped  its  ears  in 
merciful  remembrance  that  the  eyes  of  the 
flower  lover  must  have  a  change,  even  if  a 
destructive  change.  This  old-time  planting 
was  expensive,  too.  A  few  canny  souls 
would  **keep  over"  the  geraniums  in  chance 
pots  of  surviving  tomato  cans,  and  possibly 
hold  life  in  some  of  the  coleuses  by  careful 
petting  in  the  window  garden;  but  usually 
the  "bedding"  was  all  new  from  the  florist's 
greenhouse  each  season,  and  it  required  con- 
stant attention  the  season  through. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OP  THF  HARDY  GARDEN 

Now  all  this  is  changed  in  the  really  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  country.     The  bed  of 
geraniums  and  coleus  have  their  places,  and 
do  tis  good  service;    the  conventional  carpet 
beds  persist  only  in  a  few  locations  where  they 
are  held  to  please  an  unfortunate  taste — as 
in  parks  in  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  for  instance. 
The  main  plantings,  in  large  and  small  places, 
in  parks  and  on  great  estates,  are  of  hardy 
plants,    which   in   their   infinite   variety   and 
beauty  give  each  day  in  the  growing  season 
a  fresh  charm.     The  garden  of  hardy  plants 
is  always  surprising  us  with  some  unsuspected 
beauty  and  delighting  us  as  it  brings  each  year 
anew  otir  old  friends  among  the  flowers.    I  have 
seen,  in  the  spring,  a  total  change  even  from 
early  morning  to  late  afternoon,  in  a  fine  gar- 
den including  only  American  plants,  so  rap- 
idly did  the  varied  blooms  come  into  view. 
The  hardy  garden,  too,  while  showing  quickly 
the  results  of  care  and  attention,^ stands  ne- 
glect wonderfully  well,  and  is  beautiful,  in  a 
way,  even  when  untouched  for  years.     There 
is  on  the  Hudson  a  wonderful  old  garden  in 
which   the   quaint   roses   of  generations   ago 
are  neighbors  to  exquisite  peonies  and  iris. 
The  grass  goes  to  seed  freely,  unchecked  by 
the  lawn  mower;  the  honeysuckle  and  matri- 
mony vine  clamber  over  the  portico,  and  a 
black  locust  with  a  history  of  more  than  three 
centuries  of  bloom  is  flanked  byfmock  orange 
and  lilacs.     This  garden,   always  lovely,   al- 
most cares  for  itself;  there  is  no  annual  florist's 
bill  to  pay. 
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AMONG  THE  PLANTS:  THE  MAKING  OF  GARDENS 


One  ^feature  of  the  new  impetus  observable  in 
gardening  is  remarkable. « It  is  the  part  taken  by 
women  in  it.  Not  that  it  is  a  new  thing  for  women 
to  take  an  interest  in  gardens.  Par  from  that. 
In  fact,  in  the  da3rs  of  our  great-grandmothers,  it 
was  the  lady  of  the  house  who  managed  this  part 
of  the  family  domain.  She  it  was  who  arranged 
everything  about  the  flowers,  the  "simples,"  and, 
we  rear,  about  the  cabbage  and  onions.  Now, 
however,  woman  has  taken  up  the  science  and  art 
of  gardening  with  results  which  are  becoming  more 
marked  wiUi  the  years.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  we  owe  several  of  our  most  striking  varieties 
of  flowers  to  the  skill  of  women  in  hybridizing;  but 
the  following  passage  tells  how  she  is  taking  up  the 
very  teaching  in  the  gardening  art: 

ftOVEimiENT  ENCOUIASEMENT N.  Y.  BAILY  NCWt 

Studies  in  horticulture  for  women  have 
lately  been  brought  into  prominence  in  certain 
educational  centers  of  the  United  States.  The 
introduction  of  women  into  this  line  of  work 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  demand  for 
teachers  possessing  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture. It  has  received  encouragement  and 
cordial  support  of  the  leading  educators  who 
see  the  advantage  of  such  cotirges  of  study  in 
addition  to  the  regular  school  curriculum. 
The  modem  tendency  of  the  American  people 
to  get  away  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  a 
purely  industrial  life  has  been  manifest  for 
some  time,  but  it  has  only  been  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  actual  steps  have 
been  taken  in  opening  up  a  new  field  of  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  recreative  study.  Country 
residences  are  growing  more  popular  than 
ever  before,  and  the  American  people  are  just 
waking  up  to  the  beauty  and  enchantment 
which  country  life  affords.  The  garden  in 
England  is  the  pride  of  the  people  from  the 
richest  landlord  to  the  humblest  cottager. 
Every  Englishman  has  his  garden.  There  is 
no  keener  delight  to  them  whose  daily  life  is 
spent  in  the  confinement  of  office  rooms  than 
that  of  spending  a  few  leisure  moments  in 
the  morning  or  evening  among  the  plants 
of  the  garden,  planted  and  cared  for  by 
their  own  hands.  There  is  an  absorbing 
interest  in  watching  the  seeds  germinating 
in  the  soil,and  the  new  growths  appearing, 
and  each  plant  has  an  idividual  interest  of 
its  own. 

THE    RISE    OP   HORTICULTURAL  TEACHERS 

To  meet  this  appeal  for  a  larger  and  broader 
living  the  public  school  should  take  up  the 
matter  as  the  best  medium  by  which  such  in- 
formation can  be  diffused.  Miss  Sipe,  the 
science  teacher  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Washington,  alive  to   the   ne^ds  of  teachers 


possessing  a  knowledge  of  horticQlttire, 
seiaeed  upon  the  advantages  offered  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  through  their 
co-operation  a  course  of  training  is  being  given 
to  the  prospective  teachers  of  the  Washington 
Normal  School. 

Though  new  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  idea  of  instructing  teachers  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  horticulture  has 
received  considerable  attention  among  the 
greatest  educators  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  such  instruction  is  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  getting  such  information. 
There  are  no  courses  of  study  in  the  Normal 
Schools  at  the  present  time  where  instruction  is 
given  along  these  lines,  and  even  if  there  were 
it  must  needs  be  very  theoretical  and  super- 
ficial. Scientific  information  based  upon  ex- 
perience is  essential  to  one  who  would  instruct 
others.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  how  a  thing 
is  done  and  another  to  do  it. 

It  has  only  been  during  the  present  genera- 
tion that  popular  interest  in  nature  study,  so 
called,  has  been  evinced  by  the  patrons  of 
the  public  school.  The  growth  has  been  rapid 
and  is  growing  in  popularity  every  day.  The 
demand  for  teachers  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  natural  history  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  "summer  schools  of 
nature  study  for  teachers"  have  come  to  be 
a  regular  feature  of  the  summer  vacation 
period.  These  are  good  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  their  results  are  temporary  and  limited 
in  their  application. 

LINES   OF   STUDY 

During  the  winter,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Washington  are  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  common  operations  of  plant 
propagation,  such  as  making  cuttings  and 
placing  them  in  sand  to  root;  then  potting 
them  and  taking  general  care  of  the  young 
plants  in  the  way  of  watering,  ventilating  and 
regtdating  the  temperature.  Very  little  time 
is  necessary,  and  one  of  the  students  is  dele- 
gated each  day  to  give  the  little  attention 
they  require.  This  is  done  before  the  morn- 
ing session  and  after  its  close,  so  that  the  regu- 
lar school  work  is  in  no  way  interfered  with. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  week  the 
students  assemble  in  a  room  especially  fitted 
up  for  them  in  the  plant  breeding  laboratory. 
to  perform  such  operations  as  the  teacher  may 
prescribe  or  to  listen  to  a  lecture  given  by  one 
of  the  scientific  men  of  the  department.  In 
the  spring  the  work  will  be  outside   and  one 
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of  the  first  lessons  will  be  in  practical  garden 
making.  To  see  a  young  lady  gathering  a 
bouquet  of  roses  in  the  rose  garden  is  an  or- 
dinary occurrence — roses  were  made  for  them 
— but  to  see  blushing  yoimg  maidens  just 
btursting  out  into  the  sunshine  of  sweet  woman- 
hood, patiently  bending  over  a  bed  of  onions, 
thinning  out  a  row  of  carrots  or  carrying  an 
apronful  of  cucumbers,  would  be  a  blow  in- 
deed to  the  romantic  sentiments  of  the  cour- 
tier of  knighthood  days.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  viewpoint  of  womankind  has  changed, 
and  whatever  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  do 
she  is  going  to  do  it.  Among  other  things 
which  are  outlined  is  to  give  practical  in- 
struction in  the  planning  and  the  planting  of 
school  grounds.  Abundant  facilities  for  edu- 
educational  work  at  the  Department  of- 
Agriculture  are  open  on  every  hand.  Special 
inducements  for  the  study  of  botany  are 
afforded  by  the  rich  and  varied  collection  of 
growing  plants.  The  grass  gardens,  the  eco- 
nomic plants,  the  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
collection  of  native  and  exotic  shrubs  and 
trees  give  ample  means  for  the  study  of  that 
most  attractive  branch  of  the  natural  sciences. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  herbarium  specimens  at 
hand  to  facilitate  and  verify  the  work 
done. 

It  is  clear  that  gardening,  scientific  and  artistic 
gardening,  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Will  this  new  phase  cause  a  revolution  in 
social  relations  and  change  the  character  of  our 
housekeeping  dames?  An  old  adage  says:  "  Every 
rose  has  its  thorn."  There  is,  however,  another: 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed.'*  We  therefore  call 
attention  to  the  sad  plight  of  our  transatlantic 
cousins,  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  an  evil. 

THE  aAlDCN   WIFE  . .  THE  HON.  MM.  ANSTMITNEt. .  .COINHILL 

She  who  would  now  a  days  be  modish  must 
cease  to  be  a  house-wife  and  become  a  garden- 
wife  Socially  speaking,  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  the  two.  The  house-wife 
is  a  social  incubus,  the  garden-wife  a  social 
success.  For  generations  the  house-wife  was 
a  power  in  the  land.  People  respected  her, 
tolerated  her,  bore  with  her  and  were  bored 
by  her.  Then  suddenly  she  found  herself 
deposed,  treated  with  yawns  and  contumely, 
she  and  her  conversation  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  her  throne  usurped  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  garden-wife,  to  whose  flowery 
words  every  one  now  listened  with  flattering 
smiles  and  keenest  and  most  courteous  in- 
terest.    Another   case   of   la   reine  est   morte, 


vive  la  reine,  and  the  only  point  to  be  arrived 
at  is  to  discover  wherein  the  social  ruler  of 
to-day  differs  from  her  predecessor  of  yester- 
day. A  certain  cynic  was  heard  to  assert 
that  there  was  no  difference;  that  the  only 
change  was  one  of  topic,  the  same  woman  mi- 
grating from  the  inside  of  her  house  to  the 
outside,  as  did  Mrs.  Primrose  from  the  blue 
bed  to  the  brown;  and  the  same  cynic  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  herein  lies  a  little  social 
gain  to  the  listener,  who  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  bored  in  the  long  run  by  one  subject  as  by 
the  other.  But  then,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  cynic  is  literally  a  dog,  and  oftentimes  a 
dull  one  at  that.  Where  lives  the  man  who 
would  seriously  maintain  that  it  is  not  more 
interesting  to  listen  for  a  whole  dinner  to  a 
fair  neighbor  speaking  hA*  views  on  the  value 
of  various  kinds  of  artificial  manures  rather 
than  to  listen,  as  he  would  have  had  to  do  in 
the  old  days,  to  a  homily  on  the  rival  claims 
to  econdmical  consideration  of  the  brisket 
and  the  sliverside? 

THB   GARDBN-WIPB 

The  garden-wife  scorns  domesticity  in  its 
ordinary  aspects,  but  she  adores  her  garden. 
Where  her  predecessor  spoke  of  the  butcher's 
price  list  and  the  cost  of  joints,  she  will  talk 
of  the  rose-grower's  catalogue  and  the  price 
of  bulbs,  and  scorning  the  scullery,  she  will 
linger  tenderly  over  the  amenities  of  the  pot- 
ting-shed.  Never  will  she  dream  of  talking 
of  the  delinquencies  and  vagaries  of  her  hand- 
maids— albeit  the  mere  bond  of  a  common 
humanity  gives  them  a  certain  claim  upon 
the  interest  of  their  fellow-creatures — but 
for  long  hours,  with  a  show  of  deepest  inter- 
est, will  she  prate  of  the  lovely  fancies  and 
features  of  her  flowers,  till  almost  she  begins 
to  think  that  there  may  be  a  certain  truth 
in  the  cynic's  contention  that  it  may  be 
just  as  possible  to  be  a  bore  when  talk- 
ing about  gardeners  as  when  talking  about 
cooks. 

Indeed,  so  secure  in  her  social  position  is 
the  garden-wife  at  this  moment,  that  it  were 
positively  socially  unsafe  even  to  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  the  house-wife  of  the  last 
generation  and  the  garden-wife  of  to-day  are 
in  reality  mother  and  daughter,  bores.  To 
be  chained  to  a  stake  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  burning  weeds,  and  prodded  to  death 
by  an  inftiriated  crowd  of  garden-wives 
armed  with  expensive  spuds  and  fancy  gar- 
den tools,  wotild  assuredly  be  the  fate  of  such 
a  rash  social  iconoclast. 
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THE  AMEIICAN  AIM....AUniN  DICRMWER. . .  .W0IL0*S  WOIK 

^^The  first  characteristic  of  American  citizen- 
ship is  a  confident  pride  of  country  that  goes 
parallel  with  love  of  country,  a  pride  that  is 
well  founded  and  honest;  so  that  an  American 
feels  a  satisfactory  self-respect  as  an  American, 
and  seldom  gets  an3rthing  but  respect  from 
others.  He  cannot  be  easily  ridiculed,  and  he 
need  not  be  sensitive  about  foreign  opinions. 
A  scoffer  who  wotild  laugh  at  the  United  States 
is  like  the  simpleton  who  would  ridictile  the  stm. 
Owing  to  our  size,  we  are  not  often  challenged 
to  fight  for  our  country,  even  in  words,  for 
most  antagonists  seem  tmworthy  of  us. 

A  second  feature  of  American  citizenship 
springs  from  the  fact  that  we  are  a  growing 
country.  Great  as  we  are,  we  expect  to  be 
greater.  Our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  future, 
and  our  pride  is  founded  in  hope.  It  matters 
much  whether  one  is  on  the  rising  or  declining 
side  in  his  feelings,  whether  his  enthusiasm  is  a 
swelling  or  a  receding  tide.  Americans  are 
in  the  line  of  the  world's  movements,  going  in 
the  direction  in  which  things  are  enlarging. 
Our  country  is  to  take  part  in  nearly  all  events 
that  are  to  come,  and  to  act  with  the  whole 
world  as  an  arena. 

A  third  feature  of  American  citizenship 
results  from  the  fact  that  our  cotintry  repre- 
sents liberty  and  equality,  so  that  in  being 
proud  of  our  coimtry  we  are  proud  of  some- 
thing good.  In  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  one  takes  up  the  cause  of  right. 
Most  coimtries  represent  tyranny  or  some 
form  of  inequality,  so  that  their  citizens,  to  be 
patriotic,  must  be  unjust.  In  Europe  they 
are  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons 
or  the  Hapsburgs,  and  stand  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  privileged  classes.  We  stand  for 
the  equal  rights  of  all  the  people ;  and  nothing 
can  be  better.  Feeling  that  ovirs  is  the  cause 
of  humanity,  we  can  enter  as  heartily  into  the 
American  spirit  as  into  a  religious  or  philan- 
thropic movement.  Americanism  is  a  sum  of 
virtues,  standing  for  a  principle. 

Another  circumstance  affecting  American 
citizenship  is  the  fact  that  our  coimtry  repre- 
sents progress.  The  traditions  of  oiu-  fathers 
have  little  weight  when  pitted  against  our 
common  sense.     The  world's  best  ideas  have 


a  chance  to  be  put  into  practice.  Thought  and 
activity  are  alike  free.  Old  machinery,  old 
opinions,  old  institutions,  are  constantly  pass- 
ing away,  and  we  are  in  a  country  of  revision. 
Americans  are  accordingly  independent  and 
aggressive. 

The  first  duty  of  American  citizenship  is  a 
liberal  patriotism.  Nor  is  this  feeling  of  mag- 
nanimity for  land  and  numbers  alone.  Ameri- 
can patriotism  must  be  a  love  not  of  race  but 
of  many  kinds  of  people — of  English,  Germans, 
Italians,  Irish,  Scandinavians,  Africans,  Chinese. 
Indians  and  Tagals.  It  must  be  cosmopolitan. 
American  patriotism  comes  near  being  human- 
itarianism. 

Another  duty  of  American  citizenship  is  to 
apply  our  principles  of  liberality  and  equality 
to  our  new  domain  and  keep  our  republicanism 
intact  through  our  varied  expansion.  While 
we  can  afford  to  grow  beyond  our  limits,  and 
even  beyond  our  continent,  we  cannot  afford 
to  grow  beyond  our  principles. 

A  more  immediate  duty  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  one  appealing  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  to  apply  our  principle  of  equality  to 
our  business  and  social  relations.  We  cannot 
have  the  people  politically  equal  if  they  are 
unequal  in  other  respects.  While  all  cannot 
have  the  same  wealth,  rich  and  poor  classes 
being  unavoidable,  as  also  intelligent  and 
ignorant,  we  shotdd,  by  giving  all  an  equal 
thance,  reduce  these  conditions,  and  especially 
avoid  great  extremes.  It  is  not  safe,  either 
for  our  republic  or  for  the  wealthy,  that  there 
should  be  many  fortunes  which  exhaust  the 
materials  which  make  competencies  for  thou- 
sands. The  very  rich  menace  the  moderately 
wealthy,  and  the  very  poor  menace  in  turn  the 
rich.  All  must  have  a  competency  or  hope 
of  it. 

Another  duty  of  American  citizenship  is  to 
adjust,  with  like  liberality,  our  political  idea 
of  equality  to  our  social  relations.  With  a 
better  acquaintance  with  men  we  find  them 
more  alike.  The  workingman's  intelligence 
rivals  that  of  the  professional  nMin,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  artisan  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  a  culture.  There  are  virtues  in 
the  poor  which  the  ancient  world  did  not 
know. 


lose  his  respectability  m  this  country  by  allow- 
ing others  to  be  respectable,  or  degrade  himself 
by  mixing  with  many  people. 

Nearly  every  social  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts us  might  be  solved  by  simply  a  return 
of  the  people  to  a  manly  and  generous  common 
sense,  which  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  their 
possessions  without  a  sacrifice  of  taste  or  happi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  make  such  enjoy- 
ments more  common.  The  American  aim  is 
simply  the  welfare  of  the  race,  in  which  we  have 
enlisted  a  part  of  the  race  and  are  trying  to 
stand  as  an  example  for  all  others. 


THE  JOY  OF  PERIL LONDON  VECTATOI 

Men  may  pass  the  whole  of  their  li^es  with- 
out either  being  themselves,  or  seeing  a  fellow 
man  in  danger.  Yet  who  in  his  dreams  has  not 
sported  with  jeopardy,  making  a  mock  of  it, 
and  awakening  with  the  same  strange  exalta- 
tion as  fills  the-  encotmterer  of  a  living  peril, 
perhaps  with  the  same  fire  in  the  eyes?  And 
what  phantoms  of  danger  hang  over  the  pillow, 
what  stormings  of  imminent  deadly  breaches, 
what  wrecks  and  conflagrations,  what  racings 
through  the  black  night  on  horseback  in  pur- 
suit of  robbers,  or  being  a  robber,  away  from 
certain  visionary  horsemen,  soldiers,  or  con- 
stables, who  thimder  after!  What  ftm  they  all 
are!  But  there  are  hazards  which,  real  or 
spectral,  are  no  fun  at  all,  even  to  heroes, 
which  glaze  the  eye  instead  of  firing  it,  and 
"turn  the  bold  bombardier  to  a  little  whipp'd 
dog."  These  are  the  lonely,  helpless  perils, 
the  falling  from  di25zy  cliffs,  the  being  swept 
away  on  irresistible  torrents,  and  one  horror 
that  once  overtook  a  man  doomed  to  torture 
before  death,  that  of  having  a  foot  jammed  in 
the  points,  with  an  express  train  due,  and  no 
one  nigh  to  help.  I  once  saw  a  brave  man 
frightened  by  something  such  as  these ;  he  was 
snipe  shooting,  and  had  walked  into  one  of 
those  bottomless  bogs  which  quiver  all  over 
their  acres  at  the  mere  tap  of  the  foot  like  the 
breasts  of  a  laughing  girl.  We  got  him  out 
when  he  had  sunk  to  his  chest,  but  the  morass 
did  not  shudder  more  than  he.  But  when  he 
died  on  Spion  Kop,  he  died  like  the  fearless 
soldier  he  was ;  the  great  rock  on  which  he  fell 
was  as  likely  to  fly  from  its  firm  base. 

There  is  not  pleasure  in  all  peril,  then,  and 
the  exceptions  give  a  clue  to  the  rule.  There  is 
delight  only  in  the  danger  wherein  something 
or  some  one  is  overcome,  wherein  there  is  an 


torrent,  has  nothmg  in  view  but  his  solitary 
death — there  is  nothing  in  the  bitterness  of 
death  so  agonizing  as  its  uselessness.  Only  give 
me  a  prize,  says  the  human  soul,  and  I  con- 
demn my  habitation  to  any  end;  I  will  make 
it  climb  the  swimming  diff,  or  plunge  into  the 
racing  waters,  or  rush  through  the  flames;  it 
shall  take  the  same  risks  calmly  as  the  creature 
it  would  rescue  did  with  a  yell  of  terror;  only 
give  me  a  prize,  honor,  or  a  life,  or  the  chance 
of  honor  of  a  life,  in  exchange  for  death  or  the 
chance  of  death. 


, e.1.  WHEELER NINETEENTH  CENTUIY 

Mankind  has  a  great  love  for  labels;  a  per- 
son, quality,  or  action  without  a  ticket  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  a  store-cupboard  where  the 
different  pots  and  tins  display  no  outward  evi- 
dence of  their  contents.  We  feel  vaguely  irri- 
tated at  any  specimen  which  is  fluttering 
loosely  about  instead  of  reposing  in  an  orderly 
manner  impaled  on  a  pin  in  its  appropriate 
compartment.  Besides,  the  label  is  usually 
supposed  to  give  some  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  article;  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
investigating  a  man's  character,  for  instance, 
when  we  learn  that  he  is  a  ** hero "  or  a  "felon " 
or  a  **  saint " ;  we  need  not  waste  time  trying  to 
discriminate  between  A*s  attitude  and  B's 
when  we  are  told  that  the  former  is  remarkable 
for  his  ** firmness"  and  the  latter  for  his 
"obstinacy";  C  we  might  deem  bad-tempered 
had  we  not  been  forewarned  that  her  "pos- 
sessed a  great  deal  of  character." 

Of  course  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
labels  get  a  little  mixed:  the  good  dog  gets  a 
bad  name  and  a  consequent  short  shrift,  while 
the  bad  dog  gets  a  good  one  and  so  carries  on  a 
long  and  unchecked  career  of  that  barking  and 
biting  which  we  are  told  on  high  authority 
is  natural  to  him.  In  fact,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  that  some  freakish  sprite 
has  been  taking  a  hint  from  The  Wrong  Box, 
and  "playing  billy  with  the  labels"  in  transit. 
Even  in  the  nursery  we  begin  to  discover  that 
the  sinner  is  not  quite  so  sinful  or  the  saint  so 
sanctified  as  their  respective  labels  would  indi- 
cate— especially  if  the  saint  or  sinner  is  a  mem- 
ber of  one's  own  household. 

This  has  been,  quite  inappropriately,  called 
a  whitewashing  age;  presumably  because  cer- 
tain writers,  in  analyzing  the  characters  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  Caesar  Borgia,  Judge  Jeffreys, 
and  others  whom  our  forefathers  deemed  inf s^>- 


wash ;  so  tar  from  being  anxious  to  cover  over 
any  defects,  the  modem  spirit  makes  an  almost 
frenzied  use  of  the  scraper  and  the  burning 
lamp;  it  has  but  one  aim,  to  remove  all  the 
incrustations  of  time  or  prejudice,  and  get  at 
the  real  facts,  at  the  real  man  behind  the  facts ; 
and  to  do  this  it  must  disregard  the  label 
attached  to  the  man. 

If  we  push  this  to  extremes  we  shall  end  by 
discarding  labels  altogether,  in  which  case  we 
shall  be  reduced,  like  the  sages  of  Laputa,  to 
carrying  things  about  with  us  to  save  the  trou- 
ble of  using  words;  and  this  would  obviously 
be  inconvenient.  But,  without  adopting  such 
an  extreme  course,  we  may  yet  advance  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  clear  thinking  by  inves- 
tigating a  few  of  these  labels  and  seeing  how  far 
they  are  in  themselves  responsible  for  the  atti- 
tude we  take  toward  the  world  at  large.  We 
are  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  slaves  of 
words,  judging  of  an  action  by  the  name  we 
^ve  it  or  hear  given  it  by  others.  This  tyranny 
of  words  was  well  illustrated  by  a  remark  made 
by  a  woman  of  at  least  average  intellect: 
"That  sounds  very  reasonable.  But  are  you 
not  now  preaching  Protection?  Because  if  you 
are,  I  entirely  disagree  with  what  you  say." 
She  had  been  willing  to  swallow  the  doctrine, 
but  the  label  stuck  in  her  throat. 

It  wa%  only  in  the  frankness  of  her  avowal 
that  this  elementary  politician  differed  from 
a  great  number  of  ordinary  people  who  have 
made-up  their  minds — or  what  does  duty  for 
their  minds — on  most  questions  which  they 
have  heard  discussed,  Imperialism,  Nihilism, 
Free  Trade,  Free  Love,  Atheism,  Militarism, 
and  half  a  score  of  other  isms ;  so  that,  on  sup- 
plying them  with  the  title,  they  will  talk  both 
loud  and  long  for  or  against  the  topic  in  accord- 
ance with  their  convictions;  whereas,  if  you 
introduce  the  subject-matter,  careftdly  keeping 
the  label  out  of  sight,  they  will  generally  be 
found  to  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  this  is 
tantamount  to  admitting  that  the  picttire 
called  up  by  the  label  is  not  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  object. 

The  use  of  labels,  then,  is  subject  to  two 
drawbacks:  the  label  may  be  misapplied,  or, 
though  rightly  applied,  it  may  be  misleading, 
owing  to  the  false  ideas  inherent  in  the  name. 
Owing  to  long  misuse  and  a  number  of  senti- 
mental influences,  many  qualities  which  come 
.  outside  the  sphere  of  morality — i.  e.  in  them- 


easily  got  nd  ot;  tor,  though  we  au— except 
Nietzsche  and  his  disciples — love  the  virtues 
and  abhor  the  vices,  we  very  rarely  venture  to 
dissect  any  of  the  qualities  which  we  learned  in 
the  schoolroom  to  classify  under  these  two 
heads;  such  an  examination  being  generally 
termed  "tampering  with  one's  conscience," 
and  productive  of  a  very  advanced  state  of 
immorality.  To  which  it  can  only  be  answered 
that  the  conscience  which  cannot  endure  the 
investigation  of  any  of  the  facts  of  life  must  be 
based  on  rather  a  rotten  foundation. 


TACT fiCOnC  HOIACE 

Some  men  deal  in  facts,  and  call  Bill  Jones  a 
liar.  'Riey  get  knocked  down.  Some  men  deal 
in  subterfuges,  and  say  that  Bill  Jones's  father 
was  a  kettle-rendered  liar,  and  that  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Sapphira,  and  that  any  one 
who  believes  in  the  Darwinian  theory  should 
pity  rather  than  blame  their  son.  They  get 
disliked.  But  your  tactful  man  says  that  since 
Baron  Munchausen  no  one  has  been  so  chuck 
full  of  bully  reminiscences  as  Bill  Jones,  and 
when  that  comes  back  to  Bill  he  is  half  tickled 
to  death,  because  he  doesn't  know  that  the 
higher  criticism  has  hurt  the  Baron's  repuU- 
tion.     That  man  gets  the  trade. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  information:  one  to 
which  everybody's  entitled,  and  that  is  taught 
at  school;  and  one  which  nobody  ought  to 
know  except  yourself,  and  that  is  what  you 
think  of  Bill  Jones.  Of  course,  where  you  feel 
a  man  is  not  square  you  will  be  armed  to  meet 
him,  but  never  on  his  own  groimd.  Make  him 
be  honest  with  you  if  you  can,  but  don't  let 
him  make  you  dishonest  with  him. 

When  you  make  a  mistake,  don't  make  the 
second  one — keeping  it  to  yourself.  Own  up. 
The  time  to  sort  out  rotten  eggs  is  at  the  nest. 
The  deeper  you  hide  them  in  the  case  the 
longer  they  stay  in  circulation,  and  the  worse 
impression  they  make  when  they  finally  come 
to  the  breakfast  table.  A  mistake  sprouts  a 
lie  when  you  cover  it  up.  And  one  lie  breeds 
enough  distrust  to  choke  out  the  prettiest  crop 
of  confidence  that  a  fellow  ever  ctdtivated. 


HONORABLE  POINTS  OF  lONORANCE.  .S.  M.  CtOTNCIS.  ATLANTIC 

I  am  no  undiscriminating  lover  of  Ignorance. 
I  do  not  like  the  pitch-black  kind  which  is  the 
negation  of  all  thought.     What  I  prefer  is  a 

♦Prom  Letters  of  a  Self -Made  Merchant  To  his  Soo.    Bo«lo' 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co 


in  visiting  a  nne  oia  ij<iizaDetnan  mansion 
in  the  south  of  England  our  host  took  us  to  a 
room  where  he  had  discovered  the  evidences  of 
a  secret  panel.  What  is  behind  it?  we  asked. 
"I  do  not  know,"  he  answered;  "while  I  live 
it  shall  never  be  opened,  for  then  I  should  have 
no  secret  chamber." 

There  was  a  philosopher  after  my  own  heart. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  sell  his  birthright  of  mystery  for  a  mess 
of  knowledge.  The  rural  New  Englander 
expresses  his  interest  by  saying,  "I  want 
to  know!"  But  may  one  not  have  a  real 
interest  in  persons  and  things  which  is  free 
from  inquisitiveness?  For  myself,  I  fre- 
quently prefer  not  to  know.  Were  Blue- 
beard to  do  me  the  honor  of  intrusting  me 
with  his  keys,  I  should  spend  a  pleasant  half 
hour  speculating  on  his  family  affairs.  I  might 
even  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  should  turn  it.  Why  shotdd  I  destroy 
twenty  exciting  possibilities  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  discovery? 

But,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  for 
Ignorance.  Mine  is  not  the  zeal  of  a  new  con- 
vert, but  the  sober  preference  of  one  to  the 
manner  bom.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  pana- 
cea, nor,  after  the  habit  of  reformers,  would  I 
insist  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  important  spheres  wherein 
exact  information  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Because  Ignorance  has  its  own  humble  meas- 
ure of  bliss  I  would  not  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.  That  is  an 
extravagant  statement.  If  real  wisdom  was 
offered  me  I  should  accept  it  gratefully.  Wis- 
dom is  an  honorable  estate,  and,  doubtless,  it 
has  pleasures  of  its  own.  I  only  have  in  mind 
the  alternative  that  is  tisually  presented  to  us, 
conscious  ignorance  or  a  kind  of  knowingness. 

It  is  only  natural  ignorance  which  I  praise; 
not  that  which  is  acquired.  It  was  a  saying  of 
Landor  that  if  a  man  had  a  large  mind  he  could 
afford  to  let  the  greater  part  of  it  lie  fallow.  Of 
course  we  small  proprietors  cannot  do  things 
on  such  a  generous  scale;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  has  only  a  little  mind  it  is  a  mistake 
to  keep  it  all  under  cultivation. 

Let  me  then  without  suspicion  of  treasonable 
intent  be  allowed  to  point  out  what  we  call  in 
Shakespearean  phrase  "the  honorable  points 
of  ignorance." 

The  social  law  against  "talking  shop"  is  an 
indication  of  the  very  widespread  opinion  that 


De  on  tne  numamzing  grouna  oi  not  Knowing. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  conversation  as  an 
authoritative  utterance.  When  a  man  who 
is  capable  of  giving  it  enters 

"All  talk  dies,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  •£  a  bird  of  prey." 

Conversation  about  the  weather  would  lose 
all  its  easy  charm  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

It  is  possible  that  the  fear  of  exhibiting 
unusual  information  in  a  mixed  company  may 
be  a  survival  of  primitive  conditions.  Just  as 
the  domesticated  dog  will  turn  arotmd  on  the 
rug  before  lying  down,  for  hereditary  reasons 
which  I  do  not  remember,  so  it  is  with  civilized 
man.  Once  ignorance  was  universal  and 
enforced  by  penalties.  In  the  progress  of  the 
race  the  environment  has  been  modified,  but 
so  strong  is  the  influence  of  heredity  that  The 
Man  who  Knows  no  sooner  enters  the  drawing- 
room  than  he  is  seized  with  guilty  fears.  His 
ancestors  for  having  exhibited  a  moiety  of  his 
intelligence  were  executed  as  wizards.  But 
perhaps  the  ordinary  working  of  natural  selec- 
tion may  accord  for  the  facts.  The  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  admits  of  no  exceptions, 
and  the  fittest  to  give  us  pleasure  in  conversa- 
tion is  the  sympathetic  person  who  appears  to 
know  very  little  more  than  we  do. 

In  the  commerce  of  ideas  there  must  be 
reciprocity.  We  shall  not  deal  with  one  who 
insists  that  the  balance  of  trade  shall  always 
be  in  his  favor.  Moreover,  there  must  be  a 
spice  of  incertitude  about  the  transaction.  The 
real  joy  of  the  intellectual  traffic  comes  when 
we  sail  away  like  the  old  merchant  advent- 
urers in  search  of  a  market.  There  must  be 
no  prosaic  bills  of  exchange ;  it  must  be  primi- 
tive barter.  If  on  some  strange  coast  we 
should  meet  simple-minded  people  who  have 
only  wampum,  perhaps  even  then  wp  might 
make  a  trade. 

One  very  serious  drawback  to  our  pleasure 
in  conversation  with  a  too  well  informed  per- 
son is  the  nervous  strain  that  is  involved.  We 
are  always  wondering  what  will  happen  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  With 
one  who  is  interested  in  a  great  many  things 
he  knows  little  about  there  is  no  such  diffi- 
culty. 

The  pleasure  of  conversation  is  enhanced  if 
one  feels  assured  not  only  of  wide  margins  of 
ignorance,  but  also  of  the  absence  of  any 
imcanny  quickness  of  mind. 
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UWSUITS  AfiAINU  ANIMAU THE  fiREEN  lAfi 

In  the  midst  of  the  .enlightenment  which  we 
are  inclined  to  associate  with  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  almost  difficult  to 
imagine  that  there  can  have  been  any  time 
when  lawsuits  were  formally  carried  on  against 
dumb  animals  with  all  the  solemnity  of  prose- 
cution and  defense,  and  all  the  subtleties  of 
the  strictest  legal  procedure.  The  prerogative 
of  trying  domestic  animals  was  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  the  ancient  Mosaic  law,  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  both  in  this  class  of  cases  and 
in  those  tried  by  the  canon  law,  advocates  were 
assigned  to  defend  the  animals,  and  trial,  sen- 
tence, and  execution  were  alike  conducted  with 
the  utmost  formalities  known  to  the  law. 

The  proceedings  against  wild  animals  and 
insects  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  their  legality  was  al- 
ways disputed  by  a  certain  section  of  canonists. 
It  was  held,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  church 
had  an  inherent  authority  to  exorcise,  anathe- 
matize, and  excommunicate  all  animate  and 
inanimate  beings,  even  whilst  the  lower  animals 
having  been  created  before  man,  and  being 
thus  first  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  having  also 
been  provided  for  in  the  ark,  were  entitled  to 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  clemency  consist- 
ent with  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that,  as  the  lower  animals  were 
devoid  of  intelligence,  no  such  social  pact  as 
woidd  confer  authority  to  punish  could  ever 
have  been  made  with  them;  that  no  penalty 
attached  to  injuries  committed  tmintentionally 
and  in  ignorance ;  and  that,  as  the  church  did 
not  undertake  to  baptize  animals,  she  could 
have  no  authority  to  anathematize  them. 

At  Lavezurg,  in  1457,  a  sow  and  her  six 
yoimg  ones  were  indicted  for  having  killed  and 
partly  eaten  a  child.  After  a  trial,  conducted 
with  all  due  solemnity,  the  sow  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  the  pigs 
were  acquitted  on  account  of  their  youth,  the 
evil  example  of  their  mother,  and  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  that  they  had  actually  been 
concerned  in  the  eating  of  the  child.  In  1403, 
a  sow  killed  and  devoured  a  child  at  Meulan. 
The  sow  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
following  is  the  bill  of  costs  for  the  sow's  sub- 
sistence and  execution — "Expenses  of  the  sow 
within  gaol,  six  sols;  do.  the  executioner  who 


came  from  Paris  by  order  of  our  master  the 
Bailli  and  the  ^rocureur  du  rot,  fifty  sols;  do. 
for  carriage  of  sow  to  execution,  six  sols,  do. 
for  cord  to  bind  and  drag  her.  two  sols  eight 
deniers;  do.  for  ga^is  (sic),  two  deniers,"  The 
object  of  providing  gloves  for  the  executiorer 
was,  no  doubt,  that  his  hands  should  not  be 
sullied  by  the  destruction  of  a  brute  beast. 

The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  against 
animals  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  a  settled 
and  well-recognized  form.  It  was  initiated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  who  had  been 
annoyed  by  certain  animals.  The  court  then 
appointed  experts  to  survey  and  report  upon 
the  damage  committed.  The  next  step  was 
the  appointment  of  an  advocate  to  defend  the 
animals  and  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  summoned.  This  was  followed  by  their 
citation  three  several  times,  and  as  they,  of 
course,  did  not  appear,  judgment  was  given 
against  them  by  default.  Then  succeeded  a 
tnonitoire,  warning  the  animals  to  leave  the 
district  within  a  certain  time,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  necessary  that  certain  representatives  of 
the  incriminated  species  shoiild  be  present  in 
court  to  hear  the  monitoire  pronounced.  Thus, 
in  a  trial  against  leeches  at  Lausanne,  in  145 1, 
a  number  of  leeches  were  brought  into  court  to 
receive  their  warning,  which  admonished  them 
to  leave  the  district  within  three  days.  The 
leeches  did  not  leave,  and  the  exorcism  was 
consequently  pronounced.  In  this  case  it  is 
said  to  have  been  so  successful  that  the  leeches 
began  to  die  off  immediately. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  lawsuits  against 
animals  was  that  in  which  Chasseneuz,  the 
Coke  of  France,  was  the  counsel  for  the  "dirty 
animals  in  the  form  of  rats,  of  a  greyish  color, 
living  in  holes,"  of  the  diocese  of  Autun,  about 
the  year  1 5 1 o.  He  pleaded  in  the  first  instance 
for  delay  on  the  ground  that  the  rats  had  not 
been  duly  summoned.  The  priest  of  every 
parish  in  the  diocese  was  then  ordered  to  sum- 
mon them  for  a  future  day.  This  was  met  by 
a  demand  for  a  further  extension  of  time  on  the 
ground  that  the  rats  had  so  many  preparations 
to  make.  Again  the  delay  was  granted;  and 
when  the  date  then  fixed  arrived,  Chasseneuz 
pleaded  that  his  clients  were  entitled  to  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  court  and  back  to  their  homes, 
and  that  consequently  the  owners  of  the  cats 


the  case  was  adjourned  sine  die,  Ttirtle-doves 
were  excommtmicated  in  Canada  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  termites  in  Brazil  and 
Peru  in  the  eighteenth.  Enough,  however,  has 
probably  been  said.  The  eccentricities  of  me- 
dieval judicial  procedure  are  numerous,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest,  and  one 
can  only  conclude  that  our  ancestors  must  have 
had  an  abundance  of  time  to  waste,  if  they 
were  willing  to  spend  it  on  such  absurdities. 


A  VISION  OF  A  MUBDER CHICAOO  TIIIUNE 

We  have  all  heard  so  many  stories  of  pre- 
monitions— warnings  which  have  been  con- 
veyed to  certain  people  by  sight  or  sound — of 
events  to  come,  and  I  am  telling  these  as  they 
were  told  to  me. 

It  was  from  the  dean  of  a  certain  cathedral 
in  the  east  of  England  that  I  learned  the  fol- 
lowing tale: 

His  niece,  ordinarily  a  strong  and  active 
young  lady,  was  slowly  recovering  from  an 
Tinusually  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
was  in  a  nervous  and  weak  condition,  when  one 
night  her  sleep  was  disttu-bed  by  a  strange  and 
terrible  dream. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  stood  before  a 
house  she  had  never  in  her  life  seen  before,  and 
that  her  sight  could  penetrate  the  walls  as 
though  they  had  been  of  glass.  The  whole 
interior  lay  open  to  her  view;  the  staircase 
with  curiously  carved  banisters,  the  lower  and 
the  upper  rooms  with  all  they  contained,  and, 
finally,  her  attention  focused  itself  on  one  room 
in  particular — a  bedroom,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  wall  paper  of  a  peculiar 
pattern. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  bed  and  on 
it  lay  a  sick  man.  He  was  asleep,  to  judge 
from  his  appearance.  Suddenly  and  silently 
another  man  entered  the  room  crept  toward 
the  sleeper,  and  with  a  quick  movement 
removed  the  pillow  from  imder  his  head. 

The  sick  man  awoke  and  stared  at  the 
intruder  with  horror  stricken  eyes.  The  next 
moment  the  pillow  was  brought  down  on  his 
face  and  held  there  with  all  the  murderer's 
strength.  The  sheets  moved  convulsively; 
the  sick   man  was  being  smothered. 

Whatf ollowed  the  sleeper  never  saw,  for  at  that 
jimcture  she  awoke  with  a  cry  and  in  a  fever 
of  horror. 

For  change  of  air  she  was  afterward  taken 
to  the  cathedral  town  and  stayed  for  a  while 


to  see  a  house  which  he  thought  might  suit  her, 
for  her  people  intended  to  take  a  place  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  on  arriving  at  the  palings 
before  the  path  that  led  to  the  door,  the  girl 
showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  get  out  of  the 
chaise. 

*  •  No !  no !  * '  she  said ,  *  *  not  that  place !  I  will 
not  be  taken  there!  It  is  the  place  I  dreamt 
of!" 

The  dean  told  her  she  was  talking  nonsense. 

**No,  no!  I  know  the  place!  I  will  prove 
it  to  you.  You  will  find  that  the  stair  is  one 
with  curious  banisters,  the  pattern  of  the  wall 
paper  is  as  I  will  describe  to  you  also  the 
peculiar  pattern  on  the  walls  of  that  bedroom 
to  the  right  of  the  stairs  landing.  The  bed  is 
placed  in  the  comer,  and  in  that  bed  the  man 
was  murdered.     I  will  not  go  in!*' 

The  dean  discovered  that  all  was  exactly  as 
she  had  said ;  he  knew  also  that  a  strange  death 
had  taken  place  lately  in  that  house.  He 
pressed  her  no  further,  agreeing  with  her  that 
**the  place  would  not  do." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  girl,  through  some 
strange  bond  of  sympathy  between  her  soul 
and  that  of  the  murdered  man's,  had  witnessed 
a  crime  which  to  this  day  remains  a  mystery. 


QUEER  SHROUDS CHAHANOOOA  TIMES 

**I  have  always  maintained  that  every  man 
ought  to  go  to  his  own  funeral  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,"  said  the  undertaker  with  artistic 
tastes.  "No  matter  how  many  hard  knocks 
he  has  had  to  stand  all  through  life ;  no  matter 
if  he  has  had  to  shift  along  with  only  one  suit 
to  his  back,  and  that  a  hand-me  down ;  when 
the  struggle  is  all  over  and  done  with,  he  ought, 
I  say,  to  make  his  last  appearance  dressed  in 
the  fashion.  The  world  owes  every  man  at 
least  one  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  if  it  doesn't 
pay  its  debt  before  his  death  it  ought  to  see  to 
it  that  the  account  is  squared  afterward. 

"Women  are  more  given  to  freak  burial 
clothes  than  are  men.  Sentiment  is  largely 
responsible  for  their  fantastic  ideas.  They 
have  a  special  predilection  for  wedding  gowns. 
I  have  known  women  who  have  been  married 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  cherish  that  one  pre- 
cious dress  through  alltheups  and  downs  of  life 
that  they  might  wear  it  again  on  the  last  great 
occasion.  These  gowns  look  awfully  old- 
fashioned  and  have  a  musty  odor  appropriately 
suggestive  of  the  grave,  after  having  been  done 
up  in  lavender  and  tissue  paper  for  so  many 
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years,  but  vanity  no  longer  plays  a  part  in  the 
scheme  of  the  old  ladies'  existence,  and  style  to 
them  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
gratification  of  sentiment. 

***It  brings  good  luck  to  be  buried  in  wed- 
ding clothes,'  one  woman  told  me  shortly  before 
she  died. 

•*  *  Good  luck  to  whom? '  I  asked.  *How  can 
that  possibly  benefit  anybody?  It  certainly 
cannot  be  much  of  a  mascot  for  the  mourners, 
and  the  deceased  is  done  with  luck,  both  good 
and  bad.' 

"My  answer  puzzled  her  a  good  deal.  *I 
don't  know  for  whom,'  she  said,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  brings  good  luck.' 

"She  evidently  believed  it,  too,  for  when  her 
time  came  she  was  laid  away  in  a  wedding  out- 
fit that  was  complete  even  to  the  slippers  and 
bonnet.  The  incongruity  of  the  headgear  as 
an  accessory  to  a  burial  toilet  was  enough  to 
make  an  angel  weep.  It  was  an  enormous, 
high  crowned,  white  silk  affair,  fully  fifty  years 
old,  and  was  fearfully  tmbecoming  to  her 
emaciated  face,  but  her  relatives  had  promised 
that  she  should  wear  it,  and  they  were  cour- 
ageous enough  to  keep  their  word. 

'*I  buried  another  woman  not  long  ago 
dressed  in  a  complete  set  of  furs.  Spite,  not 
sentiment,  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  exhibition 
of  bad  taste.  The  furs  were  very  costly,  and 
there  had  long  been  a  bitter  dispute  among  the 
female  members  of  the  old  lady's  family  as  to 
who  shoidd  wear  them  after  she  was  done  with 
them.  As  the  time  of  her  departure  drew  near 
the  quarrel  over  the  prospective  ownership 
waxed  hotter.  The  old  lady  herself  was  sorely 
perplexed  over  the  merits  of  the  various  claim- 
ants Now  she  inclined  toward  this  one,  now 
toward  that.  Finally  she  concluded  that  since 
the  coveted  flu's  were  botmd  to  create  discord 
so  long  as  they  were  above  ground,  nobody 
should  have  them,  but  that  she  should  settle 
the  rivalry  and  spite  the  whole  brood  of 
scheming  nieces  and  cousins  by  wearing  the 
furs  herself  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

•*One  of  the  oddest  whims  I  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  humor  was  that  of  the  man  who 
insisted  on  going  to  his  grave  wrapped  in  the 
traditional  winding  sheet.  He  sent  for  me 
several  days  before  he  died  and  explained  his 
fancy.  I  misimderstood  him  at  first ,  I  thought 
he  meant  an  ordinary  white  shroud.  I  could 
remember  the  time,  away  back  in  my  childhood 
days,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  both 
men  and  women  in  those  flowing  white  robes, 
and  I  took  it  that  he  was  simply  a  little  old- 
fashioned  and  wished  a  reversal  to  primitive 


customs.  But  he  qiiickly  corrected  that 
impression. 

***I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  he 
said.  *  I  want  to  be  buried  in  a  sheet — a  plain, 
everyday  white  sheet.' 

"  For  once  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my 
good  manners. 

"I'll  do  as  you  ask,  of  course,'  I  said;  'but 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you  want  to  be 
dressed  in  that  peculiar  style? ' 

"The  old  fellow's  answer  fairly  staggered 
me. 

"'Because  I'm  going  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
haunting  when  I'm  through  with  the  flesh,'  he 
said,  'and  I'm  going  to  take  the  sheet  along 
with  me,  so  there  will  be  no  delay  about  getting 
down  to  business.  I'm  going  to  leave  lots  of 
people  behind  who  have  been  playing  me  mean 
tricks  all  their  lives.  I've  never  been  able  to 
get  back  at  them  in  my  present  state,  but  just 
you  wait  till  I  get  clear  of  these  fetters,  and  if  I 
don't  hatmt  them  good  and  hard  and  make 
them  wish  they'd  done  the  square  thing  by  me 
when  they  had  a  chance  it  won't  be  my 
fault. 

"I  cotddn't  make  out  then,  and  I  haven't 
been  able  to  make  out  since,  whether  the  old 
chap  was  downright  crazy  or  just  eccentric." 
concluded  the  imdertaker.  "Anjrway,  it  was 
not  my  business  to  investigate  his  mental  con- 
dition. My  business  was  to  bury  him  in  a  sheet 
so  long  as  he  asked  me  to  and  was  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  and  I  performed  my  part  of  the  transac- 
tion to  the  letter." 


THE  WIND  IN  FOLKLORE LONDON  HANDAIO 

Listeners  in  lonely  places  sometimes  hear 
strange  voices  in  the  air,  which  they  do  not 
explain  by  normal  causes,  and  for  which  they 
seek  to  account  supernaturally.  It  is  surprising 
how  large  a  part  of  mythology,  folklore,  and 
popular  superstition  has  thus  taken  its  origin. 
Sometimes  the  sounds  are  simply  isolated  cries 
of  a  weird  shrillness,  and  the  fancy  imagines  the 
souls  of  the  dead  passing  on  the  wind;  Celtic 
poetry  is  full  of  such  references.  Teutonic 
mythology  has  its  demon  huntsman,  racing 
through  the  defiles  and  glades  of  the  Hartz ;  but 
in  the  same  lands  we  hear  of  phantom  pipers, 
who  carry  away  living  souls  with  their  music. 
German  legend  tells  us  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameln;  it  also  tells  of  the  Erlking,  whose 
voice  draws  the  spirit  of  the  child  even  from  his 
father's  arms. 

Most  often  it  is  the  wind  that  gives  birth  to' 
these  strange  voices;  in  a  wooded  cotmtry.  or 


it  is  the  cry  of  prowling  beasts.  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  convert  the  sound  into  human 
or  superhuman  cries.  But  sounds  are  some- 
limes  heard  when  winds  are  sleeping,  and 
when  it  seems  that  no  birds  or  beasts  are 
abroad.  Persons  of  romantic  fancy  do  not 
always  wish  to  account  for  these  sounds  natur- 
ally; they  do  not  wish  everything  in  nature  to 
be  as  demonstrable  as  a  problem  of  geometry. 
In  Cornwall  the  fisherfolk  say  that  where  there 
have  been  wrecks  the  dead  sailors  may  be 
heard  "hailing  their  own  names";  sometimes 
when  a  fisherwife  thinks  that  her  man  may  be 
drowned,  she  goes  down  to  the  shore  and  calls 
his  name.  If  dead  she  hears  an  answer.  One 
would  not  like  to  discredit  these  superstitions. 
The  shriek  of  the  Gaelic  banshee  is  of  the  same 
nature,  but  it  foretells  that  which  is  to  be 
rather  than  that  which  has  already  happened. 

Even  extreme  forms  of  orthodox  religion 
have  adopted  the  same  popular  fancies,  con- 
verting the  sounds  into  the  voices  of  angels. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen  hears  the  music  come 
"up  the  valley  on  the  wind " ;  and  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  tells  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  who  spoke  of 
hearing  angel  voices  calling  a  dying  girl. 
"When  t'aingels  gang  that  road,"  he  said, 
"they're  bound  to  tak  bairns'  souls  wi*  'em." 
But  German  peasants  caution  their  children  not 
to  listen  to  these  sweet  cries,  or  they  will  be 
carried  off  by  the  forest  spirits.  The  listener 
interprets  the  sound  as  he  pleases ;  it  speaks  to 
him  in  the  language  of  his  own  country, 
in  the  language  of  Christian  devotion  or  of 
pagan  fear.  To  the  Jews  it  is  the  voice  of 
Bathkol ;  to  the  Greeks  the  harp  of  Orpheus  or 
the  song  of  the  Sirens.  On  Dartmoor  it  is  the 
cry  of  the  Wish  Hounds,  driving  over  morass 
and  lonely  tor;  woe  be  to  the  traveler  who 
hails  these  phantom  dogs,  or  asks  their  hunts- 
man "What  sport?" 

Some  hearing  the  mysterious  voices  by  the 
side  of  narrow  seas  or  rivers,  have  interpreted 
them  as  the  voice  of  Death's  ferryman  and  his 
shadowy  passengers.  Or  earthly  ferrymen 
themselves  have  been  roused  at  night  by 
strange  voices,  and  summoned  to  row  an 
invisible  crew  across  from  one  side  of  a  river 
to  another ;  seeing  no  man,  but  feeling  the  boat 
laden  and  slow  to  move.  Sometimes  the  cry 
is  of  witches,  flying  to  keep  their  Sabbath. 
The  strange  cries  that  sometimes  come  before 
a  storm  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  fisherman  like 
cries  of  spirits. 


the  sounds  of  night  are  often  mysterious;  in 
quiet  hamlets,  open  stretches  of  moorland, 
solitary  farmsteads,  they  are  doubly  so.  Every 
woodland  is  like  a  magic  harp,  responsive  to 
the  least  touch  of  the  wind.  Sounds  heard  on 
the  seashore  or  near  are  sometimes  explainable 
in  other  ways.  The  sea  is  combating  the  pent- 
up  air  of  caves,  or  perhaps  some  fragment  of 
beach  is  falling  with  strangled  cry  into  the 
water.  So,  it  is  said,  the  pent  waters  of  freez- 
ing lakes  will  give  forth  an  unearthly  crying. 
Little  wonder  that  superstitious  fancy  has 
given  to  all  these  things  a  definite  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  from  the  times  of  primitive  myth 
and  saga  to  our  own,  the  voices  of  night  time 
have  perplexed  and  troubled  listening  human 
souls.  Oriental  mythologies  have  personified 
the  winds  and  breezes,  and  Western  folklore 
does  much  the  same.  The  bushmen  say,  **The 
wind  was  formerly  a  person;  he  became  a 
bird."  As  we  have  seen,  he  may  become  a 
piper  with  variegated  garments,  and  pipe 
away  the  souls  of  little  children ;  or  he  may 
become  a  phantom,  doomed  to  hunt  till  the 
Judgment  Day  as  a  punishment  for  some 
imtold  sin. 

On  Cornish  coasts  listeners  still  hear  the  cries 
of  the  tortured  Tregeagle,  laboring  at  his  end- 
less task ;  in  Devon  the  same  cries  are  those  of 
De  Tracey,  the  murderer  of  Becket,  whose 
curse  the  Church  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  raise. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  cries  are  those 
of  kelpies  or  water  fiends;  in  Finland  there  is 
the  strange  harp  of  Wainamoinen.  This  harp, 
like  that  of  Orpheus,  can  charm  things  animate 
and  inanimate.  In  our  own  land  strains  of 
fairy  music  used  to  be  heard  on  summer 
nights:  perhaps  our  peasants,  taught  by 
advanced  educationalists,  no  longer  hear  these 
things. 

The  world  is  no  less  romantic,  no  less  mysteri- 
ous, than  it  was  formerly,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  in  it  which  was  seen,  or  hear  that  which 
was  heard.  The  change  is  in  ourselves.  Yet 
the  old  ideas  of  primitive  superstition  cling  to 
us,  disown  them  as  we  will.  We  cannot  quite 
shake  off  the  ghost  of  savage  man.  There  are 
still  depths  in  us  not  amenable  to  modem 
credulities  or  incredidities ;  and  it  is  at  night 
time,  in  lonely  and  desolate  spots,  that  such 
depths  find  voice.  The  strange  cry  of  a  night 
bird,  the  weird  sough  of  the  wind,  are  still 
almost  as  personal  to  us  as  they  were  to  our 
forefathers. 
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A  QOOD  SUttQESTION TIT-MTS 

A  well-known  lectiirer  was  once  invited  to 
tea  at  a  certain  house.  Immediately  on  being 
seated  at  the  table  a  little  daughter  of  the 
house  said  to  the  guest,  abruptly: 

"Where  is  your  wife?** 

The  lecturer,  who  had  recently  separated 
from  his  better  half,  was  surprised  and  annoyed 
at  the  question,  and  stammered  forth: 

"I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know?"  repeated  the  child.  Why 
don't  you  know?' 

Finding  that  the  child  persisted  in  her 
interrogation,  despite  the  mild  reproof  of  her 
parents,  he  decided  to  make  a  dean  breast  of 
the  matter  and  have  it  over  at  once ;  so  he  said 
with  calmness; 

"Well,  we  don't  live  together.  We  think, 
as  we  can't  agree,  we'd  better  not." 

"Can't  agree?  Then  why  don't  you  fight 
it  out  the  same  as  father  and  mother  do? " 


THE  MEANINQ LONDON  ACADEMY 

Through  the  open  window  came  the  lash  of 
the  waves  on  the  beach,  and  the  rush  of  wind, 
but  those  in  the  room  were  hardly  conscious  of 
nature's  noises.  Without,  the  elements  raged; 
within,  the  few,  come  together  for  a  little  while, 
were  united  in  spirit,  removed  from  external 
things.  It  was  Schubert  this  time,  and  he 
who  played,  when  he  had  finished  one  com- 
position, waited  a  minute  in  the  silence,  of 
which  the  sea  and  the  wind  were  part,  then 
touched  the  notes  inqxiiringly  again. 

The  faint  green  walls  of  the  room,  over  which 
the  eye  could  roam  and  rest,  were  in  keeping 
with  the  art  which  cannot  be  explained  in 
words,  which  calls  emotions  from  the  deeps 
of  being  that  march  and  soar  with  the  music, 
and  stop  when  it  ceases  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  parting. 

The  owner  of  the  room  who  played  Schubert 
that  afternoon  had  broken  the  simplicity  of  the 
walls  at  two  points — no  more. 

Here  stood  a  dull  green  cast,  like  old  bronze, 
of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,  that  was 
pieced  together  to  make  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Louvre.  Headless,  maimed,  yet  still 
instinct  with  the  joy  of  life,  you  see  her  just 


alighting  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  swiftly 
bringing  the  news  of  victory  to  the  shores  of 
Greece.  The  wind  blows  back  her  garments, 
the  salt  sea  air  flies  past  her,  victory  in  her  eyes, 
triumph  in  every  line  of  her  on-rushing  figure. 
So  she  stands,  the  embodiment  of  yoimg  joy, 
fixed  in  that  supreme  moment,  silent,  but 
eternally  eloquent,  tmassailable  by  time  or  her 
ancient  companions,  the  sea  and  the  wind  still 
raging  outside. 

On  the  other  wall  was  a  photograph  of  a  pic- 
ture of  music,  the  art  hardly  known  to  the 
sculptor  of  the  Victory.  In  the  recess  of  a 
dimly  lighted  studio,  their  faces  hidden,  two 
men  are  playing — ^the  elder  the  violin,  the 
yoimger  the  piano.  You  can  feel  the  music; 
you  can  feel  the  silence  of  the  five  listeners,  and 
the  emotions  that  move  them.  One  buries  his 
face  in  his  hands;  another  stares  like  a  som- 
nambulist, his  fingers  clasped  about  his  knees, 
his  eyes  peering  into  veiled  adventures  of  the 
soul ;  a  third  gazes  helplessly  at  the  violinist— 
h)rpnotized ;  the  eyes  of  the  fourth  are  on  the 
ground;  the  fifth  is  a  woman.  And  above 
their  heads — white,  calm,  content — is  the  death 
mask  of  Beethoven. 

Such  was  the  room  by  the  sea  where  Schubert 
was  being  played — the  faint  green  walls,  the 
Winged  Victory,  held  but  not  stilled,  and  that 
wordless  picture  of  music  brooding  on  immor- 
tal things.  He  who  was  pla3ring  Schubert 
stopped.  One  of  the  company  broke  the 
silence,  and  bending  toward  him  whispered. 
•'What  does  it  mean?" 

He  played  the  piece  over  again,  then  turned 
and  said,     "That  is  what  it  means." 


■AOOED lAIIY  PAIN LONDON  MACK  AND  WNITE 

It  was  a  small  bag  that  could  be  carried 
easily  in  the  hand.  A  superficial  fool  might 
have  mistaken  it  for  an  ordinary  dress-suit  case. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  net  result  of 
many  years  of  traveled  experience.  It  was  a 
collection  of  miracles,  and  the  owner  iFas 
proud  of  it.  He  would  open  it  and  exhibit  its 
numberless  compact  aluminum  fittings.  He 
had  had  the  first  fifty  or  so  of  these  fittings 
made  in  silver.  It  then  struck  him  that  alum* 
inum  wotild  be  much  lighter;  he  had  a  severely 


the  neatest  form  and  the  smallest  compass. 
It  also  contained  everything  that  no  traveler 
could  possibly  want ;  this  section  also  was  par- 
ticularly well  arranged.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
any  idea  of  its  perfection.  Some  travelers  do 
not  carry  sticking-plaster,  but  trust  that  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  or  borrow  it  if  an  occasion 
arises.  Others  put  a  pennyworth  in  their 
pockets.  The  owner  of  this  bag  had  three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  breeds  of  sticking-plaster  in 
a  damp-proof  aluminum  case,  and  a  stamp- 
moistener  to  put  the  plaster  on  with,  and  an 
aluminum  corkscrew  to  take  it  off  again. 
His  motto   was  "Thorough." 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  soup.  Statistics 
show  that  for  every  once  that  you  want  soup 
and  can't  get  it,  there  are  five  million  and  six 
occasions  when  you  can  get  it,  but  don't  want 
it.  The  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  can't 
get  soup  is  the  Congo  Basin,  which  shows  how 
misleading  names  may  be.  But  compressed 
soups  in  great  variety  and  aluminum  cases 
formed  a  section  of  this  miraculous  bag;  and 
the  only  place  where  the  owner  had  never  been 
was  the  Congo  Basin.  Yet  there  were  articles 
intentionally  omitted  from  this  bag  which 
might  more  easily  have  been  expected.  There 
was  sewing  apparatus,  but  there  was  no  thim- 
ble. "If,"  said  my  friend,  **it  had  been  any 
part  of  the  great  design  that  a  man  should  use 
thimbles,  he  would  not  have  been  given  waist- 
coat buttons." 

There  was  a,  time  when  this  bag  was  its 
owners  useful  servant.  I  have  traveled  with 
him,  and  have  happened  to  express  a  wish  for 
a  paper-knife  (one  of  those  things  that  one 
wants  but  never  expects  to  get) ,  and  have  seen 
it  produced  by  him  with  legitimate  pride  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  When  my  collar-stud  turned 
up  its  job  and  passed  out  into  the  dark,  the 
magical  bag  gave  me  another  from  its  stores — 
it  was  an  aluminum  collar-stud,  of  course, 
because  any  other  metal  would  have  been  too 
heavy.  On  these  occasions  I  was  grateful,  and 
showed  my  gratitude.  I  allowed  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  bag  to  make  tea  for  us — it  gives 
him  acute  pleastire  to  spill  methylated  spirits 
out  of  an  aluminum  receptacle  on  the  clothes 
of  his  fellow  passengers. 

In  those  days  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
bag.  and  it  was  sometimes  useful.     Now  the 

'a     bag  is  the  proprietor  ol  the  man;  he  adores  it. 

JT     bctuncs  on  it,  and  defends  it  from  alien  hands  - 
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ui  iii£ii,ciies.  1  itnow  xnctu  tne  uag  contains  sij^. 
boxes  of  matches,  a  wise  provision  and  not 
excessive.  Matches  fade  soon,  and  some 
blackguard  is  always  trying  to  borrow  them. 
I  expected  that  his  face  would  light  up  with 
joy  and  that  he  would  welcome  an  opportimity 
of  exhibiting  to  an  admiring  audience  the  use- 
fulness of  his  bag.  On  the  contrary,  he  said: 
*'Why  can't  you  get  a  mat':h  from  the  con- 
ductor?" 

**  Because  I  do  not  want  a  match,  but  a  box 
of  matches.  Also,  we  stop  here  two  minutes, 
and  the  conductor  has  just  hopped  off  to  buy 
stamps  for  me." 

He  recommended  me  to  try  the  waiter  in  the 
dining  car.  I  stuck  to  my  point,  and  dis 
covered  that  the  six  match-boxes  exactly  fitted 
a  comer  of  the  bag,  and  he  would  not  part  with 
one  of  them  because  it  would  temporarily  make 
that  bag  less  complete.  He  has  ceased  to  wish 
to  use  that  bag  at  all;  he  only  wants  to  gloat 
over  it.  If  he  were  smitten  with  fever  he 
would  far,  far  sooner  die  than  deplete  the 
medicine  chest  in  that  bag  of  its  quinine 
tabloids. 

And  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  doubt 
if  he  or  any  other  man  could  use  that  bag 
conveniently.  Its  fittings  have  increased  in 
number  and  complication  till  only  with  the 
patience  of  Job  and  a  good  map  can  one  hope 
to  find  one's  way  about  it.  I  can  understand 
a  man  being  slow  to  consult  his  aneroid 
barometer  when  he  has  to  fight  his  way  to  it 
through  a  tangle  of  desiccated  soups  and  over 
a  palisade  of  patent  razors.  It  is  better  to  put 
on  one's  shoes  with  the  aid  of  the  humble 
envelope  than  to  dig  for  the  fold-up  aluminum 
shoehorn  (with  wire  nippers  in  the  handle) 
under  heavy  gravestones  of  the  post-cards  and 
telegraph  forms  of  all  nations. 

The  sad  case  has  its  moral.  It  brings  home 
to  us,  in  a  very  comforting  way,  the  dangers 
of  perfection.  Few  things  are  more  con- 
solatory than  a  needless  warning.  And .  it 
brings  back  to  my  mind  two  sentences  from  a 
book  that,  all  unwillingly,  I  studied  in  my 
childhood. 

They  are: 

Mannas  inter  opes  inops. 
Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 


CONfiiATUUTIONS UUOIS  AYE TOWN  AND  COUNTiY 

Ormsby  had  long  experienced  a  humiliating 
sense  of  inferiority  in  being  the  youngest  B^i 
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Dexroxnai  xo  iM.iss  ueaxnce  wise,  iniicii^u  uy 
a  realization  of  his  new  importance,  and  that 
of  his  communication,  he  glanced  with  smiling 
expectancy  arotmd  the  room.  But  his  tri- 
umphant declaration  met  no  response,  while  he 
noticed  that  the  eyes  of  every  man  were  con- 
sciously averted.     Ormsby  was  mystified. 

** Don't  all  speak  at  once!"  he  cried,  indig- 
nantly. The  president  aroused  himself  with 
an  apparent  effort. 

**  Pardon  my  apathy,"  he  said,  icily  courte- 
ous, **but  I  cannot  honestly  congratulate  a 
man  on  such  a  step." 

Ormsby's  spirits  fell  several  degrees.  This 
opinion  from  the  president  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging. 

**I  tender  my  sincere  condolence,"  said  the 
secretary,  kindly.  Ormsby  stared  hard  at  him. 
He  had  always  supposed  these  gentlemen  to 
be  pleasantly  circumstanced  matrimonially. 
Then  he  turned  hopefully  to  Pfeffer,  who  had 
wedded  a  beautiful  heiress. 

** Let's  hear  yoiu*  verdict,  old  man." 

"You  are  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  said 
Pfeffer,  gloomily. 

One  after  another  contributed  similar  obser- 
vations, 

'*You  will  be:  wail  starting  in  sq  blooming 
early  in  life," 

''What  drove  yoti  to  it?  There  are  other 
lotteries  more  fascinating  and  less  final," 

"YoTor  guardian  angel   must  be  loafing." 

' '  Who  en  ters  matri  mon  y  lea  ves  hope  behind  I ' ' 

' '  For  the  yoke  is  uneasy  and  the  burden  not 
light/' 

''Oh,  well,  let  him  alone.  He's  no  better  to 
suffer  than  other  men." 

"But  it  seems  inhuman  not  to  warn  him 
while  he  is  yet  outside  the  net." 

Ormsby's  eyes  rolled  from  one  to  another  in 
bewilderment,  *'Why,  all  you  fellows  are 
married/' 

"That's  the  deuce  of  it/'  replied  the  secre- 
tary, sadly,  "We  know  what  is  in  store  for 
you/" 

The  youthful  candidate  for  matrimony  felt 
his  heart  sink  \vithin  him.  Suddenly  he  espied 
Georj^e  Withers — Beatrice's  cousin. 

Withers  sat  at  his  desk  writuig;  his  back  w-as 
toward  the  others  and  he  had  not  participated 
in  the  conversation.  Although  Ormsby's  en- 
thusiasm had  quite  vanished,  a  faint  hope  of 
encouragement  from  a  prospective  relative 
moved  him  to  an  appeal  in  that  quarter. 


turning. 

"Are  you  writing  yoiu*  will?"  inquired 
Ormsby,  forlornly  jocose. 

"Not  precisely." 

"Well,  turn  'round  and  congratulate  a  fel- 
low." 

"Time  was,"  said  Withers,  over  his  shotdder, 
"when  I  envied  you  as  the  only  free  man  ia 
this  organization.  In  fact  we  all  did.  But 
now,  of  coiu-se,  you  must  resign  yotirself  to  a 
level  commonplace."     He  resumed  his  writing. 

Wrath  superseded  Ormsby's  disappoint- 
ment. 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary  to  your 
cousin,"  he  blustered. 

"Oh,  Bea's  all  right,  in  the  abstract,"  said 
Withers,  easily.  "A  trifle  extravagant,  per- 
haps, but  quite  good  enough  for  you — if  you 
must  get  married." 

"Well,  you're  married!"  roared  Ormsby. 
resentfully. 

"Alas — yes,"  groaned  Withers,  as  if  to 
himself. 

Ormsby  swept  one  glance  over  the  melan- 
choly company,  then  seized  his  hat  and  fled. 
As  he  stood  disconsolately  awaiting  the  down- 
ward flight  of  the  elevator,  a  storm  of  mirth 
from  the  club  smote  his  ear.  In  a  partial  ebh 
the  president's  voice  floated  to  him,  remotif. 
but  clear. 

"Withers,  you've  settled  your  status.  They 
will  never  keep  a  seat  in  the  ingleside  for  you.'^ 

"Oh,  that*s  all  right,"  returned  Withers, 
buoyantly.  **  Bea  knew  I  was  going  to  do  it" 

Ormsby's  drooping  figure  straightened  up. 
alert  and  joyful, 

*'That  devil  of  a  George!"  he  grinned. 


THE  HaNEY  or  ROHANCE.  .  .JUUET  MT,  TOUPKIHI.    .tYEitMftn 

Stephen  Millbank^s  last  morning  was  exactly 

what  every  other  week-day  morning  had  been  ' 

for  the  tw^enty-five  years  of  his  married  lifr.  \ 

except  for  half-a-dozen  brief  business  absence!  ^ 

The  excellent  breakfast  was  put  on  the  tabl^  ^ 

at  eight  o'clock  to  the  moment  by  the  exetn-  '1 

plary  maid-servant,  just  as  Mr.  Millbank  camt  i 

down  the  wide  front  stairs— a  handsome  but  i 

not    ostentatious   flight— suggesting  dignifTtLl  I 

and  self-respecting  prosperity.     Mrs.  Millbas^  i 

complete  in  costume  and  composed  in  couti^  \ 
tenance,   was  already  in  the  breakfast-noom 

a  careful  eye  on  the  details.     Not  a  tremor  rf  i 
premonition  came  to  either  of  them,  nor  t^ 
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sidering  cheerful  talk  valuable  to  the  digestion 
— of  business  matters  and  charitable  projects, 
and  decided  what  he  should  give  toward  the 
new  chiirch — a  decision  she  afterward  faithfully 
fulfilled.  Then  they  took  their  places  at  the 
library  desk  to  go  over  the  household  accounts 
of  the  day  before.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
intimate  and  companionable  moment  of  their 
daily  life  together — certainly  the  most  keenly 
interesting.  The  expenses  were  within  their 
margin,  as  usual,  the  balance  unimpeachable. 
Mr.  Millbank  patted  his  wife's  hand  with  an 
approving  smile. 

"My  dear,  you  are  a  perfect  helpmate,"  he 
said.  He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  as  nine  was 
striking  he  closed  his  generous  front  door 
behind  him  for  the  last  time.  Dignified, 
commanding,  carrying  the  stoutness  of  pros- 
perity but  not  the  fat  of  self-indxilgence,  he 
turned  toward  the  bank  which  thirty-five  years 
before  had  admitted  him  as  a  serious  and  hard- 
working clerk  and  now  opened  respectfully 
to  him  as  president.  He  had  been  a  conscien- 
tious little  boy,  a  model  student,  a  vigorous 
worker,  and  then,  when  he  had  turned  his 
unremitting  wisdom  to  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
an  irreproachable  husband.  The  city  was 
proud  of  him  and  his  flawless  career,  and  the 
lapses  of  weaker  brothers  were  seldom  dis- 
cussed in  his  presence.  A  man  of  his  unswerv- 
ing rectitude,  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
allowances.  He  was  admittedly  the  leading 
citizen. 

An  hour  later  half  the  city  knew  that  its 
leading  citizen  had  been  struck  and  instantly 
killed  by  an  electric  car.  That  the  accident 
was  entirely  the  motorman's  fault  was  little 
good  to  Stephen  Millbank  now;  but  it  brought 
a  certain  dim  comfort  to  his  widow,  as  main- 
taining to  the  end  the  fact  that  never  could  a 
foolish  or  ill-considered  act  be  laid  to  his 
account.  Unexpected  as  his  death  had  been, 
Mr.  Millbank's  affairs  were  in  perfect  order, 
and  the  two  executors  had  fulfilled  their  tasks 
within  a  very  few  weeks.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  them,  therefore,  six  months  later,  to  receive 
a  notice  from  a  safe  deposit  company  stating 
that  the  rent  on  a  box  held  by  Mr.  Millbank 
was  now  due.  Among  all  his  neatly  catalogued 
papers  there  had  been  no  record  of  any  such 
box.  Moreover  there  had  been  plenty  of 
boxes  at  his  disposal  in  the  safe  deposit  of  his 
own  bank,  so  why  should  Mr.  Millbank  main- 


two  keen,  sober,  grizzled  men,  not  so  far  above 
the  world's  weaknesses  as  Mr.  Millbank  had 
been,  yet  excellent  citizens.  The  manager  of 
the  safe  deposit  met  them  with  conviction,  and 
showed  them  the  entry  made  fifteen  year? 
before,  when  Stephen  Millbank  had  rented  the 
box.  He  himself  had  gone  down  to  the  vatilts 
with  Mr.  Millbank  on  that  occasion  and,  after 
opening  the  box,  had  turned  away  while 
something  was  put  in.  Mr.  Millbank  had 
never  returned,  but  his  check  had  come  with 
perfect  regularity  ever  since.  A  key  was 
identified  as  that  belonging  to  the  box. 

**  Strange  that  there  shoxild  have  been  no 
memorandum,  with  Mr.  Millbank's  habits," 
said  Mr.  Jerome,  as  they  followed  the  manager 
to  the  vaults. 

"And  $2  2  a  year — very  extraordinary, 
very,"  nodded  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  box  was  opened  and  the  manager 
discreetly  turned  his  back  while  Mr.  Thompson 
took  out  a  package  clumsily  wrapped  in  white 
tissue.  As  the  shape  made  itself  felt  through 
the  wrapping,  he  turned  a  little  pale  and  drew 
nearer  to  Mr.  Jerome,  with  a  glance  toward 
the  waiting  manager.  They  took  off  the 
papers  in  silence,  then  stood  staring  in  helpless, 
dismayed  wonder.  On  Mr.  Thompson's  un- 
steady hand  was  poised  a  white  satin  slipper. 

It  was  soiled  and  frayed  with  use  as  well  as 
yellow  with  time,  but  it  was  slim  and  delicately 
shaped,  curving  up  from  a  tiny,  pointed  toe, 
to  an  extravagantly  high  heel.  A  little  ghost 
of  a  past  perfume  seemed  to  rise  with  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  paper,  and  to  hover  between  the 
two  grizzled,  speechless  men.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  a  deep  breath,  gave  a  warning 
nod  toward  the  manager's  back  and  thrust  the 
slipper  into  his  pocket. 

"Doubtless  nothing  of  importance,  nothing 
at  all,"  he  said.  "Nevertheless,  we  will  take 
them  home  and  examine  them." 

"Yes,  certainly,"   stammered  Mr.  Jerome. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  seated  side  by 
side  in  an  uptown  car  in  profound  silence.  Not 
till  they  were  half-way  home  did  Mr.  Thompson 
speak,  and  then  his  head  was  turned  away 
from  his  companion. 

"If  I  recollect  correctly,"  he  said  slowly, 
"ah — Mrs.  Millbank  has  not  a  small  foot." 

"Yes — that  is  my  impression,"  murmured 
Mr.  Jerome,  his  eyes  looking  vacantly  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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PATIIOTISM SIR  WAUER 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  sotil  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne  er  within  him  bum'd, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  ttim'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dyine,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonor'd  and  unsung. 


.  WILUAM  BUKE 


How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  siunmer's  pride. 

Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  the  lilies  for  my  hair. 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow: 
He  led  me  through  my  gardens  fair 
*  Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
Anjd  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me; 

Then  sketches  out  my  golden  wmg, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

APRIL  AT  THE  DOOR HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONOFEUOW 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  has  returned  again, 

*Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood  where  springs 
The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well, 

When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming  in  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loose  red  mold 

The  sapling  draws  its  stistenance,  and  thrives; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold. 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly  warbled  song 

Comes  through  the  pleasant  woods,  and  colored 
wings 
Are  glancing  in  the  golden  sun,  along 

The  forest  openings. 

And  when  bright  sunset  fills 

The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 


And  when  the  day  is  gone. 

In  the  blue  lake  the  Sny,  overreaching  far. 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her  horn. 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide, 

Stand  the  gray  rocks,   and  trembling  shadows 
throw. 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side. 

And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April,  many  a  thought 

Is  wedded  tmto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed; 

Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 
Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 

I  REMEMRER,  I  REMEMDER THOMAS  HOOD 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  house  where  I  was  bom. 
The  little  window  where  the  sim 

Came  creeping  in  at  mom: 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses,  red  and  white; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups. 

Those  flowers  made  of  light! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  by  brother  set 
The  labumiun  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet  I 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  used  to  swing; 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing: 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 

That  is  so  heavy  now. 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow! 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky: 
It  was  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  oft  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

COMPANIONSHIP JOHN  MILTON 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountai  i,  shade  and  rill; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  aneld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  CTay-fly  winds  her  stdtry  horns 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering 
wheel. 


And  cradled  in  the  winds; 

Thee,  when  yoiing  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's 

sway. 
And  dared  the  sturdv  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows, 
Chastens  her  spotless  puritv  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


IIIQHT'* LORD  lYiON 

Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea  mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  night; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  land,  good  night! 

A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate. 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  flaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  n:iine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  land — good  night ! 

CONTEMTMCNT OLIVER  WENDEU  HOLMES 

Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do), 

That  I  may  call  my  own; 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one. 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  stm. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten; 
If  nature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.  Amen! 
I  alwa3rs  thought  cold  victuals  nice — 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla  ice. 


i  only  ask  tnat  tortune  send 

A  little  more  than  I  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  but  silly  toys,  I  know. 

And  titles  are  but  empty  names; 
I  would,  perhaps,  be  Plentipo— 

But  only  near  St.  Tames; 
I'm  very  s\u^  I  would  not  care 
To  fill  our  Gubemator's  chair. 

Jewels  are  baubles;  'tis  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things; 

One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin, 
Some,  not  so  large,  in  rings, 

A  ruby,  and  a  pearl  or  so. 

Will  do  for  me — I  laugh  at  show 

My  dame  should  dress  in  cheap  attire, 
(Good,  heavy  silks  are  never  dear) ; 

I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 
Some  shawls  of  true  cashmere, 

Some  narrowy  crapes  of  China  silk, 

Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 

I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 

So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and  stare; 

An  easy  gait — two,  forty-five — 
Suits  me;  I  do  not  care; — 

Perhaps,  for  just  a  single  spurt. 

Some  seconds  less  would  do  no  hurt. 

Of  pictures  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  four — 

I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone — 
One  Turner — and  no  more, 

(A  landscape — foreground  golden  dirt — 

The  stmshme  painted  with  a  squirt). 

Of  books  but  few — some  fifty  score 
For  daily  use,  and  bound  for  wear; 

The  rest  upon  an  upper  floor — 
Some  little  luxury  there 

Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam, 

And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 

Btists,  cameos,  gems — such  things  as  these 
Which  others  often  show  for  pride, 

I  value  for  their  power  to  please. 
And  selfish  churls  deriae — 

One  Stradivarius,  I  confess. 

Two  meerschaums  I  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn. 
Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool; 

Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn, 
But  all  must  be  of  buhl? 

Give  erasping  pomp  its  double  care — 

I  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die, 
Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch; 

If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 
I  shall  not  miss  them  much — 

Too  grateful  for  the  blessings  lent 

Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content. 
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ON  VA  VENDUE  MEDAN ALFRED  BRUNEAU U  REVUE 

In  view  of  the  forthcoming  sale  of  Zola's  house  at 
M6dan,  his  friend  and  collaborator,  Alfred  Bruneau, 
has  written  this  short  appreciation  of  a  house,  which 
both  the  admirers  and  enemies  of  the  illustrious 
writer  cannot  help  reading  without  a  certain  emo- 
tion. 

M^dan  is  to  be  sold !  These  words  ring  like 
a  funeral  knell  in  the  ears  of  all  those  who  have 
entered,  be  it  only  once,  in  the  dwelling  of 
kindness  and  of  glory  where  the  great  departed 
lived.  Like  blows  of  a  knife,  they  lacerate  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  who,  each  summer,  the 
Thursdays  ended,  went  to  find  there,  in  that 
faithful  and  simple  tenderness  which  they  so 
well  knew,  comfort,  faith,  courage,  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  their  troubles. 

When,  having  followed,  under  the  gay  sun 
making  the  Seine  scintillate  and  palpitate,  the 
narrow  road  so  charming  and  so  solitary, 
which  leads  from  the  station  of  Villennes  to 
M^dan,  I  perceived  from  afar  the  dear  house,  I 
quickened  my  pace,  full  of  respectfxil  and 
affectionate  emotion,  eager  to  arrive — to  throw 
myself  into  the  arms  of  two  beings  so  much 
beloved. 

In  the  vast  salon,  rich  in  furniture,  with 
walls  curiously  adorned  with  objects  of  art, 
with  musical  instruments,  with  its  immense 
open  windows,  we  amused  ourselves,  while 
talking  and  discussing  our  projects,  in  con- 
templating the  hillocks  of  Triel — the  delicate 
horizon  where  the  smoke  of  trains  constantly 
made  beautiful  white  plumes  in  the  sky.  On 
the  second  floor,  from  the  large  study  where 
is  inscribed  the  proud  device  which  was  so 
rigorously  and  so  magnificently  observed,  nulla 
dies  sine  line  a,  and  where  we  often  ascended, 
this  horizon,  enlarged,  seemed  to  us  still  more 
admirable.  We  remained  long  regarding  it. 
Then  we  walked  in  the  young  and  untroubled 
garden  which  Zola  had  himself  designed  and 
planted,  with  his  passion  for  nature  and 
also  for  the  animals  which  people  it. 

The  last  souvenir  which  I  preserve  of  M6dan 
is  linked  to  the  island,  the  shady  little  isle, 
fresh  and  exquisite,  situated  in  front  of  the 
house  and  where  my  master  conducted  me  in 
order  to  launch  upon  the  water  a  new  bark 
which  he  surprised  me  by  calling  VEnfant  Rot 
from  the  name  of  our  work  to  which  I  had 
ntrated  myself  with  so  much  zeal. 


I  have  not  returned  to  Medan,  and  I  shall 
never  return  there.  It  is  in  sorrow  that  I 
think  of  the  days  passed  there — the  best  of  my 
existence  now  desolate.  Who  will  buy  this 
illustrious  residence,  whose  history  began  with 
the  publication  of  Soiries  de  Midan,  and  which 
ends  in  the  tears  of  those  who  have  never 
ceased  to  find  there  the  most  splendid  examples, 
the  highest  and  most  noble  joys?  Who  will 
comprehend  that  it  is,  in  a  way.  the  temple  of 
human  sobriety,  of  beauty  universal  and 
eternal?  To  whom  will  destiny  reserve  the 
supreme  honor  to  leave  to  the  hotise  of  Emile 
Zola  its  sacred  character,  only  to  enter  it  with 
a  devotion  which  its  memory  demands? 


RAD  UNRUARE  AND  PURISM LONDON  SATUROAY  REVICV 

What  offends  in  indelicate  language  is  the 
use  of  words  expressive  of  various  bodily  func- 
tions not  usually  referred  to  in  ordinary  con- 
versation.    They  are  dragged  in  unnecessarily, 
they  have  no  appropriateness,  and  they  betray 
the  fact  that  the  classes  who  use  them  have  no: 
learned  that  art  of  civilization — the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  physical  facts  which  remind  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  man  unpleasantly  o: 
his  relations  to  merely  animal  life.     However 
objectionable    these    tmintelligent    references 
may  be,  it  must  still  be  remembered  that  we 
can  have  too  much  purism,  and  that  language 
might  be  reduced  to  a  finical  instrument  for 
nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  most  **  lady- 
like" thoughts  and  feelings.    Every  one  knows 
that    there    are    certain    circumlocutions   if   i 
express  what  there  is  no  reason,  but  excess  or    | 
.sensibility,  for  not  expressing  directly:  hence,   i 
some    words    which    were    used     simply  and  | 
naturally  once  upon  a  time  are  now  amongs: 
those  words  which  the  lady  looked  for  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary.     We  cannot  quote  in- 
stances, for  reasons  which  will  be  understoov!; 
but  many  of   these  evasions  are  stupid  and 
vulgar  and  as  really  indelicate  as  the  American- 
ism of  speaking  of  limbs  when  legs  are  meant 
It  is  easy  to  object  to  the  taste  of  the  roufrher 
classes  who  use  forms  of  expression  not  ap- 
proved by  the  fastidious  ot  other  classes.    But 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  to  do  in  this 
matter  with  what  is  to  a  great  extent  only  j 
question  of  taste ;  and  we  naturally  prefer  tht 
taste  of  our  own  class  for  the  most  part  on!) 


a  seriously  wicked  state  of  mind  as  the  basis  of 
it.  It  is  not  profanity.  Profane  swearing  is 
a  misnomer  in  most  cases.  The  two  common 
expletives,  "damned"  and  "bloody,"  have  no 
more  intrinsically  moral  meaning,  and  they  are 
not  more  offensively  inaesthetic,  than  the  slang 
word  "ripping."  In  fact  most  bad  language  is 
really  a  species  of  slang. 

Like  slang,  bad  language  is  the  resource  of 
people  who  use  words  without  understanding, 
or  caring  to  understand,  them;  who  do  not 
trouble  to  distinguish  in  objects  between  one 
kind  of  quality  and  another;  who  have  not  the 
capacity  to  do  so;  and  who  therefore  find  any 
kind  of  word  that  is  popular  good  enough  to 
express  their  no-shades  of  thought. 

We  may  wonder  that  education  does  not  do 
more  both  to  provide  ideas  and  suitable  lan- 
gtiage  to  express  them.  It  does  not  do  so; 
for  amongst  people  of  all  classes  there  is  to 
be  found  that  intellectual  crudity  which  in 
various  degrees  has  recourse  to  idle  swearing 
and  inappropriate  epithetical  adjectives,  or 
equally  foolish  and  sometimes  not  less  offensive 
slang.  But  still  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  both:  we  cannot  always  be  express- 
ing ourselves  with  "prudish  and  prismatic" 
precision.  Our  emotions  will  not  let  us:  and 
they  demand  a  certain  explosive  form  of  words 
to  suit  their  own  natiu'e.  Strong  language  and 
slang  have  been  invented  largely  to  meet  oiu* 
natural  wants  in  this  respect;  and  we  cannot 
wholly  do  without  either  of  them.  It  is  part 
of  the  imnatural  system  of  repression  to  which 
women  have  been  subjected,  that  they  have 
had  much  less  freedom  than  men  in  expressing 
their  feelings  in  vigorous  language  which  does 
not  mean  very  much.  It  has  not  done  them 
much  good ;  it  has  only  accentuated  the  natu- 
ral secretiveness  of  their  sex ;  and  has  imposed 
upon  them  one  more  small  h5rpocrisy.  Swear- 
ing beneath  your  breath  does  not  conduce  to 
morality,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  good  for  the 
health  as  a  frank  ebullition  of  feeling.  Ladies 
of  fashion,  great  ladies,  but  not  middle-clasS 
ladies,  used*  to  swear  freely.  Lord  Mansfield's 
clerk  "spotted,"  if  we  may  use  so  much  slang, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  by  her  tongue; 
and  there  was  Qiieen  Elizabeth  who  swore  as 
much  as  her  father.  Probably  more,  for  when 
ladies  have  freedom,  as  they  have  to  use  slang, 
they  become  slangy  to  an  unnecessary  extent. 
All  which  shows  that  bad  language  is  mode 
and  not  morality.     It  should  really  be  treated 


of  it  as  are  the  middle  classes.  Consequently 
their  swearing  is  absolutely  offensive.  Sol- 
diers have  always  been  full  of  "strange  oaths." 
Unfortxmately,  strange  does  not  mean  rare; 
and  our  soldiers  do  lamentably  prejudice  them- 
selves by  a  profuse  vocabulary  which  exhibits 
bad  language  in  its  most  offensively  ugly  aspects. 


HEROES  IN  WOMEN*S  NOVEU ELLEN  DUVAL ATUNTIC 

Women  have  been  accused  of  writing  with 
one  eye  on  the  paper  and  the  other  on  some 
individual.  But  if  this  be  true,  that  individual 
is  seldom  flesh  and  blood  reality,  and  still  sel- 
domer  some  Frankenstein  of  experimental 
horror.  It  is  rather  a  lovely  evocation  of  the 
fancy,  a  being  enskyed  and  sainted.  For  it  is  a 
psychological  truth  that  while  personal  prefer- 
ence and  experience  widely  diflfer,  yet  there  is 
among  women's  heroes  a  curious  typical  like- 
ness. So  that  whether  women  be  married  or 
single,  bond  or  free;  whether  their  experience 
of  life  be  large  or  limited ;  whether  they  be  of 
great  talents  or  none;  whether  they  aim  to 
depict  men  as  they  are  or  men  as  they  would 
like  men  to  be — this  same  general  resemblance 
among  women's  heroes  holds  good. 

The  plentiful  lack  of  wit  and  humor  in  the 
heroes  of  our  present  women  writers  is  & 
marked  characteristic — ^to  be  conveniently 
Irish — of  these  sober-minded  gentlemen.  Is 
it  because,  as  a  rule,  women  are  essentially 
non-humorous ?  Or,  seeing  that  wit  and  humor 
are  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  and  that  to  be  witty  of 
love  is  well-nigh  impossible,  do  women,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  refrain  from  giving  to  their 
heroes  what  would  add  to  their  charm  as  men, 
but  would  detract  from  their  power  as  lovers? 

This  brings  us  to  another  trait  common  to 
these  worthies.  Who  knows  not  that  man's 
best  loving  falls  far  short  of  woman's  dream  of 
love?  Yet  there  are  no  women  writers,  from 
least  to  greatest,  whose  heroes  in  respect  to 
love  and  constancy  are  not  tmconquerable.  So, 
whatever  else  women's  heroes  may  have,  or 
may  lack,  they  are  all  determined  lovers.  They 
are  all  of  an  adamantine  constancy  which  will 
outlast  the  fellest  combinations  of  circum- 
stance, the  longest  flight  of  years,  the  worst  of 
smallpox. 

How  constitutionally  superior  this  is  to 
nature  and  to  every-day  reality  we  all  know; 
yet  we  all  insist  on  having  it  so  set  down. 
Women  are  bom  idealists  and  theorists,  and 
with  this  regard,  and  in  respect  to  love  and 


i 


upon   one    quality   only,    make    their    heroes 
typical   lovers   rather   than    complex,   actual 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  ftOOK SLrSS  CARMAN . .  UTEIAHY  WORLD 

The  man  behind  the  book  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. To  meet  the  author,  to  dine  with  him, 
to  receive  his  autograph,  to  photograph  him 
carefully  posed  in  his  workshop,  to  note  the 
style  of  his  collar,  the  set  of  his  coat — this  is 
not  to  know  the  man  behind  the  book.  These 
things  only  give  us  a  glimpse  of  a,  human  being 
embarrassed  by  publicity  and  shrinking  from 
unwarranted  scrutiny.  Any  real  knowledge 
of  the  man  behind  the  book  is  much  more 
difficult,  and  requires  a  procedure  much  more 
subtle,  and  is  apt  to  come  casually  at  unex- 
pected moments.  For  it  is  not  merely  the  man 
apart  from  his  work  we  wish  to  know;  that 
would  not  be  interesting  at  all.  Having 
created  anything  in  art,  the  creator  is  no 
longer  the  same ;  some  part  of  him  has  gone 


underlying  personality  which  is  so  mterestnig 
and  so  profitable  an  object  of  study.  How  the 
world  impressed  him,  with  what  fordtude  or 
timorousness  he  fronted  life,  what  mark  sorrow 
left  upon  him,  how  grateful  he  was  for  joy, 
where  he  failed  and  where  he  was  strong,  and 
whether  his  ideals,  if  made  practical  and  put 
into  effect,  would  help  or  hinder  ns  in  the  dif- 
ficult business  of  living.  In  short,  the  object 
of  criticism  is  to  know  the  man,  just  as  his 
object  as  an  artist  was  to  make  himself  known. 
Not  the  mere  making  of  himself  known  to  fame, 
but  the  making  of  himself  known  in  his  work, 
in  the  adequate  expression  of  himself — this  is 
the  ambition  of  the  artist.  Tf  the  passion  for 
creation  is  in  him,  it  will  not  concern  him  much 
whether  men  recognize  him  widely  or  not;  his 
chief  anxiety  will  be  to  reveal  his  finer  inner 
self  in  his  art.  whatever  that  may  be;  and 
none  will  be  soconsciou^  as  himself  of  any  short* 
coming  or  failure  in  that  delicate,  almost 
impossible,  achievement. 


Brief    Comment    and     Gossip    of    A^uthors 


There  are  many  specialists  in  neurology 
and  there  are  many  distinguished  novelists, 
but  to  be  eminent  both  in  physiology  and  fic- 
tion is  rare.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  author  and 
physician,  has  won  distinction  in  both  fields. 

Bom  and  educated  in  Philadelphia,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
TS50,  Dr,  Mitchell  soon  achieved  distinction 
by  his  scientific  studies  and  publications , 
especially  in  the  province  of  neurology.  But 
the  man  of  science  was  at  heart  a  man  of 
letters.  So,  in  1883,  he  practically  forsook  the 
lancet  for  the  pen.  While  medicine  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished practitioner,  literature  gained  a 
zealous  and  successful  devotee, 

Dr,  Mitchell's  experience  in  hospitals  and 
as  a  general  practitioner  had  afforded  him 
admirable  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
human  nature.  This  experience  has  served 
him  well  in  the  variety  of  his  plots  and  their 
treatment,  such  as  the  vivid  scenes  and  thrill- 
ing episodes  in  the  life  of  Francois,  and  the 
exposition  of  mental  processes  in  The  Auto* 
biography  of  a  Quack.  Other  of  Dr.  Mit- 
chelPs  books  are  Characteristics,  A  Madeira 
Party,    Hugh    Wynne,    In    War    Time,    Dr. 


North  and  His  Friends,  Circumstance,  and 
his  recently  published  book.  A  Comedy  d 
Conscience.  Dr,  MitchelVs  poetry  is  choice 
and  highly  estimated  by  lovers  of  good 
literature.  He  brings  to  all  his  literary  wares, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  a  freshness  and  a 
virility  that  is  wanting  in  many  authors  who 
work  in  the  same  field  of  romantic  and  his- 
torical dction.  A 

The  sixty- six  volumes  of  The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  are  to  be  epitomixed 
in  one  single  volume  giving  the  essential 
facts  of  the  original  volumes.  This  is  of 
course  in  deference  to  the  ever-increasiiiK 
demand  for  the  popularization  of  literature. 
In  these  modem  days  most  people  are  satis- 
fied with  bare  facts  and  have  no  patience  with 

criticism,  ^ 

*  * 

In  the  recent  deaths  of  Gaston  Paris  aod 
Ernest  Legouv6,  Paris  has  lost  two  of  bef 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters*  Gaston 
Paris  was  an  eminent  authoritv  on  the  langtiage 
and  literature  of  mediaeval  France,  He  took 
all  mediaeval  knowledge  to  his  province.     Hi4 


member  of  the  French  Academy,  writer  of 
numerous  works  in  his  own  especial  field, 
and  a  contributor  of  note  to  the  more  serious 
reviews,  his  loss  to  the  world  of  scholarship 
and  letters  in  irreparable. 

Ernest  Legouv^  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  French  literature  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  His  name  is  most 
closely  linked  with  the  drama,  although 
he  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  poems 
and  was  also  an  authority  on  the  r61e  of 
women  in  society  and  in  the  home.  With 
Scribe  he  was  the  joint  author  of  La 
Bataille  des  Dames,  Les  Contes  de  la  Reine 
de  Navarre  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  Of 
his  own  dramatic  works,  the  following  are  the 
best  known:  Med^e,  Doigts  de  Fie,  Beatrix  and 
La  CigaUy  which  Gounod  afterward  set  to 
music.  It  was  his  success  with  the  drama 
which  opened  the  doorsof  the  Academy  to  him, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  dean 
of  that  distinguished  body. 

*** 
The  presence  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Haw- 
kins in  this  country  recalls  to  mind  the  great 
vogue  his  Prisoner  of  Zenda  enjoyed  here 
several  years  ago.  Since  writing  of  Streslau, 
that  charming  country  of  the  imagination,  of 
Rassendyl  and  of  Flavia,  two  of  its  delightful 
and  romantic  inhabitants,  Mr.  Hope  has  writ- 
ten many  things.  But  in  none  of  his  later 
works  has  he  quite  approached  the  flavor  and 
witchery  of  his  earlier  success.  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  is  a  worthy  exemplar  of  that  Gerol- 
stein  school  of  Romance  brought  into  fashion 
by  Stevenson's  exquisite  Prince  Otto.  There 
have  be^n  many  imitators,  but  none  have  had 
the  success  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  With 
that  novel,  as  far  as  present  times  are  con- 
cerned, the  Gerolstein  school  has  ceasedto  exist. 

*** 
The  ranks  of  literature  are  constantly 
being  recniited  from  the  field  of  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy.  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  one 
ot  the  most  conspicuous  politicians  and  men  of 
Letters  in  France  at  the  present  day,  is  illus- 
trative of  this.  He  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
AJ[airs  from  1894  to  1898.  His  important 
«rork  on  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  largely  instru- 
nental  in  securing  his  election  to  the  French 
\cademy.  In  his  UEnergie  Frattfaise,  he 
brilliantly  answered  many  of  the  arguments 
iet  forth  by  M.  Desmoulins's  book,  Anglo 
>axon   Superiority.     The  first  volume  of  M 


of  an  Academician  rests  as  gracefully  and 
notably  upon  his  shoulders  as  did  the  fardeau 
of  political  life.  * 

A  Daughter  of  Thespis,  by  John  D.  Barry, 
is  a  story  of  the  American  stage.  There  is  a 
certain  glamour  to  theatrical  life  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  view  it  from  the  stalls.  Behind 
the  scenes  the  picture  is  decidedly  different. 
However,  there  are  some  actors  so  enamoured 
of  their  art  as  to  consider  the  world  a  stage. 
In  Brichanteau,  Jules  Claretie  has  drawn  a 
fascinating  picture  of  this  type.  Daudet,  too, 
in  the  character  of  D'elohelle,  has  portrayed 
a  delightful  picture  of  the  actor  who  br'ngs  to 
the  actualities  of  life"the  mask  of  the  theater. 

*** 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
now  possesses  a  complete  set,  amotmting  to 
sixty-seven  volumes,  of  the  books  printed  by 
William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press. 
Kelmscott  books  are  noble  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  beauty  and  reverence. 
*** 

The  title  of  Frank  Danby's  forthcoming 
novel  of  society  life.  Pigs  in  Clover,  is  pro- 
vocative of  thought. 

*** 

Of  recent  years  no  country,  perhaps,  has 
responded  so  strongly  to  the  influence  of  the 
great  masters  of  realism  as  has  Poland.  A 
Polish  writer,  Wilhelm  Feldman,  has  recently 
written  a  work  upon  Polish  literature  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  it  he  traces  the  evolu- 
tion in  Polish  letters  due  to  the  influence  of 
Ibsen,  Zola  and  Hauptmann. 
*** 

Following  The  Real  Latin  Quarter,  Mr.  F. 
Berkeley  Smith  has  written  How  Paris  Amuses 
Itself.  His  choice  of  title  is  not  particularly 
happy.  Comment  Paris  s* amuse  would  be  more 
effective.  Mr.  Smith's  descriptions  are  always 
good.  If  his  Paris  stories  lack  a  certain 
seriousness  of  purpose  it  is  due  largely  to  the 
demand  for  those  aspects  of  the  beautiful  city 
which  deal  with  its  frivolous  side. 
*** 

Mr.  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl,  whose  Fables  for 
the  Frivolous  and  Grimm  Tales  Made  Gay 
won  for  him  a  reputation  as  a  delightfiil 
humorist,  has  recently  written  a  book  in  more 
serious  vein.  In  The  Lieutenant  Governor, 
he'has  written  anovel  whichMeals'with  present 
day  labor  troubles.     Mr.  Carryl  is  an  example 


literature  is  replete  with  such  examples. 

*** 
Russia  and  things  Russian  are  always  of 
interest.  Readers  of  the  West  always  regard 
the  East  in  the  light  of  some  undiscovered 
country  ready  to  be  explored  by  the  pens  of 
facile  writers.  Two  recent  books  concerning 
Russia  have  lately  appeared.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare's  Greater  Russia.  His 
investigations  of  political  and  social  con- 
ditions in  Siberia  will  be  of  value  to  students 
of  sociology.  The  second  book  is  an  Anthology 
of  Russian  Literature  .by  Leo  Wiener  and  is 
the  first  adequate  anthology  of  the  subject  to 
appear  in  English.         ^ 

A  good  title  is  largely  instrumental  in  the 
sale  of  a  book.  Often  writers  seek  to  name 
their  works  from  well-known  or  suggestive 
quotations.  From  the  Unvarying  Star,  Els- 
worth  Lawson's  new  book,  has  been  named 
from  Maeterlinck's  beautiful  lines:  **And 
though  we  choose  to  right  or  to  left  of  us,  on  the 
heights  or  in  the  shallows — yet  shall  the  woman 
we  elect  always  have  come  to  us  straight 
from  the  unvarying  star,**  Apropos  of  good 
titles,  one  of  the  best  of  recent  years  has 
been  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton's  The  Valley  of 
Decision.  * 

The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft  is 
the  latest  book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  that  stem  realist.  Mr,  Gissing  has 
found  modern  life  cruel  and  sordid.  New 
Grub  Street  compelled  the  attention,  however, 
of  many  who  look  upon  life  from  a  more 
cheerful  attitude,  by  the  sheer  strength  of  the 
book.  Of  late  years  the  romantic  novel  has 
superseded  the  realistic  in  popular  favor, 
but  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  early 
demise  of  the  novel  founded  largely  upon  a 
pseu do- historical  basis. 

*  * 

The  Transcendental  period  in  American  liter- 
ature was  a  movement  of  revolt  and  inquiry. 
It  included  figures  like  Emerson,  Thorcau^ 
Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  Channing  and  Hig- 
ginson.  In  his  The  Poets  of  Transcendent- 
alism, Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  has  collected 
for  the  first  time  the  best  verse  produced 
during  that  extraordinary  period.  If  Brook 
Farm  was  a  failure,  its  verse,  or  the  verse 
occasioned  by  it,  is  at  least  worthy  of  suitable 
preservation. 


the  well-known  journal  Ultalie  contrasts  him 
as  follows  with  other  authors  who  have  taken 
Rome  as  the  scene  of  their  novels : 

Nearly  all  foreign  writers  content  themselves 
with  giving  their  heroes  and  heroines  Italian  names, 
and  stringing  together  fantastic  stories  which 
might  equally  well  take  place  in  anv  other  country. 
Mr.  Bagot,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  Anglo-Saxon 
novelists  who  possess  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Roman  life  and  society.  In  Donna  Diana  the  ^cene 
is  laid  among  the  **  Black'*  Society:  prelates,  monsig- 
nori,  cardinals,  princes  and  young  men  of  fashion  are 
painted  with  extraordinary  fideuty  and  cleverness. 

*** 
In  the  March  number  of  The  Bibliographer, 
George  C.  D.  Odell  has  an  extremely  interesting 
and  sympathetic  essay  on  George  Pecle,  that 
English  poet  so  underestimated  and  almost 
forgotten.  As  Dr.  Odell  declares,  Peek's 
gift  was  essentially  lyrical  and  not  dramatic. 
Peele  is  not  read  to-day  except  by  serious 
students  of  literature.  That  he  should  have 
a  wider  reading  is  shown  by  the  exquisite 
lyrical  verses  which  Dr.  Odell  quotes' at  the 
end  of  his  very  admirable  study  of  this  Eliza- 
bethan: 

His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  tum'd; 
O  time  too  swift,  O  smftness  never  ceasing! 
His  youth  Vainst  time  and  age  bath  ever  spuna'd 
But  spurn  a  in  vain;  youth  waneth  by  increAsiB^; 
Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  setif 
Duty /faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 
His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  beeSj 
And,  lovers'  sonnets  tum'd  to  holy  psalms, 
A  rn  an -at- arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees. 
And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  age  his  alnas: 
But  though  from  court  to  cottage  he  depart 
His  saint  ts  sure  of  his  unspotted  heart. 
And  when  he  saddest  sits  in  homely  cell. 
He*  11  teach  his  swains  this  carol  for  a  song— 
''  Blessed  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  weUfj 
Curs'd  be  the  souls  that  think  her  any  wrong!" 
Goddess,  allow  this  aged  man  his  rignt. 
To  be  your  beadsman  now  that  was  your  knight > 

*** 
The    publication    of    Mr.    Henry    James 'i 

latest  collection  of  short  stories.  The  Bett 
Sort,  bring  to  mind  the  unique  position  h)t\ 
in  the  world  of  English  letters  by  this  talei! 
novelist.     This  position  has  been  gained 
certain    literary    gifts    denied    many    of 
brother  writers,  namely,  a  mastership  of 
tie  and  delicate  analysis  of  character*  of  tfe 
psychology  of   the  emotions,  and   of 
d e ce pt i ve  qn alit ie s  o f  style ,     But  these  gi f ts  do 
not  save  Mr.  James  from  his  greatest  fault- 
lack  of  physical  action.     But  one  can  fofgi^ 
that  to  the  man  who  wrote  The  Portrait  of  . 
Lady  and  The  Bostonians. 


The  Better  Sort  Henry  James.  N.  Y. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Mr.  James's  latest  collection  of  short  stories, 
entitlecf  The  Better  Sort,  shows  that  distinguishea 
author  at  his  best.  The  stories  are  all  characteristic 
of  that  world  the  author  so  loves  to  portray — a 
world  in  which  nothing  ever  happens  and  in  which 
the  characters  are  not  distingiushed  by  any  action 
save  a  subtle  psychological  mentality  so  beloved 
by  Mr.  James  and  so  detested  by  the  average 
reader  who  cannot  follow  the  deceptive  quality 
of  the  author's  style.  Delicate  and  refined  analysis 
of  character  marks  this  book,  but  it  is  analysis 
raised  to  the  Nth  root  The  majority  of  readers 
are  unacquainted  with  the  binomial  theorem  as 
employed  by  Mr  James. 

Under  the  Roee.  Frederic  S.  Isbam.  In- 
dianapolis.    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

Under  the  Rose  is  another  contribution  to  the 
long  list  of  romantic  historical  fiction.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Prance  in  the  times  of  Francis  and 
the  Emperor  Charles.  There  is  the  tisual  love 
story,  the  usual  clash  of  swords,  the  usual  French 
words  and  the  tisual  happy  ending.  In  fine,  the 
book  is  typical  of  the  usual  historical  novel  of  these 
latter  days. 

Before  the  Dawn.  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 
N.  Y.     Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  investment  and  capture 
of  Richmond  during  the  Civil  War.  The  tale  is 
well  told,  and  there  are  many  thrilling  incidents. 
The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  rivalry  of  Captain 
Prescott  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  Mr.  Sefton, 
secretary  to  the  Confederate  President,  for  the  hand 
3f  Lucie  Catherwood,  a  sympathizer  with  the  Union. 
The  book  compares  favorably  with  the  previous 
works  of  Mr.  Altsheler,  but  the  story  is  too  long 
Mid  sometimes  moves  heavily.  It  is,  however, 
ibove  the  average  of  the  semi-historical  fiction  of 
the  day. 

The  Spoilsmen.  Elliott  Flower.  Boston. 
I.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  political  novel,  with  its  scene  laid  in 
^icago.  It  is  an  able  description  of  the  power 
>f  the  corrupt  "machine,"  and  records  how  a  busi- 
icss  man  is  squeezed  to  the  wall  and  a  wealthy  law- 
•er  filled  with  disgust  for  politics,  when  they  pose 
LS  reformers.  The  electioneering  maneuvers  anord 
ome  really  humorous  and  lively  scenes,  in  which 
loriesty  does  sometimes  rise  above  the  mire  of 
K)litical  corruption.  The  delicate  love  story  which 
uns  through  the  tale,  however,  compensates  for  all 
hat  is  morally  revolting. 

The  Socialist  and  the  Prince.  Mrs.  Fremont 
)lder.     N.  Y.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

A  socialist,  eccentric  and  impressionable;  an 
tali  an  prince  of  royal  blood,  manly,  sincere  and 


desperately  in  love;  a  wealth3r  flirt,  wayward  and 
imperious;  the  time,  San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  the 
Chinese  troubles  in  the  "seventies" — the  combina- 
tion is  one  of  unlimited  possibilities.  Mrs.  Fremont 
Older  has  dealt  with  it  in  a  remarkably  clever 
way  and  has  produced  a  novel  of  great  interest. 
The  plot  is  well  worked  out,  no  probability  is 
unduly  strained,  the  characters  fit  their  setting 
and  the  movement  is  well  sustained,  swift  and  full 
of  vigor.     The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  Light  Behind.  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
N.  Y.    John  Lane.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
The  woiic  is  characterized  by  delicate  treatment, 
subtle  delineation  of  character  and  literary  skill  of  no 
mean  order.  A  story  of  life  in  the  upper  circles  of 
English  society,  it  well  portrays  the  walk  of  a  sen- 
sitive woman,  not  over- wise  in  her  ambition  to  be 
a  political  force,  along  a  path  beset  with  trials, 
temptations  and  diffioilties.  The  pathos  of  the 
climax  is  very  touching,  and,  although  not  in  accord 
with  the  usual  ending  of  novels,  is  very  human. 

Putnam  Place.  Grace  Lathrop  Collin.  N.  Y. 
Harper  Bros.     $1.50. 

Those  who  enjoy  sketches  of  life  in  the  exclusive 
circle  of  the  aristocracy  of  a  small  country  town 
should  read  Grace  Lathrop  Collins's  book.  The 
author  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  coterie  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  and  her  pictures  are  most 
enjoyable.  The  characters  are  excellently  drawn, 
their  foibles  and  virtues  are  intensely  human,  and 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  circumscribed  life  of 
Putnam  Place  leave  behind  a  pleasant  sense  of  the 
best  side  of  human  nature.  The  volume  may  be 
without  the  sensationalism  which  rouses  a  fleeting 
thrill,  but  it  has  the  far  more  valuable  qtiality  of 
enduring  interest. 

Lore  with  Honour.  Charles  Marriott.  N.  Y. 
John  Lane.     $1.50. 

Love  with  Honour, by  Charles  Marriott,  the  author 
of  The  Column,  is  a  novel  well  worth  reading,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  these  days.  The  story 
is  well  conceived,  well  developed,  well  told  and  full 
of  incident.  Its  characters,  embracing  a  range 
from  pauper  children  to  honorable  and  dishonor- 
able army  oflicers,  show  rare  observation  and 
masterly  touches,  and,  although  the  scene  is  laid 
mainly  in  rural  England,  the  tale  will  appeal 
strongl>r  to  American  readers.  The  volume  is  one 
which  richly  deserves  more  than  a  transient  vogue. 

The  Star  Dreamer.  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.     N.  Y.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.50. 

The  Star  Dreamer,  by  A^es  and  Egerton  Castle, 
is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its  .authors.  The 
plot  is  simple,  but  there  is  not  a  dull  page  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  while  some  of  the  characters  are 
strokes  of  genius.  Although  it  is  an  anachronism 
to  put  the  appearance  of  the  Nova  in  the  Northern 


the  Vicar  and  the  V'icar's  wife  are  welcome  addi- 
tions  to  the  population  of  the  land  of  fiction. 

Marty,  John  Strange  Winter.  Philadel- 
phia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.35. 

To  praise  a  volume  by  John  Strange  Winter 
(Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard),  "is  certainly  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  it  must  l>e  done  m  the  case  of 
Marty.  The  story  of  the  early  life  of  this  young 
woman  is  admirably  told;  her  marriajre  with  a  man 
of  better  position  than  her  own,  her  diijappearance 
and  concealment  because  she  imagines  she  is 
"beneath"  him,  and  the  meamiess  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  combine  to  make  up  a  very  pleasing  melo- 
dramatic plot,  and  Mrs  btannard  knows  how  to 
deal  with  tt  successftilly, 

A  Daughter  of  the  I^it  Margaret  Doyle 
Jackson.      Boston.      Houghton,   Mifflin  Sc  Co, 

A  Daughter  of  the  Pit,  by  Margaret  Doyle  Jack- 
son, is  a  novel  dealing  with  Ufe  in  the  coal-minLn>T 
regions  of  Lancashire^  England,  Mrs.  Jackson 
is  evidently  thoroughly  at  home  among  the  people 
and  understands  not  only  their  external  life,  but 
also  their  modes  of  thought  and  dispositions.  The 
book  strongly  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Maiy 
Barton  in  this  respect,  although  the  industry  is 
different.  The  author  may  certainly  Ix-  conjp^tu- 
la  ted  on  producing  a  work  far  removed  from  the 
usual  dead  leveL 

On  Satan 'fl  Mount,  Dwi^ht  Til  ton.  Bos- 
ton,     C,  M,  Clark  Pub.  Co,     $1,50. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  story  is  suiiie where 
in  the  twentieth  century,  we  suppose,  as  the  social 
environment  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  to- 
day. The  bor>k  tells  of  the  rise  of  a  young  clerk 
to  be  the  confidential  manager  of  his  millionaire 
employer  and  the  accepted  lover  of  his  daughter. 
Then  comes  dismissal  for  eonscicntious  scruples 
about  the  tyranny  of  capital,  a  period  of  industrial 
a^tation,  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
Industry  in  the  national  Government,  and,  finally, 
the  Presidency.  Here  he  stands  on  Satan's 
Moimt,  face  to  face  with  all  the  temptation  of 
Power.  Mr.  Tilton  has  given  us  a  good  story,  ably 
told,  instructive  in  its  tonCn  full  of  movement  and 
human  interest. 

The  Vale  of  Cedars.  Grace  Aguilar.  Phila* 
delphia.  The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America. 

Few  persons,  we  fear,  arc  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  remarkable  Jewess.  Grace  Aguilar. 
But  fifty  years  ago  her  novels  and  short  stories 
were  favorites  in  most  households  in  England, 
the  land  of  her  birth.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  that 
she  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  under  the  title 
of  The  Vale  of  Cedars  we  have  an  edition  of  some 
*^f  her  stories  and  a  novel  which  was  generally 
kno\ini  as  The  Martyrs,  Her  work  was  character- 
ized by  vast  enthusiasm  for  her  o^vn  race,  strong 
powers  of  plot  and  description,  and  the  present 
volume  will  be  read  with  as  deep  an  ijiterest,  at 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,     $1^35. 

The  author  of  The  Egregious  Englishman  ba* 
taken  upon  himself  to  answer  Mr.  T.AV.  Cros3and, 
the  author  of  The  Unspeakable  Scot  In  faime^ 
it  must  he  confessed  that  the  Englishman  has  the 
better  of  the  argument.  Mr.  An^s  McNeill  senm 
hardly  at  times  to  make  his  pomt.  The  book  is 
enjoyable  as  an  answer  to  a  previous  work         ^ 

Venomca*  Martha  W.  Austin.  N.  Y.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Neither  adventure  nor  intense  passion  are  to  be 
found  in  Martha  W.  Austin*s  stor>*,  a  simple, 
delicate  love  story  containing  passages  of  exqtusiu 
description  and  some  introspectii^n  of  woman 'i 
mind.  The  book  is  somewhat  weak  in  plot,  but 
is  worthy  of  praise  for  the  charm  of  its  style  and 
freedom  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  platitude. 

For  a  Maiden  Brave.  Chauocey  C.  HotchkiM. 
Illustrated  in  Colors  by  Frank  T.  MerrilL  N,  Y, 
D,  Applcton  &  Co,      $1,50. 

The  new  offering  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  distinctly  i?i 
the  line  of  this  author's  previous  writings.  Tht 
plot  centers  about  the  adventures  of  a  spy  during: 
the  Revolutionary  War.  An  element  of  novdty 
is  found  in  the  characters  of  two  women,  also  in 
secret  service  work.  The  scene  of  the  action  i* 
mainly  Long  Island,  Those  who  have  read  the 
author's  previous  stories  will  not  be  disappointtd 
in  this. 

A  Whaleman's  Wife,  Frank  T,  Bullen,  X.  V 
D,  Appleton  &  Co.     $1,50, 

Mr,  Bullen  is  probably  one  of  the  foremc«>i  nir^ 
rators  of  sea  stories  and  adventure  of  the  day.    Ir 
his  new  work  he  goes  vagiu*ly  back  to  his  cnns* 
of  the  Cachelot  and  tells  the  vicissitudes  of  whaliujr 
The  book  has  a  distinct  religious  tone  to  it  wiiich 
from  an  artisic  stand  pointy  jars    at    times,     ll  t>     1 
especiallv    adaptable    for    the    uses   of   the  yoaa^     1 
reader,  thouj^h  the  adult  will  find  it  readabk,  »s  all     | 
of  Mr.  BuJlen's  work  is. 

The  Filigree  fi alL  Anne  Katherine  Gttm. 
Indianapolis.     Bobbs-Merill  Co. 

Mrs.  Green  has  quite  eclipsed  her  former  v^*:>f^     1 
in  her  new  dctectiv^e  story.     The  recital  is  abiscrbmi:     j 
and  the  solution,  until   the  author  pleases,  abso-     I 
lutely  baffling.     The  plot  is  original  and  worked  oul     ' 
with  skin.     For  what  it  aims  to  be — -a  deteftiv** 
story — this  book  stands  high ,  and  it  is  highly  recoin- 
mendcd  to  the  followers  of  Sherlock  Holmes  atd 
Dupen, 

My  life  in  Hanj  States  and  in  Foreign  laa^ 
Dictated  in  my  Seventy- Fourth  Year^  Geci^ 
Francis  Train.      N.   Y.      D.   Appleton  &  Co 

Mr,  Train  ha^  been  a  figure  almost  unique  in  b" 
generation  and  time  So  varied  a  career,  picic- 
tuated  by  great  undertakings,  by  great  success- 
and  failures.  \}y  startling  experiences  and  peculw: 
vicissitudes,  has  fallen  to  few  men*     Hi*  vtQi^ 


The  Woman  Who  Tofls.  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst 
and  Marie  Van  Vorst.  N.  Y.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
two  ladies  to  discover  by  actual  experience  the 
conditions  of  American  work-girls.  For  this 
purpose  they  doflFed  their  expensive  garments, 
donned  the  habiliments  of  factory  girls  and 
obtained  employment  in  several  factories-  of  diverse 
character.  The  book  is  a  very  human  document 
and  possesses  that  moving  sympathy  which  comes 
only  from  the  relation  of  mcts.  It  is  serious  in  its 
endeavor  and  is  to  be  commended  for  its  freedom 
from  theatricality  and  cheap  sensationalism. 

Letters  from  Egypt  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Meredith. 
N.  Y.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

This  is  a  revised  editon  of  letters,  most  of  which 
first  appeared  in  England  in  1865,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  several  English  editions.  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  possessed  a  strong  personality,  in- 
herited from  a  mother  of  considerable  literary 
powers  and  a  father  whose  name  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  Austin's  Jurisprudence.  These  letters, 
written  mainly  to  her  husband  and  her  mother, 

f've  a  picture  of  life  among  the  lower  classes  of 
gypt,  dtuing  the  days  of  Ismail  Pasha,  which  is 
unique  in  its  close  observation,  strong  sympathy 
and  liberaUty  of  thought.  An  invaHd,  compelled 
to  live  in  Egypt  in  order  to  prolong  her  life,  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  places  herself  in  the  closest  possible 
touch  with  the  Fellaheen  arotmd  her.  gained  their 
affection  in  a  remarkable  de^ee  and  described  their 
life  and  character  with  lovm^  hand.  The  letters 
have  long  held  a  high  place  m  public  estimation 
in  England,  and  the  present  edition,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  George  Meredith,  and  a  memoir  by 
Lady  Ehm  Gordon's  daughter,  will  assuredly  be 
very  acceptable  to  American  readers. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden.  Helena  Ruther- 
ftird  Ely.     N.  Y.,   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75. 

Mrs.  Ely  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
amateur  gardening  by  writing  this  admirable  book. 
It  is  full  of  advice,  suggestion  and  instruction  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  that  most  enjoyable  of  all 
the  surroundings  of  a  country  home,  the  Hardy 
Garden.     The  illustrations  are  peculiarly  pleasing. 

The  Blood  of  the  Nation.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Boston.  American  Unitarian  Association. 
$0.40. 

The  Blood  of  the  Nation,  bv  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  size  of  the  volume.  Small 
though  it  is,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  heredity  and  race  degeneration  by  one  who 
is  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  this  important 
subject.  Students  of  history  may  well  afford  the 
time  necessary  for  reading  the  book,  for  it  will  open 
lines  of  view  not  often  remembered;  while  the  general 
reader  will  gather  noteworthy  ideas  about  some 
rr)n(}itiQns  which  are  vital  in  building  up  nation?. 


Mr.  Butler,  who  is  Lecturer  on  Architecture  at 
Princeton,  has  taken  Athenian  antiquities,  sculp- 
ture, painting  and  literature,  and  has  woven 
them  into  a  story  of  remarkable  interest  and  clear- 
ness. He  tells  the  story  of  Athens,  from  legendary 
times  to  the  present  day,  in  a  way  which  carries 
the  reader  along  smoothly  and  entertainingly, 
while  he  grasps  a  vivid  picture  of  the  growth  of  that 
marvelous  city,  the  grandeur  of  her  golden  age, 
and  her  greatness  even  in  her  ruin.  The  book  is 
a  valuable  one  for  both  the  student  and  the  general 
reader. 

Leavening  the  Nation.  Joseph  B.  Clark,  D.D. 
N.  Y.     Baker-Taylor  Co.     $1.25] 

This  is  the  story  of  the  home  missions  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  author  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society  and,  there- 
fore, conversant  with  his  subject.  In  his  review 
of  the  religious  work  of  a  missionary  nature  done 
in  this  country  since  1740,  he  has  impartially 
covered  the  ground  occupied  by  the  various  im- 
portant Protestant  bodies.  The  book  is  well 
written,  well  arranged  and  is  a  very  useful  summary 
of  home  missionary  work. 

Man  Visible  and  Invisible.  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
N.  Y.     John  Lane.     $1.50. 

Although  it  is  the  practice  of  the  average  person 
to  regard  theosophy  as  a  vagary  of  visionary  minds, 
no  one  will  doubt  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  of  C.  W.  Leadbeater.  His  ideal  of  the 
nobility  of  human  nature  is  a  very  high  one,  and 
much  may  be  learned  from  his  analysis  of  that 
nature,  although  it  is  based  on  theosophical  clair- 
voyance. This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
usually  accepted  clairvoyance,  for,  according  to  the 
theosophist,  the  power,  possessed  by  few,  enables 
the  clairvoyant  to  see  the  actual  character  of  the 
subject  in  what  are  known  as  the  astral,  mental  and 
causal  bodies.  The  volume  certainly  exhibits 
theosophy  in  a  very  different  light  to  that  in  which 
it  is  commonly  regarded,  and  it  brings  out  strongly 
its  principles  of  religious  belief  and  feeling.  It  is  a 
curious  and  striking  work. 

The  American  Republic  and  Its  Government 
James  Albert  Woodbum.  N.  Y.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2.00. 

Mr.  Woodbum,  Professor  of  American  History 
and  Politics  in  Indiana  University,  has  here  pro- 
vided for  advanced  students  in  universities  an 
excellent  textbook  which  admirably  fills  a  place 
between  elementary  manuals  and  Mr.  Bryce's 
monumental  work.  He  treats  tersely  and  lucidly 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  their  bearing 
on  the  Federation,  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  Judiciary,  and  on  the  goverment 
of  States  and  territories.  Statements  are  supported 
by  abundant  precedents  and  authorities,  and  the 
reasoning  is  clear  and  cogent.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  book  better  adapted  for  its  purpose:  but 
the  volume  is  also  one  which  will  be  valued  by 
any  intelligent  citizen  who  wishes  to  have  a  reason 
for  his  ffvith  in  the  Constitution. 
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Verse: 

and        G  a  X 


AO  INFINITUM LIFE      THE  A8E  OF  DIVUY NARFErS   WEEKLY 


[Dr.  DempwolflF  of  Berlin  announces  that  he  has 
found  an  aquatic  insect  which  preys  upon  the  ano- 
pheles mosquito.  He  is  cultivating  the  creature 
artificially,  with  the  expectation  of  destroying  the 
mosquito  and  the  host  of  germs  which  inhabit  its 
body.] 

They've  found  the  bug 
That  eats  the  bug 
That  fights  the  bug 

That  bites  us; 
They've  traced  the  germ 
That  kills  the  germ 
That  chews  the  germ 

That  smites  us. 

They  know  the  bug 
That  knifes  the  bug 
That  stabs  the  bug 

That  jabs  us; 
They've  seen  the  germ 
That  hates  the  germ 
That  biffs  the  germ 

That  nabs  us. 

They've  chained  the  bug 
That  bolts  the  bug 
That  jolts  the  bug 

That  bings  us; 
They've  got  the  germ 
That  gulps  the  germ 
That  nips  the  germ 

That  stings  us. 

They  hold  the  bug 
That  scolds  the  bug 
That  told  the  bug 

To  pinch  us; 
They  chase  the  germ 
That  helps  the  germ 
That  cheers  the  germ 

To  clinch  us. 

They've  struck  the  bug 
That  slays  the  bug 
That  flays  the  bug 

That  sticks  us; 
They've  jailed  the  genn 
That  guides  the  germ 
That  taught  the  germ 

To  fix  us. 

But  still  these  bugs — 
Microbic  thugs — 
In  spite  of  drugs 

Combat  us; 
And  still  these  germs — 
Described  in  terms 
Inspiring  squirms — 

Get  at  us! 


[*'  We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  so  are  the 
other  nations,  and  we  have  to  put  everything  into 
the  shop  windows  like  our  Western  cousins  or  we 
shall  lose  our  trade."] — The  Tatler. 
This  is  the  age  of  display. 

Every  one  turns  advertiser; 
Posters  are  needed  to-day 

Even  by  King  and  by  Kaiser. 
Do  not  be  frigia  and  proud, 

Act  as  your  cousins  and  kin  do ; 
Capture  the  eye  of  the  crowd — 
Everything  into  the  window. 

Have  a  procession  a  week 

Stopping  the  workaday  traffic ; 
Victories,  won  by  a  squeak, 

Give  you  excuse  to  maffick. 
Get  up  a  gorgeous  durbar, 

Greatly  impressing  the  Hindu, 
Showing  how  splendid  you  are — 

Everything  into  the  window. 

Live  in  the  front  of  your  shop. 

That  is  the  aim  to  arrive  at; 
Traders  will  come  to  the  top 

When  they  have  nothing  that's  private. 
Write  to  the  papers,  of  course. 

Put  all  your  history  in,  do — 
Marriage  and  death  and  divorce — 

Eve^hing  into  the  window. 


THE  HAFFY  DINOSAURUS. 


.W.  D.  N. 


.CNieAMTBlBUNE 


The  dinosaur  was  a  brainy  beast ; 

He  lived  in  the  times  archaic; 
He  never  cared  for  the  arguments 

That  cling  round  the  laws  Mosaic. 

He  never  got  into  fierce  disputes 
On  changing  the  world's  finances; 

He  never  wasted  his  sleeping  time 
By  going  to  clubs  or  dances ; 

He  never  bothered  his  mind  at  all 

With  trust  or  with  combination ; 
He  never  bleated  his  discontent 

With  methods  of  legislation ; 

He  never  writhed  at  a  comedy 

That  couldn't  induce  his  laughter; 

He  never  pestered  his  listeners 

With  views  on  the  great  hereafter. 

But  he  was  a  glad,  contented  brute, 

That  never  grew  sad  nor  solemn ; 
One  brain  installed  in  his  sloping  skull 

And  one  in  his  spinal  column. 

Some  say  man  grew  from  the  dinosaur, 

But  we  needn't  all  be  flattered. 
For  there  are  men  in  the  world  to-day 

Whose  brains  hjive  been  far  more  scattered. 
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SIIIFLIFIIUSHUN LONDON  OUTLOOK 

[The  Westminster  Gazette  says  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
prepared  to  devote  10,000  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  **simplifikashun"  of  the  King's  English  on 
phonetic  principles.] 

Speling  reformerz !  Lum  with  joi 
That  Kamaige'z  mind  iz  set 

On  a  filolojik  toi : 

He  wood  have  the  alfabet 

Fonetik. 

Pitman  wuns;  Pitzberg  to-dai — 

IngUsh  he  wil  mekh  supreem. 
**  Simplifikashun  "  iz  the  wai : 

Such  iz  Ae.  Kamaige's  dreem 

Profetik. 
Pidjin-Oldkentrode  he  took, 

Blendid  it  with  Zumerzet; 
Next  Swahili  and  Chinook, 

Welsh  and  Dutsh  and  Yank,  ** yu  bet" — 
And  Feejee. 

10.000  dolers  even  yeer 

(Milynnares  kan  skom  expens) 

Tung  ov  Miltun  and  Shakspeerl 
It  iz  lik  yoor  Impudense — 

Kamaige. 

THE  INSANITY  PLEA DIALECT BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

I  guess  they  ain't  in  all  the  world  no  sinners  any 
more — 

They're  crazy; 
They  ain*t  no  moral  lepers  that's  plumb  rotten  to  the 
core — 

They're  crazy. 
Th'  man  what  filches  thousands  from  his  wealthy 

boss's  till, 
Th*  man  what  does  a  murder  with  a  extra  lot  o* 

skill, 
What  does  his  desperate  deeds  so  smooth  nobody 

can't  tell  how — 
One  day  they'd  all  been  criminals  of  deepest  dye; 
but  now 

"They're  crazy." 
Th*  man  what  spoons  a  maid  for  years,  and  then 
deserts  th'  lass, 

Is  crazy. 
No  longer  can  you  put  im  in  th'  breach  o'  promise 
class — 

He's  crazy. 

rh*  brute  what  beats  his  wife  imtil  she  has  to  run 

away, 
Th'  man  what  runs  a  gamblin'  hell  an'  skins  folks 

night  and  day, 
Th*  chap  what  gold  iDricks  Reuben  till  he  mor'gidges 

's  plough — 
Such  cusses  ust  to  be  nm  down  an'  put  in  jail;  but 

now 

They're  crazy. 
Th    woman  what  deserts  her  man  an'  \\tX\o  one  to 

home 

Is  crazy; 


Th'  man  what    leaves   his   family,    with   someone 
else  to  roam, 

Is  crazy. 
Th'  preacher  chap  what  falls  from  grace  and  takes 

to  fiery  booze, 
Th'  disapp'inted  feller  't  goes  an'  shoots  his  self, 

for  blues, 
Th'  lad  what  steals  a  rope  with  horse  annexed,  or 

else  a  cow — 
Sich  ust  t'  be  a  wicked  lot,  but  we've  learned  better 
— now 

They're  crazy. 
But   I'll   bet  anythmg  I   got,   which   ain't  much, 
goodness  knows 

(I'm  crazy.) 
That  when  before  th'   final  Jedge  this  bunch   o* 
"loonies"  goes 

What's  "crazy," 
They'll  be  a  job  o'  sortin'  out  on  double-double- 
quick. 
An'   even   high-class  lawyers   won't  be   'lowed   t' 

make  a  kick; 
A  gang  o'  so-called  daffy  folk  will  take  a  trip  below , 
Wnere  people  known  as  sinners  in  th'  old  days  had 

t'  go; 
For  this  will  be  the  verdict:    "You're  a  wicked  lot, 
but  no — 

Not  crazy!" 

LEQAL  DITTIES GREEN  BAR 

I. 
Sing  a  song  of  whiskey, 

A  bottle  full  of  rye, 
Four  and  twenty  jail-birds 

Locked  high  and  dry. 
When  the  jail  was  opened 
The  judge  began  to  sing, 
"You'll  go  up  for  seven  days 
To  end  your  little  fling." 
II. 
Dickery,  dickery,  hock! 
The  crook  put  up  the  clock; 
Policeman  come. 
Away  he  run, 
Dickery,  dickery,  hock! 

NIQQAH  TIME   iUDOL 

Frosty  nites  am  comin'  soon; 
Den  we  go  ter  tree  dat  coon. 
P'simmons  den  will  be  jes'  rite 
Ter  fit  a  niggah's  appetite. 
'Low  de  hic'ry-nut  will  call 
Fo'  attenshun  in  de  fall — 
Lot  ob  t'ings  dat  seem  jes'  right 
In  de  coolsome  ob  de  night. 
When  de  punkin  on  de  vine 
Git  so  yallah  dat  it  shine, 
Den  de  niggah  laughs  at  fate; 
Den  Bob  White  calls  to  his  mate. 
When  de  yam  am  put  ter  bake 
Niggah's  teet  begin  ter  shake 
At  de  tune  de  banjo  gib — 
Dai's  de  niggah's  time  ter  lib 
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Emerson's  religious  teachings  have  not 
always  been  understood.  In  the  May  Atlantic 
George  A.  Gordon  in  a  paper  entitled  Emerson 
as  a  Religious  Influence  seeks  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  Emerson's  mind  toward  religion. 
The  writer  knows  that  much  of  Emerson's 
doctrines  are  unsatisfactory  and  comments  as 
follows  upon  them: 

There  is  a  doctrinal  uncertainty  about  Emerson's 
writing  that  makes  his  teaching  unsatisfactory  to 
all  but  a  significant  minority  among  the  religious 
people  of  his  time.  To  be  siure,  critics  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  took  altogether  too  seriously  Emerson  the 
philosopher;  they  misapprehended  a  nature  pro- 
foundly poetic,  forever  bent  on  symbolic  expression, 
and  careless  of  consistency.  A  literalist  ISmerson 
could  not  be,  scientifically  exact  he  cotdd  not  be 
for  any  length  of  time;  he  was  constantly  and 
excessively  picturesque.  Much,  therefore,  of  the 
objection  to  Emerson's  metaphysics  is  entirely  wide 
of  the  mark.  But  e\en  when  considered  as  an 
imaginative  writer,  religious  persons  are  never  sure 
whether  Emerson  is  theist  or  pantheist,  whether 
religion  means  for  him  anything  more  than  an  atti- 
tude of  delight  in  the  universe  and  a  sense  of  its 
sustaining  power  while  it  considers  men  of  service 
to  its  own  inscrutable  ends.  The  question  is  not 
whether  this  is  a  true  conception  of  religion,  or 
whether  it  is  a  true  interpretation  of  Emerson,  or 
whether  this  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  should  be 
acceptable.  The  question  is  one  of  fact,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  to  those  living  within  organized 
Christianity  such  doctrinal  vagueness  could  not  be 
satisfactory. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  current  number  are  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Trained  Nurse,  by  Mary  Moss; 
The  Book  and  the  Place,  by  Martha  Baker 
Dunn;  My  Own  Story,  by  John  Townsend 
Trowbridge,  and  Professor  Munsterberg's  in- 
teresting paper  on  The  St.  Louis  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  fiction  and  verse  are 
characteristic  of  the  high  standards  of  the 
magazine.  ^ 

Morocco  has  lately  come  into  prominence 
on  account  of  the  recent  uprising  at  Fez.  In 
the  May  Century,  Arthur  Schneider  has  an 
extremely  interesting  and  timely  article  on  the 
ruler  of  this  domain.  With  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  is  the  title  of  his  paper,  and  he  gives 
the  following  pen  picture  of  Morocco's  ruler* 

Sitting  upon  his  throne,  Mulai  Abd-ul-Aziz  ap- 
peared to  be  very  large  and  fleshy.  When  he 
descended,  he  proved  to  be  of  a  more  shapely, 
though  substantial,  build. 

Enveloped  in  a  loose  white  robe,  or  gelab,  with 


the  hood  over  his  head,  only  his  face,  hands,  and 
slippers  were  to  be  seen.  He  txndoubtedly  wore 
garments  beautiful  in  texture  and  color  underneath, 
as  occasionally  a  bit  of  color  would  peep  out  at  the 
neck.  He  wore  his  turban  as  I  haa  seen  no  other 
Moor  wear  that  part  of  his  dress — low  down  on  the 
forehead,  with  just  a  narrow  ribbon  of  brilliant  red 
fez  showing  beneath. 

Two  locks  of  long  black  hair  hung  like  pendulums 
from  above  his  ears.  He  had  very  large,  dark- 
brown,  protruding  eyes;  eyebrows  black,  broad, 
and  almost  continuous;  a  solid  nose,  full  lips,  and  a 
large  expanse  of  double  chin,  beneath  which — for 
there  was  no  beard  to  speak  of  on  his  face — grew 
a  black  beard.  It  was  a  face  readily  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  thoufi;hts  and  feelings  of  the  man,  but 
was  as  inscrutable  as  a  mask  when  the  Sultan  rode 
in  state  before  his  people. 

Among  other  articles  of  a  serious  interest  in 
the  same  number  are  Modem  Mtisical  Celebri- 
ties, Adelina  Patti,  by  Hermann  Klein;  The 
Conquest  of  the  Forest,  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker;  Thomas  Arnold  the  Yoimger,  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Arnold;  Notable  Women; Mme.  Blanc, 
by  Mrs.  Fields;  The  Hampered  Executive  by 
Henry  Loomis  Nelson;  and  The  Careers  of 
Scholarly  Men  in  America,  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward L.  Thomdike.  In  fiction  Richard  White- 
ing  continues  his  story,  The  Yellow  Van. 
Short  stories  are  contributed  by  Eden  Phill- 
potts,  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes,  Lillie  Hamilton 
French,  and  Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz. 

♦*♦ 

A  French  writer  has  declared  that  the  Orient 
is  more  beautiful  from  afar  than  at  close  quar- 
ters. Nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  mystic 
•charm  to  cities  of  the  East  and  especially  to 
Constantinople.  In  Harper's  for  May,  Arthur 
Symons,  that  painter  in  words,  has  a  fascinat- 
ing description  of  this  city.  The  following 
little  extract  will  convey  the  charm  of  the 
author's  style : 

At  night,  as  I  look  from  my  windows  over  Kassim 
Pasha,  I  never  tire  of  that  dull,  soft  coloring,  green 
and  brown,  in  which  the  brown  of  roofs  and  walls  is 
hardly  more  than  a  shading  of  the  green  of  the  trees. 
There  is  the  lovely  curve  of  the  hollow,  with  its 
small,  square,  flat  houses  of  wood;  and  above,  a 
sharp  line  of  blue-black  cypresses  on  the  spine  of 
the  nill;  then  the  long  desert  plain,  with  its  sandy 
road,  shutting  in  the  horizon.  Mists  thicken  over 
the  valley,  and  wipe  out  its  colors  before  the  lights 
begin  to  glimmer  out  of  it.  Below,  under  my  win- 
dows, are  the  cypresses  of  the  Little  Field  of  the 
Dead,  vast,  motionless,  different  every  night.  Last 
night  each  stood  clear,  tall,  apart;  to-night  they 
huddle  together  in  the  mist,  and  seem  to  shudder 
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The  sunset  was  brief,  and  the  water  has  grown  dull, 
like  slate.  Stamboul  fades  to  a  level  mass  of 
smoky  purple,  out  of  which  a  few  minarets  rise 
black  against  a  gray  sky  with  bands  of  orange  fire. 
Last  night,  after  a  golden  sunset,  a  fog  of  rusty  iron 
came  down,  and  hung  poised  over  the  jagged  level 
of  the  hill.  The  whole  mass  of  Stamboul  was  like 
black  smoke;  the  water  dim  gray,  a  little  flushed,  and 
then  like  pure  light,  lucid,  transparent,  every  ship 
and  every  boat  sharplv  outlined  in  black  on  its  siu-- 
face;  the  boats  seemed  to  crawl  like  flies  on  a  lighted 
pane. 

An  article  of  extreme  scientific  interest  is 
G.  W.  Ritchey's  Photographing  the  Nebiilae 
with  Reflecting  Telescopes.  The  photographs 
which  illustrate  the  article  show  the  advance- 
ment made  in  astronomical  photography. 
King  John,  with  a  critical  comment  by 
Joseph  Knight,  and  well-executed  pictures  by 
Edwin  A.  Abbey,  will  appeal  to  lovers  of 
Shakespeare.  A  Strange  People  of  the  North, 
by  Waldemar  Bogoras;  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  in  1903,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
complete  the  more  serious  articles  of  the  issue. 
The  King  o*  Dreams,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman, 
is  notable  among  the.  short  stories.  Other 
short  pieces  of  fiction  are  contributed  by 
Octave  Thanet,  Arthur  Col  ton,  James  Brandh 
Cabell,    Netta    Sjrrett,    Anne    O'Hagan,    and 

Margaret  Deland.  ^ 

♦*♦ 

In  McClure's  Magazine  for  May,  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb  has  a  paper  on  The  End  of 
the  World,  told  in  narrative  form.  In  Pitts- 
burg: A  City  Ashamed,  Lincoln  Steffens  tells 
the  story  of  a  citizens*  party  that  broke  through 
one  ring  into  another.  Comparing  it  with 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  he  declares: 

Minneapolis  was  an  example  of  police  corruption; 
St.  Louis  of  financial  corruption.  Pittsbxu-g  is  an 
example  of  both  police  and  financial  corruption. 
The  two  other  cities  have  found  each  an  officiad  who 
has  exposed  them.  Pittsburg  has  had  no  such 
man  and  no  exposure.  The  city  has  been  described 
physically  as  "Hell  with  the  lid  off";  politically  it 
IS  that  same  with  the  lid  on.  I  am  not  going  to  lift 
the  lid.  The  exposition  of  what  the  people  know 
and  stand  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles,  not  the 
expostu-e  of  corruption,  and  the  exposiwe  of  Pitts- 
burg is  not  necessary.  There  are  earnest  men  in  the 
town  who  declare  it  must  blow  up  of  itself  soon. 
I  doubt  that;  but  even  if  it  does  burst,  the  people  of 
Pittsburg  will  learn  little  more  than  they  know  now. 
It  is  not  ignorance  that  keeps  American  citizens 
subservient;  neither  is  it  indifference.  The  Pitts- 
burgers  know,  and  a  strong  minority  of  them  care; 
they  have  risen  against  their  ring  and  beaten  it, 
only  to  look  about  and  find  another  ring  around 
them.  Angry  and  ashamed,  Pittsburg  is  a  type  of 
the  city  that  has  tried  to  be  free,  and  failed. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  contributes  her  seventh 
chapter  on  The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.     Her   present  chapter  deals  with 


the  crisis  of  1878.  The  Triumph,  by  Arthur 
Stanwood  Pier,  is  still  continued,  and  short 
stories  are  from  the  pens  of  Mary  Stewart 
Cutting,  Grace  S.  Richmond,  and  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.  ^ 

The  World's  Work  for  May  contains  the 
usual  number  of  interesting  articles  that  so 
characterize  that  magazine.  In  the  current 
number,  by  far  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion is  Charles  M.  Harvey's  The  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  writer  traces  the  growth  of 
this  vast  area  from  1803  to  the  present  time 
and  shows  what  part  the  States  and  Territories 
of  this  vast  domain  now  play  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Friedrich  Hirth  writes  with  authority  on 
American  Opportunities  in  an  Intimate  Knowl- 
edge of  China.  Dr.  Hirth  shows  why  Ameri- 
cans should  study  the  Chinese  language  both 
for  political  and  industrial  reasons.  He  holds 
that  students  should  be  well  versed*  in  the 
Chinese  point  of  view: 

The  several  nations  whom  we  may  call  riva's  in 
the  Far  Eastern  trade  have  each  begun  on  a  still 
modest  scale  to  provide  for  the  techmcal  education 
of  such  students.  Results  will  not  come  forward 
all  at  once.  But  let  a  ntunbcr  of  years  pass  and 
the  effect  of  such  opportunities  being  given  will 
show  itself  in  the  personnel  ai  the  disposal  c  f  govern- 
ments in  their  Chinese  services.  Patriotic  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  contribute  very  materially 
toward  the  future  ^ood  relations  between  the  two 
nations  by  furnishing  the  means  of  establishing 
Chinese  cnairs  -at  as  many  universities  as  possible. 
Chinese  studies  are  nowadays  much  more  closely 
connected  with  actual  politics  than  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture; and  yet  how  few  tmiversities  have  ever  thought 
of  opening  their  doors  to  the  devotees  of  that  great, 
still-im worked  mine  of  Asiatic  in  ormation,  the 
Uterature  of  China,  whereas  none  is  considered  com- 
plete as  a  seat  of  learning  which  has  not  its  chair  of 
Sanscrit'  If  political  reasons  must  furnish  the 
pretext  for  sacrifices  brought  in  this  direction,  as 
some  authorities  seem  to  hold,  they  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  wanting  in  answering  the  question, 
why  to  study  Chinese. 

The  Earnestness  that  Wins  Wealth,  by 
Hutchins  Hapgood;  Teaching  Farmers*  Chil- 
dren on  the  Ground,  by  George  lies ;  Transport- 
ing New  York's  Millions,  by  W.  W.  Wheatly; 
Building  Towns  to  Order,  by  Henry  Harrison 
Lewis;  and  a  sketch  of  William  Barclay 
Parsons  are  among  other  interesting  features 
of  the  work.  As  usual,  the  illustrations  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

*** 
The  articles  in  the  May  Cosmopolitan  are 
many  and  of  varied  interest.  J.  Henniker 
Heaton,  M.P.,  contributes  an  article  on 
Governmental  Parcel-Post  in  Great  Britain. 
His  interest  in  postal  organization  and  his 


Fletcher,  has  good  illustrations  of  those 
features  which  have  ever  caused  so  much  joy 
and  sorrow  in  the  world.  Lovers  of  agricul- 
ture will  read  with  interest  a  paper  on  The 
Marvels  of  Com  Culture,  by  A.  D.  Shamel. 
In  Romances  of  the  World's  Great  Mines, 
Samuel  E.  Moffett  writes  entertainingly  of 
Kimberley.  In  the  following  short  excerpt 
may  be  seen  how  Cecil  Rhodes  forced  his 
political  ideas  upon  the  De  Beers  Diamond 
Trust: 

The  associates  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  De  Beers 
Diamond  Trust  thought  they  were  engaged  in  a 
business  deal^  as  they  were.  But  to  Rhodes  the 
business  consideration  was  the  smallest  part  of  the 
transaction.  Beyond  the  blue  mud  of  the  Kim- 
berley dumps  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  illimit- 
able North.  He  saw  a  vast,  virgin  continent,  ready 
to  take  the  stamp  of  the  first  civilization  that  should 
seize  it.  It  might  be  Dutch,  or  French,  or  German, 
if  Boers,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Germans  had  more  nerve 
than  he.  But  he  resolved  that  the  future  United 
States  of  Africa  should  be  inhabited  by  an  English- 
speaking  people.  *'Red!"  he  murmured,  as  he 
looked  at  the  huge  map  that  inspired  his  dreams — 
"all  that  red!"  He  insisted  on  putting  into  the 
deed  of  trust  of  the  great  diamond  conmination  a 
clause  under  which  the  company  would  be  able 
to  govern  a  future  kingdom  in  the  North.  His 
associates  stared  in  amazement.  They  were  busi- 
ness men,  and  that  was  not  business.  But  Rhodes 
was  obdurate.  The  conference  lasted  all  night, 
and  at  last  Bamato  and  the  rest-  of  the  practical 
money-makers  gave  way  to  the  dreamer.  The 
De  Beers  Consohdated  Mines  began  to  turn  out  an 
empire  as  a  by-product  of  the  diamond  industry. 

Rafford  Pyke  discusses  with  psychological 
subtlety  the  question  of  Platonic  Friendship. 
The  Captains  of  Industry  for  the  month  are 
Gustavus  Franklin  Swift,  Clement  Acton 
Griscom  and  George  Jay  Gould.  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  continues  his  novel,  Barlasch  of  the 
Guard.  Short  stories  are  contributed  by 
Olivier  Henry,  Frank  R.  Robinson  and  Julia 
Valentine  Bond. 

♦*♦ 

Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  the  May  Outing 
with  its  many  interesting  articles.  Followers 
of  the  horse  will  read  with  especial  interest 
the  1903  Horse-Racing  Outlook,  by  Arthur  F. 
Bowers  and  Francis  Trevelyan.  Crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  North,  by  Robert 
Dunn,  will  appeal  to  mountain  climbers.  Big 
Game  Shooting  in  British  East  Africa,  by  A. 
Arkell  Hardwick,  will  likewise  find  interested 
readers.  To  enumerate  all  the  articles  in 
this  May  number  would  be  to  enumerate 
almost  every  variety  of  sport.  The  illustra- 
tions are  eKcellent. 


and  well-illustrated  animal  study.  The  author 
is  William  Davenport  Hulbert.  Henr}'  Har- 
land,  master  of  fanciful  and  delicate  fiction. 
contributes  one  of  his  characteristic  stories, 
The  Bag  of  Gold.  The  Deep  Sea  Sailor,  by 
Broughton  Brandenburg,  vividly  describes 
life  on  an  ocean  liner.  Ernest  W.  Homung 
continues  his  novel,  Denis  Dent.  Other  stories 
make  up  a  very  attractive  issue. 
*** 

At  Ellis  Island  comedies  and  tragedies  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  May  number  of 
Everybody's,  Eleanor  Ho5rt,  in  Romances  of 
New  Americans,  gives  a  very  entertaining  pen 
picture  of  the  immigrants  who  come  to  out 
shores  and  who  have  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment inspection  at  Ellis  Island.  The  r61e 
of  the  immigrant  official  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Comedy  and  tragedy  are  daily  being  enacted 
before  his   eyes: 

There  is  comedy  on  the  Ellis  Island  stage,  though 
hardly  enough  to  feed  a  healthy  sense  of  humor 
There  are  immigrants  by  the  thousands  who  pass 
all  examinations  quickly  and  successfully,  are  hailed 
by  friends  in  the  Hall  of  Joyous  Meetings — which 
the  immigration  authorities  wouldn't  recognize 
under  that  name — and  plunge  happily,  confidently 
into  the  great  new  world.  But  there  are  olhe: 
immigrants  who  are  cast  for  r61es  in  detention  and 
separation,  and  these  are  pathetic,  even  tragic  plajre 
— ^just  how  tragic  even  the  actor  himself  haitily 
knows  while  the  curtain  is  up  and  the  action  pro- 
gressing. 

It  is  no  place  for  the  sentimentalist,  is  EUis  Isiarid, 
unless  he  be  in  search  of  sensations  or  of  copy.  The 
immigrant  official  who  does  his  work  well  must  be  a 
patriot,  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  business;  olh«- 
wise  his  nerves  will  wear  to  fiddle-strings  or  be  viJ. 
harden  into  unfeeling  brutality.  He  must  reshu 
that  the  restriction  of  immigration  is  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  such  restrictioi. 
can  be  made  eflfective  only  by  inflexible  rules;  bu: 
even  with  such  moral  and  mental  panoply  to  forjty 
him,  this  immigrant  official  possibly  will  not  sleep 
well  o'  nights  during  his  novitiate. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins-Freeman's  story.  The  Los* 
Ghost,  leads  the  fiction  of  the  number.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  general  unrest  evinced  there  every  spnng 
will  read  with  interest  Boris  Sarafoff ,  Eman- 
cipator, by  Stephen  F.  Whitman  and  E.  P 
Lyle,  Jr. 

*** 

The  Love  of  Monsieur,  by  George  Gibbs,  is  th? 
long  piece  of  fiction  in  Lipp'ncott's  for  Mav 
The  remainder  of  the  number  is  made  up  oi 
very  short  fiction  and  poetry.  Conspiciicu.^ 
among  the  former  is  Caitlin  Dhu,  by  St  ^ 
MacManus;  Pasquale,  by  Francis  Lynde,  *"V 


*^* 
The  leading  feature  of  the  Criterion  for  May 
is  The  Loviisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  Its 
Art  Department,  by  Charles  M.  Kurtz.  Bayard 
Taylor  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper 
by  Murat  Halstead.  Where  the  Little  Ones 
Read  in  Cities  is  an  article  of  topical  import 
by  Katherine  Louise  Smith.  Of  the  stories, 
Beneath  the  Mark,  by  Frederic  Wright,  is  of 
much  interest. 

*** 

To  the  National  Magazine  for  May  is  added 
a  supplement  devoted  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition.  Affairs  at  Washington, 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  magazine, 
is  conducted  by  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie.  Pres- 
ent Day  Politics  in  Europe  is  by  Christian  A. 
Luhnow.  Building  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
well  written  and  descriptive  paper  by  Peter 
MacQueen.  There  are  the  usual  number  of 
short  stories  and  verse. 
♦** 

In  its  May  issue,  the  new  Metropolitan 
Monthly  continues  the  idea  outlined  in  its 
first  number.  In  A  Birthplace  of  National 
Memories,  Charles  Hemstreet  gives  interesting 
pen-pictures  of  old  New  York.  The  article 
is  of  especial  interest,  due   to   the   fact   that 


papers  on  ihe  World  ot  Suspicion.  How  to 
become  a  member  of  this  world  is  described 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  into  the 
world  of  suspicion ;  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in 
the  world  to  get  out  of  it.  Tell  a  black  lie.  commit 
a  crime,  or  go  back  on  a  friend  in  a  vile  way,  and 
you  have  taken  out  your  "first  citizen  papers"; 
spend  years  trying  to  cover  up  your  lie,  crime  or 
miserable  duplicity,  eventually  run  away  and  hide, 
and  you  have  become  a  full-fledged  citizen  with 
inalienable  rights  to  take  part  in  all  primaries  and 
elections. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  world  of  sus- 
picion should  be  called  an  atmosphere  rather  than  a 
world  with  definable  boundaries.  It  makes  very 
little  difference  whether  it  is  an  atmosphere  or  a 
living,  breathing  world  by  itself,  and  it  does  not 
affect  the  facts  whether  the  inhabitants  are  called 
"suspicionists,"  degenerates,  or  simply  unfortu- 
nates. Wherever  one  travels  in  the  Seven  Seas  he 
can  find  the  world  of  suspicion  if  he  is  minded  to  look 
for  it.  Merely  do  something  that  you  do  not  want 
the  world  you  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  to 
know  about,  and  the  world  of  stispicion  has  got  you 
to  a  certain  extent. 

The  names  of  William  Dean  Howell s  and 
Mark  Twain  attest  to  the  literary  worth  of 
the  number.  The  Operaand  The  Dramatic 
Seasons  are  subjects  of  interesting  and  critical 
papers.  Short  stories  are  contributed  by 
Belle  Moses,  W.  E.  Norris,  Miriam  Cruikshank, 
Howard   Shedd,   and  T.    McRoss. 
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Trout  Fishing  for  Everj-^body ^OutiSljr 

♦Village  Types  .  .  ,...,..;.. Leisure  Hotff 

Westtrn  Srijeria  and  Turkestan.  . . .  ,  . Ciniattuqtnn 
Wliat  it  Cost  to  Put  a  Yacht  in  Coimakston  *  .Opting 
What  Makes  Mfin  a  Sprinter?.  .  ...«.,««,  •  iOiltyBif 
With  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. , . .  ..*.^^^^m 
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'What's  the  matter,  little  boy?"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  man.     "Are  you  lost?" 

•*  No,"  was  the  manful  answer,  "  I  ain't  lost.  I'm 
here.  But  I'd  like  to  know  where  fathrr  and 
mother  have  wandered  off  to." 

Arthur,  five  years  of  age.  could  not  sound 

the  letter  "S."  He  always  gave  it  the  sound  of 
"  H."  One  day  he  overheard  his  elder  sister  say 
that  she  was  going  to  sell  some  tickets  for  a  church 
concert,  and  the  idea  presented  itself  to  him  that  hf 
could  sell  some,  too;  so  he  took  some  tickets  and 
went  around  to  his  friends,  saying:  "Tickets  to 
hell,  tickets  to  hell." 

A  little  boy  of  five  was  accustomed  to  being 

sent  upstairs  by  his  mother  when  he  was  naughty 
to  tell  God  about  it.  One  day  he  was  naughty  and 
was  sent  upstairs  as  usual.  He  remained  some 
time  and  when  he  came  down  his  mother  asked  him 
if  he  had  told  God  about  it.  "No,"  he  said.  "I 
didn't.  I  thought  if  I  told  God,  he  would  tell  Mrs 
God,  and  then  it  would  be  all  over  Heaven." 

Teddie:     Papa   said   last   ni^ht    that    Billy 

Smith  and  his  sister  had  lost  both  their  grandparents. 
Nellie:  Why  didn't  they  get  new  ones? 
Teddie:   Guess  the  times  is  too  bad. 

Teacher:  Johnnie,  this  is  the  worst  com- 
position in  the  class,  and  I'm  going  to  write  to  your 
father  and  tell  him. 

Johnnie:   Don't  kecr  if  ye  do;  he  wrote  it  for  me. 

Little   Gertrude:     Ma,    are   prayers    always 

answered  ? 

Mother:    Yes,  child. 

Little  Gertrude:  Well,  ma,  don't  you  think  a  lot 
of  mistakes  are  made  filling  orders? 

Father:    You  are  getting  on  in  fine  style, 

Daisy.  If  you  keep  on  you'll  know  as  much  as 
your  teacher. 

Daisy:  I'd  know  as  much  now,  daddie,  if  1  had 
the  book  in  front  of  me,  like  she  has. 

Tommy:   I  think  mamma  is  an  awful  gossip. 

Ethel:  Oh,  Tommy!  how  can  you  say  such  a 
thing? 

Tommy:  Well,  she  is;  everything  I  do  she  imme- 
diately goes  and  tells  papa.     I  hate  gossip. 

Grandpa:   Yes,  it's  a  good  thine  for  a  boy  to 

travel,  Freddy.  It  develops  him.  If  he  has  any- 
thing in  him,  travel  will  bring  it  out. 

Freddy  (who  is  precocious) :  Yes,  I  discovered 
that  when  I  was  crossing  the  Channel. 

Visiting  her  grandmother  on  the   farm,  a 

little  girl  asked,  "Whose  pig  is  that?" 

^'That's  my  pig,"  said  the  grandfather,  proudly. 

**  And  whose  is  that  ? "  asked  the  girl,  pointing  to  a 
pig  in  a  neighboring  field. 

"Oh,  that's  Cyrus  West's  hog,"  explained  the  old 
man. 

"  Grandpa,"  remarked  the  child,  **  I  love  pigs,  but 
I  hate  hogs." 

A  fond  mother  impressed  upon  her  infant 

daughter  that  when  she  was  naughty  it  was  Satan 
who  made  her  so.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  there 
was  an  extra  disturbance  in  the  nursery,  with  much 
stamping  of  tiny  feet  and  derangement  of  the  furni- 
ture. "Elsie,"  cried  her  mother,  entering  the  room, 
"what  does  this  mean?"  And  a  small  voice  replied, 
"  Oh,  T  s'pose  it's  your  old  friend  Satan  again ! 
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Teacher  was  tiying  to  impress  upon  Bobby 
the  impossibility  of  adding  any  but  like  numbers. 
**  Suppose,  Bobby,"  she  said  by  way  of  illustration, 
•'  your  father  were  to  go  into  the  coimtry  and  pur- 
chase 10  horses,  20  mules,  15  cows,  25  hogs,  12 
sheep,  30  geese,  and  35  turkeys,  what  would  he 
have  ? "  "I  think,"  repfied  Bobby,  after  a  moment's 
sober  reflection,  "he'd  have  a  menagerie." 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  in  illustrating  the 

sin  of  love  of  money  drew  on  the  board  a  heart 
within  which  she  drew  a  large  gold  coin,  telling  the 
children  there  was  now  no  room  for  faith  or  hope  or 
any  Christian  virtues  in  that  heart.  Very  gravely 
the  little  eyes  studied  the  illustration.  The 
teacher,  pleased  to  have  so  aptly  taught  the  leading 
thought  of  the  lesson,  waited  a  moment  and  then 
called  on  someone  to  tell  her  the  meaning  of  the 
picture. 

Instantly  a  little  hand  went  up  and  a  timid  little 
voice  said:  **It  means  a  little  boy  has  swallowed  a 
nickel." 

A  minister  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 

board  for  a  time,  and  it  seemed  best  that  at  the 
table  in  the  public  dining-room  the  ''blessing"  should 
be  omitted.  Their  five-year-old  son  was  taken  by 
his  father  for  a  short  visit  to  friends  in  his  former 
parish.  The  boy  was  given  into  the  care  of  a  kind 
old  lady.  After  getting  him  ready  for  bed,  she  said : 
•*Come  now,  hadn't  you  better  say  your  prayers?" 
She  was  greatly  astonished  by  the  reply:  **Oh!  no; 
mamma  says  it's  not  necessary  now  that  we  are 
boarding."' 

Little  Sarah  has  a  way  of  reasoning  things 

out  that  would  do  credit  to  many  an  older  head,  and 
her  conclusions  are  often  as  picturesque  as  they  are 
surprising.  One  night  as  Mina  was  putting  her  to 
bed  she  told  her  a  story  about  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  and  lived  near  a  field  of  cowslips. 

'*  Do  you  know  what  a  cowslip  is? ".said  Mina. 

"Go's  I  do,"  said  Sarah.  "We've  got  one  out  in 
our  yard." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mina,  who  could  not 
remember  any  cowslips  in  the  yard. 

"Why!  don't  you  know,"  cried  the  three-year- 
old,  "that  little  cow  out  there — that's  a  cowslip!" 

Ethel:  Yes,  we  played  husband  and  wife.     I 

kissed  him  and  said  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  world,  and  he  said: 

"  Here's  forty  dollars,  go  and  buy  some  gloves." 

Tramp — I  uster  be  one  o'  de  four  hundred. 

Kind  Lady — You  did  ?  Tramp — Yes'm ;  I  wuz  No. 
399  ip  Sing  Sing. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"So  you  were  held  up  by  bandits?"  "Yes; 

and  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it.  They  simply  took 
my  money  without  detaining  me  long  enough  to 
give  me  a  start  as  a  magazine  writer  or  a  lecturer." — 
Washington  Star. 

Author — My  book,  sir,  will  be  in  existence 

long  after  you  are  forgotten.  Critic — Yes,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  likely  to  escape  the  wear  and  tear  of 
excessive  reading. — Boston  Eve.  Transcript. 

"Are  you  familiar  with  the  motives  of  Jig- 

ganini's  new  opera?"  "Yes;  he  needed  the  money." 
—Puck. 

Noodles — For  an  actress,  she  is  really  modest. 

isn't  she?  Twaddles — Oh.  really,  no  one  would 
dream  that  she  had  risen  from  being  a  New  ,York 
society  woma". — Harvard  Lampoon, 
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VI .  From  Fliegende  Bl6tU  r 


''let  MB  PRESENT  BAKON  £VrBFF/   "l  HAD  THE 

PLEASURE  OF  DANCING  WITH  YOU  LAST  SEASON. 
PERHAPS  YOU  RECOGNIZE  ME?"— i^ROM  FLIEGENDE 
BLATTER. 

WILUAM  C.  WHITNEY  M  A  MAtCOT 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  about  William 
C,  Whitney  and  one  of  his  negro  hostlers.  Mr. 
Whitney  had  noticed  that  each  time  he  visited 
his  stable  this  man  watched  every  move  he 
made,  and,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  man- 
aged to  keep  near  to  him  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  stable  till  he  left  it.  The  finan- 
cier was  greatly  puzzled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  negro,  and  one  day  he  called  him  aside. 

"Peter,"  he  said,  "why  do  you  follow  me 
around  and  watch  me  so  closely  every  time  I 
enter  the  stable?  You  must  have  some  good 
reason  for  your  actions.     What  is  it?" 

"Has  I  gotter  'splain,  sah?" 

"Certainly," 

"  Fs  powerful  afraid  dat  it'll  spoil  de  charm, 
sah." 

** Spoil  what  charm?     What  do  you  mean?'' 

"Well,  sah,  it's  dis  yere  way*  Ev'ry 
mawnin'  I  looks  up  de  entries  fo'  de  day*s 
races*  Den  I  names  things  in  de  stable  fo'  de 
hosses,  see.  De  wheels  of  de  kerriges;  de 
heads,  an'  de  tails,  an'  de  shoulders^  an'  de 
flanks  of  de  bosses;  de  harnesses^  whips — 
everything  in  de  stable's  done  getter  name  of 
one  of  the  bosses  dat '11  run  in  de  races  to-day, 
Fo  instance,  when  yo'  comes  in  you  walks 
'round  an*  'spec's  things,  an'  yo'  touches 
tilings.     Whatever  yo'   touch,   I   plays.     Dat 


Mr.  Whitney  laughed  heartily.  "Are  you 
lucky,  Peter?" 

"Lucky?  Why,  Mr.  Whitney,  dem  ban's  of 
yourn  knows  mo'  'bout  prophecy  dan  ole 
'Lijahhisself!" 


A  SMART  TAILOR 

One  day  three  tailors,  an  Englishman,  a 
Scotchman,  and  an  Irishman,  were  bragging 
about  w^hat  each  one  coidd  do  in  the  way  of 
making  clothes.     The  Englishman  said: 

"If  I  saw  a  man  walking  down  the  street  I 
could  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him/' 

The  Scotchman  thought  he  would  go  the 
EnRhshman  one  better,  so  he  said : 

"  If  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  going 
around  a  corner  I  could  make  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  him." 

The  Irishman  said : 

*'Shure^  if  Oi  could  only  sec  th'  corner  fb' 
in  on  wint  'round  I  could  make  a  suit  of  clothes 
fur  him." 
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O  p  e  n     ^      ^      ^ 

Talks      ^      WitK      ^ 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


All  queries  for  this  department  must  be 
short,  to  the  point,  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  reasonably  answered.  Queries 
not  conforming  to  the  above  rules  will  be 
ignored.  Correspondence  concerning  queries 
unanswered  by  the  department  will  be  gladly 
received. 


963.  Can  you  tell  me  who  published  a  ''Collec- 
tion of  Poems,"  by  Edward  Rowland  Sill,  and 
where  I  can  find  it? — Mrs.  H.  E.  Lasseter.  Tyler, 
Texas. 

[The  three  volumes  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill's 
poetry  entitled,  respectively,  The  Hermitage, 
Hermoine,  and  Poems,  are  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  are  to  be  had 
of  them.] 

964.  Please  inform  me  who  the  leadine  Atheist 
writers  are  of  the  present  age,  and  by  whom  are 
their  works  published? — H.  G.  Hiungley,  Freeman, 
Ont. 

[Among  the  leading  Atheistic  writers  of  the 
present  age  are  La  Mettrie,  Von  Hoi  bach, 
Fetirerbach,  and  Gustave  Floiu^ns.  Their 
works  are  published  by  continental  publishing 
houses.] 

965  Will  the  literary  editor  kindly  inform  me 
(1)  what  is  the  keynote  of  the  painter  Jean  Francois 
Millet's  work,  ana  (2)  whether  its  general  sad  tone 
has  any  reference  to  the  artist's  life? — L.  MA, 
New  York. 

[i.  The  struggle  of  man  with  nature.  2. 
Yes.  His  own  life  was  not  very  happy,  and 
his  feelings  were  often  portrayed  upon  his 
canvasses.] 

966.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  life  and  work  of  Henry 
Van  Dyke? — Alice  M.  Edwards,  Glidden,  Iowa. 

[The  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke  is  at  present 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
University.  He  was  bom  in  1852  in  German- 
town,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminary.  From  1882  to 
1899  he  was  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  He  holds  honorary 
degrees  from  several  universities.  His  work 
includes  the  following  books:  The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson,  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man. 
The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt,  The  Gospel  for 
a  World  of  Sin,  The  First  Christmas  Tree, 


Little  Rivers,  The  Builders  and  Other  Poems 
The  Lost  Word,  Ships  and  Havens,  and  The 
Ruling  Passion.] 


967.  Why  does  Easter,  which  no  less  than 
Christmas  is  the  anniversary  of  a  specific  event, 
vary  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  the  exact  date  of  Christ's 
alleged  resurrection  not  known?  None  of  my 
reference  books  enlighten  me  on  this  point. — R. 
Bicknell.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

[Easter  varies  from  year  to  year  because  it  is 
one  of  the  movable  feasts  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  proper  time  for  its  celebration 
has  caused  much  controversy.  In  deference 
to  ancient  custom,  ecclesiastical  authorities,  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  decided  to  adhere  to  the  method  of 
Easter's  determination  by  the  moon.  This  is 
not  the  actual  moon  in  the  heavens,  but  an 
imaginary  moon  whose  periods  are  so  contrived 
that  the  calendar  moon  always  follows  the  real 
new  moon  by  two  or  three  days.  Easter  Day 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  paschal  full 
moon,  t.e.,  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon 
or  next  after  the  21st  of  March  (the  beginning 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year) ;  and  if  the  full  moon 
happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  Day  is  the 
Sunday  following.] 


968.  Please  give  in  your  next  issue  of  Current 
Literature  some  information  concerning  the  Cecil 
Rhodes  scholarship  in  Oxford  University.  To 
whom  may  I  write  for  full  information? — W.  A.  B., 
Ardmore,  I.  T. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  at  present  print 
anything  further  concerning  these  scholarships. 
Advise  you  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England.] 


969.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
correspondence  column  where  I  can  secure  a  copy  of 
the  parody  on  Poe's  Raven,  composed,  I  think, 
by  a  student  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ? — Con- 
stant Reader,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

[There  have  been  many  parodies  of  Poe's 
Raven,  and  unless  the  querist  can  better 
designate  the  particular  travesty  which  he  has 
in  mind,  the  editor  will  be  unable  to  help  him. 


ANSWERS    FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

925.     The  poem  There  Is  No  Death  may  be  found 
in  a  collection  of  poems  by  J.  L.  McCreery,  entitled 


Lnese  are  incorrect  ana  generally  inienor  to  ine 
original  lines.  The  quotations  given  by  Mr. 
Bingley  and  printed  in  Current  Literature  for 
January  are  not  from  Mr.  McCreery's  poem.  If 
you  wish  a  copy  of  There  Is  No  Death  I  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  one. — Henry  H.  Fuller,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

[Daniel  M.  Hammack,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  sent  us  the  poem,  There  Is  No  Death,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  querist.] 

THERE  IS  NO  DEATH! 

There  is  no  death!  the  stars  go  down  to  rise  upon 

snmc  other  shore^ 
And  bright  in  Hoaven*s  jeweled  crown ^  they  shine 

ioTcvcr  more 
There  is  no  death!  the  forest  leaves  con\"ort  to  life 

the  viewless  air; 
The  rocks  disorganize  to  feed  the  hungry  moss  they 

bear, 
There  is  no  death  I  the  dust  we  tread  shall  change 

beneath  the  summer  showers 
To  g^ildcn  fjrain  or  mellow  fruit|  or  rainhow-tinted 

flowers 
There  is  no  death!  the  leaves  may  fall,  the  flowers 

may  fade  and  pass  away; 
They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours  the  warm, 

sweet  breath  of  May 
There  is  no  death!  the  choicest  gifts  that  Heaven 

hath  kindly  lent  to  earth 
Are  ever  first  to  seek  again  the  count r>'  ni  their 

birth 
And  all  things  that  for  growth  or  joy  are  worthy  of 

our  love  or  care, 
Whose  loss  has  left  us  desolate,  are  safe/v  garnered 

there 
Thous^h  life  becomes  a  desert  waste,  we  know  its 

fairest  J  sweetest  flowers, 
Transplanted     into      Paradise,      adorn      immortal 

bowerSr 
The  voice  of  bird-like  melody  that  we  have  missed 

and  moumed  so  lonjr, 
Nosv  mingles  with  the  angel  choir  in  everlasting  son^, 
There  is  no  death!  although  we  grieve  when  beauti- 
ful, familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to   love  are  toni  from  our 

embracing  arms: 
Although   with   bowed   and   breaking   heart,   with 

sable  garb  and  silent  Iread, 
We  bear  their  silent  dust  to  rest  and  say  that  they 

are  dead. 
They  are  not  dead  I  they  have  but  passed  beyond 

the  mists  that  blind  us  here. 
Into  the  new  and  larger  life  of  that  serener  sphere 
They  have  but  dropped  their  robe  of  clay  to  put 

their  shining  raiment  on; 
They  have  not  wandered  far  away;  they  are  not 

lost  nor  gone. 
Thou^rh  disenthralled  and  glorified,  they  stU!   are 

here  and  love  us  yet: 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind,  they  never  can 

forget; 
And  sometimes  when  our  hearts  grow  faint  amid 

temptations  fierce  and  deep 
Or  when  the  wildly  raj^iug  waves  of  grief  or  passion 

sweeps 


lortea  ana  calm; 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen,  their  dear  immor- 
tal spirits  tread — 

For  all  the  boundless  universe  is  Life:  there  are  no 
dead.  

940.  The  first  quotation  is  in  Diyden's  poem 
Alexander's  Feast,  an  Ode  in  Horor  of  St  Cectlia's 
Day.  It  is  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem.  The 
third  quotation  desired  has  been  creoited  to  the 
wrong  author.  Instead  of  having  been  written  by 
Hood,  it  was  written  bv  Winthrop  Macworth  Praed. 
an  English  poet,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  It  is  from  the  poem  I  Hemember,  I 
Remember.  Hood  also  wrote  a  poem  by  that 
name,  but  this  quotation  is  Praed's  — T.  F.  V^en- 
tinc.  Clay  Center^  Kansas. 


q4S.  In  response  for  a  desire  of  a  copy  of 
"  Hoch  der  Kaiser,"  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  poem. — 
N.  Cory  ells,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

*'HOCH    DER    KAISER." 
Der  Kaiser  of  dis  Fatherland 
Und  Gott  on  high  all  dings  command 
Ve  two — ach!     Don't  you  understand^ 

Myself— und  Gott, 

Vile  some  men  sing  der  P^wer  divine* 
Mein  soldiers  s^iog  "Der  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
Und  drink  der  health  in  a  Rheinish  wine 
Of  Me— und  Gott. 

Derc's  France,  she  swaggerers  all  around t 
She  a\isgeEpieldt, 

To  much  we  think  she  don't  aniount; 
Myself^und  Gott! 

She  vill  not  dare  to  fight  again, 
But  if  she  shouldt,  I'll  show  her  blain 
Dot  Elsass  (und  in  French  Lorraine) 
Are  mein — by  Gott. 

Dcre's  grandma  dinks  she  is  nicht  small  l»eer, 
Midt  Boers  und  such  she  interferes; 
She'll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere 
But  me — und  Gott  I 

She  dinks,  good  frau,  from  ships  she's  got 
Und  soldiers  mtdt  der  scarlet  goat, 
Ach  I  We  could  knock  them  E  touf  1  Like  ihaf, 
Myself— midt  Gott  I 

In  dimes  of  peace  brebare  for  w^ars, 
I  bear  the  spear  and  helm  of  Mars, 
Und  care  not  for  dem  thousand  Ciars, 
Myself—midt  Gottl 

Tn  fact,  I  humor  efry  whim. 
With  aspect  dark  and  usage  grim; 
Gott  pulls  mit  Me,  und  I  mit  Him, 
Myself — und  Gottl 

[A  copy  of  this  poem  has  also  been  sent  in  by 
Margaret  G.  EUiman,  New  York,  The  Editor 
presents  his  compliments  and  thanks  to  both 
contributors.] 
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PIANOS 

BAVB  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS 

and  are  receiving  more  faTorable  oommeata 
to-dkj  from  an  arditic  ata&dpofait  IhaB  all 
atber  makea  combined. 

WE 

CKeJlenge 
Comparisons* 

Bj  our  easj  payment  plan,  ererj  f amilj 
in  moderate  drcumstances  can  own  a  V08C 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in- 
atroments  in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  jour  house  free  of  ezpenae.  Yon  can 
deal  with  na  at  a  diatant  point  the  same  aa 
in  Boston.  Send  for  catalogae  and  fall 
Information. 

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

I«0  Boylstoa  StoMl.  *  -  * 
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MENNEN3 


Powder 


DELICHTFULAFHR  BATHING,  A  LUXURY  AFTERSHAVMC 

Beautifies  and  Preaervea  the  Compleilon. 

ApMldTemlUfftirPRinaTBBAT.rHAPTNOnidBnNBDRtr.udAll 
of  th«  ikln.  Par  0or«,  hlUleiwd  and  pvraplrinc  r<Mt  It  bM  no  .quftl.  Rmdovo 


of  ponplntlon.    Qtt  MENNeN*S  (th«  orlftaftl).  A  HuU  higher  la  prtoo.  fwrham, 
tfau  wortblM*  rakotltatM,  but  thora  !■  a  rMAon  for  II.  8ol<]  nttywhm,  or  aftUod  Ih 
S6«wat«.    AvQtoa«iiMrcLiinT*nnM.    (HaaplofNo). 
OERflARD  MBinrBW  00..  KwwtA,  W.J. 
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WITH 


UNEQUALLED 
IN 

Parity  and  Flavor. 
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ED.PINAtID 

EAU  DE  aiiiNlNE 


ED.  PINAUD*S  Eau  de  Quinine  Is  the 

best  Hair  Restorative  known,  [I  preserves 
the  hair  from  parasitic  attsicks,  tones  up  the 
hair  bulbs,  cleanses  the  scalp  and  positively 
removes  dandruffs 

EEI.  PINAVD'SFau  de  Quinine  fs  also 
a  most  excellent  hair  dressings.  The  sweet 
and  refined  odor  which  it  leaves  [n  the  hair 
makes  it  a  toilet  luxury. 

,St,Ui  Everywhere. 

4oz.  bottles.  50o.  Sox.  bottlos,  St.OO 
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rOPENING  THE  ^MMER  HOME    is  a  dirtyTbb;' but  vou  caiT^l 

'   H^*i?irPi'l5J.*.^*'***i.°"*  "'^'■•''"i  your  hands  if  vou  car?5  7 
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safeguard  m^the  MMfirr^fabsence:  A  gentle  means  to*a  desirable  "nd 
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Tartarlithine 

has  cured  ffbMfnafi'  cases  nf 
Rh<?umatism  wlu-re  ^itln  r  treat- 
ment, extending'  i>vur  I^jnj^  [(cn- 
ods,  ha<^  failed.  It  acts  iimrnptly, 
an^l  dfX'?;  iit^t  ii[i'c-i  llit?  .stomach. 

Fr^itwibwd  find  ^Kdlarjfii  ^^^  xUm 

AsK  yoar  Doctor  about  it 
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lot  incsc  gooQS  vne  usimi  Tiuiruaa  taw  across  ine 
continent  is  prohibitivi%  as  it  costs  almost  twice  as 
much  to  send  boxed  gQf.>d5  frotii  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  as  from  New  York  to  London,  and  thence 
by  steamer  direct  to  Puecl  Sound  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Straits,  ilong  Rrmg  and  Yokohama." 

NcverthelcS!^,  the  Pacifjc  trade  is  |;rowing  fast. 
During  the  past  year  all  the  customs  districts  of  the 
United  States  shuwcd  decline  of  exports  of  grain 
and  grain  prod uc Is  except  the  Pacific  coast  ports. 
The  shiptnentjs  from  Puget  Soimd  increased  forty- 
fi%'c  per  cent*  Caiiada's  rivalry  with  the  United 
States  in  this  line  is  dtrscrihed  by  the  writer  above 

rkted  as  "one  shadow  in  this  bright  light  of  future 
erican    supremacy  on  the  Pacific,  " 


At  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
ilANCHURiA      months    the    impression    seemed 

stili  to  prevail  in  England  that 
nothing  short  of  force — sitfficient  diplomatic 
pressure  by  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Attierica 
— ^would  prevent  the  taking  of  Manchuria  by 
Russia*  in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  This, 
notwithstanding  reports  from  St.  Petersburg 
of  disclaimers  by  Russia  that  she  had  any 
intention  of  seeking  exclusive  privileges  or 
departing  from  her  previous  assurances  respect- 
ing Manchtiria.  Russia  might  not  urge  de- 
mands for  the  present,  but  the  complete  Russi- 
fication  of  Manchuria  could  be  only  a  question 
of  time. 

The  basis  of  Russian  policy  is  well  understood  to 
be  the  determination  to  acqmre  dominating  points 
for  territorial  expansion  on  the  Levant  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  the  West,  and  on  the  Japan  and 
China  seas,  in  the  East.  Her  aim  has  long  been 
to  dominate  China  at  and  from  Peking.  The  timely 
assistance  rendered  to  China  in  1895  gave  her  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive*  branch  railways 
through  Manchuria,  and  practical  control  of  the 
three  war  harbors  of  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan  ard 
Kiaochau.  France  and  Germany  are  supporters 
of  Russia  in  China,  They  have  more  to  gain  in 
the  East  through  Russia  than  through  any  other 
power.  Germany's  ''sphere  of  influence"  is  in  and 
about  Kiaochau.  That  of  France  is  in  Southern 
China.  That  of  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  in  Central 
China*  Should  Rxissia  succeed  in  getting  full  con- 
trol of  Manchuria,  'the  next  stage  will  be  the 
Russian  domination  of  Mongolia,  and,  unless 
arrested  by  Great  Britain,  of  Tibet  also;  and  should 
this  come  to  pass,  nothing  can  save  Northwestern 
China  down  to  the  Yangtse  basin/'  Russia  got 
leave  to  build  her  Manchurian  railway  as  a  return 
for  good  oflices  in  preventing  Japan  from  reaping 
the  Full  reward  of  her  victory  over  China.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  three  years  ago, 
she  fully  occupied  Manchuria,  ostensibly  to  protect 
the  workmen  on  her  railway.  At  the  close  of  the 
outbreak  she  signed  an  agreement  to  withdraw 
from  the  province  within  a  year  and  a  half  and  so 
restore  it  to  its  place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  This  agreement  is  regarded  as  the 
coTifte^juence  of  America's  demand  for  the  *'open 
door/    and  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty ♦     It  was 


Kussian  evacuauon  i>r 

A  few  w€?eks  later  i  f  iiitici 

wa s  more  fie ti tious  t h .. . ,  ...*.,  ,»,..,  l,  , « .  , v , . ,-.m aht 
decided  to  remain  in  Manchuria  to  ''^ard'  h< 
railway  and  other  interests  that  she  bad  bee 
rapidly  developing.  Nothing  has  more  stifel 
shown  Russians  purpose  than  the  building  of  tl 
superb  seaport  town  of  Dalny,  close  to  Port  Arthn 
as  an  altemati%'c  port  to  Vladivostok  +  wKilIi  h  i 
far  north  as  to  be  ice-bound  a  loiig  portion  ot  U 
year. 

From  Pekingf,  on  April  33,  came  ihc  surpnwi 
announcement  that  Russia  had  virtually  dcrattudi 
of  China  the  cession  of  the  sovereign  I  v  uf  Mancbtiri 
The  demands,  as  presented  to  the  Chinese  Foreij 
Ofiice  by  the  Russian  Charge  d*Affiiirs,  are  gtvcn  j 
follows:  "Firsts  no  more  Manchurian  jXTrts  1 
towns  are  to  be  opened;  second,  no  more  fofci^ 
consuls  to  be  admitted  to  Manchuria;  third,  1 
foretppners,  e^tcept  Russians,  to  he  employed  in  tl 
pubhc  service  of  Manchuria;  fourth,  the  prcisa 
status  of  the  administration  of  Manchuria  to  rettia 
unchanged;  fifth,  the  customs  receipts  at 
of  Newchwang  are  to  be  given  to  the  Russi 
Bank;  sixth,  a  sanitary  commission  is  to  be  o 
under  Russian  control;  seventh,  Russia  is 
to  attach  the  telegraph  wres  and  poles  of  all 
tines  in  Manchuria;  and,  eighth,  no  territory 
Manchuria  is  to  be  alienated  to  any  other  po^'tT 

In  view  of  existing  treaties,  such  action  laid 
necessity  of  protect  upon  Great  Britain,  Japim 
the  United  States.     Japanese  warships  were  imi 
diately  ordered  to  the   Manchurian   coast,     Q 
Britain  and  the   United  States  at  once  in 
official  inquiries.     It  was  announced  from 
on  April  37  that  the  Chinese  government 
to  St.  Petersburg  a  formal  refiisal  of  the  d 
The  Russian  eovemment  respond ed  with  a 
of  having  macie  the  first  three  and  the  sevctiCE 
the  demands   as   above    given.     On    April  3q 
State  department  at  Washington  receive^:'  -  ^  ' 
from  Ambassador  McComaick  at  St.  P^ 
the   effect  that  the  Russian  Foreign  M 
assured  him  that  the  published  reports  of  t! 
posed    convention    between     Rusda     and 
relating  to  Manchnria  were  absolutely  ir»' 
that   there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
Russia  demanded  that  China  shall  refuse  the 
of  other  powers  for  treaty  ports  and  coo: 
Manchuria.     He  had  been  assured  th    *  ^'-     !? 
government    had  no    intention    to 
countries  from  advantages  now  e^ 
churia;  that  the  United  States  ir\\ 
nothing  would  be  done  to  close  doon  ^ 
that  American  commerce  and  American  eapi 
what  Russia  most  desires  to  attract       It  is 
stood  also  that  similar  assurances  were 
Secretary    Hay    from    the    Russian    mu' 
Similar  announcements  were  made  in  the 
House    of    Commons,     The    world    had 
official  denials  and  looked  wit^  ^*  t.  ..  .t 
"curious  situation/*  Russia  d^ 
demands  upon  China,   vet  th*.  no; 

tinning  to  talk  about  the  p^oj^ 
tions     Among  the  conjectures  r. 
Manchurian   puzzle"  was  that  Chini*   niigb.' 
misrepresented  the  Russian   demands  m 
stir  the  powers  to  oppose,  and  iorot  discL 
Russia.     The  Russian  claim  appearing  in 
patches  was  that  "the  only  conditions  f< 
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are  those  necessary  for  the  i)rotccti-n  of  Russian 
interests." 

Respecting  Russia's  denials  the  New  York 
Tribune  remarked  that  "there  must  be  some  regret 
that  Russia,  so  conspicuously  above  all  other  powers, 
should  so  often  be  the  victim  of  misrepresentation 
and  groundless  suspicion.  China  ccrtamly  seemed 
to  impute  to  Russia  the  intentions  which  the  latter 
now  repudiates,  and  four  or  five  other  powers 
appeared  unhesitatingly  to  credit  the  report.  We 
know  of  no  other  power  that  has  thus  suffered. 
Nor  is  the  present  case  the  only  one.  Again  and 
again  in  recent  years  Russia  has  been  charged  with 
sinister  designs  upon  Manchuria  and  other  regions, 
which  she  subsequently  appeared  not  to  have 
cherished;  or  which,  at  any  rate,  she  disclaimed  after 
vigorous  protests  had  been  made.  .  .  .  Apparently, 
the  world  has  got  into  the  habit  of  thinkmg  evil  of 
Russia,  and  thus  is  ready  at  any  time  to  credit  any 
wicked  report  concerning  her.  It  is  too  bad.  But 
Russia,  strong  in  her  consciousness  of  right,  can 
doubtless  endure  it  with  equanimity.  She  can 
certainly  put  her  foes  to  shame  and  bring  confusion 
upon  the  authors  of  these  malevolent  reports  by 
demonstrating  her  good  faith  in  deeds  as  well  as  ir 
w^ords." 

Perhap^  the  common  belief  about  Russia  has  been 
no  more  bluntly  stated  than  by  the  joint  expression 
in  Boston  recently  of  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  and 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  in  an  interview  between  them 
arranged  and  reported  (in  The  Boston  Transcript) 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Barrymore:  "The  Slav  wotild  never 
abandon  Manchuria;  the  Russian  railway  stations  in 
Manchuria  were  Russian  forts;  the  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers  were  already  dating  their  Manchurian 
dispatches  from  'Russian  China*;  absolutely  no 
reliance  could  ever  be  placed  upon  the  assertions  or 
denials  of  Russian  officials — the  Slav  was  an 
Or  ental;  he  lied  with  exquisite  finesse.'* 

Only  the  United  States  favors  the  payment 


of  the  Chinese  War  indemnity  in  silver  at  the 
rate  prevailing  when  the  protocol  was  made. 
All  the  other  powers  are  insisting  upon  pay- 
ment in  gold,  or  in  silver  at  the  greatly  depre- 
ciated rate  to  which  it  has  fallen  since  the 
indemnity  was  imposed.  The  United  States 
authorities  claim  to  be  acting  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  understanding  at 
the  time. 


The  total  number  of  miles  now 
RAILWAYS       open    for    traflfic    in    the    entire 

worid  is  estimated  at  about  half 
a  million,  of  which  over  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  are  in  North  America,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  are  in  Europe, 
something  less  than  forty  thousand  are  in 
Asia,  about  thirty  thousand  are  in  South 
America,  about  sixteen  thousand  are  in  Africa, 
and  something  over  fifteen  thousand  are  in 
Australasia.  In  the  list  of  nations  the  United 
States  comes  first,  having  199,378  miles  of  rail- 
way (Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1902),  other  nations  coming  in  the 
following  order:  Russia,  German  Empire, 
France,  India,  Austria- Hungary,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  Canada.  British  Australasia, 
Argentina,  Italy,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Spain. 

The  completion  of  the  great  Russian  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad,  by  which,  with  but  the  sin- 
gle break  at  Lake  Baikal  where  steamers  con- 
vey the  trains  from  shore  to  shore,  there  is  an 
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uninterrupted  run  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Vladivostok,  was  announced  in  the  fall  of  1901. 
Russia  is  already  at  work  with  branch  line  pro- 
jections from  the  Trans-Siberian  road  south- 
ward. In  Manchuria  and  China  proper  the 
fever  of  railway  building  is  beginning  to  have 
a  high  run.  By  the  North  China  road  one  may 
to-day  start  from  Peking  and  go  by  way  of 
Tientsin  to  Kaiping  and  thence  beyond  Shan- 
haikuan  toward  Manchuria.  The  Pehan  (Bel- 
gian) road  runs  from  Peking  to  Hankau.  A 
portion  of  the  German  Shantung  line  is  now  in 
operation.  British  railway  enterprise  in  China 
is  now  on  the  point  of  rapid  development  and 
much  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  next  few  years 
if  peace  continues.  Central  and  Southern 
China  are  destined  to  have  great  railway  sys- 
tems at  no  distant  day.  In  India,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  above  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  is  owned  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Indian  government.  Railways 
in  both  India  and  Burma  are  very  profitable. 
The  rivalry  of  the  British  in  Burma  and  the 
French  in  Indo-China  makes  it  certain  that  ere 
long  railway  connections  will  develop  be- 
tween those  countries  and  Southern  China  to  a 
degree  warranted  by  the  commercial  possi- 
bilities; **in  the  entire  field  of  Chinese  trade 
the  region  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  China 
holds  an  important  position." 

A  railway  undertaking  is  in  operation  between 
Mandaloy,  the  former  capital  of  Upper  Burma, 
and  the  Kunlon  Ferry,  on  the  Salween  River,  a 
distance  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
purpose  being  to  extend  it  to  Talifu  and  beyond. 
**This  railway,"  says  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colqtuioun 
"  though  costlv  (on  account  of  natural  obstacles), 
will  be  useful.  Yunnan  will  ultimately  be  served 
from  three  different  quarters — from  Burma  on  the 
southwest,  Tongking  and  Hongkong  on  the  south- 
east, and  the  Upper  Yangtse  in  the  north,  and  thus 
wiU  great  Britain  seek  to  "hold  her  own"  in  China. 

The  railway  features  of  Russian  expansion 
in  Western  Asia  are  of  very  great  interest  and 
importance.  In  1554,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  the  Russians  gained  a  foothold  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  by  the  conquest  of  the  Czarate 
of  Astrakhan  and  of  the  lower  Volga.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  Peter  the  Great  waged 
war  on  Persia,  and  the  policy  was  begun  which, 
since  the  treaty  of  1828,  has  brought  that 
country  almost  entirely  under  Russian  influ- 
ence. In  1 84 1,  Persia  ceded  to  Russia  the 
Caspian  port  near  Astrabad;  in  1881  she  ceded 
Askabad;  and  in  1885  Russia  obtained  also 
Serakhs — three  points  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance. To-day,  Russia's  influence  is  firmly 
established  over  Northern  and  Eastern  Persia 
by  means  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  and  its 


extension  from  Merv  (of  which  Russia  took 
possession  in  1884)  to  Kushk.  At  the  latter 
place  Russians  are  within  seventy  miles  of 
Herat. 

"It  is  in  the  logic  of  facts,"  says  General  So- 
bolev,  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Depajrtment  at  St. 
Petersburg,  "that  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  natural 
txmndary  of  India,  should  shortly  form  the  frontier 
of  Russia,  and  that  the  province  of  Herat  [in  the 
"buffer  state"  of  Afghanistan]  should  fall  into 
Russia's  hands."  Should  that  come,  the  world 
looks  to  see  *'the  struggle  for  India"  between 
Russia  and  England  to  begin  in  awful  earnest. 

In  Southern  Persia  England  is  still  far  ahead 
of  Russia,  owing  to  her  supremacy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  in  India;  but  Persia  has  agreed 
to  the  building  of  Russian  railroads  passing 
southward  to  the  Gulf.  A  projected  line  would 
run  from  Tiflis  via  Teheran  to  Bandar  Abba^. 

"Russia,"  says  H.  VamWry,  "is  determined  to 
get  sole  possession  of  tottering  Persia,  and  to  suffer 
no  rivals  in  the  field — that  is,  neither  England 
nor  Germany."  But  Great  Britain  is  also  "de- 
termined"— at  least  many  Englishmen  are.  "The 
public,"  says  The  London  Times,  "ought  to  take 
the  trouble  to  master  the  issues  iftvolved,  and  to 
know  why  the  govemement  of  India  is  so  strongly 
opposed  to  allowing  Russia  to  get  a  footing  on  the 

Gulf  at  Bandar  Abbas  or  Chahbar If 

Russia  wants  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is 
not  for  commercial  reasons,  but  for  political  and 
strategical  purposes." 

Russia  "long  ago  marked  the  decaying  Turk- 
ish Empire  for  her  own."  With  the  movement 
for  German  territorial  expansion,  consequent 
upon  the  enormous  increase  of  the  German 
population,  the  Kaiser  has  looked  upon  Asia 
Minor  as  a  good  field  for  colonization.  "  Rail- 
way concessions  are  intended  as  a  peaceful  and 
gradual  means  of  transferring  the  ownership 
of  Asia  Minor  from  Turkey  to  Germany  and 
Russia."  In  the  case  of  Germany  these  rail- 
way projects  are  said  to  be  genuine  commer- 
cial enterprises ;  in  the  case  of  Russia  they  are 
described  as  political.  To  what  extent,  if  to 
any,  there  is  an  understanding  between  Russia 
and  Germany  respecting  operations  in  Asia 
Minor  is  very  problematical ;  but  Germany  ap- 
pears to  be  the  chief  winner  to-day  in  those 
domains  of  the  Sultan.  The  Kaiser  was  a  good 
friend  to  the  Sultan  during  the  war  with  Greece 
and  during  the  cruelties  against  the  Armenians, 
and — verily,  he  has  his  reward.  Germans 
throng  Constantinople;  Germans  have  helped 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Turkish  troops; 
German  colonists  **have  produced  veritable 
oases  in  the  deserts  of  Syria";  and  the  grateful 
Turk  has  given  large  railway  concessions  to  the 
German   government. 

The  so-called  "German  Anatolia  Railway  Com- 
pany" obtained  its  original  concession  in  January; 
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1900.  The  company  ag^ed  to  have  in  operation 
within  eight  years  a  standard-gauge  road  from 
Konieh  to  Btisra  (the  ancient  Bussorah)  by  way  of 
Bagdad  (see  map) .  The  company,  meanwhile,  holds 
the  line  from  Haider- Pasha  (on  the  Bosphorus 
opposite  Constantinople)  to  Angora  and  Konieh. 
Germany  is  also  to  build  an  eighty-mile  extension 
from  Busra  to  deep  water  on  the  Persian  Gulf  at 
Kowcit.  Various  short-distance  branches  are 
also  projected.  The  ambitious  eye  of  Germany 
sees  fine  visions  of  a  German  Empire  reaching, 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Euxine  and  JEgeaxi, 
with  its  influence  dominant  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and,  of  course,  with  a  mighty  devel- 
opment of  German  trade  with  China  and  the  Far 
East." 

By  all  this,  the  interests  of  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  affected.  French  capitalists  have 
been  virtually  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 
great  Anatolia  railway,  and  France  is  acquiescent. 
Great  Britain  likes  the  situation.  **A11  roads 
which  lead  to  the  East,"  says  The  London  Graphic, 
*'are  primarily  built  to  serve  British  interests." 
Britain  likes  the  situation,  but  declines  to  invest 
in  the  German  road.  Tne  Balfour  govenment 
has  had  enough,  at  present,  of  anything  that  savors 
of  an  alliance  with  Germany,  and  nnds  it  inadvisable 
to  guarantee  British  capital  for  the  Bagdad  railway. 
And  public  opinion  in  England  is  agamst  "pulling 
more  German  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  But, 
says  The  London  Graphic,  all  roads  which  lead 
to  the  East  are  primarily  helpful  to  British  in- 
terests. Political  conditions  will  become  more 
stable  in  Asiatic  Turkey^  and  Ens^land  will  be 
freed  from  some  responsibility  and  anxiety.  A 
more  rapid  mail  route  will  be  provided  to  India 
than  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea. 
There  is  a  British  project  to  make  rail  connections 
between  India  and  the  (jerman  road  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus  there  will  be  a  (jerman- 
British  railroad  extending  in  an  imbroken  line 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  China  Sea.  Rus- 
sia's acquiescence  in  the  German  road  to  Busra  is 
described  as  *'more  obscure."  She  has  no  desire 
to  see  England  and  Germany  co-operating  to  shut 
her  away  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  One  effect  of  the  Turkish  concessions  to 
Germany  has  been  an  increased  activitv  of  Russia 
in  Persia.  There  have  been  rumors  ot  compensa- 
tions and  of  Germany's  "benevolent  neutrality" 
having  been  secured  in  Persia  as  it  was  secured  in 
Manchuria.  Russia  is  anxious  to  secure  a  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  before  the  German  railway  and 
any  extension  eastward  shall  cut  her  off  from  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  And,  as  before  stated,  Persia  has 
agreed  to  the  building  of  a  Russian  road  to  the 
Gulf. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caucasian  line  from  Tiflis 
has  been  carried  to  Julfa  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
It  is  to  be  extended  to  Teheran.  At  present  the 
only  Russian  railway  actually  in  Persia  is  a  branch 
from  the  Trans-Caspian  line  (near  Askabad)  to 
Meshed,  in  Khorassan,  not  far  from  the  north- 
western comer  of  Afghanistan.  From  Teheran 
southward  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  via 
the  Karun  river,  there  is  a  British  concession  for  a 
road,  with  a  branch  running  to  Ispahan.  In 
Eastern  Persia  a  Russian  road  has  been  projected 
to  counteract  one  which  the  British  are  building 
from  India  through  Northern  Beluchistan  to 
Seistan    on    the    Persian   frontier,    some  250  miles 


south  of  Herat.  The  Russians  are  also  building  a 
road  from  Tashkend  to  connect  the  Central  Asiatic 
line  with  the  Russian  system  at  Orenbure.  The 
existing  line  from  Krasnovodsk  to  Askabad,  Merv, 
and  Andijan,  with  branch  lines  to  Kushk  and 
Tashkend,  will  be  brought  by  it  into  direct  con- 
nection with  the  network  of  the  Russian  Euro- 
pean railways.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  transport 
Russian  troops  to  the  heart  of  Central  Asia  without 
having  to  cross  the  Caspian   Sea.     A  road  is  in 

Srocess  of  construction  to  connect  Damascus  with 
[ecca.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  lines, 
either  existing  or  projected,  in  Asia,  but  those 
referred  to  are  of  chief  importance. 


The  "region  dolorous"  of  South- 
^"^JwlOt[Llo'*"  eastern  Europe  still  causes  the 

nations  to  look  *'  with  shuddering 
horror,  pale  and  eyes  aghast."  The  saving 
feature  of  the  grave  situation  in  the  Balkans  is 
still  the  co-operation  of  Russia  and  Austria  in 
the  effort  to  mediate '  between  the  Turkish 
Porte  and  Macedonia,  and  to  keep  back  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  ready  to  fire  the  whole  coun- 
try with  **the  sulphurous  gleams  of  war." 
Barbaric  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Christians 
of  Macedonia  by  Turkish  soldiers  have  been 
described  in  plain  terms  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  the  writer  quoting 
for  his  authorities  M.  Westman.of  Philippopolis, 
and  Mme.  Bakhmetieff  of  Sofia.  The  acciu-acy 
of  the  representations  having  been  called  in 
question  in  the  London  Spectator  of  April  4,  by 
an  American  missionary  stationed  at  Salonica, 
Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  issue  of  the  same  journal  for 
April  18,  made  a  reply  to  the  charge  of  inac- 
curacy, reaffirming  the  truthfulness  of  his  awful 
narrative  and  challenging  his  critic  (Rev.  E.  B. 
Haskell)  to  disprove  his  statements.  Insurgent 
outbreaks  and  conflicts  with  Turkish  soldiery 
are  frequent  in  various  places — the  threatening 
prelude  to  those  fiery  deluges  which  devastate 
whole  provinces.  There  have  been  reports 
that  the  general  Macedonian  insurrection  is 
finally  given  up  for  this  year,  but  the  country 
is  a  powder  magazine  in  which  torches  are 
alight  and  shaken. 

The  Sultan  has  been  having  much  trouble  with 
his  Albanian  subjects  who  broke  out  into  revolt 
against  the  reform  scheme  of  the  Powers  (to  which 
the  Sultan  had  agreed)  for  Macedonia.  Austria 
mobilized  troops  to  assist  in  a  proposed  forcible 
suppression  of  the  Albanians,  should  that  become 
necessary.  It  was  reported  that  the  Mohammedan 
populations  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  be- 
stirring themselves  to  assist  the  Albanians  in  such 
an  event.  The  massing  of  Turkish  troops  on  the 
Servian  frontier  was  greatly  exciting  the  subjects 
of  King  Alexander.  At  this  point,  a  Turkish  peace 
commission  met  the  Albanian  leaders  at  Prishtina 
and  sought  to  convince  them  that  the  proposed 
reforms  in  Macedonia  would  in  no  way  injure  their 
rights  and  liberties,  but  the  chieftains  proved  in- 
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tractable  and  named  conditions  which  the  Sultan 
would  not  grant.  "Suppress  the  insurrection  in 
Albania!"  demanded  the  Powers.  "Grant  us  our 
conditions!"  demanded  the  Albanians.  Between 
the  two,  Abdul  Hamid  could  only  hurry  preparations 
for  forcible  measures — which,  however,  no  one 
really  expected  him  to  adopt,  for  does  not  the  world 
know  that  he  greatly  relies  upon  the  Albanians  to 
help  him  in  possible  extremities?  What  next  in 
Albania  ?  was  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month.  The  situation  was  said  to  produce 
a  state  of  terror  in  Constantinople,  rivaling  even 
that  in  the  Macedonian  "storm  center"  vilayet  of 
Monastir. 

At  Salonica  and  other  parts  of  Macedonia,  san- 
gjiinaiy  conflicts  continue  to  occur.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Bank  at  Salonica  by  Bulgarian 
bombs  and  the  terrorizing  of  the  city,  followed  by 
the  attempt  to  dynamite  the  railway  leading  into 
the  city,  appears  to  have  nearly  precipitated  a 
Ttirko-Bulgarian  break  which  would  have  necessi- 
tated foreign  intervention  and — all  the  rest. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  late  has  been  the 
shooting  of  M.  Stcherbina,  Russian  Consul  at 
Mitrovitza,  by  an  Albanian  sentinel,  for  which  act 
Russia  will  require  of  Turkey  a  heavy  indemnity. 

The  Balkan  situation  is  the  alleged  reason  for  a 
notable  coup  cTetat  executed  by  King  Alexander  of 
Servia,  early  in  April.  He  issued  two  proclamations, 
the  first  decreeing  a  suspension  of  the  constitution 
adopted  April  19,  1901,  repealing  objectionable 
laws  passed  thereunder,  retiring  the  Senators  and 
the  Councilors  of  State,  dissolving  the  Skupshtina, 
and  re-enacting[  the  laws  as  they  existed  previous 
to  the  constitution  of  1901.  The  second  proclama- 
tion restored  the  constitution  to  its  former  validity. 


The  story  of  the  world's  com- 
^"mmeiice^^  merce,  though  not.  to  most  per- 
sons, "as  fascinating  asromance,'* 
has  its  interesting  phases.  The  Treasury 
Bureau  of  Statistics  presents  figures  showing 
the  commerce  of  every  country  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  possible,  extending  back  in  some  cases 
only  a  decade  or  two  and  in  others  a  full  cen- 
tury. In  Europe  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  countries  show  larger  imports  than  exports. 
In  America,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  younger 
countries,  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  save 
in  a  few  instances  in  which  the  country  is  so 
extremely  young  that  it  has  not  developed  its 
producing  powers.  In  the  Orient  some  coun- 
tries, notably  India,  export  more  than  they 
import,  while  in  other  cases,  notably  China 
and  Japan,  the  imports  exceed  the  exports. 

We  present  the  following  fibres  for  some  of  the 
leading  countries,  expressing  m  United  States  cur- 
rency the  commercial  progress  made:  Austria- 
Hungary,  from  1870  to  1901  (inclusive),  imports 
grew  from  210  millions  to  325  millions, exports  from 
192  millions  to  383  millions;  Belgium  (1870-1 901), 
imports  from  177  millions  to  428  millions,  exports 
from  133  millions  to  353;  France  (same  years), 
imports  from  553  to  843,  exports  from  541  to  774; 
Germany  (18 7 2-1 001),  imports  from  775  to  1,290 
millions,  exports  from  551  to  1,054;    Italy  (1870- 


1901),  imports  from  172  to  331,  exports  from  146 
to  264;  Holland  (same  years),  imports  187  to  818, 
exports  153  to  696;  Russia  (1870-1900),  imports 
201  to  322,  exports  216  to  369;  Spain  (1870-1901), 
imports  loi  to  183,  exports  77  to  152;  the  United 
Kingdom  (same  years),  imports  1,259  to  2,210, 
exports  971  to  1,363;  India  (1870-1902),  imports 
160  to  264,  exports  255  to  403;  China  (1870-1901), 
imports  100  to  190,  exports  87  to  120;  Japan 
(same  years),  imports  35  to  127^  exports  15  to  125; 
Australasia  (the  various  colonies  summarized  for 
1900),  imports  201  millions,  exports  223  millions; 
Mexico  (i 873-1 901),  imports  from  20  to  62,  ex- 
ports (1877-1901)  from  28  to  33,  the  excess  of  im- 
ports bein^  largely  made  up  by  export  at  ions  of  sil- 
ver, which  in  1901  amountea  to  35  millions;  British 
West  Indies  (i 870-1901),  imports  21  to  32,  exports 
23  to  29.  the  figures  including  inter-island  com- 
merce; Canada  (i 870-1 902),  imports  74  to  212, 
exports  73  to  211;  Argentina  (i 870-1 901),  imports 
47  to  109,  exports  29  to  161;  Brazil  (same  years), 
imports  69  to  96,  exports  89  to  197;  Chile  (same 
years),  imports  28  to  50,  exports  27  to  62;  the 
United  States  (1870-1902),  imports  436  to  903, 
exports  376  to  1,355.  The  United  States  trade 
balance,  which  in  1870  was  60  millions  excess  of 
imports,  was,  in  1902,  452  millions  excess  of  ex- 
ports. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  United 
States  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  countries 
of  the  world  combined. 

In  all  the  above  comparisons,  domestic  exports 
have  been  used  wherever  practicable. 

The  members  of  the  United 
MitCCUANEOUS  States  Commission  at  the  Mone- 
tary Conference  requested  by 
Mexico  and  China  (pp.  390,  518)  are  Secretary 
Charles  A.  Conant  of  the  Morton  Trust  Com- 
pany, Prof.  J.  J.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University, 
and  H.  H.  Hanna  of  Indianapolis. — Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  given  $1,500,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  temple  of  peace  for  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  To  this  he  has 
added  $200,000  for  [the  organization  of  an 
international  library  on  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national law. 

The  case  between  Venezuela  and  the  Euro- 
pean powers  moves  slowly  on  through  snags 
and  shoals.  The  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  Washingfton 
have  received  permission,  it  was  reported  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  to  sign  the  Venezuelan 
protocol  referring  the  question  of  preferential 
treatment  to  The  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal. 
The  court  is  expected  to  convene  on  the  first  of 
September.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  to  name  the 
arbitrators.  Venezuela  has  named  Dr.  Paul 
as  its  member  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  which 
is  to  meet  at  Caracas  next  month  to  consider 
American  claims.  President  Castro  has  issued 
a  decree  defining  the  status  of  foreigners  in 
Venezuela ;  its  provisions  are  drastic  and  cause 
much  complaint. 


hcient  time  tor  the  hesitation  over  the  matter 
in  which  Colombia  seems  to  be  indulging.  The 
Department  of  Panama  is  promptly  solid  for 
the  treaty,  but  a  lot  of  interrogation  points 
appear  to  be  in  the  air  at  Bogota.  The  states- 
men there  are  said  to  be  "studying"  the  situ- 
ation. 


congress.  It  is  omcially  stated  that  the  pend- 
ing treaty  of  commerce  between  Cuba  and 
Great  Britain  is  very  similar  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  in 
1888.  There  is  no  disposition  on  either  side  to 
conclude  this  treaty  until  the  matter  of  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  has  been  decided. 


Affairs    in    America 


According  to  the  Bureau  of 
^mmSuSSu^  Statistics,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  total  immigration  into 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30  will  exceed  that  of  any  preceding  year 
except  1882,  in  which  the  total  was  788,992. 
The  total  for  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March  of  this  year  is  494,425,  against  370,575 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
Italy  has  supplied  the  largest  number  of  immi- 
grants this  year  thus  far,  the  total  (including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia)  being  129,800.  The  next 
largest  number,  considered  by  nationality,  is 
from  Austria- Hungary,  123,234;  and  third  in 
rank  is  Russia  (including  Finland),  81,731. 
Sweden  ranks  fourth,  25,080 ;  Germany,  23,482 ; 
Ireland,  16,930;  Japan,  15, 185;  England,  14,621 ; 
Norway,  11,316;  and  Roumania,  7,358.  For 
several  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
immigration  from  Ireland,  but  the  figures  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1903  show  a  great 
increase.  The  following  table  presents  a  com- 
parative showing  of  the  total  immigration  into 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  named : 

Countries —                                187a          i88»          1893  igoa 

Italy 4,190      32,160      61,631  178,375 

Austria- Hungary 4.410      29,150      76,937  X7i,9^9 

Russia 3.665       ai,590      81,511  107, 347 

Sweden 13.464      64,607      41,845  30,894 

Ireland 68,732      76,43*      Si. 383  29.138 

Germany 141,109    350,630    119,168  28,304 

Norway ii,4ai      29.101      14.325  17.484 

Japan *  1.380  14,270 

England. 69,764      82,394      34.309  13.575 

660  8,104 

7.196 

3,690      11,618      10,125  5,560 

416              42        3.400  5,307 

9.317        6,003        4.678  3.117 

7.177  2.560 

6,886  2,344 


Greece.  .  . 
Roumania 
Denmark. 
Porttigal.  . 

France ,..,   . 

Scotland 13.916      18,937 

Switzerland 3.650      10,844 


Netherlands. 


1.909        9,517        6.141         2,284 


1893. 


We  add  also  a  table  showing  totals  for  grand 
divisions  and  principal  countries  during  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March, 1902  and  1903, 
respectively : 

Nine  Months  Ending 

/ with  March » 

Europe —  1902  1903 

Austria- Hungary 105,084        123,234 

Belgium 1,641  1.958 

Denmark 3.383  3.938 

France 2,180  3,222 


German  Empire 16,642  23,482 

Greece 3.102  6.633 

Italy 95.265  1 29,800 

Netherlands 1,266  2,010 

Norway 8,049  1 1,3»6 

Portugal 2,504  5.156 

Roumania 5.270  7.3S8 

Russia 63,282  81,731 

Spain 720  1,231 

Sweden 15.601  25,080 

Switzerland 1,471  2,362 

England 9,4*3  14.621 

Ireland 13,886  16,930 

Wales 512  789 

Total  Europe 351.540  464,980 

Asia — 

Chinese  Empire 1,017  1.468 

Japan 8,197  1S.185 

India 48  38 

Turkey  in  Asia 4,252  S.676 

Total  Asia 13.540  22,499 

Australasia 343  613 

Africa 34  61 

North  America 4,81 1  5,792 

South  America 234  237 

Total  all  countries 370,575  494,425 

The  keen  rivalry  among  Transatlantic  ship- 
ping corporations  has  led  far  too  frequently  to 
the  bringing  of  undesirable  immigration  into 
this  cotmtry. 

German  steamship  companies  have  lately  ordered 
European  agents  to  stop  the  solicitation  of  steerage 
passengers  belonging  to  classes  excluded  by  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

An  important  question  relating  to  the  new 
Immigration  Law,  signed  by  the  President 
early  in  March,  is  whether  the  restrictions  apply 
to  lands  now  held  as  dependencies  of  the  United 
States. 

As  at  present  understood,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  must  be  put  into  effect  in  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  etc.,  both  against  forei^ers  commg  to 
the  islands,  and,  owing  to  the  citizenship  status, 
also  against  American  citizens  going  to  those  islands. 
Besides,  the  law  will  have  to  be  enforced  against 
the  admission  into  this  country  of  natives  of  these 
islands. 

One  week  after  leaving  Wash- 
""yilttfui"  ington  on  his  tour  West,  Pres- 
■  ident  Roosevelt  entered  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  the  famous  naturalist  and  author, 
and  a  small  escort.  Emerging  from  the  sub- 
limities and  snows  of  that  wonderful  region  on 
the  23d,  he  resumed  his  journey  and  his 
speeches,     passing     through     South     Dakota, 
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Nebraska,  and  other  States.  On  the  30th  he 
was  in  St.  Louis  and  participated  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  dedication  of  the  great 
Purchase  Exposition,  the  formal  opening  of 
which  will  not  take  place  till  next  year.  The 
next  day  the  President  was  in  Kansas  City  (in 
fact  he  visited  both  cities  of  that  name)  and 
thence  started  on  his  way  to  the  West.  The 
dailies  quite  fully  reported  his  numerous 
speeches. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
having  decided  that  the  mei^er  of  the  three 
competing  and  parallel  transcontinental  rail- 
way systems,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  was  in  conflict  with  the  An ti -Trust 
Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1890,  an  appeal  is  to 
be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Circuit 
Court  bases  its  decision  mainly  on  findings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  previous  cases  which  are 
regarded  as  substantially  parallel. 

Secretary  Moody  has  denied  that  the  Navy 
Department  has  any  intention  of  abandoning 
Culebra  Island,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  a  naval 
rendezvous. — Rear- Admiral  George  E.  Bel- 
knap, retired,  died  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  April 
6;  his  body  has  been  interred  with  military 
honors  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. — 
The  armored  cruiser  Colorado  was  launched  on 
April  25  at  Cramps's  shipyard. — It  was  reported 
from  Washington  on  April  21*  that  Secretary 
Root  had  directed  the  court  martial  of  a  num- 
ber of  army  officers  in  Alaska  who  have  been 
charged  with  making  use  of  commissary  sup- 
plies for  their  own  profit.  The  charges  have 
been  under  investigation  for  more  than  a  year. 

Gentle  spring  brings  the  usual  crop  of  un- 
gentle labor  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Like  clouds  they  come  and  go,  and 
the  public  may  congratulate  itself  if  they  do 
not  gather  so  thickly  as  to  yield  thunder  and 
hurricane.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,'  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week  of  the  textile  strike  (April 
13)  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  had  been 
lost  by  the  mill  hands. 

In  what  is  described  as  *'the  greatest  parade  in 
Lowell's  history/'  feminine  troops  were  marching 
the  streets  to  martial  airs.  The  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  arbitrate  the  differences 
between  the  mill  owners  and  their  employees,  has 
been  made  and  the  case  has  gone  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  mill  officials  for  not  making  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  the  indorsement  of  those 
reasons  by  the  Board,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Lawrence  Company,  will  convince  the  strikers  that 
their  position  is  untenable. 


The  work  undertaken  by  the  government  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  which  has  now  been 
going  on  for  eight  years,  will  require  many 
years  for  its  completion  and  will  cost  not  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  The  end  aimed  at  is  the 
persuading  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  occupy- 
ing this  Territory,  by  friendly  negotiation  if 
possible  and  by  legislation  if  necessary,  to 
abandon  their  tribal  relations,  and  prepare  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Flatheads  and  other  tribes 
were  in  Washington  during  April  seeking  to 
secure  a  remedy  for  several  injuries  which  they 
allege  have  been  done  them  through  the  arbi- 
trary policy  pursued  by  the  Indian  Bureau. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  Post-Office  department  at 
Washington  is  necessary.  An  investigation 
was  begun  some  weeks  ago  into  charges  affect- 
ing almost  every  bureau  of  the  Department. 
The  secret  removal  from  a  safe  of  papers  be- 
longing to  James  N.  Tyner,  of  the  Law  division, 
by  his  wife  acting  avowedly  under  his  direc- 
tions, caused  the  summary  dismissal  of  Attor- 
ney-General Tjoier  by  act  of  Postmaster- 
General  Payne.  His  retirement  had  previously 
been  requested.  An  exculpatory  statement 
was  issued  by  his  lawyers  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
T)mer,  who  is  an  aged  and  feeble  man. 

Rumors  have  for  some  time  been  current  as 
to  the  unsatisfactory  financial  management  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  work,  and  it  was  reported 
from  Washington  under  date  of  April  2 1 ,  that  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  trouble  which  had  arisen 
within  the  membership  would  be  brought  in 
some  form  to  the  attention  of  Congress  next  fall. 

The  Convention  of  Geneva  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Wounded  in  War  was  signed  by  the  United  States 
in  1882,  and  it  has  since  been  signed  by  more  than 
forty  other  countries.  The  present  organization 
in  America  was  reincorporatea  by  act  of  Congress 
in  June,  1900.  The  internal  difficulties  that  have 
grown  up  since  the  incorporation  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  questions  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  fimds.  A  number  of  well-known  people 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  organization 
have  indorsed  "  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  some 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Washington  thoroughly  to  reorganize  that  associa- 
tion and  to  provide  for  a  carenil  and  businesslike 
administration  of  its  finances." 

Cable  steamers  sailed  from  London  early 
last  month  to  lay  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
Pacific  cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila. 

A  noteworthy  fact,  in  the  history  of  the 
American  coal  trade  is  that,  despite  the  short 
supply  of  hard  coal  during  the  past  year,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  trade  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded,  and  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  country. 
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On  May  4  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  a  ruling  of  the  late  Judge  Arnold  refus- 
ing to  charter  a  Christian  Science  association, 
on  the  ground  that  the  courts  have  no  power  to 
charter  an  association  which  exists  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  church  and  a  business. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  refers  to  "the 
statistical  delirium"  which  has  spread  miscon- 
ceptions about  Southern  conditions.  Refer- 
ring to  the  statement  that  there  are  more 
illiterates  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  to- 
day than  there  were  in  1865,  it  denies  that  there 
is  any  reliable  basis  for  comparison  of  the 
illiteracy  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  in  1865 
and  in  1902. 

A  reasonably  safe  basis  for  comparison  does  not 
antedate  about  1880.  The  census  figures  for  the 
former  slave-holding  States  (Delaware  and  Missouri 
excepted)  show  that  from  1880  to  1900,  while  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  ten  years  of  age  and 
over  increased  from  3,961,933  to  5,612,225,  or  41 
per  cent.,  the  illiterates  of  that  age  decreased  from 
2,996,922  to  2,609,370,  or  9  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  the  colorea  poptdation  of  that  age  in  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry  increased  from  639,274  to  1,086,681, 
or  69  per  cent.,  while  the  illiterates  among  them 
increased  from  223,956  to  279,953,  oi*  ^5  P^i"  cent. 

The  following  statement  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  National  banks  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  March  4,  1900,  was  recently  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  Currency  at 
Washington: 

At  the  close  of  March,  1903,  the  law  in  relation 
to  the  organization  of  banks,  with  minimimi  capital 
of  $25,000,  has  been  in  operation  three  years  and 
seventeen  days.  During  that  period  there  have 
been  added  to  the  National  banking  system  1,442 
associations,  with  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $86,- 
i35,joo.  The  additions  to  tne  system  by  con- 
versions of  State  banks  and  reorganizations  of 
State  or  private  banks  were  179  ana  443,  respect- 
ively, the  capital  of  the  converted  banks  amount- 
ing to  $12,226,000,  and  of  the  reorganized  associa- 
tions to  $29^740,000.  The  banks  organized  during 
the  period  in  question  deposited  as  security  for 
circulation  bonds  to  the  amount  of  only  $20,475^500 
or  a  fraction  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
During  the  month  (March)  fifty-six  National  banks 
were  organized,  with  capital  stock  of  $2,170,000 
and  bond  deposit  of  $642,550.  On  March  31,  190^, 
the  number  of  National  banks  was  4>869,  and  their 
authorized  capital  stock  $739,178,695.  The  amount 
of  bonds  on  deposit  as  sectuity  for  circulation  has 
increased  since  March  14,  1900,  from  $244,611,570 
to  $342,160,770,  or  $97,549,200,  and  National  bank 
circulation  shows  a  net  increase  during  this  period 
of  $128,116,528. 
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The  court-martial,  at  Manila,  of 

DEPEiiDENCiES  ^P^^'^   ^-    ^-    Hartmann.   who 

was  under  charge  of  embezzling 

Government  property,  has  been  concluded  and 

report    says   that   he    was   acquitted.     C.    G. 

Milne,  postmaster  at  Tacloban,  on  the  island 
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of  Leyte,  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
So  also  has  W.  A.  Wilson,  formerly  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Coastguard  at  Manila. 
The  American  forces,  led  by  Captain  Pershing, 
under  orders  of  General  Davis,  have  been 
busily  fighting  the  Moros  in  the  island  of  Min- 
danao. The  Moro  fortress  at  Bacolod  was 
captured  early  in  April.  This  victory  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  another  near  Lake  Calni,  com- 
pleting the  occupation  of  the  lake  district  by 
joining  the  American  camp  in  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Lanao.  It  is  reported  that  cholera,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  contracted  at  Bacolod,  has 
broken  out  among  Captain  Pershing's  troops. 
Governor  Taft  has  planned  for  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  a  million  dollars  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of  im- 
poverished Philippine  provinces.  Official  dis- 
patches received  at  the  Navy  Department  in 


in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  On 
April  13  the  warship  Reina  Cristina,  flagship 
of  Admiral  Montego,  which  was  sunk  by 
Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay,  was  floated  and 
beached.  The  skeletons  of  about  eighty  of  her 
crew  were  found  in  the  hulk.  The  town  of 
Mariquina,  province  of  Manila,  is  reported 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  insurgents.  Vice-Governor  Wright, 
who  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  April  4,  on 
his  return  to  the  Philippines,  was  welcomed  in 
Manila  on  the  first  of  May.  The  chief  matter 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Philippines,  however, 
of  late,  has  been  the  report  of  Lieu  tenant- 
General  Miles  on  what  he  saw  and  learned  while 
in  the  islands,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  The  Government  at  first  held 
that  the  report  was  an  official  and  a  **  con- 
fidential** matter,  and  not  intended  for  the 
public,  but  in  response  to  public  expectation, 
not  to  say  demand,  parts  of  the  report  were 
given  to  the  press  on  April  27. 

General  Miles's  report  is  dated  February  19,  and 
is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  contains 
severe  criticisms  of  army  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  expresses  belief  in  stories  of  barbarous 
treatment  of  Filipinos  by  American  troops.  The 
"general  condition  of  the  troops  is  creditable  to 
themselves  and.  the  country."  The  use  of  troops 
for  road-building  is  condemned.  The  results  of 
the  abolition  of  the  army  canteen  are  pronounced 
good.  The  entire  report  mingles  praise  and  blame 
with  the  frankness  and  courage  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  author.  And  the  report,  as  was  to 
\ie  expected,  has  been  received  with  praise  and 
blame  according  to  the  convictions  and  predilec- 
tions of  officials,  politicians  and  citizens. 

Porto  Ricans  are  reported  to  be  resentful 
against  the  United  States  Government  because 
matters  are  so  managed  as  to  secure  immunity 
for  smu^'^t^k^rs. 

The  ch^ri^o  is  a  serious  onc^  and.  if  true,  gives 
sufllcicnt  reastm  fur  the  alk't^ad  losji  of  confidence  in 
I  he  ATncnc^n  govLrnnu'iit,  The  tLslimony  sub- 
mitted taKt  Dt'cvinlNcr  rei^ardint^  the  smuj^gling  ea.^es 
pointecl  to  ii  dozen  [irominent  otlicia^Js  of  the  navy, 
anny  and  instrlar  ^<>\  ininient,  and  t:iti;!eiis,  as  impli- 
cated in  the  chariots  Iiivisti^ation  has  hcen  ^^<nng 
on,  but  it  isclainie^l  that  thetnds  ttf  justice  are  being 
ilefeated  One  of  the  slrongei^t  ohjeelions  made  in 
Porto  Rico  to  the  attitu<le  of  the  Washington 
authorities  i^  to  the  olticial  statement  minimijiing 
the  extt^nt  of  the  frauds,  There  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  over  the  malter  l>etw£^en  American  ofFicials 
themselves  on  the  j^Tound, 

Sicretary  Moi>dy  has  Ijeen  in  Porto  Rico  investi 
Katir\|^  the  question   of  u  naval  .station   and  other 
matters.      He  is  ]Mtsitive  that  the  islanders  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  self-j^overnmeni. 


American  ideas. 

The  organization  of  the  territory  by  Congress  took 
but  little  of  the  power  from  President  Dole;  he 
virtually  appointed  all  government  oflficers  and  his 
•'right  there  was  none  to  dispute."  The  County 
bill  which  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
latiu-e  makes  a  great  reduction  of  his  authority  and 
power.  The  act  provides  for  an  election  to  be 
held  in  November,  the  officials  to  take  their  places 
on  the  first  of  the  new  year. 


CANADA 

AND 

NEWFOUNDUND 


"Unexampled  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  the  country"  was  the 
keynote  of  the  budget  speech  of 
Minister  of  Finance  Fielding  (the  seventh 
which  he  has  delivered),  before  the  Dominion 
Parliament  on  April  16.  The  attitude  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Fielding's 
address,  is  one  of  great  enterprise,  confidence 
and  self-assertiveness. 

The  principal  announcements  were,  according  to 
the  Toronto  Monetary  Times,  unlooked  for  from 
a  government  which  its  opponents  call  a  free- 
trade  one,  but  they  are  declared  justifiable  and 
"will  prove  popular.'*  The  effect  of  the  change  of 
tariff,  in  the  cfirection  of  sur-tax  of  one-third  the 
duty,  will  be  to  divert  a  lot  of  Canadian  imports 
from  Germany  to  other  European  cotmtries  unless 
Germany  shall  make  concessions.  As  to  England, 
unless  she  relax  her  stiff  free-trade  policy  in  Canada's 
favor,  a  modification  of  the  latter's  preferential 
rates  in  favor  of  the  Mother  Country  is  distinctly 
foreshadowed.  Canada  is  bitterly  disappointed 
over  England's  course  in  this  matter,  and  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who  says:  **We  made 
filial  and  friendly  concessions  to  you  in  the  way  of 
trade;  you  did  not  meet  us,  and  we  cannot  afford 
at  our  present  stage  to  follow  you  in  a  free-trade 
direction."  Some  Canadians  are  represented  as 
disturbed  over  the  effect  of  the  budget  measures 
upon  the  politicians  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
But,  says  the  paper  already  quoted,  "reciprocity 
with  the  Americans  is  what  we  cannot  get  and  have 
ceased  to  sue  for.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the 
^situation  in  the  interests  of  Canada.  And  to  buiKl 
up  our  own  industries  and  foster  our  own  ins^tku- 
tions  in  the  spirit  of  *  Canada  for  the  Canadian^/  w^U 
l>ring  ua  more  satisfaction  than  looking  in  vain  for 
reeiprocal  coticessions  from  commercially  tinfrienJly 
neighbors."  The  budget  arranged  for  a  duty  erf  $7 
a  tou  on  steel  rails.  The  Canadian  t>eet  cii^ix 
industry  is  encouraged  by  a  prolonged  term  of  m^ 
machinery  at  the  same  time  that  German y*s  sugar 
is  apposed  by  an  increased  duty. 

The  re-introduction  of  the  re- apportionment  bill 
into  Parliament  virtually  opened  the  next  dectk^ 
eampaign.  The  measure  i&  necessitated  by  the 
Confederation  Act,  which  requires  a  re-apporti*te- 
ment  of  representation  among  the  provinces  afttr 
every  census.^ Among  the  speakers  in  the  debate  ^'^ 
the  budget  was  Mr*  Tarte.  of  Queljcc,  whose  fap.-rd 
retirement  from  the  Ministry'  on  account  of  hi 
stumping  tours  through  the  Dominion  last  sumuier 
in  behalf  of  an  extreme  protective  tariff,  is  still  iht 
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themA  of  much  discussion.  He  is  now  reported  as 
claiming  that  he  did  not  then  suppose  that  he  was 
transgressing  the  limits  of  official  forebearance  in 
that  particular  advocacy.  His  probable  attitude 
toward  Premier  Laurier  in  the  coming  campaign  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. — Among  recent  acts  at 
Ottawa  was  one  of  the  House  adopting,  by  a  vote  of 
1 02  to  41,  a  resolution  declaring  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  Ireland. — In  the  Government  bill  to  increase 
the  poll  tax  on  Chinese  to  $500  it  is  provided  that 
the  legislation  is  to  become  operative  on  the  first  of 
next  January.  No  vessel  carrying  Chinese  immi- 
grants, under  penalty,  to  Can&aa  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  more  than  one  such  immigrant  for  every 
fifty  tons  of  her  tonnage.  The  shipment  of  Chinese 
through  Canada  to  another  country  is  permitted 
conditionally. — The  opposition  to  the  Government 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  represented  by 
President  Shaughnessy,  because  it  will  not  refuse 
subsidies  to  new  railway  lines  to  compete  with  the 
C.  P.  R.,  is  not  regarded  as  likely  to  be  carried  to 
extremities. — The  Ottawa  correspondence  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  predicts  that  Premier  Laurier  is 
sure  of  winning  at  the  next  elections,  as  he  has 
already  twice  won.  His  course  at  the  London  Co- 
lonial Conference  last  year,  his  efforts  in  securing 
Franco-Canadian  reciprocity,  his  c  pen -handedness 
with  the  constituencies  in  preparing  the  schedule  for 
re- apportionment  of  representation,  these  and  many 
other  things  have  cemented  and  strengthened  his 
influence  with  large  masses  of  the  people. 

Among  Provinical  events  must  be  recorded 
the  death  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  who  passed  away  on  the 
morning  of  April  19.  A  State  funeral  occurred 
at  Toronto  on  the  2  2d.  His  successor  in  office  is 
a  Toronto  barrister,  Mr.  W.  Mortimer  Clark, 
who  is  a  Liberal  in  politics,  but  has  never  taken 
any  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  literary  taste  and  a  writer  for 
the  press. 

Premier  Tweedie,  of  New  Brunswick,  in  delivering 
his  budget  speech  on  April  2 1 ,  reported  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $13,257  for  the  current  year  ending  next 
October. — An  explosion  occurred  in  the  Dominion 
coal  mine  near  Sydney,  N.  B.,  on  April  24.  Several 
men  were  reported  missing. — The  British  Columbia 
Legislature  has  re-enacted  the  measure  which  was 
dissolved  by  the  Federal  government  last  year  for 
reasons  of  state,  providing  an  educational  test  for 
the  admission  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  the  prov- 
ince.— At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  mming 
town  of  Frank,  in  Southwestern  Alberta,  was  threat- 
ened with  entire  destruction  by  flood.  Over  a  hun- 
dred inhabitants  had,  up  to  that  time,  lost  their 
lives. — The  Yukon  is  not  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  revenue  from  it  last  year  was 
11,485,760;  the  expenditure  upon  the  territory  was 
$2,551,3^6.  Among  the  Yukon  expenditures  is  a 
charge  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Canadian  Yukon  Railway.  On  May 
4  the  most  serious  flood  yet  known  in  the  Klondike 
was  reported  to  be  sweeping  Bonsa  Creek  and 
destroying  much  property. — The  Winnipeg  Douk- 
hobors  are  in  part  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  con- 
ceptions and  practises  that  appear  inseparable  from 
society,  as  at  present  constituted  and  governed. 
Many  have  entered  for  homesteads  and  some  are 


buying  horses.  But  a  dispatch  from  Saskatoon,  on 
May  2,  stated  that  about  f  f ty  half-naked  Doukho- 
bors  were  en  route  for  that  place,  "searching  for 
Tesus."  A  company  of  Russian  Nestorians  will  be 
brought  to  Winnipeg  the  coming  summer.  Others 
will  follow  from  Russ'a  and  Persia,  it  is  said,  until  a 
large  community  is  formed 

Newfoundland  does  not 'appear  to  be  one  of 
the  countries  forgotten  of  heaven.  The  total 
trade  of  the  island,  inward  and  outward,  has 
grown  in  four  years  at  the  rate  of  some  sixty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  the  wealth  of  undeveloped 
resources  is  gradually  becoming  better  under- 
stood. 

Finance  Minister  Jackman,  in  delivering  his 
budget  speech  recently,  quoted  some  interesting 
figures  relative  to  the  trade  of  the  colony  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  total  imports,  which  in  1897-8 
were  valued  at  $5,182,044,  in  190 1-2  stood  at  $7,836,- 
685.  During  the  same  period  exports  show  an  even 
greater  increase.  The  chief  items  of  export  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  were  as  follows: 
Fish  and  their  by-products,  $7,356,000;  products 
of  the  forest,  $168,000;  minerals,  $1,282,000;  furs 
and  skins,  $486,000.  The  value  of  dry  codfish 
exported  has  risen  from  $3,230,928  in  1897-8  to 
$5,509,728  for  the  fiscal  year  1901-2.  The  only 
important  item  to  show  a  falling  off  is  the  lobster 
fishery,  which  in  five  years  has  decreased  in  value 
from  $619,000  to  $450,000.  The  present  season's 
seal  fishery  has  opened  very  avispiciously. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  colony  is  now  $19, 
647,217.     The  revenue  for  the  last  nscal  year  was 
$2,193,528;  the  total  expenditure,  $2,129,465. 

The  government  proposes  to  re-enact  the  present 
tariff  law  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  agricultural 
implements  and  pure-bred  farm  stock  bemg  placed 
on  the  free  list. 


Recent  press  dispatches  from 
MEXICO         Mexico  show  that  the  Republic 

is  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
that  will  come  to  it  from  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  President  Diaz  is  contem- 
plating the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line 
to  run  from  Vera  Cruz,  by  way  of  Progreso, 
Havana  and  Port  Limon,  to  Colon. 

Mormons  have  been  encouraged  to  migrate  to 
Mexico  in  considerable  numbers.  Another  colony 
of  several  hundred  families  is  to  bo  established  in 
the  southwestern  state  of  Tabasco.  The  Mexican 
authorities  app>ear  indifferent  to  the  polygamous 
practices  of  tne  Mormons.  The  evidences  of  these 
practices  are  said  to  be  "only  circumstantial."  It 
ts  not  known  to  what  extent  polygamy  prevails. 

CCNTIIAL  ^^®  struggle  between  ex-Presi- 
AMcmCAN  dent  Sierra  and  President-elect 
*^^^"  Bonilla  for  the  headship  of  the 
Honduran  government  has  ended  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  In  mid-April  he  occupied  the 
capital,  Tegucigalpa,  and  received  the  sur- 
render of  Acting-President  Arias.  General 
Sierra  is  said  to  have  fled  to  Salvador  and  to 
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have  been  killed  by  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him. 

Lovers  of  the  romantic  will  be  interested  in  the 
story  that  Sierra's  refusal  to  recognize  the  title  of 
Bonilla  to  the  Presidency  is  said  to  be  in  consequence 
of  the  latter's  neglect  to  keep  an  engagement  to  be 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  former.  We  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  affairs  of  state 
are  often  determined  in  their  courses  by  affairs  of 
the  heart. 

The  success  of  the  Bonilla  revolution  in 
Hondtiras  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  the 
uprising  in  Nicaragua  which  was  recorded  last 
month. 

Not  that  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
twOj  however.  The  revolutionists  are  reported  to 
be  in  possession  of  several  islands  in  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, some  armed  lake  steamers  and  various  towns 
along  the  shores.  They  are  said  to  have  met  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  President  Zelaya  at  one  point. 

Leslie  Combs,  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Guatemala,  is  credited  in  a  letter  from 
President  Estrada  of  Guatemala,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  with  having  prevented  a  declara- 
tion of  hostilities  between  that  state  and 
Salvador. 

Dispatches  at  the  beginning  of  May  stated  that 
the  Sianta  Maria  volcano  had  broken  out  again. 
Great  devastation  was  wrought  by  the  eruptions 
last  fall. 


The  Cuban  Congress  assembled 
^"iMDiEt'^      on    April    7.     In    his    message, 

President  Palma  said  that  Cuba 
now  has  five  diplomatic  and  seventy-eight 
consular  representatives,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  considering  various  extradition  treaties 
and  the  commercial  treaty  proposed  by  Great 
Britain.  The  President  advised  reform  of  the 
military  laws  and  also  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  postal  telegraph  system.  Negotiations 
have  been  completed  for  the  entrance  of  Cuba 
into  the  Postal  Union  and  for  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  majority  of  the  Cuban  municipalities  are 
embarrassed  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
revenue. 

The  elections  of  April  8  on  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  showed  that  the  strength  of  the 
House  is  very  evenly  divided  between  the  political 
parties.  The  House  was  formerly  strongly  against 
the  administration,  but  latterly  the  Republican 
Conservatives  have  claimed  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers. A  considerable  section  of  the  public  press 
is  advocating  an  amendment  of  the  constitution 
so  as  to  abolish  all  provincial  governments  as  an 
tmnecessary  expense.  The  question  will  be  at  the 
front  in  the  next  election. 

It  is  reported  that  many  Americans  from  the 
northwest  are  buying  farms  in  Cuba. 

One  effect  of  the  protest  against  certain  provin- 


cial taxes  is  the  suspension  of  the  tax  on  the  cofl« 
sumption  of  meat  in  Matanzas. 

President  Palma  has  accepted  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Cuban  branch  of  the  Spanish- American 
Union,  which  aims  to  secure  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Cubans  and  Spaniards  in  America. 

Considerable^  criticism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
authorities  obtains  on  the  grounds  of  alleged  ex- 
travagance and  the  strong  re-establishment  of  the 
friar  orders.  The  church  leaders  deny  the  justice 
of  the  charges  and  deplore  the  tendency  to  inndelity 
among  the  Cubans. 

Education  is  gaining  ground  in  the  island.  This 
year  148,276  children  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  less  than  last  year,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  in  part  due  to  the  purgine  of  the  regis- 
ters.    The  figures  last  year  were  misleading. 

The  record  for  last  month  showed  the  insur- 
rectionists of  Santo  Domingo  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  while  President  Vasquez  was  afield 
with  a  force  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
The  first  of  May  the  President  had  landed  from 
a  gunboat  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  accompanied 
by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  political  refugees. 
In  the  Dominican  capital  there  was  much 
misery,  several  hundreds  of  families  having 
been  made  homeless  by  the  burning  of  the 
suburbs  of  San  Carlos,  while  Vasquez  fought  to 
regain  the  city,  but  peace — such  peace  as  a 
Dominican  may  know — had  come  again;  a 
provisional  government,  with  General  Wos-Gil 
at  its  head,  sat  "in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,"  and 
a  general  election  was  soon  to  be  held. 

General  Jiminez,  who  was  deposed  a  year  ago 
by  the  now  fugitive  Vasquez,  had  sailed  from  New 
York  and  was  understood  to  have  arrived  at 
Turks  Island,  so  as  to  be  not  far  away  in  case  he 
was  wanted. 

It  transpired  in  April  that  a  serious  riot  had 
occurred  at  Port  of  Spain  on  the  British  island 
of  Trinidad,  in  which  fifteen  men  of  the  British 
cruiser  Pallas  were  killed  and  a  number  of 
others  injured,  while  doing  police  duty. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  those  terrible  struggles  that  from 
time  to  time  take  place  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  It  opened  with  the  prospect  of  a 
constitutional  and  well-organized  struggle  for  the 
right  of  public  entry  to  the  Council  Chamber  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
ended  in  violence  and  incendiarism  on  the  one  side 
and  in  bloodshed  on  the  other.  For  nearly  an 
hour  the  mob  stoned  the  whole  building,  which  in- 
cludes the  Law  Courts  and  many  other  government 
offices,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  The  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  outbreak  are  connected  with 
the  water  supply  for  the  city.-  The  various  sources 
of  discontent  were  united  in  opposing  a  new  water 
works  ordinance  which  reached  the  second  stage 
of  reading  on  March  16,  at  which  meeting  the  right 
of  the  public  to  be  present  was  first  challenged. 
An  investigation  is  to  be  made  which,  it  is  said, 
*'will  add  a  sad  record  to  the  history  of  this  beau- 
tiful colony." 
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A  commission  which  has  been  at  work  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies  has  sent  to  the  home 
government,  so  the  report  goes,  most  pessi- 
mistic views  regarding  the  economic  future  of 
the  islands  if  they  remain  in  the  possession  of 
Denmark.  They  have  always  been  a  source  of 
expense  to  Denmark. 


President  Castro  is  engaged  in 
VENEZUELA  "pacifying"  the  Venezuelan  reb- 
els— the  work  for  which  Jhe 
recently  consented  to  remain  in  the  Presidency 
when  requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation  in 
March.  The  rebels  appear  to  need  pacifying, 
for  on  April  9  cable  advices  showed  that  the 
revolutionists  had  completely  routed  the  gov- 
ernment forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cors,  and 
though  the  government  later  had  its  turn  at 
winning,  the  rebels,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be 
going  through  the  revolutionary  motions  about 
as  briskly  as  months  ago,  before  the  war-dogs 
of  Germany  and  England  barked  along  the 
Venezuelan  coasts.  If  the  report  prove  true 
that  they  have  captured  the  city  of  Barquisi- 
meto,  they  are  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country.  Evidently  the 
end  of  "the  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out*' 
of  the  Matos  rebellion  is  not  yet. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Argentine 
^"JJJJJJ^      Congress  on  May  4  the  President 

congratulated  the  country  on  the 
absence  of  complications  or  dangers  at  home  or 
from  abroad,  on  national  credit  re-established 
in  European  markets,  and  on  a  notable  revival 
of  trade. 

The  message  referred  to  the  note  sent  in  March 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Powers 
toward  Venezuela,  saying:  '*  Europe  now  under- 
stands that  the  object  thereof  was  not  to  ask  pro- 
tection for  the  republic,  but  merely  to  set  forth 
the  danger  to  which  American  nations  were  ex- 
posed by  the  doctrine  underlying  the  debt-collecting 
expedition  against  Venezuela." 

The  Argentine  authorities  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed  by  imdesirable  immigra- 
tion— slave-traders,  anarchists,  and  agents  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  migration  of  European 

Affairs    ii 

Nothing  in  England  has  recently 
AND  llEUiiD     surpassed    in    popular    interest 

King  Edward's  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent. And  the  spectacle  of  royal  personages 
flitting  to  and  fro  among  the  nations  is  pleas- 
antly significant  of  the  time  when  the  war- 


women  to  the  La  Plata  region  where  people 
seem  to  think  they  may  enjoy  greater  freedom 
than  under  the  restrictions  of  Argentine 
citizenship. 

According  to  the  latest  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Boer  immigration,  the  Minister  of  A^- 
culture  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  directed  the  Argentme 
Consul-General  at  Cape  Town  to  inform  those  who 
desire  to  migrate  to  the  Chubut  Colony  that  sixty 
leagues  of  land  in  that  district  will  be  divided  into 
lots  of  635  hectares  each,  to  be  given  gratuitously 
to  Boer  immi^ants  after  they  obtain  naturaliza- 
tion as  Argentmes. 

— A  German  scientist  who  has  spent  ei^ht  years 
in  Patagonia  says  that  the  native  Fatagonians  will 
soon  be  extinct. 

The  Chilean  government  failed 
CHILE  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  major- 
ity at  the  recent  Congressional 
elections  and  a  ministerial  crisis  ensued.  The 
formation  of  a  new  coalition  cabinet  was  en- 
trusted to  Seiior  Ramon  Barros  Luco.  It  is 
announced  that  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
a  Trans-Andean  railway  must  be  presented  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

The  seaport  town  of  Pisagua  (population  about 
five  thousand)  has  been  destroyed  by  a  great  con- 
flagration. This  is  the  third  time  that  the  place 
has  been  destroyed.  It  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
great  wave  which  followed  the  earthquake  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1868,  and  it  was  afterward  burned  during 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru. 


British  Guiana  has  an  area  of 
suiANA  over  sixty-five  million  acres  and 
is  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  British 
Antilles  put  together.  The  total  population  is 
under  three  hundred  thousand.  The  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  country  has  been  poor, 
but  the  Government  reports  a  surplus  of 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
bounties  next  September  will  restore  a  measure 
of  prosperity  to  the  province,  says  the  London 
Times.  There  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

The  French  government  has  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  Martinique  people,  who  no  longer  desire 
to  reside  in  that  volcano-stricken  isle,  to  settle  in 
French  Guiana.  Lands  and  tools  and  other  sup- 
plies are  given  to  enable  them  to  get  a  new  start  in 
life. 

tk    Europe 

drums  shall  throb  no  longer.  The  cordiality 
and  brilliant  demonstrations  with  which  the 
king  was  received  not  only  in  Portugal,  where 
nothing  less  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
long-standing  fraternal  relations  between  Eng<* 
land  and  that  country,  but  also  in  Italy  (while 
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at  Rome  he  had  a  brief  interview  with  the 
Pope)  and  in  France,  are  naturally  very  pleas- 
ing to  his  subjects.  On  the  way  from  Portugal 
to  Italy  he  made  stays  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
The  British  budget  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  April  23. 

It  occasioned  some  surprise  by  the  increase  in 
the  surplus,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of 
the  income  tax.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
grain  is  proposed.  The  total  remission  of  taxation 
amounts  to  about  fifty  million  dollars. 

But  "the  really  significant  thing  is  not  the 
amount  taken  off,  but  the  amount  left  on.  Going 
back  to  the  last  year  of  the  last  Liberal  Govern- 
ment— 1895-96 — we  find  that  the  total  sum  raised 
by  taxation  was  $475,000,000.  This  year's  budget, 
counting  in  Chancellor  Ritchie's  remission  of 
taxes,  proposes  to  raise  $723,000,000.  That  is  to 
say,  with  the  Boer  war  over  and  the  country  again 
on  a  peace  basis,  the  expenditure  has  gone  to  a 
permanently  higher  level.  Taxes  that  went  up 
nearly  50  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  the  war  are  to 
stay  up  about  30  per  cent,  after  the  war  is  over." 

The  new  Fourth  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  an  anti-Ministerial  group  on  the  Min- 
isterial side  of  the  House.  It  includes  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  who  is  first  cousin  to  Premier 
Balfour,  AJr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  various 
other  influential  members  '*  in  the  background  " 
being  the  veteran  parliamentarians,  Sir  John 
Gorst  and  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles. 

The  special  point  of  attack  by  the  Fourth  partv 
orators  has  been  the  War  office,  of  which  Mr.  Broo- 
rick  is  the  minister,  not  because  he  is  personally 
disliked,  but  becatise  (as  it  appears)  he  represents  the 
department  which  is  most  distrusted  by  the  public. 
The  "misunderstanding"  existing  between  tne  two 
cousins,  Lord  Cecil  and  Mr.  Balfour,  is  said  to  be 
rooted  in  two  facts,  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a 
High  Churchman,  while  the  latter  is  a  Presbyterian, 
and  the  fact  that  the  late  Premier,  Lord  Salisbury, 
was  "hustled"  out  of  office  to  make  way  for  Lord 
Balfour. 

Ireland  has  approved  the  principle  of  the 
Land  Bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  25,  by  Chief  Secretary 
Wyndham.  About  two  thousand  delegates 
composed  the  Irish  National  Convention, 
which  met  in  the  historic  round-room  of  the 
Dublin  Mansion  House  on  April  16,  and  not- 
withstanding a  motion  to  reject  the  bill, 
unanimously  approved  it  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  generous  measure  that  could  now  be  ob- 
tained. On  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  chairman,  emphasized 
the  further  expectations  of  Irishmen  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  resolution,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  nation  would 
never  be  satisfied  until  it  had  obtained  a  full 
measure  of  self-government.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 


Of  the  depth  of  feeling  for  which  this  resolution 
stands,  some  notable  evidence  is  presented  in  a 
Westminster  Review  article,  in  which  the  writer 
declares  that  the  Home  Rule  feeling  is  so  strong 
and  widespread  in  Ireland  that  the  staterxnan  who 
hopes  to  make  the  cotmtry  peaceful  and  prosperous 
without  taking  it  into  account  is  "reckoning  without 
his  host."  Ireland  continues  to  send  to  the  Im- 
perial parliament  upwards  of  eighty  representatives 
pledged  to  the  Home  Rule  principle.  "Outside  a 
few  constituencies  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Ulster 
and  the  gates  of  Trinity  College,  there  is  not  a 
single  county  in  which  a  Unionist  candidate  could 
be  found  to  face  the  electors. — The  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  is  looked  upon  with  favor  and 
S3mipathy.  and  Mr.  Horace  Plunkctt  is  personally 
popular,  but  to  save  his  soul  he  could  not  induce  a 
Nationalist  constituency  to  send  him  to  Parliament. ' 
The  two  forces  which  are  said  to  direct  the  current 
of  present-day  politics  in  Ireland  are  (i)  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Act,  which  provides 
for  a  vast  system  of  councils  established  for  the 
control  of  local  affairs,  elected  on  a  register  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Parliamentary,  and  (2) 
the  powerful  movement  which  has  sprung  up  to 
preserve  the  national  language  and  literature,  to 
reintroduce  native  customs,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
promote  an  industrial  revival.  The  feeling  is  very 
deep  and  strong  that  a  great  change  is  necessary  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  cotmtry  in  order  to 
stop  the  abnormal  drain  of  Ireland's  population 
which  is  now  going  or  The  vital  statistics  report 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  shows  such  a  depletion  of  the 
population  that  the  report  is  declared  by  the 
Boston  Transcript  to  "contain  all  the  elements  of  a 
ghastly  national  tragedy."  Over  forty  thousand 
emigrants  left  the  coimtry  during  190a,  being  9.1 
per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  an  increase  of 
531  over  the  number  emigrating  during  1901. 

On  April  28  the  Right  Honorable  R.  W. 
Hanbury,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight.  

President  Loubet's  visit  to  North 
FRANec        Africa  (recorded   under  "Affairs 

in  Africa")  ended  in  April;  he 
was  in  Paris  again  on  May  i.  The  French 
people  have  shown  by  their  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  the  English  King  that  they  have  not  lost 
the  feeling  which  existed  when  the  then  F^rince 
of  Wales  was  exceedingly  popular  in  Paris. 

The  government  decrees  against  the  unrecognized 
religious  orders  are  being  firmly  carried  out.  The 
course  of  events  is  producing  strained  relations 
between  France  and  the  Vatican,  but  the  Government 
appears  to  be  well  sustained  by  the  mass  of  the 
electors.  The  weather  looks  thick  on  the  religious 
horizon.  The  acceptance  of  the  Ministerial  budget 
indicates  that  things  are  goinz  steadily  on  as  thev 
have  been  going  in  matters  of  public  finance,  witfi 
large  expenditure  and  increased  taxation.  The 
aggregate  deficits  of  1901,  1902  and  1903  amount 
to  nearly  $130,000,000.  Early  in  April  a  sensation 
was  caused  in  political  circles  by  the  resignation 
of  Governor-General  Revoil  of  Algeria,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  his  relationship  to  M.  Besson, 
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editor  of  the  Petit  Dauphinois,  who  had  accused 
Premier  Combes  of  being  approached  by  bribers  in 
the  interests  of  one  of  the  outlawed  religious  bodies. 
The  Premier  denounced  the  whole  story  as  false. 
M.  Revoil  denied  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  charges,  but  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
It  seems  likehr  that  the  French  War  Office  will 
re-open  the  Dreyfus  case  in  consequence  of  the 
declarations  of  Socialist  Deputy  Jaurls  that  he  has 
in  his  possession  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  the  much- 
wronged  man. 

The    Kaiser    has    been    abroad 
GERMANY        again.     During   his   recent   stay 

in  Copenhagen  he  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  much  in  overcoming  the  strong 
antipathy  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia 
(daughter  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark)  to- 
wards Germany.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
Kaiser  will  visit  France.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month  he  was  in  Rome,  imme- 
diately after  King  Edward  of  England  had 
departed  for  Paris. 

•  The  Reichstag  completed  its  session  at  the 
beginning  of  May  and  was  prorogued. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  tendencies  of  the  term 
have  been  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Empire  at  the  expense  ot  the  States;  the  extend- 
ing of  social  reform  le^slation  in  behalf  of  the  work- 
ingman;  the  subjecting  of  the  tariff  policy  to 
Agrarian  demands,  and  otherwise  plajring  into  the 
hands  of  Agrarian  interests.  The  new  tariff  law  has 
given  the  country  the  highest  duties  ever  known, 
particularly  agricultural.  During  this  term  of  the 
Reichstag  there  were  more  frequent  disctissions  of 
American  relations  than  in  the  course  of  any  pre- 
vious term.  Such  discussion  was  generally  in 
the  form  of  attacks  upon  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  United  States,  complaints  of  the  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  American  customs, 
complaints  of  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Germany  over 
German  exports  to  America,  and  criticisms  of  the 
Government  for  lack  of  energy  in  handling  c]uestions 
concerning  German-American  trade  relations. 

Conjectures  is  the  word  which 
■ussiA        suggests  present  estimates  of  the 

practical  value  and  immediate 
outcome  of  the  Czar's  noble  reform  proclama- 
tion which  we  quoted  last  month,  but  the  world 
knows  that  there  is  a  reform  party  in  Russia, 
and  that  the  young  ruler  is  on  the  side  of  that 
party.  In  order  to  work  out  great  reforms, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 
be  admitted  to  a  large  share  in  the  work  of 
regeneration.  The  conditions  in  Russia  may 
not  be  favorable  to  that  yet.  Russia  is  a  great 
tangle  of  racial  and  religious  prejudices. 

It  is  reported  that  under  the  proclamation  impor- 
tant steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Government  to 
relieve  the  burdens  and  distresses  of  rural  Russia. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  loaned  to  poor 
landowj^ers.  The  iron  hand  is  at  work  in  Finland  in 
the  process  of  Russianizing  the  country.    Rioting 


continues  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  The  Jews  are 
frequent  sufferers.  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  the  American 
author  and  explorer,  died  in  St.  Petersburg  om  the 
night  of  April  30.         

Many  good  words  are  spoken  of 
ITALY  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy. 

He  is  a  "man  of  strong  will,  of 
inexhaustible  energies,  a  master  of  all  the 
ministers  and  work  of  his  kingdom,  a  soldier 
and  an  athlete,'*  though  probably  the  smallest 
monarch  in  Europe,  being  five  feet  three 
in  height,  **the  'Bobs'  of  Italy."  He  is  now 
thirty-three  years  old.  Signor  Prinetti,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  obliged  to 
retire  on  account  of  broken  health,  and  he  is 
succeeded  by  Marine  Minister  Morin.  Italy  is 
doing  well  financially,  the  receipts  considerably 
exceeding  expenditures.  A  great  labor  strike 
developed  in  Rome  early  in  April,  some  25,000 
men  belonging  to  various  trades  unions  leaving 
their  work;  there  was  something  of  a  clash 
with  the  military,  but  the  trouble  was  soon 
over,  the  strikers  gaining  nothing. 
•  Three  especially  notable  gatherings  occurred  in 
Rome  during  April.  One  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  International  Congress  of  History,  which  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  There  were  representatives  from 
many  countries.  On  the  13th  the  International 
Agricultural  Congress  was  inaugurated  at  the 
capitol  before  the  King  and  Queen  Helene.  About 
thirteen  hundred  delegates  were  present.  On  the 
15th  a  Congress  of  the  Latin  people,  at  which  dele- 
gates from  various  European  countries  were  in 
attendance  claiming  to  represent  165,000,000  peo- 
ple, assembled.  The  object  of  the  organization  is 
stated  as  "the  defense  of  the  Latin  world  against 
the  advances  of  other  peoples  wishing  to  conquer 
the  globe." 

The  cornerstone  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
famous  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  which  collapsed 
last  July,  was  laid  on  April  25, 

Republicanism,   tmder  the  lead 
STAIN  of  Seflor  Salmeron ,  shows  renewed 

activity  in  the  domains  of  Alfonso 
XIII.  Great  demonstrations  have  recently 
occurred  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  The  elec- 
tions to  the  Chamber  occurred  on  April  26.  In 
Madrid  eleven  Ministerialists,  two  Liberals,  one 
Radical,  and  two  Republicans  were  elected,  a 
proportion  maintained  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  reported  that  about  thirty  Republicans 
will  have  seats. 

Although  the  Government  retains  a  good  majority, 
the  position  of  Premier  Silvela  has  been  somewhat 
shaken.  The  King  expresses  confidence  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  will  not  resign  unless  the  senatorial 
elections  are  adverse,  which  occur  on  May  10.  It 
is  said  that  the  elections  of  Liberals  indicate  great 
strength  among  the  partisans  of  ^  Seflor  Moret,  who 
is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a  successor  of  the  late 
Sefior  Sagasta. 
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There    was    music    in    Holland  According  to  the  Paris  Tempis  the 

MLUND       from  the  6th  to  the  1 2  th  of  April  MCCec          situation     in     Greece     prompts 

— ^a  general  strike  being  on,  affect-  fears    for    the    security    of   the 

ing    all   labor  engaged   in   transportation  by  throne  itself.     There   is   much   dissatisfaction 

land  and  water.     The  strike  signified  chiefly  with    the    Government,    which    is    *'a    house 

two   things:   a   demand  of  railroad   men   for  divided  against  itself*  on  more  than  one  issue, 

more  pay,  and  a  protest  against  the  anti-strike  The  law  of  1900  giving  to  the  Crown  Prince 

laws,  which  are  the  work  of  the  Conservative  prerogatives    which    in    other    constitutional 

Premier,  Dr.  Kuyper.  countries  belong  to  the  Minister  of  War  has  not 

The  aged  Socialist  leader.  Domela  Niewvenhuis,  ^^^ed  the  army  from  political  influences. 
.^_^^ /.^^  !.:»  *^«:^.v«Mo«f  «r. /i;»>ot  f  >!«>  acrifnf  irm  The  Phhcc.  despitc  his  mentonous  character- 
emerged  from  l^»«^5^t^^7f^«^/?^f;^^.^**^^f^^^^^^^^  istics,  has  made  himself  impopular  with  many  by 
At  a  stormy  meetmg  of  the  agitators  m  Amsterdam  j^  personal  ambitions%aid  by  showing  him- 
on  the  night  of  Apnl  11,  he  decUred  that  the  cause  g^if  ^^^  openly  friendly  to  Prussia.  A  bill  before 
of  labor  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  internal  dis-  the  Chamber  to  abolish  his  headship  of  the  army 
sensions  speedil/  caused  a  collapse  of  the  strike,  and  restore  the  prerogatives  to  the  War  Minister 
During  t  he  crisis'the  Legislature* 'stood  by  its  guns"  has  produced  much  irritation.  The  present  corn- 
and  passed  clause  after  clause  of  the  anti-strike  plications  have  resulted  largely  from  the  King's 
law  by  large  majorities.  Holland  appears  to  be  a  not  following  a  strictly  constitutional  policy  and 
pyramid  standing  on  its  base.  from  his  injudicious  favoritism. 

Affciirs    in   Asiit   ctnd    Ocectnicct 

The  day  advances  when  Central  Japan  believes  in  education.     It  is  vigorously 

j^gjf        Asia  will  be  as  accessible  as  any  promoted  after  Etu-opean  systems  and  85  per 

part  of  the  world.     The  Russians  cent,  of  the  children  attend  school.     Japan  is 

are  already  building  a  branch  railway  from  the  now  called  "the  schoolmaster  of  Asia." 

Trans-Siberian    down    through  Eastern  Mon-  A  revolt  aeainst  Marquis  Ito,  head  of  the  victo- 

golia.     It  is  expected  to  reach  the  Great  Wall  rious  Liberal  party  in  the  recent  elections,  was 

of  China  at  Kalgan.  about  sixty  miles  west  of  reported  fromtoldo  about  ^e  middle  of  April,  sOTie 

p  •  .                       ^                            -^  eighty  member^  of  the  Diet  denouncmg  blmd  obedi- 

rekmg.  ^^^  ^  leaders  and  demanding  that  all  the  officials 

The  report  came  from  St.  Petersburg  near  the  of  the  party  be  her.ceforth  dected  and  the  party 

end  of  April  that  no  special  permits  are  now  required  consulted  on  grave  questions.     At  the  end  of  the 

for  travel  in  Central  Asia,  excepting  certain  portions  month  it  was  said  that  an  entente  had  been  effected 

of   the    military  defense.     Travelers  may  proceed  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  Liberals  respecting 

direct   from   any   part   of   Russia  without   giving  legislation  at  the  coming  session  of  Parliament, 

notice  of  any  kind,  the  passport  regulations  being  The  labor  question  is  troublesome  in  Japan,  as 

just  the  same  for  Central  Asia  as  for  the  rest  of  the  elsewhere.     Strikes  have  occurred,  but  they  are  said 

empire.                          to  have  instifficiently  strong  organizations  back  of 

Political    Japan    must    be    con-  them  to  effect  much,  if  anything  at  all. 

!««         sidered  in  view  of  the  nation's  p^V^^tSSy'-id^^-d.'^ifS^^Xfre 

aspiration  to  the  headship  of  the  "Chrysanthemum  Kingdom"  has  yet  a  long  way  to 

entire  Mongolian  world.     Never,  apparently,  go  before  she  can  become  a  strong  fmandu  power, 

did  a  nation  address  itself  more  vigorously  to  A  writer  in  the  Sun  Trade  Journal  of  Tokio  shows 

preparation  for  a  great  task.  Japan's  ultimate  ^^  ^^l  "^"^^^  ^^.  \^^  ''?P'^%P1''^5S?^.  K^}^ 
^  ^  u  VI  X-  1  1.  t--^-  about  $125.  An  interesting  comparative  show- 
success  may  be  problematical ;  her  ambition  is  j^g  of  imports  and  exports,  token  from  the  United 
not.  So  keen  is  her  intellect,  so  practical  her  Stotes  stotistics,  is  as  follows,  the  figures  standing 
genius,  so  excellent  her  statesmanship,  and  so  for  dollars  per  capito: 

marvelous  her  progress,  that  even  those  peoples     pSce^"****' ^I'll        aoiis       ilt'.ti 

who  may  ultimately  defeat  her  ambition  unite  Germany '.  \ '.                              a^.14        «9 •  89         9. 9j 

in  her  praise.     One  of  the  remarkable  things  iSly^' ','.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.     il'.ll         sijj        31! n 

about  the  Island  Empire  is  that  her  develop-     gSSd'  sti^'  "  " ! xi'.Ts        «7^49        "•«? 

ment  has  been  brought  about  almost  entirely     Japan a .'91         * ^84         4. 73 

without  the  employment  of  foreign  capital.  " 

She  has  a  foothold  in  Korea.     She  has  gained  The  Celestial  Kingdom,  as  seen 

Formosa.     Her  influence  in  China  and  Siam  is  OHM         by  "the  foreign  devils;"  presents 

paramoimt.     After  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  very  little  that  suggests  celestial 

1870  the  cry  was  raised  in  France,  **  We  have  peace.     The  international  phases  of  Chinese 

been  beaten  by  the  German  schoolmaster,"  the  affairs  are  given  elsewhere  in  this,  record.     In 

meaning  being  that  to  the  greater  ii^telligence  the  death  of  Yung  Lu,.  early  in  April,  the 

of  the  German  army  German  triumph  was  due.  government  has  lost  its.  naost  powerful  person- 


tary.  He  is  generally  credited  with  having 
been  the  real  author  of  the  recent  anti-foreign 
outbreak.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
whether  he  dominated  the  Dowager  Empress 
or  the  Dowager  Empress  him.  These  two 
were  together  in  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
Emperor  Kwangsu  and  enthrone  the  son  of 
Prince  Tuan.  The  official  successor  of  Yung 
Lu  is  Prince  Ching  of  the  Foreign  Office,  an 
aged  man  who  is  said  to  lack  determination 
and  initiative.  But  he  is  credited  with  pro- 
foreign  tendencies  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  deposed  Emperor  Kwangsu. 
However  true  this  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  doves  of  peace  will  return  to  the  rebellious 
parts  of  the  Empire.  China  is  now  thoroughly 
inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the 
struggle  which  agitates  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  wax  stronger  and  stronger  north  and  south 
of  the  great  Yangtse  valley. 

The  rebellion  against  the  government  in  the 
southern  provinces  continued  "full  of  sound  and 
fury"  during  April.  Threats  of  French  inter- 
vention, proceeding;  from  Indo-China,  have  been 
reported.  A  Washington  dispatch  of  April  13 
stated  that  a  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Canton  had 
been  averted  by  the  foresight  of  Commander  Di^ke 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Boxer  uprisings  have 
been  numerous  in  various  provinces.  An  attempt 
to  reorganize  the  movement  in  a  district  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  Peking  was  promptly  dis- 
covered and  suppressed  by  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Chihli.  The  reform  schemes  of 
Yuan  are  very  much  hindered  by  his  enemies.  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  L.  H.  Pott,  recently  returned  to  America  after 
an  absence  of  some  years,  says  that  Russia  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  social  and  political  reform  in 
China.  Her  interests  lie  in  keeping  the  Chinese 
ignorant  and  conservative.  The  Court  returned 
from  its  visit  to  the  western  tombs  about  the  middle 
of  April.  In  addition  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Chinese  navy  an  army  plan  is  announced — prob- 
ably under  the  supervision  of  Japanese  experts, 
for  Japan  is  now  **hand  in  glove  with  China  in 
opposition  to  especially  Russian  advances. 

Tibet  is  now  the  only  "hermit"  country  in 
Asia.  The  Chinese  mandarins  who  rule  the 
country  desire  to  keep  it  **as  a  preserve  for 
themselves  and  their  needy  relatives." 

British  India,  seeking  markets,  and  Russia,  with 
her  iar-reaching  plans,  knock  at  the  doors  of  Tilet 
and  give  encouragement  to  individual  explorers 
who  dare  face  even  the  possibility  of  being  shot 
from  behind  hedges  in  the  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Tibetans.  It  is  well  under- 
stoKjd  to  be  a  race  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  to  get  first  to  Lhassa.  A  recent  expedition, 
headed  by  a  Russian,  Captain  Kozloff,  seems  to 
have  been  received  with  an  unusual  absence  of 
black  looks  and  prohibitory  mandates  in  much  of 
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many  things  about  the  land  and  its  customs.  The 
expedition  once  encountered  violence  in  an  ambus- 
cade, and  nearly  thirty  of  the  force  were  killed. 
Captain  Kozloff  has  been  lecturing  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 


INDIA 


Since    the    Sepoy    rebellion    in 

1857   many  have  believed  that 

India  is  held  in  peace  only  by  the 

sheer    force     of     British     arms.     Englishmen 

themselves  believe  this.     The  late  Sir  Walter 

Besant,  in    his    Rise    of    the    Empire,    said: 

I  can  understand  an  educated  Hindu  admiring 
the  strength  and  the  justice  of  his  conqueror,  but  I 
cannot  luiderstand  his  affection  for  any  conqueror. 
For  the  sake  of  the  people  alone  we  must  continue 
to  hold  India;  but  the  rule  which  began  by  con- 
quest and  exists  only  by  force  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  rule  which  holds  together  five  of  the  six  great 
countries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  military  force 
is  the  bottom  factor  in  the  British  tenure  of 
India,  it  is  also  true  that  "a  vast  amount  of 
good  feeling  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
judicious  regard  of  English  civil  authorities 
for  native  self-respect  and  pride  and  custom." 
British  statesmen  have  been  satisfied  to  secure 
"a  very  limited  unity  in  a  very  great  diversity." 

It  is  further  said  that  they  have  played  upon 
the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  native  rulers  and  tnus 
secured  an  allegiance  which,  if  not  sincere,  was  at 
least  safe  so  long  as.  the  revenues  and  the  forms  of 
sovereignty  were  provided.  They  have  enlisted 
in  their  splendid  Indian  army  regiments  of  natives 
from  many  anc.ent  states  which  were  hereditary 
enemies;  and  since  the  fearful  lesson  of  the  mutiny 
was  learned  the  English  commanders  have  seen  to 
it  that  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of  these  fierce 
fighters,  as  well  as  their  friendships  and  alliances, 
were  duly  turned  to  accotmt,  played  off  one  against 
another;  so  that  to  organize  the  effective  fighting 
force  of  India  into  a  single  army  to  fight  for  Indian 
independence  would  to-day  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  popularity  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy  of 
India  seems  attested  by  the  reports  that 
numerous  Indian  newspapers,  discussing  the 
rumor  that  War  Secretary  Brodrick  will 
succeed  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  protest  against 
any  change  and  plead  for  an  extension  of  Lord 
Curzon 's  term. 

Respecting  the  western  frontiers  of  India,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  East  India  Association  in  London 
recently,  it  was  shown  that  there  are  three  frontiers 
— the  northwest,  the  Baluch,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Invasion  from  the  north  was  admittedly  impos- 
sible, from  the  northwest  impracticable,  and  from 
the  present  Russian  base^  through  Baluchistan  past 
Quetta,  too  difificult  to  be  worth  consideration. 
The  danger  spot  is  the  Gulf.  It  was  Tshown  that 
Indian  finances  are  not  alone  equal  to  the  burden 


man  speaking  to  business  men,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  work  done  by  missionary 
agencies  in  India  exceeds  in  importance  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment since  its  commencement. 


The  Australian  official  world  has 
AUSTRALIA       warmly  resented  criticisms  in  the 

London  papers  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Australian  states.  The  Aus- 
tralian correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Monetary 
Times  says  that  while  the  picture  has  been 
somewhat  overdrawn  it  is  only  too  apparent 
to  any  student  of  Australian  affairs  that  the 
finances  of  most  of  the  states  are  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  the  causes  of  this  condition  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lavish  expenditures  of  the  new 

Affttirs    i 

The  course  of  events  in  Morocco 
MOROCCO        gives  renewed  evidence  that  the 

situation  is  serious.  The  Sultan's 
brother,  Mulai  Mohammed,  *'the  one-eyed," 
was  proclaimed  Sultan  by  the  Riff  tribes  on 
April  3.  Amarani  Shereef,  the  Sultan's  uncle, 
had  gone  to  the  Riff  country  to  collect  troops 
for  the  Government,  but  he  found  the  situation 
there  very  serious.  On  the  8th  five  thousand 
rebels  attacked  the  fortress  of  Frajana.  They 
were  at  first  repulsed,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  place,  a  part  of  the  garrison 
escaping  to  Melilla,  a  Spanish  possession.  A 
Spanish  cruiser  had  landed  marines  at  Melilla. 
The  Pretender,  Bu  Hamara,  was  in  possession 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  situation 
imperiled  Fez,  the  capital. 

Dispatches  in  the  middle  of  the  month  stating  that 
the  Smtan  was  seeking  to  allay  the  hostile  feeling  by 
dismissing  all  Europeans  employed  in  Fez,  except 
General  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  who  is  colonel  of  His 
Majesty's  Body  Guard,  Dr.  Verdan,  and  a  French 
military  missionary.  Later  advices  represented 
Englishmen  as  refusing  to  leave  unless  the  French 
would  go,  and  the  French  as  refusing  to  retire  before 
the  English  went.  The  port  of  Tetuan  was  sur- 
rounded by  Kabyle  tribesmen,  demanding  condi- 
tions and  threatening  assault.  Tetuan  was  cap- 
tured by  Spain  in  1859  and  was  regained  by  Morocco 
only  by  a  neavy  ransom. 


The    five  South  African  colonies 
AFRiS        i^^P^  Colony,  Natal,  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colonies, 
and  Southera  Rhodesia),  in  their  first  direct 
official  communication,  at  Bloemfontein,  have 


population  to  other  countries.  The  detemii- 
nation  of  Australians  to  exclude  from  the 
country  the  Polynesians  and  to  forbid  the 
incoming  of  any  but  white  people  directly 
affects  the  labor  supply,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  considerable  immigration,  makes  impos- 
sible a  rapid  development  of  natural  resources. 

Some  time  ago  an  order-in-council  was  passc-d 
at  Ottawa  which  struck  New  South  Wales  from 
the  list  of  countries  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Canadian  preferential  tariff— ^a  priv-ilege  which 
was  accorded  before  the  federation,  when  Xcw 
South  Wales  had  a  customs  tariff  of  her  ot^ti.  TTur 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  now  have  a  protective 
tariff  against  the  world. 

It  was  reported  from  London  on  April  25,  that  an 
effort  to  bring  the  Australian  Commonwealth  into 
the  Imperial  penny  postage  scheme  had  proved 
futile.  Australia  is  the  only  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  which  has  not  co-operated  in  the  scheme. 

n    A  f  r  i  c  8i 

provided  for  the  preferential  treatment  of 
British  goods,  and  of  the  goods  of  such  British 
colonies  as  may  consent  to  give  reciprocal 
advantages  to  the  exports  of  South  Africa.  In 
this,  says  the  London  Times,  they  show  "the 
natural  and  unobjectionable  working  of  the 
fiscal  independence  of  the  colonies,  under  the 
influence  of  that  sentiment  of  Imperial  solidar- 
ity which  has  been  so  conspicuously  developed 
during  the  struggle  that  came  to  an  end  last 
year.*'  The  action  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Milner's  "firm,  impartial,  and  far-seeing  ad- 
ministration," and  to  Mr.  Chamberlains 
powerful  appeals  to  the  higher  ideal  of  Im- 
perial unity  and  progress.  The  details  of 
the  action  are  to  be  published,  it  is  said,  in 
June. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Bloemfontein 
conference  was  that  Portugal  was  represented. 
Her  "loyal  co-operation"  is  expected  in  any 
arrangements  made  in  the  interests  of  South 
Africa  as  a  whole.  The  German  press  does  no: 
appear  pleased  with  the  conference,  but  Great 
Britain  does  not  l^slate  primarily  for  German 
interests  any  more  than  for  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  conference,  of  course,  dealt  with 
the  labor  question  and  declared  that  there  is 
now  no  wish  in  South  Africa  for  either  slavery' 
or  forced  labor,  but  the  feeling  was  strong  that 
the  Kaffirs  must  somehow  be  weaned  from  their 
natural  indolence  and  induced  to  share  in  the 
expenses  of  government.     An  "overwhelming 
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vote'*  was  passed  against  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  labor,  which  action,  however,  is  not 
believed  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  recent  expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa  involves  responsibility  for  the  control  of  an 
added  million  of  black  people,  and  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  status  and  future  of  these  people  are 
trenchantly  discussed  in  the  English  press.  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  "many  dangers  confront  the 
statesmen  whose  task  it  is  to  lav  the  foundations  of 
a  stable  settlement  in  South  Africa."  The  govern- 
ment of  the  black  races  to-day  is  a  light  task  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  likely  to  become. 

In  South  Africa  the  Kaffirs  outnumber  the  whites 
ten  to  one,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers 
since  the  British  and  Dutch  have  put  an  end  to  the 
inter-tribal  wars.  [The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
coim try  were  the  Bushmen,  who  are  now  practically 
extinct.  They  were  followed  from  the  north  by  the 
Hottentots,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  followed  by  the 
Kaffirs;  and,  between  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Dutch, 
the  Hottentots  have  greatly  diminished.  The 
Kaffirs,  or  Bantus,  have  gradually  filled  South- 
eastern Africa,  the  chief  Kaffir  nations  being  the 
Zulus,  the  Swazies,  the  Amatongas,  the  Basutos,  the 
Bechuanas  and  the  Matabele  (a  branch  of  the 
Zulus).  These  are  all,  broadly  speaking,  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  American  negroes.]  The  inter- 
mixture by  blood  of  whites  and  blacks  has  gone  on 
for  centuries  at  the  Cape  and  has  produced  the  class 
known  as  Africanders,  who  are  likely  **to  be  very 
much  in  evidence  all  over  the  sub-continent,  if 
things  go  on  as  they  have  been  going."  These 
**Cape  Boys"  are  sure  that  they  should  be  regarded 
as  the  equals  of  the  white  people,  and  that  the  future 
of  South  Africa  belongs  to  them.  The  Kaffirs  have 
their  own  church  all  over  South  Africa,  and  in  this 
native  church  a  movement  is  going  on  which  is  said 
to  aim  at  removing  the  present  restrictions  upon 
the  black  man's  power,  bringing  him  to  a  place  of 
much  greater  impKsrtance  than  he  now  occupies. 
And  so  "Cape  Boys"  and  Kaffir  both  have  "great 
expectations." 

How  shall  these  colored  peoples  be  governed 
and  treated  by  "the  Paramoimt  Power  m  South 
Africa"  ?  Shall  they  be  enlightened  and  treated  as 
brother-men,  or  shall  they  be  enslaved  and  kept  in 
ignorance }  The  old  debate  seems  actually  on  once  . 
more.  The  Dutch  have  always  been  against  "ne- 
grophilist,  black-man-and-brother  theory."  And  it 
appears  that  many  Englishmen  are  of  like  mind. 
A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  declares 
that,  with  "few  and  inconsiderab!e  exceptions,"  the 
sentiment  of  British  South  Africa,  and  of  all  Eu- 
ropeans of  South  African  experience,  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Boers  in  this  matter,  and  he  argues  that 
British  statesmen  must  show  "deference  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  Europeans  on  the  spot."  Not 
enlightenment  ("literary  training")  but  "training  to 
labor  is  what  is  reqmred  as  the  first  European 
lesson  to  the  black  man."  A  writer  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  declares  that  "all  appearances  are 
against  the  natives  ever  being  admitted  to  a  position 
of  social  equality  in  South  Africa  any  more  than  in 
the  United  States,"  but  it  is  "evident  that  the  col- 
ored or  native  man  (in  South  Africa)  may  possibly 
come  into  conflict  with  the  white  man  on  the 
question  of  generalpolitical,  and  even  racial  eauality 
or  su|)erionty."  The  same  writer  says:  "If  this 
Imperial  government  does  not  see  its  way  to  take 


some  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  formation  of  a 
native  state,  or  group  of  native  states,  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  a  later  solution  of  the  race  problem  may 
have  to  be  sought  through  a  further  sacrifice  of  the 
blood  and  tears  of  the  British  colonists,  and  the 
British  race  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

A  British  disaster  in  Somaliland  was  reported 
in  London  on  April  23.  The  report  came  from 
Brigadier-General  Manning  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  flying  column  under  Colonel  Cobbe 
had  been  engaged  by  the  followers  of  the 
Mad  Mullah  and  had  suffered  serious  losses. 
The  affair  took  place  in  the  country  west  of 
Galadi.  General  Manning  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  Colonel  (3obbe  and  his  associates  and 
a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Green  S.tandard  numbered  many  thousands. 
Their  loss  is  said  to  have  been  two  thousand. 
The  total  British  loss  is  at  this  writing  un- 
known. 

This  native  uprisin^r  is  an  expression  of  Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism  and  aims  to  expel  the  foreigner  from 
the  land.  It  is  an  eastern  movement  which  has  a 
counterpart  in  the  western  revolt  of  the  Berber 
tribes  in  Morocco.  British  Somaliland,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  has  an  area  of  about  sixty  thousand 
square  miles  and  a  large  Mohammedan  population. 
Berber,  the  chief  town,  has  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants at  some  portions  of  the  year. 

Dispatches  from  London  at  the  beginning 
of  May  indicated  that  the  British  Crovemment 
was  contemplating  the  abandonment  of  aggres- 
sive operations  in  Somaliland,  and  would  simply 
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guard  the  coast  line  and  protect  the  tribes, 
which  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  treaty 
agreements  to  do. 


The    French    Governor -General 
AFiiCA        ^^  Algeria,   M.   Revoil,   resigned 

his  position  early  in  April  (he  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time)  and  the  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  Government.  The  reason  for 
the  resignation  is  given  in  the  record  for 
France.  President  Loubet  reached  Algiers  on 
April  15  in  piu-suance  of  a  purpose  to  visit 
parts  of  the  French  colonial  possessions  in 
Africa.  He  is  the  first  Chief  of  State  to  visit 
French  North  Africa  since  the  day  of  Napoleon 
III,  and  he  was  received  by  the  Algerians 
with  much  enthusiasm. 

Though  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Algeria  dates 
from  1 83 1,  it  was  not  nrmly  fixed  till  after  many 
subsequent  struggles.  Algeria  has  cost  France  mucn 
**  without  ^ving  anythingf  in  return  except  the 
belief  that  it  is  a  good  training  ground  for  French 
generals."  It  passed  from  mihtary  to  civil  rule  in 
1870.  It  is  now  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  colony, 
as  three  departments  of  France  itself — the  depart- 
ments of  Alger,  Constantine  and  Oran.  These 
departments  are  represented  in  the  French  Legis- 
lature. In  recent  years  the  two  great  projects 
conceived  by  the  French  in  connection  with  Algeria 
are,  first,  the  formation  of  a  great  inland  sea  in  the 
Sahara,  and,  second,  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
reaching  from  Tunis  or  Algiers  to  Lake  Chad  and 
Timbuctoo.  The  Algerian  hinterland,  the  French 
"sphere  of  influence,"  according  to  an  agreement 
between  France  and  England  in  1890,  extends  to 
Lake  Chad  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger. 

The  pictiu-esque  streets  of  Algiers  were  gay 
with  bunting,  festal  arches  and  multitudes  in 
holiday  attire,  crowds  of  Arabs  thronging  the 
ways  to  see  **the  Great  White  Sultan,"  as 
President  Loubet  rode  through  the  ancient  city. 
The  only  discordant  note  in  his  reception  was 
a  number  of  shouts,  by  friends  of  the  late 
Governor-General,  of  "Long  live  Revoil!" 

Acting  Governor-General  Vamier  was  in  charge 
of  the  ceremonies.  Deputy  Etienne,  in  an  address 
of  welcome  to  President  Loubet,  referred  with 
regret  to  the  absence  of  M.  Revoil,  declaring  that 
he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  Algeria.  In  his 
reply,  President  Loubet  expressed  confidence  that 
Algerian  politics  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
retirement  of  the  late  Governor-General.  The 
next  day  the  President  witnessed  military  manoeu- 
vers  by   ten   thousand   troops   on    Mustapha   field. 

On  subsequent  days  he  visited  other  localities  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis  and  returned  to  France  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 


When  the  Free  State  was  organized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  in  1885  it  was  placed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  by  whom 
its  affairs  are  practically  directed.  Leopold's 
•'business  instincts"  are  well  known,  as  also  his 
tuiscrupulousness  in  "getting  gain."     A  pamphlet 

Sublished  in  England  in  1901,  entitled  Trading 
[onopolies  in  West  Africa,  riddled  the  claim  of 
the  Belgian  Government  that  its  administration  of 
affairs  in  Kongoland  is  "philanthropic."  A  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Captain  Guy  Burrows,  after  six 
years  of  service  in  tne  Kongo  State  government, 
described  atrocities  of  the  most  horrible  character 
committed  upon  the  natives  by  authorities  ha\'ing 
concessions  of  rubber  lands.  He  showed  that  the 
"reforms"  instituted  by  King  Leopold  and  the 
Belgian  government  had  only  "thrown  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public."  And  now  we  have  Captain 
Burrows'  Curse  of  Central  Africa,  published 
in  London,  from  which  it  appears  that  Kongo 
natives  have  been  delivered  from  Arab  slave- 
drivers  only  to  become  the  slaves  of  the  Free  State 
Company.  The  stories  of  cruelties  practised  by 
its  officials  equal  and  surpass  the  ghastliest  tales 
from  Armenia  and  Bulgaria.  Associated  with  Cap- 
tain Burrows  in  the  publication  of  this  book  is  Mr. 
Edgar  Canisine,  who  also  spent  several  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Free  State  Company. 

Among  recent  witnesses  who  testify  to  these 
atrocities  may  be  mentioned:  Mr.  Fox  Bourne, 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  Civilization  in  Kongo- 
land;  the  Rev.  DeWitt  C.  Snyder,  who  has  re- 
turned to  America  from  missionary  work  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  and  the  Rev.  William  Morrison, 
of  Lexington,  Va.,  a  member  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission.  Lon^  ago  Henry  M.  Stanley- 
wrote:  "Every  tusk,  piece  and  scrap  of  ivory  in 
the  possession  of  an  Arab  trader  has  been  steeped 
and  dyed  in  blood.  Every  pound  weight  has  cost 
the  life  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child."  According  to 
the  testimony  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been 
given,  the  Arab  and  the  Portuguese  have  been  sur- 
passed in  fiendish  cruelty  by  many  of  the  employ^ 
of  the  Belnan  Kongo  Company.  The  conduct' of 
affairs  in  Kongoland  is  a  violation  of  the  solemn 

fledges  given  to  the  European  nations  when  the 
ree  State  was  created. 


BELQIAN 
AFRICA 


Belgian  misrule  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  involving  atrocities 
against  the  natives  in  the  inter- 
ests of  material  gain,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  anew. 


Italian  Somaliland  borders  on 
Anhc/r  ^^^  Indian  Ocean,  contains  188.- 
000  square  miles,  and  has  an 
estimated  population  of  850,000.  Seven  years 
ago  the  Italian  Government  yielded  the  admin- 
istration, for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  of  the 
region  known  as  El  Benadir  to  a  company 
which  was  to  develop  and  govern  the  same 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
and  Brussels  Conventions.  Serious  charges  are 
now  made  against  the  company  of  having 
neglected  these  provisions  and,  among  other 
things,  of  conniving  at  the  slave  trade. 

An  investigation  seems  to  have  established  the 
justice  of  the  charges.  But  little  has  been  done 
to  develop  the  colony;  there  are  but  few  Italian 
residents,  and  they  have  to  be  guarded  from  con- 
stant dangers. 
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CQttrtfiy  a/  CaUifrs  Wrekly 

DAVID   B.    FRANCIS 

The  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  the 
^"tw?*'*"!^^  President  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  is  unques- 
tionably the  first  citizen  of  St*  Louis,  and  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  well.  He  is  a  fi.ne 
exemplar  of  the  Western  man,  and  character- 
izes in  a  marked  degree  the  typical  American. 
He  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  present 
Exposition,  and  it  is  due  to  his  personality 
and  tireless  energy  that  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
has  assumed  the  importance  that  it  has,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  as  well. 
When  there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the 
representations  and  exhibits  of  foreign  nations, 
Mr,  Francis  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Europe, 
personally  interviewed  the  heads  of  many  gov- 
ernments, secured  their  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  the  Fair,  and  returned  to  thts  coun* 
try  with  his  mission  successfully  accomplished* 
It  was  a  brilliant  coup /and  assured  the  inter- 
national scope  of  the  Exposition, 

Mr.  Francis  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  His 
education  was  acquired  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Moving  to  St.  Louis,  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  grain  business  there  and  in 
time  became  a  leader  in  it,  and  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Merchants*  Exchange.  He  found 
time,  however,  to  interest  himself  in  politics, 
and   it   was  not   long  before  he   was  elected 


made  a  good  governor,  although  his  inde- 
I>endent  ways  and  fearlessness  incurred  the^ 
displeasure  of  the  politicians.  When  Missouri 
later  went  for  free  silver,  Mr  Francis  went 
out  of  office.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Hoke 
Smith  from  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  invitation  Mf, 
Francis  accepted  the  position  in  the  cabinet. 
At  the  end  of  the  Oeveland  administration,  be 
returned  to  business  and  did  not  come  proiui- 
nently  before  the  public  again  until  the  suIh 
ject  of  a  fair  to  commemorate  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  broached.  He  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  tireless  en- 
deavors and  skilful  management  in  this  vast 
project  are  now  matters  of  current  history. 

The  recent  election  of  M.  Jeaa 
y.  iEAN  jAirtls  Jaur^s  as  one  of  the  Vice- Presi- 
dents of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties at  Paris,  and  his  more  recent  attitude  in 
connection  with  Dneyfus's  appeal  to  General 
Andre  to  reopen  an  investigation  of  the  fa- 
mous affaire,  has  brought  the  name  of  this 
distinguished  French  Socialist  into  ynustui] 
prominence. 

M.  Jean  Jaur^s  was  bom  at  Cas^s  (Tam! 
in  1859.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ecoir  Nof^ 
male,  which  has  furnished  so  man}!'  men  tn  th< 
service  of  the  State.      In  1885  he  wa  I 

deputy  of  the  Tarn,  and  in  the  French  ^  r 

voted  ^vith  the  moderate  Republicans,  h 
1889  he  lost  his  seat  there,  and  went  to  ToU' 
louse»  where  be  was  active  in  founding  1 
medical  school.  Already  he  showed  indteai 
ttons  of  Socialistic  proclivities.  His  iniert^ 
in  the  working  classes  and  labor  organi»i 
tions  became  pronounced,  and  he  becami 
their  champion.  Later  he  was  return- 
the  Chamber  as  deputy  (or  Aibi,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Socialistic  party  there.  Hfi 
literary  and  passionate  eloquence  placed  hi: 
among  the  great  speakers  of  his  couuwy 
From  the  time  of  his  second  clectton  to  tb^ 
Chamber,  he  has  played  a  great  rAle,  at  tls( 
tribune »  in  the  country.  «iuring  the  strikes 
at  Carmaux.  and  in  the  polemics  of  the  Drey 
fus  affair  In  iSg8  he  ajjain  lost  his  seflt»  ao' 
he  became  the  editor*in-chief  of  the  Pttiti 
R^pubJique.  This  became  his  party  ciT^aii 
and  his  power  was  so  g^reat  that  he  forced  tlii 
entry  of  a  Socialist,  M.  MiHerand»  in 
Wal  deck- Rousseau  Cabinet.  He  has 
sought  to  bring  together  the  diverse  facuoft: 
of  the  Socialistic  party,  and  hm%  throwTi  it 
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Great  literary  movements  are 
often  coincident  with  great  na- 
tional transitions.  The  awakened 
and  unified  national  spirit  aroused  in  Ger- 
many after  the  War  of  1870  found  its  natural 
expression  in  a  new  literature.  This  new 
literature  has  a  worthy  exponent  in  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann,  who  with  Sudermann  stands 
at  the  head  of  modem  German  dramatic  art. 
Gerhardt  Hauptmann  was  bom  in  1862, 
in  Salzbrunn,  Silesia.  His  first  art  impulse 
was  towards  sculpture. 
But  he  soon  abandoned 
that  for  the  drama. 
His  first  play,  Vor 
Sonnenaufgang,  was 
written  in  1889.  This 
was  followed  in  time 
by  Das  Friedenfest, 
Einsatne  Mencken,  Die 
Weber,  Hannele's  Him- 
ntelfahrt,  Florian  Geyer, 
Die  Versunkene  Glocke, 
Fuhrman  Henschel, 
and  Christus,  In  his 
earlier  works  he  studied 
the  effects  of  heredity, 
and  thus  paid  h  i  s 
tribute  to  Ibsen.  But 
he  soon  gained  his 
freedom  from  the  great 
Norwegian.  The  sec- 
ond phase  of  his  works 
concerned  itself  with 
the  intellectual  in- 
equality in  marriage. 
The  latest  phase  of  his 
talent  is  mystical  and 
symbolic  in  the  ex- 
treme as  exemplified 
in  Hannele's  Himntel- 
fahrt  and  Die  Versun- 
kene Glocke. 

Hauptmann 's  min- 
gled Wertherism  and 
pessimism,  interweav- 
ing German  national  traditions  with  those 
of  the  newer  Scandinavian  school,  early 
won  him  a  reputation  among  German  authors. 
He  represents  the  curious  anomaly  of  a 
realist  and  an  idealist.  He  may  be  said  to 
be  the  one  living  master  of  both.  His 
talent  rests  above  all  in  the  truth  and 
profundity  of  observation,  the  power  of  con- 
ception, and  the  exactitude  of  language. 
Through  many  of  his  plays  runs  a  poetic 
motif.  Die  Versunkene  Glocke,  which  Haupt- 
mann  has   called   a   fairy   drama,    is    written 
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partly  in  rhyme,  partly  in  blank  verse.  Added 
to  the  poetical  glow  in  his  dramas,  and  in  spite 
of  their  somewhat  analytical  tendencies,  is 
much  action  and  the  throb  of  passion.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  **he  is  the  only  living 
poet  who  is  also  a  bom  writer  of  plays — the 
one  living  master  of  realism  who  is  also  a 
master  of  idealism."  He  belongs  to  that  small 
group  of  men  who  are  trying  to  bring  poetry 
back  into  the  drama,  and  what  he  is  doing  for 
Germany,  Stephen  Phillips  and  Edmond 
Rostand  are  doing  for 
England  and  France, 
respectively.  But  the 
author  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca  and  the 
author  of  Les  Roman- 
esques, while  fully 
equal  to  their  German 
confrere  in  poetical 
ability,  are  not  quite 
his  equal  in  dramatic 
art,  although  many 
will  refuse  to  consider 
Rostand  his  inferior 
in  this  matter.  In 
symbolism  Haupt- 
mann outstrips  them 
both,  although  his 
symbolism  is  not 
pushed  to  the  extreme 
to  which  Arthur  Rim- 
baud raised  it  in  his 
Sonnet  of  Vowels  in 
which  he  attributed 
to  each  vowel  its  ap- 
propriate color.  To 
find  the  analogy  of 
his  genius  we  must  go 
to  Belgium,  to  the 
author  of  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  and  Monna 
Vanna. 

Thus,  while  Suder- 
mann may  be  com- 
pared to  Ibsen  in  the 
power  of  his  reality,  Hauptmann  presents  cer- 
tain characteristics  in  common  with  Maeter- 
linck, the  Belgian  symbolist  and  mystic. 
Although  the  work  of  Hauptmann  is  not  as 
broad  as  Sudermann 's,  his  position  in  the 
drama  is  high  and  of  unquestioned  power. 
His  works  are  not  only  acted  and  enjoyed  in 
his  own  country,  but  are  played  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  and  have  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  all  modem  writers  and 
students  of  the  drama. 


younger  actresses  of  America. 
Possessed  of  an  appealing  individuality  and 
un  m  ist  ak  abl  e  ch  arm , 
she  adds  thereto  a 
clearness  of  intellect 
and  sureness  of  art 
which  are  m  many 
ways  remarkable. 
She  is  scarcely  more 
than  twenty,  and  her 
rapid  rise  to  critical 
and  po  pillar  favor 
during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  so 
rnarked  as  to  attract 
g^eneral  attention. 

As  can  be  imap:- 
ined»  Miss  Robson's 
dramatic  career  is 
comparatively  brief. 
She  made  her  d^but 
in  1S97  in  Men  and 
Women » in  which  her 
work  evoked  much 
favorable  comment- 
H<.^r  mosi  p  ronounced 
miccesses  have  been 
in  the  folio  win  1: 
plays:  Arizona*  Un- 
leavened Bread,  In  a 

B alcon y ,   A    Gentle- 

majn  of  France,  and 
Audrey.  The  coming 
^ason    will    witness 

her   advent    in    a 

broader  and    bigger 

field.        She   will   be 

seen   in   La  Valliero. 

written    for   her   by 

M.     Henri     Battaikv. 

and     in     Agatha,    a 

play  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  and  Mr. 

Louis  N.  Parker.    At 

present  Miss  Robson 
'    i*  playing  Juliet. 

Sfjeaking  of  her  part, 

«he    modestly    says, 

*'My  hopes  are  cen- 

tered  in  the  desire  t*^ 

^   the   best    I    can 

with  this   iindertak- 
I  ifiJE'  t'.>  prove   a   not    unworthy    fnUowtT    in 
I  tJie  long  line  of  Julietis,  to  win  the   appn>val 
I  d  the  great  theater-going  public — an  appnival 

^hicli  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
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Miss  Robson  is  unassuming,  a  characteristic 
rare  among  the  followers    of  her  profession. 

Added  to  this,  her 
youth,  beauty,  and 
charm  constitute  a 
personality*  that  is 
deliRhtfuK  Time 
will  undoubtedly 
round  out  her  art  and 
bring  it  to  the  full 
flower  of  its  perfec- 
tion. She  has  played 
supporting  parts  ta 
some  of  our  great 
actors,  and  embraced 
the  privilege  of  study- 
ing, analyzing,  and 
absorbing  the  master 
imperson  ations* 
More  than  this,  she  is 
deeply  in  earnest, 
conscientious,  and 
painstaking.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the 
plaudits  of  the  hour 
will  not  turn  her 
steps  into  those  easy 
ways  and  byways 
into  which  others  of 
her  profession  have 
strayed,  content  to 
rest  upon  their  first 
acquired  laurels  and 
satis  ilcd  to  be  com  e 
identified  with  the 
Zi'ii^cist  and  its  rep- 
re  se  n  t  a  t  i  ve  —  the 
mummer^  To  be- 
come too  famous  at 
once  very  often  has 
its  penalties  in  his- 
trionic art  and  brings 
abijut  an  embarrass- 
ii>:nt  of  glory  which 
in  time  leads  to  care- 
le:^sness  in  work  and 
a  consequent  falling 
fjff  in  favor.  So  far 
in  her  career.  Miss 
Rtibson  has  fortu- 
nately been  free  from 
these  pitfalls.  Her 
future  caret^r  will  be  w^atchcd  with  care  by  those 
wfinsc  interest  in  the  stage  is  founded  upon  the 
ilrure  to  sec  both  the  theater  and  actor  worthily 
rvpresent  the  drama. 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    GROUKD3    PROtf   THE    FINE    ARTS 


TKe  I^ouisiana  PurcKase  Exposition 


The  St.  Louis  Fair  will  challenge  favorable 
comparison  with  previous  World  Fairs,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Above  all,  it  is 
►  meant  to  characterize  the  industry  and  the 
growth  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Kapoleon's 
words:  **They  asked  me  for  a  city;  I  gave 
them  an  empire/*  have  indeed  been  fraught 
with  truth.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  reminds 
us  that  the  Latin  races  arc  not  without  wit- 
nesses of  their  influence  on  this  continent. 
Thus»  while  the  Fair  will  lend  testimony  to  the 
industrial  projjress  of  the  world,  it  will  also 
very  largely  indicate  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  the  vast  region  known  as  the  Great  Stmth- 
west,  of  which  St*  Louis  is  the  natural 
capital.  The  rapid  advances  made  by  this 
xepon  and  nf  St.  Louis,  are  fittinglv  port  raved 
in' The  World*s  Work: 

St,  Louis,  which  was  only  a  fur*trading'  post  on 
the  far  frontier  when  Jefferson  bought  it,  was,  in 
1900,  in  the  gross  value  of  its  manufacturifdprodact, 
fourth  among  the  country's  cities,  leading  Boston, 
which  is  one  of  our  oldest  manufacturing  centers. 
Minneapolis  stands  first  among  the  country's  cities 
in  flnnnng  and  grist-mill  products. 

The  wool  product  of  the  Louisiana  region ,  which 
is  one  of  its  smallest  interests,  would,  for  1902, 
more  than  pay  the  whole  sum  which  the  province 


cost.     The  com  yield  of  one  of  its  StateSt  Iowa, 
last  year  would  have  paid  that  price  more  t^^"  'ji 
times.     A  sinjjlc  years  manufactun^s  cf  ^ 
cities,  St,  LomSj  would  pay  Jefferson's  fif 
price  for  the  whole  territory  fifteen  titnes  ovirf. 

Besides  transferring^  the   United  States'  U^m^ 
arics  from  the  Mississippi  ultimaidy  toth    " 
the  Louisiana  annexation  and  its  direct  p ^ 
acfiutsition  of  Texas,  of  New  Mexico,  oft 
and  of  Oregon,  swiiog  the  seat   of  the  ^ 
activ*jties   across    the    Alleghanies    ip*^'     ' 
valley.     The  geographical  center  of  t 
parts  t>f  the  United  States  is  in  N*>rthi  . 
the  heart  of  the  Louisiana  Punrhase,  and  the  > 
pivotal  points  are  traveling  rapidly  in  the 
direction.     The  center  of  popularton,  which  j 
few  miles  west  of  Baltimore  in  fSoi*  when  Jenc 
was  first  inaugurated,  was  near  C- 1       ' 
in   iQoo:    and  the  center  of   mannfa 
wa,s  hurrying  after  it*  was  cJose  T'    '^I 
in  the  same  year.     At  the  samr 
the  com  production  was  fifty-fou 
of  Springfield.  Ills,,  and  the' center  of  the  muh 
nf  farms  was  1 10  miles  east  hy  sotith  from  Sl  la 
in  Wayne  County,  Ills.,  not  far  from  the  Loyis 
Purchase  !x>rder. 

In  TQoo  the  centers  of  '  *  '  ^ 

oats,  and  of  the  country 
all  in    Iowa,      In  these  1  -i.. 
in  its  westward  march,  spran 
since  iSqo,  except  that  the  v 
leap  |ust  prev*totjs  to  that  year 

This  swinging  of  the  United  Stales*  pvodti 
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fKvotal  points  toward  the  Louisiana  territory  or 
I  lottj  it  IS  rendered  especially  impressive  by  the  fact 
[Ibat  the  United  States  produces  thirty-four  per 
I  cent .  of  the  world's  manufactures,  thirty -five  per 
I  cent,  of  its  cattle,  fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  sheep, 
I  fifty^two  per  cent,  of  its  swine^  twenty-two  per  cent* 
I  of  its  wheat  ♦  and  seventy-six  percent,  of  its  com. 
I  The  star  of  empire  still  moves  westward-  Sixty 
[y^m  ago  Benton  declared  that  the  2,000  settlers 
I  Uicn  start! n^^  from  Missouri *s  frontier  for  the 
1  Pacific  coast  w^onld  oj^n  for  ns  the  '*  North  Amer- 
hcan  road  to  India/'  which  he  said  lay  "through 
I  the  Sou:h  Pass  and  the  mouth  of  the  6re^on  (Co- 
llurobia).**  Two  other  avenues  of  access  to  Asia 
av^  been  opened  since — one  by  Ptigct  Soundj 
'"*ch  was  only  a  ceogTaphical  "expression  when 
'^ya  s|>oke^  an 4  the  other  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
I  then  was  not  even  a  name.  All  three,  front- 
linjf  OTi  Asia,  the  densest  populated  area  on  the  globe, 
I  ml  I  build  fica  ports  from  San  Diego  to  SeattJe,  and 
w^\l]  5wing  the  center  of  the  country's  population, 
"Urtiviiirs  and  wealth  far  into  the  broad  Louisiana 
cgion. 
All  these  achic\'enients  and  the  settlement  of  this 
si  area  by  the  most  efficient  population  in  the 
M  were  rc-ndered  inevital)le  when  Napoleon  and 
Ml*  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  in  1S03, 
the  American  republic  on  the  roll  of  the 
Ts  great  powers. 

The  details  of  the  origm  and  organization  of 
enterprise  so  vast  as  a  World's  Fair  are 

ill  way  <?  of  interest.  The  success  of  a  great 
asition  is  largely  due  to  successful  raana^e- 
iL  Skilfulness  and  a  singijlar  amotint  of 
ewdness  have  been  characteristic  of  those 

irho  ape   f^esponsible  for  the   St.    Lotiis   Fair. 


Due  testimony  to  their  success  was  voiced  in 
the  speeches  of  President  Roosevelt  and  ex- 
P resident  Cleveland,  at  the  dedicatory  cere- 
mony of  April  30th.  The  follo\^4ng  extract 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Inventor 
outlines  the  origin  and  the  organij&ation  of  the 
Exposition: 

The  proposition  of  inaugurating  a  celebration 
to  commemorate  the  purchase  of  the  Louisi?ina 
Territorv^  from  Napolean  Bonaparte  was  first 
definitely  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  1S97  '  but  the  first  step  tow^ard  definite  action 
was  taken  by  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
w^hieh  appointed,  in  189S,  a  committee  of  fifty  to 
consider  the  possibility  and  manner  of  such  cele- 
bration. This  committee  appointed  a  swb-com- 
mittee  of  four  to  arrange  for  a  convention  of  like 
committees  appointed  by  each  State  in  the  territory 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for  this  same  jjurpose. 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee  of  four  of 
Missoiiri,  was  the  pres?ident  of  the  now  organized 
Ix>ui5?iana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  Hon. 
David  R,  Francis, 

Through  the  direct  and  indirect  efforts  of  this 
committee  of  four  the  plan  of  a  celebration  grew*  until 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  had  subscribed  $5,000,000, 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  §5.000^000,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  over  $6,000,000,  and  the  State 
of  Missouri  Si. 000, 000,  The  subscribers  to  the 
$^^,000,000  elected  a  board  of  directors  numbering 
nuicty-lhree,  none  of  whom  are  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services.  These  ninety- 
three  men  represent  the  heads  of  the  most  success- 
ful business  enterprises  In  the  city  and  cover  every 
line  of  industry.  Ne\'er  Itefore  w^as  such  a  reprc* 
sentative    body    of   men    draiJi^    together   for    th€ 
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purpose  of  creating  an  exposition,  and  never  before, 
it  mav  truthfully  be  said,  has  a  World's  Fair  Lccn 
launched  with  such  backing. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  twelve 
of  the  most  prominent  and  important  business 
men  of  the  city,  selected  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

In  addition  to  this  organization  a  special  Exposi- 
tion Commission  was  appointed  oy  President 
McKinley  to  represent  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
exposition.  This  commission  consists  of  nine 
representative  men  carefully  selected  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  is  known  as  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission.  The 
title  of  the  incorporating  company  is  **The  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Exposition  Company."  The  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  Commission  is  necessary 
to  all  the  important  business  connected  with  the 
work. 

The  executive  committee,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  other  committees,  has  selected  an 
executive  working  force  for  the  exposition,  to 
create,  collect,  and  install  it,  heading  the  force 
with  four  controlling  directors,  as  follows:  Director 
of  Exhibits,  Director  of  Exploitation,  Director  of 
Works,  and  Director  of  Concessions  and  Admissions. 
Following  the  Executive  divisions  further,  there  is, 
under  the  Division  of  Exhibits,  a  staff  of  chiefs  of 
the  various  departments  of  exhibits  of  the  exposi- 
tion, all  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Ex- 
hibits, the  head  of  the  Division  of  Exhibits.  This 
expert  working  force  will  procure  and  install  all 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  exposition. 

With  such  strength  in  its  organization,  from  the 
chief  of  each  department  in  the  Division  of  Exhibits 
through  the  Director  of  Exhibits  to  the  President  of 
the  Exposition  Company,  and  supported  and 
advised  by  a  capable  Board  of  Directors  and  by  the 


National  Commission,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
exposition  is  taking  on  such  proportions.  It 
present  evidence  means  anything,  there  is  little  douk 
that  St.  Louis  will  have  the  greatest  of  all  world  > 
fairs. 

Now  as  to  the  Fair  itself.  The  grounds  cx>m- 
prise  the  Western  half  of  Forest  Park,  six  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Work  was 
begun  in  August,  1901.  The  general  plan 
provides  for  fourteen  great  exhibition  build- 
ings. The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  will 
average  about  seven  million  dollars.  Besides 
these  main  buildings  there  will  be  many  others 
— State  buildings,  the  buildings  of  foreign  na- 
tions, the  Festival  Hall,  and  the  numero.:^ 
supplementary  show  and  amusement  buildinirs 
An  article  in  the  May  Criterion  interesting!} 
describes  the  general  plan  of  the  Exposition. 

Never  before   has   there   been    an   intemati«ir.- 
exposition   projected  on  such  a  magnificent  scale 
as  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  of  1904.     It  will  \<' 
greater  in  extent,  more  comprehensive  in  its  seep' 
and  it   promises   to  be   more   beautiful  from  *^>'- 

Surely  spectacular  standpoint  than  any  one  which 
as  preceded  it. 

To  those  who  visited  the  World's  Columb:.^*- 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  remember  the  wonderful 
vistas  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  landscajx' 
gardening  which  contributed  to  that  splend/l 
ensemble,  it  seems  almost  effrontery  to  declare  tha: 
that  exposition  is  to  be  far  surpassed  at  St.  Ix»ui< 
in  1904.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  ^V.l 
lack  the  great  expanse  of  water-front  which  ad'!<^^^ 
so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Chici..'^ 
World's  Fair;  yet,  within  the  grounds,  the  grou;- 
ings  of  the  buildings,  and  the  arrangement  of  tht 
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lagoons  and  waterways,  with  the  magnificent 
scheme  of  cascades  along  the  terraced  hillside 
which  dominates  the  picture — all  enriched  by 
sculpture  and  brightened  by  the  color  effects  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  landscape  gardening — promise 
to  present  a  composition  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  afforded  by  the  wonderful  Court  of  Honor  at 
Qiicago. 

While  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  actually 
will  be  greater  in  extent  than  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  the  Pan- 
American  Exp>osition  combined,  the  idea  of  holding 
the  most  extensive  display  thus  far  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  not  the  predominating  consideration. 
In  every  department  of  the  Division  of  Exhibits 
the  aim  is  to  secure  productions  of  high  character, 
and  to  install  them  in  a  dignified,  impressive 
manner,  rather  than  to  crowd  the  structures  with 
exhibits  of  inferior  average  quality  with  resulting 
indifferent  effect.  Owing  to  the  very  comprehen- 
sive classification  in  every  department,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  exhibit  field  has  increased  tremen- 
dously during  the  last  few  years,  more  space,  natural- 
ly, is  required  than  for  an  exposition  with  more  limited 
classification.  In  the  Department  of  Art,  for 
instance,  there  are  a  great  many  exhibit  groups 
which  had  no  place  in  the  Departments  of  Art 
at  Chicago  and  Paris. 

In  architecture  the  Exposition  buildings,  for  the 
most  part,  are  of  classic  desijB:n,  with  some  modem 
modification — much  after  the  general  scheme  of 
the  buildings  at  Chicago.  They  are  far  more 
dignified  than  were  most  of  the  Paris  structures. 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  the  architecture  was 
largely  flambo3rant  and  suggestive  of  the  transitory. 
Here  the  •  festive  nature  of  the  Exposition  will 
he  expressed  by  certain  of  the  sculpture  groups 
placed  about  the  grounds,  and  by  various  structure's 
devoted  to  recreation  and  amusement,  while  the 
exhibit  palaces  have  a  certain  dignified  seriousness 


and  a  suggestion  of  stability  comporting  well 
with  their  purpose.  They  are  to  be  of  an  ivory 
color  when  finished,  with  mural  decorations  in 
the  loggie  and  within  the  various  colonnades. 
Many  of  them  will  have  appropriate  sculptural 
decorations.  In  the  Exposition  groimds  there 
will  be  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  groups  of 
sculpture,  with  more  than  a  thousand  figures. 

Several  of  the  exhibit  palaces  are  to  have  great 
interior  courts,  and  in  one  of  them  there  are  to  be 
hanging  gardens  along  the  attic  story  line.  Five 
of  these  great  structures  already  are  near  com- 
pletion, and  the  general  construction  of  the  Ex- 
position is  being  pushed  vigorously  and  with  great 
rapidity.  To-day  views  in  various  parts  of  the 
Exposition  grounds  give  impressive  effect  to  the 
promise  that  has  been  made — that  this  Exposition 
shall  surpass,  in  the  splendor,  dignity,  and  beauty 
of  its  palaces,  grounds,  and  vistas,  any  other  held 
thus  tar  in  the  history  of  the  world!  All  the 
buildings  are  to  be  completed,  ready  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  exhibits,  by  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  Exposition  will  actually  open  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1904,  and  will  continue  until  December  ist 
of  that  year. 

The  Exposition  grounds  are  in  the  form  of  a 
great  rectangle,  approximately  two  miles  long  by 
one  mile  wide.  The  arrangement  of  the  principal 
exhibit  structures  suggests  the  lines  of  a  fan.  At 
the  apex  of  the  converging  lines  is  the  great  Fes- 
tival Hall,  which  -s  the  center  of  a  semi-circular 
terrace  extending  along  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
dominates  the  center  of  the  picture  This  terrace 
is  to  be  ornamented  with  fourteen  groups  of  statu- 
ary, typifying  the  fourteen  States  and  Territories 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  territory  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Along  the  hillside  will  be  a 
series  of  cascades,  fianked  on  either  side  by  statuary 
and  suggesting  in  some  degree  the  beautiful  cascades 
at  St.  Cloud,  France,     fn  this  scheme  one  looks 
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u|Joii  a  picltire  in  which  are  combined  the  two 
irrinciiml  features  of  the  Court  of  Honor  at  Chicago, 
The  PeslivaJ  Hall,  a  gre^l  circular  structure  which 
will  cover  mort'  than  two  acres,  and  be  over  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  is  about  the  equivalent  of 
the  Administration  Building  at  Chica|?o,  while  the 
semi -circular  colonnade^  of  which  it  is  the  center, 
will  be  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  peristyle  that  filled 
the  north  end  of  the  Chicago  Court  of  Honor.  A 
broad  laj^oon  occupies  the  center  of  the  ccimposi- 
tion  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  lateral  lagoons 
Flreichfng  between  the  great  exhibit  palaces.  On 
the  Unes  of  the  promenades  these  lagoons  will  be 
crossed  by  handsome  bridges. 

The  beautiful  site  of  the  Exposition  is  six  miles 
west  of  the  Mississipj^i  River,  at  the  western  limits 
of  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  and  embraces  the  west  half 
of  Forest  Park  and  adjacent  lands.  No  exposition 
of  the  past  has  had  a  situation  so  naturally  at- 
tractive. Its  hills  and  shallow  valleys  give  it  many 
charming  landscape  features.  Portions  of  the 
mmnds  arc  covered  with  tall  trees »  and  the  delight- 
ful groves  will  serve  as  restful  retreats  for  tired 
\Tsitors  who  seek  diversion  from  sight*seeing.  Mo^t 
of  the  houses  of  the  various  States  will  be  placed  in 
one  of  these  lai^  groves. 

Besides  its  seriotis  aspects,  an  Exposition 
must  have  its  pleasure  and  entertainment 
features.  The  world  loves  to  be  amused. 
This  side  of  the  St,  Louis  Fair  has  received  due 
attention  on  the  part  of  its  directors.  Attrac- 
tions arc  promised  which  seem  fair  to  exceed 
the  entertainment  feattiies  of  the  Paris  and 
Chicago  Exhibitions.  Some  of  these  attrac- 
tions are  designa^d  in  the  National  Mag&ziiae: 

The  St.  Louts  Exppsitton  is  especiallv  to  be  one 
of  hitervst^  of  attraction.  In  the  Exhibit  Palaces 
it  will  not  ofiier  the  array  of  still  life  presented  at 


Chicago.  Motion »  color,  variety »  arr  u>  be  the 
characterizing  features  of  this  Expositioa.  DcmuQ- 
stration  of  intertsting  processes  of  prodoctioci  and 
manufacture  wil!  be  the  rule  in  connectiofi  willi  aH 
of  the  departments  of  exhibits^  The  articlr  tr»  V 
exhibited  will  not  be  shown  alone 
Chicago  I — but  its  evolution  will  T 
passage  fTom  the  crude  through  aii  me  sijigcs  auo 
processes  to  the  finished  state— tbe  IransfonBBtiaa 
iif  the  raw  material  into  the  fimsbed  piwtet> 
This  will  add  much  to  the  edn^iticKia]  value  oi  die 
Expositiom. 

A  feature  of  strildng  interest  and  of  rvcoarkalilt 
signiticance  will  be  the  gnmt  Inlemattotial  JUft>^ 
static  Tournament,  Air-ships  wtQ  compete  at  Sc- 
Louis,  in  1904,  in  earnest  and  under  demite  Sxft^ 
tion.  Two  hundred  thousand  doUafs  hms  been 
set  aside  bv  the  Exposttiofi  mana^emefit  to  k 
devoted  to  tliis  toumamieDt  for  pfiaes«  etii^  «^  wlidk 
StoOpOoo  is  offered  as  a  ssoj^  V^**^  prist  fur  liie 
most  successful  dtiifiible  atr  rande.  T^icae  ali^ 
static  tests  will  be  the  central  object  cf  i»m^rt><i 
the  civilized  world  in  the  sammcr  dl  i qoa.  TlWf 
will  undoubtedly  draw  an  unpctircdeatgd  atttsii' 
ance  to  the  Expositioii.  Santos-Dumont  and 
leading  aeronauts  will  talcr  part  ta  Uie 

The    famous    Olympic    passes    w2I 
another  remarkable  attraction  m  coBan^fmi  wnh 
Exposition  Departoient  ol  Ph jncal  CUItere.     )fi 
at  this  Exposition  will  surpa^  all 
hundred  and  fifty  tliotsand  *f'^.n*^  w^ 
mii^cal  enleftatninen&  mnd  fiov«lt»ea. 
be  bands  of  all  nattODS  at  St.  Looit 
special  occasions,  wiQ  be  aaseaiblrd  i«to  m 
t»nd  of  a^ooo  pieces^     An  etna  w^b  i«d 
tlie  jfieatest  in  the  w<irid— wl  aM  V>  tJie 
aitd  %'mriety  of  meiodjr 

Almost  ten  times  as  mn^  vatrnt^  wS  br 
in  St.  Lottis  in  prepaiiw  csiafiaiaMttt  ioam 
was  eacpended  at  toe  OaMnbian  bpaaoieo  dt 
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Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  educational  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  Exposition.  It 
is  planned  at  St.  Louis  to  have  a  representative 
body  of  scholars  who,  in  papers  and  discussions, 
woidd  ably  illustrate  the  educational  progress 
of  the  world.  An  administrative  board,  of 
which  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  president,  and 
composed  of  authorities  in  different  fields  of 
study  and  research,  will  lend  much  to  the 
significance  of  the  Fair.  The  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  this  board  is  officially 
named,  will  bring  the  Exposition  to  the  sci- 
entific and  educational  attention  of  the  world. 
Professor  Hugo  M^nsterberg,  in  the  Atlantic, 
describes  the  import  of  this  Congress  as  follows : 

The  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  to-day 
suggests,  in  the  expansion  of  the  grounds,  in  the 
plans  of  the  buildings,  in  the  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tion, in  the  eagerness  of  the  coimtries  to  partici- 
pate, and,  above  all,  in  the  inner  scope  of  the  un- 
dertaking, a  gigantic  work  of  immeasurable  value 
for  the  Southwest  and  of  high  importance  for 
national  and  international  progress.  In  the  face 
of  this  broad  development,  it  was  a  most  natural 
wish  that  where  commerce  and  industry,  art  and 
education,  the  products  of  all  lands  and  callings, 
are  exhibited,  the  work  of  the  scientist  should  come 
also  to  a  full  presentation.  To  be  sure,  just  as 
modem  art  will  reign  over  every  hall  and  beautify 
every  comer  in  the  white  city,  so  science  will  pene- 
trate the  educational  and  hygienic  exhibitions,  will 
swing  the  wheels  in  the  industrial  halls,  and  will 
show  its  inventions  under  every  roof.  And  yet, 
just  as  art  demands  its  own  unfolding  in  the  gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  science  seeks  to 
concentrate  all  its  energies  on  one  spot  and  show 


the  cross-section  of  human  knowledge  in  our  days. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  done  for  the  eyes.  The 
great  work  which  grows  day  by  day  in  quiet  libra- 
ries and  laboratories,  and  on  a  thousand  university 
platforms,  can  be  exhibited  only  by  words.  Every 
visible  expression,  like  that  of  heaped-up  printed 
volumes,  would  be  dead  to  the  World's  Fair  spec- 
tator. How  to  make  such  words  living,  how  to 
make  them  helpful  to  the  thinkers  and  scholars 
themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  human  prog- 
ress— this  was  the  problem  which  burdened  the 
responsible  authorities  of  the  Exposition. 

The  official  history  of  the  steps  which  followed  is 
easily  told.  The  directors  of  the  Exposition 
appointed  an  Administrative  Board  to  supervise 
the  arrangements  for  a  representative  gathering 
of  scholars. 

The  traditional  scheme  of  World's  Fair  con- 
^sses  consists  in  a  long  list  of  tmconnected  meet- 
mgs  with  a  long  program  of  tmconnected  papers. 
I  realize  fully  that  such  a  routine  scheme  otters  to 
the  management  the  fewest  possible  difficulties:  it 
needs  hardlv  any  preparation.  But  already  at  the 
last  Paris  Exposition,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  on  the  whole  useless, 
without  any  important  value  for  science,  and  with- 
out any  reason  for  being.  And  while  the  city  of 
Paris,  with  its  large  body  of  scholars  of  first  rank 
and  its  old  traditions,  and  especially  its  convenient 
location,  prevented  the  internal  shortcomings  of  the 
coneresses  from  being  manifest,  nothing  of  that 
kind  holds  for  St.  Louis.  No  scholar  would  feel 
attracted  by  a  repetition  of  such  meetings  there; 
everyone  would  feel  that  a  World's  Fair  was  the 
worst  possible  place  for  such  an  undertaking,  and 
that  tnere  was  no  reason  to  do  in  St.  Louis  what 
each  science  is  doing  much  more  comfortably  every 
year  in  quiet  places  of  its  own  selection.  In  the 
meantime  the  aversion  to  international,  congresses, 
with  their  confusion  of  languages,  has  grown  on  all 
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"  THEREFORE  IS  THE  NAME  OF  IT  CALLED  BABEL  " — N.  Y.  HERALD 


PICKING  UP  THE  PILOT BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


'  THE  LADY  DOTH  PROTEST  TOO  MUCH, 
METHINKS  " WASHINGTON  STAR 
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THE  barber:     "  SAY  WHEN  !  " CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


••  I  THINK  I'll  withdraw  " — N.  Y.  WORLD  SPEAKIN'  OF  **  BAR  "  HUNTS— OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 
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Applied    Science     and    Industry 


PRACTICABILITY  OF  ELECTRICITY  FOR  RAILROADS 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  applied 
science  to-day  is  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  transit,  which  each  day  grow  more  perplexing 
and  yet  more  interesting.  The  part  which 
electricity  is  to  play  in  the  future  is  question- 
able, but  its  promises  are  great  and  manifold. 
C.  L.  De  Muralt,  writing  in  the  May  North 
American,  in  answer  to  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  takes  up  the  question  whether  the 
substitution  of  electricity  for  steam  as  a  motive 
power  for  our  railways  would  be  expedient  from 
a  financial  standpoint.  He  maintains  with 
considerable  force  that  it  would. 

Mr.  De  Muralt  considers  practically  five  points: 
First,  cost  of  a  unit  amount  of  fuel ;  second,  amount 
of  useful  work  realized  from  this  fuel  at  the  driving 
wheels;  third,  cost  of  conducting  transportation  or 
handling  trains;  fourth,  cost  of  repairs  to  machinery; 
fifth,  cost  of  repairs  to  roadway.  Mr.  De  Muralt 
takes  up  each  of  these  points  separately  and  makes 
a  good  case  in  favor  of  the  electrical  equipment. 
He  goes  well  into  details,  and  seems  to  prove  his 
[)oint.  A  very  interesting  set  of  figures  which  he 
gives  are  based  on  the  operating  expenses  of  "the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  roads.  The  former  operated  last  year  a  total 
of  3,670  miles  of  road,  the  latter  a  total  of  3,320 
miles.  With  an  alternating  current  high  potential 
system,  the  electric  equipment  of  the  line  would  not 
cost  more  than  $6,000  to  $7,000  per  mile,  including 
second,  third  and  fourth  tracks  and  sidings,  or  a 
total  of  $25,690,000  for  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
$23,240,000  for  the  New  York  Central.  If  we 
count  10  per  cent,  for  interest,  sinking  fund,  etc., 
this  would  represent  an  annual  charge  of  $2,569,000 
in  the  one  case,  and  $2,324,000  in  the  other. 

*'The  operating  expenses  for  these  two  roads 
during  the  last  year  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania.         N.  Y.  Central 

Fuel  for  locomotives  (motive 

power) $6,000.1 33. Q4  $  4163S1S77.0Q 

Water  for  locomotives 335,286.00  995i58a<77 

Other  suppUes  for  locomotives.  382,548.12  334.672.56 
Wages    of  engineers,    firemen 

and  round-housemen 5,716,847.83  4,829.442.54 

Wages  of  other  trammen 4,442,127.34  2.991,334.66 

Wages  of  switchmen,  flagmen 

and  watchmen 3,900,427.49  2,511,552.06 

Other  expenses  for  conducting 

transportation 14,540,541.88  11,607,537.54 

Repairs  to  locomotives 4,412,983.29  3,608,971.89 

Repairs  to  other  equipment. . .  10,674.725 .  61  5,661,991 .  79 

Repairs  to  roadbed 8.541.935-48  6,145,341.10 

Repairs  to  structures 4,122,017.98  2,454,690.96 

General  expenses 1,858,319.09  1,786,494.17 

Grand  total $64,927,894.05       $46,863,489.13 

'*  Applying  the  figures  found  during  the  course  of 
our  investigation,  this  list  would  allow  of  the  follow- 
ing reductions  if  electricity  were  adopted  as  motive 
power: 


Ptiel,  I  ©percent.,  or. $600,013.39  $463.587 -Tx 

Water,  saved  entirely 355,286.00  295.582. 77 

Other  supplies,  50  per  cent 191,274.06  267,336.28 

Wa^cs  to  engineers,   etc.,    25 

percent 1,420,211.96  1,207,360.63 

Repairs  to  locomotives,  50  per 

cent 2,206.491.65  1,804.485.05 

Total  amount  saved $4,762,277.06        $3.93S,353'34 

•  •  In  the  case  of  either  road ,  the  amount  saved  would 
be  almost  double  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  a 
handsome  return  on  the  additional  investment, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely conservative  in  every  part  of  our  estimate. 

*•  Similar  figures  apply  to  most  of  our  large  rail- 
roads; and  we  thus  come  to  the  concltision  that  it 
is  not  in  the  cost  of  fuel  alone  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  economy  of  the  electric  system.  Some 
of  the  other  items  taken  together  add  up  to  a  very 
important  amount,  and  will  cause  the  operating 
expenses  of  most  of  our  roads  to  be  smaller  by  using 
electricity  than  by  usin^  steam,  without  mentioning 
at  all  the  advantages  of  increased  comfort  to  passen- 
gers, and  the  possibility  of  greater  speed,  should  this 
be  desired. 

"Of  course,  even  with  these  convincing  figures,  it 
would  not  do  to  imagine  that  a  complete  trunk-line 
system  of  several  thousand  miles  of  road  could  be 
converted  from  steam  to  electric  traction  all  at  once. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  electricity 
should  not  be  adopted  immediately  on  those  sections 
of  the  road  where  the  saving  is  most  apparent. 
Instead  of  spending  each  year  large  amounts  for 
additional  steam  engines,  as  has  to  be  done  at 
present,  these  amotmts  could  be  used  for  gradually 
acquiring  all  the  necessary  electric  locomotives; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  steam  locomotives  thus 
rendered  superfluous  on  the  sections  operated 
electrically  cotild  be  used  to  complete  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  sections  still  employing  steam.  The 
traffic  could  be  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
whether  steam  or  electricity  was  used  as  motive 
power,  and  thus  the  change  could  be  made  without 
mterfering  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  road. 

**  Hardly  an3rbody  doubts  that  the  public  would 
greatly  appreciate  the  advantages  inherent  in 
electric  traction,  and  the  above  figures  go  to  show 
that  the  change  would  in  the  great  maionty  of  cases 
be  accompanied  also  by  an  increased  net  revenue 
for  the  railroad  company." 

SOME  INTERESnNQ  RAILROAD  EXPERIMENTS 

Several  very  interesting  experiments  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  speed  and  safety  of 
railroads.  Devices  for  safety,  such  as  the  third 
rail,  used  to  establish  a  telephone  system  and 
various  other  schemes  of  diverse  nature  appear 
each  day.  On  the  side  of  speed,  probably  the 
most  unique  scheme  is  what  is  known  as  a 
magnetic  system.  The  American  Exporter  gives 
a  clear  idea  of  this  original  and  striking  inven- 
tion : 

Magnetism  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  railroad 


A.  C.  Albertson,  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
University  at  Copenhagen,  and  now  a  resident  of 
New  York  City,  is  the  inventor,  and  he  has  con- 
structed a  working  model,  including  fifteen  feet  of 
track,  and  car  weighing  200  pounds,  which  are 
on  exhibition  in  the  Cable  Building  in  New  York 
City.  Professor  Albertson's  idea  appears  to  be 
entirely  new  and  ori^nal,  so  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned,  and  his  little  railroad  is  certainly 
novel  and  interesting.  It  the  system  is  put  into 
practical  effect  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  by  train 
across  the  North  American  continent  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  in  ten  hours,  instead  of  in 
five  days  as  at  present. 

Professor  Albertson's  idea  is  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  a  railway  train  by  means  of  powerftil 
magnets,  which  slide  along  tmdemeath  the  rail. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  train  weighs  ten  tons. 
The  engineer  in  an  Albertson  locomotive  would 
merely  turn  on  a  magnetic  force  of  eleven  tons,  over- 
coming the  weight  of  the  train  and  allowing  the 
train  to  slide  along  the  rails  with  a  friction  of  only 
one  ton.  The  entire  weight  would  in  this  way  be 
more  than  held  up  by  the  magnetic  force.  In  fact. 
Professor  Albertson  has  fotmd  a  way  to  abolish  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  so  far  as  his  train  of  cars 
is  concerned.  The  train  no  longer  weighs  anything. 
Instead  of  pressing  downward  upon  the  rails,  it  pulls 
upward. 

The  magnets  are  caught  in  a  hoodlike  manner 
underneath  the  rails  and  fastened  above  to  the 
trucks  of  the  cars.  When  the  magnetic  force  is 
turned  off,  the  car  drops  down  and  rests  upon  eight 
small  wheels;  when  in  motion  the  force  is  ttimed  on 
and  the  magnetic  hooks  spring  upward  and  grip 
the  rails,  sliding  along  the  smooth  oiled  surface  witn 
the  slightest  possible  friction.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler,  yet  this  use  of  magnetism  has  never  be^n 
thought  of  before  by  the  inventors  of  the  world 

THE  MONOHAEL  LINE 

Another  scheme,  whose    practicability    has 
already  been  te&ted,  is  the  monorail  line.     An 
'interesting    article    on    this    is    i^iven   in   the 
Scientific  American  of  recent  date: 

A  project  was  submitted  to  the  British  PariiameiH 
last  year  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester.  Th<.*  trains  wt^re  to  run  at  the 
unpriced  en  ted  rate  of  100  miles  per  hour,  the  track 
being  built  on  the  Lani^ue  system  —  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  sinjrle  central  rail,  This  system  has  the 
^eal  advantage  of  rcnderirig  it  almo!>t  impossible 
for  the  train  to  leave  the  track  and  cause  those 
disasters  which  occur  from  time  to  time  with  our 
iisual  system  Ptir  the  ^intrk'  rail  passes  right 
through  the  center  rjf  the  car.s,  which  ride  upon  it, 
and  inclose  it  on  both  iiides.  Strictly  speaking  the 
Wfrrd  monorail  is  a  misnomer,  for,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  train  i^  supported  almost  entirely  by  a 
sinj^^le  rail,  the  two  guide  rails,  vhich  are  always 
prn\'ided.  are  al>solutely  essential  for  balancinfl^  the 
ears.  Without  them  the  position  of  each  car  would 
vary  according  to  the  arranjifcmcnt  of  its  h^ad,  and 
the  train  would  l>e  thrown  into  violent  oscillation 
This  monorail  proposition  was,  however,  njeeted 
on  aecoiint  of  certain  details  in  the  construction, 
but  It  is  now  again  under  consider  a  lion,  and  it  seems 


This  question  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  a  little 
railway  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  was 
opened  in  1887.  The  track,  which  has  a  central 
smgle  rail,  was  built  by  the  Lartigue  Railway  Cor- 
struction  Company,  and  is  nine  niiles  long.  It 
connects  the  important  town  of  Listowel  with  tht 
delightful  seaside  resort  of  Ballybunnion. 

The  central  rail,  which  weighs  eight  and  one-hah 
pounds  per  foot,  is  fixed  upon  a  series  of  A-sliap  i 
supports  spaced  three  feet  four  inches  apart,  and 
ancnored  by  transverse  horizontal  sleepers. 

The  two  auxiliary  rails  are  also  fixed  upon  tht>^ 
supports,  parallel  to  the  main  rail,  but  some  distaricc 
outward  from  it,  and  two  feet  six  inches  below  it.  I: 
is  obvious  that  the  usual  switches  cannot  be  worked 
on  such  a  system  of  rails.  The  switching  is  efifectini 
by  means  of  revolving  platforms  constructed  on  the 
ordinary  plan. 

The  rolling  stock  also  must  be  adapted  to  thoc 
special  conditions.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  !« - 
motives  are  built  up  of  two  similar  engines  joiri ' 
laterally,  each  having  a  distinct  boiler,  firebox  ard 
funnel.  But  the  two  boilers  interconMnimicatt. 
as  to  equalize  the  pressure  and  the  level  of  the  wata 
These  twin  engines  are  supported  on  three  ^vhtt^ 
two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  fit  upon  th 
central  rail.  One  of  these,  the  middle  one,  i<  "^ 
drive  wheel.  Four  other  wheels  of  ten  inches  diain 
eter  are  fixed  two  on  each  side  and  rest  lateral] \ 
against  the  guide  rails.  Their  axes  are  verticil. 
they  do  not  serve  in  any  way  for  propulsion,  and 
the  friction  in  them  is  very  slight.  The  d^fjlli 
tender  will  contain  about  half  a  ton  of  coal  and  :;: 
gallons  of  water.  It  also  runs  on  three  cenin^ 
wheels  of  two  feet  six  inches  diameter,  and  is  h:id 
in  position  by  running  wheels,  just  like  the  loccm  - 
tive.  The  cars  are  of  two  types,  according  as  tho 
serve  for  carrying  passengers  or  merchandise.  Like 
the  locomotive  and  the  tender,  they  are  comr-'^  d 
of  two  twin  pf>rtions.  Tlie  passenger  < .  r^ 
twenty  feet  long,  seven  feet  seven  inches  higb,  t^  I 
ten  feet  wide.  They  accommodate  twenlT'tc«*J 
passengers,  twelve  on  each  side.  A  comniucic 
IS  C!^tablished  between  the  two  halves  of  tbcOK) 
means  of  steps,  These  cars  run  on  four  wj> 
one  foot  eight  inches  in  diameter^  placed  twga 
end  of  the  car  and  running  on  the  central  rail, 
enables  the  train  to  turn  very  sharp  curves. 

For  level  crossings  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  1 
drawbridges,  which  normallv  close  over  the  f  l^t-^-I 
rail,  but  which  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  tin^e  t-^-J 
a  train  passes.     Signals  placed  at  intervals  0 
feet  along    the    line    enable  the    engine  drk 
tell  whether  these  drawbridges  are  down  or  1 
the  track  is  free*     The  speed  on  this  liite  1 
ciKhteen  miles  an  hour,  but  the  engines  are* 
of  pulling  a  train  of  340  tons  at  a  rate  of  t 
seven  miles  per  hour.     The  cost  of  instaUati 
this  linCi  including  price  of  land  and  rolling  1 
was  only  $15,000,  and  the  little  railway  to  ^ 
excellent  service  since  it  was  opened. 

At  the  international  exhibition  of 
i8g7  Mr,  Behr^  the  director  of  the  Lartigue  Ri 
Construction   Company,   constructed  a  tivodtJ 
of  the  same  kind,  which  operated  pcrfcd?T 
length  was  two  and  three-quarter  miles,  ip<l\ 
speed  attained  sixty-six  miles  per  hour,    T^( 
cess  encouraged  Mr.  Behr  to  form  the 
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the  mono-railway  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. 

The  system  appears  to  be  thoroughly  adapted  for 
quick  traffic.  High  speed  is  the  goal  toward  which 
all  traveUng  tends,  and  the  use  of  the  monorail  will 
often  be  the  means  of  attaining  it.  To  the  little 
railway  between  Ballybunnion  and  Listowel  will 
belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  pioneer  of  the 
system. 

ANOTHER  QREAT  OCEAN  LINER 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II  seems  to  mark  the  limit,  and  from 
present  indications  will  probably  establish  a 
record  in  ship  building.  There  have  been 
many  large  ships  recently  launched  and  put  in 
commission.  There  were:  the  Oceanic,  705 
feet  over  all,  the  longest  ship  afloat  since  the 
Great  Eastern;  the  Deutschland  with  her 
average  speed  of  23.5  knots  an  hour,  the  fastest 
of  the  great  liners;  the  Celtic  and  the  Cedric, 
each  700  feet  long  and  75  feet  beam  and  over 
37,000  tons  maximum  displacement.  A  few 
weeks  ago  came  the  Minnesota,  which,  with  her 
molded  depth  of  56  feet,  is  the  deepest  ship. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  is  706.^  feet  in  length, 
making  her  longer  than  the  Oceanic;  beam,  7a  feet; 
molded  depth,  52  feet  6  inches;  lead  draft,  29  feet; 
and  displacement,  about  26,000  tons. 

The  passenger  accommodation  includes  290  first- 
class  cabins  and  107  second-class,  and  one  of  the 
"show"  feattires  of  the  ship  is  her  two  imperial 
suites,  each  of  which  includes  a  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  bedroom,  and  bathroom,  all  most 
daintily  and  tastefully  decorated.  There  are  also 
eight  suites  that  include  sitting-room,  bedroom 
and  bathroom,  and  also  eight  state  cabins  with 
bathroom  adjoining.  The  most  spacious  room  in 
the  ship  is  the  first-class  saloon,  a  magnificent  room, 
sixty-nine  feet  broad  and  108  feet  long,  which  pro- 
vides sitting  accommodations  for  554  passengers 
The  second-class  saloon  accommodates  190  passen- 
gers. Special  features  are  a  children's  saloon,  a 
typewriting  room,  and  a  safe  deposit  department. 
The  four  kitchens,  the  largest  of  which  is  about 
fifty-five  feet  by  thirty,  can  cater  to  about  800  first- 
class  passengers,  400  second-class,  and  1,100  third- 
class.  The  crew  alone  amounts  to  a  complement 
of  600  individuals,  and  of  these  the  engine-room 
staff  requires  237. 

Speaking  of  this  ship  and  the  future  en- 
deavor in  the  line  of  shipbuilding,  the 
Baltimore  American  adduces  some  interesting 
prophecies. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  what  genius  can  accomplish,  and  in  some  respects 
she  is  the  most  remarkable  steamship  which  ever 
came  from  any  yard.  She  is  longer  than  the  giant 
Cedric,  but  narrower  of  beam  and  of  smaller  gross 
tonnage.  She  is  larger  in  nearly  all  of  her  impor- 
tant dimensions  than  the  steamer  Minnesota, 
launched  recently  at  New  London,  Ct.,  but  she  is 
of  smaller  gross  tonnage,  and  her  carrying  capacity 
for  cargo  is  probably  not  more  than  one-half  that 
of  the  Amencan-built  leviathan.     She  is,  however. 


greater  than  any  of  these  in  horse-power  and 
speed. 

Designed  for  the  North  German  Lloyd's  express 
— ^mail  and  passenger — service  between  Bremen, 
Southampton  and  Cherbourg  and  New  York,  all 
ordinary  considerations  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
one  great  end  desired — speed.  To  the  problem  of 
economy  in  operation,  so  essential  in  ordinary  trans- 
portation enterprises,  no  attention  whatever  has 
been  paid.  Instead  of  great  cargo  holds  there  are 
coal  bunkers  that  will  take  5,700  tons  of  coal,  or  more 
than  is  carried  by  the  four  largest  battle-ships  afloat. 
In  the  bowels  of  the  vessel  are  monster  engines 
capable  of  developing  more  than  40,000  horse-power, 
fea  by  steam  from  nineteen  boilers  whose  aggregate 
heating  surface  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  acres, 
and  which  consume  coal,  when  steaming  22.10  knots 
an  hour,  at  the  rate  of  660  tons  a  day.  The  steamer 
is,  therefore,  in  striking  contrast  to  others  of  about 
the  same  size.  For  passengers,  mail  and  package 
freight ,  the  accommodations  are  usual  and  ample; 
but  radical  departures  lie  in  the  matters  of  the  speed 
desired,  which  is  twenty-four  knots  an  hour,  and  in 
the  problem  of  operation. 

The  Cedric  of  the  White  Star  Line  (approximately 
o£  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II's  dimensions)  draws  her 
revenues  from  2  o,oco  tons  of  cargo,  from  lar^e  passen- 

fer  lists  and  from  mail-carrying  subsidies.  The 
Haiser  Wilhelm  II  will  derive  practically  no 
revenues  from  cargo,  yet  she  must  consiune  about 
850  tons  of  coal  a  day  in  order  to  get  her  best  speed, 
while  the  Cedric  will  make  her  time  on  a  daily  coal 
consumption  of  only  250  tons.  The  question, 
therefore,  is:  Which  is  the  ship  of  the  future,  the 
high-powered  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  or  that  of  the 
Cedric  class?  It  is  because  the  maiden  voyage  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  sheds  some  light  upon ' 
this  question  that  her  arrival  has  attracted  so  much 
attention.  For  a  few  ships  of  her  class  there  may 
be  sufficient  traffic  to  make  them  practicable,  but 
consideration  of  facts  demonstrates  that  the  limit 
in  size  and  speed  among  ocean  steamers  has  been 
reached,  if  not  exceeded,  in  this  new  German  liner. 
The  Cunard  Line  is  now  endeavoring  to  place  among 
English  and  Scotch  shipyards  contracts  for  two 
express  steamers  which  shall  be  able  to  steam 
steadily  twenty-five  knots  an  hour,  no  mattei  what 
the  state  of  the  sea  or  the  weather. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II's  maiden  performance 
will,  we  fancy,  lead  to  some  modifications  of  the 
Cunard  Company's  plans.  Designed  as  a  twenty- 
four-knot  ship,  the  wilhelm  made  only  22.?.o  knots 
on  the  voyage  over.  Even  at  that  the  enormity  of 
the  coal  consumption  and  the  aggregate  operating 
expenses  were  simply  staggering.  Herr  Plate,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  came  over  on 
the  Wilhelm.  After  watching  her  perfonnance 
and  studying  it  closely  he  made  a  most  interesting 
statement,  saying  that  to  enable  a  vessel  to  main- 
tain a  speed  of  twenty-four  knots  an  hour  65,000 
horse-power  would  be  required,  while  100,000  horse- 
power would  be  necessary  to  give  a  sustained  hourly 
speed  of  twenty-five  knots.  These  figures  tell  the 
story.  To  put  1 00 ,000  horse-power  into  a  steamship 
is  a  virtual  impossibility,  and,  while  the  greyhounds 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  type  will  continue  to 
traverse  the  seas,  the  steamship  development  of  the 
future  will  be  along  the  lines  of  the  low-powered, 
moderately  fast  cargo-carriers  of  the  Cedric  class,  in 
which  the  1,000-foot  steamer  is  a  possibility  prom- 
ising profit. 


Dotn  nere  ana  aoroaa  in  connection  witn  tne 
development  of  the  steam  turbine.  The  most 
striking  results  thus  far  have  come  from 
an  American,  C.  G.  Curtis,  who,  working 
in  connection  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Schenectady,  has  produced  for 
commercial  purposes  a  steam  turbine  which 
many  of  those  who  have  examined  believe  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  method  of 
generating  steam  power.  From  the  New  York 
Sun  comes  the  following  description  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  invention : 

The  General  Electric  people  were  after  something 
which  would  generate  electricity  with  a  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  great  Corliss  engines,  now  almost 
universally  used  to  drive  dynamos,  but  which  would 
be,  in  most  ways,  an  improvement  on  those  engines. 
The  Corliss  engine  was  taken  as  a  standard  because 
up  to  this  time  no  engine  has  been  foimd  that  will 
drive  dynamos  in  great  electric  plants  so  satisfac- 
torily as  the  steam  giants  turned  out  at  the  Corliss 
works.  The  result  is  the  present  Curtis  steam  turbine. 
Some  idea  of  how  it  is  regarded  by  producers  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  spite 
of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  construction  of  the 
turbine  has  been  carried  on,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  company  has  made  no  effort  to  put  it  on 
the  market,  orders  have  already  been  received  for 
machines  whose  aggregate  horse-power  is  230,000 
in  turbine-driven  electric  generating  units.  The 
largest-size  machine  thus  far  built  is  7,500  horse- 
power. 

The  machines  which  are  now  being  turned  out  at 
Schenectady  are  intended  solely  to  develop  power 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  for  commerical 
purposes.  Generally  speaking,  the  machine  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  generator  or  dynamo,  and  the 
turbine.  But  instead  of  both  being,  when  set  up, 
in  a  Tiorizonial  position,  both  are  in  a  vertical  posi- 
lion,  wiih  dynamo  resting  on  top  of  the  lurhint.'. 
This  arrangement  will  suggest  at  once  to  the  prac- 
tical cnjjincer.  a  great  econorny  ttf  j^pacc  in  the  engine 
room.  The  dynamo  is  circiilar  m  form,  and  re- 
volves around  a  great  steel  shaft.  The  turbine 
proper  c^nsijits  of  three  steel  wheels,  which  also 
r(  voh'c  about  the  shafi^  and  three  stationary  steel 
wheels.  In  the  periphery  of  lx>th  the  revolving 
and  Stat  ion  ar^-^  wheels  notches  or  cup^  (the  technical 
term  is  vanes;)  are  cut.  resemhlinj,'  somewhat 
notches  cut  in  a  stiek.  The  notches  on  the  peri  phery 
of  the  10  ^  oh  inf:  wheels  have  a  convex  curve,  while 
those  c  f  the  stationr.ry  wheels  have  a  coneavc 
cur\T. 

Each  revolving  wheel  is  superimposed  upon  a 
fitationary  wheel,  thus  making  the  cups  of  either 
parallel  to  the  other,  Bieam  is  admitted  to  the 
lurbine  l>y  a  series  of  nozzles,  there  being  a  nozzle 
for  every  citp  on  each  revolvin;^  wheeh  As  the 
steam  strikis  the  eups  the  wheels  revolve.  As  the 
Lteam  hits  a  eiip  on  the  iVst,  or  iij>pemn;st  revtilving 
wheel,  it  iii  dellecied  from  the  convex  surface  of  that 
eup  to  the  ei>neave  surface  of  a  parallel  cup  on  the 
sLatii?nary  wheel  and  thence  dtnvn  to  a  correspiind- 
ing  cup  on  the  next  revolvini^  wheel,  and  so  on  to 
the  lasl,  from  which  the  steam  passes  into  .1  eon- 


It  has  been  found  that  the  great  advantage  of  the 
steam  turbine  in  generating  electricity  is  that  it 
gives  high  speed  to  the  generators  or  dynamos.  As 
the  power  of  the  generator  depends  entirely  on  its 
speed,  the  higher  the  speed,  within  safe  limits,  the 
greater  the  output  of  the  dynamos  for  a  given  weight 
of  metal. 

An  idea  of  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
Curtis  turbine  has  over  the  Corliss  engines  now  in 
use  in  the  big  electrical  plants  may  be  obtained  by  a 
few  comparisons.  The  Corliss  engines  which  gener- 
ate the  electricity  for  the  Manhattan  Elevated  road 
develop  7 ,500  horse-power.  There  are  eight  of  these 
engines  in  the  Manhattan  power  house.  The 
turbine  built  for  the  Chicago  Edison  Company  has 
the  same  horse-power  as  one  of  those  engines,  but 
eight  of  the  turbines  could  be  set  up  in  the  space 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Corliss  engines.  Moreover, 
as  the  turbine  is  one-eighth  the  size  of  a  Corliss 
engine,  its  dynamo  is  one-eighth  the  size  of  a  Corhss 
engine  dynamo. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  large  cities  where 
land  is  valuable  the  space  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
Curtis  turbine  is  enormous.  Furthermore,  the 
turbine  is  so  light  as  compared  with  the  steam  engine 
that  it  requires  little  or  no  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
The  Corliss  engines  require  such  substantial  foun- 
dations that  these  alone  represent  a  cost  estimated 
at  from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
entire  plant. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  turbines  is 
that  they  will  not  require,  to  look  after  them,  any- 
thing like  the  engine-room  force.  The  turbine,  for 
instance,  requires  no  oiling  of  its  parts.  The  whole 
machine,  dynamo  and  turbine,  is  hung,  so  to  put  it. 
on  a  great  shaft  on  which  turbine  and  dynamo 
center.  This  shaft  rests  on  a  cup-shaped  steel  disk, 
which  is  covered  with  a  film  of  oil  which  flows  into 
the  disk  automatically.  The  oil  in  the  disk  is  the 
only  lubrication  the  machine  needs. 

And  this  works  another  advantage  for  the  iiirbisie 
over  the  steam  engine.  The  steam  docs  not  becsonstf 
impregnated  with  01 1»  and  therefore  may  be  uitti 
again,  and  when  condensed*  the  water  is  not  foul 
with  ii\]  and  does  not,  therefore,  foul  the  boiler^ 
The  item  of  boiler  cleaning  alone  is  not  small  in 
great  electrical  plants  where  steam  engines  are  usrd. 
The  turbine  also  saves  water^  'w^hich  means  an 
enormous  economy  in  towns  where  water  has  to  te 
paid  for  according  to  the  amount  used. 

Tt>  the  engineer  one  of  the  most  important  rtsralts 
demonstrated  by  the  tests  of  the  Curtis  ste^n 
turbine  is  its  high  economy  in  the  use  of  steam,  both 
with  and  without  superheat* 

It  is  asserted  that  the  improved  Curtis  turbine 
J  >rnm  i  ses  to  re volut  i  on  i  Ke  n  a  \' j  gat  l  on .  The  maehi  re 
will  take  up  only  one-eighth  the  engine-room  space 
neeupied  liy  the  engines  now  in  use  on  steam  ves^ls* 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  decided  advantage(  But,  nsOTf 
than  all  this.  Curtis  has  overcome  the  dtlBculty^ 
it  is  f^aidj  which  has  heretofore  made  the  turbin* 
impracticable  for  marine  purposes.  Up  to  this 
time  a  vessel  equipped  with  steam  turbines  €30©ld 
not  be  reversed  unless  it  carried  another  set  of 
t  u  rbi  n  es  f  o  r  t  h  at  part  i  cul  ar  w^ork .  Wi  th  t  he  ppesas* 
CurtiK  lurbine  it  is  asserted  a  vessel  can  be  nfversni 
at  full  speed  as  readily  £is  with  a  steam  engine. 


even  yei;  in  ixs  iniancy.  oueam  piows  are  not 
at  all  prevalent,  and  while  the  steam  engine 
is  employed  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
threshing,  etc.,  its  use  is  far  from  universal. 
Yet  we  hear  now  of  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  at  once  fascinat- 
in.cj  and  practical.  In  World's  Work  there  is 
described  a  German  electrical  farm: 

In  the  application  of  electricity  to  everyday  work, 
Germany  has,  perhaps,  gone  further  than  any  other 
nation.  Electrically  heated  and  operated  cooking 
and  laundry  apparatus  is  in  common  use  there,  but 
the  most  striking  single  development  is  the  electrical 
farm .  Take ,  for  example ,  Professor  Backhaus's  estate 
near  Quednau  in  Eastern  Prussia,  which  is  only  one 
of  a  large  number  of  German  estates  nm  by  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Quednau  farm  covers  450  acres  and  its  dairy 
handles  i  ,000  gallons  of  milk  daily.  Every  part  of 
the  farm  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  in  telephone 
communication  with  every  other  part.  The  dairy 
has  an  electrical  chum ;  the  bam  contains  electrically 
operated  feed  and  carrot  cutting  machines,  and  even 
the  grindstone  is  turned  by  a  small  belt  from  the 
shaft  connected  with  the  bam  motor.  The  water- 
pumping  apparatus  is  run  by  electricity;  all  the 
imildings  are  lighted  by  incandescent  lamps,'  and 
Ihere  is  an  electrical  pipe-lighter  at  the  doors  of  all 
the  houses.  This  farm  has  also  its  own  threshing 
and  grist  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  is  turned  by 
a  current  from  the  miniature  central  station,  and 
finally  there  is  a  small  sawmill  which  gets  its  power 
from  the  same  station.  On  the  farm  are  all  kinds 
of  electrical  agriculttural  machines,  including  an 
automobile  plow,  all  run  by  batteries  charged  from 
sub-stations  in  the  fields. 

The  power  for  all  these  various  operations — light- 
ing, heating,  telephones,  churning,  cutting,  grinding, 
pumping,  threshing,  and  sawing — comes  from  a  fifty 
horse-power  stationary  engine  moving  two  dynamos. 

From  this  station  the  power  is  distributed  to  the 
parts  of  the  farm,  and  the  switchboard  is  so  plainly 
marked  that  the  commonest  farm-hand  can  regulate 
the  supply  to  fit  the  need.  At  Crottorf  a  number 
of  small  farms  have  grouped  to  support  one  station , 
and  have  their  work  -done  by  it. 

Such  plants  as  these  do  more  than  merely  lighten 
farm  labor — fewer  workmen  are  needed  and  greater 
profits  are  possible,  and  the  whole  business  of 
farming  is  made  more  attractive.  The  barnyard 
is  lighted  by  an  arc  light;  night  work  in  the  fields  is 
possible  when  it  is  necessary;  the  stables  are  warmed 
in  winter  and  ventilated  in  summer  by  the  turning 
of  a  switch;  indeed,  the  entire  farm  runs  like  a 
machine  at  the  call  of  the  electric  current. 

EXFL0IIN6  THE  BOHOM  OF  THE  SEA 

Two  machines  invented  by  an  Italian  for 
submarine  investigation  are  both  unusual  and 
plausible.  Harper's  Weekly,  which  gives  an 
account  of  Cavaliere  Pino,  the  inventor,  says 
of  these : 

One  is  a  submarine  worker  for  use  at  greater 
dt^ths  than  divers  can  endure.  It  is  a  big  steel 
•  gg,  built  so  strong  as  to  withstand  great  pressure 
<»f  water,  and  equipped  with  steel  arms  and  hands 


phone  which  communicates  with  the  surface,  and  is 
furnished  with  electric  power,  by  means  of  which  it 
proceeds  on  a  single  wheel  over  the  sea  bottom 
wherever  its  governors  choose.  It  holds  air  enough 
to  last  a  moderate  time,  and  when  more  is  needed  it 
can  be  supplied  from  the  surface.  In  like  manner 
it  can  be  tumished  with  light.  The  inventor  be- 
lieves that  his  machine  will  be  highly  effective  for 
the  recovery  of  sunken  treasures  or  articles  of  any 
kind  that  have  been  lost  in  the  sea.  In  the  case  of 
a  simken  ship  he  proposes  to  go  down  in  his  machine, 
find  the  ship,  put  dynamite  m  it  in  the  right  place, 
blow  off  the  deck,  and  direct  the  operations  of  men 
at  the  stu^ace  in  getting  out  the  ship's  contents.  He 
will  be  able  to  mark  the  position  of  treasure  chests 
or  heavy  articles  by  line  and  buoy,  so  that  they  may 
be  grasped  by  grapnels  and  hauled  up. 

His  other  invention,  the  hydroscope,  is  an  appar- 
atus for  searching  the  sea  bottom  from  the  surface. 
The  inventor  has  not  yet  disclosed  how  it  works. 
The  laws  of  optics  govern  its  construction,  yet  it  is 
something  much  more  than  an  instnunent  which 
reflects  images  from  one  mirror  to  another.  That 
it  does  work,  and  well,  is  attested  by  a  group  of 
competent  persons  who  saw  it  tried  in  the  harbor  of 
Genoa,  on  January  26,  1903.  They  certified  that 
through  the  hydroscope  they  were  able  to  see  clearly 
objects  in  the  sea  bed  in  their  true  form,  color, 
and  position,  and  that  the  instrument  did  its  work 
well.  Its  inventor  says  that  down  to  a  depth  of  100 
meters  his  apparatus  will  reveal  the  sea  bed  by 
natural  light,  and  that  greater  depths  than  that 
will  require  artificial  light.  The  Greek  Government 
has  made  a  contract  with  him  for  the  recovery  of 
works  of  art  simk  two  thousand  vears  ago  in  Greek 
waters  near  Cerigotto,  some  of  which  he  has  already 
brought  up.  The  English  Government,  too,  has 
contracted  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  specie  from 
the  Black  Prince,  sunk  during  the  Crimean  War. 
His  machines  will  have  a  good  chance  to  show  their 
abilities.  Cavaliere  Pino  thinks  his  hydroscope  will 
be  used  by  steamship  companies  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  passengers,  who  will  no  longer  be 
satisfied  to  see  only  sky  and  water  when  they  can 
easily  enjoy  a  curious  and  extended  subaqueous 
prospect.  "They  will  see  thousands  of  fishes  play 
and  nee  before  them,"  he  says,  *'  while  deserts,  fields, 
forests  and  mountains  will  pass  like  the  figures  of  a 
cinematograph;  daily,  and  nightly,  too,  for  when  the 
natural  light  fails,  electric  light  will  replace  it." 

A  remarkable  machine  this  must  be  if  it  is  to  do 
wonders  such  as  these.  It  is  less  comprehensible 
than  the  Cavaliere's  other  invention,  which  is  an 
application  of  modem  means  which  seems  to  be 
fairly  due.  Submarine  machines  have  in  times  past 
been  like  air-ships  in  their  propensity  to  disappoint 
hopes,  but  since  electricity  has  come  to  be  so  easily 
and  effectively  handled,  they  have  demonstrated 
their  title  to  rank  among  the  mechanical  wonders 
that  belong  in  the  list  of  things  accomplished.  With 
our  Government  building  Holland  boats  that  dive 
and  swim  under  water,  and  the  various  European 
governments  spending  money  on  subaqueous  mon- 
sters of  like  powers  and  purposes,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  reached  the  time  when  the  sea 
bottom  at  reasonable  depths  can  be  safely  exposed 
by  eye-witnesses,  and  compelled  to  give  up  its 
possessions. 
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■ABYLONIAN  UQEND  OF  CIEATION 

Mr.  L.  W.  King  of  the  British  Museum  has 
recently  published  a  monograph  on  the  Seven 
Tablets  of  Creation,  and  as  a  result  we  are  now 
able  to  form  a  connected  idea  of  the  whole  of 
the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Creation.  •*' For- 
merly only  twenty-one  tablets  and  fragments 
inscribed  with  portions  of  the  legend  were 
known,  but  now  no  less  than  forty-nine 
separate  tablets  and  fragments  have  been 
identified  as  containing  portions  of  the  cunei- 
form texts  of  the  Creation  series.  Mr.  King 
has  identified  twenty-eight  new  portions  and 
duplicates  of  Creation  texts,  and  the  details 
of  the  great  story  can  now  be  followed  con- 
secutively, a  thing  which  up  to  the  present  has 
been  impossible." 

The  following  summary  of  the  legend  as  given 
by  Mr.  King  is  taken  from  Nature : 

At  the  beginning  of  all  things,  Apsu  and  Tiamat 
were  water  deities  and  typified  chaos;  to  these  were 
bom  Lahmu  and  Lahamu,  and  later  appeared 
Anshar  and  Kishar,  and  still  later  Anu  and  other 
gods  came  into  being.  One  of  the  newly-found 
fragments  of  the  first  tablet  mentions  the  birth  of 
Nudimmud  (Ea),  and  although  Damascius  states 
that  Bel,  the  creator  of  the^  world,  was  the  son  of 
Ea  and  Damkina  ^AdS,  Javxrf) ,  it  is  clear  from  the 
fragment  that  Marduk,  who  is  made  to  take  the 
leading  part  in  the  later  tablets  of  Creation,  was 
supposed  to  be  in  existence,  like  Mummu  and  Gaga. 
In  the  earlier  episodes  of  the  Creation  story  it  is 
Ea  and  not  Marduk  who  is  the  hero,  and  we  learn 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  new  material,  that  it 
was  Apsu,  a  god  of  chaos,  and  not  Tiamat,  who 
rebelled  against  the  gods.  Apsu  disliked  the  new 
order  of  things  and  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  beings  who  formed 
members  ot  the  new  world  disturbed  his  peace  and 
rest;  as  soon  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  was  likely  to  happen,  he  called  Miunmu  his 
minister  (the  Moov^iV^  of  Damascius),  and  the  two 
went  to  Tiamat  and  took  counsel  with  her,  and 
complained  that  "  he  could  get  rest  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night."  The  putting  of  the  house  of  the 
world  into  order  by  the  gods  destroyed  his  rest 
and  peace  of  mind.  Of  the  conflict  which  took 
place  between  Ea  and  Apsu  and  his  ally  Mummu 
we  know  little,  but  that  the  great  god  did  not 
succeed  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  Apsu  and 
his  allies  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  later,  Anshar 
foxmd  it  necessary  to  exhort  Marduk  to  do  battle 
with  Tiamat.  Of  the  defeat  ariS  death  of  Tiamat 
we  need  say  little,  for  the  story  of  how  the  god  of 
light  slew  her  and  split  her  oody  into  halves  is 
familiar  to  all.  The  actual  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  bv  Marduk  begins  toward  the*  end  of 
the  fourth  tablet,  where  it  is  said  that  one-half  of 
the  body  of  Tiamat  formed  a  covering  for  heaven. 


and  that  Marduk,  having  formed  E-shara,  made 
the  ifreat  trinity  of  Anu,  Bel,  and  £a  to  dwell 
therein. 

In  the  fifth  tablet  we  hear  of  the  fixing  of  tiie 
constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  the  fotmding  of  the 
year,  etc.,  and  it  seems  as  if  this  section  contained 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  v^etation.  The 
sixth  tablet,  as  we  know  from  one  of  the  new  frag- 
ments, told  the  story  of  the  creation  of  man,  and 
it  seems  as  if  Marduk  made  man  with  the  view  both 
of  punishing  the  gods  and  of  providing  a  creattire 
who  should  at  all  times  worship  him.  Marduk,  or 
Bel.  instructed  Ea  to  cut  off  his  (i.  e.,  Marduk*s) 
head,  and  the  man  was  formed  out  of  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  god*s  body.  Marduk  is  made 
to  tell  Ea  that  he  intends  to  create  man  from  his 
own  blood  and  from  the  ••bone"  which  he  will 
create;  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Assyrian 
word  for  ••bone"  is  issimtu  and  that  it  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  *esem,  **bone." 
which  occurs  in  Genesis  ii:  33,  in  connection  with 
the  accoimt  of  the  creation  of  woman. 

The  creation  of  man  was.  the  final  act  of  creation, 
and  when  this  was  accomplished  the  gods  assembled 
in  their  council  chamber  in  Upshtuckinaku,  with 
Marduk  at  their  head,  and  they  sang  to  him  a  hymn 
of  praise,  the  text  of  which  forms  the  seventh  section 
of  the  Creation  storv  and  contains  fifty  addresses 
to  the  god.  How  Marduk  managed  to  stu^nve 
his  decapitation  is  not  told  us,  and  we  can  only 
surmise  that  he  met  the  ^ds  in  their  council  cham- 
ber in  some  sort  of  spiritual  body.  The  space 
at  our  disposal  will  not  allow  us  to  call  attention  to 
many  very  interesting  details  of  the  legend,  espe- 
cially in  tne  parallels  which  may  be  drawn  between 
parts  of  it  and  the  Book  of  (genesis;  these  prove 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
large  portions  of  their  religious  literature  from  their 
kinsmen  the  Babylonians,  and  that  the  seven  da>T; 
of  Creation  were  imagined  long  before  the  days  of 
the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  student  of  compara- 
tive folklore  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Mr, 
King's  latest  work,  and  wiH  perhaps  trace  the 
mingling  of  legends  illustrated  in  it  with  somewhat 
mixed  feelings.  Mr.  King's  texts  are  carefully 
edited  and  well  copied,  and  his  translations,  which 
we  have  examined  in  several  passages,  are  faithful 
and  not  unduly  literal,  and  his  work  is  a  credit  to 
English  Assyriology. 

DECREASE  OF  PROTESTANTISy  IN  NEW  YORK 

That  Presbyterianism  and  Protestantism 
generally  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  in  New  York  were  facts 
that  were  brought  out  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  committee  on  Presby- 
terian Church  extension  reported  that  while 
there  were  fifty-six  churches  of  this  denomina- 
tion in  1890,  in  1900  there  were  only  fifty-two. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  in 
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to  find.  With  the  enormous  infltix  of  Italians 
into  the  lower  East  Side  district  Protestantism 
xould  not  hope  to  combat  Roman  Catholicism 
there,  and  instead  of  remaining  has  gone 
northward.  The  New  York  Sun  quotes  Dr. 
Laidlaw  as  saying: 

Protestant  sympathy  has  been  practically  aban- 
cloning  its  claims  to  be  a  great  "Catholic"  church. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  describe  the  removal  of  Protes- 
tant churches  from  the  lower  East  Side  district  as 
cowardly  desertion.  They  left  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  demand  for  them  sufficient  to  justify 
further  expenditure  of  energy  and  money  in  the 
district.  With  radical  changes  in  the  population 
had  come  in  religious  prejudices  hostile  to  them,  and 
it  was  wise  for  them  to  leave  the  spiritual  guardian- 
ship of  the  new  inhabitants  to  churches  for  which 
they  had  a  preference.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  can  do  for  the  religious  elevation  of  the 
pt^ple  of  its  faith  what  Protestantism  cannot  hope 
lo  do. 

Moreover,  the  greater  relative  growth  of  Roman 
Catholicism  there  and  in  the  city  generally  is  attribu- 
table largely  to  the  circumstance  that  the  inuni- 
gration  of  the  last  ten  years  which  was  not  Jewish 
was  almost  whoUjr  Catholic,  the  cotmtry  from  which 
now  the  largest  is  coming. being  Italy.  To  hold 
these  people  to  their  traditional  religion  and  to 
incite  in  them  obedience  to  it  is  the  most  tremendous 
task  before  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  their 
tendency  to  fall  away  from  it,  especially  those  of 
the  generation  brought  up  here,  is  strong.  Practi- 
cally, when  thejr  give  up  fidelity  to  Catholicism 
they  abandon  religious  observances  altogether,  and 
the  chance  of  Protestantism  among  them  is  incon- 
siderable. Leaving  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  duty 
of  taking  care  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  Catholics 
is  not  *  "desertion,"  it  is  a  wise  recognition  of  a 
necessity. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering 
the  relative  growth  of  Christian  churches  in  New 
York  that  there  are  now  here  more  than  600,000 
Jews,  of  whom  perhaps  two-thirds  are  in  the  dis- 
trict to  the  south  of  Houston  street  and  to  the  east 
of  the  Bowery,  to  which  Dr.  Laidlaw  refers  more 
particularly.  These  East  Side  Jews  are  almost 
exclusively  of  the  strictly  Orthodox  school,  and 
attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  are  prac- 
tically vain. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  New  York  is  already 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  Jewish  community  in  the 
world,  and  that  this  commiuiity  is  increasing  rapidly 
through  the  numerous  immigration  of  the  strictest 
school  of  Judaism.  In  New  York  there  are  now 
one-half  as  many  Jews  as  Roman  Catholics  and 
one- third  as  many  as  Protestants,  even  counting 
the  636.000  "lapsed  Protestants."  If  Jewish 
immigration  continues  to  come  in  at  the  rate  which 
has  prevailed  since  1900,  the  niunbcr  of  Jews  in 
Xe-w  York  will  be  something  like  a  million  by  19 10, 
or  toward  one-quarter  of  the  whole  population. 
Theirs,  moreover,  is  an  exceedingly  enduring  and 
prolific  race,  and  in  estimating  the  religious  con- 
dition of  New  York  it  must  hereafter  have  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  count.  Not  the  percentage  of 
groAvtn  of  Protestantism  and  of  Catholicism  is  the 


THE  A6N0$TIC*S  DILEMMA 

Mrs.  Francis  Darwin,  writing  in  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics,  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Children  by  Agnostics,  says: 

Many  agnostic  fathers  and  mothers  turn  over 
the  religious  education  of  their  children  to  ntirses 
or  governesses  or  teachers.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve these  things,*'  they  tacitly  say,  "but  we 
do  not  know  what  to  teach  you,  so  we  will  pass 
you  on  to  those  who  think  they  do.'*  And 
fine  work  they  make  of  it!  The  jumble  of 
half-heathen  and  half-Christian  notions  which 
get  into  the  mind  of  a  child  exposed  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  nurse-maids  and  volunteer 
religious  teachers  is  something  to  make  one 
alternately  laugh  and  weep.  Such  abdication, 
by  the  way,  is  not  pectdiar  to  agnostic  parents. 
Too  many  nominal  believers  allow  ignorant  or 
rash  hands  to  sow  all  manner  of  strange  seeds 
in  the  soil  of  their  children's  minds,  which  they 
themselves  leave  religiously  unctdtivated.  But 
the  especial  disaster  of  the  unbelieving  father 
who  surrenders  his  child's  religious  teaching  to 
another  is  that  a  wholly  unnatural  element  is 
thereby  brought  into  family  life.  Childhood 
reposes  a  touching  and  beautifid  confidence  in 
the  absolute  wisdom  of  parents.  Therefore, 
for  them  to  stand  aside,  in  presence  of  the 
deepest  things  of  life — to  say,  "We  cannot  talk 
to  you  about  all  that;  you  must  believe  what 
so  and  so  tells  you,  though  we  cannot" — is  to 
introduce  rupttire  and  self-repression  into  the 
lives  of  children,  most  un wholesomely. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  the  question: 

A  reassuring  view  of  the  whole  matter  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  will  bear  in  mind  two  facts.  One 
is  that  children  can  shed  an  extraordinary  amotint 
of  theology.  They  "take"  it,  and  they  outgrow  it, 
as  they  ox)  chicken-pox  or  measles.  The  particular 
form  in  which  it  comes  to  them  does  not,  therefore, 
signify  so  much  as  some  people  suppose.  For — and 
this  is  the  second  fact — ^life  and  conduct  are  shaped 
by  something  other  than  formal  religious  teaching. 
There  is  social  example  and  inherited  habit  and  the 
whole  ambient  of  civilization  which,  in  the  long  run, 
go  more  inevitably  and  powerfully  into  the  forma- 
tion of  character  than  suckling  in  any  creed.  Mrs. 
Darwin's  problem  is,  after  all,  minor  and  incidental. 
The  fig  tree  looking  on  the  fig  tree  becometh  fruitful, 
says  the  Oriental  proverb;  and  it  is  largely  by  means 
of  unconscious  imitation  and  unwitting  transmission 
that  virtue  renews  and  perpetuates  itself  through 
the  generations. 

WHAT  LEO  XIII  HAS  DONE 

When  in  1878  Pius  IX  died  there  was  a 
very  general  impression  that  the  popery  was 
doomed.     In  Germany,  in   Poland,  in  Spain, 
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and  in  Franco,  its  enemies  were  powerful  an<l 
merciless.  In  Italy  it  had  suffered  the  most 
bitter  humiliation.  Leo  XIII  became  Pope, 
and  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  Pon- 
tificate, the  influence  of  the  Papacy  has  steadily 
grown.  In  an  article  on  Leo  XIII  and  the 
next  Pope,  which  appeared  recently  in  Har- 
per's Weekly,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
account  of  what  that  wonderful  man  has 
done: 

Although  Leo  XIII  has  persistently  refused  to 
touch  a  penny  of  the  munificent  annual  subsidy 
voted  by  the  Italian  Parliament  as  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  Pope  s  temporal 
dominions,  and  although  he  has,  tnerefore.  been 
forced  to  depend  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Vatican 
establishment  exclusively  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  faithfvd  Catholics,  he  has  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  stinted  in  respect  of  pecuniary 
resources.  Although  he  has  maintained  unflinch-. 
ingly.  the  position  taken  by  Pius  IX,  that  loyal 
Catholics  should  neither  vote  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  nor  accept  office  under  the  Italian  mon- 
archy, he  has  not  encoxuitercd  the  expected  diso- 
bedience of  the  injimction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
through  the  constant  withdrawal  of  Catholic  voters 
from  the  ballot-box,  the  civil  power  has  been  rendered 
incapable  of  constructing  a  Conservative  party. 
The  monarchy  has  thtis  been  left  to  the  struggle 
for  its  existence  against  Radicals,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists,  and  might  have  succumbed  but  for  the 
insane  assassination  of  King  Humbert,  which  gave 
the  dynasty  a  longer  lease  of  life.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  Quirinal  has  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  a  compromise  with  the  Vatican. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  Catholicism  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Leo  XIII  has  triiunphed  all 
along  the  line  in  its  contest  with  the  civil  power. 
Bismarck,  who  swore  that,  for  his  part,  he  would 
never  go  to  Canossa,  was  ultimately  forced  to  do 
that  very  thing  when  he  repealed  the  greater  part 
of  the  Falk  laws  in  order  to  secure  for  his  policies 
the  indispensable  support  of  the  large  and  admirably 
organized  Catholic  party  of  the  Center  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. Only  the  other  day  we  witnessed  the  cul- 
mination of  the  victory  wnen  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
found  himself  constrained  to  urge  the  Bundesrath 
to  abolish  the  remnant  of  the  so-called  May  legis- 
lation which  forbade  Jesuits  to  live  in  Germany. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  surrender  of  the 
civil  power  to  Catholicism  in  the  enipire  fotmded  by 
Bismarck  was  brought  about  by  a  Pope  utterly  de- 
nuded of  temporal  power,  and  compelled  to  rely  on 
Peter's  pence  for  his  household  expenses,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  sheer  intellect  has  seldom  gained 
a  more  resplendent  victory. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  moral  influence 
exerted  by  the  so-called  captive  of  the  Vatican  has 

f)roved  hardly  less  effective.  The  traditional  privi- 
cges  conceded  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Poland, 
which  were  seriously  menaced  by  the  Czar  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  remain  to-dav  substantially  intact. 
If  in  Spain  the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty  which  in 
1878  seemed  destined  to  be  short  lived,  has  endured 
up  to  the  present  hour,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
n\  Spain's  transmarine  dependencies,  the  unexpected 
fjict  is  due  mainly  to  the  cautious  and  far-sighted 
altitude  enforced  upon  the  Spanish  hierarchy  by 


the  Vatican,  which  has  shown  itself  as  firmly  opposed 
to  Carlism  on  the  one  hand  as  to  Rcpublicanisn. 
on  the  other. 

During  the  last  twelvemonth  the  patience  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  religious  associations 
in  France;  nevertheless,  by  a  judicious  silence,  Leo 
XIII  has  refrained  from  giving  the  enemies  of 
Catholicism  the  desired  pretext  for  a  violent 
rupture.  By  no  means  least  among  the  achieve- 
ments that  may  be  recorded  in  the  epitaph  of  the 
present  Pontiff  is  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  him 
almost  excliisively,  the  Concordat  with  France  still 
exists. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  last  quarter  of  a  centTir\' 
has  witnessed  a  remarkable  expansion  of  Catholi- 
cism in  partibus  infidelium,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
British  empire  and  in  the  United  States.  The  vast 
Catholic  cathedral  about  to  rise  in  London  is  a 
symbol  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
toward  a  partial  reassertion  of  its  former  influence 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  How  does  it  happen  that 
Catholicism  prospers  in  the  two  countries  where  the 
utmost  freedom  of  thought  obtains }  That  Catholi- 
cism should  at  one  and  the  same  time  commend 
itself  to  the  reli^ously  minded,  while  it  escapes 
rancorous  opposition  on  the  part  of  atheists,  is  due 
largely  to  tne  wisdom  of  the  attitude  maintained 
by  Leo  XIII  toward  Socialism  on  the  one  hand  and 
toward  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible  on  the 
other.  While  adhering  with  unwavering  firmness 
to  his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  &riptures, 
and  to  his  belief  in  the  sacredness,  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  the  organization  whereof  he  is  the 
head,  the  present  Pope  has  shown  himself  willing 
at  the  same  time  to  concede  the  expediency  of 
revising  vernacular  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the 
light  of  modem  scholarship,  and  willing  also  to 
make  large  economical  concessions  to  the  Socialistic 
movement,  provided  its  leaders  would  abjtire  their 
demand  for  an  utterly  godless  state.  He  has  not 
silenced  the  Higher  Criticism,  nor  has  he  brought 
about  a  compromise  between  Socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity; but  he  has  immensely  abated  the  distrust 
and  rancor  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  was  at 
one  time  regarded  by  scientists  and  by  social 
reformers. 

THEAITOFPiEAeHINQ 

During  the  last  generation  noticeable 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  preach- 
ing, writes  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  in  The  Atlantic. 
Artificialism  has  been  replaced  by  reality; 
yeasty  rhetoric  by  common  sense.  Melvillism 
is  dead ;  Croly  no  longer  heads  a  school ;  Robert 
Hall  is  all  but  forgotten;  the  Claytonian  cult 
is  quietly  laughed  at  as  a  grotesque  shadow  of 
a  past  never  to  be  reinstated.  To-day  the 
man  who  would  preach  with  true  and  lasting 
effect  must  be  sincere,  intelligent,  and  sym- 
pathetic— in  a  word,  he  must  be  a  man,  a 
teacher,  a  friend.  Preaching  is  the  most 
impertinent  of  all  impertinences,  if  there  be 
not  behind  it  and  round  about  it  a  sense  of 
authority  other  and  better  than  human.  The 
preacher  must  deliver  a  i)ositive  and  author- 
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ized  message  rather  than  suggest  tentative  and 
variable  theories;  he  must  have  an  articulate 
and  urgent  Gospel;  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
exploit  his  latest  invention  in  pulpit  dreams. 
What  preacher  does  not  remember  the  time 
when  he  could  never  satisfactorily  conclude  a 
sermon  except  "amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crash  of  worlds,"  yet  who  would  now,  in 
the  twentieth  century,  willingly  break  up  the 
world  and  sit  down  upon  the  hot  ashes  of  his 
native  sphere  even  in  a  hysterical  peroration? 


Here  and  there  windy  rhetoricians  are  still  to 
be  found,  but  the  condemnation  of  death  is 
written  upon  their  gusty  work,  and  they  arc 
doomed  to  early  oblivion.  They  begin  in 
words,  and  in  words  they  will  end.  Intelligent, 
sympathetic,  and  experimental  preaching  will 
never  lack  audience  and  appreciation.  Such 
preaching  happily  prevails  in  all  churches 
to-day.  He  who  preaches  to  broken  hearts 
preaches  to  all  generations  and  to  all  degrees 
of  intelligence. 


Sociolog^ic    Questions    of    the 


WHAT  THE  SERVANT  SEUS 

Since  time  immemorial  it  has  been  a  tradi- 
tion that  certain  things  should  not  be  given  in 
exchange  for  money;  honor,  for  example, 
virtue,  hospitality,  and  liberty.  The  social 
grade  of  the  servant  is  determined  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  last-mentioned  privilege,  she 
has  sold  her  *  *  liberty.  *  *  This  statement  is  made 
by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  in  Harper's  Monthly. 
Mrs.  Van  Vorst  lived  for  some  months  the  life 
of  a  factory  girl  and  her  statements  as  pub- 
lished in  The  Woman  Who  Toils  have  created 
considerable  press  comment: 

When  I  first  arrived  in  the  western  city  where 
my  career  as  factory  girl  began,  I  was  offered  a  place 
as  servant.  I  could  live  m  a  comfortable  home, 
have  a  room  to  myself,  be  materially  protected,  and 
receive  for  services  rendered  in  the  household  four- 
teen dollars  a  month.  At  the  factory,  where  I 
decided  to  apply,  I  could  make  from  the  first  only 
seventy  cents  a  day;  my  board,  lodging,  car  fare, 
and  washing  amounted  to  fifteen  dollars  and  forty 
cents  a  month;  the  balance  left  in  my  pocket  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days  was  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents, 
instead  of  fourteen  dollars.  During  the  first  week 
of  prostrating  fatigue,  when  it  seemed  as  though, 
for  lack  of  phjrsical  force,  the  whole  experiment 
must  prove  a  failure,  I  grew  to  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  a  servant  in  a  well-disposed  family  as  the 
most  luxurious  and  desirable  a  working-woman 
could  hold.  To  be  provided  for,  to  have  a  bed  with 
sheets,  clean  food,  and  the  possibility  of  sitting 
down  occasionally,  would,  it  seemed  to  me,  more 
than  compensate  for  attendant  conveniences. 

My  chance  came  before  lon^  to  prove  the  relative 
bitterness  of  moral  and  physical  suffering.  I  was 
one  day  sent  as  scullery-maid  to  the  factory  kitchen ; 
I  had  a  free  hot  dinner  in  addition  to  my  pay;  I  was 
through  work  at  five  instead  of  six;  instead  of  being 
ten  hours  on  my  feet,  I  could  sit  or  stand  or  move 
about  as  I  pleased.  But  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion provided  put  me,  in  my  own  estimation,  on  an 
inferior  grade.  In  the  factory  rooms  we  were  busy 
for  an  anonymous  master,  who  would  become 
possessor  of  the  objects  our  hands  were  fashioning, 
the  new,  clean  tiings  we  were  helping  to  create,  and 


which,  once  finished,  would  pass  from  us  never  to 
return  again. 

In  the  kitchen  I  was  occupied  with  humanity's 
debris.  When  I  arrived  in  the  morning  there  were 
over  a  thousand  dishes  clean  on  the  closet  shelves. 
By  one  o'clock  they  were  all  dirtied.  The  superior 
employees  had  eaten  or  drunk  and  left  their  slops 
ana  scraps  for  us  to  dispose  of.  Among  thcso 
superior  employees  there  was  not  one  who  would 
do  the  work  we  were  doing,  whereas  we  would  have* 
taken  their  places  gladly  had  we  been  capable  of  it. 
We  washed  and  wiped  their  thousand  dishes  and 
set  them  away  to  be  dirtied  again  the  following  day. 

In  America,  where  freedom  is  any  man*s  to 
claim,  the  servant  must  of  necessity  be  an 
inferior  human  being.  Added  to  the  futile  na- 
ture of  the  servant's  duties,  there  is  a  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  independence  to  which  only 
the  inferior  will  submit.  No  law  regulates 
the  number  of  hours  a  servant  shall  work; 
the  will  of  a  master  passes  before  any  re- 
quirements for  existence  as  an  individual. 
The  servant  belongs  in  the  category  with 
those  who  have  abandoned  or  who  ignore  an 
ideal,  who  prefer  relative  material  ease  to  rel- 
ative moral  freedom. 

ECONOMIC  INSECURITY 

The  protection  of  the  workingman  against 
old  age  or  accident  is  a  question  which  must  be 
faced  in  America.  Thus  far  it  has  been  ig- 
nored. In  Europe  it  has  been  discussed  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  incapacitated  workmen. 
Writing  in  Collier's  Weekly,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  states 
that  because  of  the  changes  or  improvements 
in  the  processes  of  production,  economic  inse- 
curity has  grown  more  severe.  So  much  skill, 
adaptability  and  elasticity  of  mind  is  required 
that  men  over  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age 
find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  employment. 
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Society  progresses  only  as  industry  is  prosperous 
— that  is,  on  a  general  scale.  Society  has  the  ben- 
efit, then,  of  the  efforts  of  labor  and  capital  to  secure 
success.  If  society  benefits  by  these  efforts,  must 
it  not  do  the  same  for  labor  that  it  does  for  capital  ? 
It  pays,  in  consumption,  the  profits  as  well  as  the 
impairment  of  capital.  Busmess  establishments 
charge  off  each  year  a  certain  amount  for  impair- 
ment. A  great  factory  must  do  this  or  it  cannot 
succeed.  A  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 
may  charge  off  $50,000  or  $100,000  each  year  as 
impairment  or  depreciation  of  plant.  This  amount, 
or  whatever  the  amount,  is  counted  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  consumers  pay  it,  thus  keeping 
capital  unimpaired,  and  this  is  necessary  if  society 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  successful  production. 

Capital  may  be  employed  to-day  at  remunerative 
rate  and  unemployed  to-morrow,  but  the  next  day, 
unimpaired,  it  brings  returns  to  its  owner.  The 
position  of  labor  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Labor 
must  be  invested  to-day.  It  is  the  w^age- worker's 
capital.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  part  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  successful  production.  If  not  invested 
to-day,  the  workingman  does  not  have  two  days' 
labor  to  invest  to-morrow.  He  is  impaired  to  the 
extent  of  to-day's  wage;  but  there  is  no  means  by 
which  he  can  charge  this  up  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  thus  have  his  capital  unimpaired  to-mor- 
row. This  goes  on  for  a  series  of  years,  and  when 
his  whole  capital  becomes  impaired  through  sick- 
ness, accident,  or  other  misfortune,  he  has  nothing 
more  to  invest;  yet  he  has  the  prospect  of  some 
years  of  life,  witn  all  his  expenses  continuing.  If 
society  reimburses  capital  for  its  impairment, 
through  the  cost  of  production,  and  hence  the  price 
of  commodities,  why  should  it  not  also  prevent  the 
impairment  of  the  wage- worker's  capital,  and  pay, 
through  consumption,  a  wage  sufficient  to  protect 
him  against  impairment  or  loss  ? 

The  great  labor  question  means  the  struggle 
of  humanity  for  a  higher  standard  of  life.  We 
may  chase  this  question  round  and  round ;  we 
may  confuse  cause  with  effect;  we  may  insist 
that  a  higher  standard  of  living  gauges  the  rate 
of  wage;  or  we  may  insist  that  a  high  rate  of 
wage  means  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It 
does  not  matter  which  is  the  true  logical  posi- 
tion— a  higher  standard  of  living  is  the  evi- 
dence of  increased  civilization.  All  men  strive 
for  it;  all  men  are  entitled  to  secure  it.  The 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  dependent,  and  even 
the  defective,  have  a  right  to  desire  this;  and 
the  burden  is  on  society  to  see  to  it  that 
economic  adjustments  are  good,  with  the  moral 
end  in  view  of  securing  the  best  results  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  high  citizenship. 

LOOKINQ  FOi  WORK 

The  following  pathetic  picture  contributed 
by  Harry  Beardsley  to  Leslie's  Weekly  may 
suggestively  be  read  in  connection  with  Carroll 
D.  Wright's  reflections  on  the  insecurity  of 
labor: 

It  was  noon-time,  and  a  little  tattered,  grizzled 


woman  passed  among  those  who  wore  the  shawls,  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  It  was  filled  with  biscuits  which 
she  sold  to  them  for  a  cent  apiece.  And  these 
creatures,  who  had  all  the  hopeless,  sullen,  timid 
manner  and  the  dejection  of  the  inmates  of  a  poor- 
house,  were  applicants  for  the  hardest  work  with 
the  poorest  pay  to  be  had  in  New  York.  These 
drab  persons  were  washerwomen  and  scrubwomen 
waiting  for  employment  by  the  Jewish  women  of 
the  tenements  of  this  district.  In  the  group  on  one 
side  of  the  street  were  Jewish  scrubwomen  only,  on 
the  other  side  were  Christians — Irish,  Germans,  and 
Americans.  The  races  never  mingle.  Tlieir  wages 
are  figured  very  closely  by  their  employers.  The 
money  they  can  earn  depends  upon  their  strength 
and  capacity  for  work. 

The  old  ones  earn  the  least.  Some  of  them  work 
for  their  three  meals,  a  drink  of  whisky,  and  fifteen 
cents  a  day.  Others  who  are  strong  sometimes  earn 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a  day.  Some  have  a  regular 
scale — a  dollar  a  day  for  washing,  fifteen  cents  a 
room  for  scrubbing,  which  would  be  forty-five  cents 
for  scrubbing  a  three-room  tenement.  And  before 
the  bargain  is  made  there  is  usually  a  vast  amount 
of  negotiating.  Some  of  the  Christian  women  have 
learned  to  talk  Yiddish.  They  find  it  an  advantage. 
These  women  employers  themselves  are  only  poor 
immigrants  not  long  from  the  poverty  and  tyranny 
of  Russia  or  Roumania.  But  their  attention  to 
their  push-carts  leaves  no  time  for  scrubbing  at 
home. 

For  their  employers  the  scrubwomen  have  great 
respect,  wearing  toward  them  an  himible  air  of 
deference.  One  of  the  drab  ones  on  the  comer  ob- 
structed accidentally  a  customer  at  a  push-cart. 
Seeing  what  she  had  done,  the  scrubwoman  stepped 
out  of  the  way  with  startling  agility,  and  to  the 
bareheaded  woman,  owner  of  the  cart,  she  bowed 
and  said,  respectfully,  '\Excuse  me,  lady."  Fre- 
ouently  the  eldest  and  most  feeble  ones  stand  all 
day  in  the  street,  and  no  employment  comes  to 
them. 

*     *     * 

Farther  down  Hester  street  I  saw  a  group  of  men, 
all  of  them  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Some  of  them  had 
saws  and  hammers  in  their  hands,  others  carried 
tools  in  small  leather  valises.  Most  of  them  were 
standing  silently  and  waiting.  Two  of  the  group 
were  laughing  and  pushing  each  other  about  like 
school-boys,  a  very  imusual  circumstance  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  hard  fight  for  a  livelihood  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people  make  men  and  women 
grasping  and  eager,  wasting  no  time  in  fun  or  friv- 
olity. These  men  were  carpenters  waiting  to  he 
hired.  Among  them  was  a  glazier  with  a  few  panes 
of  glass  and  a  box  of  tools  under  his  arm. 

MUMICIPALISM  IN  ENGUND 

Municipal  ownership  has  made  great  strides 
in  England.  The  London  Times,  in  a  series 
of  articles,  attempted  to  stem  the  advance. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, we  here  give  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
facts  collected  by  the  London  Times  and  com- 
municated to  Harper's  Weekly  by  Sydney 
Brooks. 

The  Corporations  of  Glasgow-^— that  is  to  say, 
the  City  Council — supply  the  people  with  water, 
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gas,  electric  light,  cable  and  electric  cars,  and 
telephones;  they  control  eleven  public  parks 
and  galleries,  thirteen  baths  and  wash-houses,  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  market,  dead-meat  market,  a 
home  cattle-market,  two  foreign  cattle-markets, 
cheese-market,  a  bird  and  dog  market,  and  an 
old-clothes  market,  four  slaughter-houses  and 
offices,  four  hospitals,  and  one  burying-ground ; 
they  are  the  owners  of  2,488  municipal  houses, 
seventy-eight  lodging-houses,  of  which  they 
manage  seven  themselves;  a  family  home, 
which  they  also  direct;  372  shops,  forty-nine 
stores,  forty-three  warehouses,  forty-three 
workshops,  twelve  halls,  two  churches,  two 
hotels,  one  theater,  one  studio,  one  pawn-office, 
one  nursing-home,  one  powder-mill,  one  laun- 
dry, one  bakehouse,  one  golf-course,  and  one 
gospel-tent ;  they  farm  over  i  ,000  acres  of  land, 
where  large  crops  are  grown,  including  all  the 
hay  used  in  the  stables  of  the  cleansing  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  turnips, 
etc.;  they  convert  the  city  sewage  into  solid 
matter,  and  sell  it  to  farmers  for  manure ;  they 
carry  on  business  as  market-gardeners;  they 
possess  stone-quarries  and  900  railway  wagons ; 
they  build  street  cars,  reclaim  bogs,  conduct  a 
civic  granary,  raise  $5,000  a  year  on  the  clinker 
from  the  refuse-cremating  furnaces,  collect  and 
sell  waste-paper,  and  are  not  above  melting  and 
disposing  of  the  solder  from  the  old  tin  cans 
they  find  in  the  dust  heaps. 

Glasgow  is  an  extreme,  but  by  no  means 
unique,  example  of  what  is  going  on  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

There  are  about  ten  or  a  dozen  towns  in  England 
where  municipal  sterilized  milk  for  babes  is  supplied. 
The  local  governing  authorities  not  on)y  fumisn  the 
milk,  but  feeding-bottles  with  it — the  purchaser 
being  required  to  bring  the  teats  at  specined  inter- 
vals to  the  municipal  milk-store  that  their  clcmli- 
ness  may  be  tested.  From  this  to  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  entire  milk  supply  is  only  a  moderate 
step.  It  has  not  yet  been  taken,  but  sooner  or  later 
it  inevitably  will  be.  Several  local  governing 
authorities  run  saloons.  Several  others  have  set  up 
homes  for  inebriates.  General  hospitals  are  still, 
for  the  most  part,  left  to  the  support  of  private 
charity,  but  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  smallpox, 
and  scarlet-fever  hospitals  are  common  objects  of 
municipal  benevolence.  In  one  town  tubes  of 
serum  are  prepared  out  of  the  public  funds  for  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  puerperal  fever,  and  sold  at  a 
nominal  price  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  Ceme- 
teries and  crematoria  under  municipal  ownership 
and  management  literally  abound.  The  control  of 
local  markets  has  always,  and  quite  properly,  been 
vested  in  the  local  authority,  but  municipal  markets 
are  now  swiftly  leading  to  mxmicipal  slaughter- 
hotises,  mtmicipal  cold-storage  houses,  municipal 
ice  factories.  Cardiff  has  a  mtmicipal  fish-market. 
Torquay  breeds  rabbits  on  a  large  tract  of  land 
where  water  is  collected  for  the  municipal  water- 
works, and  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  tnem  go  to 


reducing  the  rates,  the  experiment  having  answered 
so  well  that  the  City  Council  has  now  gone  in  for 
sheep- farming.  Tunbridge  Wells  grows  hops,  and 
Liverpool  beet-roots,  on  their  sewage  farms,  ^t 
Colchester  there  are  municipal  oysters,  which  those 
who  have  never  tasted  an  American  oyster  may 
conceivably  relish.  Brighton  and  several  other 
towns  own  race-courses;  a  few  have  built  theaters; 
West  Ham  not  only  manufactures  its  own  paving 
stones,  but  sells  its  surplus  to  contractors.  Many 
local  authorities  drive  a  good  business  in  the  residual 
products  of  gas — Manchester,  for  instance,  trading 
m  soap,  oil,  tallow,  and  mortar.  Most  of  the  cor- 
porations that  supplv  gas  are  prepared  also  to  fur- 
nish stoves  and  all  the  necessarjr  fittings.  Sheffield 
tmdertakes  plumbing  work  as  a  side  issue  to  supply- 
ing water.  Liverpool  has  a  municipal  tailoring 
establishment,  where  the  tmiforms  of  the  town' 
officials  and  employees  are  made.  Battersea  cuts 
all  the  timber  required  for  municipal  buildings  and 
street  paving  in  its  own  sawmill.  Cardiff  docs  the 
same.  Manchester  manufactures  for  itself  all  the 
wagons,  brooms,  and  brushes  needed  by  the  local 
street-cleaning  department 

EMUSH  COTTER  LIFE 

In  part  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
English  peasant  insists  on  leaving  his  village 
and  going  to  London  there  in  all  probability  to 
add  himself  to  the  overwhelming  army  of  the 
unemployed,  Mr.  A.  Montefiore-Bruce  gives  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  the  following  picture 
of  life  in  many  English  villages: 

I  know  a  village  where  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty  cottages  with  but  one  bedroom  apiece,  and 
in  each  of  these  single  bedrooms,  six,  seven  and 
more  people  are  sleeping.  In  one  of  them,  father, 
mother  and  eight  children  huddle  together.  In 
another,  father,  mother,  and  six  children — three  of 
whom  are  grown  up-;-are  sleeping.  In  these  cot- 
tages there  is  one  living  room  downstairs,  and  no 
sanitary  arrangement  of  any  kind.  At  the  back  of 
the  cottages  nms  an  open  ditch ;  it  is  also  an  open  sewer. 

Here,  m  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  I  expect 
to  find  abundance  of  pure  water,  abundance  of 
sweet  air.  Too  often  I  find  neither  about  the 
cottages.  Hundreds  of  villages  have  no  water 
supply,  though  a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
could  provide  it.  I  know  a  village — it  is  typical  of 
hundreds — where  the  cottagers  have  to  go  half  a 
mile  to  get  water.  A  foul  ditch  supplies  another 
village  with  the  whole  of  its  water  supply.  Offen- 
sive refuse  heaps  lie  piled  round  the  crumbling  walls 
of  the  cottages;  the  wooden  floors  within  are  rotten 
with  sewage. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex  contain  many  such 
villages,  and  other  counties — such  as  Bedford, 
Cambridgeshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Somerset — easily 
vie  with  them.  I  could  write  of  lonely  cottages  far 
across  the  fields,  with  no  water  within  a  mile; 
whence  the  children,  morning  after  morning,  walk 
two  miles  to  school  and  drag  their  tired  limbs  that 
distance  back  again  at  night — and  this  whatever 
the  weather;  where  the  postal  service  comes  but 
once  a  week;  where  the  men  and  boys  walk  daily 
five  or  six  miles  to  and  from  work;  where  of  drain- 
age there  is  none;  where  of  the  simplest  sanitation 
there  is  none;  where  the  medical  officer  of  health 
comes  not,  and  where  the  inspector  of  nuisances  is 
unknown. 
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Trouble      in      the      Balkans 


Every  spring,  from  the  war  correspondents, 
and  from  those  who  consider  themselves  au 
courant  with  affairs  in  the  East,  comes  the 
well-known  expression  "Trouble  in  the  Bal- 
kans.*' Prince  Bismarck,  with  more  con- 
servatism, once  remarked  that  the  Eastern 
Question  had  an  awkward  habit  of  becoming 
acute  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-one  years. 
Recent  reports  from  the  East,  however,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  cry  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents is  fraught  with  much  truth.  All 
during  the  early  spring  there  have  been  rumors 
concerning  the  unrest  and  agitation  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  Macedonia  especially. 
Turkish  misrule  in  her  European  dependencies 
has  been  glaring,  and  her  promise  to  the  powers 
at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  not  been  carried 
into  execution.  Her  proposed  reforms  have 
not  materialized.  The  Sublime  Porte  knows 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
be  nibbed  of  its  possessions  across  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  it  is  determined  to  squeeze  every- 
thing from  these  possessions  until  that  time 
arrives.  The  international  complications  likely 
to  arise  should  affairs  there  reach  a  crisis 
are  unmeasurable.  The  result  will  probably 
cause  a  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

In  Macedonia  affairs  have  reached  the 
highest  state  of  acuteness.  The  following 
extract  from  Harper's  Weekly  concisely  sums 
up  the  situation  there,  and  also  in  the  Penin- 
sula: 

European  Turkey  is  divided  into  six  vilayets  or 
provinces,  each  governed  by  a  Turkish  Vali,  or  ^v- 
cmor.  Two  of  these  valayets,  namely,  Scutan  to 
the  south  and  Janina  to  the  north,  make  up  what 
we  call  Albania.  Three  more  vilayets,  namely, 
Mon astir,  Kossovo,  and  Salonica,  make  up  what  we 
call  Macedonia.  The  sixth  and  last  vilayet  is 
Adrianople,  with  which  the  metropolitan  district 
of  Constantinople  may  be  grouped. 

We  have  thus  three  units:  Albania,  with  about  a 
million  inhabitants,  mostly  Mohammedan;  the 
three  provinces  called  Macedonia,  with  about  three 
million  inhabitants,  fairly  divided  between  the 
three  vilayets:  and.  finally,  the  Turkish  section  of 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  with  about  a 
million  mhabitants.  The  whole  country  is  moun- 
tainous. Its  ridges  being  here  and  there  separated 
by  plains  of  wonderful  fertility,  like  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Roses,  under  Adrianople.  Now  for  our  race 
question.  Albania,  with  its  million  inhabitants, 
mostly  Mussulman,  probably  represents  the  old 
aboriginal  population,  going  back  to  pre-classical 
times.  Its  people  are  not.  however,  an  exhausted 
or  outworn  race,  but  hardy  mountaineers,  full  of 


force  and  fire;  in  organization,  in  character,  in  their 
raiding  proclivities  exactly  like  the  great  Highland 
clans  which  wrote  so  much  red  history  in  the  nonh- 
em  half  of  Britain.  These  Albanians,  while  at  cne 
with  the  Tturks  in  religion,  are  full  of  the  spirit  of 
political  independence,  and  look  back  to  glorious 
days  of  freedom  and  power  under  princes  of  their 
own,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  so  much  splendid 
history  is  buried. 

The  Albanian  clansmen  hate  and  despise  their 
Slavonic  neighbors  in  the  three  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia; they  are  hardly  more  friendly  to  the  Turks, 
religious  intolerance  and  Moslem  zeal  being  the  one 
bond  of  union  between  them.  To  pass  now  to  the 
three  provinces  Monastir,  Kossovo,  and  Salonica: 
they  have  a1x>ut  a  million  inhabitants  each,  almost 
wholly  Slav  and  Christian  of  the  Oriental  rite,  and 
therefore  closely  akin  in  blood  and  faith  to  the 
Russians.  This  great  primary  fact  is  obscured  by 
calling  them  Macedonians,  a  name  suggesting  affini- 
ties with  Greece,  which  do  not  exist  outside  the 
i^gean  ports.  Besides  these  racial  and  spiritual 
affinities  with  Russia,  the  Christian  Slavs  of  the 
three  provinces  have  near  relatives  in  Bulgaria,  with 
its  three  »r  four  million  inhabitants  ruled  over  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  Sofia;  and  yet  other  relatives  if 
Servia,  with  its  two  million  inhabitants  ruled  by 
King  Alexander  at  Belgrade.  Further,  the  Balkan 
Slavs  are  related  to  all  tne  Slavs  of  Austria,  not  only 
the  Czechs,  Moravians,  and  Poles  of  Galicia.  but  alsi? 
the  Croatians  and  Slavonians  to  the  south;  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  where  the  pun* 
Magyars  are  a  small  though  dominating  minority ;  and 
also  the  Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  stiil 
nominally  Turkish,  but  practically  Austrian  terri- 
tory. All  these  Slav  affinities  must  be  kept  in  mind 
if  we  wish  to  understand  the  Balkan  problem,  and 
to  see  why  it  is  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  lies 
in  the  strong  and  hearty  co-operation  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  since  these  are  the  two  great  Slavonic 
powers  and  therefore  blood  brothers  to  the  oppressc-J 
peoples  of  the  three  provinces.  We  must  ali5i» 
keep  in  mind  that  Prussia  is  strongly  anti-SlavorJc 
in  policy,  not  only  because  of  her  rivalry  with 
Russia,  out  because  she  has  a  difficult  Slav  problem 
within  her  own  borders,  in  the  Slavs  of  Fnissiar. 
Poland,  around  Posen,  which  was  formerly  the 
metropolis  of  an  independent  Polish  kingdom,  and 
whose  ancient  glories  are  still  fresh  in  the  hearts** 
all  Poles.  Kaiser  Wilhclm  and  von  Bulow  ha\T 
announced  their  determination  to  make  of  tht^ 
Poles  "good  Germans,  and  even  good  Prussians." 
an  ethnical  miracle  wholly  beyond  their  powers, 
as  they  themselves  secretly  apprehend. 

Hence  the  hardly  concealed  bitterness  of  Gft- 
many  towards  the  Slav  question ,  and  her  almost  ofH-t* 
alliance  with  Abdiil  Hamid,  an  alliance  which  is  nov 
the  one  real  obstacle  to  a  peaceable  and  happf 
solution  of  the  Balkan  question.  Finally,  we  coitjb 
to  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  the  one  reil 
stronghold  of  the  true  Osmanli  Turks  in  Eump? 
They  are  only  a  few  hundred  thousands,  at  mos:  i. 
miUion.  in  number:  but  their  strength  lies  a^oss  -rt 
Bosphorus,  where  they  have  a  sturdy  reserve  of  pt^ 
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^liaps  ten  Hiillions  of  the  same  race  and  faith,  on 
whom  the  Suit  an  constantly  draws  for  fresh  levies 
for  his  armies. 

The  Balkan  question,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to 
Uiis:  the  Slavonic  rclati%^cs  of   the  miserable  and 

Brrsecuted  populations  of  the  three  provinces,  with 
u^a  and  Austria  at  their  head,  are  detenriined  to 
~ —  a  stop  to  the  evils  of  Turkish  tyranny  in  the 
provinces  of  Macedonia.  They  have  decided 
ji  poliey  of  peaceful 
ia\  hacked  by  a  t  re- 
reserve  of  armed 
;  and  brought  to  bear 
through  their  embassies 
at  Con  St  an  I  i  nople  an  d 
lltrotigh  the  numerous  con- 
iulates  T^hich  they  have 
^ablishcd  in  Macedonia. 
To  more  effectually  con- 
trol the  raids  of  the 
Albanians,  Russia  recently 
Imablished  a  new  con- 
Bulatc,  Mitrovitsa.  in  the 
wmh  Albanian  re^jion^atid 
the  whole  of  ihe  Albanian 
iprisiiig:  has  ^rown  from 
lEe  first  opposition  of  the 
Alh;tnian  Mussulman 
Cknsman  to  this  Russian 
consulate  and  the  reform 
•which  it  impbes.  Hence 
the  Albanians  are  at  war 
at  once  with  the  Slavs,  in 
whose  interest  the  reforms 
Wt  sought,  and  with  the 
Turkish  authorities,  who 
pecm  to  be  making  a 
fwiuinc  effort  to  bring  the 
ttforms  into  acti  on .  The 
lians  are,  therefore, 
;icaUy  at  war,  not 
with  the  three  Sia- 
lic pTovinees  of  Mace» 
lia,  but  also  with  the 
etropoliian  Turks  of 
Adrianople  and  Constan- 
|t«ooptL'.  From  this  three* 
conj#ed  conflict  come  all 
™se  outbreaks  and  atroc- 


ies.      The  outcome 
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ities  which  we  group  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Balkan  Question. 

The  trouble  in  Macedonia  is  due  largel}'-  to  a 
ctirious  political  anomaly*  All  the  nations  of 
the  East  have  their  factions  there.  This 
results  in  interna!  squabbles  and  jealous- 
is  that  the  different  fac« 
tions  are  constantly 
seeking  the  aid  of  their 
kindred  peoples  for  as- 
sistance. From  this 
: J  rises  the  international 
LLspect  of  the  question. 
Racial  differences  are 
also  largely  responsible 
for  the  unrest.  Mace- 
donia has  been  under 
Bulgarian »  Greek,  and 
Servian  domination  at 
different  periods  of  her 
history.  The  Albanians 
are  another  factor  in 
the  racial  question;  so 
are  likewise  the  Jews. 
The  Ttarks,  of  course, 
exert  the  dominatinj^ 
inlluence,  while  Russia 
anci  Austria- Hungary, 
wnth  their  Slav  affilia- 
irons  with  so  many  of 
the  Balkan  peoples,  are 
also  factors. 

fn  the  enfranchised 
portions  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  there  has 
been,  with  slight  excep- 
tions»  natural  solidar- 
ity,    Ro um a ni a  is  over- 
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whelmingly  Roumanian,  Bulgaria  is  strongly- 
Bulgarian;  Servia,  despite  some  anomalies  on 
the  Bulgarian  frontier,  is  essentally  composed  of 
Serbs.  As  for  Greece,  the  Turks  have  deserted 
Thessaly .  The  Albanian  colonies  in  Attica  have 
the  same  political  aspirations  as  the  Greeks 
themselves.  But  when  we  turn  to  Macedonia 
we  see  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  This  phase  of 
the  situation  is  well  explained  by  William  Miller 
in  the  April  Contemporary  Review.  Speaking 
of  the  country,  he  says: 

There,  Bulgarians  and  Serbs,  Greeks  and  Koutzo- 
Wallachs,  or  Macedonian  Roumanians,  are  to  be 
found,  *as  well  as  Albanians,  Jews,  and  Turks,  and 
every  one  of  the  Christian  races  lays  claim  to  some 
portion  of  what  each  has  long  regarded  as  its 
"promised  land."  Could  these  claims  be  geograph- 
ically isolated,  they  would  be  easier  to  satisfy;  out 
in  some  cases  they  are  overlapping,  so  that  "Greater 
Bulgaria"  coincides  with  part  of  "Greater  Servia," 
and  the  grande  idee  of  Greece  conflicts  with  the 
aspirations  of  both.  No  really  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics can  be  obtained,  though  most  elaborate  tables 
have  been  published  by  Gopchevich  and  others, 
as  to  the  exact  numbers  of  tnese  respective  races, 
and  for  excellent  reasons.  Accuracy  in  figures  is 
not  the  strong  point  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  while  to 
expect  Turkish  officials  to  furnish  precise  tables  of 
the  population  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  demand 
accurate  maps  from  our  War  Ottice.  Moreover, 
each  Macedonian  party  has  had  the  strongest 
motives  for  magnifying  the  numbers  of  its  own 
adherents  and  for  underestimating  the  strength  of 
its  opponents.  A  Servian  writer  has  demonstrated 
to  his  own,  and  no  doubt  to  his  Servian  readers* 
satisfaction,  that  Macedonia,  or  a  very  large  part 
of  it.  should  be  Servian.  Bulgarian  and  Greek 
apologists  naturally  take  very  diff'erent  views  of 
the  situation,  each  declaring  that  the  country  is 
mainly  Bulgarian  or  Hellenic,  and  no  satisfactory 
modus  Vivendi  has  ever  been  arrived  at,  in  spite  of 


many  attempts,  for  the  precise  delimitation  of  thtir 
respective  spheres  of  influence.  Besides,  quite 
apart  from  pJolitical  or  party  bias,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  who  is  a  Bulgarian  or  who  a  Serb,  in 
Macedonia.  For  since  the  two  rival  Slavonic 
States  began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  spending 
money  on  schools  and  political  propaganda  in  tha: 
debatable  region,  there  have  been  remarkable  in- 
stances of  racial  apostasy,  which  defy  the  attempt 
to  classify  the  population  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy. Bulgarians  have  suddenly  blossomed  out.  to 
the  surprise  of  the  American  missionaries,  as  Series. 
and  Serbs  as  Bulgarians,  just  as  one  or  the  other 
propaganda  seemed  to  be  m  the  ascendant  and  the 
most  paying  for  the  moment. 

To  us  m  England,  for  whom  history  is  apt  to  sct'ci 
merely  a  subject  for  examinations  without  much 
bearing  on  practical  politics,  it  may  appear  strans^e 
that  the  various  rivals  in  Macedonia  should  lay 
such  stress  on  their  historic  claims  to  rule  over 
that  province.  But  nowhere  are  historic  memories 
so  vivid,  or  so  embarrassing,  as  in  the  Near 
East.  Before  the  battle  of  Slivnitza  the  SerN 
greeted  that  poor  creature,  Milan,  with  cries  of 
"Stephen  Dtishan,"  the  great  Servian  Tsar  wh*> 
united  for  a  few  brief  years  a  large  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  tmder  his  scepter,  and  who  dit-d 
on  the  road  to  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  tht 
fourteenth  century.  Every  year,  in  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  the  anniversary  of  the  first  battle  ^^ 
Kossovo,  the  terrible  Armageddon  which  in  15S0 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Balkan  nations  for  nearly 
five  centuries,  is  solemnly  celebrated,  and  every 
traveler  in  those  countries  or  in  Bosnia  and  the  Her- 
zegovina must  have  heard,  as  I  have,  ballads  al>out 
the  doings  of  Marko  Kraljevich,  "the  king's  s«>n,  " 
sung  to  the  melancholy  music  of  the  guda  In 
Bulgaria,  the  old  Tsars,  Boris  and  Samuel  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  are  almost  as  real  figures  a,s  if 
they  were  living  personages,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
with  his  usual  astuteness,  has  humored  the  h^^ 
toric  conscience  of  his  people,  by  bestowing  nykm 
his  two  sons  titles  derived  respectively  from  Prc<!a\ 
and   Tirnovo,   the   two   successive   capitals  of   the 
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PHotog'rapHing'  Birds  and  THeir  Nests 

==— —  By    A.     Rad  clylf e    Dugmore  —===—= 


The  following  excerpts  and  photographs  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Dugmore's  excellent  little  hand-book*. 
This  book,  because  of  its  charm  and  practical  help, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  interested  in  natu  e 
photography. 

As  a  means  of  studying  nature  in  most  of  its 
many  forms,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  better 
than  the  camera.  Not  only  does  it  teach  us 
to  see  much  that  would  otherwise  pass  un- 
noticed, but  it  enables  us  to  make  records  of 
what  we  see — records  that  are,  as  a  rule, 
infinitely  better  and  more  useful  than  pencil 
notes;  and  the  studying  and  photographing  of 
one  subject  leads  to  another,  and  so  we  go 
from  birds  to  insects,  from  insects  to  flowers, 
and  from  flowers  to  trees,  until  w^e  hav-e  an 
acquaintance  with  things  natural,  more  inti- 
mate and  far  broader  in  its  scope  than  would 
have  resulted  had  we  been  content  simply  to 
try  to  see  things  and  write  notes  on  them. 

Nowadays,  when  every  school  has,  or  should 
have,  its  nature  class,  we  find  children  scarcely 
out  of  the  kindergarten  who  know  more  about 
our  wild  birds  and  flowers  than  the  great 
majority  of  the  grown-up  people  to  whom 
nature  study  was  an  unknown  thing  when 
they   were   young.     To   foster  this   desire   in 

*  Nature  and  the  Camera.  A.  RadclyflFe  Dugmore,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $i.js. 


children  to  know  more  of  the  life  about  thtr 
is  one's  duty,  for  not  only  is  there  great  pleasu- 
to  be  derived  from  such  knowledge  and  healrl - 
ful   exercise    in   the   search   of    material,  b:: 
knowing  something  about  the   birds,  trees.    ' 
insects  enables  them  throughout  life  to  \v-,r>- 
intelligently  for  the  preservation  of  that  whic 
needs  protection.       Game  laws  would   be  : - 
spected   more  generally  if  people  would  en" 
realize  what  they  mean.     The  senseless  ::-: 
wanton  killing  of    animal    life    that    goes     : 
all  around  us  would  not  be  tolerated  if  tber- 
were  more  knowledge  of  the  value  of  such  '.it 
How  often  do  we  see  people  kill  hawks.  th:r.- 
ing  that  they  are  doing  a  good  deed,  just  as  f 
various   Christian   sects  burned   or   others^  > 
killed    one    another   in    days   gone    by,    fu. 
believing  that  such  acts  were  for  the  good 
the  world.     Let  the  man  who  kills  a  hawk.   ' 
even  a  snake,  first  inquire  into  the  habit> 
that   particular   kind   of   hawk   or  snake  ar  i 
usually,  he  will  find  that  by  killing  it  he  ^t. 
be  doing  harm  to  his  own  interests. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  to  re- 
gained by  encouraging  the  study  of  nature  :' 
any  or  all  her  forms,  and,  as  has  already  bt-er 
said,  there  is  nothing  that  will  give  the  beginner 
an  interest  in  the  subject  any  more  quickly  or 


oi  camera,  ana  yet  so  lew  ever  attempt  tne 
portrayal  of  anything  save  people  and  views! 
Let  them  direct  their  energies  toward  photo- 
1,'raphing  the  details  of  almost  any  common 
object  in  nature,  and  they  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  there  is  to  interest  them  in 
that  object.  Take  a  photograph  of  a  land- 
scap>e.  and  even  though  it  may  be  beautiful,  it 
is,  after  all,  much  like  hundreds  of  other  land- 
scapes. But  take  any  one  of  the  objects 
represented  in  the  view,  such  as  the  different 
grasses,  the  flowers,  or  the  trees,  and  how  much 
more  interesting  would 
they  be  if  well  photo- 
graphed in  detail. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    A 
NEST 

Photographing  d, 
nest,  though  not  diffi- 
cult except  in  certain 
I)€culiar  cases,  calls  for 
a  considerable  degree 
of  artistic  sense,  for  so 
much  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  sub- 
ject and  on  the  light- 
ing. A  nest  properly 
lighted  makes  a 
beautiful  picture,  one 
that  calls  for  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  see 
it.  But  look  at  a 
photograph  of  the 
same  nest  taken  with- 
out the  slightest  re- 
jT^ard  to  the  lighting, 
and  it  is  absolutely 
uninteresting,  at  any 
rate  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view.  Another 
thing  to   be   borne  in 

mind  is  the  arranging  of  the  surroundings. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  remove  some 
-  [  the  smaU  branchos  ami  Waves  that  the 
nest  may  be  seen  to  better  advanta^'^e.  In 
doing  this  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed. 
The  cutting  away  of  much  of  the  surrounding^ 
vegetation  would  leave  the  nest  unprotected. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  resort  to  tying  back 
the  branches  that  form  the  principal  obstruc- 
tion, cutting  away  only  the  smaller  twi^^s  or 
leaves.  Don't  break  these  twigs,  for  in  doins^ 
SO' you  are  very  apt  to  shake  the  nest,  and 
perhaps  loosen  it  from  its  support.     Cutters, 
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aarKen  tne  wmte  ena  witn  some  wet  eartn 
that  it  may  not  show  in  the  photograph,  or, 
better  still,  arrange  a  leaf  in  sucl^a  way  that 
the  cut-off  end  may  be  hidden.  Almost  every 
variety  of  nest  requires  some  special  method 
of  treatment. 

NESTS    CONTAINING   YOUNG    BIRDS 

More  interesting,  but  far  less  satisfactory, 
is  photographing  nests  containing  young  birds. 
Occasionally  w^e  happen  to  obtain  really  good 
results,  but  take  it  all  in  all,  the  pictures  of 
the  young  birds  in 
their  nests,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  are 
very  disappointing. 
The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious, but  difficult  to 
overcome.  To  begin 
with,  very  young  birds 
are  in  constant  motion, 
and  this  motion  is 
fairly  rapid;  when  at 
rest  it  is  due  only  to 
the  respiration,  but 
when  their  heads  are 
raised  they  tremble 
violently,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  weakness 
of  their  muscles. 
Therefore,  all  photo- 
graphs should  be  made 
with  a  very  short  ex- 
posure, if  sharpness  of 
outline  is  desired.  Of 
course  this  means  that 
the  lens  must  be  used 
wide  open  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  resulting  lack 
of  depth  of  focus. 
When  the  young  birds 
are  asleep  or  are  rest- 
ing they  huddle  together  so  closely  that 
one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other, 
and  the  photograph  simply  5;ho\vs  a  mass 
that  mitrht  hv  almost  anything  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  small  birds  up  to 
the  size  of  the  robin.  With  the  larger  birds 
this  difficulty  is  far  less  noticeable. 

In  photo^'raphing  %nvaM  birds'  nests  con- 
taining very  young  birds,  arrange  the  camera 
so  that  the  nest  sho^v^s  in  the  desired  position, 
and  focus  on  the  inside  of  the  near  rim.  When 
all  is  ready  and  the  shutter  set  to  about  one- 
lift  h  or   one- twenty -fifth  of  a  second,  make  a 


rOUNG   CROWS  IN   NEST 

noise  or  tap  the  branch  near  the  nest,  and 
instantly  all  the  youngsters  will  raise  their 
heads  and  open  their  mouths,  ready  for  food. 
Usually  the  slightest  vibration  near  the  nest 
will  cause  them  to  do  this.  While  the  heads  are 
up  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory^  time  far 
making  the  exposure,  as  it  shows  the  birds  in 
detail.  W h en  the y  lo wer  t h eir  h e ad s ,  and  bef o re 
they  settle  themselves  in  a  mass,  is  also  a  good 
time*  particularly  so  if  they  rest  their  heads 
on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  Sunlight  is  almost 
essential  for  these  young-bird  photographs^ 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the 
shad:>ws  too  dense, 

THE     NEST    WITH    THE    SITTING    niRD 

Now  we  begin  to  realise  the  marked  individu- 
ality of  birds  and  to  learn  how  this  individu- 
ality affects  our  work.  If  the  bird  photogra- 
pher commenced  this  branch  of  the  art  by 
attempting  to  portray  a  yellow-breasted  chat  or 
a  cro^  on  her  nest,  he  Triight,  were  he  not  of  a 
very  persevering  nature,  ^ive  up  forever  any 
hope  of  success.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
he  choose  for  his  first  experiment  a  bird  such  as 
the  wood- thrush,  he  would  underestimate  the 
difficulties  and  have  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of 
bird-on-the-nest  photography*  The  actnal 
photographing  of  the  sitting  bird  is  in  itself  a 
most  easy  task  if  the  bird  is  willing,  but  how 
much  depends  on  that  if  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  time  one  has  made  two  or  three  at> 
tempts  to  secure  such  pictures.  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  order  to  insure  success  is  to  become  friends 
with  the  bird ;  let  her  become  accustomed  to 
your  presence,  then  gradtially  introduce  the 
camera,  first  placing  it  at  some  distance  from 
the  nest,  then  gradually  bringing  it  nearer. 
The  chances  of  success  are  far  greater  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  young  are  hatched 
than  when  there  are  only  eggs;  for*  as  yon 
wf^ll  know,  a  bird  will  often  abandon  her  eggs 


alive  and  need  her  help. 

From  photographing  the  parent  bird  sitting 
I  H-acefnlly  on  her  nest  to  the  task  of  portraying 
iht^  same  bird  standing  nervously  on  the  edg:e 
of  the  nest  or  on  a  near-by  twig»  while  the  yoom^^ 
hold  up  their  unsteady  beads  in  antictpatirtn 
of  a  meal,  is  but  a  step  on  the  photCH^Taplitc 
ladder;  it  is  a  diflicuU  step,  ho" 
obstacles  are  many  and  not  ovi 
tered.     Apart  from  what  we  mtjcht  term  the 
natural  difficulties,  such  as  the  stalking  of  the 
bird  and  getting  the  camera   within  suitable 
range,  there  is  the  question  of  light,  for  osti^Ily 
instantaneous  exposures  are  necessary,     Xott 
we  all  know  that  most  birds  build  tteir  nests 
in  shaded  places,   places  chosen   without  th<* 
slightest  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  bird  p : 
rapher,  and  in  these  shady  places  an  in^: 
neons  photograph  is  pFactically  an   impossi* 
bility. 

To  anyone  who  has  not  had  experience  vnih 
birds,  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  coojt 
the  parent  bird  to  the  nest  when  the  young  Afe 
there    to   act   as    a   lure.     The    camtra,    uiic 
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INDIGO    BIRD   ABOUT   TO    FEED   HER   YOUXG 

is,  of  course,  true  only  of  certain  birds.  Of 
those  that  I  have  tried  to  induce  to  come  to 
me,  I  have  had  the  greatest  success  with  blue- 
winged  warblers,  worm-eating  w^arblers,  chick- 
adees, and  chipping  sparrows.  In  every 
instance  they  have  shown  an  utter  fearlessness 
and  have  come  to  me  even  though  I  happened 
to  be  moving.  With  some  other  birds  I  have 
had  more  or  less  success,  and  with  others,  such 
as  the  chewinks,  red-winged  blackbirds,  and 
yellow-breasted  chats,  I  have  so  far  had  nothing 
but  failure. 

The  most  difficult  and  most  discour- 
aging branch  of  photography  is  that 
whit'h  tir.-;)is  \^'rh  mv  wild  adult 
bird  at  any  other  than  ihi:  ni'sling 
IHTitfd.  Stfidorn  do  ViV  find  a  bird  in 
il:^  {n:c  statL^  that  will  alirAV  us  tu  aj>- 
proath  Ui  within  the  desired  J  islam  e. 
Unless  we  ui^e  a  telephone  lens  we  must 
hv  within  five  or  six  feet  of  any  ot  the 
smaller  birds,  if  we  wish  the  bird  to  be 
an  tippreciable  sine.  At  ten  feet  a  robin 
is  n  very  small  abject  when  seen  through 
a  lens  of  nine-inch  locus,  and  yci  it  is 
not  often  th^it  we  have  the  op])onunity 
(}f  niakinjL(  a:i  exy>osnre  at  even  thai  dis- 
lunre,  while  hiri^tr  birds  are  still  niorr 
difficult  to  approach,  in  pro])Qrtion  tn 
their  M^e,  There  are  limes,  as,  for 
exarnijle,  whrn  the  ground  is  coven  d 
with  snuw,  when,  through  the  scarcity 
al  food,  birds  will  allow  id  a  near  Hfi- 
proaeh.  Photographs  can  then  he 
made  with  goeKl  results  nnd  with  enn^- 


very     :>iiui  t    CApusuJCb     iiiay     uc     ixictu.tr, 

and  the  lack   of   strong    coloring    and 
usually   the  absence    of  dark  shadows 
are  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  photog- 
i  rapher. 

J_    ^  Decoys  in  the  form  of  food  will  at- 

tract many  kinds  of  birds,  and  some 
will  become  regular  visitors  where  food 
is  habitually  placed,  and  will  gradually 
become  very  tame.  A  piece  of  meat  or 
suet  secured  to  a  branch  will  tempt  some 
species,  while  bread  crumbs  or  seed 
thrown  on  the  ground  will  attract  others. 
Still  another  good  bait  is  a  cocoanut, 
broken  in  half  and  hung  in  a  convenient 
place. 

Some  birds  may  at  times  be  coaxed 
to  a  convenient  site  for  photographing 
by  the  presence  of  a  mounted  owl,  but 
this  plan  works  best  during  the  nesting 
season. 

Throughout  this  work  the  bird  photographer 
must  be  quick  to  avail  himself  of  favorable 
conditions,  and  ready  to  overcome  the  endless 
difficulties  which  will  at  one  time  or  another 
beset  his  path.  The  powers  of  resource,  com- 
bined with  patience,  have  more  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  work  than  the  following  of  rules 
and  formulas.  The  truest  proverb  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  bird  photographer  is  that  *'  ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention."  Being 
always  ready  with  expedients  does  much  to 
insure  success. 
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Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  the  eminent  English 
authority  on  Fine  Art,  some  time  ago  declared, 
in  a  lecture  given  at  Cambridge,  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  sculpture  awakened  its  range 
of  subjects  for  presentation  and  that  now  not 
only  nature  but  the  whole  of  thought,  past 
and  present,  is  claimed  to  be  within  the  range 
of  the  artist.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  modern 
sculpture  fully  justifies  this  statement. 

Of  the  two  arts, 
painting  and  sculp- 
ture, the  former  has 
always  been  the  more 
expressive,  due  to  its 
greater  ability  for 
portraying  color, 
feeling  and  tone.  The 
warm  tints  of  the 
brush  are  more  adap- 
table to  the  expression 
of  thought  than  are 
marble  or  bronze. 
Lately,  however,  at- 
tempts have  been 
made,  and  with  much 
success,  to  apply  color 
and  to  combine  dif- 
ferent materials  in 
works  of  sculpture  in 
order  to  give  that 
truthfulness  to  life 
that  has  always  char- 
acterized the  canvas. 
And  as  in  France  the 
battle  for  naturalism 
in  painting  was  fought 
and  won,  so  too,  in 
that  country  has  the 
more  recent  struggle 
for  naturalism  in 
sculpture  been  waged 
and  triumphed.  What  Degas,  Manet  and 
Monet  did  for  painting,  have  Jouflfroy, 
Falgui^re  and  Rodin  done  for  the  plastic  arts, 
and  sculpture  of  to-day  is  slowly  evolving  from 
classic  influence  and  is  becoming  more  identi- 
fied with  the  expressions  of  modem  life. 

A  phase  of  this  modem  expression  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  field  of  the  statuette — a  field  at  once 
very  new  and  at  the  same  time  very  old.  The 
layman  in  matters  of  art  generally  associates 
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with  the  ancients  only  those  white-limbed 
figures  which  the  Greeks,  with  chisel  in  hand, 
hewed  out  of  the  marble  and  gave  to  the  world 
in  the  figure  of  a  Hermes  or  an  Apollo  to  attest 
for  all  time  to  the  work  of  man's  hand  and 
brain.  But  the  Greek  had  other  tools  than  the 
chisel.  With  the  graver,  the  hammer,  and  his 
tools  of  wood  or  bone  he  fashioned  the  clay  of 
the  river  bed  into  small  figures  of  deathless 

grace  and  charm. 
And  so  beautiful  did 
he  make  them  that  he 
gave  them  as  play- 
things to  his  dead, 
and  buried  them  in 
the  tombs  of  his 
elders  on  the  hillsides 
of  Bceotia  and  else- 
where. There  they 
slept  for  ages  until  the 
pick  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  the  excava- 
tor on  the  yellow 
hillsides  by  Tanagra 
awakened  them  to  a 
new  day  and  brought 
them  forth  "with  the 
faint  gold  and  the 
fading  crimson  still 
lingering  about  hair 
and  lips  and  raiment." 
Influenced  by  these 
Tanagra  figurines — 
these  Grecian  terra- 
cottas— sculptors  of 
to-day  have  sought 
to  portray  the  human- 
figure  clothed  and 
adorned  in  the  rai- 
ment of  modem  life. 
The  garb  is  different, 
it  is  true,  but  undemeath  the  draperies 
breathe  the  cadence  and  symphony  of  line 
that  characterize  the  human  form.  The 
transitions  of  civilization  and  the  sweep  of 
generations  revolutionize  social  forms  and 
fashions,  but  nature  remains  ever  the  same. 
And  the  human  figure  to-day  is  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  it  was  yesterday  when  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  fashioned  it  in  marble. 

In  America,  art  is  far.  in  advance  of  those 
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Other  phases  of  culture  which  have  been  synon- 
ymous with  that  hobbledehoy  period  which 
happily  we  are  fast  outgrowing.  American 
sculpture  has  attained  a  recognized  position  in 
the  world  of  art.  In  this  coimtry,  too,  the 
Tanagra  figurines  have  found  their  disciples, 
and  the  statuette  emphasizing  those  character- 
istics common  to  our  present  civilization  has 
found  its  place.  In  this  field,  the  work  of 
Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  has  elicited  much  favor- 
able notice  and  criticism.  In  fine,  it  may  be 
said  that  she  is  the  only  American  sculptor 
who  has  been  especially  identified  with  this 
genre  of  expression. 

Mrs.  Vonnoh  was  bom  in  St.  Louis.  Her 
school  years  were  passed  in  Chicago,  at  the  Art 
Institute  there.  It  was  there  that  she  first 
began  her  modelings  in  clay  which  later  were 
to  become  so  intimately  associated  with  her 
name.  Her  first  statuettes  and  portrait  mod- 
els were  executed  for  her  friends  and  were  ad- 
mirable, considering  the  age  and  education  of 
the  sculptor.  But  it  was  not  until  the  National 
Sculptors*  Exhibition  of  1896,  that  Mrs.  Von- 
noh became  known  to  the  general  public  of 
New  York.  This  preceded  her  departure  for 
Europe,   where   she   spent  two   years,   not  in 


study,  but  in  traveling  and  enlarging  her  men- 
tal horizon.  In  Paris  she  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  Rodin.  She  was  influenced  by  the 
realistic  French  school,  and  later  by  the  more 
rounded  and  softer  modeling  of  the  Italians. 
Upon  her  return  to  this  country,  Mrs.  Vonnoh 
took  up  her  permanent  residence  in  New  York 
— the  art  center  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  com- 
pare Mrs.  Vonnoh  with  other  American  sculp- 
tors, because  her  work  occupies  its  own  special 
and  well-defined  place,  just  as  the  works  of 
Partridge,  Saint-Gaudens,  French,  Barnard  and 
MacMonnies  have  their  own  respective  char- 
acteristics sharply  drawn  and  accentuated.  In 
her  own  field — the  field  of  the  statuette — Mrs. 
Vonnoh  has  no  superiors  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Vonnoh *s  work  is  decidedly  feminine  in 
treatment.  Her  specialty  is  the  modem 
woman  adorned  with  the  garments  character- 
istic of  her  sex.  Her  poses  are  always  sym- 
pathetic and  marked  by  artistic  ability.  The 
pose  of  **The  Young  Mother"  is  delightful  in 
its  naturalism  and  simplicity.  The  spirit  of 
maternity  breathes  in  every  line.  The  pose 
and  expression  of  the  *'Girl  Reading"  and  the 
graceful  poise  to  **The  Dancing  Girl"  are  also 
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well-trained  hand.  **The  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lady' '  is  characteristic  of  this.  Like  the  work  of 
most  women,  her  creations  are  impressionistic 
and  suggestive  of  character.  Sometimes  she 
uses  a  touch  of  color  with  much  success  in  her 
statuettes.  This  is  done  so  delicately,  how- 
ever, and  with  such  a  keen  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion that  it  in  no  wise  detracts  from  their 
artistic  result. 

Mrs.  Vonnoh  has  by  no  means  confined  her- 
self to  statuettes.  Some  of  her  busts,  notably 
the  heroic  one  of 
Major  General  Craw- 
ford, for  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monu- 
mentin  Philadelphia, 
evince  a  firm  grasp 
of  technique  and  a 
truthfulness  to  like- 
ness in  this  branch 
of  the  sculptor's  art. 
Her  child  studies, 
too,  are  excellent. 
The  bust  "Mildred" 
and  the  study  group 
"  Twin  Sisters"  are 
delightful  in  their 
simplicity  and  grace. 
Among  the  best  and 
most  characteristic 
examples  of  Mrs.  Von- 
noh's  work,  besides 
those  already  cited, 
may  be  mentioned 
"  Mademoiselle,  " 
"Day  Dreams,"  the 
statuette  of  Maude 
Adams,  and  the  half- 
length  of  Julia  Mar- 
lowe. 

From  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  Tennessee 
Centennial,  the  Buffalo  Exposition,  and  else- 
where* Mrs,  Vonnoh  has  received  medals  and 
honors^  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  a  distinction  awarded  tg 
very  ftw  women. 

It  has  been  said  that  keen  observation , 
strong  dramatic  power,  and  quick  comprehen- 
sion characterize  the  work  of  Mrs,  Vonnoh. 
With  the  exception  of  dramatic  power,  this  is 
all  very  true.  She  lacks  the  dramatic  expres- 
"sion  and  ruggedness  of  the  Frenchman,  Au^uste 
Rodin ;  of  the  Belgian,  Const  an  tin  Meunier;  and 
tjf  the  German.  Max  Klinger.      Her  work  is  of 
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touch  of  the  Russian,  Paul  Troubetzkoy. 

Mrs.  Vonnoh's  work  cannot  be  character- 
ized by  the  sweep  and  rush  of  majestic  lines, 
or  by  the  feeling  of  great  and  unconscious 
powers  to  be  seen  in  the  marble  monsters  in 
the  Louvre  or  at  the  Luxembourg,  because 
she  suffers  from  the  penalty  of  sex,  and 
because,  moreover,  sculpture  is  decidedly  a 
masculine  art.  To  say  this,  is  by  no  means 
to  declare  that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Vonnoh  or 
that  of  any  woman  suffers   in    consequence. 

Just  as  in  life, 
women  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  those  quali- 
ties of  sympathy  and 
of  subtle  and  sugges- 
tive  modes  of 
thought,  so,  too,  they 
bring  to  the  work  of 
their  brains  and 
hands  those  very 
same  characteristics 
which  lift  it  higher, 
as  a  rule,  than  the 
work  of  man,  and 
which  give  it  that 
delicacy  of  touch 
that  is  so  supremely 
representative  of 
their  personality. 

The  work  of  Mrs. 
Vonnoh  adequately 
mirrors  and  inter- 
prets the  femininity 
of  her  sex.  Those 
characteristics  which 
we  love  to  associate 
with  woman  are  all 
portrayed  in  it.  Art 
is  always  art,  no 
matter  wherein  its  responsibilities  and  origins 
lie,  but  when  art  largely  associated  with 
masculine  endeavor  finds  such  a  clever  and 
charming  exponent  as  in  Mrs.  Vonnoh.  it  is 
both  timely  and  g^raceful  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact. 

In  literature  it  is  a  common  expression  that 
le  slyie — ctjsl  rhnnfiie.  In  the  domain  of 
sculpture  this  is  just  as  true.  The  work  of  every 
artist  is  his  own  shadow,  and  nobody  can  step 
off  his  shadow,  can  escape  from  his  own 
personality.  The  personality  of  Mrs.  Vonnoh 
is  as  pleasing  as  her  art.  She  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  her  work  and  in  M  things  pertain- 
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men  and  women  distmguished  in  different 
phases  of  artistic  life  and  endeavor.  The 
world  of  art  is  not  narrow  or  limited,  and 
recognizes  ability  in  all  its  many  manifesta- 
tions. We  are  all  Bohemians  and  we  all  love 
to  linger  for  inspiration  and  encouragement 
at  those  half-way  houses  that  dot  the  long 
road  which  leads  to  Prague. 

The  reason  that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Vonnoh, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  work  of  any  American 
sculptor,  is  not  known  as  well  in  this  country 
as  it  should  be  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sculptor's  art  does  not  hold  the  same  place 
among  us  as  it  does  among  foreign  and  more 
artistic  peoples.  It  is  not  because  art  with  us 
has  not  reached  the  full  flower  of  its  develop- 
ment as  it  has  done  abroad,  but  rather  because 
the  same  official  and  public  recognition  is  not 
given  it  here  as  it  is  there.  In  France,  for 
instance,  the  State  financially  encourages  its 
artists  and  sculptors.  The  people  go  to  see 
their  work  and  are  ever  ready  to  recognize 
talent.  The  Latin  nations  are  passionately 
fond  of  art,  and  a  new  play,  a  new  book,  a 
new  canvas  or  a  new  piece  of  sculpture  has  as 
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much  importance  in  their  eyes  as  some  big 
question  of  state  policy.  And  those  who  are 
responsible  for  these  things  become  the  house- 
hold gods  of  the  nation.  In  this  country*  the 
opposite  of  all  this  is  evident.  We  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  chasing  those  phantoms  of 
material  success  and  position  to  take  time  in 
developing  our  culture  and  esthetic  wants. 
We  have  our  art  schools  and  academies  it  is 
true,  but  art  needs  something  more  than  that 
to  make  it  a  really  vital  force  in  the  h'fe  of 
the  nation.  It  needs  the  support  of  the 
people.  It  demands  that  the  name  of  a  great 
artist,  no  matter  in  what  his  work  concerns 
itself,  should  be  just  as  well  known  as  the 
name  of  any  great  political  leader,  statesman, 
or  philanthropist.  Above  all  it  needs  the  en- 
couraging symphathy  of  the  government — 
a  government  that  will  not  only  bestow  med- 
als but  that  will  buy,  both  in  the  interest  of 
the  artist  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
country.  When  public  opinion  in  this  countr>' 
is  awakened  to  that  necessity,  American  Art 
will  take  the  place  that  it  rightly  commands. 
In  that  place,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Vonnoh  will 
hold  a  position  commensurate  with  her  talent 
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By    Jean    Webster 


'*I  think  it's 


**  Hello,  Patty!  Have  you  read  the  bulletin- 
board  this  morning?"  called  Cathy  Fair,  as  she 
caught  up  with  Patty  on  the  way  home  from 
a  third-hour  recitation. 

"No,"  said  Patty;  " I  think  it's  a  bad  habit. 
You  see  too  many  unpleasant  things  there." 

"Well,  there's  certainly  an  unpleasant  one 
to-day.  Miss  Skelling  wishes  the  Old  English 
class  to  be  provided  with  writing  materials  this 
afternoon." 

Patty  stopped  with  a  groan, 
absolutely  abominable  to  give 
an    examination     without     a 
word  of  warning." 

''iQ^ot  an  examination  p'' 
quoted  Cathy;  **just  a  'little 
lest  to  see  how  much  you 
know/' 

"  I  don*t  know  ii  thing,'* 
wailed  Patty;  "not  a  blessed 
thitiK.*^ 

'*  Nonsense.  Patty  ;yoiikntjw 
more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
class/* 

"Bluff — it's  all  pure  blutT. 
t  come  in  strong  on  the  literary 
criticism  and  the  general  dis- 
cussions, and  she  never  realizes 
that  r  don't  know  a  word  ot 
the  grammar." 

"You've  got  two  hours. 
You  can  cut  your  classes  and 
review  it  up*" 

"Tw-o  hours!"  said  Patty, 
sadl3\  "  I  need  two  days. 
I've  never  learned  it,  1  tdl 
y<^tu.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar is  a  thing  no  mortal  can 
carry  in  his  head,  and  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  wait  and  leani  it  before  ex- 
aminations," 

"  I  don*t  wish  to  appear  unfeclinj^^  "  lau;4^hcd 
Cathy p  **but  I  should  say,  my  dear,  that  it 
^rv'es  you  right." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,"  said  Patty,  "  Vun  aw  hb 
bad  as  Pnscilla;"  and  she  trailed  gUjoniily 
homeward . 

She  found  her  friends  reviewing  biolojjy  and 

•  Protn  When  Patty  Wen  t  t  o  Coll  ng  t .     J  ean  iVehtt  r^r,  N .  Y . ; 
Thtt  Century  Go.     Copyriifht.  iqoj^  by  the  Curttavry  C<^. 
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eating  olives.  "Have  one?"  asked  Lucille 
Carter,  who,  provided  with  a  hatpin  by  way  of 
fork,  was  presiding  over  the  bottle  for  the 
moment. 

'* No,  thanks,"  returned  Patty,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  has  exhausted  life  and  longs  for 
death. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Priscilla. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  woman  has  given 
you  another  special  topic?" 

"  Worse  than  that! "  and  Patty  laid  bare  the 
tragedy. 

A  sympathetic  silence  fol- 
lowed ;  they  realized  that  while 
she  was,  perhaps,  not  strictly 
deserving  of  sympathy*  still 
her  impending  fate  was  of  the 
kind  that  might  overtake  anj^- 
une. 

"You  know,  Prisn"  said 
Patty,  miserably,  "that  I 
simply  cafj*t  paiss/* 

"No,"  said  Priscilla,  aooth- 
inglv;  ''I  don't  believe  you 
can  " 

"I  shall  flunk  flat — abso- 
lutely fiat.  Miss  Skelling  will 
never  have  any  confidence  in 
me  again,  and  will  make  me 
recite  every  bit  of  grammar 
for  the  Tvst  of  the  semester," 

"I  should  think  you'd  cut/'' 
ventured  Georgie:  that  being, 
in  her  opinion,  the  most 
obvious  method  of  escaping  an 
examination, 

*'[  can't.  I  just  met  Mis.^  - 
Skelling  in  the  hall  f\vG 
minutes  before  the  blow  fell 
and  she  knows  I'm  alive  and  able  to  be  about; 
besides^  the  class  meets  a^'ain  to-morrow  mom* 
iniT.  and  I'd  have  to  cram  all  night  or  cut  that 

ttHt.** 

"Why  don't  you  l^o  to  Miss  Skelling  and 
frankly  explain  the^  situation/'  suggested  Lu- 
eilk'  the  virtuous,  "and  iisk  her  to  let  you  off 
fur  a  d^^y  or  two?  She  would  like  you  all  the 
better  fur  it." 

■^  Will  vou  listen  to  the  guileless  babe'  "  said 
Patty.     ^'  What  is  there  to  explain,  may  I  ask? 


leii   swoop,   just   Deiore   examinations,      inat 
would  ingratiate  myself  in  her  favor!" 

"It*s  your  own  fault,**  said  Priscilla. 

Patty  groaned.  *'  I  was  just  waiting  to  hear 
you  say  that!     You  always  do.'* 

**It's  always  true.  Where  are  you  going?'* 
as  Patty  started  for  the  door. 

'*I  am  going,**  said  Patty,  "to  ask  Mrs. 
Richards  to  give  me  a  new  room-mate;  one 
who  will  understand  and  appreciate  me,  and 
sympathize  with  my  afflictions.** 

Patty  walked  gloomily  dowTi  the  corridor, 
lost  in  meditation.  Her  way  led  past  the  door 
of  the  doctor's 
office,  which 
was  standing 
invitingly 
open.  Three 
or  four  girls 
were  sitting 
around  the 
room,-  laugh- 
ing and  talk- 
ing-—and  wait- 
ing their 
turns.  Patty 
glanced  in, 
and  a  radiant 
smile  sud- 
denly light- 
ened her  face, 
but  it  was  in- 
stantly re- 
placed by  a 
look  of  settled 
sadness.  She 
walked  in  and 
dropped  into  an  arm-chair  with  a  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Patty?  You  look  as  if 
you  had  melancholia.*' 

Patty  smiled  apathetically.  "Not  quite  so 
bad  as  that,**  she  murmured,  and  leaned  back 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

'■i\t.'Xt,"  tauJ  the  ductur  frcuii  tho  dourway: 
but  as  she  caui^-^ht  si^^ht  of  Patty  she  walked 
over  and  shook  her  arm,  *Ms  this  Palty 
Wyatt  ?     What  is  the  maitter  with  you.  child  ? " 

Patty  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start,  "  Noth- 
itiK^"  she  !=aid;    "I'm  just  a  little  tired." 

*'Come  in  here  with  me/* 

"It's  riot  my  turn,"  objected  Patty. 

•'That  n^akes  no  diflercTTce/*  returned  the 
doctor. 

PattydrQp])cd  limply  into  the  eonsullingchair. 
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Deen  worKing  nara.'' 

**  I  don*t  think  Tve  been  working  any  harder 
than  usual,*'  said  Patty,  truthfully. 
"Sitting  up  late  nights?** 
Patty  considered.     '*I   was  up  rather  late 
twice  last  week,*'  she  confessed. 

"If  you  girls  persist  in  studying  until  all 
hours  of  the  night,  I  don't  know  what  we  doc- 
tors can  do." 

Patty  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  it  was  a  Welsh-rabbit  party  on  each  occa- 
sion, so  she  merely  sighed  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

"Is  your  ap- 
petite good?" 
"Yes,  "said 
Patty,  in  a 
tone  which  be- 
lied the  words; 
"it  seems  to 
be  very  good." 
"Um-m," 
said  the  doc- 
tor. 

"I'm  just  a 
little  tired," 
pursued  Pat- 
ty,    "but   I 
think  I  shall 
be  all  right  as 
soon  as  I  get  a 
chance  to  rest. 
Perhaps     I 
need  atonic." 
she  suggested. 
"You'd  bet- 
ter   stay    out 
of  classes  for  a  day  or  two  and  get  thoroughly 
rested." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Patty,  in  evident  perturba- 
tion. "  Our  room  is  so  full  of  girls  all  the  time 
that  it*s  really  more  restful  to  go  to  classes: 
and,  besides,  I  can't  stay  out  just  now.** 

'Why  nott'^  demanded  the  doctor*  r*iii- 
piciously, 

"Well/'  said  Patty,  a  triSe  peluctajitly,  "'T 
have  a  good  deal  to  do.  I've  got  to  cr*ni  U^ 
an  examination,  and^** 

The  word  "  cram  "  was  to  the  doctor  as  a  red 
TR^  to  a  bull.  "Nonsense!''  she  ejaculnt^-i 
"I  know  what  T  shall  do  with  you.  Vou  arr 
^ming  right  over  to  the  infirmary  for  «  *«'« 
davs— ^* 

'Oh,  doctorP'   Patty  pleaded,  with  tmMX%  m 
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•  •  Old  English— Miss  Skelling. ' ' 

"I  will  see  Miss  Skelling  myself,**  said  the 
doctor,  ''and  explain  that  you  cannot  take  the 
examination  until  you  come  out.  And  now,*' 
she  added,  making  a  note  of  Patty* s  case,  **I 
will  have  you  put  in  the  convalescent  ward,  and 
we  will  try  the  rest  cure  for  a  few  days,  and 
feed  you  up  on  chicken-broth  and  egg-nog,  and 
see  if  we  can  get  that  appetite  back.'* 

"Thank  you,"  said  Patty,  with  the  resigned 
air  of  one  who  has  given  up  struggling  against 
the  inevitable. 

"I  like  to  see  you  take  an  interest  in  your 
work,**  added  the  doctor,  kindly;  "but  you 
must  always  remember,  my  dear,  that  health 
is  the  first  consideration." 

Patty  returned  to  the  study  and  executed  an 
impromptu  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"What's  the  matter?'*  exclaimed  Priscilla. 
"Are  you  crazy?*' 

"No.**  said  Patty;  "only  ill.*'  And  she 
went  into  her  bedroom  and  began  slinging 
things  into  a  dress-suit  case. 

Priscilla  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched 
her  in  amazement.  "Are  you  going  to  New 
York?*'   she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Patty;   "to  the  infirmary." 

"Patty  Wyatt,  you're  a  wretched  little 
hypocrite!" 

"Not  at  all."  said  Patty,  cheerfully.  'I 
didn't  ask  to  go,  but  the  doctor  simply  insisted. 
I  told  her  I  had  an  examination,  but  she  said 
it  didn't  make  any  difference ;  health  must  be 
the  first  consideration." 

"What's  in  that  bocUe?"  demanded  Pris- 
cilla. 

"That's  for  my  appetite,"  said  Patty,  with 
a  grin;  "the  doctor  hopes  to  improve  it.  I 
didn't  like  to  discourage  her,  but  I  don't  much 
believe  she  can."  She  dropped  an  Old  English 
grammar  and  a  copy  of  "Beowulf"  into  her 
suit-case. 

"They  won't  let  you'study,"  said  Priscilla. 

"I  shall  not  ask  them."  said  Patty.  .  "Good- 
by.  Tell  the  girls  to  drop  in  occasionally  and 
see  me  in  my  incarceration.  Visiting  hour 
from  nve  to  six."  She  stuck  her  head  in  again. 
"If  anyone  wants  to  send  violets,  I  think  they 
might  cheer  me  up." 

The  next  afternoon  Georgie  and  Priscilla 
presented  themselves  at  the  infirmary,  and 
were  met  at  the  door  by  the  austere  figure  of 
the  head  nurse.     "I  will  see  if  Miss  Wyatt  is 


"Oh,  no;  we'll  do  her  good,"  remonstrated 
Georgie ;  and  the  two  girls  tiptoed  in  after  the 
nurse. 

The  convalescent  ward  was  a  large,  airy 
room,  furnished  in  green  and  white,  with  four 
or  five  beds,  each  surrounded  with  brass  poles 
and  curtains.  Patty  was  lying  in  one  of  the 
comeir  beds  near  a  window,  propped  up  on  pil- 
lows, with  her  hair  tumbled  about  her  face,  and 
a  table  beside  her  covered  with  flowers  and 
glasses  of  medicine.  This  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia of  sickness  created  a  momentary  illusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  visitors.  Priscilla  ran  to 
the  bedside  and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside 
her  invalid  room-mate. 

"Patty,  dear,"  she  said,  anxiously;  "how 
do  you  feel?" 

A  seraphic  smile  spread  over  Patty's  face. 
"I've  been  able  to  take  a  little  nourishment 
to-day,"  she  said. 

"  Patty,  you're  a  scandalous  humbug!  Who 
gave  you  those  violets?  *With  love,  from 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere '  — that  blessed  fresh- 
man!— and  you've  borrowed  every  drop  of 
alcohol  the  poor  child  ever  thought  of  owning. 
And  whom  are  those  roses  from?  Miss  Skell- 
ing!    Patty,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

Patty  had  the  grace  to  blush  slightly:  "I 
was  a  trifle  embarrassed,*'  she  admitted;  "but 
when  I  reflected  upon  how  sorry  she  would 
have  been  to  find  out  how  little  I  knew,  and 
how  glad  she  will  be  to  find  out  how  much  I 
know,  my  conscience  was  appeased.*' 

"Have  you  been  studying?**  asked  Georgie. 

"Studying,**  Patty  lifted  up  the  comer  of  her 
pillow  and  exhibited  a  blue  book.  "Two  days 
more  of  this,  and  I  shall  be  the  chief  authority 
in  America  on  Anglo-Saxon  roots." 

"How  do  you  manage  it?** 

"Oh,"  said  Patty,  "wjien  the  rest-hour  be- 
gins I  lie  down  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  they  tip-  *■ 
toe  over  and  look  at  me,  and  whisper,  'she's 
asleep,'' and  softly  draw  the  curtains  around 
the  bed ;  and  I  get  out  the  book  and  put  in  two 
solid  hours  of  irregular  verbs,  and  am  still 
sleeping  when  they  come  to  look  at  me. 
They're  perfectly  astonished  at  the  amount  I 
sleep.  I  heard  the  nurse  telling  the  doctor 
that  she  didn't  believe  I'd  had  any  sleep  for  a 
month.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  she  added, 
"that  I  am  tired,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not, 
and  I  should  just  love  to  stay  over  here  and 
sleep  all  day  if  I  weren't  so  beastly  conscien- 
tious about  that  old  grammar." 


wnoie  college. 

Friday  morning  Patty  returned  to  the  world. 

"How's  Old  English?*'   inquired  Priscilla. 

**  Very  well,  thank  you.  It  was  something 
of  a  cram,  but  I  think  I  know  that  grammar  by 
heart,  from  the  preface  to  the  index." 

**  You're  back  in  all  your  other  work.  Do 
you  think  it  paid?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  laughed  Patty. 

She  knocked  on  Miss  Skelling's  door,  and, 
after  the  first  polite  greetings,  stated  her  er- 
rand: "  I  should  like,  if  it  is  convenient  for  you, 
to  take  the  examination  l  missed.*' 

"Do  you  feel  able  to  take  it  to-day?" 

"I  feel  much  better  able  to  take  it  to-day 
than  I  did  on  Tuesday." 

Miss  SkelHng  smiled  kindly.  "You  have 
done  very  good  work  in  Old  English  this  sem- 
ester, Miss  Wyatt,  and  I  should  not  ask  you  to 
take  the  examination  at  all  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  class." 

"Fair  to  the  rest  of  the  class?"  Patty 
looked  a  trifie  blank;  she  had  not  considered 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  a  slow  red  flush 


xnat.  Miss  OKeiimg,  sne  coniessea,  i  m  airaia 
it  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  class 
for  me  to  take  it." 

Miss  Skelling  did  not  understand.  "But, 
Miss  Wyatt,"  she  expostulated,  in  a  puzzled 
tone;  "  it  was  not  difficult.  I  am  sure  you 
could  pass." 

Patty  smiled.  "I  am  sure  I  could.  Miss 
Skelling.  1  don't  believe  you  could  ask  me  a 
question  that  I  couldn't  answ^er.  But  the 
point  is  that  it's  all  learned  since  Tuesday. 
The  doctor  was  laboring  under  a  little  delusion 
— very  natural  under  the  circumstances — ^when 
she  sent  me  to  the  infi^ma^>^  and  I  spent  my 
time  there  studying.'' 

**But,  Miss  Wyatt.  this  is  ver\^  unusual  T 
shall  not  know  how  to  mark  you,"  Miss  Skt.ll- 
ing  murmured  in  some  distress. 

"Oh,  mark  me  zero/'  said  Patty,  cheerfully, 
"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least^I  know  such  a 
lot  that  ril  get  through  on  the  finals.  Good- 
by;  I'm  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  And 
she  closed  the  door  and  turned  thoughtfully 
homeward. 


TKe      Perfume     of     Flo^^ers 

By     H.     L.    B  1  anc  h  on  * 


A  delicate  caress  to  the  nostrils — that  is 
perfume.  A  little  too  much — that  is  odor. 
Herein  lies  a  fine  distinction.  After  color,  odor 
presents  the  most  important  allurement  in  at- 
tracting insects  who  visit  flowers  and  who 
unconsciously  fertilise  them. 

All  plants  exhale  an  aroma,  but  this  aroma, 
which  is  produced  by  molecules  of  an  extreme 
tenuity,  does  not  always  reside  in  the  fiower. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  wood*  as  in  sandal- 
wood, sometimes  from  the  bark,  as  in  cinnamon. 
Frequently  it  is  in  the  root  where  it  is  born,  as 
in  the  iris,  or  in  the  leaf,  as  in  citron  or  thyme. 
In  general,  it  is  the  flower  which  is  odorous, 
but  often  also  the  odor  arises  from  the  fruit  or 
the  seed*  and  sometimes  from  all,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  orange  tree.  The  flower  gives  essence 
of  neroli,  from  the  rind  essence  of  Portugal, 
frorn  the  leaves  essence  of  petit  grain. 

•From  La  Rmnu. 


In  the  flower,  odor  often  is  substituted  for 
color,  and  in  many  cases  flowers  the  most  insig- 
nificant in  regard  to  color  are  the  most  odor- 
ous, while  those  most  brilliantly  colored  are 
inodorous.  From  another  standpoint,  especi- 
ally among  the  cultivated  plants  in  our  gardens, 
bright  colors  are  associated  with  the  sw^test 
perfumest  such  as  in  roses,  carnations,  and  in 
so  many  others. 

The  classification  of  flower  odors  has  enticed 
many  investigators.  In  1873,  Delpino  dis- 
tinguished two  principal  groups — the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  idiopathetic  (averse),  whid 
he  arranged  in  five  classes* 

Delpino  designated  as  sympathetic  odoo, 
those  which  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  thf 
greatest  number  of  insects  (bees,  flies,  beetle) 
and  to  man.  He  desi^ated  as  averse  odors, 
those  which  are  sympathetic  to  a  few  animals 
and  consequently  antipathetic  to  a  very  larg^ 
number. 
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FIRST    CLASS— DELICATE    ODORS. 

1  Odor  of  jasmin — jasmin,  gardenia,  four-angled 

anemone,  etc. 

2  Odor  of  narcissus — narcissus,  heliotrope,  etc. 

3  Odor  of  mignonette — mi^onette,  etc. 

4  Odor  of  hyacinth — hyacinth,  moon-wort,  etc. 

5  Odor  of  lily — ^white  lily,  May  lily,  etc. 

6  Odor  of  water-lily — white  and  yellow  water- 

lily,  flowers  of  the  date  tree,  etc. 

7  Odor  of  genet — genet,  orchis,  etc. 

8  Odor  of  violet — violet,  wallflower,  etc. 

9  Odor  of  wax  and  of  honey — comfrey,  maple 

tree,  dog's-bane,  fly-catchers,  etc. 

10  Odor  of  whitethorn — whitethorn,  flowers  of  the 

white  garlic,  sptr^es,  etc. 

11  Odor  of  ambrosia  or  of  rose — field  rose,  muscat- 

rose,  green  rose  bush,  peony,  five-stemmed 
bumet,  etc. 

12  Odor  of  balsam — sword-grass. 

13  Odor  of  hay — dracaena,  heliotrope  of  India,  etc. 

14  Odor   of   orange — orange    tree,    large-flowered 

magnolia,  etc. 

15  Odor  of  musk — night  shade.     Winter-cherry. 

16  Odor  of  acacia — leguminous  false  acacia. 

17  Odor  of  coriander — orchis  stanhopea^  gloxinia, 

etc. 

SECOND    CLASS — AROMATIC    ODORS. 

18  Odor  of  carnation — carnation,  alstrcrmeriac^  etc. 

19  Odor   of   vanilla — heliotrope    of    Peru,    large- 

flowered  torch- thistle. 

20  Odor  of  cinnamon — maxillary  orchis. 

2 1  Odor  of  nutmeg — anonaceae. 

2  2     Odor  of  laurel — ^J apanese  anise . 

THIRD   CLASS — FRUIT    ODORS. 

2Tf     Odor   of   banana — magnolia  fuscata,   odorous 
calycanthe. 

24  Odor  of  apricot — frangipani. 

2 5  Odor  of  pineapple — Victoria  water-lilly ,  odorous 

colocasia. 

26  Odor  of  tiimip — cierge  de  Napoleon. 

11.     IDIOPATHETIC  ODORS. 

FOURTH    CLASS -FETID    ODORS. 

27  Odor  of  the  elder  tree — elder   tree,  pigaman 

orchis. 
28 — Odor  of  goat's-beard — mascula  orchis,  valerian. 

29  Odor  of  punaise — larkspur. 

30  Odor  of  scarab— whitethorn,  hawthorn    motm- 

tain  ash. 

.SI  Odor  of  bittimen — iris  vis  car  ia. 

32  Odor  of  garlic — fetid  pothos. 

3Ti  Odor  of  rose — Aristolche  de  Bonpland. 

S4  Odor  of  husk — poppy,  three-lobed  aristolchia, 

.^5  Odor  of  tobacco — large  flowered  aristolochia. 

36  Odor  of  rhodea — 1  apanese  rhodea. 

37  Odor  of  pea — gnohbe. 

38  Odor  of  fig — ^tmdulated  ferraria. 

39  Odor  of  sperm — three-lobed  asimina. 

FIFTH    CLASS — NAUSEOUS   ODORS. 

40  Putrid  odor — warty  spindle  tree. 

41  Odor  of  decayed  fish — large-leafed  aristolochia. 

42  Noxious  odor — fetid  skunk-cabbage. 

44     Cadaverous    odor — ^wake-robin,  large-flowered 
stapelia,  etc. 

Certain     investigators    have    gone    further. 
They   have    discovered   the   music   of  odors. 


Certain  perfumes  harmonize  well  together,  like 
the  strains  of  certain  similar  instruments.  The 
odors  of  the  almond,  of  the  heliotrope,  and  of 
vanilla,  harmoniously  blend  and  produce  al- 
most the  same  impression  upon  the  nostrils. 
The  bind  weed,  the  orange  rind  and  the  ver- 
vain, also  associated  together,  form  a  higher 
octave.  The  analogy  of  perfumes  and  of 
sounds  is  completed  by  the  existence  of  odorous 
half-tones.  For  example :  the  rose  has  the  red 
geranium  as  a  half-tone.  In  bringing  together 
odors  of  an  animal  origin,  one  may  obtain 
odorous  scales  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example : 


KEY    OF    SOL. 

Fa  civet. 

Mi  vervain. 

Re  balm-mint. 

Do  pineapple. 

Si  peppermint. 

La  lavender. 

Sol  magnolia. 

Fa  ambergris. 

Mi  cedra. 

Re  bergamot 

Do  jasmine. 

Si  pepper. 

La  Tonka  bean. 

Sol  seringa. 

Fa  jonquil. 

Mi  Portugal. 

Re  milk  of  almonds. 

Do  camphor. 

Si  aurora. 

La  fresh  hav. 

Sol  orange  flower. 

Ta  tuberose. 

Mi  acacia. 


KEY    OF    FA. 

Re      tuberose. 
Do     rose. 

cinnamon. 

tolu. 
Sol     sweet  peas. 
Fa      musk. 
Mi      iris. 
Re      heliotrope. 
Do     geranium. 
Si       carnation. 
La      Peru  balm. 
Sol     pergulaire. 
Fa      castoreum. 
Mi      rotang. 
Re      clematis. 
Do     sandal. 

clove. 

storax. 
Sol     frangipane. 
Fa      benzom. 
Mi      gillyflower. 
Re      vanilla. 
Do     patchouli. 


Si 
La 


Si 
La 


These  scales  permit  the  composition  of  har- 
monious perfume  medleys.  One  may  make 
odorous  accord  without  employing  false  notes. 
An  accord  in  sol,  for  example:  sol,  sol,  re,  fa,  sol, 
si.  Sol  pergtdaire,  sol  sweet  peas,  re  violet, 
fa  tuberose,  sol  orange  flower,  si  aurora. 

Everybody  knows  the  sun-dial  of  flowers,  in- 
dicating the  hours  at  which  different  flowers 
bloom.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  establish  an 
odorous  sun-dial — a  fragrant  sun-dial,  in  ar- 
rauging  in  the  order  wished,  the  flowers  of 
which  the  perfume  exhaled  at  certain  periods 
of  the  day,  mark  the  hours  by  their  aroma. 
Many  plants  are  only  odorous  during  the  night, 
while  others  possess  this  quality  only  during 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Th^ophraste  speaks  of  a 
plant  which  gives  forth  more  odor  during  the 
night  than  the  day,  and  which  L^cluse,  more 
often  called  Clusius,  calls  Hesperis  syriaca, 
Jacques  Comut  wrote  of  a  night-geranium  of 
which  the  odor  of  musk  disappeared  at  sunrise. 
The  majority  of  plants  of  the  family  of  Nycta- 
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ginees,  and,  in  particular,  the  Belle-of-the- 
Night,  are  in  this  class.  This  remark  may  also 
be  applied  to  Onagres  and  more  especially  to 
certain  varieties,  such  as  Oenothera,  suaveolen^ 
and  oe  odorata. 

It  is  principally  at  night  that  the  bouquets  of 
the  Spanish  Genista,  the  large- flowered  Bou- 
vardia,  and  the  Datura  give  forth  their  delicious 
perfume.  Two  plants  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Day-Gallant  (Castrum  diumum)  and  the 
Night-Gallant  (Castrum  noctumum),  offer  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  being  in  opposition 
to  this  condition.  Finally,  the  heliotrope  of 
Peru  gives  forth  a  very  strong  odor  at  sunrise. 

The  hours  of  the  day  do  not  alone  influence 
the  intensity  of  the  aromas  emitted  by  flowers. 
The  seasons  equally  play  a  great  rdle.  Thus, 
certain  flowers  exhale  at  spring  and  at  autumn 
a  perfume  more  penetrating  than  during  the 
summer,  and  many  plants  which  bloom  in 
tropical  regions  are  often  less  odorous  than 
those  which  vegetate  in  temperate  climates. 

The  experiences  of  Flammarion  have  equally 
demonstrated  that  the  color  of  solar  rays  have 
a  sensible  influence  upon  the  perfume  of 
flowers.  The  action  of  colored  glasses  seems 
very  strong  upon  them.  In  a  greenhouse  of 
red  glass  the  odor  given  forth  by  strawberries 
fills  the  entire  atmosphere.  In  the  same  way, 
flowers  which  blossom  in  the  full  air  in  the  sun 
have  little  perfume ;  while  flowers  placed  under 
colored  glass  bells  are  endowered  with  a  delicate 
perfume.  Cut  and  preserved  in  vases  they 
keep  their  sweetness  and  at  the  same  time  they 
renew  a  part  of  their  red  color. 

The  emanations  of  flowers  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  organism.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  as  injurious  as  agreeable,  for,  beside 
the  pleasures  which  they  procure  us,  they  are  at 
certain  moments  capable  of  occasioning  grave 
nervous  troubles — syncope  and  also  asphjrxia. 
It  is,  moreover,  during  the  night  in  stormy 
weather  and  in  a  confined  atmosphere  that 
illnesses  are  gravest.  They  have,  for  cause,  it 
is  true,  not  only  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
the  perfumes,  but  also  and  above  all,  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  which  the  plants  give 
forth  in  exchange  for  the  oxygen  which  they 
absorb. 

The  * '  vaporous' '  maladies,  point  of  departure 
for  our  modem  neurasthenics,  have  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  violent  perfumes 
which  our  grandmothers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  employed  to  excess.  The 
majority  of  perfumes  are  in  reality  excitants 
which,  their  effect  one  time  past,  provoke  a 
reaction  in  the  organism — that  is  to  say,   a 


w^eakness  equal  to  the  quantity  of  force  dis- 
pensed at  the  moment  of  the  excitation.  It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  by  a  ereat  number  of 
experiences  that  all  sensation  is  attended  by 
an  excitation,  then  by  a  reaction.  If  the 
sensation  is  strong  or  prolonged,  the  excitation 
gives  place  to  a  proportionate  reaction  and 
determines  a  nervous  and  muscular  weakness 
more  or  less  considerable.  ' 

The  action  of  perfumes  may  be  compared  to 
the  action  of  alcohols.  Moreover,  do  not 
flowers  provoke  upon  certain  temperaments 
a  sort  of  intoxication?  But  if  perfumes  have 
their  dangers  they  are  not  without  utility.  A 
wise  bacteriologist  has  determined  that  the 
vapors  arising  from  the  majority  of  essences 
are  powerful  antiseptics.  The  bacillus  of 
typhoid  fever  is  killed  in  twelve  minutes  by 
the  essence  of  cinnamon,  in  thirty-five  by  that 
of  thyme,  in  forty-five  by  the  vervain  of  India, 
in  fifty  by  the  geranium,  in  seventy-five  by  the 
origanum,  and  in  eighty  by  patchouli.  Lav- 
ender and  eucalyptus  are  also  powerful  anti- 
septics. One  is  wrong  to  prohibit  entirely 
flowers  from  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  them  in  view  of  their 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  or  for  their 
antiseptic  properties.  Pots  of  flowers  are 
undoubtedly  the  best.  If  one  employs  cut 
flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  not  to  pre- 
serve them  until  they  decay,  for  then  they 
communicate,  first  to  the  water  and  then  to 
the  air  of  the  chamber,  dangerous  impurities. 
Flowers  of  delicate  perfumes  act  favorably 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  experience 
shows  that  the  varieties  of  brilliant  colored 
flowers  are  strongly  appreciated  by  the  sick. 
Flowers  of  penetrating  odor  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted. The  aromas  of  the  violet,  the  lily-of- 
the- valley,  the  gillyflower,  and  the  carnation 
have  a  pernicious  influence,  but  many  other 
flowers  often  give — this  depends  upon  temper- 
aments— a  particular  delight  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  beneficent  to  the  body  and  the 
mind. 

Chemists  fabricate  all  varieties  of  perfumes 
which  essay  to  rival  the  sweetness  of  flowers. 
They  even  show  us  the  method  to  perfume 
flowers.  It  suffices  to  place  them  in  a  box 
covered  with  glass,  after  having  washed  them 
with  glycerine :  then  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
charged  with  the  chosen  perfume  is  poured 
over  the  flowers.  The  flowers  thus  treated  are 
quickly  perfumed.  But  the  chemists  have 
much  to  do!  They  cannot  take  away  from 
the  admirable  perfume  of  natural  flowers  their 
just  and  undeniable  supremacy. 


Vocations   of   Diverse   CKaracter 
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HCMItai  AND  UFE  INSUIANCC NEW  YOIK  NEWS 

Mere  statistics  are  dry,  but  they  are  truth- 
ful. That  is,  such  statistics  as  are  compiled 
by  insurance  companies  are  truthful.  If 
they  were  not,  the  companies  would  not  long 
stay  in  business,  for  the  very  foundations  of 
those  institutions  rest  upon  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  danger  to  human  life  in 
all  callings.  These  companies  have  built  up 
a  mighty  business  by  carefully  calculating 
the  average  length  of  life  in  any  given  class, 
and  by  charging  premium  rates  in  accordance. 

In  considering  matters  of  mortality  ex- 
perience the  companies  draw  no  fine  distinc- 
tions. They  recognize  that  the  farmer  lives  a 
little  longer  than  the  clerk,  but  among  all 
the  common  occupations  of  slightly  varying 
mortality  they  strike  a  happy  medium.  There 
are  people,  however,  whose  daily  calling  forces 
them  to  tmdergo  risk  of  life,  and  among  the 
various  grades  definite  distinctions  are  drawn. 

Should  a  bartender  or  saloon-keeper  walk 
into  a  life  instu'ance  office  and  ask  to  have  a 
policy  issued  to  him  he  wotdd  be  told  the 
company  could  not  take  him.  That  is,  if  he 
chanced  to  stroll  into  any  of  the  leading  '*old 
line"  companies,  which  are  the  largest  insur- 
ance concerns  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
mawkish  sentiment  behind  the  refusal  of  these 
companies  to  take  a  bartender.  It  is  a  matter 
of  business.  They  know  far  better  than  the 
bartender  himself  that  that  individual's  chance 
for  life  is  not  very  good.  It  is  so  bad,  in  fact, 
that  they  will  not  take  him  at  any  price — not 
even  if  he  comes  to  them  with  a  physician's 
certificate  signifying  perfect  health. 

The  man  who  makes  dynamite  cannot  get  a 
policy  in  any  of  the  large  companies.  His 
tendency  to  soar  heavenward  is  a  little  too 
].j(uULJia lived.  ilur  u\ti\i  rtij^iijujod  in  tln:*  avuiul 
making  of  gunpowder  may  be  taken,  but  only 
at  a  large  increase  of  premium.  Employees 
of  powder  mills  are  usually  taken  at  an  addi- 
tional premium  of  S30  to  the  $1,000  of  in- 
surance. 

The  employees  of  fire  departments  in  large 
Hties  are  popular  heroes-  The  fireman's  life 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  great  and  sensational 
danger.  It  is  amusing  to  leam  that  the  big 
insurance    companies    look    at    the    fireman's 


"dangerous  calling**  as  something  of  a  joke. 
In  cities  under  25,000  inhabitants  no  extra 
premium  is  charged  firemen.  But  in  very 
large  cities  an  extra  charge  per  $1,000  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $5  is  made.  Statistics  do  not  lie. 
The  insurance  companies  know  that  at  best 
the  fireman  is  a  very  mild  sort  of  hero. 

The  fisherman's  calling  is  hazardous — to  a 
certain  extent.  But  if  the  fisherman  plies  his 
trade  within  three  miles  of  shore  no  extra 
premium  rate  is  ever  charged.  If  he  goes 
deep-sea  fishing,  as  do  the  men  who  fish  from 
Gloucester  and  Boston,  he  is  taxed  an  extra 
$5,  possibly  $7.50. 

There  is  danger  enough  in  glass-blowing  to 
call  for  an  extra  $2.50,  and  wet  grinders  are 
charged  about  the  same  extra  fee.  Dry 
grinders  are  not  taken.  The  humble  hod 
carrier,  he  who  carries  the  brick  and  *'mort" 
aloft  where  the  other  fellow  does  all  the  work, 
may  have  his  life  instired  only  by  pa5ring  $5 
per  $1,000  more  than  the  ordinary  man. 

Thus,  the  hod  carrier,  in  the  estimation  of 
insturance  men,  is  equal  in  heroic  exploit  to 
the  far  more  "posey"  fire-fighter. 

A  man  engaged  in  shoeing  horses  must  pay 
an  extra  $5.  The  life  is  fraught  with  con- 
siderable danger.  The  horseshoer  may  get  an 
ugly  kick  at  any  moment  that  will  kill  him 
outright  or  irreparably  injiure  him,  thus  shat- 
tering his  health. 

A  horse  trainer  is  also  charged  an  extra 
$5.  Jockeys  must  pay  $10,  for  they  are  not 
only  exposed  to  danger  of  being  kicked  by 
horses  and  thrown  from  them,  but  they  are 
also  liable  to  form  vicious  habits.  The 
sporting  life  is  a  hard  pace,  and  the  jockey's 
temptations  are  legion. 

It  seems  a  bit  strange  that  hotel -keepers 
and  their  clerks  shsjuld  be  discriminated 
against,  but  one  sees  upon  reflection  that  the 
statistics  are  justified.  The  ordinary  hotel 
is  the  St  a  tn  ping  ground  for  every  sort  of  crank 
outside  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  for  drunks  as 
well.  If  those  persons  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  smash  things,  which  they  sometimes  do.  the 
ever-present  clerk  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  killed.  It  is  certain  that  enough  of 
them  are  killed  every  year  to  place  the  ciitHng 
m  the  hajtardous  class. 


in  this  at  utter  variance  with  one's  precon- 
ceived notions.  The  professional  life-saver 
has  been  a  popular  hero  for  many  years — pop- 
ular because  of  the  many  and  fearsome 
perils  his  calling  is  supposed  to  subject  him 
to.  Insurance  men  smile  blandly,  however,  and 
declare  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  insure 
the  life-saving  crews  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
at  regular  rates,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  one  or  two  stations,  where  they  might  impose 
an  extra  premium  of  $2.50  per  year  per  $1,000. 

The  ordinary  lumberman  is  rated  in  a  more 
dangerous  class  than  the  life-savers.  He  is 
charged  an  extra  $5.  So,  too,  is  the  coal 
miner,  who  is  made  to  pay  $10  extra.  Per- 
fectly impartial  insurance  statistics  would 
thus  seem  to  back  up  what  President  Mitchell 
and  his  confreres  told  the  coal  strike  commis- 
sion about  the  dangers  of  mining  coal.  Ten 
dollars  extra  per  $1,000  of  insurance  carried  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies consider  the  coal  miner  an  unsatis- 
factory risk. 

The  humble  missionary,  the  saver  of  souls, 
is  rated  away  beyond  his  co-worker  who  saves 
lives.  To  tell  the  truth,  missionaries  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  insurance  men. 
Men  who  carry  the  Gospel  into  outlandish 
places  have  an  aliirming  habit  ui  leaving  thrir 
bones  in  all  sorts  of  unhealthy  spots.  The  mis- 
sionary who  wants  an  insurance  policy  is  conse- 
quently made  to  pay  an  excessive  premium. 
Depending  wholly  upon  locality  of  future  la- 
burs,  he  may  be  required  to  pay  as  high  as  S50 
extra  per  Sr.ooo. 

Even  a  theological  student  is  looked  at 
askance,  for  they  are  the  stuff  of  which  mis- 
sionaries  are  made.  Cannibalism  is  no  longer 
popular,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  terrors 
in  store  for  the  missionary.  Deadly  swamp 
fevers,  cholera  and  other  tropical  dis^eases 
place  his  life  in  the  position  of  a  candle  flick- 
ering in  the  wind — it  may  burn  on  to  the  end, 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  will  go  out.  Hence, 
when  theological  students  are  insured  they 
are  usually  required  to  abstain  from  mission- 
ary work;  or,  at  least,  to  consult  the  com- 
pany before  enterinjT  upon  it. 

Offlcers  in  the  navy  are  chartre^j  no  extra 
fee  while  in  ]Jort  or  on  shore.  For  sea  service, 
in  peace  or  in  war,  there  is  a  well-defined 
schedule  of  prices,  depending  mainly  upon 
what  sections  of  the  world  are  visited. 


sidered  a  safe  risk.  The  blue-coated  guardian 
of  the  public  must  step  down  from  his  pedestal. 
Like  the  life-saver,  he  is  a  necessar>^  institu- 
tion, but  bless  you!  he  is  not  engaged  in  a  dan- 
gerous calling  at  all.  If  he  were,  do  you  think 
the  insurance  companies  would  be  so  eager  to 
get  him? 

Motormen  and  conductors  on  street  cars 
are  charged  nothing  extra.  Riggers,  owing  to 
their  liability  to  fall  from  high  altitudes,  are 
made  to  pay  an  extra  $5 ;  and  so  are  restaurant 
keepers  if  liquor  is  sold  on  the  premises,  al- 
though they  themselves  may  not  be  handling  it. 

Freight  brakemen  and  car  couplers  are 
placed  high  in  the  hazardous  list  by  all  com- 
panies. They  are  usually  made  to  pay  an 
extra  $20  per  $1,000. 

A  construction  superintendent  and  a  flag- 
man on  the  tracks  are  each  required  to  pay  S5 ; 
ordinary  engineers  and  firemen,  $5  toS7.5o; 
switch  engineers  and  firemen,  $5  to  S7.50; 
signal  lamp  man,  if  on  tracks  much.  $2.50; 
switchmen  at  large  station,  $5;  at  small  sta- 
tion, nothing;  yard  foreman,  $5;  yard  mas- 
ter at  large  station,  $5  to  $10;  if  on  duty 
nights,  $10  to  $15;  yard  master  at  small  sta- 
tion, $2.50  to  $5. 

A  roofer  must  pay  $5,  and  so  must  a  saw- 
mill employee.  -  Captains  and  engineers  -i 
tugboats  pay  S3.50  to  $5.  The  ordioar}' 
quarryman  is  charged  $5 ;  the  blaster  in  a 
quarry  must  pay  $7*50,  but  the  superintendent 
may  ^et  in  for  $2.50  extra.  An  armed  prison 
^uard  pays  S5  more  than  ordinar>^  men,  for.  m 
spite  of  his  gun,  he  may  be  overpowered  a 
killed  by  desperate  convicts, 

A  pyrotechnist  is  admitted  only  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $3  extra  per  $j,ooo.     Electrical  lint- 
men   must   pay  $5,      Evidently  the   insuratite 
companies  do  not  hold  the  latter *s  calliTig 
such  dread  as  might  be  supposed. 

In  the  private  rate  book  of  one  company^ 
a  book  never  seen  by  the  public^ is  this  airi- 
ous  item:  *' Sisters  of  charity  and  nuns- 
Prefer  not  to  accept.*'  ' 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  ask  what  it  is 
about  the  reliijious  life  that  insurance  con; 
panies  are  afraid  of.  Missionaries  are  ds- 
coura^tred,  theological  students  are  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  sisters  of  charity  are  utterh' 
rejected.  Ask  the  insurance  superintendent 
about  this,  and  he  will  smile  quietly  a^'^ 
answer:    ** Statistics   do  not  He.     Those  per- 


THE  NEW  YORK  PULLER  IN  .  JOHN  MATHEWS.   LESLIE'S  WEEKLY 

The  East  Side's  Fifth  Avenue  of  New  York 
extends  easterly  from  the  New  Bowery  at 
a  point  near  Chatham  Square.  For  five  long 
blocks  and  on  one  side  of  the  street  is  a 
continual  succession  of  little  millinery  stores, 
running,  toward  the  end  of  the  five  blocks,  into 
cloak  shops.  And  in  front  of  each  shop  is  a 
woman  so  persistent  and  so  muscular  that  other 
women  passing  along  the  sidewalk  are  dragged 
bodily  into  the  busy  little  dens,  where  they  are 
tricked  and  coaxed,  persuaded  and  driven  into 
spending  their  money,  tmless  their  powers  of 
resistance  are  \musual. 

Two  young  girls,  slender  and  modest  and 
unacquainted  with  the  district,  turned  into 
Division  Street  and  passed  innocently  along 
toward  the  first  millinery  shop.  The  '*ptdler- 
in"  of  the  place  at  once  stepped  up  toward 
them.  She  was  a  Jewish  woman,  swarthy, 
strong,  and  eager.  She  wore  no  hat,  and  a 
little  shawl  aroimd  her  shoulders  was  pinned 
across  her  breast. 

**  Would  you  like  to  buy  a  nice  hat?  Do 
you  want  to  look  at  some  of  our  hats?"  She 
spoke  rapidly,  at  the  same  time  taking  one  of 
the  yoiuig  women  by  the  arm  and  walking 
along  beside  her.  The  stranger  pulled  away, 
grinning  bashfully,  but  making  no  answer. 
The  woman  then  stopped  her  with  a  jerk  and 
planted  herself  squarely  in  front  of  the  two. 
She  was  coaxing  and  gesticulating  as  she 
talked,  pointing  to  the  display  of  hats  in  the 
store,  urging  the  two  girls  toward  the  door 
with  the  strength  of  her  other  hand.  "We 
have  a  nice  selection,**  she  kept  saying,  and 
then  she  added,  "Just  come  in  and  look  at 
them,  it  won't  cost  you  anything.'* 

But  the  girl  pulled  away,  dodged  the  woman 
and  passed  on.  In  front  of  each  of  the  other 
stores  along  the  line  she  and  her  companion 
were  accosted  by  a  "puller-in.**  Some  were 
more  eager  and  persistent  than  the  others. 
One  stood  in  the  path  of  the  strangers,  and 
actually  forced  them  into  the  street  when  they 
attempted  to  avoid  her.  The  young  women 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  experience  and  laughed  a 
good  deal  as  they  went  from  the  clutches  of  one 
' '  puller-in  "  to  the  next.  When  they  were  near 
the  end  of  the  line  a  big  bare-headed  woman, 
with  low  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  and  flat 
nose,  stepped  squarely  in  front  of  them. 

"Come  in  and  look  at  our  hats,**  she  de- 
manded.    "We  have  the  newest  Paris  styles," 


laugnea  ana  tried  to  move  along,  ihen  the 
big  woman  who  had  stopped  them  did  a  re- 
markable thing.  She  took  one  of  the  girls 
bodily  in  her  strong  arms,  and  half  carried  her, 
half  pushed  her  into  the  store.  The  other 
stood  alone  on  the  sidewalk,  astonished  and 
bewildered.  Then  a  saleswoman  emerged  from 
the  store  and  violently  beckoned  to  her. 
*'Come  in,"  commanded  the  woman,  *'come 
in;  your  friend's  here."     And  the  girl  obeyed. 

Inside  there  was  great  activity.  Young 
women  wearing  high  pompadours  were  hurry- 
ing this  way  and  that,  placing  hats  on  the 
im willing  heads  of  the  embarrassed  girls,  re- 
moving the  hats  again  and  putting  on  others, 
and  then  hurrying  to  the  showcase  or  the 
window  to  get  more  hats.  It  was  bustle  and 
excitement  without  a  moment  of  relaxation. 
The  saleswomen  were  talking  constantly, 
smiling  and  cooing,  but  never  for  a  moment 
permitting  the  impression  to  exist  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  of  a  sale  being  made.  The 
woman  who  had  entered  only  to  **look  at  the 
hats"  found  herself  buying  one.  Against  her 
will  she  would  be  swept  along  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  impatient  rush. 

Canal  Street,  extending  east  from  the  Bowery, 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bowery 
of  the  old  days.  The  Canal  Street  merchants 
are  always  in  front  of  their  shops.  Some  of 
them  have  "pullers-in"  as  well;  and  a  man 
who  loiters  in  front  of  one  of  the  little  places 
is  certain  to  be  accosted. 

"Do  you  want  a  nice  suit?"  the  "puller-in" 
will  ask.  "We  have  those  long  cravenette 
overcoats;  come  right  in."  Within  is  a  flock 
of  aggressive  clerks,  wearing  tape  measures 
around  their  shoulders,  their  eagerness  equal- 
ing, almost,  that  of  the  tiger  crouched  for  a 
spring  at  its  prey.  If  it  should  chance  that  a 
customer  is  inside,  he  is  given  such  bustling 
attention  that  an  air  of  prosperity  seems  to  be 
present.  In  the  windows  coats  and  overcoats 
are  arrayed,  each  bearing  a  bright  and  seduc- 
tive sign,  and  usually  a  paper  flower  in  the 
buttonhole.  On  each  coat  is  a  card.  One  says 
"Nobby**;  another,  "Elegant**;  another,  on  a 
little  black  sack  coat  with  silk-faced  lapel, 
"For  Balls  and  Parties";  some  of  the  others 
are  these :  '  *  Paris  Novelty, "  "  New  Creation ,  * ' 
"Very  Dressy."  "Neat,"  "Rich,**  "Grand 
Selection,**  "Always  Popular," "Stylish  Made," 
"Exquisite,**  "Mode  de  Paris,**  "Real  Thing.** 
"As  Now  Worn** — and  many  others  as  start- 
ling and  original.     You  can  see  some  of  the 


bast  Side  in  New  York  you  can  only  see  them 
on  the  stage.  Some  of  the  little  hats  are 
named  almost  affectionately.  One  of  them 
in  a  showcase  bore  a  card  saying  *'The 
Latest,"  but  another,  and  the  smallest  in  the 
lot,  was  called  '*  Little  Willie." 


TNE   COMPOSINQ   lOOM ADMAN   KEIK MeCLUIE'S 

The  most  exciting  time  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper office  is  when  the  last  edition  of  an  even- 
ing paper  goes  to  press.  Five  pages  are  "put 
to  bed"  between  2.56  p.m.  and  3.16,  some  ten 
columns  are  set,  five  of  them  market  reports. 
That  isn't  time  enough,  but  the  papers  must 
get  in  the  financial  tables  complete  and  correct 
between  the  close  of  the  markets  at  3  o'clock 
and  3.16  in  order  to  catch  the  first  brokers  to 
leave  their  offices  before  they  can  reach  their 
ferries  and  trains.  The  ticker  doesn*t  stop 
till  3.1  r  or  3, 1 2  o'clock,  and  the  ]>aper  is  in  Wall 
Street  by  ^.^S,  In  these  few  minutes  a  man 
can  learn  to  respect  skilled  labor. 

At  last  everything  concentrates  upon  the  final 
page.  Two  ffroups  of  compositors  are  at  work : 
one  at  the  case  setting  by  hand  the  "  high  low 
last"  and  the  '*bid  and  asked*'  of  the  stock 
market,  as  they  ^et  the  qviotaticms  from  the 
ticker  boys  who  snip  them  with  sci^^sors  from 
the  rolling  tape;  the  other  i^toup  at  the  ma- 
chines setting  late  news.  All  the  editors  come 
up  to  the  last  form,  the  managing  editor,  the 
city  editor,  the  telegraph,  the  financial,  the 
real  estate,  the  sporting  editor,  each  with  his 
*' important"  last  item  edited  dow^n  to  the 
bones.  All  gather  about  the  little  table  on 
rollers,  and  look  over  the  form  to  see  how 
much  space  will  be  left  by  the  financial  tables. 
There's  really  enough.  The  bank -man  grabs 
the  type,  marks  it  for  the  place  it  is  to  go  in 
the  page,  passes  the  type  to  the  proof  boy.  who 
pulls  three  proofs  for  the  managing  editor,  the 
department  editor  concerned,  and  the  proof- 
readers, who  have  nioA^ed  down  en  vuisst'  to 
he  near  the  form.  Ctirrections  are  marked  on 
the  proof,  which  is  sent  out  to  the  machines, 
but  the  type  goes  in.  The  make-u]j  men  are 
receiving  it  with  both  hands  and  laying  it  in 
swiftly  and  gently. 

*"  All  over,"  cries  the  ticker  boy,  striking  his 
scissors  on  the  table.  The  ticker  has  stopped. 
AH  eyes  look  at  the  clock,  all  except  those  of 
the  make-up  man  whose  back  is  toward  it; 
he  looks  at  the  make-up  man  opposite,  who 
says,  "Half  a  minute  late,  as  usual." 


and  looks  at  it.  Must,  he  says,  and  it  goes 
to  No.  I  machine.  No.  i  machine  in  my  day 
was  a  red-headed  young  man  who  was  over- 
worked because  he  could  overwork,  and  he 
liked  it.  Late  news  went  to  him,  late  correc- 
tions went  to  him,  and  when  I  stole  past  the 
foreman  and  the  copy-cutter  to  get  in  "a  line" 
too  late  to  have  the  consent  of  the  managing 
editor,  No.  i  would  grin.  **Give  it  here,"  he 
would  say,  and  he'd  pile  his  late  news  "line  0' 
type  "  on  one  knee,  his  corrections  on  the  other, 
put  my  copy  in  his  lips  and  finish  the  job. 
Then  my  copy  was  set  without  apparent  haste, 
with  a  word  about  the  news  itself  and  a  shout 
for  "boy"  to  carry  the  type  to  the  form. 

There  the  pressure  is  at  its  height.  Nervous 
men  wriggle  from  foot  to  foot,  or  swear,  or  lose 
time,  saying,  '* Can't  do  it,"  or  "See  the  time!" 

In  a  crisis  like  that*  with  eight  hands  at  work 
on  the  form,  four  making  corrections  (pulling 
out  bad  lines  and  inserting  good  ones),  weak 
nerves  go  to  pieces.  I  have  seen  a  make-up 
man  throw  up  his  hands  and  go  back  only  at 
a  sharp  word  of  command.  But  I  have  seen 
two  men  prove  their  character.  One  was  a 
little  Scotchman  who  could  feel  the  confusion 
wrecking  the  crew.  By  the  time  the  last 
hands  lifted  and  the  tired  nerves  cursed,  he'd 
say.  in  an  irritating,  comical  way,  "There*s 
nothing  to  do  but  cheer  up*  cheerup,  chirrup." 
He  buckled  in  the  harder,  all  the  others  grinned 
and  steadied,  and  out  they  pulled  the  page, 
locked  her.  jammed,  and  half  threw,  half 
%vhirled  her  to  the  steam  table. 

But  the  best  man  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 
slow.  He  never  hurried,  rarely  spoke,  never 
swore,  never  made  a  useless  gesture  or  an  ex- 
pression, his  eyes  moved  like  his  hands — de* 
1 1  be  ratel  y ,  pre  ci  sely ,  eff  ec  t i vely .  1 1  was  a  beau- 
tiful  sight  to  watch  him  doing  his  work  so 
easily,  and  yet  he  was  the  quickest  man  in  the 
shop.  Not  only  did  he  place  his  type  right, 
but  he  noticed  errors,  even  in  names,  showing 
that  his  intelligence  was  wide  awake;  he  asked 
questions  which  saved  me  many  a  mistake 
and  he  always  was  willing  to  do  more.  Somr* 
times  he  smiled,  or  looked  up  at  the  clock*  but 
if  you  were  willing  to  risk  being  lat«,  he'd  tn\ 
and  if  he  tried,  you  wouldn't  be  late,  at  leaft 
not  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  season.  He 
could  lay  out  a  page  in  his  mind,  lay  it  in  all 
but  a  paragraph,  and  alter  it  to  suit  you  with* 
out  losing  patience;  I*ve  seen  his  hand  tiH^ 
without  a  pause  at  a  command  and  go  ar  tbr 
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changed  arrangement,  and  though  everybody 
had  to  bend  to  with  doubled  effort,  he  would 
finish  in  style,  swing  the  locked  form  aside, 
and  then  go  at  the  next  day's  work  without 
a  rest  or  a  pause.  But  that  was  only  a  way 
he  had  of  slowing  down  after  the  high  speed 
of  the  work.  In  two  or  three  minutes  he 
would  quit,  then  go  over  to  his  coat,  take  out 
his  pipe,  sit  and  smoke.  He  was  tired.  He 
had  put  forth  effort  like  the  ** hustlers,"  but 
none  of  his  energy  had  been  wasted. 


LIVINQ  OVEI  DYNiOIITE. . .  .NEW  YOIK  COMMERCIAL  APVEITISEI 

Sleeping,  eating,  cooking,  living  day  and 
night  over  enough  stick  dynamite  to  blow  a 
good-sized  building  to  flinders,  may  not  seem 
a  very  attractive  mode  of  life,  yet  it  is  enjoyed, 
apparently,  by  the  crews  of  the  powder  boats 
that  are  anchored  off  the  Jersey  flats.  Among 
watermen,  in  fact,  employment  on  one  of  the 
powder  boats  is  regarded  as  a  "soft  job."  The 
work  is  not  hard  and  a  man  has  comparatively 
easy  hours.  And  as  for  nerves — well,  the  powder 
crews  don't  have  nerves.    They  are  careful. 

The  powder  fleet  comprises  half  a  dozen  boats, 
of  various  descriptions,  an  old  revenue  cutter, 
a  sloop  and  several  barges.  Some  of  the  boats 
are  built  of  iron,  others  of  wood,  and  they  were 
seaworthy  vessels  once  on  a  time.  Now  they 
are  anchored  in  shallow  water,  and  at  low  tide 
they  rest  on  the  mud.  When  there  is  a  heavy 
sea  on  the  boats  roll  and  pitch  somewhat,  but 
the  idea  that  dynamite  may  be  shaken  up  does 
not  trouble  the  crews. 

The  dynamite  stored  in  the  powder  fleet  is 
simply  the  reserve  for  use  in  this  city.  Much 
dynamite  is  exported  from  New  York,  but  it  is 
taken  directly  to  the  steamships.  Only  freight- 
ers with  magazines  carry  cargoes  of  dynamite 
and  high  explosives.  It  is  forbidden  by  inter- 
national law  for  passenger  vessels  to  carry  such 
cargoes.  After  a  vessel  has  been  loaded  at  her 
dock  with  her  non-explosive  cargo  she  is  an- 
chored off  Gravesend  Bay,  where  her  load  of 
dynamite  is  taken  from  a  tug  and  stored  away 
in  her  magazine.  Most  of  the  dynamite  used 
hereabouts  is  made  at  factories  in  the  Ramapo 
Mountains,  and  just  enough  to  supply  the 
immediate  demand  is  stored  in  the  powder  fleet. 
The  powder  boats  are  anchored  about  two 
miles  from  shore,  and  their  stores  are  received 
from  tugs  that  run  up  alongside  of  them.  The 
sticks  are  packed  in  sawdust  in  wooden  boxes, 
and  the  process  of  loading  a  powder  boat  con- 
sists simply  in  passing  the  boxes  from  one  man 
to  another  from  the  tug  dowrt  into  the  hold  of 
the  powder  boat. 


**  Suppose  one  of  the  men  should  drop  a  box?' 
was  asked  of  a  man  whose  business  has  always 
been  the  handling  of  high  explosives. 

"  Nothing  would  happen,"  he  replied.  "You 
could  drop  a  box  of  the  stuff  out  of  a  six-story 
window  and  it  wouldn't  go  off-." 

The  holds  of  the  powder  boats  are  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  where  the  boxes  are  placed 
securely,  according  to  grades.  Every  powder 
boat  has  a  crew  of  three  men.  These  men  al- 
ternately remain  a  month  on  board  and  do  a 
month's  shore  duty.  The  cabin  of  each  vessel 
is  fitted  with  bunks,  a  table  and  a  "dynamite 
stove."  The  last-named  article  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  steel  protector,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  sparks  or  live  coals  to  get 
where  they  could  do  any  damage.  Needless  to 
say,  the  stove  is  screwed  down  to  the  flooring, 
so  that  it  is  completely  immovable. 

When  on  board  the  men  wear  felt  shoes,  or  in 
summer  go  barefooted.  Smoking  is  rigorously 
prohibited,  but  that  is  not  a  hardship  for  the 
men,  who  have  the  sailor's  preference  for 
chewing.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed 
on  board,  and  if  the  officers  of  the  powder 
companies  learn  that  one  of  the  crew  has  got 
drunk,  even  ashore  and  off  duty,  they  have  no 
more  use  for  him.  He  obtains  unsolicited  and 
permanent  leave.  There  is  always  one  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  of  a  powder  vessel  on  lookout 
duty.  Except  when  the  boats  are  being  loaded 
or  unloaded,  that  is  about  all  they  have  to  do. 
They  sit  for  hours  watching  the  big  boats  that 
sail  down  the  bay,  and  never  trouble  themselves 
with  the  tremendous  possibilities  beneath  the 
deck.  The  fleet  is  regularly  inspected  every 
day  by  "the  Captain,"  who  commands  a 
naphtha  launch.  When  not  on  duty  on  the 
powder  boats  the  men  work  ori  the  launch  or  on 
the  tug  which  makes  deliveries.  This  work 
enables  them  to  go  home  to  their  families  at  a 
regular  hour  every  evening. 

"The  men  like  the  work,"  said  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  companies  that  owns  the 
boats.  "We  have  had  some  men  in  our  em- 
ploy for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  are  con- 
stantly having  applicatibns  for  jobs.  There  is 
a  certain  element  of  danger  in  the  work,  but 
that  makes  it  attractive  to  the  men,  I  believe. 
They  are  a  very  cool  lot.  They  never  get 
rattled  or  frightened,  but  they  are  always  very 
careful.  I  have  slept  on  the  boats  many  times, 
and  never  thought  anything  of  it.  You  get 
used  to  handling  the  stuff,  and  treat  it  like  any 
other  kind  of  goods — potatoes  or  dry  goods — 
only  you  always  remember  that  it  is  liable  to 
do  considerable  action  if  you  aren't  careful." 
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The    Poetry    of    Israel    Zang'^will 


The  following  poems  are  taken  from  a  recent 
book*  containing  the  most  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
poetry.  The  verse  is  of  various  siops  and 
measure,  diverse  in  character  and  sentiment. 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  tried  his  hand  at  many  things, 
and  he  seems  to  be  successful  in  most.  He  may 
not  be  a  great  poet,  but  he  has  true  poetic  instincts. 

STREET  WANDERERS. 

Dear  child,  as  'mid  the  crowd  we  stand, 

Where  noisy  barrows  shine, 
I  love  to  feel  your  little  hand 

Slip  gently  into  mine. 

Then  of  a  sudden  to  recall. 

As  tho'  I  saw  a  star, 
What  is,  dear  child,  the  best  of  all. 

That  you  a  woman  are. 

NIGHT  MOODS. 

My  mind  is  as  a  sea  of  shudd'ring  pines 
At  thick  o'  night  when  all's  asleep  but  wind — 
Wind  blindly  groping  in  the  heavy  darkness — 
And  formless  shapes  crowd  round  their  mother 

Night, 
And  all  the  moonless,  starless  horror  seems 
Of  old  and  changeless,  hopeless,  everlasting. 

TERROR  IN  DARKNESS. 

I  feel  the  breath  of  midnight. 

As  of  some  uncouth  creature,  panting  quick 

At  tension  for  a  spring,  awaiting  which 

I  live  but  in  the  ptilses  of  my  heart. 

AT  DEAD  O'  NIGHT. 

And  I  looked  up  and  lo!  the  Night  was  dead. 

Its  myriad  eyes  closed, 

Its  breath  still. 

And  the  dull,  cloudy  shroud 

Hung  movelessly  around  it. 

I  was  alive,  but  the  Night  was  dead. 

I  could  not  die  with  the  tired  Night. 

BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Laughing,  the  blind  boys 
Run  round  their  college  lawn. 
Playing  such  games  of  buff 
Over  its  dappled  grass. 

See  the  blind  frolicsome 
Girls  in  blue  pinafores 
Turning  their  skipping-ropes. 

How  full  and  rich  a  world 
Theirs  to  inhabit  is — 
Sweet  scent  of  grass  and  bloom, 
Playmates*  glad  symphony. 
Cool  touch  of  western  w  nd, 
Sunshine's  divine  caress. 

How  should  they  know  or  feel 
They  are  in  darkness  ? 

♦Blind  Children.  A  Book  of  Poems  by  Israel  Zanf^will.  N. 
Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1.20  net.  Copyright  1903,  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 


But,  oh,  the  miracle! 
If  a  Redeemer  came, 
Laid  finger  on  their  eyes — 
One  touch,  and  what  a  world, 
New-bom  in  loveliness! 

Spaces  of  green  and  sky, 
Hulls  of  white  cloud  adrift, 
Ivy-^own  college  walls, 
Shinmg  loved  faces. 

What  a  dark  world — who  knows? — 

Ours  to  inhabit  is! 

One  touch,  and  what  a  strange 

Glory  mi^ht  burst  on  us, 

What  a  hid  universe! 

Do  we  sport  carelessly, 
Blindly  upon  the  verge 
Of  an  Apocalypse  ? 

VISION. 

The  barge  glided, 

Rusty-hulled,  yellow-sailed,  on  the  green  water. 
From  the  dim  lands  and  the  child's  dreams. 
Oh,  the  fresh  romance  and  air  of  morning. 
And  the  strange,  sweet  tears. 

FOREVER  YOUNG. 

Forever  young,  forever  young! 

Lo,  Death  hath  stolen  thee  from  Thine, 

And  Love  hath  stolen  thee  from  Death. 

Forever  thoughts  of  thee  have  clung 
Round  Nature, — woodland  air  thy  breath. 
Thy  voice  the  planetary  chime. 

Forever  loved,  seen  everywhere, 

In  flowers  thy  lips,  in  stars  thine  eyes. 

My  soul  grows  royal  by  such  grief. 

Forever  young  and  loved  and  fair. 

With  sunbeams,  brooks,  and  soft  blue  skies. 

With  bud  and  blossom,  bird  and  leaf. 

TO  A  PRETTY  GIRL. 

Silly  girl!     Yet  morning  lies 

In  the  candor  of  your  eyes, 

And  you  turn  your  creamy  neck, 

Which  the  stray  curl-shadows  fleck^ 

Far  more  wisely  than  you  guess. 

Spite  your  not  unconscious  dress. 

In  the  curving  of  your  lips 

Sages'  cunning  finds  eclipse, 

For  the  gleam  of  laughing  teeth 

Is  the  force  that  works  beneath, 

And  the  warmth  of  your  white  hand 

Needs  a  God  to  tmderstand. 

Yea,  the  stars  are  not  so  high 

As  your  body's  mystery, 

And  the  sea  is  not  so  deep 

As  the  soul  in  you  asleep. 
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THe     Kaiser's     SpeecKes 


The  German  Kaiser  is  a  very  erratic  indi- 
vidual, and  his  speeches,  pronounced  on  many 
and  varied  occasions,  characteristically  mirror 
this  erraticism.  Some  of  his  speeches  have 
been  decidedly  unhappy  in  their  result,  others 
have  been  marked  by  much  common  sense  and 
have  met  with  universal  approval.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand,  the  well-known  journalist  and 
student  of  German  political  conditions,  has 
recently  brought  out  an  interesting  book*  on  the 
Kaiser  and  his  speeches.  He  declares  that 
"  striking  a  general  balance,  after  carefully 
weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  I  hold  the  influence  of  the 
Kaiser's  speeches,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  good  one. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  convey  my  meaning  more 
clearly  to  say  that  the  good  effects  outweigh 
the  evil  ones.  The  Kaiser  fills,  no  doubt,  an 
exceptional  position  in  the  world's  eyes.  He 
is  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  His  double 
lineage — Hohenzollem  and  Guelph — accounts 
for  that.  His  complex  nature  is  nowhere 
mirrored  more  dazzlingly  and  yet  impartially 
than  in  his  very  speeches.  The  words  from 
his  own  mouth  conVict  and  then  again  acquit 
him.  As  the  most  picturesque  personage  on 
the  public  stage,  he  must  always  remain  inter- 
esting. As  a  forceful,  masterful  individuality, 
he  impresses  himself  on  the  general  imagina- 
tion. -But  a  good  deal  of  what  is  strange  in 
his  speeches  is  due  not  so  much  to  him  as  to 
the  anomalous  circumstances  surrounding  him 
as  a  ruler. 

**As  to  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  his  visits  at  the  outset  of  his  reign 
and  since,  to  Russia,  England,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere,  and  his  toasts  and  speeches, 
telegrams  and  letters,  give  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  sincere,  untiring,  and  successful 
in  these  labors." 

On  June  i8th,  at  the  preliminary  f^te  in 
Hamburg,  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  formal 
address  by  the  mayor: 

'  *  We  join  two  oceans.  Towards  the  sea  our 
thoughts  are  turning — the  sea,  symbol  of 
eternity.  Oceans  do  not  sever;  they  join. 
And  the  binding  oceans  are  in  turn  joined  by 
this  new  link,  for  the  good  and  the  peace  of 
nations.     The  iron-clad  power  now  assembled 

♦  The  Kaiser's  Speeches.  Translated  and  ed'ted  with  anno- 
tations by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros. 
$2.50  net.     Copyright  190J,  by  Harper  &  Bn>s, 


in  Kiel  harbor  is,  at  the  same  time,  meant  to 
be  a  symbol  of  peace,  of  the  cooperation  of  all 
civilized  nations  in  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  Europe's  mission  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

"And  having  cast  a  glance  at  the  eternal 
sea,  we  now  turn  and  look  upon  the  sea  of 
nations.  The  hearts  of  all  nations  turn  ques- 
tioningly  hitherward.  They  demand  and  de- 
sire peace.  In  times  of  peace  only  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  can  develop  and  expand, 
and  peace  we  will  and  must  maintain.  Ham- 
burg's commerce,  too,  may  it  blossom  and 
flourish!  It  will  ever  find  the  protection  of 
the  imperial  eagle,  no  matter  where  its  paths 
may  lead  across  the  world.     .     .     ." 

So  far  as  the  Kaiser's  official  acts  and  utter- 
ances go,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  has  striven  honestly,  ever  since  he  ascended 
the  throne,  to  effect  a  gradual  reconciliation 
with  France.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that " 
his  ways  and  methods  in  this,  theatrical  as 
some  of  them  may  strike  us,  have  in  the  main 
suited  their  purpose. 

The  Kaiser  has  ever  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  re-establishing  religious  harmony  in  his 
Empire.  He  has  ever  been  friendly  in  his 
relations  with  the  Vatican.  In  May,  1902,  the 
Kaiser  visited  Metz  and  he  delivered  a  speech 
there  in  reply  to  the  welcoming  words  of  the 
chief  mayor,  which  created  some  sensation, 
especially  in  Catholic  circles.  One  of  the  most 
vital  passages  was  the  following: 

"But  if  we  wish  to  fulfil  wholly  the  great 
tasks  come  to  us,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
primal  soil  on  which  this  empire  has  arisen  has 
its  root  in  the  simplicity,  the  God-fearing 
piety,  and  the  high  moral  conceptions  of  our 
ancestors.  God's  hand  lay  heavy  upon  our 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  arm  of  Providence  has  mightily 
wrought  the  iron  in  the  furnace  of  misery  until 
the  weapon  was  ready  for  use.  And,  there- 
fore, I  expect  from  you  all,  whether  clergy  or 
laymen,  to  preserve  religion  within  the  people. 
Jointly  we  must  toil  to  keep  intact  for  the 
Germanic  race  its  healthy  strength,  its  moral 
foundations.  And  that  may  only  be  done 
by  maintaining  religion,  a  remark  which  ap- 
plies to  both  forms  of  worship.  The  greater, 
therefore,  is  my  joy  in  communicating  news 
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to  the  g^entlemen  of  the  Church  I  see  here  pres- 
ent, news  which  I  am  i)roud  to  be  able  to  tell 
you.  Right  here,  gentlemen,  stands  General 
von  Loe,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  king.  I 
sent  him  to  Rome,  to  bear  my  gifts  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  Holy  F'ather,  and  when  he, 
in  confidential  conversation,  gave  information 
to  the  Pontiff  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  our 
German  lands,  the  Holy  Father  answered  him, 
saying  he  was  glad  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  always  thought  highly  of  the  piety  of 
the  Germans,  especially  of  the  German  army. 
And,  he  added,  he  could  say  more  than  that, 
and  he  commissioned  him  to  tell  me  that  the 
one  land  in  Europe  where  order  and  disci- 
pline ruled,  where  respect  for  the  authorities, 
devotion  to  the  Church,  prevailed,  and  where 
every  Catholic  was  free  to  live  according  to 
the  tenets  of  his  faith,  was  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  for  that  he  had  to  thank  the  German 
Emperor. 

"That,  gentlemen,  gives  me  the  right  to  say 
that  our  two  faiths,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
must  keep  the  one  common  aim  in  view:  to 
fortify  and  foster  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
veneration  for  religion.  .  .  .  Whosoever  does 
not  put  his  life  on  the  broad  rock  of  religion 
is  lost.     .     .     ." 

The  Kaiser  has  always  been  interested  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  ideas,  which 
he  incorporated  in  a  communication  to  the  late 
General  Runyon,  American  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  during  the  last  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, are  fraught  with  much  truthful  insight  in 
our  affairs: 

**Such  a  pushing  people  as  the  Americans 
will,  sooner  or  later,  clash  with  others,  but 
let  us  hope  never  with  Germany." 

**  America  is  a  country  of  contrasts — ^piercing 
lights  and  deep  shadows." 

**  I  know  there  are  many  things  my  Germans 
might  learn  from  the  American  people;  above 
all,  their  optimism,  their  almost  naive  enthu- 
siasm and  unquenchable  energy." 

**Your  whole  country  is  an  experiment — an 
intensely  interesting  one,  I  admit,  but  still  an 
experiment.  Whether  it  will  stand  the  storms 
of  time  as  the  older  monarchies  of  Europe 
have  done,  remains  still  to  be  seen." 

"One  of  the  doubtful  features  of  American 
life  is  its  lack  of  national  cohesion  and  homo- 
geneity. You're  a  conglomerate,  a  bubbling 
caldron." 

"Such  seething  party  politics  as  yours  are 
not  conducive  to  a  calm,  well-balanced  public 
opinion." 


The  Kaiser's  interest  in  art  and  especially 
the  theater  is  well  known.  He  has  guided 
both  in  the  path  they  should  go  to  be  in 
consonance  with  his  own  convictions.  Speak' 
ing  of  the  stage  to  Mademoiselle  Marguerite 
Durand,  editor  of  Im  Fronde,  he  said  in 
part: 

"Not  only  an  important  factor  in  instruct- 
ing the  masses,  in  propagating  sotmd  ethics, 
must  the  stage  be,  but  also  the  embodiment 
of  elegance  and  beauty  and  the  realization  of 
the  artist's  dream.  We  must  not  leave  the 
performance  depressed  by  the  memory  of  sad- 
dening or  demoralizing  pictures  of  bitter  dis- 
appointments, but  invigorated  afresh  to  do 
battle  for  our  ideals,  and  feeling  happier  than 
before.  .  .  .  Life  is  sad  enough,. and  part 
of  its  daily  doings  is  to  put  before  our  eyes  the 
most  dispiriting  reality.  Those  modem  authors 
who  take  pains  to  make  us  see  on  the  stage 
such  disillusioning  pictures  have  unhealthy 
ideals,  and  perform  a  work  which  does  more 
evil  than  good." 

The  Kaiser  is  also  a  pulpit  orator.  His 
sermons  are  usually  delivered  off-hand.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  pulpit  he  shows  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  sensational  preachers  in  this 
country.  His  sermons  and  prayers  are  usually 
to  the  God  of  war,  who  should  ever  bring  vic- 
tory to  the  German  army.  The  following 
prayer  was  delivered  on  board  the  Hohenzol- 
lem,  his  own  yacht: 

"Prayer.  Almighty  God,  dear  heavenly 
Father!  Thou  Lord  of  hosts  and  Leader  of 
battles!  we  lift  up  our  hands  to  Thee  in  prayer. 
To  Thee  and  Thy  compassionate  heart  we  com- 
mit those  thousands  of  brothers-in-arms,  far 
away  from  here,  whom  Thou  hast  called  into 
battle.  Extend,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  all- 
powerful  protection  to  the  breasts  of  our  sons, 
shielding  them.  Lead  Thou  our  men  to  glori- 
ous victory!  To  Thy  heart  we  commit  our  sick 
and  wounded.  Be  their  consolation  and  their 
strength,  and  heal  Thou  the  wounds  which 
they  have  received  for  king  and  fatherland. 
To  Thy  loving  compassion  and  mercy  we  com- 
mit all  those  who  are  destined  to  die  on  distant 
battlefields.  Be  with  them  in  their  last  fight 
and  give  them  peace  everlasting!  To  Thee  we 
commit  our  nation.  Preserve,  sanctify,  aug- 
ment the  enthusiasm  which  glows  in  us  all. 
Lord,  our  God!  We  trust  in  Thee!  Lead  us 
in  battle.  We  praise  Thee,  because  Thou 
aidest  us,  and  our  flag  is  hoisted  in  Thy  name. 
Lord,  we  will  not  cease  to  importune  Thee  un- 
less Thou  blessest  us  first.     Amen." 
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THe     Jaquet-Droz     Androids 


Few  persons  in  the  mechanical  world  have 
not  heard  of  the  automatons  of  the  famous 
Neuch^tel  mechanician  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Most  people  would  not  know  where  to 
find  automatons  of  Jaquet-Droz.  They  are 
said  to  be  in  Russia,  in  England,  and  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  world.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  masterpieces  are  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Henri  Martin,  of  Dresden, 
where  they  are  the  admiration  of  all  those  who 
happen  to  visit  Dresden  and  are  able  to  ex- 
amine them.  According  to  the  information 
kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Martin,  the  automa- 
tons are  in  good  condition  and  work  as  well  as 
at  the  time  when  Jaquet-Droz  exhibited  them 
to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, though  now  they  must  be  put  in  opera- 
tion by  hand. 

Pierre  Jaquet-Droz,  bom  at  La  Chaux- 
de-Fonds  in  172 1,  manifested  a  special  aptitude 
for  study  at  an  early  age.  His  parents  sent 
him  to  the  University  to  study  theology. 
When  he  had  passed  his  examination  as  a 
divinity  student  he  visited  his  home,  and 
seeing  his  sister  engaged  in  some  watch -work, 
he  assisted  her  in  her  task.  Possessed  of  re- 
markable skill,  he  succeeded  to  a  marvelous 
degree  and  finally  gave  up  the  ministry.  En- 
couraged by  the  first  results  of  his  exertions, 
he  abandoned  the  usual  processes  in  order  to 
carry  out  hh  own  ideas.  He  added  to  ordinary 
clocks  the  attraction  of  chimes  and  musical 
performances  and  sometimes  of  an  artificial 
canary  that  came  from  its  cage  and  sang,  with 
such  natural  movements  of  the  head  and  wings, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  was  not  alive. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  artistic 
horology  and  the  production  of  automatons. 

One  of  his  clocks  went  for  a  very  long  time 
without  being  rewound.  This  kind  of  per- 
petual movement  was  produced  by  different 
metals  expanding  and  contracting  at  the  same 
temperature.  Another  clock,  without  being 
touched,  answered  the  question,  "What  time 
is  it?"  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  breath 
of  the  questioner  was  sufficient,  by  a  delicate 

.  *  This  account  of  the  famous  Jaquet-Droz  automatons  taken 
ifom  a  French  source  was  printed  in  the  Scientific  American. 
The  latter  publication  adds  m  a  footnote:  '*Ti\e  present  article 
»s  mtended  to  set  forth  some  of  the  feats  performed  by  these 
mechanical  marvels.  We  cannot  vouch  for  all  the  wonderful 
things  fabled  to  have  been  done  by  the  Jaquet-Droz,  but  we  give 
the  account  for  what  it  is  worth." 


combination,  to  put  the  mechanism  in  move- 
ment. Still  another  exhibited  the  hours,  the 
minutes,  and  the  seconds,  the  center  of  the 
dial  indicating  the  course  of  the  sun  through 
the  zodiac,  the  four  seasons,  and  the  different , 
phases  of  the  moon  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
evolution.  The  dial  was  lighted  at  the  time 
of  the  full  moon,  and  the  stars  appeared  and 
disappeared  at  the  required  intervals.  This 
artificial  firmament  was  covered  with  cloyds 
if  the  weather  was  unpleasant,  or  lighted  if  it 
was  clear.  As  soon  as  the  hour  was  struck,  a 
chime  was  heard.  It  played  nine  different 
melodies,  to  which  an  echo  responded.  A  lady 
seated  in  a  balcony,  holding  a  book  in  her  hand, 
accompanied  the  music  with  gesture  and  look, 
from  time  to  time  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
bowed  to  those  who  opened  the  glass  door  of 
the  clock.  When  the  chiming  was  ended  a 
canary,  standing  on  the  hand  of  a  child,  whose 
gestures  expressed  admiration,  sang  eight  dif- 
ferent airs.  A  shepherd  came  in  his  turn  and 
played  on  the  flute,  and  two  children  danced 
around.  Suddenly  one  of  the  children  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  in  order  to  make  the  other 
lose  his  balance,  and  then  turned  toward  the 
spectators,  pointing  at  his  companion  with  his 
finger.  Near  the  shepherd  a  lamb  bleated 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  dog  approached  his 
master  to  caress  him  and  to  watch  over  a 
basket  of  apples.  If  anyone  touched  the 
fruit,  he  would  bark  until  it  was  put  back  in 
its  place. 

He  presented  one  of  his  clocks  to  King 
Ferdinand  VI,  who  was  so  delighted  that  he 
refunded  the  expenses  of  the  journey  and  paid 
in  addition  500  louis  d'or.  The  King  assem- 
bled his  courtiers  in  order  to  show  them  his 
acquisition.  Among  the  automatons  was  a 
clock  with  a  shepherd  playing  on  his  flute,  and 
a  dog  guarding  a  basket  of  fruit.  "The  dog," 
said  Jaquet-Droz,  "is  as  faithful  as  he  is  well- 
behaved.  I-^t  your  Majesty  put  him  to  the 
proof  by  touching  one  of  the  fruits  in  the 
basket."  The  King  endeavored  to  take  an 
apple,  but  the  dog  immediately  threw  himself 
on  his  hand,  barking  so  naturally  that  a  hound 
present  in  the  room  responded  with  all  his 
strength.  The  courtiers  thought  that  sorcery 
was  at  work,  and  fled  precipitately,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  King  and  the  Minister  of 


/is  ne  aia  not  answer,  jaquet-uroz  reraaricea 
smilingly  that  he  probably  did  not  understand 
Spanish,  and  begged  his  Excellency  to  address 
him  in  French.  The  question  was  repeated  in 
that  language,  and  the  shepherd  replied  imme- 
diately. The  Minister  was  frightened,  and  he, 
tc>o,  hurried  away.  In  consequence  of  this 
sraiue,  the  Neuchrltcl  artist,  fcarinj^  that  he 
might  be  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  and 
burned  as  a  sorcerer,  bej^^gcd  the  King  to  invite 
ihc  Grand  Inquisitor  to  be  present.  Jaquet- 
Droz  took  the  clock  apart  in  his  presence,  piece 
by  piece,  showing  him  all  the  springs  and  ex* 
|)Iaining  to  him  the  action  of  the  train.  Prob- 
ably the  Inquisitor  understood  little  or  nothing 
of  the  matter;  nevertheless,  he  announced  the 
fact  publicly  that  he  discovered  no  magic*  and 
that  the  mechanism  was  moved  entirely  by 
natural  means, 

Henri  Louis,  the  son  of  Pierre  Jaquet*Droz, 
was  born  in  La  Chaux-dc-Fonds  in  1752.  The 
father  began  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
afterward  sent  him  to  Nancy  to  complete  his 
philosophical,  mathematical,  musjcal,  and 
drawing  studies.  He  interested  the  Abb6  de 
Servan.  the  celebrated  geometrician  and  mathe- 
matician, whose  friendship  was  continued 
through  life.  On  his  return  to  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  Henri  Louis  participated  in  his  father's 
work  and  soon  surpassed  him.  Their  produc- 
tions succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  artists  extended  so  far 
that  the  Farmer-General,  La  Rcyni^Te,  who 
had  a  maimed  son,  ordered  artificial  hands  for 
him.  The  mechanism  was  so  perfect  that  the 
son  could  execute  almost  any  kind  of  move- 
ments for  which  he  had  been  incapacitated 
before.  Filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
this  work,  the  celebrated  Vaucanson,  the  first 
mechanician  of  France,  exclaimed:  "Young 
man,  you  commenced  where  T  should  be  satis- 
fied to  finish!*'  This  was  not  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  two  artists  made  arms  and  limbs 
for  those  deprived  of  them. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  marvels  pro- 
duced by  the  father  and  son,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  their  friend  and  compatriot.  Leschot. 
we  will  describe  the  principal  pieces.  Three 
automatons,  whose  perfection  exceeded  every- 
thing which  had  ever  been  known  in  this  class 
of  work,  are  the  Young  Musician,  the  Draughts- 
man and  the  Writer- 

A  young  woman,  seated  at  the  harpsichord, 
executed  several  pieces  of  music  with  dexterity, 
without  any  person  touching  the  instrument. 


rectiy  ana  tnen  snaamg  tnem.  rrom  time  to 
time  he  raised  his  hand  to  examine  his  work 
the  better,  corrected  some  defect,  and  blew  the 
dust  from  the  paper.  Henri  Louis,  having 
gone  to  Versailles,  exhibited  his  automatoni; 
to  the  King.  The  Draughtsman,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  whole  court,  sketched  the  portrait 
of  the  French  king  with  a  laurel  wreath  on  his 
head. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  their  fame  increased. 
Jaquet-Droz  went  over  to  England,  he  placed 
the  Drau.tjhtsman  before  the  King,  and  soon th£ 
hands  of  the  automaton  were  actively  at  work, 
but  the  surprise  of  those  present  was  bcmnd- 
less  when  they  beheld,  not  the  image  of  the 
King  of  France,  which  they  had  expected,  but 
that  of  the  English  monarch. 

Jaquet-Droz,  a  skilful  draughtsman  himself, 
might,  by  means  of  certain  changes  introduced 
in  the  mechanism,  have  produced  this  diversity 
of  feature.  Of  course  the  jjort raits  were  m^l 
finished  productions,  but  presented  a  general 
resemblance.  We  must  do  homage  to  the 
genius  of  the  man  who,  by  subtle  and  remark* 
able  combinations,  was  able  to  produce  an  in- 
strument so  perfect  and,  until  then,  completely 
unknown. 

The  Draughtsman  of  Jaquet-Droz  was  not, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works 
created  by  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  this 
artist.  Let  one  judge  from  the  Writer,  sealed 
before  an  isolated  desk,  without  contact  with 
any  person.  He  would  dip  his  pen  in  the  ink- 
stand and  write,  without  dictation,  slowly  it  is 
true,  but  distinctly  and  correctly.  Each  ^x>rd 
occupied  a  suitable  place  at  the  desired  dis- 
tance from  the  preceding;  when  a  line  was 
finished,  he  commenced  a  new  one,  leaving  be- 
tween them  the  necessary  space.  The  movr- 
ments  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  arms  and  hands 
were  admirably  imitated.  The  Writer  might 
even  be  interrupted.  He  stopped  in  the  rniddle 
of  a  word,  if  asked,  and  wrote  another. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  automaton 
wrote  can  be  comprehended  when  the  letters 
of  the  words  required  are  far  from  each  other 
in  the  alphabet ;  as  in  the  word  vocaL  where  it 
was  necessar\^  that  each  letter  should  cau^ 
nearly  a  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  be- 
fore the  following  one  could  be  traced.  If,  ^n 
the  contrary,  the  letters  were  near  each  other, 
as  in  the  word  abces  the  image  would  wrilf 
much  more  rapidly. 

What  accuracy  of  calculation!  What  aston- 
ishing  complication   of  springs,   wheels,  and 
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sary  to  raise  the  hook  and  stop  the  letter  disk, 
without  touching  the  mechanism.  The  means 
used  by  Jaquet-Droz  for  securing  this  result 
have  remained  unknown.  The  courtiers,  sci- 
entists, and  the  most  skilful  mechanicians  have 
vainly  sought  to  penetrate  the  mystery.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Writer  performed  only 
in  the  presence  of  Jaquet-Droz,  which  involves 
the  idea  of  some  action  exercised  by  this  artist. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  made  use  of  a 
magnet  concealed  in  his  shoes  or  clothing. 
This  idea  was  suggested  by  his  habit  of  walking 
back  and  forth,  and  turning  sometimes  to  one 
side  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  while  the 
automaton  was  writing,  thus  perhaps  being 
able  to  attract  the  hook  toward  the  wheel  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnet  and  cause  it  to  return  by 
the  same  force.  The  lords  of  the  court  en- 
deavored, by  means  of  other  magnets  of  great 
power  concealed  in  their  clothing,  to  disturb 
the  working  of  the  apparatus  by  their  attitudes 
and  movements,  but  in  vain.  The  automaton 
wrote  with  the  same  accuracy.  The  Writer  is 
still  in  existence.     It  continues  to  write,  pro- 


with  him. 

The  three  masterpieces  of  Jaquet-Droz — 
the  Musician,  the  Draughtsman,  and  the 
Writer — achieved  immense  success  throughout 
Europe.  A  long  time  afterward,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  the  one  who  had  caused 
them  to  move,  they  were  admired  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1825,  and  later  at  Neuch^tel. 
Because  of  the  great  reputation  of  these  works, 
other  creations  of  the  same  artists,  as  ingenious, 
but  less  demonstrative  in  appearance,  have  re- 
mained almost  unknown. 

Among  those  ignored  by  the  public,  we  may 
cite  a  large  clock  representing  a  rustic  scene. 
A  peasant  and  his  donkey  have  been  to  market, 
and  are  returning  home  with  a  load  of  flour. 
A  cow  is  grazing  in  the  meadow,  with  her  calf 
gamboling  around  her.  The  goats  are  climbing 
the  rocks,  a  shepherd  and  shepherdesses  form 
a  group  at  the  entrance  of  a  grotto.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  garden,  with  an  aviary  of  birds. 
The  flocks  are  bleating,  the  birds  chirping,  the 
shepherd  playing  on  a  flute,  and  the  shep- 
herdesses dancing. 


Matters     Musical     and     Dramatic 


THE   KATtDNAL  THEATER 

The  "  National  Theater"  idea  still  perseveres 
with  a  tenacity  which  should  betoken,  at  the 
least,  sincerity.  The  question  is  enlivened  each 
day  by  notices  of  meetings  and  resolutions  on 
one  side  and  by  ridicule  and  censure  on  the 
other.  What  the  result  will  be^  it  is  hazardous 
to  say»  but  success  seems  probable.  Mean- 
while some  rather  interesting  remarks  from 
persons  high  in  their  professions  have  been 
evoked.  Mr,  Joseph  Jeflferson,  the  veteran 
actor*  and  surely  a  man  of  experience,  has 
spoken  doubtingly  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Clyde 
Fitch,  that  prolific  dramatist,  who  threatens 
to  out-Scribe  Scribe,  in  an  address  before  a 
private  club  of  Boston  gave  his  opinion  in 
no  uncertain  terms: 

T  am  not  in  fa%^or  of  it.  Right  from  the  start 
we  are  met  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The 
qtiestion  at  once  arises.  Who  shall  run  it  ?  Shall  it 
be  the  millionaires  who  endow  it?  They  cannot, 
and  would  nol^thank  heaven!  If  it  is  to  be  run 
by  a  special  board  or  committee,  of  whom  is  it  to 
consist — sectors  or  managers,  or  dramatic  critics, 
or  college  p  rof  essors  ?     Do  you  sec  what  I  m  ean  ?  1 1  i  s 


impossible  to  find  any  class  of  men  capable  of 
choosing  a  standard  which  shall  satisfy  more  than 
a  small  coterie.  There  is  no  standard  at  present 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  large  general 
public. 

The  people  now  clamoring  loudest  for  the  en* 
dowcd  theater  are  the  magazine  writers  and  the 
playwrights  who  have  failed,  and  one  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  their  advice 
or  their  competence  to  direct  such  a  movement. 

In  time  it  will  come,  but  that  time  is  not  yet. 
We  must  pass  through  this  present  formative 
transitional  stage  of  open  competition.  Pubhc 
taste  is  still  unformed,  and  will  remain  so  until  we 
develop  a  larger  class  who  have  the  leisure  and 
inclination  to  cultivate  higher  artistic  tastes. 

The  present  ad%^ocates,  I  believe,  by  conftising^ 
the  public  mind  regarding  the  so-called  higher 
drama,  injure  the  cause  they  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote. Whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  public  a  taste  of  the  'higher  drama*'  they 
say,  'Lo,  kn  us  produce  Ghosts!"  They  make 
the  error  of  holding  up  Ibsen  as  the  type  of  all 
hterary  drama,  and  very  naturally  the  American 
pubhc  says,  'We!l,  if  this  is  your  higher  drama, 
give  us  king  Dodo.**  The  truth  is,  the  higher 
drama  is  not  confined  to  any  one  subject  or  method 
of  treatment,  but  may  be  sparkling  comedy  as 
well  as  morbid  tragedy;  and  the  higher  it  ranks  as 
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a  drama,  the  more  successful  it  will  be  as  an  enter- 
tainment pure  and  simple.  At  present  the  public 
is  led  to  believe  that^  to  get  enioyment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  so-called  higher  drama.  All  this 
must  be  changed,  and  time  only  can  do  it. 

This  opinion  is,  of  course,  a  personal  one,  and 
is  necessarily  as  gfreat  a  sidelight  upon  Mr. 
Fitch  as  upon  the  subject  discussed.  Mr. 
Fitch  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  statement 
regarding  the  difficulties  besetting  the  procur- 
ing of  managers,  etc.  More,  too,  might  be  said 
concerning  the  inevitable  confusion  that  will 
arise  in  selecting  plays.  But,  after  all,  these 
things,  troublesome  and  hindering  though  they 
be,  are  really  of  but  ephemeral  difficulties  and 
will  straighten  themselves  out.  The  Commedie 
Fran^ais  is  the  great  answer  to  all  opposition 
that  a  national  theater  can  not  be  established 
and  successfully  maintained. 

Ml.  FITGNt  FUNS  AT  liSEN 

Mr.  Fitch's  gibe  at  Ibsen  is  not  unusual. 
Remarks  of  this  character  used  to  be  much 
more  frequent  than  they  now  are.  Of  course 
the  comic  opera  has  its  place.  And  equally 
of  coiirse.  people  may  prefer  it  for  steady  diet 
to  the  intense,  deep  dramatic  study.  But  is 
not  this  rather  a  connotation  upon  the  people 
than  upon  the  lasting  merit  of  the  respective 
compositions?  Mr.  Fitch  is  correct,  too,  in 
saying  that  "the  higher  drama  .  .  .  maybe 
sparkling  comedy  as  well  as  morbid  tragedy." 
Moli^re  ranks  high  up  with  the  great  mas- 
ters. But  the  fundamental  basis  of  both 
comedy  and  tragedy  is  the  same.  That  basis  is 
truth.  And  it  is  for  truth  that  Ibsen  stands. 
Later  in  his  address,  Mr.  Fitch  gave  the  Nor- 
wegian an  enforced  tribute: 

There  is  not  a  living  playwright  who  is  not  influ- 
enced by  Ibsen's  art.  ne  is  the  master  technician 
of  the  century.  His  genius  has  revealed  possibili- 
ties hitherto  unsuspected  in  terse  prose  dialogue, 
and  he  has  permanently  lifted  the  drama  to  a 
higher  level.  On  its  technical  side  he  has  practi- 
cally revolutionized  the  drama. 

tHE  PUIPOtE  OF  liSEN 

The  last  sentence  is  noticeable.  Ibsen  has 
indeed  revolutionized  the  drama  on  its  tech- 
nical side  and  he  has  done  almost  as  much  on 
its  ethical  side.  He  was  almost  the  first  to 
break  away  from  the  sentimental  maudlin 
melodrama  and  give  what  has  since  been  called 
the  problem  play.  The  Doll's  House  and  John 
Gabriel  Borkman  are  examples  of  how  high  he 
has  lifted  themes  which  had  before  his  time 
been  treated  as  melodramatic.  He  has  sub- 
stituted truth  for  weak-tea  sentiment.  He 
has  written  plays  of  consistent  character, 
charged  with  intensely  human  emotions.     He 


has  created  real  men  and  women.  Nor  ts  all 
his  work  **  morbid"  and  **  sordid" — those 
vague  words  of  flexible  meaning,  Even  when 
most  realistic,  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  ideal- 
ism. Above  all,  he  is  always  a  poet.  If  people 
instead  of  eternally  harping  on  Ghosts  or  The 
Doll's  House,  woidd  read  other  of  his  plan's, 
such  as  Brand,  with  its  wonder  and  magic 
beauty;  Peer  Gynt,  with  its  humor  and  satire: 
Pillars  of  Society,  with  its  compelling  pathos  and 
exquisite  contrasts;  An  Enemy  of  the  People, 
with  its  intensity  of  purpose;  Little  Eyolf,  with 
its  witchery — any  or  all  of  these,  they  would 
come  to  know  something  of  the  message  of  the 
Norwegian — the  message  which  means  the 
moral  triumph  of  the  individual. 
SOME  CONOIATUUTIOIIS 
The  place  which  Ibsen  holds  was  recently 
rather  prettily  shown  in  the  telegrams  which  he 
received  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  few  of 
these  were  given  in  the  New  York  Times: 

My  hearty  thanks  for  your  problems,  which  I 
have  faithfully  sought  to  portray,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in   solving.  M.    MAETERLINCK. 

You  ascend;   I  descend.  MAXIM  GORKI. 

The  following  message  is  signed  "A  Voice  from 
the  Grave": 

Light  in  the  land 
Your  heart's  desire. 

Among  the  messages  published  by  the  Norwegian 
journal,  the  following  will  impress  most  Americans 
as  being  post-mortem: 

How  many  thousand  dollars  do  you  want  per 
evening?  BARNUM. 

George  Brandes,  whose  work  Main  Currents  in 
Modem  Literature  and  Art  has  earned  him  fame, 
couched  his  message  in  interrogatory  form : 

I  wonder  who  will  honor  me  when  I  am  seventy- 
five?  GEORGE  BRANDES. 

In  the  telegram  sent  by  Gunnar  Heiberg,  an 
author  of  national  reputation,  there  is  a  fling  at 
Bj6mstjeme  BjOmson.  This  message  came  from 
him: 

I  honor  you  because  your  name  is  not  Bjdmson. 
GUNNAR  HEIBERG. 

Bj6mson  sent  this: 

My  Brother:  When  I  say  "my  brother"  I  raise 
you  to  the  highest  level  I  can  imagine. 

BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 

Alexander  Kielland,  who,  after  having  gained  a 
reputation  in  his  own  country  which  placed  him 
next  to  Ibsen  and  BjOmson  in  the  rank  of  Nor- 
wegian writers,  but  ceased  writing  after  having 
been  appointed  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bergen,  sent 
this  telegram: 

Congratulations  and  thanks  because  you  did 
not  become  a  bureaucrat. 

ALEXANDER  KIELLAND. 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

Most  interesting  of  these  messages  is  the  one 
sent  by  Maeterlinck.  He  has  entered  the  same 
field  with  Ibsen,  but  from  an  entirely  different 


people  are  always  living  and  human ;  Maeter- 
linck's are,  for  the  most  part,  puppets  upon 
which  to  hang  an  emotion.  The  one  man  is  a 
realist  with  the  possibilities  of  the  poet;  the 
other  is  a  poet  with  only  the  possibilities  of  the 
realist.  It  is  good  to  see,  however,  that 
Maeterlinck,  in  each  new  play,  is  drawing 
nearer  to  life.  Next  year  we  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  him.  We  are  promised  two  pro- 
ductions of  Monna  Vanna,  the  play  censored  in 
London,  one  by  Duse  and  the  other  by  Madame 
Maeterlinck.  The  latter  actress  will  also  pro- 
duce several  other  of  her  husband's  plays. 
Here  will  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  who 
would  study  the  drama — and  the  audience. 

A  SHAKESPEAREAN  REVIVAL 

The  marked  revival  of  Shakespeare  this  year 
has  been  most  striking.  The  promise  for  next 
bids  fair  to  be  greater.  We  have  had  Julius 
Capsar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet  twice.  As 
You  Like  It,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  we 
are  promised  Oth^o,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night, 
and  other  of  the  plays.  What  the  revival  means 
each  must  decide  for  himself,  but  certain  con- 
clusions seem  inevitable.  First,  that  the  drama  is 
in  a  period  of  transition,  andgood  drawing  plays 
are  hard  to  obtain .  Second ,  th  at  the  demand  for 
lavish  productions  combined  with  good  drama 
being  unmet  has  turned  managers  back  toward 
Shakespeare,  who  offers  just  these  qualities. 
Third,  that  the  cry  for  a  national  theater  has 
evidently  set  people  thinking.  Fourth,  that 
the  society  play  and  the  romantic  play  are 
about  played  out.  And  fifth,  that  the  pro- 
miscuous book  dramatization  has  ceased  to 
interest  as  it  once  did. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  POETIC  DRAMA 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  the  poetic  drama  has  returned  again. 
Certain  successes  of  Rostand  and  Phillips  give 
a  credence  to  such  a  statement.  Mrs.  Fiske 
produced  a  poetic  play,  Mary  of  Magdala,  this 
year  with  success.  Finally,  a  poetic  comedy 
by  Percy  Mackaye,  entitled  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims,  is  promised  for  next  year.  The  latter 
play  centers  about  Chaucer  and  his  pilgrims — 
a  pretty  comedy  told  with  originality  and  color 
and  skill.  So  much  the  poetic  drama  offers. 
But  it  is  not  likely  a  revival.  It  requires  an 
age  like  the  Elizabethan — a  lyrical  age  to  pro- 
duce poetic  plays.  We  have  not  yet  attained 
that  buoyancy  and  richness,  and  life  has  grown 
too  complex.     Moreover,  the  eternal  demand 


IRVING  AS  DANTE 

The  great  dramatic  event  of  this  spring  has 
been  the  recent  production  in  London  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving  of  Sardou's  latest  play,  Dante. 
The  drama  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
which  must,  however,  be  construed  as  a  per- 
sonal compliment  to  the  English  actor.  The 
play  itself  seems  to  be  a  rather  lofty  melodrama, 
permitting  of  large  scenic  effects  and  lavish 
production.  It  aims  little  at  accuracy  or 
truth  or  history.  When  it  is  said  that  one 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Inferno,  it  will  be  seen  how 
fanciful  the  treatment  has  been.  Still,  Sardou 
knows  his  business  and  Sir  Henry  his  audience. 
It  will  be  a  great  wonder  if  the  play  prove  not  a 
great  success. 

TWO  DEATHS 

The  sad  death  of  Stuart  Robson  robs  the 
American  stage  of  one  of  its  most  appealing 
actors.  Whoever  has  seen  Mr.  Robson  in  The 
Henrietta  or  the  Comedy  of  Errors  or  Oliver 
Goldsmith  or  other  of  his  plays  will  feel  a 
personal  loss  in  his  demise. 

Over  in  England,  the  death  of  Luigi  Arditi 
meant  the  loss  of  a  composer  and  conductor 
known  the  world  around.  It  was  while  con- 
ducting for  Patti  that  Arditi  reached  his  great- 
est fame.  He  wrote  an  opera  for  her,  which 
she  performed,  and  several  songs,  one  a  waltz, 
II  Baeio,  which  is  probably  his  best-known 
composition. 

MUSICAL  COMEDIES  AND  OTHER  COMEDIES 

This  is  the  tag  end  of  the  season.  Only  light 
comedies  and  the  most  tenuous  of  comic  operas 
are  left.  They  are  the  forerunners  of  the 
summer  and  point  with  no  uncertain  finger 
toward  the  roof  garden.  They  are  harmless 
enough  and  diverting  enough.  The  comic 
operas  are  all  "jingly**  and  "whistly."  They 
have  a  lavishness  of  costume  and  scenery. 
Some,  such  as  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  written  by 
Mr.  Ade,  are  blest  with  a  rather  good  book. 
Others  such  as  Mr.  Bluebeard  have  lavish  scen- 
ery. None  seem  very  much  troubled  about  plot. 
But  they  all  "go,"  and  that  is  their  main  pur- 
pose. Since  Opera  Comique  is  dead  we  may 
as  well  get  as  much  as  we  can  out  of  the  modern 
vaudeville  version  of  it.  Taking  such  a  phil- 
osophic view  of  the  question,  there  is  enjoy- 
ment in  any  of  those  now  on  the  stage:  The 
Wizard  of  Oz,  The  Prince  of  Pilsen,  The  Run- 
aways, Nancy  Brown. 
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r^^fjt^m  their  dfxirwavs  at  twilight 
^        Home-Doming  Hylas. 

Thenceforth  another  must  labor 
To  the  timed  thud  of  his  rowlock, 
\nd  oniv  legends  koop  tally 
Of  the  lost  Hylas. 

Wt  even  now,  when  the  springtime 
Verdures  thp  valley^  and  rain -winds 
Voyaije  for  lands  undiscovered, 
As  once  did  H ylas, 

With  a  j^eat  star  on  the  hill-crest 
\n  purple  evening,  a  flute-note 
Pierces  the  dusk,  and  a  voice  calls^ 
^'Hylas,  Hylai^r^ 

WHEN  inr  SHIP  00ME1  IH. ALICE  BOOflAEM  TOWH  AND  OOUNTRV 

My  Utile  ship  she  sailed  away, 
All  on  a  lovely  summer  day, 

Upon  a  sapphire  sea. 
HhE  little  waves,  so  crisp  and  green, 
r  ar  o'er  the  ocean  you  have  been ; 

This  service  do  for  me. 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  have  you  seen 
Th;it  fragile  bark  of  silver  sheen 

Tossing  upon  the  sea? 
If  under  Heaven's  purple  dome, 
hvvr  you  see  my  vessel  roam, 

Turn  her  at  once  to  me. 
i^^e  that  my  ship  comes  home. 


My  little  ship  she  sailed  away. 
All  on  a  lovely  summer  day, 

Upon  a  sapphire  sea. 
Oh!  little  waves,  with  creamy  crest. 
Hasten,  I  pray  you,  east  and  west, 

Hast<  n  my  ship  to  me. 
Until  the  object  of  your  quest 
Has  with  }ier  prow  the  home-sands  pressc^-ti^ 

Come  not  again  to  me. 
Thrrmgh  'w  inds'  wild  songs  and  ocean  *j>  din, 
Haste,  little  waves ^  reward  to  win. 

What  will  your  guerdon  be? 
Wait — till  my  ship  comes  in. 


THE  OLD  SKEPTIC 


ALFRED  NOrES 


LONDflM  tnnini 


1  am  wearv  of  disbelieving:  why  should  I  tvi'IjikI 
Tjxy  love 
To  pleasure  a  sophist's  pride  in  a  graven  iicm^ 
of  truth? 
I  will  go  back  to  my  home,  with  the  clouds  and  the 
stars  above, 
And  the  heaven  1  used  to  know%  and  the  God  cif 
my  buried  youth, 

I  will  go  back  to  the  home  where  of  old  in  my  teytsh 
pride 
1  pierced  my  father *s  ht^art  with  a  munnur  of 
unbelief; 
He  only  looked  in  my  face  as  I  spoke,  but  his  mute 
eyes  cried 
Night  after  night  in  my  dreams;  and  he  died  in 
grief,  in  grief. 

Oh,  yeB\  I  have  read  the  books,  the  books  that  wc 
write  ourselves, 
Extolling  our  love  of  an  abstract  truth  and  tmr 
pride  of  debate: 
I  will  go  back  to  the  love  of  the  cotter  who  sin^ 
as  he  delves. 
To  that  childish  infinite  love  and  the  God  aboTT 
fact  and  date. 


To  that  i/rnorant  infinite  God  who  eolors  the  mean- 
ingless flowers. 
To  that   lawless   infinite  Poet  who  tiiAtdies  the 
law  with  the  crime; 
To  the  Weaver  who  covers  the  world  with  a  garment 
of  wonderful  hours, 
And  holds  in  His  hand  like  threads  the  anhnomks 
of  time. 


Is  the  faith  of  the  cotter  so  simple  and  narrow  as 
this?     Ah,  well, 
It  is  hardly  so  narrow  as  yours,  who  dmb  *nd 
plaster  with  dyes 
The  shming  mirrors  of  heaven,  the  shadowy  tnirnjr& 
of  hell, 
And  blot  out  the  dark,  deep  vision,  if  it  seeia  to 
be  framed  with  hes. 


^aps  to  my  hand  like  the  flaming  sword  of  nine- 
teen hundred  years, 
The  sword  of  the  high  God's  answer,  O  Pilate, 
what  is  truth  f 

Vour  laughter  has  killed   more  hearts   than   ever 
were  pierced  with  swords, 
Ever  you  daub  new  mirrors  and  turn  the  old  to 
the  wall; 
And  more  than  blood  is  lost  in  the  weary  battle  of 
words ; 
For  creeds  are  many;  but  God  is  One,  and  con- 
tains them  all. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  home  and  look  at  the  wayside 
flowers, 
And  hear  from  the  wayside  cabins  the  sweet  old 
hymns  again, 
Where   Christ   holds   out  His    arms   in    the    quiet 
evening  hours, 
And  the  light  of  the  chapel  porches  broods  on  the 
peaceful  lane. 

And  there  I  shall  hear  men  praying  the  deep  old 
foolish  prayers, 
And  there  I  shall  see,  once  more,  the  fond  old  faith 
confessed. 
And  the  strange  old  light  on  their  faces,  who  hear 
as  a  blind  man  hears — 
( 'ome  unto  Me^  ye  weary ^  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

I  will  go  back  and  believe  in  the  deep  old  foolish 
tales, 
And  pray  the  sweet  old  prayers  that  I  learned  at 
my  mother's  knee, 
Where  the  Sabbath  tolls  its  peace  thro'  the  breath- 
less mountain-vales, 
And    the    stmset's    evening   hymn    hallows    the 
wistful  sea. 

I    WONDER  WHY MARY  FARRAH LEISURE  HOUR 

I  wonder  why  the  world's  so  bright, 

No  matter  what  the  weather, 
So  full  of  beauty  and  delight 

For  us  to  share  together; 
I  wonder  why  the  sky  should  be 

So  deeply  blue  above  you; — 
Perhaps  it's  just  because,  you  sec, 
I  love  you! 

I  wonder  why  my  heart  should  sing 

All  day  a  song  of  gladness^ 
WTiy  every  season  should  be  Spring, 

No  thought  of  care  or  sadness; 
Wiiv  ev**ry  ni^ht  the  jslars  .should  ^How 

With  tQcanmgs  just  alwvo  me; — 
per  hups  it's  just  because  I  know 
You  love  m<*  I 

g    SUMMEJI   MOON AiTHUR   nRlNBER  HARPERS 

O  Tnotimftil  golden  summer  Moan, 

When?  are  the  nights  that  thou  hast  known? 

Where  are  Love's  Vanished  roses  strewn? 

Ofice  pale  Acantha's  pensive  ttuic, 
So  long  ago,  to  thee  was  blown : 
O  mournful  golden  summer  Moon! 


Once  Sappho  some  dear  night  in  June 
Sang  all  her  love  to  thee  alone, 
O  mournful  golden  summer  Moon ! 

And  once  did  sea-bom  Venus  swoon 
In  tender  love  O  times  unknown ! 
Where  are  Love's  vanished  roses  strewn  ? 

But  gone  is  each  sad  kiss's  boon ; 
And  all  those  lips — are  now  as  stone! 
Where  are  Love's  vanished  roses  strewn, 

0  mournful  golden  summer  Moon? 

THE  FIIENDS.  .F.  J.  OOVENTIY  PATMORE.   LONDON  UT.  REVIEW 

Do  you  recall  that  April  day  we  went 

From  forth  the  little  town 
Into  the  country  breathing  its  content 

From  wood  and  stream  and  down  ? 
We  found  that  day 
Beneath  the  budding  honeysuckle's  spray 

The  wren's  dom'd  nest; 
We  saw  the  ro)ks  winging  their  toilsome  way 

From  forth  the  ruddy  west; 
And  spied  beside  the  rill 
With  drooping  head  the  virgin  daffodil. 
Then,  much  against  our  will, 
We  turned  to  part. 

And  now  that  thou  art  gone,  and  in  my  heart 
Only  the  memories  stay 
Of  that  thrice  happy  day, 
Yet  is  my  soul  with  throbbing  joy  aglow, 
Because  so  well  I  know 
What  a  true  friend  thou  art; 
And  glad  indeed  I  am  it  should  be  so. 
But  yet  a  sickening  fear 
Will  frequent  reappear. 
Suppose  that  in  the  future  I  should  hurt 
Or  Judas-like  desert 
Thee  who  art  now  so  dear? 
Bird,  bee  and  passing  shower 
All  serve  their  end; 
And  by  some  subtle  power 
The  smallest  pod 
Does  a  good  work  for  God; 
Yet  what  of  me  if  I  neglect  my  friend  ? 

ACROSSTHE  BORDER SOPHIE  JEWEH CENTURY 

1  have  read  somewhere  that  the  birds  of  fairy- 
land are  white  as  snow. — W.  B.  Yeats. 

Where  all  the  trees  bear  golden  flowers. 

And  all  the  birds  are  white; 
Where  fairy-folk  in  dancing- hours 

Bum  stars  for  candk^jg-ht : 

Where  cv*ery  wind  and  leaf  ran  (alW, 

But  no  man  undei^tand. 
Save  oTTf  whose  child-feet  chanced  To  waJk 

Green  paths  of  Pairj'^-Iand : 

1  followed  two  swift  silver  wings; 

I  stalkfd  a  ro\^ng  song; 
I  startled  shining,  silent  things; 

1  wandered  all  day  long. 

But  when  it  seemed  the  shadowy  hours 

Whispered  of  soft-foot  night, 
I  crept  home  to  sweet  common  flowers, 

Brown  birds,  and  candle-light, 
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THE  lEVIVAL  OF  THE  ClAnSMAN. .  N.  W.  iELKNAP  .  .CUmilAN 

At  the  present  time,  arts  and  crafts  societies, 
gilds  and  other  similar  associations  promise  a 
revival  of  that  interest  in  the  lesser  arts,  which 
was  so  strong  a  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  has  always  played  an  important  part  in 
China,  Japan  and  throughout  the  East,  but 
which  for  some  generations  has  so  far  declined 
as  to  indicate  a  feeling  that  in  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  the  end  of  art  is 
reached. 

Slowly  and  with  uncertainty  at  first,  but  of 
late  with  rapidly  increasing  speed,  the  move- 
ment has  gained  impetus,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  artisans  in  every  trade,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of 
the  many  technical  schools,  who  are  ready  to 
extend  their  work,  to  make  their  courses  more 
comprehensive,  if  only  students  will  present 
themselves  to  make  use  of  the  new  opportu- 
nities. These  schools  are  many  of  them 
already  well  equipped,  and  all  have,  at  least,  a 
good  foundation,  which  needs  only  to  be  built 
upon  to  enable  them  to  impart  a  valuable 
education  in  the  various  branches  of  art- 
craftsmanship. 

Doubtless  much  that  is  taught  is  not  perfect, 
and  the  standards  may  not  be  so  elevated  as 
might  be  desired,  but,  upon  the  whole,  good  is 
being  done,  and  the  healthful  influence  exerted 
in  certain  places  is  very  marked.  If  we  turn 
over  the  sketches  and  designs  of  any  fairly 
gifted  pupil  of  some  of  these  schools,  and  note 
the  restraint  and  simplicity  of  the  ornament, 
and  the  tendency  to  use  conventionalized 
natural  forms,  rather  than  the  realistic  treat- 
ment which  has  produced  such  painful  results, 
we  shall  discover  that  real  progress  is  making. 

There  seems  always  to  be  a  supply  of  those 
who,  with  more  or  less  talent,  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  adopt  some  form  of  art  as  a  calling, 
even  though  it  necessitates  life  in  a  garret  and 
uncertainty  as  to  where  and  when  the  next 
meal  is  to  be  found.  There  is  also  a  fairly 
large,  and  of  late  years  a  rapidly  increasing, 
number  of  persons  who  are  more  or  less  cul- 
tured in  their  taste  for  artistic  things,  together 
with  others  who  feign  an  interest,  in  their 
effort  to  appear  sophisticated.  Many  of  these 
last*  quite  unconsciously  learn  discrimination, 
and  actually  join  the  ranks  to  which  they 


aspire.  It  is  to  both  these  classes  that  the 
craftsman  must  look  for  encouragement  and 
support. 

In  many  places  the  societies  of  arts  and 
crafts  are  providing  means  for  bringing: 
together  the  craftsmen  and  the  public;  but  in 
some  of  these  organizations  the  standard  of 
excellence  necessary  to  the  admission  of  work 
is  so  high  as  to  exclude  all  save  a  very  few,  and 
to  discourage  many  workers  who  need  only  the 
incentive  of  a  little  help  and  a  small  increase  in 
their  income  in  order  to  do  better  work.  Besides 
this,  too  many  of  these  societies  are  dependent 
upon  the  financial  support  of  a  few  enthusiasts 
and  philanthropists,  and  are  liable  to  fail  at  any 
moment  if  this  aid  is  withdrawn,  since  they 
have  no  means  of  self-support. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  field  is  open 
for  an  enterprise  which,  while  having  its  com- 
mercial side,  is  yet  upon  a  higher  plane  than 
the  ordinary  shop,  and  in  which  the  articles 
shown  shall  be  selected  with  discrimination  and 
taste. 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  WOOD  CARVErS  ART N.  Y-TIMH 

Wood  carving  has  been  experiencing  a  dis- 
tinct revival  in  certain  lines  in  the  past  year, 
due  partly  to  the  reaction  from  the  cheap 
imitations  of  pressed  wood  which  so  gaudily 
decorated  many  homes,  and  partly  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  esthetic  taste  for  the  solid 
and  artistic  products  of  handcraft. 

The  ingeniousness  of  the  Chinese  in  wood- 
carving  has  had  something  to  do  in  encour- 
aging the  development  of  home  talent  in  this 
line.  The  remarkable  teak  wood  sideboards  and, 
tables  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  represent- 
ing, as  they  do,  years  of  hard,  close  work  on  , 
the  part  of  the  carvers,  have  attracted  universal 
attention  in  this  country,  and  the  demand  for 
them  has  stimulated  a  more  general  apprecia- 
tion of  domestic  hand-carved  furniture.  The 
imported  furniture  of  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese contains  its  lessons  to  wood  carvers  in 
this  country.  The  infinite  amount  of  care, 
patience,  and  detail  work  of  the  Orientals  is 
not  to  be  lost  upon  the  carvers  here.  With 
their  simple  and  almost  crude  implements,  the 
Oriental  artists  have  accomplished  results  that 
would  require  the  best  skill  of  Americans  to 
imitate.     Too    often,    however,    the    Chinese 


workmanship  distinguishes  their  articles. 

It  is  becoming  the  fashion  once  more  to  own 
a  handsome  hand-carved  set  of  f  nmittire  which 
will  last  for  a  lifetime  rather  than  several  fac- 
tory-made sets  made  to  suit  the  different  pre- 
vailing styles. 

The  early  furniture  of  our  forefathers  was 
built  to  last,  strong  of  frame  and  construction, 
well -seasoned  wood,  and  perfect,  in  simple, 
artistic  outlines,  but  comparatively  little  of 
this  furniture  was  hand-carved.  Certainly 
•  none  of  it  was  elaborately  carved  by  hand, 
The  lines  were  mostly  straight  and  simple.  The 
few  pieces  of  old  Colonial  furnitvu-e  that  were 
handsomely  carved  preserve  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty  and  solidity  that  makes  their  price 
almost  prohibitory.  The  old  English  hand- 
carved  furniture  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Colonists  represents  a  period  of  wood 
carving  somewhat  earlier  than  that  to  which 
most  of  the  Colonial  products  belong. 

Modem  wood  carving  does  not  attempt  to 
pattern,  too  closely  after  any  of  these  earlier 
schools,  but  by  adapting  and  modifying  them 
to  the  times,  excellent  results  are  obtained. 
The  craftsman  who  has  the  time  and  love  for 
his  art  can  put  half  a  lifetime  in  a  few  hand- 
some pieces  of  furniture,  but  such  articles  are 
rare.  Yet  for  the  pure  love  of  it  many  a 
workman  is  laboring  in  his  own  home  to  create 
for  future  generations  of  his  family  heir- 
looms more  to  be  desired  than  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  designs  are  not  more  artistic  than 
the  workmanship.  Patience  and  love  for  it 
are  woven  into  every  detail.  The  question  of 
how  far  an  amateur  can  go  in  wood  carving 
without  losing  patience  is  an  interesting  prob- 
lem. There  is  one  woman  who  has  spent  five 
•  years  in  carving  a  library  set  for  her  home, 
working  at  it  an  hour  or  two  a  day  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  and  producing  effects  grad- 
ually which  will  prove  a  rich  reward  in  time. 
She  took  up  the  work  as  another  would  paint- 
ing or  music,  and  persisted  at  it  imtil  now  she 
excels  in  the  craft. 


MODEIN  ILLUMINATING . . .  S.  D.  HOLT .    .  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTER 

Illumination,  in  whatever  form  practised, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  classes  of 
polychromatic  art  decoration.  What  was 
originally  termed  illumination  was  simply  the 
application  of  red  ink  to  decorate  or  to  draw 
marked  attention  to  a  particular  position  of 
a  piece  of    writing   or  engrossing,  the  general 


brilliant  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  As  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  gradually  added  to 
the  primitive  distinctions  marked  in  manu- 
scripts by  the  use  cf  different  colored  inks, 
the  term  acquired  a  wider  significance,  and 
from  classic  times  to  the  present  has  always 
been  regarded  as  including  the  practire  of 
every  description  of  ornamental  engrossing. 
Such  embellishments  were,  during  the  early 
and  Middle  Ages,  and  in  fact  until  long  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  almost  invariably 
executed  on  vellum.  The  most  valuable 
applications  of  the  art  will  always  exist. 

Illumination,  which  was  originally  and  for 
many  centuries  used  in  the  production  of 
beautiful  books,  copies  of  which  could  be 
elaborated  by  no  other  means  than  hand- 
labor,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
by  photo-engraving  and  lithography.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  wide  field  for  useful  and 
even  remunerative  labor  for  the  artist  and 
illuminator  on  paper  or  vellum,  in  designing 
and  preparing  elegant  originals  for  reproduction 
by  these  processes,  as  well  as  in  the  rich  and 
tasteful  illuminating  and  engrossing  of  reso- 
lutions, memorials,  testimonials  and  ad- 
dresses and  in  the  emblazoning  of  coats  of 
arms.  But  at  the  same  time  an  equally 
elegant  and  useful  application  of  the  art 
would  be  to  enrich  ceilings,  walls,  cornices, 
panels,  chimney-places  in  churches,  school- 
'  rooms,  dwellings  and  public  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  in- 
scriptions of  graceful  form  and  harmonious 
coloring.  Such  illumination  would  form  not 
only  an  agreeable,  but  an  eminently  useful 
decoration.  How  many  texts  and  sentences 
worthy  of  being  written  in  letters  of  gold 
might  be  thus  brought  prominently  under 
the  eye  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  for 
hope,  admonition,  and  comfcrt.  No  more 
skill,  energy,  and  taste  are  required  for  the 
production  of  this  class  of  illumination  than 
are  essential  for  satisfactory  work  upon  vellum 
and  paper. 

The  art  of  illuminating  cannot  be  attained 
at  once;  one  must  submit  to  tedious  applica- 
tion to  study  and  incessant  practise  and  be 
forearmed  against  the  disappointments  which 
naturally  occur.  After  hours  or  days  of 
encouraging  progress,  do  not  permit  an  un- 
fortunate dash  of  color  or  an  obstinate  piece 
of  gold  to  dishearten  you  from  beginning 
anew.     First,  one  must  have  a  perfectly  def- 


work  is  only  acquired  by  constant  applica- 
tion. Correctness  of  eye  will  very  soon  pro- 
duce correctness  of  hand.  The  next  acquire- 
ment, then,  must  be  to  learn  how  to  observe. 

Accuracy  is  most  essential,  and  although 
speed  is  not  acquired  at  first,  better  progress 
is  gained  than  with  a  careless  and  hasty  style 
of  dashing  off  flippant  inanities  of  gold  and 
color.  One  must  begin  to  draw  carefully  at 
first,  even  if  it  be  slowly,  and  by  so  doing  will 
insure  correctness.  •  In  undertaking  a  piece 
of  work  in  book  form  one  must  have  a  com- 
prehensive conception  of  how  to  treat  the 
subject  throughout  from  title-page  to  fi.nis. 
He  must  calculate  the  elaborateness  in  which 
it  will  bo  executed  and  how  much  labor  he 
intends  to  bestow  upon  it.  A  surrounding 
border  can  be  used  or  a  large  ornate  initial 
on  ever>^  page,  and  a  narrow  border  at  left 
margin  running  down  from  the  capital.  The 
title-jjage  should  be  the  most  elaborate- 

N  EW  QI&yDNO  CUTTlNfi      .  N.  V.  HEIALD 

The  most  important  news  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  for  all  lovers  of  diamonds  is  the 
announcement  of  the  marvelous  new  **  twen- 
tieth century  cutting."  The  new  method  of 
preparing  diamonds^  it  is  confidently  predicted 
by  many  experts,  will  revolutionize  the 
diamond    trade. 

The  discovery  makes  it  possible  to  increase 
the  brilliancy  of  diamonds,  siae  for  si^e,  fully 
roo  per  cent.  It  makes  stones  appear  much 
lar^^er  than  after  any  other  cutting,  and  renders 
them  equally  brilHant  viewed  from  any  angle. 
Des|nte  an  immense  amount  of  experimenting 
by  diamond  experts  the  world  over,  no 
etTective  cutting  had  been  discovered  since 
1875,  %vhen  the  present  brilliant  form  was 
introduced.  The  "twentieth  century  cutting" 
is  the  discovery  of  Daniel  C.  Townsend,  a  New 
York  diamond  expert. 

The  average  layman  in  diamond  matters 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  such  work.  It  was  necessary  not 
only  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties of  diamonds^  but  to  have  an  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  optics,  besides  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  diamond  cutter*s 
trade. 

Every  phase  of  the  work  was  extremely 
expensive.  After  a  cutting  had  been  devised 
and  each  facet  had  been  designed  with  its 
relation  to  every  other  facet,  the  cutting  was 


the  cutting  wotdd  be  tried  on  an  actual 
diamond.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a  fairly 
large  diamond  in  order  to  test  proi>erly  the 
work.  The  stones  used  for  these  experiments 
— and  there  were  many  of  them — were  worth 
about  $1,000  each. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  although 
hundreds  of  diamond  experts  all  over  the 
world  are  always  experimenting  more  or  less, 
to  discover  a  new  cutting,  there  were,  up  to 
the  discovery  of  the  ''twentieth  century 
cutting"  but  three  standard  diamond  cuttings. 
These  arc,  of  course,  familiar.  They  arc  the 
"rose  cutting,"  the  "cushion  cutting,"  and 
the  *' brilliant  cutting."  The  *'rose  cutting" 
is  the  oldest  of  the  three,  and  is  still  used  iot 
very  small  stones.  The  diamond  cut  in  this 
way  has  a  rounded  appearance,  and  has  no 
regular  number  of  facets.  Practically,  all  the 
really  old  diamondfi  have  rose  cuttings. 

To  understand  the  form  of  the  beauty  of  iht? 
new  cutting  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
the  general  form  of  previous  cuttings.  The 
names  of  the  faces  of  a  diamond  are  more  ur 
less  familiar.  The  flat  top  surface  of  the  old 
ordinary  brilliant  is  called  the  table.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  stone,  or  its  largest  diameter* 
is  called  the  girdle,  and  the  small  stirface  at 
the  bottom  is  called  the  culex.  The  brilliant 
cutting  has  fifty-six  facets  or  cuttings,  and, 
including  the  table  and  the  culex,  fifty-eight 
facets. 

The  "twentieth  century  cutting"  gives  the 
diamond  eighty  facets,  and  (lt>es  away  '^iih 
both  the  table  on  ti^p  and  the  culex  at  thi' 
bottom.  Both  the  ujjyjer  and  lower  surfaces 
come  to  a  point,  leaving  no  flat  surface  on  any 
]>art  of  the  stone. 

Any  one  who  looks  at  a  brilliant  diamond 
must  notice  that  the  flat  surface  on  top  (the 
table)  of  the  stone  is  comparatively  lusterle^ 
and  dull.  To  get  the  best  efTect  from  such  a 
stone  one  must  turn  it  until  the  light  strikes  it 
at  the  proper  angle.  The  "twentieth  centur>^ 
cutting"  does  away  with  this  surface,  or  dull 
spot.  In  other  words,  the  brilliant  absorbs  the 
light  through  the  table  and  gives  it  oft  froni 
its  facets  at  the  side.  The  new  cuttiii* 
absorbs  the  light  from  the  entire  upper  surface, 
and  gives  it  off  with  marvelous  brilliancy  frora 
every  one  of  its  eighty  shining  facets.  Xo 
matter  at  what  angle  the  light  strikes  the  new 
stone,  it  retains  the  same  dazzling  brilliancy. 


<^ 


A  fftlNCH  CURE  pan  Til3EHCUtOSIS 

In  France  the  Crotte  system  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  is  much  in  vogue.  Under  this 
system  powerful  antiseptics  are  forced  by 
felcctridty  into  the  lungs  or  affected  organs. 
Two  years  ago,  a  Crotte  institute  was  opened 
in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  city,  and 
numbers  of  tuberculosis  patients  are  sent  each 
week  by  the  mayors  of  the  various  arrondisse- 
ments  of  the  city  and  by  the  municipal  charity 
board.  It  appears  that  4.600  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients were  treated  during  the  last  year  in  the 
institute,  and  it  is  stated  that  of  this  number 
no  less  than  three  thousand  left  the  establish- 
ment ciu^ed. 

These  cures  are  oflicially  registered  and  are 
accepted  by  leading  medical  authorities  in 
Paris,  M.  Crotte  has  recently  published  a 
treatise  on  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  He  is  a 
firm,  believer  in  prevention  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  the  streets  and  public  places  to  pre- 
vent tuberculosis  infection  or  contamination. 

The  following  new  municipal  health  regula* 
tions  adopted  by  the  City  of  Paris  are  largely 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  M,  Crotte: 

The  destruction  of  bacillary  expectorations:  dis- 
ififectant  washing  of  floors  and  walk;  disinfection 
of  clothing  and  bedding:  isolation  of  declared  cases 
of  tuberculosis;  salubrity  of  sleeping-Tooms  and 
dwdling-rooms;  inspection  of  meat  ami  milk,  and 
the  reeommentlations  in  the  cases  of  women  and 
girls  to  abandon  wearing  cort^ets.  Premier  Combes, 
ev&n  as  drastic  as  he  has  shown  himsvlf  to  be  in 
regard  to  his  enforctment  of  the  association  laws, 
shrinks  from  issuing  a  ukase  suppres^^ing  the  cor^t, 
but  he  strongly  indorses  the  opinion  expressed  by 
M.  Crotte  that  the  corset  is  *  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis  with 
women  and  girls,"  The  statistics  c<^>m piled  in  the 
Crtitte  Institute  show  that  the  corset  is  rcs|:>onsibic 
for  three- fourths  of  the  cases  of  female  tuberculosis. 
The  corset,  by  compressing  the  internal  organs, 
leads  to  anaemia,  and  with  growing  girls  it  is  only 
one  short  step  from  anaemia  to  tuberculosis. 

HOUNTAIK  AIR  IM  LONDON 

The  Oxygen  Hospital  in  London,  where 
ulcers*  lupus  and  wounds  are  treated  by  the 
direct  action  of  oxygen,  has  constructed  two 
cubicles  in  which  consumptives  may  sleep  and 
sfjend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  an 
atmosphere  artificially  adapted  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  cubicles  are  provided  with 
a  sdentiftc  mechanism    by  which    the    air  is 


dried,  filtered,  ozonised  and  rarefied  before  it 
reaches  the  patient. 

These  cubicles,  according  to  The  New  York 
Tribune,  are  six  and  one-half  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  high,  and  are  elevated  on  hlocks 
nine  inches  above  the  floor.  The  walls  are  of  wood 
and  polished  plate  glass,  and  at  one  end  are  two 
folding  doors,  closing  with  a  joint  and  rendered  air- 
tight. Opposite  the  doors  and  attached  to  the  wood 
is  the  small  chamber  where  the  air  is  treated.  The 
outer  air,  %vhen  drawn  by  a  ventilating  shaft  tnto 
the  chamber,  is  first  liltered  through  layers  of  cotton 
wool,  for  the  removal  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
impurities;  second,  dried  by  parage  thro\3gh  per* 
f orated  trays  charged  with  chloride  of  cakium.  and* 
finally,  o^oni^ed  by  means  of  an  And  no  lis  tube» 
which  is  called  into  action  for  five  minutes  in  each 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  an  automatic  clock  with  the 
necessary  electric  connection.  Above  the  doors 
there  is  a  square  chamber  containing  an  exhaust 
fan,  and  there  is  a  ventilating  shaft  leading  from  it 
through  the  roof  of  the  building.  Since  the  oi^tput 
is  regulated  so  as  to  exceed  the  inlet,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  cubicle  is  somewhat  reduced  and 
the  air  is  rarefied.  The  attendants  report  that  a 
patient  spends  about  sixteen  out  of  twenty- four 
hours  in  the  cubicle,  and,  far  from  beiug  harassed 
and  inconvenienced  by  his  narrow  surrotm dings,  is 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  ward  .since  he  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  breathe  there.  Convalescence  natvtrally 
reconciles  a  patient  to  solitary  confinement  in  his 
glass  celL  The  cubicle,  when  once  constructed .  is 
not  expensive  in  operation.  The  cubicles  at  the 
Oxygen  Hospital  cost  about  a  shilling  each  a  day  in 
chemicals. 

STATE  EJCAKIKATION  AND  REGlSTRAriON  FOR  TRAINED   NUiriEl 

At  an  International  Conj^ross  of  Nurses  held 
in  BuflFalo  in  1901,  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
favor  of  legislative  enactments  regulating  the 
education  of  nurses  and 'protecting  the  interests 
of  the  public  by  securing  the  State  examination 
and  State  registration  of  nurses,  with  proper 
penalties  for  enforcing  the  same*  Discussing 
the  question  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Miss 
May  Moss  writes: 

At  present  every  two-penny  hospital  is  free  to 
awani  presentable  looking  diplomas ^  and  without  a 
most  unlikely  amount  of  investigation,  employers 
have  seant  means  of  knowing  how  much  or  how 
little  those  diplomas  are  worth. 

A  properly  conducted  State  examination  would  at 
once  create  a  line  of  demarcation  between  partly 
trained  care-takers  or  attendants  and  nurses  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  evcty  branch  of  their  profession. 
As  a  preliminary  to  going  up  to  thii^  examination, 
every  nurse  would  have  to  snow  a  diploma  from  a 
recognised  school,  and  this  diploma  would  be  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  a  professional  guarantee.  The 
vague  term  '*  trained  nurse"  would  acquire  an  exact 
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significance,  and  nurses  partly  trained  would  be 
conveniently  differentiated.  Fully  to  benefit  by 
this,  lx)th  doctors  and  public  would  have  to  use  self- 
control  in  not  employing  nurses  indiscriminately. 
To  this  end  each  city  should  encourage  the  forming 
of  central  registries  or  directories  governed  by  the 
strictest#rules  and  managed  by  the  nurses  themselves, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  division  of  responsibility 
in  case  either  of  success  or  failure.  Although  many 
excellent  registries  are  now  run  by  private  com- 
mittees, nurses'  clubs,  and  hospitals,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  lack  of  co-operation  which  permits  of  various 
abuses.  Consequently  some  of  the  best  nurses 
register  nowhere,  and  can  only  be  had  by  sending  to 
their  homes  or  boarding-houses.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  is  that  a  woman  is  not  directly  responsible 
to  any  outside  authority,  and  no  record  is  kept  as 
to  whether  she  continues  to  give  satisfaction,  while 
the  public  fall  into  a  dangerous  way  of  picking  up  a 
nurse  anywhere,  with  less  inquiry  about  her  ante- 
cedents than  is  customary  in  engaging  a  laundress 
or  a  kitchen  maid. 

INFECTION  DUE  TO  UNSANITAIIIZED  TEETH 

Dr.  D.  D.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  recently 
read  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  a  paper*  on  Mouth  Infection  Due  to 
Natural  Teeth.  Contagion  and  disease,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  lurk  in  the  human  mouth. 
To  septic  conditions  of  the  teeth  many  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
nervous  system  are  due;  while  the  most 
pernicious  factors  of  lung  infection  are  in- 
trenched in  the  teeth. 

**  In  addition  to  the  toxins  engendered  amidst 
stagnant  accumulations  perpetually  adherent 
in  the  mouth  of  consumptives,  the  sputum 
itself  in  appreciable  quantity  clings  to  the 
already  infected  tooth  surfaces,  increasing 
bacterial  placques  and  multiplying  bacterial 
cultures  in  the  mouth.  Can  it  otherwise  be, 
than,  that  thus  an  endless  chain  of  ever-in- 
creasing contagion  revolves  in  foods  and  air  to 
blood,  thence  to  organs  and  tissues,  to  be 
deposited,  it  may  be  as  initial  infection  or  per- 
haps an  augmentation  of  some  pathological 
state  already  established;  or  it  may  return 
to  the  mouth  in  mucus  or  saliva,  or  in  some 
inflammatory  exudation,  there  to  begin  again 
its  round  of  infection  ? " 

In  1894  I  began  a  line  of  experimental  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  true  source  of  tooth  decay. 
Results  from  these  experiments,  carried  forward  on 
patients  only,  w^ere  all  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
that  caries  of  the  teeth  begins  at  some  point  on  the 
exposed  enamel  surface,  and  that  it  is  primarily 
due  to  the  affinities  of  the  ultimates  of  the  teeth  for 
the  acids  of  the  menstruum  in  which  the  tooth  is 
perpetually  enveloped.  What  seems  indisputable 
proof  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that,  if  a  devitalized 
or  pulpless  tooth,  such  a  tooth  as  is  conceded  to  be 
the  subject  of  more  rapid  decay  than  one  with  a 
vital  pulp  in  the  same  environment,  be  removed 
from  a  mouth  in  which  resolution  is  rapidly  taking 

^Printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal. 


place,  and  it  be  placed  in  water,  alcohol  or  elycerim, 
or  simply  exposed  in  the  air,  all  caries  in  that  tooth 
is  at  once  arrested. 

The  inevitable  deduction  from  such  an  experi- 
ment is,  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  result  of  en- 
vironmental conditions;  and  this  is  in  agreement 
with  general  observation  and  all  clinical  experience. 
Growing  out  of  the  experiments  referred  to  and  their 
results  I  have  developed  a  system  of  caring  fcr 
the  teeth  diametrically  the  opposite  cf  all  former 
conceptions,  theories  and  methods  of  practice;  and 
whenever  the  system  has  foiuid  typical  cxempliiica- 
tion,  whether  in  childhood,  youth,  middle  life  or  old 
age,  most  favorable  and  satisfactory  results  have 
universsdly  followed. 

The  treatment  consists  in  enforced,  radical  and 
frequent  change  of  environment  for  the  teeth,  and 
perfect  sanitation  of  all  mouth  conditions.  Experi- 
ence having  demonstrated  that  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  are  imable,  with  the  agents  comjmonly 
employed,  as  the  tooth-brush  and  aentifrice,  tooth- 
pick and  dental  floss,  soaps,  so-called  germicidal 
washes  or  other  agencies,  to  effect  this  end.  the 

Elan  of  forcible  and  frequently  renewed  sanitation 
y  an  experienced  operator  has  been  instituted  with 
results  as  already  stated.  In  detail  the  process  con- 
sists in  most  careful  and  complete  removal  of  all 
concretions,  all  calcic  deposits,  semisolids,  bacterial 
placques  and  inspissated  secretions  and  excretions 
whicn  gather  on  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  between 
them,  or  at  the  gum  margins ;  and  this  to  be  followed 
by  thorough  polishing  of  all  tooth  surfaces  by  hand 
methods  (power  polishers  should  never  be  used) ,  not 
alone  the  more  exposed  labial  and  buccal  surfaces, 
but  the  lingual,  palatal  and  proximal  surfaces  as 
well,  using  lor  this  purpose  orange- wood  points  in 
suitable  holders,  chargea  with  finely  grouna  pumice- 
stone  as  a  polishing  material.  Treated  in  this  man- 
ner the  teeth  are  placed  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  prevent  and  repel  septic  accilmulations  and 
deposits,  and  not  less  to  aid  all  efforts  of  the  patient 
in  the  direction  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 

Maintained  at  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
this  treatment  is  followed  by  immediate  lessen- 
ing and  ultimate  arrest  of  all  inflammations 
and  all  inflammatory  exudations  from  the  oral 
tissues  and  complete  eradication  of  the  stag- 
nant accumulations  otherwise  perpetually  ad- 
herent on  and  about  the  teeth.  Of  the, whole 
number  of  subjects  under  this  monthly 
"prophylaxis  treatment,**  all  have  shown  some 
phase  or  state  of  general  health  improvement. 

A  TYPHOID  PIOPHYUCTIC 

Typhoid  is  known  to  be  due  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  tjrphoid  bacillus  within  the  human 
body.  Dr.  Macfadyen,  of  the  Jenner  Institute, 
has  found  that  by  '*  crushing  the  microscopic 
cells  of  the  bacillus  the  intracelltdar  juices  can 
be  obtained  apart  from  the  living  organism  and 
that  these  juices  are  highly  toxic.  By  in- 
jecting them  in  small  doses  into  a  living  animal 
its  blood  serum  is  rendered  anti-toxic  and 
bactericidal.  It  becomes  an  antidote  alike  to 
the  living  typhoid  bacteria  and  to  the  poison 
which  may  be  extracted.** 
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Following  is  an  account,  as  given  in  The 
London  Times,  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Macfadyen, 
which  Lord  Lester  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society: 

Animals  dosed  with  the  protective  serum  and  sub- 
sequently treated  with  lethal  doses  of  typhoid 
bacteria  were  found  to  enjoy  immunity  from  typhoid 
fever,  while  others  exposed  to  the  same  infection 
without  the  previous  protective  treatment  died  of 
the  disease.  In  the  same  way  animals  receiving 
injections  of  the  intracellular  poison  without  any 
living  bacteria,  escaped  death  only  when  previously 
treated  with  the  protective  blood  serum  of  an  animal 
which  had  gone  through  the  immunizing  process. 
Therefore,  the  blood  serum  in  question  is  a  prophy- 
lactic for  typhoid  fever  (at  least,  among  the  inferior 
animals).  6ut  further  experiments  were  made  by 
injecting  lethal  doses  of  the  poison  or  of  the  living 
bacteria,  and  subsequently  injecting  the  protective 
scrum  after  half  the  time  reqmred  for  the  toxic  dose 
to  kill  the  animal  had  been  allowed  to  elapse.  In 
these  cases  the  antidc  te  overtook  the  poison  and  the 
animals  recovered.  Therefore  the  serum  is  curative 
of  typhoid  fever  when  already  established,  as  well 
as  protective  against  typhoid  infection. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that,  by  the  careful  inocu- 
lation of  an  animal  with  the  juices  of  the  dead  bac- 
teria, its  blood  serum  can,  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  be  endowed  with  the  antidotal  properties 
hitherto  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  only 
by  inoculation  with  the  living  bactena.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  what  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  one  pathogenetic  bacterium  will  also  hold  good 
in  the  case  of  others.  Should  it  turn  out,  as  may 
be  expected,  that  bacterial  juices  in  general  react 
upon  the  animal  organism  in  the  same  way  as  the 
living  bacteria  which  produce  them,  the  fact  cannot 
but  have  a  profotmd  influence  upon  medical  specu- 
lation and  practice. 

Those  who  know  that  bacteria  are  so  minute  as  to 
be  invisible  except  under  high  microscopic  powers 
will  naturally  ask  by  what  unimaginable  accuracy 
of  grinding  they  can  be  broken  up  so  as  to  release 
their  intracellular  toxins.  The  answer  shows  once 
more  how  close  is  the  dependence  of  advance  in  one 
department  of  research  upon  discovery  in  another 
department  apparently  quMe  imrelated,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  foretell  in  what  ways  abstract 
inquiry  may  bear  upon  the  most  important  prac- 
tical problems.  These  infinitesimal  organisms  are 
crushed  in  liquid  air,  which  is  at  once  an  absolutely 
neutral  fluid  and  one  giving  the  exceedingly  low- 
temperature  essential  for  success.  Thus  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  treatment  of  disease  becomes 
possible  through  the  previous  success  of  efforts  to 
reduce  the  most  refractory  gases  to  liquid. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  FOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  exact  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  action  of  food  preservatives  on 
the  human  system,  Congress,  in  June,  1902, 
set  aside  funds  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  investigate  the  character  of  pro- 
posed food  preservatives  and  coloring  matters, 
to  determine  their  relations  to  digestion  and  to 
health,  and  to  establish  the  principles  which 
should  govern  their  use."  This  work,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 


Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  its  chief,  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  the 
newspapers  treated  the  experiment  with  so 
much  levity  that  Secretary  Wilson  decreed  no 
further  information  should  be  given  to  the 
public.  The  Scientific  American,  however, 
has  been  able  to  obtain  the  following  interest- 
ing and  exact  account  of  the  experiment: 

Early  in  December  of  last  year  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room  were  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  after 
which  application  was  made  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  a  cook,  and  an  expert  was  obtained, 
whose  skill  and  knowledge  were  certified  to  by 
several  of  the  bon  vivants  of  Washington.  The 
selection  of  young  men  on  whom  to  experiment  was 
not  so  easy,  for  the  all-powerful  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  for  once  impotent,  and  in  consequence 
volunteers  were  called  for.  In  time  Dr.  Wiley 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dozen  or  more  yotmg  men, 
chiefly  from  his  own  Bureau,  who  were  willing  for 
the  cause  of  science  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
experiments. 

In  order  to  secure  the  desired  results,  it  became 
necessary  to  determine  a  scries  of  facts  concerning 
the  subjects.  Accordingly  they  were  at  the  outset 
critically  examined  by  a  physician  from  the  Bureau 
of  Pubhc  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
then  for  a  period  of  time  were  fed  on  pure  food,  so  as 
to  determme  e^^actly  what  Quantity  of  food  was 
necessary  for  their  normal  oiet.  That  is  to  say, 
each  man  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  ex- 
periments is  allowed  only  the  same  amount  of  food, 
which,  however,  may  vary  with  the  individual,  but 
which  amount  is  determined  after  experimentation 
to  be  just  enough  to  maintain  the  individual  in  a 
normal  condition.  Charts  were  prepared  for  each 
person,  on  which  the  weight  is  daily  recorded,  and 
a'so  a  record  made  each  day  of  the  temperature 
taken  before  and  after  dinner.  The  number  of 
heart  beats  and  the  respiration  are  determined 
twice  daily,  the  blood  corpuscles  are  counted,  and 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  measured. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  subjects  were 
pledged  to  eat  only  the  food  given  to  them  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  and  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  stimu'ants, 
although  tobacco  is  allowed  during  the  experiments 
in  the  regular  manner  in  which  it  had  been  used. 

The  selection  of  the  first  substance  to  be  experi- 
mented with  was  considered,  and  borax  was  chosen, 
conceminc^  which  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  preservative,  especially  for  meats  and 
dairy  products.  A  small  quantity  of  borax  will  act 
as  a  preservative  just  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of 
salt.  Therefore  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  borax  taken  in  certain  quantities  does  derange 
the  physiological  functions,  it  is  probable  that  it 
does  not  do  so  to  such  an  extent  as  does  the  larger 
quantity  of  salt  which  must  be  used  as  its  substitute. 
In  the  case  of  meats,  if  preservatives  are  really  in- 
jurious, the  injury  is  a  necessary  evil,  unless  the 
meats  are  preserved  solely  by  the  canning  process. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  with  hams  and  breakfast 
bacon,  this  method  would  practically  destroy  the 
qualities  of  those  meats  which  are  most  desired. 

The  young  men  having  reached  a  normal  condi- 


pure  food  only,  and  the  other  set  with  food  to  which 
borax,  in  increasin^f  amounts,  was  added,  and  the 
effects  on  metabohsm  noted.  These  experiments 
continued  for  about  four  weeks,  when  the  young 
men  changed.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  had  been 
eating  the  food  to  which  borax  was  added  were  now 
fed  only  on  pure  food.  There  was  also  a  special  set, 
consisting  of  two  young  men,  who  were  fed  con- 
tinuously on  food  containing  borax.  It  is  tmder- 
stood,  of  course,  that  the  object  of  the  investigation 
is  to  ascertain  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  special  preservative 
employed,  which  in  this  instance  was  borax.  There- 
fore, the  exact  quantity  of  food  required  normally 
by  the  individual  being  known,  he  is  given  exactly 
that  amount,  with  the  addition  of  varying  propor- 
tions of  borax.  The  food  is  carefully  analyzea,  so 
that  it  may  be  known  exactly  how  much  of  each 
ingredient  is  given  to  him,  and  all  that  is  excreted, 
both  solid  and  liquid,  is  carefully  weighed  and  ana- 
lyzed. By  striking  a  balance,  the  precise  amount 
assimilated  is  determined,  and  the  changes  in  weight 
or  metabolism  show  the  results  of  the  value  of  the 
food  on  the  individual.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
services  of  some  twenty  chemists  and  assistants  are 
required  for  the  various  analyses  that  are  essential 
in  this  investigation. 

As  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  result  to  be 
obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  the  information 
will  be  of  service  in  shaping  intelligent  legis- 
lation, regulating  commerce  in  food  products, 
securing  the  removal  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
just restrictions,  and  making  effective  those 
that  are  necessary  and  just.  It  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  international  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  preserved  foods.  At  pres- 
ent different  nations  have  widely  different 
laws  to  protect  and  regulate  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  food  products. 

THE  INDIAN  IN  FACE  OF  THE  PU8UE 

Writing  to  The  Polyclinic,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  the  English  surgeon,  gives  this 
description  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
toward  the  plague: 

The  absolute  freedom  from  anything  like  panic  as 
regards  the  presence  of  plague  in  the  cities  of  India 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  all  classes  of  the 
population.  I  am  writing  this  in  Amritzur,  where, 
last  week,  out  uf  i  ,070  cases,  731  persons  died  of  the 
disease.  In  Lahore  ^  which  city  I  left  last  week,  the 
mortality  was  3po  out  of  S33  cases.  Nor  is  there 
any  indication  m  cither  place  that  the  worst  is 
passed.  We  dro^^e  yesterday  thri:>ugh  the  little 
town  of  Taran-tara  (4,000),  a  resort  of  pilgrims  and 
possessing  a  shrine.  In  its  narrow  streets  many 
houses  were  closed  and  marked  with  a  long  bar  of 
white  paint,  implying  that  deaths  from  plague  had 
occurred  in  thc^m.  We  were  told  of  instances  in 
which  whole  families  had  died,  and  were  assured 
that  the  to\*-n  was  comparativ^ely  deserted.  One 
medic.ll  infnnnant  told  me  that,  of  the  n*t--ognis5ed 
cases,  not  fewer  than  95  per  cent,  had  died,     Prac- 


passing  slowly  through  its  narrow  streets.  The 
procession  was  miles  in  length  and  took  the  whole 
morning  to  get  through.  It  had  very  properly  been 
forbidden  by  the  Government,  but  the  authorities 
had  not  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  prevent  it. 
The  natives  are  absolutely  careless  as  to  precautions, 
though  willing  enough  to  run  out  of  the  house  when 
the  disease  shows  itself.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feamJ 
that  before  long  the  disease  will  have  established 
itself  all  over  India. 

POST-OPEIATIVE  NEURASTHENIA  • 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  the  condition  of 
neurasthenia  which  sometimes  occurs  in  those 
who  have  received  a  shake  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent, even  though  no  positive  lesion  of  any 
organ  may  be  demonstrable.  It  is  a  trying 
enough  ailment  to  the  sufferer,  and  none  the 
less  trying  from  the  fact  that  his  enemies  and 
some  of  his  friends  are  generally  ready  to  tell 
him  quite  frankly  that  he  is  shamming,  and 
that  if  he  would  but  stir  himself  a  bit  he  would 
be  right  again  directly.  Of  course  he  would 
not  be  anything  of  the  sort,  the  malady  being 
far  too  deeply  rooted  for  any  such  immediate 
recovery  to  be  expected.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  point  to  which  we  would  here  refer, 
but  rather  the  fact  which  we  believe  is  far  from 
being  fully  recognized,  that  a  condition  of  the 
same  nature  may  follow  surgical  operations 
and  may  sadly  interfere  with  complete  recov- 
ery, notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  with  which 
the  operative  part  of  the  business  has  been  per- 
formed. Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  this  subject.  He  says  that 
he  has  had  many  occasions  of  observing  a  cer- 
tain ill-consequence  of  surgical  operations — 
operations  not  always  severe — which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  call  post-operative  neurasthenia. 
The  operation  being  over  and  the  wound 
healed,  the  surgeon  assures  his  patient,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  of  course,  that  although  he 
may  be  in  need  of  a  holiday  he  is  practically 
cured.  The  surgeon  does  not  see,  says  Pro- 
fessor Allbutt,  what  the  family  physician  sees; 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  patient 
is  anything  but  himself  a^ain.  Week  after 
week  he  drags  along,  doing  his  duty  with  labor 
and  reluctance,  avoiding  all  engagements  he 
can  shirk,  and  soon  knocked  up  by  no  exces- 
sive demands  of  work  or  pleasure.  Whether 
this  consequence  be  attributable  to  the  an^ts- 
thetic,  "to  the  unfelt  attack  upon  his  inwards/' 
or  to  the  mental  stress  of  the  whole  affair,  it  i^ 
hard  to  say,  but  it  is  a  condition  to  bewail  ot 
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Gardemng  is  not  the  Tnatter  of  >ule  of  thumb" 
that  some  suppose.  In  it  Science  and  Art  meet  on 
common  ground,  and  without  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  success  is  but  indifferent  and  uncer- 
lain.  We  must  remember ,  also,  that,  although 
Ijook  learning  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  it  is  not 
sufficient .  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
practical  investigation  and  work  are  invaluable— 
■\in  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory/' 
These  words  are  a  prelude  to  a  passage  from  the 
pen  of  Mr,  Eben  h.  Rex/ord^ — a  passage  unfor- 
tunately true  in  every  respect: 

AII0N6  THE  FLOWERS HOME  AND  FLOWERS 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  floating 
about  in  the  periodicals  with  regard  to  fiori- 
culture.  Much  of  it  originates  in  the  big 
Sunday  papers,  which  seem  to  feel  that  they 
are  expected  to  say  something  about  flowers, 
and  assign  the  writing  up  an  article  to  some 
member  of  the  ** force''  who  may  not  have 
anything  else  to  do  at  that  particular  time. 
That  the  writers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
subjects  is  evident,  in  most  instances,  to  any- 
one who  has  any  knowledge  of  flowers,  I 
have  just  read,  in  a  Sunday  paper,  that 
chrysanthemums  can  be  kept  in  bloom  all 
wnler,  also  hyacinths.  And  that  it  is  the 
'  ^iest  thing  in  the  world  to  grow  all  the  violets 
■  needs  for  personal  use  by  planting  half  a 
im  plants  in  a  tin  pan,  and  keeping  them 
I  he  attic.  All  the  attention  they  will  re- 
ire  is  watering  once  a  week.  And  a  short 
le  ago  I  was  pleased  to  find  out  that  "rose- 
^uwing  is  within  the  possibilities  for  everyone 
^^'ho  will  keep  the  pots  containing  the  plants 
nding  in  saucers  of  liqtud  manure.  Failure 
IS  common,  because  most  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  grow  this  flower  starve  their  plants/* 
Here  is  the  great  difficulty  against  which  w^e 
have  been  contending  so  long  swept  away  in  a 
sentence.  Now,  such  absurd  statements  never 
do  any  injury  to  anyone  who  understands 
something  about  plant-growing,  for  they  de- 
tect the  humbug  at  a  glance,  but  they  do  do 
iiarm  among  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
grow  plants,  because  they  lead  them  to  pur- 
sue wrong  methods,  and  to  doubt  the  advice 
of  those  who  "know  whereof  they  speak.'* 
Look  out  for  the  humbugs! 


The  advice  is  good,  and  it  is  surely  ennobling  to 
the  gardener's  avocation  to  find'  that  it  is  Imtied 
upon  sound  knowledge  and  rules.  That  the  higher 
flights  of  it  are  difficult  ought  not  to  deter  any- 
one from  following  the  lower  plants.  H  we  can- 
not all  be  Kubcliks,  we  may  stdl  do  some  Mdling, 
and  if  we  cannot  all  be  Luther  Burbanks,  we  may 
still  grow  some  very  decent  roses.  It  is  well,  hf*w- 
e%'er.  to  realize  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  the 
gardener^s  art  that  are  of  no  rnean  difficulty,  and 
honors  in  it  that  are  attained  only  after  vast  ufFort. 
The  following  excerpt  sets  this  forth,  and  again, 
unfortunately,  points  out  a  sad  relapse  into  dis- 
honoKty : 

TIMING  THE  fiLOOU  OF  FLOWCRS ,N,  V  TIMEl 

Spring  flowers,  in  anticipation  of  Easter, 
appear  in  profusion  in  the  windows  of  the 
florists  long  before  the  hardiest  plant  in  the 
woods  or  gardens  dare  raise  its  head  above 
the  earth;  but  the  choicest  treasures  are  held 
back  until  Easter  week.  The  florist  must  be 
careful  of  the  lilies  and  azaleas,  which  are  now 
timed  to  bloom  exactly  at  the  spring  festival 
of  flowers.  By  a  system  of  forcing  or  with- 
holding of  water  and  sunshine,  the  modern 
flower-grower  can  make  any  plant  produce 
blooms  upon  a  date  decided  beforehand. 
So  exact  are  some  of  these  calculations,  that 
the  flowers  actually  open  their  buds  on  Easter 
morning.  To  the  uninitiated  this  seems 
almost  miractilous,  but  floriculture  has  lieen 
reduced  to  such  an  exact  science  that  the 
time  required  for  any  plant  to  blot>m  after  it 
has  put  forth  its  first  leaves  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  then  simply  a  matter  of  calculatit>n. 
allowances  being  made  for  the  condition  of 
the  plant. 

THE    DIFFICULTY    OF    GETTING   NOVELTIES 

The  desire  for  novelty  always  inlluences 
flower-growers  to  experiment  with  new  cut- 
tings and  new  varieties  of  plants,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  an  actual  novelty  is  produced. 
Occasionally  a  new  rose,  a  handsome  cama* 
tion,  or  a  hybrid  orchid  comes  forth  to  make 
a  sensation,  and  the  owner  reaps  a  small  for- 
tune. The  seeds  and  cuttings  for  a  single 
novelty  of  this  character  have  netted  the 
owner  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  $10,000, 
The  famous  Lawson  carnation  brought  a  small 
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fortune  to  its  originator,  and  there  are  half  a 
dozen  roses  and  chrysanthemums  which  have 
likewise  yielded  their  fortunate  growers  large 
sums.  Such  plants,  however,  arc  the  prod- 
ucts of  years  of  study  and  effort.  To  pro- 
duce a  single  novelty  of  superior  value  a 
grower  will  often  raise  i,ooo  plants,  crossing 
and  recrossing  them  and  selecting  the  choicest 
year  after  year  for  seed  plants.  The  work  is 
^endless,  and  in  most  cases  fruitless.  Most 
new  plants  show  no  marked  improvement 
over  the  parents,  and  hence  the  years  of  labor  are 
lost.  The  final  discovery  of  a  superior  plant  is 
consequently  a  reward  that  is  well  earned. 
As  a  novelty  counts  for  much  in  the  trade, 
a  good  many  resort  to  tricks  to  deceive  the 
buyers.  In  recent  years  flowers  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors  have  been  produced  by  methods 
that  are  hardly  considered  legitimate  in  the 
trade.  A  plant  grows  upon  the  food  given  to 
it,  and  it  evolves  its  colors  from  this  food. 
The  chemical  process  which  it  undergoes  is 
difficult  to  explain.  But  if  we  feed  the  .plants 
iron  filings  it  will  increase  the  red  hues  of  its 
blossoms.  Certain  dark-colored  clay  soils 
will  also  make  the  red  colors  predominate. 
A  good  many  florists  resort  to  this  method  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  their  roses,  carnations, 
and  other  flowers.  But  more  important  than 
these  foods  is  the  power  of  the  arc  light  in 
intensifying  the  colors  of  flowers.  By  forcing 
the  plants  in  rooms  supplied  by  electric  light 
the  colors  are  greatly  intensified  and  enriched, 
but  unfortunately  the  blooms  quickly  fade 
and  the  colors  lose  their  brilliancy.  Never- 
theless, the  finest  show  plant  in  some  window 
may  owe  its  superior  appearance  over  its 
rivals  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  bulb. 
The  purchaser  of  such  plants  would  be  de- 
ceived, for  within  a  few  days  the  flowers 
would  fade  and  drop  off.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  announced  that  electricity  would  revo- 
lutionize the  art  of  flower-growing,  and  great 
anticipations  in  this  agency  for  stimulating 
the  growth  of  plants  were  entertained;  but 
to-day  few  reputable  growers  place  much 
faith  in  it.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
light  injures  the  plants  and  flowers  while 
doing  them  some  temporary  and  superficial 
good.  The  use  of  colored  globes  has  partly 
neutralized  the  evil  effects  of  the  electric 
light,  and  it  is  still  believed  by  some  experi- 
menters that  the  right  globe  will  yet  be  found 
which  will  solve  the  problem. 

Certain  chemicals  will  completely  change 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  plants.  By 
mixing   the    chemicals   in    water   and    letting 


the  plants  absorb  them  rapidly  the  small 
veins  of  the  leaves  undergo  a  change  in  color, 
and  in  time  the  new  flowers  do  the  same.  Cut 
flowers  are  more  susceptible  to  changes  of 
this  character  than  growing  potted  ones.  A 
bunch  of  cut  roses,  lilies,  or  carnations  can  be 
placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  chemist 
can  change  them  from  red  to  blue,  or  from 
white  to  green.  They  will  retain  their  new 
colorings  for  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  a  day, 
and  then  fade  and  drop  off.  It  is  an  artificial 
method  of  painting  the  flowers.  The  stems 
absorb  with  the  water  the  different  chemicals, 
and  thus  produce  colors. 

The  great  impetus  imparted  to  gardening  as  one 
result  of  the  phenomen^  prosperity  of  this  count ry 
has  brought  about  the  rise  of  a  profession  new  to 
us,  although  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
long- settled  lands  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — that  of  the  landscape  gardener 
or  architect.  How  artistic  a  profession  this  is 
and  how  much  scientific  training  it  involves  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following: 

lEEKiNfiTHE  FINEST  EFFECTS  OF  NATUIE.  OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL 

Ten  years  ago  the  majority  of  prospective 
country  householders  would  have  scoffed  at 
the  idea  that  expert  assistance  was  necessary 
to  decide  just  where  to  place  one's  hotise,  and 
many  architects  would  have  considered  such 
assistance  almost  an  insult  to  their  own  skill. 
The  new  profession  has  become  so  important 
now,  however,  that  many  American  schools 
and  universities  have  established  cotu-ses  for 
the  training  of  landscape  architects,  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 
to  cite  the  first  technical  school  in  the  country- 
to  aid  the  study  of  landscape  architecture  to 
that  of  structural  architecture  —  many  a 
charming  imaginary  country  estate  is  laid 
out  with  all  the  care  that  would  naturally 
be  devoted  to  real  problems  involving  per- 
manent homes  and  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

The  landscape  architect  is  a  newcomer  only 
on  this  side  of  the  water;  abroad  he  apparently 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Egypt.  In  this  country  the  very  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  great  country  estates  brought 
a  demand  for  experts  in  beautifying  them,  and. 
with  a  few  great  exceptions,  this  demand  was 
supplied,  at  first,  by  civil  engineers,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  laying  out  of  roads,  building 
of  bridges,"  and  grading  of  land,  made  them 
landscape  architects  just  so  far  as  that  krowl- 
edge  went  and  no  further;  or  by  horticul- 
turists, who  had  the  landscape  architect's 
knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  with- 
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out  his  training  in  the  broad  principles  of 
arranging  them  to  produce  the  best  esthetic 
effect.  But  landscape  architecture  as  a  pro- 
fession, open  to  a  large  body  of  young  men, 
was  only  recognized  when  a  much  wider 
interest  in  country  homes  had  discovered 
an  actual  need  for  men  who  should  co-operate 
with  the  regular  architects  in  so  placing  a 
building  that  the  owner  would  never  after- 
ward wish  that  it  had  been  placed  differently. 
But  aside  from  his  care  for  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  the  environment,  the  landscape 
architect  enters  the  domain  of  the  structural 
architect  so  far  as  to  declare  where  such  and 
such  rooms  should  be  situated.  Every  room 
has  windows,  and  every  window  has  a  view, 
so  w^hile  the  landscape  architect's  mission  is 
not  to  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
rooms,  he  may  decide  what  shall  be  the  out- 
look of  each  and  what  is  to  enter  it  in  the 
way  of  air  and  sunshine.  .  He  plans  the  dining- 
room,  for  example,  so  that  it  shall  get  the 
morning  sun,  and  the  drawing-room,  or  other 
afternoon  apartment,  so  that  it  shall  have  the 
sunshine  in  the  later  hotirs  of  the  day.  In 
short,  it  is  his  task  to  see  that  the  house  gets 
the  greatest  benefit  out  of  all  the  forms  of 
nature  in  its  surroundings. 

We  can  quite  imagine  someone  saying  that  all 
this  is  a  "fad."  It  is  not  so.  A  home  arranged 
upon  these  principles  is  far  more  conducive  to 
health  and  happiness  than  one  in  which  the  aspects 
of  nature  are  ignored  or  treated  haphazard.  The 
beauty  of  immediate  surrotmdings,  the  sense  of 
expansion  imparted  by  a  sweeping  view  and  the 
feeling  of  possessing  an  outlet  through  some  vista 
leading  far  away  into  the  unknown,  all  reflect  their 
ruling  motif  on  the  mind;  and  there  are  times 
also  when  some  "wilderness**  nook,  shut  in  from 
the  wide  world,  becomes  the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 
Whether  all  that  the  following  passage  says  is 
true  or  not,  there  is  an  element  of^ truth  in  it,  the 
truth  that  contact  with  nature  is  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  human  ills.  It  is  possible  that  the 
remedy  acts  suggestively,  rather  than  physically, 
but  none  the  less  it  does  act. 

CURES  WROUGHT  BY  FLOWERS N.  Y.  SUN 

If  you  stop  to  think  of  it  there  is  a  certain 
relation  between  the  flowers  that  grow  in  pots 
in  your  windows  and  your  own  spirits.  And, 
whether  unconsciously  or  not,  you  are  affected 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  blossoms  and  their 
state  of  prosperity.  If  the  flowers  come  out 
well  and  bloom  as  they  should  bloom,  you 
are  correspondingly  elated.  The  sight  of 
them  tranquilizes  the  nerves.  The  odor 
soothes  the  temper.  The  very  presence  of 
the  cheerful  growing  things  makes  you  con- 
tent with  the  earth  and  your  lot  upon  it.     And 


this  is  felt  not  only  by  you,  but  by  every  other 
woman.  Have  you  not  among  your  acquaint- 
ances some  dear,  good,  kind  soul  who  revels 
in  her  window  garden?  In  the  winter  it  is 
filled  with  roses,  when  all  other  windows  stare 
bleak  and  bare  into  the  sullen  streets.  In 
the  summer  it  is  twice  as  gay.  and  the  woman 
who  attends  the  garden  spot  is  foimd  per- 
petually hovering  over  the  beds.  By  what 
has  always  been  considered  a  happy  chance, 
the  woman  who  revels  in  the  garden  is  a  crea- 
ture of  gentle  soul,  always  cheerful,  always 
kind-hearted,  ever  charitable  and  endowed  with 
every  virtue  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

And  now  the  beauty  specialist  comes  along 
and  declares  that  it  is  the  influence  of  the  flowers 
that  brings  all  this  about,  and  that  all  who 
wotild  enjoy  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  must 
cultivate  the  plants.  But  it  is  not  every  woman 
who  can  cultivate  plants.  Lack  of  space  is 
one  drawback,  for,  in  the  crowded  limits  of 
the  city,  it  is  not  every  house  that  can  have 
so  much  as  a  window  garden.  The  window 
is  in  too  much  demand  to  be  spared  for  gar- 
dening purposes.  But  the  city  woman,  the 
beauty  specialist  declares,  can  always  buy  a 
rose,  or  a  carnation,  or  an  Easter  lily,  or  a  bimch 
of  violets,  and  she  can  inhale  the  fragrance 
and  benefit  by  it. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  scents,  and  each  has 
its  own  influence  upon  the  mind,  just  as  there 
are  all  kinds  of  medicines,  each  with  its  own 
purpose  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 
The  rose,  for  instance,  is  just  the  thing  to 
promote  good  temper.  The  odor  of  the  rose 
drives  away  nervous  headaches,  and  rose  water, 
highly  scented  with  rose,  is  a  recognized 
remedy  for  this  ill.  The  rose  also  allays  ner- 
vousness, for  its  odor  is  very  penetrating,  and 
having  cured  the  nerves  of  the  head  so  that 
it  no  longer  aches,  it  gets  in  its  good  work 
upon  the  other  nerves  of  the  body.  Gradually 
one  becomes  soothed  and  tranquilized.  The 
woman  who  is  subject  to  nervous  attacks 
should  never  be  without  a  rose  in  her  bosom, 
in  her  hair,  or  in  her  hand ;  she  should  always 
have  it  where  she  can  see  it  and  enjoy  its  in- 
vigorating influence  upon  the  nerves. 

Wild  flowers  have  their  distinct  mission  in 
the  scheme  of  beauty  getting.  The  odor  of 
the  wild  flower  makes  one  unselfish.  There 
is  that  about  it  which  purifies  the  thought, 
makes  the  mind  peaceful  with  the  world,  and 
brings  about  an  unselfish  frame  of  mind.  The 
woman  who  is  soul-weary;  the  woman  who  is 
sordid  in  spirit  and  who  realizes  it ;  the  woman 
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who  is  growing  more  and  more  tainted  in 
mind  and  spotted  in  speech,  from  association 
with  evil,  can  go  out  and  gather  wild  flowers 
and  come  back  younger  in  spirit  by  ten  years, 
and  happier  than  she  has  been  since  she  can 
remember. 

Wild  flowers  do  not  keep  long;  they  fade 
almost  as  soon  as  brought  home;  therefore, 
the  seeker  after  bright  spirits  must  go  out 
often  and  come  home  well  laden  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  wild  flowers  may  always  be 
with  her.  This  cure  has  long  been  recognized 
in  Vienna,  where  so  many  good  cures  come 
from.  Here  the  doctors  send  their  patients 
out  into  the  fields  to  pick  flowers,  sure  that 
they  will  come  home  bright  and  pretty  of  face, 
and  old  people  are  sent  to  rejuvenate  their 
youth. 

As  a  cure  for  the  blues,  the  first  spring 
violets  are  very  effective,  for  they  have  a  strong 
sweet  smfell  which  acts  as  a  tonic  upon  the 
heart.  Violet  odors,  inhaled  fresh  from  the 
flowers,  will  stimulate  the  organs  and  assist 
the  digestion,  so  the  beauty  specialists  declare, 
and,  indirectly , they  act  upon  the  complexion, 
which  depends  so  closely  upon  the  heart  and 
stomach.  The  Easter  lily  has  a  very  strong 
odor,  which,  while  not  stimulating,  is  very 
cheering.  The  fragrance  is  good  for  the 
spirits,  though  it  is  less  invigorating  upon  the 
heart  than  that  of  the  red  rose  or  the  violet. 
But  it  is  good  for  the  blues  and  the  woman  who 
is  troubled  with  blues  can  sniff  the  Easter  lily 
and  be  pretty  sure  of  recovery.  Hyacinths 
and  all  those  sweet  spring  flowers  are  good 
for  the  spirits  and  those  who  are  troubled 
with  low  spirits,  can  smell  of  them  and  grow 
bright  again.  Rose  water,  lavender  water, 
the  perfume  of  bergamot  and  of  other  sweet 
plants,  shrubs  and  fruits,  have  all  been  used 
as  cure-alls.  But  now  it  is  the  natural  flower 
that  is  selected  for  the  remedy. 

In  the  following  excerpt  a  suggestion  is  offered 
for  observations  during  the  coming  summer.  Few 
habits  of  plants  present  greater  interest  than  the 
climbing  one,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  modifica- 
tion of  organs  and  positive  and  negative  heliotro- 
pism.  Our  gardens  and  woodlands  supply  abun- 
dant material  for  investigation,  as  witness  the  pea 
family,  the  vines,  the  Virginia  creeper,  the  poison 
ivy,  celastrus,  smilax,  and  many  another. 

THE  DEVICES  OF  CLIMIIIN8  PUNTS  .  R.  L  PIAEQER.. .  KN0WLED8E 

Climbing  is  a  device  resorted  to  by  many 
of  our  native  plants,  and  by  a  far  larger  num- 
ber in  the  tropics,  by  which,  in  the  keen  strug- 
j^le  for  light  and  air,  they  take  advantage  of 
their  neighbors  to  moimt  on  their  shoulders, 


and  thus  secure  an  advantageous  position. 
To  assist  them  in  climbing,  plants  adopt 
various  devices,  some  merely  scramble  up- 
ward, maintaining  their  position  by  means 
of  wide-spreading  leaves  or  branches;  many 
others  use  down  ward -pointing  hooks,  which 
anchor  them  amid  the  foliage.  It  is  in  the 
twining  plants,  such  as  bryony  and  hop,  and 
the  tendril-bearers,  like  the  vetches,  that  we 
find  the  highest  development  of  the  climbing 
habit.  These  plants  live  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. In  order  to  gain  the  light,  they  must 
seek,  rather  than  avoid,  overhanging  foliage; 
and  so  we  find  the  vetches,  instead  of  tuminp 
away  from  the  shadow  toward  the  light,  like 
most  of  their  neighbors,  boldly  pushing  up 
into  the  center  of  a  bush,  to  burst  into  blos- 
som amid  its  upper  branches,  far  above  their 
less  daring  neighbors.  Again,  in  these  plants, 
supported  by  their  grasp  of  adjoining  branches, 
the  stem  no  longer  needs  to  act  as  a  support- 
ing column,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  plant 
and  the  stress  of  the  weather.  It  acts  rather 
as  a  conduit  through  which  water  and  dis- 
solved salts — the  raw  plant-food — passes  up- 
ward to  the  leaves.  Hence,  instead  of  being 
thick  and  stiff,  it  is  thin  and  flexible:  often 
wonderfully  slender,  when  we  consider  its 
length,  yet  strong  and  supple,  to  follow  with- 
out injury  the  swaying  of  the  supporting  plant. 
But  it  is  in  the  leaves  of  these  plants  that  we 
find  the  most  remarkable  modifications 
adapting  them  to  a  climbing  habit.  The  leaves 
of  the  vetches  and  vetchlings  are  pinnate — 
they  bear  a  number  of  opposite  ovate  leaflets. 
The  tip  ot  the  leaf -stalk,  and  the  uppermost 
pair  of  pinnae,  are  in  the  climbing  species 
changed  into  tendrils — sensitive,  twining,  whip- 
like structures,  which  exhibit  remarkable  fea- 
tures. If  the  slightly  curved  extended  tendril 
of  a  young  leaf  of  pea  or  vetch  be  watched 
carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  slowly  but 
incessantly  moving  round  and  round  in  a  circle. 
If  the  tendril  comes  in  contact  with  a  twig,  it 
bends  towards  it,  and  eventually  takes  several 
turns  round  it.  Even  a  slight  temporary  irri- 
tation is  sufficient  to  cause  a  bending  toward 
any  side.  Finally  the  tendril  becomes  woody 
and  strong,  and  forms  a  secure  anchor-cable 
for  the  plant.  Not  only  does  the  young  ten- 
dril rotate;  the  whole  leaf  on  which  it  is  borne 
is  in  continual  motion.  The  shoot  to  which 
the  leaf  belongs  is  rotating  also,  so  that  the 
tendril  is  sweeping  the  air  with  a  complicated 
motion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  almost  sure 
to  strike  against  some  stem  or  twig  of  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation 


THE  CAN0EIN6  OF  TO-DAY       LEOHIDAI  KUBBARH,  JR.  .OUTING 

If  the  old-timer  could  adjust  himself  to  new 
conditions  he  would  see  that  canoeing  is  not 
dead  nor  likely  to  die ;  no»  nor  capable  of  dyin^. 
The  Association  meet,  as  it  was  in  the  early 
days,  is  past,  and  the  man  who  felt  the  racing 
thrill  may  be  excused  for  not  becoming  at 
once  reconciled  to  the  new,  and  by  no  means 
discouraging  condition. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as  men 
love  the  w^ater  and  the  out-of-doors;  so  long 
as  they  rejoice  in  acquired  skill  and  strong 
arms  and  deep  breathing,  so  long  wsl!  they 
delight  in  the  craft  of  the  primitive  man. 

No  craft  in  the  world,  great  or  small,  com- 
mands more  respect  than  the  canoe.  One 
respects  it  as  something  which  docs  not  yield 
easily  to  a  master's  will,  but  which,  having 
yielded,  becomes  a  most  useful  helper.  And 
when  he  can  control  the  wilful  thing,  when  he 
is  captain  and  pilot  and  crew  of  a  craft  that  will 
go  whithersoever  he  wishes. a  man  feels  a  new 
respect  for  himself  as  well. 

One's  respect  begins  when  he  undertakes  to 
navigate  a  canoe  for  the  first  time.  Some 
learn  after  the  conventional  manner  at  the 
boat-house  or  the  club,  others  when  the  neces- 
sity is  suddenly  thrust  upon  them.  But 
once  the  nature  of  the  dainty  thing  has  been 
learned  and  it  responds  to  your  slightest  wish, 
whtn  you  can  stand  on  its  gunwales  and  cast 
a  fly  as  you  float  down  stream,  or  sit  on  deck 
under  full  sail  and  steer  by  the  shifting  of  your 
i^^ight  forward  and  back,  then  you  understand 
the  charm  of  the  canoe  and  know  why  it  is  as 
di  fife  rent  from  the  ski^  as  the  thoroughbred 
runner  from  the  plough  horse,  and  why  it  wi\] 
never  cease  to  be  adored  by  men  who  go  out- 
f -doors. 

When  racing  ceased  to  be  within  their  reach, 
those  who  loved  the  canoe  floated  upon  the 
lakes  and  streams,  and  to-day  are  getting  more 
fun  and  fresh  air  than  ever  before ;  using  the 
craft  as  did  their  forefathers,  to  car r\*  blankets 
and  axe  and  bacon  on  charming  cruises  through 
our  inland  waters* 

When  the  grandson  of  the  pioneer  turns  to 
the  canoe  his  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  old 
ancestral  one.  His  longing  for  the  out-of- 
doors  is  something  more  than  a  wish  for  fresh 
air  and  sunshine;    it  is  a  revolt  against  the 


artificiality  of  the  age.  When  he  goes  to  the 
wilds  with  these  essentials  he  must  transport 
them  on  his  back  or  in  a  boat;  and  he  early 
found,  as  had  his  sires,  that  no  craft  in  the 
world  is  so  adaptable  to  all  conditions  of  water 
as  the  canoe.  With  it  he  could  ascend  the 
smallest  creek  or  the  broadest  river.  He  could 
go  where  even  the  lightest  skiff  would  ground, 
and  when  one  waterway  ended  he  took  his 
boat  upon  his  head  and  carried  it  to  the  next. 
With  his  journeying  he  came  to  feel  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  thing  dependent  upon  artifi- 
cialities, levers  that  bring  heat  and  black  men 
who  evolve  dinners,  but  a  natural  man  with 
a  raan*s  strength  and  resourcefulness  who, 
with  the  power  of  his  own  strong  arms,  could 
go  so  long  as  the  bacon,  and  flour,  and  matches 
lasted ;  and  as  he  paddles  on  there  comes  to 
him  some  of  the  old  self -reliance  that  led  the 
early  canoeists  of  America,  the  grandfathers, 
to  fight  their  way  to  the  regions  of  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo. 


«»-F  ... ... BLACKWOOD  S 

A  genera!  survey  of  the  game  of  golf  during 
the  past  year  seems  to  establish  a  fact  very 
comforting  to  those  who  followed  it  and 
tasted  of  its  pleasures  before  its  great  burst 
into  popularity  in  the  early  nineties.  Not 
only  has  it  succeeded  in  keeping  clear  of  the 
debasing  element  of  gate-money,  to  which 
cricket  and  football  arc  being  surrendered 
ever  more  and  more,  but  it  has  taken  a  deejier 
hold  of  the  ordinary  player  who  follows  it  for 
physical  benefit  and  recreation.  At  first  the 
character  of  the  game  seemed  likely  to  be 
seriously  altered  for  the  worse  in  England 
under  the  accumulation  of  medal  competi- 
tions, bogey  competitions,  driving  contests, 
club  matches,  county  cups,  and  all  the  dreary 
pot -rewarded  struggles  of  modern  athletics. 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  charm  of 
golf  as  golf  without  the  extrinsic  excite- 
ment of  pots  and  cups  had  time  to  work 
in  men*s  minds,  so  organized  competitions  ■ 
attracted  ever  less  attention,  until  to-day  we 
find  the  proposed  county  team  contests  hang* 
ing  fire,  and  even  club  matches  languishing. 
The  truest  delights  of  golf  are  known  only  to 
the  busy  man.  When  the  fading  of  youth 
has  shut  out  cricket,  football,  and  even  lawn- 


more  youthful,  more  forceful,  more  skillful 
golf  than  his,  he  is  well  aware.  But  he  need 
not  bother  his  head  about  it.  Sufficient  unto 
him  the  struggle  with  a  friend,  the  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  constant  and  keen  play 
of  human  nature  under  successes  or  distresses 
intense  enough  while  the  game  lasts,  but  sub- 
jects of  banter  and  amusement  when  it  is 
done.  How  rarely  to  be  seen  now  is  any 
specimen  of  those  first  victims  of  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  game  who  carefully  recorded  their 
scores  in  match-play.  The  book  and  pencil 
are  now  regarded  as  the  signs  of  the  beginner, 
the  duffer,  or  the  man  who  ought  not  to  play 
golf. 

Another  eminently  healthy  feature  in  the 
golf  of  to-day  is  the  great  diminution  in  the 
outcry  for  perfect  courses — courses  in  which 
no  bad  lie  will  be  found,  and  where  every- 
thing on  the  way  to  the  hole  shall  be  like  a 
croquet-lawn,  save  perhaps  the  bunkers,  and 
even  they  raked  and  made  smooth  as  a  garden 
path.  There  is  now  a  more  sportsmanlike 
spirit  abroad  as  to  the  luck  and  opportunities 
of  the  pame.  The  course  has  yet  to  be  de- 
vised— it  was  riL'Vcr  more  than  imaj^ncd — 
whore  the  hazards  are  so  placed  that  every- 
body shall  be  on  an  equal  footing  in 
rcj^'ard  to  chance.  Outside  the  putting- 
green,  golf  always  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
rouj^h-and-ready  game.  It  must  remain  so 
until  men  can  drive  absolutely  straight  and 
consistently  far:  until  there  are  no  cross  winds, 
long  grasSt  or  earthworms.  Pending  the  com* 
ing  of  that  most  undesirable  time,  one  player 
will  continue  to  have  a  mound  between  him 
and  the  flag,  and  another  a  straight  run -up. 
For  lon^ — jet  us  hope,  forever—it  must  hap- 
pen that  in  many  cases  the  worse  drive  shall 
occasionally  win  the  hole.  Experience  teaches 
the  best  of  players  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  weather  they  cannot  al- 
ways command  their  best  game.  As  nature  has 
plainly  left  a  very  wide  margin  of  variation  in 
the  player,  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  seek  to 
provide  perfect  conditions  for  his  imperfec- 
tions. GoH,  Hke  marriage,  %vas  made  in  heaven, 
and  probably  for  the  same  purpose— the  elimin* 
ation  of  human  conceit.  Ask  any  winner  of  a 
monthly  medal  or  a  bogey  match-box  to  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  speak  truth,  and  he  will 
confess  that  luck  played  a  great  part  in  his  suc- 
cess. It  went  with  him  and  gave  him  con- 
fideJice.     Golf  is  a  real  pagan  game,  a  game  of 


in  the  world  to  cry  out  against  such  healthy 
trials  to  temper  and  skill.  Hence  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  reverence  for  the  traditions 
of  golf,  the  game  of  private  struggles  between 
man  and  man,  as  played  for  centuries  in  gay 
seriousness  in  its  old  Northern  home. 


FALCONIY fiERALO  USCELLES  . . BADMINTON 

In  ancient  times  many  varieties  of  hawks 
were  used  in  falconry;  sacres,  lanners,  ger- 
falcons, hobbies,  even  kestrels,  were  all  em- 
ployed, and  in  some  old  works  even  allotted 
to  persons  of  different  ranks.  The  list  is 
greatly  reduced  now.  Almost  all  practical 
hawking  is  done  with  the  peregrine.  Whether 
the  objects  of  pursuit  be  game  birds  and  wil«^ 
fowl  of  any  description,  or  birds  of  ringing 
flight,  such  as  the  rook,  gull,  or  heron,  the 
peregrine  is  the  falconer's  mainstay  so  far  as 
European  falconry  is  concerned ;  and  with  the 
goshawk  for  killing  grotmd  game  he  may  be 
considered  fully  equipped. 

Peregrines  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
each  containing  falcons  and  tiercels;  that  is  lo 
sayp  hand -reared  hawks  taken  from  the  nest, 
termed  ey esses,  and  wild  caught  hawks,  taken 
after  they  have  been  preying  (or  themselves 
at  large  for  at  least  several  months — often 
for  two  or  three  years:  these  are  termct] 
passage  hawks,  and  the  older  ones  haggards. 

The  ey esses  were  the  kind  most  frequently 
used  by  our  ancestors  in  this  country-  Although 
the  passage  hawk  was  by  no  means  unknown, 
yet  she  had  generally  to  be  imported  from 
abroad,  and  communication  was  difficult  and 
expensive  compared  to  present  times.  t>n 
the  other  hand,  peregrines  bred  on  most  i«f 
the  sea  clifTs  of  these  island  s^  and  on  many 
an  island  crag  besides.  There  are  many  such 
eyries,  some  of  them  now  historical 

It  is  very  often  supposed  by  the  inexperi- 
enced person  that  the  education  and  reclaiming; 
of  hawks  should  be  started  when  they  are  verv' 
young.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  f^i^t 
and  most  necessary  proceeding  is  to  instill 
into  these  innocents  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  wild  hawk's  nature,  and  secondly,  all  that 
can  be  taught  of  its  power  of  flight.  If  the 
young  hawks  are  always  handled  and  fed  by 
a  man  they  will  become  entirely  dependent 
on  him  for  the  means  of  existence.  For  the 
second  lesson  to  be  learnt,  that  of  gaining 
powers  of  flight  akin  to  those  of  the  wild 
hawk,  a  .system  called  ''the  hack "  is  employed. 
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It  merely  consists  in  allowing  the  young 
hawks  complete  liberty  as  soon  as  they  can 
fly  at  all.  So  long  as  their  food  is  placed  in 
some  open  spot,  well  known  to  them,  they 
will  return  to  it  morning  and  evening,  and  so 
long  as  they  do  this,  and  take  a  full  meal  at 
each  visit,  they  will  get  into  no  serious  mis- 
chief. Gradually  they  acquire  strength  of 
wing  as  they  circle  into  the  clouds,  stooping  at 
one  another,  and  at  anything  else  that  they 
see,  racing  and  chasing  like  so  many  puppies  at 
play. 

It  is  then  time  to  begin  the  serious  business 
of  training,  and  an  instrument  called  the  bow- 
net  is  brought  into  play.  This  is  the  same 
device  as  that  by  which  the  wild  **  passage 
hawks"  are  caught,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  circular  net,  one  half  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  bow  of  hazel  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
pull  from  a  long  string,  led  to  a  point  some 
fifty  yards  away,  will  pull  the  net  entirely  over 
a  piece  of  food  securely  pegged  down  just  in 
its  center,  and  consequently  over  any  hawk  that 
may  be  feeding  upon  it.  The  hawks  are 
carefully  watched  as  they  come  in  to  feed,  and 
the  moment  that  the  suspected  individual  is 
engaged  on  his  dinner,  one  pull  of  the  net 
renders  him  a  captive.  Jesses  have  been  on 
his  legs  all  the  time  he  was  flying  at  hack.  A 
hood  is  clapped  on  to  his  head,  a  leash  and 
swivel  attached  to  the  jesses,  and  he  is  at 
once  put  into  training. 

The  training  in  question  consists  of  constant 
carrying  on  the  hand,  gently  handling  and 
stroking  the  hooded  bird  till  she  gets  accus- 
tomed to  human  touch  and  sounds.  Very 
soon,  in  the  case  of  the  eyes,  she  ceases  to 
regard  them,  and  instead  of  starting  at  every 
touch  or  strange  voice  will  feed  contentedly 
on  the  hand  when  hooded.  The  next  step  is 
to  introduce  her  to  the  lure.  This  may  either 
be  a  dead  bird,  or  a  piece  of  wood  so  covered 
with  wings  as  to  resemble  one,  and  garnished 
with  pieces  of  meat  so  attached  that  the  hawk 
can  feed  on  them.  As  soon  as  she  will  come 
readily  to  the  lure,  and  will  not  leave  it  on  her 
master's  approach,  she  is  a  trained  hawk  and 
can  be  entered  to  the  quarry  at  which  ^he  is 
to  be  flown. 

If  that  quarry  is  to  be  game,  a  little  more 
training  is  required  in  order  that  she  may 
learn  to  **wait  on"  as  it  is  called.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  the  lure  is  first  swung  so  as 
to  call  the  hawk  from  a  distance;  but  as  she 
reaches  the  falconer  it  is  picked  up  and  tem- 
porarily concealed  from  the  hawk.  She  will 
check  her  flight  and  rise  in  short  circles  round 


her  master's  head,  hovering  over  him  till  she 
can  get  the  prey  she  expects.  Gradually  the 
time  is  prolonged  till  she  will  wait  in  the  air 
over  the  falconer  for  such  a  space  of  time,  say, 
as  would  be  occupied  while  a  brace  of  setters 
beat  an  average-sized  field.  In  addition  to 
this  she  must,  to  be  effective,  rise  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  a  couple  of  gun  shots  high 
at  least;  for  without  this  she  cannot  gain  the 
impetus  required  to  overtake  so  swift  a  bird 
as  a  grouse.  But  patience  and  experience  will 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  a  well-trained 
game  hawk  working  with  equally  well -trained 
dogs  is  a  beautiful  example  of  man's  power 
over  the  animal  creation. 

A  rather  flat  moor  or  sloping  hill-side  is  the 
best  for  grouse  hawking.  Let  the  reader 
imagine,  a  really  first-class  setter  or  pointer 
ranging  on  such  a  moor  with  all  the  si>eed  and 
dash  which  such  dogs  exhibit.  Suddenly  round 
he  comes  as  he  catches  the  wind  of  birds  and 
stiffens  into  one  of  those  beautiful  attitudes 
which  indicate  a  certain  find.  At  once  the 
hood  is  removed  from  the  hayrk's  head,  and 
she  is  cast  into  the  air.  Having  killed  many 
grouse  before  this  day  she  loses  no  time  in 
gaining  her  pitch,  and  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes is  ** waiting  on"  in  small  circles  at  an 
elevation  of  three  himdred  feet  over  the  point- 
ing dog,  whose  business  she  understands  just 
as  well  as  any  of  the  party.  The  falconer  has 
spent  these  minutes  in  making  a  circle  round 
the  dog  so  as  to  head  him  and  flush  the  grouse 
down  wind  over  the  dog  when  he  deems  the 
supreme  movement  has  arrived.  Dog  and 
hawk  watch  him  intently,  ready  to  act  at  the 
moment  he  gives  the  signal.  He  gives  it,  and 
as  he  runs  down  to  flxish  them,  the  dog  dashes 
in,  and  the  game  rises.  Now  watch  the  hawk. 
With  seeming  deliberation  she  shuts  her  wings 
and  shoots  downwards  like  a  large  cricket  ball 
from  that  great  height  at  a  speed  which  the  eye 
can  only  just  follow.  Apparently  falling  just 
behind  the  rapidly  fleeing  grouse,  she  rims  up 
to  them  as  if  they  were  motionless,  with  the 
impetus  gained  by  her  stoop,  and  in  an  instant 
has  "boimd  to"  or  seized  the  hindmost  bird. 
Quietly  the  falconer  walks  up  to  his  hawk  and 
finds  her  bestriding  the  dead  body  of  her  cap- 
tive. A  few  mouthfuls  from  the  head  and 
neck  are  sufficient  to  reward  her,  and  in  half 
an  hour  she  will  be  ready  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance, and  to  do  so  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day  if  opportunities  be  given 
to  her. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  this  sport 
so  fascinating  in  itself  and  so  prone  to  instill 


fulness  to  be  popular  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  modem  sportsmen,  and  the  amount 
of  game  that  can  be  taken  with  hawks,  how- 
ever good  they  may  be,  is  too  small  to  appeal 
strongly  to  modem  ideas;  but  those  who  de- 
rive pleasure  from  reclaiming  and  training 
birds  of  so  wild  and  savage  a  disposition,  and 
in  whose  eyes  sport  is  inseparably  combined 
with  the  study  of  natural  history,  find  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  in  falconry.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  love  of  the  pastime  has  endured  for 
more  generations  than  any  other  field  sport 
in  the  world. 


HIS  POST  OF  DUTY LONDON  BUCK  AND  WHITE 

Fire! — the  most  appalling,  the  most  terri- 
fying word  that  can  be  whispered  at  sea. 

It  had  broken  out  in  tho  hold  amidships. 
Smoke  was  oozing  in  sluggish  wreaths  from 
the  hatches.  The  cargo  down  there  was  smol- 
dering. And,  at  any  moment,  that  smolder 
might  burst  into  fierce,  ravagins^,  devouring 
flames.  The  captain,  cool  in  the  iiresence  of 
danger,  prompt  to  think  and  act,  had  mounted 
with  steady  step  to  the  britlge  and  taken 
charge.  The  ship's  officers  of  every  grade 
were  at  their  posts.  There  was  no  noise,  no 
fuss,  no  confusion.  If  an  order  came  from  the 
bridge  it  came  in  the  usual  calm,  firm  tones 
of  command  t  never  once  raised  above  the 
ordinary  level. 

Grouped  around  the  burning  hold,  where  the 
lanterns  swayed  with  the  roll  of  the  ship,  the 
men,  headed  by  one  or  two  officers,  were 
steadily  fighting  the  fire  fiend.  Blinded  by 
the  smoke,  not  knowing  where  the  fire  was 
seated,  they  were  fighting  in  the  dark.  It  w^as 
necessary  to  grapple  with  the  danger  at  closer 
quarters  to  get  out  the  smoldering  bales  before 
they  burst  into  flames.  Someone  must  go 
down — down  there  into  the  foul,  stifling  air 
of  the  hold,  the  scorching  heat. 

And  he  was  ready;  a  young  fellow  in  the 
ship's  uniform,  the  uniform  of  an  officer.  Pic 
had  bravely  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  was  bind- 
ing a  wet  towel  around  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
while  they  (ixed  a  sling  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
to  lower  him  into  the  black,  reeking  cavity. 
Up  there ^  in  the  darkness  of  the  bridge ^  the 
captain  stood  and  Inctked  on,  looked  on.  per- 
haps, with  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  heart, 
though  no  trace  of  it  w^as  visible  upon  his 
hardened  face.  It  was  the  fourth  officer  who 
was  going  down;   and  the  young  felknv,  thuut^h 


Armed  with  a  lantern,  he  got  into  the  sling, 
and  was  lowered  into  the  unseen  depths  of  the 
hold.  And  there,  working  with  feverish  energy, 
he  pulled  the  cargo  about  until  he  got  at  the 
smoldering  bales,  and  attached  them  to  the 
tackle  which  had  been  let  down  to  him.  One 
by  one  they  were  hauled  up  on  deck  and 
tossed  into  the  foaming  sea.  Not  until  his 
work  was  done,  and  he  had  cleared  out  every 
smoldering  bale,  was  he  drawn  up  himself— 
scorched,  blackened,  dripping  with  water,  but 
with  a  ghastly  whiteness  showing  through  the 
grime  on  his  face.  No  sooner  did  his  feet 
touch  the  deck  than  he  collapsed — fell  in  a 
huddled  heap  before  they  could  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  his  assistance.  The  doctor  pressed 
forward  and  took  charge  of  him.  With  liffii^ 
and  trailing  limbs  he  was  carried  down  beluw 
and  laid  in  a  bunk.  The  deck  was  tidied  up, 
the  men  quietly  dispersed.  The  routine  of  ihf 
ship  went  on  as  before. 

The  captain  was  still  on  the  brt^' 
danger  might  not  yet  be  wholly  past,  u: 
post  was  there.  Something,  it  may  be,  was 
tugging  at  his  heartstrings*  dragging  him 
below  to  his  boy's  side-  but  he  stood  firm. 
The  safety  of  the  ship,  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers, were  committed  to  his  charge.  There  lay 
his  duty- 

In  the  bright  sunny  morning,  when  the  p?^- 
sengers  strolled  up  on  deck,  there  was  n^  ' 
to  indicate  the  peril  they  had  escaped  c. 
the  night.     The  captain  s  face,  perhaps,  was 
a  little  more  deepl}'^  lined  and  a  shade  gravtr 
than   usual.     They   noticed,   too.   that  as  he 
paced  the  bridge  he  frequently  turned  a  glacce 
aft.  as  though  expecting  someone.     And.  f^ 
ently.  as  he  saw  the  white-haired  doctor  c*^ 
along  the  deck,  he  quitted  his  post  for  . 
mentt  and  met  him  apart. 

''Well?*'  was  all  he  said. 

With  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  hT< 
stern  and  firm -set  as  ever,  he  listened  w...- 
the  kindly  old  doctor  explained  to  him  ih«i 
there  was  little  hope  of  saving  bis  son*s  ^ 
He  took  the  blow  without  flinching. 

They  were  now^  in  the  channel ,  with  shippint 
on  every  side.  His  place  was  still  on  d«k 
Without  a  word  he  turned  and  went  barV;  t^ 
his  post  on  the  bridge.  His  usual  impcra^i^ 
words  of  command  rang  out  to  ihc  busiliw 
crew. 

Of  such  stuff  those  that  go  down  to  the  ^ 
in  ships  are  made, 


etOTH«*«,m«*« NE*Vo.KfO,T 

Ihe  lashionably  dressed  tnan,  which  dt.e<!  nof 
mean  iho.  man  who  foJlows  so-called  fashionaWc 
'ustom  and  indulges  in  the  riot  of  colors  and 
■cMRTis  the  comic  paix-rs  portray,  is  not  an  over- 
Iressed  creature;  he  simply  follows  certain  pS- 

'•:>tmng.  rhe  chanpcs  are  of  minor  importance 
.-.•r  5..;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  button  to  the 
«-au.tcoat.  the  loosening  or  tiKhtening  of  the 
^user  leg  the  roll  of  the  coat  lapel,  somcth  ng 
minor,  but   at  the  sanie  time,  more  or  less  dis^ 

f^^hr\/*."  '^^  '"^^  ''"^"  '«  ^trivingto  be 
fash  onably  dressed,  the  shoe  clerk,  the  "gent°S 
furnishings-  clerk,  the  steam  and  hot-water 
finer  s  helper  s  assistant,  who  rushes  in  where 

.K^fi"'.  Ku  ^^•'.^•i^s'ie'-  has  only  to  labc-I  some- 
thing nobby."  '•  natty."  or  "the  proper  thing  " 
to  have  It  snapped  up:  now  it  is  the  leather 

S-Thi^  'If  r^"^'  "«"  '"^^  bisque  rSud 
for  the  buttonhole,  now  the  cravat  which  is  at 

the  same  time  b<jw  and  four-in-hand,  the  front 
blue  or^en  and  the  back  white-these  are  the 
things  w-hurh  delight  the  caricaturist.     The  fash- 
K.nably  dressed  man  is  a  Plymouth  Rock  rooster 
compared  with  these  birds  of  Paradise.     And 
>et  these  are  the  ones  who  swell  the  cry   "Awr 
Get    onto    the    dude."  when   the  fashimably 
ilressed  man   crosses  their  path.     They  com- 
l^etey  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  s'trS^g 
to  aitam.  after  their  own  fashion,  just  what  the? 
■  vde  m  him.  although,  as  a  rule,  their  striving 
fie  more  manifest  on  Sundays. 
"Good  clothes."  a  most  comprehensive  tenn 
-.  eertamly  sword  and  buckler.     They  ins^ 
■^  with  confidence  in  his  tasks  abroad,  ^spc 
ty  in  this  day  and  generation  when  appear- 
■•  counts  for  so  much.     Then,  too,  how  much 
V  chance  has  the  well-dressed  man  for  gct- 

•  "n  m  the  world.     Distinctive  neatness  S- 

'condition  which  results  from  a  lackadaisical 
.at-difrerence-does-it-make-what-I-wear"at.- 
rance  lothes     are     not     .superficialities, 

are  mdcxes  m  great  part,  and  the  well- 
Til^^l  """^'H  ^•^«^..^»«»'>«"ably  dressed  man. 
ir^i?^  ^     '^'"^'"     ^^'"'^  ^P'**"^t  seems  to  be 

•  iiy  manner  of  means. 


A  FLEA  FOR  WOKEN',  CLUSl  ..DOB£  IVON.  COLLIER',  WEEKL* 

Ve^^  few  men.  kind  and  good  though  thcv 
may  be.  clever  though  they  are,  think  that 
their  wive.s  need  any  mental  nurture      Wi?h 

tdl  night,  and  feehng  the  keen  delight  which 
comes  from  successful  contact  with  otLr  mfnds 

mind  of  in^'r  "°''".'  .*^^>^  ^^^"^^  ^^at  the 
mind  of  the  wife  is  pining  for  equal  exercise 
of  Its  faculties.  In  a  moderate  way  the 
modern  woman's  club  furnishes  this  'outlet 
and  the  increasmg  number  of  such  organiza- 
tions IS  a  ^vid  tribute  to  the  upward' in S- 
lectual  trend  of  Womankind. 

thJ™.r7^"''  "'".^  ''  ^^'•'^'y  understood  by 
the  mass  of  men  and  women  who  stand  on  the 
outside  and  condemn,  but  make  no  "ffort 
t  T'simH  "7  ^"'■«'^*— t  on  the  subt^ 
nhilln.t  ''^  ''""^"^  °"^'-''  pleasure,  duty. 
philanthropic  work,  or  charitable  work,  as  the 

In  their  club  life,  women  exchange  ideas  on 

other  the  result  of  their  study  of  subjects  of 
general  interest;  they  exercise  the  long-for- 
fvn an.  n  "*  °^  ^--J^-^tive  composition  by 
wn  ing  papers  and  es.says;  they  cultivate  the 

towardth  '"""'"'^  ""'^  Rood-fellowsllip 
toward  their  own  sex.  and  they  bring  into  their 
hyes  an  uplifting  influence  which  Lds  th"n 
to  their  homes  with  sparkling  eyes  and  minds 
refreshed  to  charm  their  lords  and  masters  by 
stS"  7  '"•'  I^-n- penetration.  Thr^o:!"^ 
to  th^^^v      r?^^  '™"l''"''  ^'"^  '^  ^  monument 

hi/h  nohl  ^Vr^u^^'y  **^"^^  f-^^  something 
high    noble,  philanthropic  or  educational. 

th^f  T  '^  '^^y  ""  "^y  '"  *h«  United  States 
that  does  not  contain  its  clubs  of  women 
organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  .loing  S 
ma  practical  way.  and  by  concerted  action 
attaining  greater  results  toward  the  eleva  oj 
of  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  poorer  clas^Ss 

effort  "w     ^"""'"^'y^-   d-e   by    indiviXa 
effort.     Women  need  the  inspiring  ciTect  of 
T^r^-    ?"^  ^««dership.  and  in  nearly  eve^        , 
club  this  IS  to  be  found.  ^ 

Mf^^w^u  ■"'•  ""'"I  ^^"  *  *^^'™"^ '"  t^'^i'-  *^lub 
II  e  which  IS  invaluable  in  the  government  of 
">^ir  liomcs,  for  they  are  taught  self-control 
ana  the  systematic  and  dignified  consideration 
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of  important  question.  A  woman  with  a  well- 
poised  and  rounded  mind  certainly  makes  a 
better  housekeeper. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  however,  that 
women's  clubs,  like  any  good  thing  in  the 
world,  when  patronized  to  excess,  become, 
instead  of  a  helper,  a  hindrance  to  domestic 
happiness.  Some  women  find  club  life  so 
fascinating  that  they  join  a  great  number,  and 
in  trying  to  attend  them  all,  the  home  interests 
are  neglected.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  has 
aided  largely  in  giving  the  world  in  general 
a  distorted  idea  of  the  effect  clubs  have  in 
inducing  women  to  shirk  their  natural  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  wise  man  and  far-seeing  husband,  how- 
ever, will  not  only  approve,  but  will  encourage, 
his  wife  in  joining  a  club.  It  will  keep  her  out 
of  the  mischief  which  rumor  says  Satan  finds 
for  idle  hands  and  minds;  will  give  her  some- 
thing to  think  about  besides  her  household 
worries,  and  give  him  a  pleasant  evening 
occasionally  in  listening  to  the  account  of  the 
last  meeting,  if  he  has  sufficient  tact  to  show  a 
sympathetic  attention. 

Therefore,  ye  women  who  find  life  an  empti- 
ness, and  ye  men  whose  wives  are  fault-finding 
and  dissatisfied,  be  wise  in  your  generation  and 
advocate  the  women's  club,  thereby  laying  up 
for  yourselves  stores  of  golden  experiences  and 
life-giving  draughts  of  wit  and  wisdom. 


MU  ETIQUEnC.CHiUILXS  WAUH...IOST.  EVE.  TRANSCilFT 

The  essence  of  etiquette  and  of  good  manners 
in  golf,  as  in  other  matters,  is  consideration  for 
other  peoi)le,  based  on  the  employment  of  sound, 
common  sense.  Golf  is  essentially  a  gentleman's 
game  (when  I  began  to  play,  it  was  not  even  a 
lady's  game — but  that  is  another  story).  Each 
player  trusts  to  the  other's  honor,  keeps  his  own 
score,  and  imposes  his  own  penalties.  The 
word  "  claim  "  should  have  no  place  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  golfer.  Bad  counting  is  bad  form; 
and  openly  spying  your  opponent's  game  is  bad 
form,  also — though  I  can  quite  forgive  a  man 
for  ** keeping  tabs"  on  his  opponent  if  he  is  a 
notoriously  bad  "counter." 

The  game  of  golf  is  for  the  players  of  the 
game,  and  not  for  the  gallery — it  is  not  baseball 
or  football.  "  Rooting"  should  not  be  allowed ; 
striking  a  ball  should  not  be  a  signal  for  a  shout, 
or  a  bad  shot  for  a  howl  of  derision.  Iweryone 
should  be  silent  and  learn  to  stand  still  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  where  anyone  else  is 
playing  golf. 

Confusion  at  the  tee  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 
The  rule  that  no  one  drives  off  until  the  players 


on  the  green  have  played  their  second  shot  is  too 
often  violated.  There  should  be  no  discussion 
as  to  whose  is  the  honor.  If  it  be  your  honor, 
drive  off,  walk  quietly  off  the  teeing  ground — 
and,  if  you  don't  know  your  opponent's  prefer- 
ence as  to  where  you  should  stand  while  he  is 
driving,  ask  him,  and  don't  forget  it  next  time. 
I  was  taught  that  the  only  right  place  is  facing 
him.  Some  folks,  in  their  hurr>',  will  set  up 
their  own  tee  before  the  man  who  has  the  honor 
has  driven  off — this  tends  to  create  confusicm 
and  should  never  be  done. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  player  rush  madly 
away  after  he  has  driven  off,  instead  of  wail- 
ing until  his  opp>onent  has  driven  off  also  an<i 
leaving  the  tee  with  him?  and  how  often  do 
we  see  two  players  go  slashing  away  through 
the  greens  without  observing  the  proper  order 
of  playing, which  is  that  he  whose  ball  is  farthest 
from  the  putting  green,  plays  first.  A  momcn  t  's 
reflection  will  show  the  common  sense  of  this 
point  of  the  etiquette  of  golf. 

Consideration  for  other  players  alone,  to  sax- 
nothing  of  one's  self,  should  impel  a  man  t«> 
replace  divots  with  care,  and  the  same  sentiment 
should  induce  slow  players  through  the  greens 
to  invite  faster  ones  behind  them  to  go  ahead. 

It  is  bad  manners  to  stand  over  your  opjK)- 
nent  when  he  is  laboring  in  a  bunker  and  count 
his  strokes.  It  is  bad  manners  to  volunteer 
information  as  to  why  you  or  your  partner  have 
played  badly,  or  to  suggest  that  you  or  he  have 
used  a  wrong  club;  of  course,  if  advice  be  asked, 
it  is  another  matter;  and  it  is  equally  bad 
manners  to  complain  of  your  opponent's  ^ixA 
luck,  or  to  bewail  your  own  bad  fortune. 

At  the  putting  green  the  etiquette  is  to  ho\v 
out,  however  short  the  putt.  Never  think  your 
opponent  would  "have  given  you  that."  Con- 
sideration for  others  dictates  the  rule  to  hole  out 
and  get  off  the  green  at  once — ^not  to  stay  there 
to  mark  the  score,  try  putts,  or  settle  disputes — 
as  well  as  to  replace  flags  and  markers  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  easily  be  seen  by  parties 
approaching  the  green. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  "a  railing  accusa- 
tion" against  American  golfers,  or  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  these  rules  are  not  often 
ignored  by  British  players — ^but  these  arc  the 
points  in  the  etiquette  of  the  game  which  I  have 
the  most  often  seen  neglected  wherever  I  have 
played  of  late  years,  and  in  conclusion  I  wouM 
wish  to  impress  on  my  readers  the  thought 
which  follows:  Good  play  at  golf  is  so  largely  a 
question  of  fitness  of  nervous  condition  that  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  etiquette  of  the  game  is 
directed  to  the  avoidance  of  all  disturbing  elc- 


equilibrium,  to  have  perfect  equipoise  of  mind 
and  body,  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  game — 
and  hence  I  am  strongly  against  betting,  even 
within  the  smallest  limits,  in  connection  with  it 
if  for  no  other  reason. 


MANY  ALBUMS  KEPT  BY  WOMEN NEW  YOBK  SUN 

This  is  an  age  of  albums.  A  score  or  more  of 
different  kinds  of  albums,  portfolios,  memory 
books  and  diaries  are  in  current  use.  A 
young  woman  spending  the  winter  in  New 
York  has  an  album  for  souvenirs  of  all  the 
plays  and  operas  she  attends. 

Another  New  York  visitor  is  preserving 
souvenirs  of  the  various  dining  -  places  she 
visits.  The  more  odd  the  restaurants  the 
better  for  her  purpose.  Fashionable,  Bohe- 
mian and  suburban  taverns  within  the  limits 
of  Greater  New  York  are  recorded  in  this  book 
by  menu  cards,  copies  of  wall  decorations  and 
notices  and  personal  comments. 

Girls  keep  dainty  mementoes  of  the  balls  and 
parties  they  have  been  to  by  preserving  the 
dance  card,  a  description  of  the  favors  that 
pleased  them  and  of  any  vmusual  features 
introduced.  A  pressed  flower  from  a  bouquet 
and  a  sample  cut  off  the  particular  gown  worn 
give  vividness  to  the  record.  Bright  sayings 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  event  are 
also  recorded. 

The  old-time  autograph  album  has  a  direct 
descendant  in  the  guest-book,  which  is  now  as 
common  a  house  belonging  as  the  family  Bible 
and  very  much  more  looked  into.  Even  the 
girl  colony  of  students  or  workers  encamped 
four  or  five  flights  up,  in  a  modest  flat  dwelling, 
has  its  guest-book,  in  which  every  visitor  to  sup 
or  dine  is  expected  to  inscribe  some  original  or 
commemorative  sentiment  along  with  his  sig- 
nature. And  the  sentences  written  are  very 
different  from  the  flowery  or  stilted  inscriptions 
registered  in  the  autograph  albums  of  a  former 
af^e. 

Wedding  albums  are  kept  now.  In  them  are 
preserved  the  printed  marriage  notices,  the 
picture  of  house  or  church  as  decked  for  the 
5 vent,  the  likeness  of  ushers  and  attendants 
md  any  incidents  which  emphasized  the  affair. 
Aptly  worded  congratulations  containing  some 
ilay  on  names  or  personal  traits  are  secured  to 
>osterity  along  with  data  as  to  the  honeymoon 
loings  and  the  number  and  nature  of  gifts 
•eceived. 

The  visitor  to  winter  resorts  keeps  track  of 


covers,  putting  down  lively  remarks  as  to 
dances  and  excursions,  snatches  of  popular 
songs,  bits  of  repartee,  catch  words  and  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  the  people  who  helped  to 
beguile  the  time.  The  modern  album-keeper 
has  the  advantage  over  her  progenitors  in  that 
photographs,  printed  notices  of  interesting 
places  and  printed  accounts  of  society  doings 
and  gay  events  are  abundant.  The  old-fash- 
ioned girl  had  to  charge  her  memory  with  much 
that  the  new- timer  has  already  recorded  for  her. 

Not  only  young  folks  keep  albums  nowadays. 
A  silver-haired  old  lady  has  a  portfolio  of  obit- 
uaries and  monographs,  the  records  of  people 
dear  to  her  whose  career  she  followed  with 
interest.  Comments  and  news  items  of  famous 
contemporaries  are  listed.  Being  now  retired 
from  the  world,  she  takes  great  interest  in  these 
items  regarding  the  folks  who  have  gone  out  of 
it  before  her.  Now  and  again  as  happenings 
recur  to  her  mind  her  secretary  helps  to  sift  and 
classify  the  reminiscences. 

From  the  number  of  private  experiences 
being  preserved,  both  through  clippings  and 
written  comment,  the  way  of  the  future  his- 
torian will  be  easy.  People  now  keep  albums 
of  the  public  events  they  have  witnessed  and  the 
celebrations  they  have  participated  in,  of 
inaugurations,  funerals  and  anniversaries  of 
importance,  triumphs  celebrated,  monuments 
unveiled,  society  reunions.  They  might  not 
do  it  so  commonly  but  for  the  newspaper  clip- 
pings on  all  subjects  so  handy  to  paste  in. 

The  genealogical  student  exploits  his  hobby 
in  an  album.  The  person  of  psychological 
turn  keeps  a  scrap-book  for  all  the  items  bear- 
ing on  telepathy  and  weird  manifestations. 
The  woman  naturalist  keeps  a  commonplace 
book  of  observations  as  to  the  habits  and  doings 
of  household  pets  and  the  plants  and  insects 
round  about. 

This  girl  keeps  a  collection  of  the  apt  or 
comical  cartoons  published  as  to  current  affairs. 
Another  has  a  funny  album  in  which  clippings 
and  pictures  of  humorous  tendency  are  stored. 
Earnest  matrons  keep  albums  of  child  study 
which  enshrine  those  infantile  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  dearly  beloved  that  every  mother 
likes  chronicled.  The  girl  of  serious  inclina- 
tions has  her  church  and  charity  work  album. 
The  minister's  picture  serves  as  a  frontispiece, 
along  with  the  faces  of  her  favorite  Sunday- 
school  instructor  and  of  those  authors  or 
friends  whose  sayings  have  been  an  inspiration. 
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AINSLEE'S 


Upperton  Bagby  sat  in  his  office  in  Wall 
Street  in  a  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  His 
time  had  come. 

After  maturing  a  plan  of  operations  that 
had  taken  months  to  perfect,  the  day  before 
he  had  set  the  wheels  moving.  In  these  days 
things  go  fast.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
Upperton  Bagby  was  a  rich  man.  By  his 
carefully  planned  stroke  he  had  made  nearly 
a  million. 

"And  now,"  said  Upperton,  "I  must  get 
married.  I  have  always  said  I  would  get 
married ,  but  to  whom  ?  I  know  some  nice  girls, 
but  how  shall  I  be  able  now  to  tell  whether  they 
are  after  my  money  or  not?     There's  the  rub.** 

He  paused  a  moment  in  deep  reflection. 
Then  an  idea  came  to  him.  Getting  the  tele- 
phone book — for  Bagby  was  a  busy  man  and 
he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  personal  visits — 
he  rapidly  made  a  list  of  eight  young  ladies 
any  one  of  whom,  he  thought,  might  do.  He 
then  proceeded  to  call  them  up,  one  after  the 
other,  and  this  was  about  the  message  that 
he  gave  to  each : 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do?  This  is  Bagby — 
Upperton  Bagby.  You  remember  me,  cf 
course.     What  a  delightful  time  we  had  at — " 

(Bagby  filled  in  the  individual  require- 
ments at  this  point.) 

"Well,  you  know,  something  has  happened 
in  my  life.  I  have  just  made  a  fortune. 
Honor  bright.  Now,  you  know  I  cannot  leave 
the  scene  of  oi)erations  just  at  present,  but  I 
want  you  to  marry  me.  Will  you  consider  it? 
Never  mind  the  answer  now.  But  may  I  ask 
you  to  break  away  from  conventionality  this 
once  and  take  luncheon  to-day  with  me  ?  Come 
direct  to  my  office.  It's  all  right.  Lots  of 
ladies  here  all  the  time  buying  stocks.  There 
is  a  real  smart  restaurant  near.  I  shall  feel 
that  your  coming  gives  me  hope,"  etc. 

Something  like  this  message,  Bagby  deliv- 
ered to  each  one  of  the  eight  young  ladies. 

At  one,  or  thereabouts,  they  began  to  arrive. 
Some  came  in  carriages,  some  in  automobiles, 
and  some  in  cabs.  But  they  all  came.  That 
is,  Bagby's  heart  sank  as  he  thought  that  the 
entire  eight  were  sitting  in  his  ante-room. 
But,  no! 


He  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  entered 
and  faced  them.  There  were  but  seven.  One 
was  missing.     He  was  saved. 

He  assumed  a  craven  air. 

"Ladies,"  he  said,  bowing  sheepishly.  *'I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons.  The  fact  is,  that 
little  matter  on  which  I  telephoned  is  impos- 
sible at  present.  It  was  only  a  little  joke  of 
mine,  don't  you  know." 

And  he  got  out  as  quickly  as  possible, 
leaving  behind  him  seven  of  the  maddest 
girls  in  the  Republic. 

Rushing  from  his  office  into  his  automobile, 
he  consulted  his  notebook  for  the  right  ad- 
dress. 

"And  now,"  he  chuckled,  "I  fly  to  the  one 
honest  girl  who  didn't  come — who  doesn't 
want  to  marry  me  for  my  money.  She  must 
be  mine!" 

His  machine  sped  northward,  until  he 
dashed  up  to  his  destination. 

Yes,  she  was  at  home. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  fervently,  as  she 
entered  to  meet  him,  "you  did  not  come. 
You  got  my  message,  you  listened  to  it  appar- 
ently with  great  attention,  and  yet  you  did 
not  come  to  me.  Even  with  my  new  fortune, 
you  would  not  come." 

"No,"  she  said,  calmly,  "I  thought  I  would 
wait  imtil  to-morrow  and  see  if  you  lost  it  all." 


THE  POET LONDON  tUCK  AND  WHITE 

He  was  a  poet — a  real  poet.  It  is  necessary- 
to  say  this — all  poets  are  not  real.  He  dwelt 
alone,  far  in  the  country,  and  he  told  of  the 
things,  to  solve  which  men  put  out  searchin:: 
hands.  He  saw  the  truth  in  every  blade  uf 
grass  that  grew.  He  saw  the  truth  in  every 
human  thought.  He  saw  the  trend  of  princi- 
ples, and  knew  whether  their  movement  was 
just.  He  sang  of  all  the  things  he  saw,  and 
the  world  that  is  too  busy  to  see  listened  to 
the  man  who  could  see  and  went  on  its  wiiv 
comforted.  By-and-by  he  became  a  great 
poet,  and  the  world  waited  on  his  words.  Ho 
dwelt  in  the  country — alone.  Well,  not  ex- 
actly alone;  he  had  his  work.  To  the  pot^t 
his  work  was  company.  He  liked  to  say  to 
the  few  who  were  near  enough  to  listen,  that  it 
was  his  life.     And  he  meant  it. 


nearx  cnea  out  lor  someining  wnicn  was  wixn- 
out.  And  from  without  there  came  no 
answer — nor  from  within.  The  clear-seeing 
mind  could  not  argue  with  the  desolation  of 
his  heart. 

One  day,  to  his  garden,  with  other  people, 
there  came  a  woman.  She  was  different  from 
other  women,  said  the  poet.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
she  was  not.  The  woman  who  is  different 
from  the  others  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  them.  Besides,  the  poet  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  when  he  first  saw  her.  He 
had  only  seen  her  a  few  minutes  at  his  garden- 
party.  Had  you  asked  him,  he  would  have 
said,  simply:  *' I  am  a  poet,  and  I  see  through 
the  unessential  to  the  essential — to '  the 
truth."  This  is  what  he  believed.  But  as  a 
|x>et  he  had  not  seen  her — only  as  a  man.  It 
was  as  a  man  he  judged  her  different  from  all 
other  women.  It  is  the  way  men  have  judged 
women  since,  as  boys,  they  learned  to  honor 
their  mothers.  Had  he  remained  a  poet,  he 
would  not  have  seen  her  at  all.  Instead  of 
which  they  married. 

So  far  as  human  happiness  goes,  they  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards.  She  dressed  well 
and  went  about.  The  poet  ate  too  much  and 
followed  her.  Something  like  this  went  on  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  And  all  the  blame  need 
not  go  to  the  serpent  nor  to  the  apple.  Nor, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  Eve.  Adam  was  a 
pretty  fair  sample  of  a  man. 

The  poet  and  his  wife  lived  in  town.  He 
still  remained  a  poet.  He  still  had  a  waiting 
public.  He  still  gave  the  public  that  for 
which  they  waited.  But  the  public  were  not 
satisfied.  The  critics,  very  logically  and  in 
erudite  terms,  showed  that  his  later  works 
h^d  not  the  deep -seeing  truth  of  the  earlic-r 
work.  The  public  said:  *'He  is  not  so  sincere." 
And  he  wasn't. 

One  day  the  poet  came  from  the  markct- 
place.  He  had  been  hagglinj^  about  prices. 
His  soul  was  hurt.  In  his  study  that  evening,' 
the  direct  sensitiveness  of  earlier  days  came 
back  to  him.  As  a  poet,  as  the  true  sinj^er 
of  the  things  that  count,  he  was  himself,  the 
man.  And  the  poet  was  not  satif^fied.  '*  Is 
it  worth  it?*'  he  said,  j^lancing  round  the 
hutne  he  had  reared.  There  were  tears  in  his 
voice. 

Just  then,  as  day  grew  to  night  in  witching 
ha'lMight,  his  wife  entered  thf  study.  Her 
eyes  glowed  gladly.     The  poet's  eyes  cleared 


ana  xnen,  looKing  at  tne  asnes  ot  a  nre  tnat 
has  gone  out.    It's  a  cold  habit — rather! 


THE  THREE  BROTHERS  AND  THE  INFIDEL. .  B.  K.  DANIELS. HARPER'S 

In  Luzon  there  were  three  brothers  whose 
names  were  Osto,  Inzo  and  Hong.  They  were 
very  poor,  and  earned  their  living  by  laboring 
in  the  rice-fields. 

One  day,  as  they  worked  up  to  their  knees 
in  mud  and  water  transplanting  the  young 
rice,  a  messenger  came  and  invited  them  to 
the  marriage  of  their  cousin,  who  lived  in  a 
distant  town. 

That  night  as  the  three  brothers  sat  together 
in  their  hut  and  talked  about  the  wedding, 
they  complained  bitterly  of  their  poverty,  but 
could  think  of  no  way  to  improve  their  present 
condition. 

"Let  us  start  as  three  blind  beggars,"  said 
Inzo,  "and  pray  for  alms  from  door  to  door, 
and  I  wager  that  before  we  reach  our  cousins 
we  shall  have  money  enough  to  attend  the 
wedding  as  three  fine  gentlemen.** 

"What  nonsense  you  talk!"  said  Osto,  the 
eldest  brother.  "The  people  would  know  our 
faces  and  stone  us  from  their  doors.  Let  us 
start  on  our  journey  just  as  we  are,  and  trust 
to  our  wits  to  better  our  fortunes.'* 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  the  three 
brothers  set  out  for  their  cousin's  wedding. 
Toward  evening  they  were  very  hungry  and 
tired,  and  crept  into  the  edge  of  a  bamboo 
thicket  to  rest. 

"What  is  the  use?"  said  Inzo,  as  he  pulled 
out  a  thorn  from  the  sole  of  his  foot.  "Our 
clothes  are  dirty  and  torn,  and  we  haven't 
even  enough  money  to  buy  rice.  We  might 
at  least  take  some  horses  from  these  infidel 
Tinguians  and  save  our  feet," 

"Stop  your  prating/'  said  Ilong.  **You 
are  ahv^ays  saying  foolish  thinf^s.  Some  nimble 
young  Tjn^'iiian  would  have  your  head  in  his 
head- basket  before  morning." 

"  Instead  of  complaining,  listen  to  me,"  said 
Osto.  *"Do  you  see  that  Tin^^uian^  cleaning 
his  plow  in  the  field  yonder,  and  the 
white  ox  tied  to  a  tree  not  far  behind  him? 
Let  us  creep  ui>  and  take  the  ox  while  his 
master  is  busy  with  the  i^low.  1  will  untie 
the  rope  froni  the  animal's  nose  and  fasten  it 
about  my  neck." 

*'  Fasten  it  about  your  neck?"  said  Ilong,  in 
wonder. 

'*  Yes^  and  we  must  be  quick  about  it,  or 
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suspect  the  truth*  1  will  join  you  there,  and  we 
will  sell  our  prize  at  auctiun  in  the  market- 
place/" 

When  the  Tin^uian  had  finished  cleaning 
the  plow  and  put  it  on  his  sleil*  he  turned  to 
untie  his  ox  and  brtn^^  him  under  the  yoke. 
When  he  saw  a  man  standing  with  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  he  was  much  astonished,  and 
said: 

"  How  is  this?  Has  my  ox  become  a 
man?" 

■*Do  not  wonder/'  said  Osto.  spitting  out  a 
mouthful  of  grass.  *'Come  nearer  to  me  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

The  Tinguian  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tree 
and  squatted  upon  the  grass. 

*'I  was  a  man.*'  said  Osto,  **but  because  of 
a  great  sin  which  I  committed,  I  was  turned 
into  an  ox  as  punishment.  Now  I  have  atoned 
for  my  wrong-doing,  and  have  been  changed 
to  a  man  again." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  that."  answered 
the  Tinguian  ;  '*but  it  grieves  me  when  I  think 
of  my  half-plowed  rice-fteld  and  the  large 
sum  of  money  I  paid  for  the  ox." 

^'Well,"  said  Osto,  *'you  must  trust  that 
the  all-powerful  being  who  set  me  free  will 
bring  you  better  fortune  the  next  time  you 
buy  an  ox.  Often  when  I  drew  your  plow 
through  the  rice-field  until  1  was  so  weary  that 
I  could  scarcely  pull  my  feet  out  of  the  mud,  I 
thought  of  my  wife  and  little  ones,  and  wept 
because  I  could  not  go  to  them.  Now,  kind 
sir,  let  me  hasten  to  find  them,  for  they  must 
think  me  long  dead." 

The  Tinguian *s  heart  was  touched*  and  he 
untied  the  rope  from  about  the  stranger's 
neck  and  set  him  free. 

Now  a  plague  had  killed  nearly  all  the  cattle 
in  the  town  where  the  brothers  agreed  to  meet, 
and  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  there  was  a 
fine  ox  for  sale  in  the  market-place,  many  men 
went  to  buy  it.  While  they  were  bidding  for 
the  ox  the  Tinguian  came  to  the  market  to 
buy  salt.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  own 
eyes  when  he  saw  the  big  white  ox  again ;  but, 
when  he  went  nearer  and  the  animal  smelt  him 
and  began  to  low.  he  knew  it  was  his  ovvn. 

*'The  man  must  have  sinned  before  he 
reached  home."  he  said,  "and  he  has  been 
turned  into  an  ox  again.  It  is  strange  that 
a  bad  man  should  make  such  a  good  o\f 
If  I  tell  tht^se  people  that  the  ant  ma!  is  mine* 
nobody  will  believe  a  poor  Tinguian;  and  if  I 


mail  tigoriii,   diivj.    I    nfui4JLi   iwac    iijjr    uiutjej^    l"h.v. 

I  will  buy  my  salt  and  hurry  home,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  strange 
beast," 

So  the  Tinguian  said  nothing,  and  tht  l»h 
was  sold  to  a  rich  man  tor  much  money.  The- 
three  brothers  bought  hats  and  shoes  and  fine 
clothes  for  the  bride,  and  hired  the  thrtv 
swiftest  horses  in  the  town  and  rode  away  l^* 
the  wedding. 


ACAtEOFCOHITflUCTIVEAtlAULT     G.O.tLUyE   .THCfilE»  lU 

The  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  was  open  for 
business.  The  county  magistrate,  having 
taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  cast  a  kindly 
glance  at  the  motley  crowd  that  had  assembled 
in  the  court-room,  and  with  an  air  of  greiii 
importance  asked  the  court  ofhcer  what  cases 
were  on  the  calendar  for  the  day. 

' '  Nothing  of  any  importance,  your  Honor 
only  a  case  of  constructive  assault." 

"What  kind  of  a  case  is  that?'*  whispered 
his  Worship  to  the  clerk,  not  wishing  to  betruy 
his  ignorance* 

**  It's  an  indirect  assault,  an  assault  in* 
ferred,"  replied  the  clerk. 

**Ah/'  whispered  his  Honor,  "give  me  an 
illustration.  Hould.  I  think  1  have  it,  1  sup- 
pose it's  something  like  shaking  your  fist  at  ^ 
lad  wid  the  intention  you'd  like  to  be  ham- 
merin'  the  head  iv  him?" 

'*Yes,"  rejoined  the  clerk,  smiling,  '^^tkiE 
would  be  a  constructive  assault/' 

"  Pm  glad  Tve  lamt  this  sort  «f  crime,"  sa;d 
his  Honor,  *'bekase  I  may  have  a  few  men 
and  women  up  under  it.  Mr.  Clerk/'  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  grave  importance. ''c:i*l 
the  case  iv  Duffy  v.  McCarthy." 

*'Take  the  book,  officer,  and  tell  us  what 
you  know  about  this  constructive  assault/* 

The  constable,  being  sworn,  said:  *'YiVTir 
Honor,  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  a  womsin 
by  the  name  of  Peggy  McCarth^\  and  mi 
charge  agin'  her  is  that  she  ^villfully  left  j» 
metal  pot  in  my  path,  so  that  I  might  fall  ov>ef 
it  and  hurt  niyself/* 

"Who  is  this  Peggy  McCarthy?*'  stemh 
inquired  the  Court. 

"She's  a  widow,  your  Honor,  an'  she  livr. 
on  a  small  farm  a  few  miles  over  in  the  coiui- 
try.** 

"Well,"  said  the  Court,  **you  say  she  Iti: 
a  metal  pot  on  your  road  for  you  to  fall  ovn 
it.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  fell  over  r 
or  no  from  it  hein*  a  constructive  assault. *^ 
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anKie. 

**Thin  a  regular  assault  is  now  added  to 
the  constructive  assault,"  rejoined  the 
Court. 

**Your  Honor  knows  the  law  better  than  I 
tio.  and  that*s  my  charge,"  responded  Officer 
Duffy. 

**He  has  produced  no  evidence  in  support 
of  his  case,"  whispered  the  clerk  in  an  under- 
tone. **He  merely  makes  an  assertion  with- 
out proving  it." 

**Hould  your  tongue,  Mr.  Clerk,  and  don't 
be  raisin*  objections  of  this  kind.  I  v  all  things 
a  magistrate  should  avoid  is  thryin'  to  upset 
a  policeman." 

**  Hev  you  anything  to  say  in  your  defince?" 
said  his  Honor  to  the  defendant.  ^ 

**  Well,  your  Honor,"  says  Peggy  McCarthy, 
"  1  am  as  much  guilty  in  that  crime  as  yer 
Lordship  sitting  up  on  the  binch." 

**  Don*t  say  that,  Peggy  McCarthy,  bekase 
you  are  charged  with  a  crime,  and  magistrates 
are  not  charged  with  any  crime,  and  it's  insult- 
ing to  the  Court." 

**I  beg  pardon,  your  Honor,  I  meant  no 
offince." 

**Your  ignorance  is  excoosable  this  time." 
•*Weil,  your  Honor,  I  live  about  a  mile  or 
.so  from  this,  and  after  I  got  through  bilin' 
the  pigs' dinner,  I  puts  the  ])ot  outside  my  doore, 
to  air  it.  It  was  right  alongside  my  cabin, 
and  fully  twelve  feet  from  the  road." 

** That's  not  so,  your  Honor,"  interjected 
Officer  Duffy. 

'*  Do  you  deny  that  my  cabin  is  twelve  feet 
off  the  road,  Constable  Duffy?"  asked  Peggy 
McCarthy.  , 

**The  Court  rules  that  it  doesn't  matter  a 
hair  where  your  cabin  is.     It's  where  your  pot 
,  w^as,    is   the   charge,    and    I    rule    that   cabin 
evidence  irrevelent,"  replied  his  Honor. 

'*  Your  Honor,  I  know  where  my  pot  was. 
A^iri'  my  doore.  Which  the  policeman  can't 
deny,  as  he  stumbled  over  it,  and  he  fell  agin' 
my  doore." 

**Did  you  fall,  officer,  against  the  door. 
when  you  stumbled  over  the  pot?"  queried 
the  Court. 

*'  Yis,  your  Honor." 

*  *  But  you  might  have  kept  stumbling  for 
four  or  five  steps  after  you  tripped  over  the 
pot."  suggested  the  Court. 

'*  No,  your  Honor,  I  did  not,"  answered  the 
policeman. 

**  He's  a  very  stupid  officer."  whispered  the 


1  here  it  is  now,  your  Honor,  rejoined 
P^ggy-  '*ne  admits  that  he  didn't  stumble 
any  feet  to  reach  the  wall  in  my  place.  Don't 
it  prove  complate  that  my  cabin  is  on  the 
very  side  of  the  path,  if  when  he  stumbled, 
he  fell  agin'  my  doore?" 

** There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  whis- 
pered the  clerk.  "We  must  discharge  her 
unless  we  j^rove  she  hasn't  given  the  right 
location  to  her  cabin." 

*'rm  afraid,"  said  the  Court,  **the  officer 
has  put  his  foot  in  the  pot  now,  after  stumbling 
over  it." 

**I  say,  officer,  is  this  woman,  Peggy  Mc- 
Carthy, giving  the  right  location  to  her  cabin?" 
inquired  the  Court. 

**I  don't  think  she  is,"  replied  Officer  Duffy. 

*'But  you  ought  to  know." 

**This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  opinion,  that 
the  officer  is  swearing  to,"  said  the  clerk. 

*'Your  Honor,"  says  Peggy,  "I  would  like 
to  have  the  Court  see  my  cabin." 

"The  Court  has  no  time  to  view  anyone's 
cabin,  especially  in  such  a  trifling  case.  Evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  now  closed,  and  I  think 
I'll  take  a  hand  myself  and  get  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  Peggy  McCarthy,"  said  his 
Honor,  "would  you  be  sorry  if  the  policeman 
hurt  himself?" 

**I  would  be  sorry  to  see  anyone  hurt  him- 
self," said  Peggy. 

* '  You  have  no  great  love  for  Officer  Duffy, 
have  you?" 

"I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  replied  Peggy. 

"Peggy  McCarthy,  Hsten  to  the  sintence  of 
the  Court.  The  Court  finds  that  you,  upon 
trial,  showed  that  you  did  not  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  in  conformity  with  the  Tin 
Commandments  and  the  Sarmon  on  the  Mount, 
and  that  you  showed  no  apparent  contrition 
for  the  injury  which  you  have  inflicted  on 
Officer  Duffy.  The  Court  finds  you  guilty  of 
constructive  assault  and  moral  delinquency, 
and  you  are  sintenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
shillings,  or  in  default  thereof,  one  week  in 
jail." 

"But  I  have  no  money,"  ejaculated  Peggy. 

"The  Court  will  take  a  recess  of  tin  minutes 
so  that  you  can  consult  your  friends." 

Here  the  hat  was  passed  around,  and  the 
necessary  amount  was  raised.  Peggy  pays 
her  fine.  The  Court  wishes  to  admonish  all 
blackguards  and  evil-minded  people  that  this 
tribunal  is  run  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 

"Mr.  Clerk,  call  the  next  case." 
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IT*S  TIME  TO  SMILE. . .  t.  E.  KiSEI. . .   CHICAQO  RECOID  HERALD 

It's  time  to  lure  the  smiles  along 

And  help  the  world  be  gay; 
It's  time  to  sing  the  happy  song 

And  whistle  care  away. 
It's  time  to  gladly  leave  behind 

The  sorrow  and  the  sighs; 
It's  time  to  look  for  joy  and  find 

Each  cranny  where  it  lies. 

It's  time  to  hoist  the  flags  for  Mirth 

And   shout   huzzah   to   Glee; 
Give  Joy  the  freedom  of  the  earth, 

Drive  Woe  into  the  sea; 
It's  time  to  hide  the  frowns  and  let 

The  songs  of  gladness  rise — 
The  world  is  laughing;   let's  forget 

The  sorrow  and  the  sighs. 


THE  NOUSEWIFrS  OMAR PRISCILU  LLONARO LIFE 

Come,  clean  the   House,   although   this  Rite  of 

and    Housemaid    sudden    Warning 


Spring 
From    Cook 

bring; 

They're  certain  to  give  Notice,  anyway, 
For  Wages  rise — and  tney  are  on  the  Wing! 


Whether  in  Boston  or  in  Binghamton, 
Whether  the  House  be  lax  or  Strictly  run. 
The  Cook  has  Tempers  every  day  or  two, 
The  Housemaid  breaks  the  Teacups  one  by  one. 

Each  Ship  a  hundred  Bridgets  brings,  you  say, 
Yes — but  where  lives  the  Cook  of  Yesterday  ? 

And  this  new  Age  that  brings  the  sullen  Swede 
Sweeps  the  old  Family  Treasure  quite  away. 

The  Girl  gains  Schooling,  writes — and  having  writ 
Moves  up — not  all  your  Wages  or  your  Wit 

Shall  lure  her  back  from  Office,  Store,  or  Desk; 
She  will  not  do  Plain  Housework — not  a  Bit! 

The  Eight-Hour  Plan  some  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes,  even  with  Millionaires,  anon. 

Maids  by  the  Day  refuse  the  Evening  Task, 
And  when  the  Caller  rings  the  Bell,  are  gone. 

An  Old-time  Cook-book,  simpler  far  than  now, 
A  Loaf  of  Home-made  Bread,  no  Fu.ss,  no  Row, 
But  Bridget  singing  as  she  cleans  the  Sink, — 
Oh,  such  a  Home  were  Paradise  enow! 

I  sometimes  think  how  Wonderfully  Good 
Waffles  would  taste  instead  of  Breakfast  Food. 
And  how  the  Clothes  would  Last  if  Washed  at 
Home, — 
But  what's  the  use  of  such  a  yearning  Mood  ? 

Yet  make  the  Most  of  Maids  to-day— the  End 
May  be  that,  Servantless,  we  shall  descend 
To  dwell  in  huge  Co-operative  Plants, 

Sans  Privacy,  sans  Hope,  sans  Homes  to  tend. 


Ah,  Bridget,  fill  the  Coffee  Cup  that  clears 
To-day,  at  least,  of  our  Domestic  Fears ! 

To-morrow! — Maid  and  Mistress  both  may  U 
Swept  from  the  Path  of  the  Progressive  Years* 

THE  INDUHRIAL  REVOLimON.   H.  JOHNSON.   LONO.  DAILY  NCV» 

They  spun  and  knitted  i'  the  sun 

r  the  good  old  days,  the  good  old  ways; 

And  work  with  a  homely  joy  was  done 
r  the  good  old  days,  the  good  old  ways. 

The  needles  clicked  and  the  tale  went  rotind. 
The  spindle  hummed  and  the  laughter  rang. 

Ah,  honest  work  had  a  merry  sound 
When  the  world  was  young  I 

They  mind  the  threads  of  the  whirring  loom 

In  the  latter  days,  the  weary  days; 
For  the  soul  and  joy  there  is  no  room 

In  the  latter  days,  the  weary  days. 
They  piece  the  snapp'd  threads  one  by  one. 

No  song  is  sung  and  no  tale  is  told; 
And  there's  little  mirth  beneath  the  sun. 
For  the  world  is  old. 

PUOLED BAUmORE   NEVS 

Jersey  City, 
Cane  May, 
Old  Virginia, 

Down  the  Bay — 
What  a  boresome  aggravation, 
Planning  where  you  will  vacation! 
One's  too  fast  and  one's  too  slow — 
One's  too  common-place  you  know; 
One's  a  social  swim  delusive; 
With  its  inner  bunch  exclusive; 

One's  too  green  and  one's  too  gray — 
One's  decidedly  pass^; 
And  we  can't  accept  one's  dances 
Under  any  circumstances — 
Others  do  not  dance  at  all — 
What  is  life  without  a  ball.^ 
Jersey  City, 
Cape  May, 
Old  Virginia, 

Down  the  Bay; 
Narragansett, 

Newport,  too — 
What  on  earth's 
A  chap  to  do  ? 
Spend  your  time  by  briny  fountains- 
Wish  you'd  spent  it  in  the  mountains; 
Spend  it  in  tlie  mighty  hills — 
Wish  you'd  spent  it  by  the  rills; 
Spend  it  with  the  home  plebeian — 
Wish  you'd  tripped  it  European; 
Spend  it  where  all  things  are  quiet — 
Swear  vou  wasted  money  bv  '\\ ; 
No  odds  where  you  go,  you  bet  it 
Will  turn  out  that  you'll  regret  it! 
Now  I  leave  it 

Up  to  you: 
What  on  earth's 
A  chap  to  do? 


Ihe  suicidal  swallowing  capacity  ot  the 
modem  baby  is  an  inheritance  from  the  habits  of 
the  crawling  cave-dweller,"] 

'*  Baby  boy,  whose  \isage  chubby 
Doting  mother  marvels  at, 
Full  of  health,  albeit  grubby — 
Why  are  you  so  fat  ? 

*'  How  unlike  your  rude  forefather — 
Prehistoric,    pithecoid! 
Who  w^ith  nuts  he  chanced  to  gather 
Filled  his  aching  void; 

*  Who,  whenever  hunger  goaded, 
Ate  to  please  the  passing  mood, 
Nor  his  stomach  overloaded 
With  some  patent  food. 

"  No !  but  later  generations 

Come,  in  which  the  infant  staves 
Hunger  off  by  dint  of  rations 
Picked  up  in  the  caves. 

"Holding  future  meals  in  question, 
Grasping  all  with  eager  fist, — 
To  the  mill  of  his  digestion 
Everything  is  grist. 

"Consequently,  you,  who  follow 
Him  in  lack  of  self-control, 
With  atavie  impulse  swallow 
Dirt  and  pins  and  coal." 

Thus,  with  sage  pedantic  chucklings. 
Watching  each  unwholesome  bite, 

Science  from  the  mouth  of  sucklings 
Still  receives  new  light. 


TRE 


MOTOR 


EV*  ANSTRUTHER 


WESTMINSTER  CArETTE 


*!I^rhc'  rich  man's  fancy ^  Fashion's  latest  craze, 
^r^  costly  toy  forevtT  out  ff  jzear, 
"Jiopic  6n  which  men  endkssly  dilait' 
^^ si w less  the  motor  daiihcs  through  thf  land, 
^eattering  confusion,  raisinj^  clovitlj^  of  diiiit, 
AnnihilatiniJ  diRtancCn  killing  time* 
'ts  ricUrs,  like  the  highw  aymen  of  nlil, 
;!jn   masked  and  hooded,  fearfully  tlisgtiiscd, 
^o  humble  wav^^arerj?  a  source  of  dread, 
^  gaudy  plaything,  painted  and  veneerrd, 
"astime  to  some,  but  u^ieless  to  mankiml. 

TO- MORROW, 

,^l;*uiiterl  by  Fashion,  carelessly  cast  out 
'^^'j  jrMfi  the  rusty  forms  of  once4oved  l>ikes, 
^Ifay thing  no  morCn  its  day  of  work  has  tome, 
^^viJtly  this  erstwhile  t<iy'of  idtt-  men 
^2*-    ordered  hours  along  an  ordtnd  marl 
Bc^nrs  city  toilers  to  and  from  their  work; 
'^'"Ut  from  the  airless  streets,  the  dirt,  llu^  nois^r^ 
m to  the  sunlight  of  tht-ir  own  jjrtvn  land; 
giving  the  problem  of  the  cro\\'ded  trnvn, 
pivinp  to  England*s  country  hnck  her  stmf^, 
*-  s^lil  to  all,  a  blessing  to  mankind 


Liooa  ana  strong. 
I  was  bred  on  the  Patapsco, 
And  I'll  see  where  morning  naps  go — 
What  care  I  where  all  your  slaps  go ' — 
Hear  my  song, 

O  hear  my  song. 
Tm  the  very  first  mosquito  of  the  year. 

I'm  the  very  first  mosquito  of  the  year — 

(Hear  my  song.) 
But  I  will  not  be  the  last  one,  never  fear, 

You're  all  wrong. 
For  in  April  there'll  be  millions, 
And  in  May  there  will  be  billions, 
And  by  August  undecilHons — 
Hear  my  song. 

My  nigh  G  song. 
I'm  the  very  first  mosquito  of  the  year. 


I'm  the  very  first  mosquito  of  the  year — 

(Hear  my  song.) 
Thought  I'd  beat  your  bed's  mosquito  cover  here- 

Was  I  wrong? 
Always  aim  to  strike  the  city 
Founders'  Day,  though  the  committee 
Doesn't  like  my  little  ditty — 
Hear  my  song. 

My  bugle  song. 
I'm  the  very  first  moscjuito  of  the  year. 


When  Lord  Baltimore  first  landed  I  was  here- 
with my  song; 

Af  Id  I  did  my  comet  solo  in  his  ear 
Good  and  strong. 

Never  saw  a  fellow  swear  so, 

Fan  tin-  .nr    umI  U^r  liis  hair  so; 

He  <U't  lared  he  couldn't  iKfar  so 

Bad  a  .snng^ — 

xMy  madd'ninj?  song. 

For  I  was  the  first  mosquito  of  that  year. 

Yes,  I  am  the  first  mosriuito  of  the  year^ 

(Hear  my  sonj^,) 
And  I'm  happier  than  you  are  'cause  I'm  lure 

With  my  ^oTTg^. 
You  may  bar  me,  smudge  and  smoke  mf| 
You  may  slap  me.  you  may  poke  nit'j 
Vou  may  uurse  me  or  may  joke  me*— 
But  my  sonj^ 

i}%ic^  right  along. 
I'm  the  vTry  first  mosquito  of  the  year* 


They  have  fo^ind  a  bug  to  kill  me,  so  I  hcar^ — 

(Hear  my  song.) 
But  it  cannot,  with  my  pleasure,  interfere 

Very  ong. 
It  wdl  be  the  same  okl  story 
WIk  n  I  tune  my  Imgle  gory, 
An<l  rU  ttwii  this  bug  to  glory 
With  my  song— 

Mv  killing  soti^. 
For  I  am  the  first  mosquito  of  the  year. 
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Literary   Tlioug^ht   and   Opinion 


BATTLES  IN  FICTION E.  C.  ttODLEY NATIONAL  REVIEW 

Sonncz,  irompciics  ci  clairofts,  wrote  the 
candid  war-poet  of  a  by.i^one  age. 

We  must  assume  that  this  appeal  was 
originally  addressed  only  to  the  hotnmes 
(Tarmes  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  but  in  those 
days,  as  in  our  own,  the  invitation  might 
appear  almt)st  equally  significant  to  the  man 
of  letters.  The  minstrel  or  ballad  singer,  the 
novelist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sang  only  of  war 
when  he  did  not  sing  of  love ;  and  if  the  novelist 
of  our  own  time  would  reap  the  soil,  lebon  hutin, 
and  the  bon  bruit  of  literary  renown,  let  him, 
in  spirit,  suyirc  la  guerre,  and  describe  the 
results  as  convincingly  as  he  may. 

His  influence  is,  in  a  sense,  wider  than  that 
of  the  historian;  his  public  is  larger,  more 
ignorant,  and  less  critical.  Rut,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  task  is  harder,  and  his  influence, 
though  far-reaching,  is  more  difficult  to 
acquire.  The  historian  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  collected  his  facts,  and  set  them 
intelligently  in  order;  the  result  may  or  may 
not  be  inspiring,  but  no  conscientious  student 
has  the  right  to  demand  more.  To  the  novelist 
the  mere  possession  of  undoubted  historical 
knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  avail;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  proper  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  would  require  a  degree  of  information 
not  usually  found  among  the  readers  of  novels. 
Those  whose  names  are  most  prominently 
connected  with  warfare  in  fiction — suclj  writers 
as  Tolstoi,  Zola,  r>ckmann-Chatrian — are 
pronounced  by  authorities  to  be  above  reproach 
as  regards  correctness  of  fact;  the  last  named 
have  even  been  quoted  by  historians  as  an 
example  of  accuracy ;  but  to  the  average  novel 
reader  who,  in  all  justice,  should  here  be 
allowed  an  opinion,  this  technical  exactness 
seems  a  small  thing,  indeed,  compared  with 
the  gifts  of  insight  and  imagination  which 
make  their  work  unforgettable.  Tolstoi's 
War  and  Peace,  where  the  hero's  mind  and 
character,  in  battle  or  elsewhere,  are  revealed 
as  perhaps  no  character  has  been  revealed  to 
us  since  Hamlet;  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Con- 
scrit  de  j8ij,  where  the  prosaic  outlook  of  the 
principal  figure  is  so  marvellously  turned  to 
account  by  the  author's  imaginative  power; 
Zola's  Ddbdclc,  which  changes  the  whole 
French  army  from  a  historian's  machine  into 


a  collossal  living  figure;  all  these  depend  for 
their  effect  not  upon  any  special  acquaintance 
with  military  tactics,  but  upon  the  writer's 
perceptive  and  imaginative  faculties  acting  on 
those  of  the   reader. 


ncriON  AND  FROTH LONDON  ACADEMT 

There  are  times  when  the  multitude  of 
novels  upon  our  shelves  strikes  us  with  a  kind 
of  hopeless  amazement.  With  the  best  inten- 
tion in  the  world  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  all ;  impossible  even  to  mention  more  than 
the  titles  of  many  of  them.  This,  in  itself, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  production 
of  novels  is  too  great;  but  when  we  approach 
the  question  of  selection,  the  implication  that 
it  is  too  great  becomes  hard  and  unblinkable 
fact.  The  number  of  novels  which  can  stand 
the  test  of  a  reasonable  critical  standard  is 
astonishingly  small;  even  if  we  accept  the 
modem  and,  as  we  think,  the  untenable  theory 
that  the  main  end  of  fiction  should  be  to 
amuse,  it  would  remain  astonishingly  small, 
for  true  amusement  is  not  often  to  be  found 
in  these  rows  of  many-colored  volumes.  A 
critic  whose  faculty  has  been  cultivated  by 
much  practice,  can  nm,  say,  through  a  score 
of  novels  and  find  that  he  can  divide  them 
into  three  or  four  sections  with  unmistakable 
labels.  The  crop  of  this  season's  novels  is 
raised  from  the  seed  of  last  season's;  certain 
formulas  are  popular,  and  innumerable  pens 
restate  those  formulas  with  no  more  variation 
than  simple  re-shuffling  implies.  We  open 
book  after  book  to  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  the  very  ghosts  of  familiarity. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced  is 
plain — many  of  our  novelists  go  to  books  for 
inspiration  and  ideas  instead  of  going  to  life. 
It  is  much  easier  to  go  to  books,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  to  produce  work  which  may  here 
and  there  stir  a  reader  to  actual  emotion,  here 
and  there  touch  some  hidden  or  sub-conscious 
spring  of  the  soul.  It  is,  no  doubt,  given  to 
few  writers  to  unveil  even  the  smallest  myster- 
ies of  the  terrible  and  beautiful  spirit  of  man, 
but  it  is  the  business  of  every  writer  to  strive 
after  the  highest  that  is  in  him.  He  may  not 
have  much  to  say,  but  he  should  at  least 
endeavor  to  say  it  well,  and  he  should  not 
attempt   to   say   it.  at   all   unless  from  some 


It  IS  well  to  recall  now  ana  tnen  wnat  i^usKin 
wrote  of  books  in  Kings*  Treasuries.  A 
book  is  written,  he  said,  because  *'the  author 
has  something  to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be 
true  and  useful,  or  helpfully  beautiful.  So  far 
as  he  knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it ;  so  far  as 
he  knot's,  no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound 
to  say  it.  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may; 
clearly  at' all  events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life 
he  finds  this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
manifest  to  him; — this,  the  piece  of  true 
knowledge,  or  sight,  which  his  share  of  sun- 
shine and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize.  He 
would  fain  set  it  down  forever;  engrave  it  on 
rock,  if  he  could;  saying;  'This  is  the  best  of 
me;  for  the  rest  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept, 
loved  and  hated  like  another;  my  life  was  as 
the  vapor,  and  is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew: 
this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your  mem- 
ory.'" That,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  but  it  has  the  right  spirit.  If  it  at 
all  consorted  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  we 
should  have  fewer  and  better  novels;  which 
would  not  mean  that  the  novel-reading  public 
would  go  empty,  but  that  it  would  have  more 
to  think  about.  The  average  novel,  to  put 
the  matter  briefly,  is  concerned  neither  with 
real  ideas  nor  with  real  life ;  it  is  a  comment — 
jaunty  or  sentimental  or  frivolous — upon  what 
never  existed;  it  is  a  kind  of  ineffective  phan- 
tasm, blurred,  inchoate,  remote.  And  the 
tendency  is  to  level  all  to  this  average.  Our 
greatest,  as  we  said  the  other  day,  are  silent. 
The  call  is  for  leaders;  of  followers  in  every 
kind  we  have  rank-and-file  enough. 


SHAIKt  IN  THE  BOOK  TRADE N.  Y.  EVENINO  POST 

Newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  giving  space  of  late  to  the  griev- 
a.nces  which  authors  have  against  publishers. 
It  is  an  old  story,  but  there  is  always  hope 
that  the  narration  of  one's  experience  may 
keep  others  from  suffering  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  many  years  since  my  first  book  was  pub- 
lished, and  few  of  your  readers  would  remem- 
ber its  name  or  that  of  the  author.  How- 
ever, I  hold  with  Eli  Perkins  that  it  is  foolish 
to  belittle  one's  own  work.  I>et  your  friends 
buy  the  book  and  get  stuck. 

bh,  the  days  when  I  walked  about  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  how  many  candles  I  burned  before 
the  five  hundred  pages  of  MSS.  \ycre  finished! 
My  friends  pronounced  it  capital  and  in- 
quired anxiously  as  to  the  probable  date  of 


1  was  young  ana  vam,  iiKewise  creauious,  ana 
in  imagination  I  saw  my  book  in  every  book- 
seller's window  and  my  name  blazoned  every- 
where. 

At  last  I  found  a  man  who  grasped  my 
hand  an d^  talked  to  me  like  a  father.  He  as- 
sured me  the  market  for  such  work  as  mine 
was  good;  that  what  was  wanted  was  new 
blood.  He  made  me  tell  him  how  I  came  to 
write  and  all  about  myself.  I  told  him  too 
much,  for  he  saw  my  anxiety  and  found  me 
an  easy  prey.  In  a  burst  of  confidence  I  told 
him  how  badly  other  publishers  had  treated 
me.  That  made  his  heart  warm  toward  me, 
and  it  being  just  one  o'clock  he  invited  me  out 
to  luncheon.  He  took  my  book,  and  said  he 
would  not  delay,  but  would  take  it  home  with 
him  and  read  it  that  night,  and  would  send 
me  an  answer  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  next  evening  I  received  a  letter  asking 
me  to  call  at  my  earliest  convenience.  I  was 
on  hand  early  next  morning.  The  senior 
partner  met  me,  and  told  me  how  much 
pleased  he  was  with  my  manuscript,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  already  placed  it  in  the  printer's 
hands,  for  he  felt  sure  we  could  come  to  sat- 
isfactory terms.  The  holidays  were  near, 
and  my  book  was  just  what  was  needed  for 
the  trade.  All  this  was  most  gratifying,  but  I 
was  soon  to  be  made  uncomfortable.  Pres- 
ently, the  question  was  put  to  me  as  to  whether 
I  had  come  prepared  to  pay  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  amount  the  publishers  had  fixed 
as  my  guarantee  to  them.  *'  You  know,"  said 
he,  **that  a  book  such  as  this  puts  us  to  great 
expense.  I  should  advise  you  to  publish  by 
subscription.  You  say  you  have  one  hundred 
secured.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  should 
not  pay  in  advance,  and  thus  relieve  you  off 
raising  $ioo  of  the  $200  we  ask.  We  shall 
bring  out  500  copies.  The  edition  ought  to 
be  1,000,  as  the  cost  would  be  only  $100  more 
than  for  the  smaller  edition . '  *  Seeing  that  I  was 
getting  very  nervous,  the  publisher  added  that 
I  need  not  pay  that  day,  but  must  let  him 
have  the  amount,  $200,  within  a  day  or  two, 
as  they  had  put  back  other  work  in  order  to 
hasten  the  publication  of  mine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  book  was 
to  be  brought  out  for  the  holiday  trade.  The 
holidays  passed  and  it  did  not  ai)pear.  The 
swallows  came  and  still  it  did  not  materialize. 
Summer  was  upon  us  and  the  publishers  gave 
no    sign,     Early   in    September   1    received  a 


The  publishers,  so  the  note  stated,  had  de- 
cided to  brinj^'  out  the  thousand  edition.  They 
had  delayed  pubHcation  because  the  market 
was  overstocked,  but  now  at  the  outset  of 
another  season  the  demand  was  likely  to  be 
KG  great  that  they  had  printed  double  the 
number. 

I  have  bouf^ht  ten  copies  to  present  to  my 
friends,  and  thus  far  no  accounting  has  been 
made.  The  debt,  whichever  side  the  law 
may  say  it  is,  has  long^  since  been  outlawed. 
The  enter|) rising,  friendly  publishers  are  out 
of  business,  but  their  methods  are  in  vogue 
to*day.  My  advice  to  the  young  author  is, 
better  take  a  snubbing  from  a  responsible 
firm  than  accept  the  flattery  of  the  obscure. 


TliE  HANDPOINT  OF  THE  EOtTOR, . .  .H.  M.  ALDEN. 


KARPER'I 


Of  course,  all  manuscripts  ofifered  are  not 
read  throujLrh— that  wouhl  take  not  the  editor's 
evening  only,  but  all  the  twenty -four  hours  of 
every  day.  If  it  w^ere  necessary  to  read  every 
word  of  every  manuscript,  it  would  be  done,  if 
the  work  demanded  ten  or  more  readers, 
but  it  is  not. 

American  publishers  of  the  best  class,  like  the 
select  yet  now  very  large  and  ever-increasing 
audience  of  thoughtful  readers,  want  better 
books  than  are  written,  and,  where  they  are 
proprietors  of  periodicals,  better  poems  and 
stories  and  essays  than  are  offered. 

We  have  seen  how  comparatively  unim- 
portant in  the  actual  constitution  of  a  maga- 
zine are  the  casual  offerings  of  contributors; 
no  respectable  number  of  the  periodical  could 
be  made  up  by  selection  from  them.  No  more 
can  the  publisher  depend  upon  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  book  manuscripts.  His  dealings 
with  authors  must  in  the  main  be  direct  and  of 


money  by  the  publication  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, setting;  aside  all  literary  standards;  but 
it  requires  a  higher  order  of  ability  and  a  finer 
determination  to  build  up  a  great  publishin^^ 
house,  whose  every  issue  will  bear  the  mark  of 
good  literary  judgment.  How  many  books 
that  %vould  command  large  sales  must  bo 
excluded  from  con  rii  deration!  How  many 
bringing  a  small  immediate  profit  will  be 
accepted  and  even  solicited  because  the  pub- 
lisher has  a  prophetic  sense  of  their  permanent 
value!  Such  a  publishing  house  vdW  employ 
readers,  enough  of  them  and  sufficientl}^  intel- 
ligent to  let  no  promisinj:^  new  author  escajK; 
notice  or  lack  encouragement.  These  readers 
are  eyes  to  the  publisher,  and  the  more  clearly 
their  opinions  disclose  what  he  would  see  if  he 
could  read  the  manuscripts  himself,  the  better 
their  service. 

Another  fallacy — especial h^  as  to  magazine 
conduct— is  that  w-hich  assumes  the  domina- 
tion of  publisher  and  editor  by  great  names 
that  stan<l  simply  for  success  and  not  f^r 
literary  worth.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  litera- 
ture, it  is  true  that  many  writers  aim  at  this 
kind  of  success,  and  some  of  them  attain  ii. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  best-selling  books  [sr* 
remote  from  any  appeal  to  cultivated  minds 
that  fcw^  of  them  are  known  even  by  their 
titles  to  the  readers  of  this  magarine)  have  no 
claim  to  literary  distinction,  and  could  rn,it 
secure  the  imprint  of  any  first -class  publishing 
house.  The  mere  fact  of  success,  however, 
does  not  condemn  an  author  w^ho  has  reached 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  intelligent  readers,  and 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  sought  by 
publishers  and  editors^  Still,  a  really  better 
thing  by  a  w^holly  unknowm  writer  would  have 
the  preference. 


Brief    Comment    and     Gossip    of    Authors 


William  Dean  Howells,  w^ho  has  often  been 
styled  the  Dean  of  American  Letters,  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1837.  His  early  education  was 
(\iined  in  Ohio  newspaper  offices,  in  positions 
rang^inj^  from  compositor  tt*  editor,  Frc»m 
1861  to  1865  he  was  the  United  States  .Consul 
to  Venice,  and  it  was  there  that  he  gained 
material   for  his  delisrhtful     Italian   studies — 


Venetian  Life,  Italian  Journeys  and  Tuscan 
Cities.  After  his  return  from  Italy,  Mr. 
Howells  contributed  editorial  articles  to  The 
Nation.  He  was  later  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Cosmopolitan  and 
Harper's,  As  a  writer  of  fiction.  Mr  Howells 
has  been  a  g^reat  force  in  American  literature. 
His    principal    novtjls  are  The   Rise   of    Silas 


Among  his  critical  works  may  be  cited  Criti- 
cism and  Fiction,  My  Literary  Passions,  and 
Impressions  and  Experiences.  He  has  pub- 
lished one  book  of  poems,  Stops  of  Various 
Quills,  and  several  short  one-act  comedies 
and  farces.  Mr.  Howells's  last  book,  Ques- 
tionable Shapes,  just  published,  deals  with 
the  psychic  experiences  of  a  young  American. 
Mr.  Howells  is  strongly  realistic  in  his 
novels,  and  is  the  arch  foe  of  romanticism 
and  of  the  popular  historical  novel.  His 
realism,  however,  is  not  pushed  as  far  as  con- 
tinental realism.  His  observations  are  keen 
and  show  much  power  of  delineation.  Like 
Henry  James,  he  is  a  master  of  subtlety.  To 
these  qualities  may  be  added  a  love  for  truth, 
saneness  and  justice.  He  is  easily  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  letters  in  this  country. 

*** 
Recent  news  from  Rome  states  that  the 
Pope  has  blessed  Ben  Hur.  While  the 
blessing  falls  only  on  the  Italian  translation 
with  "various  modifications,*'  it  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  the  sale  of  the  book, 
which  has  already  a  tremendous  circulation. 

*** 
Lrovers  of  Quatrocentisteria  and  The  Duchess 
of  Nona  will  be  glad  to  Icam  of  a  new  romance 
by  Maurice  Hewlett,  which  is  to  appear  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  The  story  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fascinatinj^  cart^cr  of  Mary 
of  Scotland.  There  is  a  charm  and  witchery 
t'l  Mr.  Hewlett's  storios  that  are  rarely  found 
in  other  writt^rs.  Earthwork  Out  of  Tus- 
cany and  Little  Novels  of  Italy  are  classics 
in    their  way. 


No  man  ever  suffered  more  from  the  penalty 
r*f  humcir  than  did  the  late  Charles  Godfrey 
( ^-land.  The  man,  who  was  an  authority 
.  ►!  1  Etruscan  myths,  on  music  and  the  theater. 
4*  student  and  a  writer  of  psychology ,  who 
'  knew  aU  about  the  survival  of  pagan  worship 
iTi  lLa!y,  and  a  politician  of  whr^m  Dana  said 
tlmt  he  deserved  a  foreign  mission  for  his 
i4t*r vices  to  Lincoln,  will  not  ^o  rknvn  to  hi?;- 
tory.  But  the  author  of  the  Mans  Brcit- 
matiR  Ballads  and  of  Matilda  Yane  will  lon^^ 
l^c*  remembered,  Leland  was  a  melancholy 
cxnmplt?  of  tha  tyranny  of  humor. 


j-   J.   Bell,  the  author  of  Wee  Macgrecgor, 


gow  paper.  Several  publishers  declined  to 
reissue  the  work  in  book  form.  The  author 
finally  published  "it  at  his  own  risk,  and  the 
success  of  the  book  justifies  his  action.  This 
time  the  publishers  were  caught  napping. 

The  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Vizetelly  removes 
an  interesting  personality  from  the  field  of 
literature.  Mr.  Vizetelly  was  a  war  correspon- 
dent of  note,  and  was  at  different  periods  of 
his  life  connected  with  some  of  the  great 
London  newspapers.  His  most  remarkable 
achievement  was  the  finding  of  Stanley.  Like 
Rowan,  he  who  took  the  message  to  Garcia, 
Mr.  Vizetelly  was  willing  to  go  anywhere. 
When  James  Gordon  Bennett  telegraphed 
him  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  find 
Stanley  he  replied,  "Fll  go  to  Timbucto,  if 
you  like." 

*** 

In  Vus  du  Dehors  Dr.  Max  Nordau  has 
published  a  collection  of  review  articles  on 
Contemporary  French  Writers.  In  his  pref- 
ace. Dr.  Nordau  alludes  to  his  position  as  an 
outsider  as  qualifying  him  for  the  task  in 
hand.  Dr.  Nordau  is  always  interesting, 
whether  we  believe  in  his  theories  or  not. 
More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  modern 
French  dramatists,  and  should  prove  inter- 
esting to  students  of  the  stage. 

*** 
Recently  in  Philadelphia,  the  manuscript 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  poem,  The  Bells,  was 
sold  at  auction  for  $2,100,  Other  Poc  books 
and  manuscripts  were  disposed  of  at  the  same 
sale,  and  the  entire  collection  brought  ovc-T 
$5,000.  During  his  life  Poe  was  always  in 
a  precarious  financial  condition,  and  his  lit* 
erary  wares  generally  realized  very  small 
amounts.  The  histor>^  of  literature  is  replete 
with  cases  of  tardy  recognition  of  approval 
during  the  life  of  an  author. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs ♦  the  clever  and 
delightful  humorist,  is  at  work  on  a  play 
which  will  probably  be  seen  in  Now  York 
next  season.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  likr-* 
wise  engagcfi  in  a  dramaturgic  venture. 
Whether  a  sticccssful  author  can  succeed  as 
a  successful  playvvrij^ht  remains  to  be  seen, 
however.  Past  history  has  not  entirely  borne 
ihis     outp      The     conditions     governing    th^: 
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writing  of  drama  and  of  fiction  arc  very  differ- 
ent. 

*** 
The  English  and  French  press  have  lately 
been  saying  many  complimentary  things  of 
each  other  and  of  their  respective  rulers. 
Vijtui)erancy  has  long  characterized  a  cer- 
tain faction  of  French  journalism  in  regard 
to  England.  The  recent  presence  of  King 
Edward  in  Paris,  and  his  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion there,  has  done  much  to  allay  these 
hostile  attacks.  Journalism  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel  is  now  in  its  normal  condition — 
a  condition  regarded  with  pleasure  by  the 
saner  and  conservative  elements  of  both 
countries. 

*** 
Mr.  George  M(K)re's  latest  book,  The  Untilled 
Field,  purports  to  give  a  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland — the  ** untilled  field" — which 
is  engrossing  the  attention  of  legislators  in 
the  English  Parliament.  Mr.  Moore's  book 
will  do  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  projected 
plans  of  a  Celtic  revival  in  Irish  letters. 

*** 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  lately  taken 
over  the  publishing  business  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Russell.  They  will  continue  the  class  of  pub- 
lications issued  by  Mr,  Russell,  and  his  name 
will  continue  to  appear  on  those  artistic  books 
which  have  so  long  been  associated  with  his 
house. 

*** 

The  sale  of  Zola's  relics  in  Paris  was  not  the 
success  anticipated,  and  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs.  It  seems  that  M. 
Zola  was  the  victim  of  some  Italian  art  dealers 
and  swindlers.  The  collection  realized  very 
little.  Recent  reports  from  Paris  indicate 
that  the  sale  of  VeritS  has  not  been  large, 
although  the  book  is  superior  in  literary 
and  narrative  interest  to  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor. 

*** 

The  admirers  of  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night 
will  welcome  with  interest  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden's  new  book,  Katherine  Frenshan, 
which  is  a  problematical  novel,  and  which 
will  be  published  next  fall.  Of  late  years 
Miss  Harraden  has  not  quite  justified  the 
promise  of  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night. 
The  character  of  the  Disagreeable  Man  is 
one  of  the  monuments  of  fiction.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Miss  Ilarraden's  forthcoming 
book  will  contain  some  of  that  exquisite 
charm  that  so  characterized  her  former 
work. 


The  great  International  Congress  of  His- 
torians, which  was  held  in  Rome  on  April  2, 
brought  together  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
historians.  Italy  was  represented  by  Pro- 
fessors Pasquale  Villari,  Lanciani  and  Boni. 
Professor  Monod  was  a  distinguished  French 
representative.  Professor  Gierke  was  the 
delegate  from  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
Hon.  James  Bryce  and  Mr.  William  Roscoc 
Thayer  represented  England  and  America 
respectively.  The  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Italy,  and  many  state  dignitaries, 
lent  added  ^clat  to  the  proceedings.  They 
order  these  things  well  abroad! 
**♦ 

The  coming  Emerson  centennial  will  Ik- 
fittingly  observed  by  the  disciples  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  ethical  teachers.  A 
notable  event  in  this  connection-  will  be  the 
publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Emerson's  works,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Edwanl 
Waldo  Emerson.  Several  celebrations  are 
to  be  held  in  Concord  and  elsewhere,  and  at 
which  distinguished  men  in  American  life 
and  letters  will  deliver  addresses  on  the 
great  Transcendentalist.  Despite  the  ob- 
scurity of  some  of  Emerson's  teachings,  he 
still  remains  a  potent  force  in  our  literature. 
*** 

The  recent  death  of  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard has  removed  a  noted  figure  in  New  York's 
literary  circle  and  has  brought  to  an  end  a 
long  and  distinguished  literary  career.  Un- 
like most  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
without  a  college  education.  To  this  fact  he 
attributed  his  facility  in  Anglo-Saxon  expres- 
sion, although  it  is  doubtful  whether  ihi> 
condition  establishes  a  successful  precedent. 
During  his  life  Mr.  Stoddard  was  connecte<l 
with  many  papers,  and  the  variety  of  his 
literary  expression  ^as  manifold.  It  was  as 
a  poet,  however,  that  he  won  his  best  recogni- 
tion. 

Among  Mr.  Stoddard's  publications  are 
Town  and  Country,  Life,  Travels,  and  Books 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  The  King's  Bell 
(a  poem).  The  Story  of  Little  Red  Ridinji 
Hood,  The  Children  in  the  Wood.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  Horatian  Ode,  Putnam  the  Hravc. 
and  the  Book  of  the  East,  a  collecti<jn  r.i 
poems  on  various  Oriental  subjects.  He  like- 
wise edited  and  brought  out  collections  »•! 
verse,  among  which  The  Late  English  PoetN 
and  Poetry  and  Poets  of  America  may  K 
mentioned.  He  was  also  the  author  of  inon*- 
graphs  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  on  Willian 
Cullen  Bryant. 


M^EOT^ciMrjr     A  cLm^k%S •    ^jrAimpses     OK    aeMT    Dooiks 


The  Substitute.  Will  N.  Harben.  N.  Y.  Har- 
per and  Bros.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  well-told  story,  largely  in  the  dialect 
of  Georgia.  A  merchant  who  has  killed  a  man  in 
anger  in  his  youth  conceives  the  notion  of  atoning 
for  robbing  the  world  of  a  human  life  by  training 
a  boy  of  lowly  origin  to  be  a  sterling  man.  Such 
indeed  the  boy  becomes,  and  then  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  his'  superior  socially.  His  rival  for 
her  hand  is  the  unworthy  Governor  of  the  State. 
All  ends  as  it  should,  but  the  action  is  thrilling, 
and  some  of  the  characters  are  peculiarly  rich 
and  delightful.  There  is  much  quaint  wit  and 
humor,  and,  at  times,  deep  pathos.  The  volume 
compares  veiy  favorably  with  the  previous  good 
work  of  Mr.  Harben. 

The  Grey  Wig.  Israel  Zangwill.  N.  Y.  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Grey  Wig  contains  examples  of  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  earlier  and  later  stories.  These  are  inter- 
esting mainly  as  showing  the  author's  versatilitv, 
rather  than  as  offering  any  new  light  upon  his  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Zangwill  will  soon  again 
return  to  that  field  of  literature  which  he  has 
made  almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  give  us  more 
of  those  exquisite  pictures  of  life  that  is  odd  and 
queer,  yet  in  its  struggle,  common  to  all  mankind. 

When  Patty  Went  to  College.  Jean  Webster. 
N.  Y.     The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  college 
stories.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  in  college,  and  the 
stories  center  about  her  adventures  therein.  They 
are  told  with  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  charm 
and  have  that  eternal  youth  and  youthful  pseudo- 
sophistication  which  the  age  of  twenty  brings. 
Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  is  quoted  one  of  these 
stories  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  book. 

A  Comedy  of  Conscience.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
N.  Y.     The  Century  Co.     $1.00. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  new  story  is  exactly  what  its  name 
implies.  A  thief  in  stealino:  a  ladv's  pocket-book 
leaves  his  diamond  ring  in  the  lady  s  shopping  bag. 
The  working  of  the  lady'ft  susceptible  conscience 
in  regard  to  what  to  do  with  the  ring  offers  Dr. 
Mitchell  his  theme,  upon  which  he  has  woven  de- 
lightful comedy  and  a  delicate  love  story. 

Horses  Ifine:  Stories  of  Harness  and  Saddle. 
Sewell  Ford.  N.  Y.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Ford  has  taken  nine  horses  and  around  each 
has  woven  a  story  often  as  intense  as  it  is  beautiful. 
The  author's  style  is  exquisite  and  his  portrayal  of 
the  life  and  nature  of  that  sensitive  animal,  the 
horse,  is  at  times  remarkable.  Every  story  in  this 
book  is  worth  reading.  This  is  the  type  of  book 
of  which  we  cannot  have  too  many. 


The  Wind  in  the  Rose  Bush.  Mary  £.  Wilkins. 
N.  Y.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  has  in  her  new 
book  tried  her  hand  at  writing  "ghost  stories." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  tales  are  not  very 
uncanny  and  cause  few  shivers.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  "ghosts"  are  downright  lovable,  and  one  won- 
ders how  anyone  could  have  been  affrighted  at 
them.  The  great  virtue  of  these  stories  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  characters,  the  plain  New  England 
type  which  Mrs.  Freeman  can  portray  as  no  one 
else  can. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Siouz.  Gen.  Charles  King. 
N.  Y.     The  Hobart  Co. 

General  King  has  added  another  number  to  his 
series  of  pictures  upon  the  West  and  army  life. 
The  new  offering  is  not  as  good  as  some  that  have 
come  from  the  same  pen,  but  will  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  followed  this  author's  work. 

Conjurer's  House.  Stewart  Edward  White. 
N.  Y.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Mr.  White  again  pictures  the  life  of  the  great 
forests  and  strong  endeavor.  The  theme  in  his 
new  book  is  based  upon  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
Company  when  that  orc^anization  was  in  its  full 
power  of  autocracy.  The  principal  character  is 
a  free  trader  who  is  captured  and  sentenced  prac- 
tically to  death.  The  description  of  the  life  and 
forests  and  the  whole  atmosphere  are  especially 
well  done.     Mr.  White  writes  with  poetic  charm. 

Comet  Strong  of  Ireton's  Horse.  Dora  Me- 
Chesney.     N.  Y.     John  Lane.     $1.50. 

Dora  McChesney  has  imbibed  deep  at  the  well 
of  Puritanism  in  her  story  of  the  Cromwellian  wars. 
There  is  a  hardness  of  character  and  diction,  which 
at  times  is  almost  jarring.  But  the  book  has  inci- 
dent in  plenty  and  does  show  distinct,  individual 
and  interesting  persons. 

The  Philaddphians.  Katharine  Bingham.  Bos- 
ton.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  teller  of  this  really  clever  tale  is  a  young 
lady  of  New  York,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  ple- 
beian first  Philadelphian  husband,  marries  one  of 
the  sacred  aristocracy  of  the  Quaker  City.  Her 
former  alliance  is  forgiven  because  of  her  descent 
from  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  there  was  somewhat  of  hesitation  at  first.  The 
author,  whose  name  is  surely  fictitious,  deals 
gently,  but  humorously,  with  Philadelphian  ances- 
tor worship  and  reverence  for  the  *^  forbidden 
palace'*  situated  south  of  Broad  Street,  while  she 
decidedly  disproves  the  charge  of  slowness  usually 
made  against  the  city  of  blue-blooded  aristocracy. 

The  Legatee.  Alice  Prescott  Smith.  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  first  novel  of  considerable  merit.  The 
story  relates  the  difficulties  met  with  by  a  South- 
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emer  who  succeeds  to  a  lumber  mill  in  Wisconsin 
after  an  uncle  of  detested  memory.  The  author 
evidently  knows  well  the  scenes  and  people  among 
whom  she  has  laid  the  action  of  her  novel,  and  the 
movement  leads  on  very  dramatically  to  a  thrilling 
clixnsuc. 

Walda.  Mary  Holland  Kinkaid.  N.  Y. 
Harper  and  Bros.     $1.50. 

Walda  is  a  good  story,  well  worth  reading.  It 
tells  of  a  German  religious  community,  situated 
somewhere  in  a  Western  State,  in  which  human 
love  and  marriage  are  discouraged  and  forbidden 
to  the  extent  that  no  one  who  yields  to  their  tempta- 
tions can  hold  rank  among  the  saintly  members. 
A  doctor  of  medicine,  a  man  of  the  world,  visits 
the  community  from  motives  of  ctmosity  and  falls 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  and  simple-minded 
maiden  who  is  being  trained  to  be  the  Prophetess. 
The  growth  of  human  love  in  the  maiden  s  heart 
is  very  beautifully  depicted;  so  is  its  hidden 
existence  in  the  worthy  schoolmaster. 

Clhreden.  Kenyon  West.  Boston.  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  West  gives  us  a  story  of  revolutionary  times, 
the  action  of  which  centers  around  the  Chew  man- 
sion, which  was  the  focus  of  the  Battle  of  German- 
town.  There  is  a  thrilling  and  well-sustained 
love  element,  a  large  amount  of  romantic  misun- 
derstanding, abtmdant  deeds  of  *' derring-do,"  a 
villainous  spy  and  rival,  and  the  usual  courtesy 
between  men  of  kindred  race  fighting  for  principle 
rather  than  hatred.  The  tale  is  above  the  average 
of  this  kind  of  novel  both  in  action  and  plot. 

A  Girl  of  Ideas.  Annie  Flint.  N.  Y.  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Truly  the  heroine  is  a  Girl  of  Ideas  and  her  his- 
tory is  vastly  entertaining.  Having  written  a 
novel  only  to  find  it  rejected  by  "any  number  of 
publishers,"  she  conceives  the  idea  of  setting  up 
m  business  as  a  retailer  of  "ideas"  to  writers 
whose  imagination  is  less  fertile  than  her  own. 
She  actually  forms  a  syndicate  of  writers  to  keep 
the  market  supplied  with  novels,  and  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  prepare  sermons  and  to  train  a  clergv- 
man  to  be  a  preacher.  It  is  a  clever  book,  spark- 
ling from  bemnning  to  end,  with,  possibly,  an  tm- 
dercurrent  of  sarcasm  and  a  covert  parodying  of 
the  trend  of  a  certain  phase  of  modem  book  manu- 
facture. 

From  the  Unvarying  Star.  Elsworth  Lawson. 
N.  Y.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  a  quotation  from  Maeter- 
linck, and  rather  far-fetched,  but  the  story  is  a 
strong  one,  a  good  one.  It  relates  the  trials  and 
love  of  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  "dis- 
senting minister"  who  has  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  the  north  of  that 
country.  A  strong  love  for  nature  and  a  high 
moral  tone  rtm  through  the  volume,  which  is  de- 
cidedly above  the  average  of  much  present-day 
fiction. 

The  House  on  the  Hudson.  Frances  Powell. 
N.  Y.     Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  presented  as  a  first  novel  of  a  new 
writer,  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  work*    The 
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action  is  well  conceived,  intricate,  m3rsterious  and 
well  sustained.  At  times  one  is  reminded  of  the 
ane  Eyre  of  Charlotte  Bront^,  at  other  times  of 
""he  House  on  the  Marsh  of  Florence  Warden.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  author's  woric  is  en- 
tirely original  and  the  comparison  is  only  made  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  power  dis- 
played. The  style  is  crisp  and  pointed,  and  the 
language  well  chosen  ana  adequate.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  hear  again  from  so  promising 
a  writer,  and  that  the  present  work  will  be  fol- 
lowed bv  another  not  less  carefully  studied  out, 
arranged  and  polished. 

The  Ghost  Camp.  Rolf  Boldrewood.  N.  Y. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  Ghost  Camp;  or.  The  Avengers,  by  Rolf 
Boldrewood,  is  a  story  of  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
Ufe,  partly  in  the  bush,  partly  at  the  gold  mines, 
mainly  in  Hob^rt  Town  society.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  lively  interest  and  movement,  a  very  pretty 
love  story,  and  an  artistic  cUmax.  The  book  will 
be  acceptable  as  presenting  a  picture  of  Ufe  in  a 
part  of  the  world  that  does  not  enter  largely  into 
American  literature. 

The  IneviUble.  Philip  Verill  Mighels.  Phila. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Inevitable,  by  Philip  Verill  Mighels,  deals 
with  a  curious  phase  of  the  negro  problem.  A 
boy,  whose  grandmother  was  a  mulatto,  "almost 
as  white  as  anyone, "is  ca.st  off  by  his  mother  because 
he  has  a  dark  skin.  The  whole  tale  is  weird, 
powerfully  told,  admirably  conceived,  and  well 
worked  out.  The  solution  will  appeal  to  Americans, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whetner  Europeans  will 
see  the  necessity  of  the  ending  of  the  story. 

Fifty  Songs  by  Robert  Franz.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Foster  Apthorp.  For  High  Voice.  Boston. 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.    Pai>er,  $1.25.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

Twenty  Original  Piano  CompositionB.  Franz  Liszt. 
Edited  by  August  Spanuth.  Boston.  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.     Paper,  $1.25.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

These  two  new  volumes  of  the  Musician's  Li- 
brary are  edited  with  the  same  skill  and  excellence 
of  their  predecessors.  Thoroughness  and  intelli- 
gence are  everywhere  characteristic  of  them.  All 
devotees  of  music  will  regard  them  as  a  privilege 
to  possess. 

Silverwork  and  Jewelry.  A  Text-Book  for 
Students  and  Workers  in  Metal.  H.  Wilson. 
N.  Y.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

This  is  the  second  number  of  Appleton's  Artistic 
Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks,  edited  by 
W.  R.  Lethaby.  "It  is  intended  as  a  practical 
guide  to  some  of  the  more  simple  processes  of  the 
crafts."  The  book  will  be  founa  of  great  assistance 
and  inspiration  to  all  engaged  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  Helen  Keller.  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 

It  has  been  years  since  a  book  so  pulsating  with 
the  human  cry  has  appeared.  Tnis  recital  <  f 
Miss  Keller's  life  in  all  its  darkness  and  yet  withit^ 
wonderful  light,  with  its  suffering  of  affliction,  yet 
its  inn^r  vision  of  joy,  i§  tb?  very  passjop  of  patience 


book  offers  a  sidelight  on  another  woman  s  devotion 
—on  the  infinite  pains  and  sacrifices  made  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  whereby  almost  a  miracle  was  wrought. 

Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.   N.Y.   The  Macmillan  Co.    2  vols.   $5.00. 

These  are  a  series  of  papers  which  first  appeared 
In  The  Outlook,  during  the  year  1 901,  and  a  public 
service  has  been  done  by  issuing  them  in  this  very 
presentable  form.  Personal  reminiscences  are  not 
:m\y  interesting,  but  they  are  valuable  as  side- 
lights on  scientific  history;  and  few  men  of  our 
day  are  better  fitted  to  offer  such  than  the  aged 
wnter  of  these  volumes.  His  own  life,  dating  back 
to  1823,  covered  nearly  fo\u--score  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  his  father  was  sixteen 
years  old  in  1800.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from 
this  how  true  the  title  of  the  book  is.  No  one  who 
takes  the  work  in  hand  will  be  disappointed  with 
t,  for  Dr.  Hale's  judgments,  even  should  they  differ 
in  some  respects  m>m  the  reader's  own,  must  always 
command  attention  and  reverence. 

The  Life  of  James  Madison.  Gaillard  Hunt. 
N.  Y.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.50. 

The  appearance  of  a  life  of  President  Madison 
at  the  moment  when  the  pubhc  mind  is  directed 
towards  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  is  very  timely.  The  memory 
of  Madison  is  apt  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
stronger  ones  of  Washington  and  JeflFerson,  and  it 
is  well  to  be  reminded  how  truly  great  were  his 
services  to  his  country.  Mr.  Hunt  has  produced  a 
really  valuable  and  readable  life,  and  has  shown 
excellent  discrimination  in  tracing  out  Madison's 
hand  in  the  stirring  events  of  his  day.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  according  to  subjects, 
rather  than  according  to  strict  chronology,  enables 
the  reader  to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  various 
positions  in  which  the  man  who  has  been  called 

the  father  of  the  Constitution"  was  placed.  The 
author  is  not  blinded  by  any  hero-worship,  but 
faithfully  and  impartially  shows  Madison  as  he 
really  was. 

Andrew  Carnegie.  Barnard  Alderson.  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.40. 

This  is  an  admirable  character  sketch  of  the 
^eat  iron  master  and  public  benefactor.  It  was, 
ioubtless,  a  disadvantage  to  the  author  that  the 
object  of  his  study  is  living  and  that,  on  both  sides 
>f  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Carnegie's  name  h  synonymous 
-ifii  |innccly  geuuroiiily,  but  iht*  way  in  which 
.a^t  wealth  has  amasi^cfl  in  the  fidd  of  industry 
h-A\i  with  very  fairly  and  delicately  The 
E^niioiiahty  of  the  man,  his  political  faith,  his  ideas 
^f  the  responsibility  of  wealth,  and  his  mode  of  dis- 
tribtiting  it,  are  set  forth  clearly  and  appreciatively, 
rhc  volumy  is  a  very  interesting  and  timely  one  ' 

Augustus  CsBor,  John  B.  Firth,  B.A.  X,  Y. 
3.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 35. 

Tlip  *(erk*s  of  what  may  be  called  cla^ssies  in  his- 

iorv   in    the    Herotis    of    the    Nation:*    i^    enriched 

^t&   latest   volume.      It    is   a   careful    and    dis^ 

nmiiting  study  of  that  strange  character^  the 


while  appearing  to  revere  the  republic,  he  achieved 
his  aims,  are  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  may 
be  urged  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  volume 
as  far  as  records  are  concerned,  but  it  will  assuredly 
be  granted  that  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Firth  of 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  figures  in  the  world's  his- 
tory is  remarkably  well  composed  and  compre- 
hensive. 

British  Political  Portraits.  Justin  McCarthy. 
N.  Y.     The  Outlook  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  long  association  with  Par- 
liament makes  his  British  Political  Portraits  of 
great  value  as  he  writes  with  authority  on  the 
dozen  or  so  political  personages  who  are  treated  in 


his  book.  The  portraits  are  charmingly  and  felic- 
itously drawn,  and  interesting  sidelights  on  Par- 
Uamentary  procedure  are  ^ven.     If  Mr.  McCarthy 


leans  unconsciously  to  Nationalism  it  is  because  he 
has  been  so  long  connected  with  that  party.  He 
does  not,  however,  allow  his  own  views  to  interfere 
with  a  just  and  unbiased  criticism  of  those  English 
statesmen  he  has  sought  to  portray. 

American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient  John  W. 
Foster.  Boston  and  N.  Y.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $3.00. 

Students  of  modem  history  ought  not,  and 
general  readers  can  scarcely  afford,  to  omit  reading 
American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  one  is  more  competent  to  deal  with 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Foster,  whose  diplomatic  serv- 
ices to  his  country  have  been  varied,  important 
and  valuable.  The  volume  covers  American  rela- 
tions with  China,  Japan,  Spain,  Hawaii  and  Samoa; 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world-power  in  the  Pacific  is  brought  out  clearly 
and  emphatically.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  national  historical 
records. 

The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Situ- 
ation.    H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.     N.  Y.     Scribner's. 

In  The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the  Industrial 
Situation,  by  Henry  C.  Potter.  D.D  ,  we  have  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Yale  by  the  Bishop 
of  New  York  on  the  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship. 
To  sav  they  arc  valuable  and  practical  is  to  say 
very  fittle.  Their  real  worth  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  a  close  and  careful  study,  and  such  a 
study  woidd  be  as  beneficial  to  industrial  magnates 
as  to  the  students  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Breadth  of  %i5;i!>Ti,  e:ini<="i?t ness  nf  purpose,  clearncsTiS 
of  diction  and  keen  appreciation  of  conditions,  po^- 
sihilities  and  rtrj^uU^  characterize  Dr.  Potter's 
treatment  of  his  subject.  One  rises  from  a  peru5?al 
ot  the  voltime  wUh  a  feeUng  of  admiration  for, 
and  of  gratitude  to,  one  who  can  so  ccnirageousl y 
mark  out  for  his  hearers  the  path  of  duty  and  honor. 

Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,  VV.  J.  Ghent.  N.  Y, 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.-25. 

This  book,  of  no  lar^  dimensions  but  of  great 
impnr lance,  is  an  enlargement  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Independent  early  in  1902.  The 
m^  Qi  it  may  be  s^i4  to  lie  i;^  these  W9r<^;  '*Tb«y 
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who  desire  to  live  .  .  .  must  make  their  peace 
with  those  who  have  the  disposition  of  the  livings." 
The  author  shows  how,  by  Combination  and  Coa- 
lescence, the  power  of  this  disposition  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  industrial  ma^atcs.  He 
then  describes  the  magnificence  of  their  modes  of 
living  and  of  their  benefactions.  Proceeding,  he 
traces  their  influence  on  Farmers  and  Wage- 
earners,  on  the  Makers  and  Interpreters  of  Law, 
on  Molders  of  Opinion,  and  upon  society  in  gen- 
eral, winding  up  with  a  forecast  of  the  state  of  the 
community  m  the  distant  future.  The  volume  is  a 
trenchant,  and  occasionally  sarcastic,  arraignment 
of  the  tyranny  of  wealth,  and,  being  full  of  thought 
will  malce  the  reader  think. 

Religious  Life  in  America.  Ernest  Hamlin 
Abbott.     N.  Y.     The  Outlook  Co.     $i.oo. 

The  idea  of  sending  out  a  special  observer  to  study 
the  conditions  of  religious  life  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  a  very  commendable  one,  and 
the  observations  made  ana  recorded  in  The  Outlook 
were  full  of  interest.  The  letters  have  beeji  revised 
and  we  now  possess  them  in  book  form.  The  writer, 
Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott,  brought  to  his  task  a 
liberal  and  reverent  spirit,  together  with  a  power 
of  careful  investigation,  and  he  has  produced  a 
volume  which  cannot  fail  to  enlighten  the  reader 
on  many  phases  of  life  which  lie  outside  the  ken  of 
general  journalism.  The  book  can  be  thoroughly 
commended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  desire  to  know 
something  about  a  subject  which  is  seldom  touched 
upon,  and  one  rarely  dealt  with  so  tenderly  and 
aoly. 

Men  and  Women.  Minot  J.  Savajje.  Boston. 
American  Unitarian  Association.     $0.80. 

Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  has  dealt  carefully  with 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  men  and  women. 
His  treatment  of  them  evinces  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  religious  and  moral  problems  which  affect 
those  relations  at  the  present  day,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  careful  study  of  the  volume,  by 
both  sexes,  would  lead  to  a  more  reverent  apprecia- 
tion by  either  of  the  other.  To  speak  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  is  to  use  a  misnomer,  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  outcry,  there  are  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  the  male  and  female  natures 
and  temperaments.  That  each  should  use  its 
highest  and  best  qualities  for  furthering  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  the  other  should  be  the  aim 
of  man  and  woman,  and  Dr.  Savage  has  gone  far 
toward  pointing  out  the  way. 

Mind  Power  and  Privileges.  Albert  B.  Olston. 
N.    Y.     Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Wc  have  in  Mind  Powers  and  Privileges,  by 
Albert  E.  Olston.  a  work  in  which  the  author  has 
laid  before  his  readers,  simply  and  fairly,  his  con- 
clusions on  such  matters  as  hvpnotism,  telepathy 
and  that  personal  influence  winch  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  personal  magnetism.  There  is  also  a  timely 
discussion  of  the  much-debated  Christian  Science. 
The  book  abounds  also  in  wholesome  advice  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  about  the  principles  said  to  unaerlie  the 
methods  of  training  recommended. 

St.  Augustine.  Joseph  McCabe.  N.  Y.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,    $2.00. 


St.  Augustine,  "the  consignor  of  undipped  in- 
fants to  eternal  torments,  whom  all  mothers  hate/* 
as  Charles  Lamb  called  him,  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Chnstian 
Church,  but  a  man  wfiose  pers.)nality  is  most  per- 
plexing. While  we  concede  his  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm in  the  search  after  truth  and  his  affectionate 
disposition  among  his  friends  and  disciples,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  philosophy  and  his  blindness  to  all  be- 
yond the  field  of  his  own  spiritual  experience.  Mr. 
McCabe  has  done  well  to  give  us  a  study  of  the  man . 
based,  not  upon  St.  Augustine's  own  account  of  h:^ 
mental  processes  and  his  depreciatory  estimate  of 
himself,  but  upon  the  nature  of  his  training  and 
surroundings.  This  is  done  most  ably,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  immense  value,  throwing  a  new 
light  upon  the  Saint's  character.  Written,  as  the 
book  is,  without  any  party  feeling,  the  volume  is 
an  acquisition  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  Story  of  the  Churches.  The  Presbyterians. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.  The  Baptists. 
Henry  C.  Vedder,  D.D.  N.  Y.  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     $1.00  each. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
series  of  handy  manuals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is  no  theological  discussion,  and  only  such 
doctrinal  statements  are  admitted  as  will  enable 
the  reader  to  identify  the  denominational  bodies 
treated  of.  Consequently,  while  each  volume  will 
be  of  value  to  members  of  the  denomination  with 
which  it  deals,  the  general  reader  will  find  the 
whole  series  a  concise  and  convenient  source  of 
information  in  studying  the  steps  by  which  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  has  been  built  up.  The 
two  volumes  as  yet  issued  are  models  of  this  kind 
of  history. 

William  EUery  Channing.  John  White  Chad- 
wick.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.75. 

A  Life  of  Dr.  Channing  of  less  scope  than  the 
extended  memoir  by  his  nephew,  first  published 
in  1848,  is  very  acceptable.  Dr.  Chadwick  has 
done  his  work  well  and  his  picture  of  the  great  Bos- 
ton divine  is  sympathetic  and  appreciative. 
Members  of  other  denominations,  in  calling  Dr. 
Channing  "Unitarian,"  should  remember  that 
his  creed  was  very  different  from  the  pure  Socinian 
and  Priestleyan  doctrine  to  which  that  name  had 
been  given  in  Europe  and  England.  Intense 
spirituality  was  characteristic  of  Channing.  and 
his  influence,  communicated  to  England  largely 
through  James  Marti neau,  greatly  changed  the 
tenor  of  English  Unitarianism. 

The  Weather  and  Practical  Methods  of  Forecasting 

It     E.  B.   Dunn.     N.  Y.      Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.60. 

*' Farmer"  Dunn  has  put  into  readable  and  pleas- 
urable form  the  details  of  his  science.  Though 
a  scientific  treatise,  the  book  has  much  the  charm 
of  a  novel.  In  its  scope  it  treats  all  phases  of 
weather  prognostication  with  a  thoroughness  that 
comes  only  from  experience. 


In  spite  of  all  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
modern  explorers,  there  still  remain  localities 
and  regions  unknown  to  the  traveler.  In  a 
Land  of  Deserted  Cities,  Howard  Crosby  But- 
ler, in  the  June  Century,  graphically  illustrates 
certain  parts  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  hitherto 
unknown.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  member  of  the 
American  expedition  to  Northern  Central 
Syria.  In  his  introduction  he  speaks  of  the 
country  visited  as  follows: 

Few  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  to-day,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  are  still 
parts  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  where  no  traveler 
of  modem  times  has  been;  that  there  are  ancient 
towns  which  no  tourist  has  seen,  temples  and  towers 
that  no  lover  of  classic  architecture  has  delighted 
in,  inscriptions  in  ancient  Greek  that  no  savant  has 
as  yet  deciphered,  whole  regions,  in  fact,  full  of 
antiquities  tor  which  no  Baedeker  has  been  written, 
and  which  are  not  shown  upon  the  latest  maps. 
There  are  regions  within  our  temperate  zone  where 
no  modem  Euro|>ean  foot  has  trod,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  tell — regions  where  the  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome  once  flourished,  and  where  fine  monu- 
ments of  classic  art,  and  of  an  unfamiliar  art  that 
supplanted  the  classic,  waste  their  beauties  upon 
the  ignorant  sight  of  half-civilized  nomads. 

To  realize  the  truth  of  this,  one  needs  only  to 
cross  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  run  parallel  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  avoid- 
ing all  caravan  routes,  journey  independently  about 
the  barren  country  that  lies  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  Euphrates.     Here  is  a  territory  which, 
though  not  wholly  unexplored,  is  full  of  most  won- 
derful surprises.     Here  are  cities  and  towns  long  de- 
serted, not  so  great  or  so  imposing,  perhaps,  as  Pal- 
myra,  but  far  better  preserved   than   the  city  of 
Zeiiobia,  and  giving  a  much  truer  picture  of^  the 
life   of  the  ancient  inhabitants  than  one  can  draw 
from  those  famous  ruins.     These  towns  are  not  bur- 
ied, like  the  great  cities  of  the  Mesopotamian  plains, 
nor    have  their  sites  been  built  upon    in  modem 
tiineiJ.  a%  those  of  the  uhist^ic  cities  fif  Grcect^  havt* 
bc-en  ;    they  stand  out  against  tht^  sky  upon  high 
ricli?€*s^  or  lie  sheltt-ri'd  in  sequestered  valleys,  pre- 
senting to  the  view  of  the  traveler,  as  he  approaches 
iHern,  very  much  the  same  a^spect  that  they  did  in 
the    fourth  century  of  our  era,  when  inhabited  by 
prosperous,  culttvatedn  and  happ>y  people,  or  when 
dcsortcd  by  those  inhabitants  stlme  thirteen  hun- 
dred, years  ago. 

Another  interestiiicj  descriptive  article  in 
the  same  number  is  Arthur  Schneider's  The 
Sultan  of  Morocco  Journeys  Toward  Fez. 
Other  interesting  features  are:  The  L*indon 
Sttxrk  Exchange »  by  Henry  Norman  and  G. 
C\  Asihton  Jonsonj  The  Salmon  Fishrrios,  by 
Ray  Slannard  Baker;  Stranded  in  a  Spanish 
llin  Town,  by  Thomas  Robinson  Dawley,  Jr.; 


Unavailing  Wealth,  by  Eliot  Gregory,  and 
written  in  that  author's  charming  style;  Mod- 
ern Musical  Celebrities,  by  Hermann  Klein ;  The 
Ways  of  Nature,  by  John  Burroughs;  and  The 
State  Boss,  by  L.  F.  C.  Garvin.  In  fiction, 
Richard  Whiteing  continues  his  novel,  The 
Yellow  Van.  Good  and  readable  short  stories 
are  contributed  by  Abigail  H.  Fitch,  Lewis  B. 
Miller,  Edwin  L.  Sabin,  Elizabeth  Cherry 
Waltz,  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  and  the 
Baroness  Von  Hutten. 

*** 
The  negro  has  lately  received  much  space  in 
the  columns  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  June 
number  of  that  periodical,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Negro  in 
the  Regular  Army.  In  it  he  speaks  of  the 
splendid  characteristics  of  colored  soldiers, 
their  loyalty  to  the  service  and  their  splendid 
service  in  Cuba.  In  The  Boston  Religion,  M.  A. 
De Wolfe  Howe  writes  of  some  of  the  great 
Unitarian  leaders  associated  with  the  religious 
life  of  that  city.  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  writing 
of  A  Forgotten  Patriot,  speaks  feelingly  of 
Thomas  Day.  Other  articles  of  extreme 
interest  are  Changes  in  College  Life,  The  Cult 
of  Napoleon,  The  Glamour  of  a  Consulship, 
Barataria:  The  Ruins  of  a  Pirate  Kingdom, 
and  the  Contributor's  Club.  Arthur  Shelbume 
Hardy's  continued  story.  His  Daughter  First, 
comes  to  an  end.  There  are  the  usual  good 
short  stories  and  poems.  Among  the  latter 
Professor  Woodberry's  Emerson  Ode  deserves 
especial  mention. 

*** 
Edmund  Gosse  is  always  interesting,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  always  worth  reading* 
In  the  June  Harper's  he  has  written  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  The  Patron  in  the  Ei|Thteenth 
Century*  He  makes  a  plea  as  follows  for  the 
miscomprehended   patron  i 

So  much  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  practice 
of  patronage  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  may 
seem  a  paradox  to  alHrm  that  in  its  most  crm sisters t 
form  it  was  a  kindly,  wholt^ome,  and  bcne*idal 
mode  of  protending  what  would  wit  hem  t  it  ha\'Te 
been  helpless.  It  Ik  time  that  some  one  took  up 
the  catist*  oi  the  much-dcspiscd,  much  miscoraprc- 
hcndcd  ]>atron. 

The  practice  of  dedicating  b(X>ks  to  wealthy  and 
powerful  noblemen  ^  and  of  accepting  from  them 
protection  axid  mon*^y,  had  been  thoroughly  famn- 
lar  to  tht'  seventeenth  century.  It  Tcceived  a  sud- 
den t^xpani^ion  in  the  reij^  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
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others  that  no  one  who  dedicated  a  poem  to  Halifax 
came  empty  away;  and  in  several  cases,  most  nota- 
bly in  that  of  Congreve,  he  used  his  great  position 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  afterwards 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  find  for  meritorious 
poets  lucrative  sinecures  in  the  public  service. 

For  about  twelve  years  Halifax  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  general  Miecenas;  yet,  it  appears,  not  in 
the  true  eighteenth-century  sense.  He  marks  the 
transition  between  the  old  dedicatee  and  the  new 
patron.  Swift  helps  us  to  form  this  distinction 
when  he  says  that  Halifax 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

But  ne'er  considered  where  they  slept; 
in  other  words,  that  he  gave  them  money,  invited 
them  to  dinner,  and  sometimes  found  offices  for 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  that  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  offer  them  a  lodging.  What 
particularly  distinguished  the  true  eighteenth-cen- 
tury patron  was  that  he  lifted  the  whole  burden  of 
life  off  the  shoulders  of  his  prot^g6  and  gave  him 
the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Of  serious  and  timely  interest  in  the  same 
number  may  be  noticed  the  following  articles: 
The  Tragedy  of  a  Map,  by  Collins  Shackelford; 
An  Italian  Fantasy,  a  delightful  pen  picture, 
by  Israel  Zangwill ;  Uncovering  a  Buried  City, 
by  Alexander  Macalister;  The  Tenement  Book 
and  Reader,  by  Norman  Duncan;  and  The 
Royal  Mother  of  Ants,  by  Henry  C.  McCook. 
Fiction,  however,  seems  to  characterize  the 
number.  A  Lochinvar  of  St.  Cloud  is  a 
delightful  French  story  by  Robert  Shackleton. 
A  Kidnapped  Colony  is  a  short  continued  story 
by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews.  The 
Conspiracy  of  Arnaye,  by  James  Branch  Cabell, 
is  a  charming  love  story  of  old  France.  The 
illustrations  are  capital.  Among  other  stories 
of  merit  may  be  mentioned  those  by  the 
following  authors:  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
George  Hibbard,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Edward  S.  Martin,  George  Buchanan  Fife, 
and  Roy  Rolfe  Gilson.  The  verse  of  the 
number  is  superior  to  the  general  run  of  maga- 
zine poetry. 

*** 
Students  of   sociological  conditions  in  this 

country  and  England  will  read  with  interest 
American  versus  English  Working  Conditions 
in  the  June  World's  Work.  The  article  is 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  Mosely  Commis- 
sion of  British  Workmen  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mosely,  in  his  suggestive  preface  to  the 
report,  declares  wherein  the  American  advan- 
tage consists: 

The  true-bom  American  is  a  better  educated, 
better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  more 
energetic  man  than  his  British  brother,  and  infin- 
itely more  sober;  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  is 

^^■■^more  capable  of  using  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands. 

^  "  ^^»Qne  of  the  principal   reasons  why  the  American 


he  has  been  more  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  stniggl 
of  after  life. 

The  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  put  in  tl 
very  latest  machinery  at  whatever  cost.  A  man 
charge  of  a  large  department  said  to  me,  *  'One  of  t) 
reasons  of  our  success  is  the  readiness  of  all  our  mi 
to  drop  existing  modes  of  production  as  soon  as 
is  demonstrated  that  there  is  something  bettt 
Labor-saving  machinery  is  widely  used  evcrrj'Tiher 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  unions  and  welcomed  t 
the  men,  because  exj>erience  has  shown  them  th: 
in  reality  machinery  is  their  best  friend.  It  sav( 
the  workman  enormous  manual  exertion,  raises  h 
wages,  tends  toward  a  higher  standard  of  life,  a n> 
further,  rather  creates  work  than  reduces  the  nur 
ber  of  hands  employed." 

I  am  convinced  that  British  manufacturers, 
they  are  to  obtain  the  best  efforts  from  their  wr  r^ 
men,  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  t} 
unions  as  to  a  fair  price,  from  which  there  shall  ? 
no  "cutting"  when  the  men  earn  large  wages.  I 
many  traocs  a  joint  committee  of  employers  ar 
employees  meet  periodically  to  settle  rales  :• 
piece-work  by  mutual  consent. 

The  number  is  largely  taken  up  with  articlt 
on  vacations,  travel,  and  summer  sports  an 
pastimes.  In  Can  I  Afford  an  Automobile 
Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  writes  of  what  a  ^k 
machine  costs  and  the  yearly  expense  of  mai:. 
tenance.  Lawrence  Perry  writes  on  T: 
Business  of  Vacations,  and  indicates  th 
immense  amount  of  capital  used  every  sumn . 
for  recreation.  Franklin  Matthews  contribuit 
an  article  on  a  similar  subject,  entitled  Vac, 
tions  for  the  Workers.  Sport  has  its  shan 
also;  The  Joys  of  Fresh  Water  Fishing  is  b^ 
the  pen  of  Edwin  Sandys.  In  The  Art 
Camping,  Dan  Beard  tells  what  to  take  a.^r: 
what  to  wear  and  how  to  manage.  In  Tb 
Comforts  of  Railroad  Travel,  M.  G.  Cunnifi 
writes  of  the  great  improvement  made  in  J 
single  decade.  There  are  the  usual  articles  (M 
industrial  conditions  which  so  characterize  tJi 
magazine.  Andrew  Carnegie's  article.  Th 
Secret  of  Business  is  the  Management  of  Mel 
is  of  great  interest. 


Students  of  art  and  lovers  of  Paris  an«l  h 
environs  will  approach  with  sympathxt 
interest  John  LaFarge's  article  on  The  B-i 
bizon  School  in  the  June  McClure's.  Tl 
position  of  Mr.  LaFarge  in  the  world  *.  t  2d 
gives  his  statements  much  authority.  F:c( 
his  introduction  we  quote  the  following  H 
cerpt: 

The  title  of  the  Barbizon  or  Fontaineblean  S  ?v 
is  a  mere  expression  of  the  fact  that  certain  ^*  < 
men  whose  names  we  associate  with  that  t'tl*  -J 
pen  to  have  lived  for  a  time  within  the  grey 
oeautiful  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  found  :^  fl 
sufficient  themes  for  landscapes,  or  for  thi><  i 
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nuctuating  matter,  ineir  laeais,  tneir  tempera- 
ments, were  diverse,  perhaps  even  contradictory; 
and  their  origin  is  not  separable  from  the  great 
movement  of  which  they  are  the  results,  even  when 
they  contradict  it.  That  great  movement  is  a  wave 
of  the  history  of  the  world;  the  stormy  settling  of 
the  waters  after  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
spread  of  its  effects  through  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
The  arts  of  peace,  which  had  little  real  expression 
during  the  great  political  and  military  spasms  pre- 
ceding the  settlement  of -the  Napoleonic  wars,  showed 
on  their  revival  the  moral  and  intellectual  storm 
already  marked  in  social  and  political  changes. 
New  ideas  had  been  accepted,  old  ones  had  faded 
away,  and  against  the  new  ideas  rose  the  natural 
reaction  that  accompanies  revolutions.  The  desire 
for  passionate  self-expression,  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  the  opening  of  all  new  gates  of  thought,  brought 
up  also  a  desire  for  peace  and  reasonableness  and 
ready  adjustment. 

In  the  arts  which  most  reflect  the  aspirations  of 
men  there  came,  besides  the  expression  of  passion, 
of  doubt,  of  interest  in  all  forms  of  movement,  a 
special  admiration  of  what  is  outside  of « man's  ago- 
nies and  anxieties:  the  peace  and  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  nature.  The  melancholy  bom  of  failure  in 
fitting  the  issues  of  the  world  to  one's  own  desires  turns 
naturally  into  the  contemplation  of  that  over  which 
we  have  no  control,*  that  nature  which  continues 
imdist\u-bed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  man.  The  offi- 
cial management  of  art  established  under  Napoleon 
continues  to  this  day;  but  its  steady  reign  began  to 
be  attacked  as  soon  almost  as  the  Napoleonic  era 
closed.  As  often  happens,  the  great  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition had  no  desire  to  make  a  protest.  They  only 
asked  to  be  let  alone.  They  were  merely  express- 
ing themselves  and  their  likings;  likings  the  result 
of  the  real  surroundings,  and  not  of  academic  influ- 
ences. 

In  the  same  number  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
contributes  an  article  on  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt 
— Inventor;  and  Ida  M.Tarbell  continues  her 
History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  An 
Ocean  Graveyard,  by  P.  T.  McGrath,  contains 
many  thrilling  stories  of  wrecks  and  rescues  of 
the  Newfoundland  coast.  Henry  Harland, 
that  master  of  delicate  fiction,  contributes  a 
short  story  in  his  characteristic  vein,  entitled 
My  Friend  Prospero.  Eugene  Wood,  Alice 
Brown,  and  Charles  B.  DeCamp  are  among  the 
authors  who  contribute  short  stories  to  the  num- 
ber. The  Triumph,  by  Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier, 
is  still  continued. 

*** 

Journalism  is  a  profession  as  well  as  any 
other  serious  calling.  The  sixth  article  in  the 
series  of  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession  is 
contributed  to  the  June  Cosmopolitan,  and 
treats  of  this  subject.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Albert  Shaw.  He  speaks  of  journalism  as 
follows: 

It  is  an  exacting  kind  of  calling,  and  it  off'ers  little 
leisurCi     But  if  it  allows  scant  freedom  from  work^ 


powertul  and  journalism  becomes,  more  than  ever, 
the  exponent  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  journalist  must  say 
to  himself  every  day,  and,  if  he  is  in  danger  of  for- 
getting it,  he  should  place  it  in  bold  letters  over  his 
desk  where  he  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  He  may  .forget 
all  else,  but  he  must  not  forget  this:  the  lournalist 
must  serve  the  public,  and  no  other  master.  He  must 
not  be  afraid  to  print  the  legitimate  news  without 
bias.  He  must  treat  all  political  parties  fairly;  he 
must  never  under  any  circumstances  serve  the  in- 
terests of  political  bosses  or  franchise-seeking  cor- 
porations. He  must,  in  short,  keep  his  self-respect 
and  his  independence.  In  the  United  States,  news- 
papers rather  than  politicians  lead  the  public  mind 
in  matters  of  statesmanship  and  policy.  This  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  newspapers  are 
honest,  independent  and  fair.  There  is,  in  the  long 
run,  no  success  worth  having  in  any  branch  of  jour- 
nalism that  does  not  come  by  way  of  honest  service 
of  the  public,  and  a  fair  treatment  of  all  interests, 
public  and  private. 

The  Rose  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,  Gatewa)rs 
Artistic  and  Characteristic,  Floral  Head- 
Dresses,  and  the  Sugar-Beet  Industry  in  the 
United  States  are  all  articles  of  interest. 
Among  the  Captains  of  Industry  for  the  month 
are  George  Gilbert  Williams,  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  and  Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  The  fiction  of  the  number  is  fully  up 
to  the  standard  always  set  by  this  magazine. 

*** 

Outing  for  June  appears  in  its  usual  attract- 
ive form.  The  illustrations  of  this  magazine 
are  always  excellent,  and  the  articles  on  sport 
and  pastimes  are  unique  in  their  scope  and 
attractiveness.  In  the  current  isssue  papers 
are  devoted  to  Abruzzi,  the  Man  First  in  the 
Polar  Race,  What  Golf  Means  to  a  Big  City, 
The  Pigmies  of  the  North,  The  Garden  of  the 
Small  Country  Prgperty,  and  On  a  Road 
Coach.  There  are  also  interesting  short  stories 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  sport  and 
adventure. 

♦♦♦ 

Country  Life  in  America  for  this  month 
continues  the  standard  which  has  ever  charac- 
terized this  periodical.  Articles  on  interesting 
topics  and  of  especial  value  are:  A  Plant- 
Hunting  Vacation,  by  J.  Horace  McFarland; 
The  Pacific  Salmons,  by  Cloudsley  Rutter; 
and  How  to  Build  a  House-Boat,  by  V.  Mott 
Pierce.  The  usual  notes  on  gardening  are  one 
of  the  strong  features  of  the  number. 
♦** 

The  New  Metropolitan  for  June  justifies  the 
promise  characterized  by  the  late  issues  of 
this  magazine.  As  usual,  the  articles  and 
st^ories  ate  concerned  with  the  many  phases 
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of  New  York  life.  The  Social  Recovery  of 
the  East  Side  is  an  interesting  sociological 
study  by  Leroy  M.  Scott.  In  A  Resurrected 
Bohemia,  Thomas  A.  Janvier  gives  his  recollec- 
tions of  Old  New  York.  William  Dean 
Howells  continues  his  interesting  series  of 
I-rCtters  Home.  The  other  articles  and  stories 
are  all  fresh,  bright  and  pregnant  with  the  great 
;ity  which  they  seek  to  portray. 

*** 

Readers  of  the  short  story  will  find  much  to 
occupy  tboir  attention  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly  for  June.  The  authors  and 
the  subjects  they  treat  are  many.  S.  R. 
Crockett's  The  Adventurer  in  Spain,  leads  the 
fiction.  Ernest  W.  Homung's  novel,  Denis 
Dent,  is  still  running.  In  The  Deep  Sea  Sailor, 
Broughton  Brandenburg  continues  his  fasci- 
nating series  of  articles  on  the  life  of  a  sailor. 

♦♦* 
A  Lady  of  Influence,  by  Caroline  Gebhardt, 
is  the  long  piece  of  fiction  in  Lippincott's  for 
June.  In  Woodland  Music,  Henry  Oldys 
writes  of  those  birds  that  fill  the  woods  with 
melody.  Ella  Middleton  Tybout,  General 
Charles  King,  Ina  Brevoort  Roberts,  and 
Prince  Vladimir  Vaniatsky  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  short  stories  that  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  number. 

♦♦♦ 
The  principal  feature  of  The  New  England 
Magazine  for  June  is  The  Passing  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  by  Howard  Malcom  Ticknor.  In 
White  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times,  Annie 
Nettleton  Bourne  writes  of  those  imported 
white  bond-servants  whose  history  is  in  some 
respects  more  affecting  than  that  of  the  negro. 
In  1 6 19  a  large  part  of  the  population  was 
formed  of  these  unhappy  people: 


White  bond-ser\'ants  were  of  four  classes:  con- 
victs, indentured  servants,  the  victims  of  kidnap- 
pers and  rederaptioners.  There  is  little  but  hard- 
ship in  the  contemporary  story  of  how  they  fared 
in  this  "asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.*' 
Socially  and  politically  they  had  no  existence. 
They  had  no  voice  in  the  general  or  local  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  and  were  denied  the  right  of 
suffrage.  No  servant  was  allowed  to  carr>'  arms 
or  to  go  more  than  two  miles  from  home  without  a 
note  under  his  master's  hand.  None  of  these  n*- 
strictious  seem  unsuitable  as  applied  to  slaves,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  in  studying  the  history  of 
white  bond-servants  that  they  included  in  their 
class  not  only  agricultiu-al  laborers,  artisans  and 
mechanics,  but  also  organists,  students  of  the  apoth- 
ecary's art  and  schoolmasters. 

Old  Ipswich  Town.  Each  for  All  and  All  for 
Each,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  Sonnets 
of  Cities,  are  also  very  attractive  features. 
There  is  good  short  fiction  for  the  lover  of 
stories  in  the  same  number. 

♦♦♦ 
In  the  June  National,  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie 
contributes  his  usual  article  on  Affairs  at 
Washington.  John  Hicks  writes  on  Our 
Island  in  the  Tropics,  and  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  General  Grant  are  contributed  by  an 
officer  of  his  staff.  There  is  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  short  stories  and  verse,  which  rounds 
out  an  attractive  number. 

*** 

The  Criterion  for  June  presents  its  usual  at- 
tractive features.  The  third  paper  in  Recollec- 
tions of  European  Celebrities  is  4evoted  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Stuart  Henry  continues 
his  A  Romance  of  a  French  Salon.  Ingram 
Crockett  contributes  a  topical  article  entitled 
In  June;  and  among  the  short  stories,  A  Jaunt 
in  a  Prairie  Schooner  deserves  especial  mention. 
There  are  also  the  usual  verse  and  other 
features  which  characterize  this  periodical. 
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Boston  Religion,  The.. Atlantic 

'('Buried  Treasures  in  the  West  Indies  .  .Chambers's 

Business  of  Vacations,  The World's  Work 
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Changes  in  College  Life Atlantic 
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Chautauquan 

♦Impressions  of  Archangel Chambers's 
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Stories  of  Heroic  Living Chautauquan 

Siunmer  Morning,  A Atlantic 
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Scientific  and  Industrial 
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World's  Work 
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Art  of  Camping,  The World's  Work 
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How  to  Catch  Pickerel Outing 

How  to  Manage  a  Clam-Bake.  .Coimtry  Life  in  Am. 
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Toys  of  Fresh  Water  Fishing,  The World's  Work 
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Most  Healthful  Vacation,  The World's  Work 

♦My  Visit  to  Manxland Leisure  Hour 
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On  a  Road  Coach Outing 
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Worid's  Work 
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Shamrock  III Outing 
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♦Wildfowler,  The Badminton 


society 


Verse 


LOVE  .  F.  L  STANTON ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

A  shelter  rude  and  a  crust  of  bread, 
But  your  hand  in  mine  on  the  way  I  tread, 
And  the  red  blooms  over  the  roses  dead, 
And  Love,  and  the  Light  of  Morning! 

A  Sorrow  thrilling  the  lonely  years, 
But  your  smile  like  light  in  a  rain  of  tears, 
And  your  sweet,  firm  faith,  and  your  whispered 
prayers, 
And  Love,  and  the  Light  of  Morning! 

And  so  we  mingle,  and  so  we  meet. 
And  shall — till  the  journey,  at  last  complete. 
We  rest  with  the  beautiful  dreams  and  sweet 
In  Love,  and  the  Light  of  Morning! 

A  iALUDE  OF  PIOTEH  . . .  THEODOSIA  GAIIISON  . . .  AINSLEE'S 

I  like  full  well  our  modem  ways, 

Of  late  inventions  fond  am  I ; 
These  are  the  wondrous,  glorious  days; 

I'm  glad  last  year  I  did  not  die! 

To-day  great  steamships  quickly  ply 
'Twixt  this  and  lands  beyond  compare; 

But  for  one  ancient  thing  I  sigh — 
Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

They  sing  to-day  the  modem  lays 
Tnat  none  of  old  had  sense  to  try; 

And  there  are,  too,  the  modem  plays, 
And  buildings  tall  that  reach  the  sky; 
More  wondrous  is' the  modem  lie. 

Unknown  to  ancient  folk ;  I  swear 
I  love  improvement ;  but,  my^  my. 
Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

The  telegraph,  that  lifts  the  haze 

From  things  remote  and  brings  them  nigh, 

Is  something  that  would  make  one  gaze 
Who  lived  in  days  departed ;  why 
Should  one  object  that  wondrously 

His  words  go  hurtling  through  the  air; 
Though  useful  things  1*11  not  decry. 

Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

l'envoi. 
Sweetheart,  forget  the  modem  tie 

That  binds  you  in  convention's  snare. 
Forget  these  modem  methods;  fie! 

Give  me  an  old-time  love-affair. 

A   MOKER'S   RILLET-DOUX FEUX  CARMEN SMART  SET 

Myrtilla,  since  a  simple  song 

Can  reach  you  at  a  distance, 
And  since  in  rhyme  love  moves  along 

The  line  of  least  resistance, 
I  leave  awhile  the  dizzy  whirl 

Around  the  tape  and  ticker, 
And  yield  my  thoughts  to  you,  dear  girl. 
And  feel  my  heart  beat  quicker. 

From  all  the  tumult  of  the  Street 

I  turn,  and  let  my  fancies 
Go  wandering  where  life  is  sweet 

And  earth  a  green  expanse  is; 


A  little  while  the  picturesque — 

The  woods,  the  fields,  the  ocean- 
Then  back  to  prosy  book  and  desk 
And  'Change's  wild  commotion. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  that  keep  me  here 

Are  things  extremely  stupid; 
Just  now  my  preference,  my  dear, 

Are  stocks  and  bonds  of  Cupid; 
His  stocks  are  firm  and  sure  to  pay 

Good  dividends  in  kisses; 
His  bonds — a  marriage  bond  some  day— 

My  dearest  dream  of  bliss  is. 

Good-bye !     I  hear  a  sound  that  means 

The  market's  growing  active, 
So  Fancy  must  forsake  the  scenes 

More  tempting  and  attractive. 
A  million  is  my  goal,  and  when 

The  Fates  see  fit  to  send  it, 
I  mean  to  marry  you,  and  then 

Ask  you  to  help  me  spend  it. 

THE    STUCK-UP    GIRL    lALTINOlE  MCffS 

She  was  dainty  and  petite, 
And  her  costume  trim  and  neat — 
And  the  town  went  ogle-eyed 
When  she  rambled  down  the  street ; 

And  this  item  was  described; 

Of  support  she  had  no  lack, 

For  she'd  stuck 

twenty  pins 

m 

The  middle  of  her  back ! 

Where  her  shirtwaist  met  her  skirt, 

Marking  out  a  wasp-like  girt, 

Not  a  seam  or  fold  was  wrong. 
And  the  whole  was  sweetly  pert) 
As  she  lightly  tripped  along. 
Admiration  on  her  track, 
And  a  store 
full  of  pins 
in 
The  middle  of  her  back ! 
Oh !  the  joy  with  which  we  sent 
Up  our  card,  when  dusk  had  lent 

To  romancing  such  a  charm. 
All  on  winning  her  intent! 

And  we  slyly  placed  our  arm 
In  position,  but,  alack! 
We  were  caught 
on  the  pins 
in 
The  middle  of  her  back ! 
Never  more  will  we  essay 
To  allow  our  arm  to  stray. 

When  a  small  inWting  waist 
With  temptation  blocks  the  way! 

Lightsome  romance  is  our  taste — 

Not  waists  gathered  in  the  slack 

With  a  half 

ton  of  pins 

in 

The  middle  of  the  back! 


n    1    1    a 


verse 


THE  ECHO  GIIL  . .   EUGENIA  0.  CUIK GOLUErS  WEEKLY 

The  Echo  lives  across  the  way, 

She  mocks  me  when  I'm  out  at  play, 

And  every  single  word  I  say 

That  Girl  flings  back  at  me. 
I  cannot  find  her,  for  she  hides 
Away  from  me,  and  softlv  slides 
Into  the  underbrush,  and  glides 

Away  where  none  can  see. 

When  she  is  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
I  think  I'll  catch  her  one  of  these 
Days,  and  ask  her — won't  she  please 

Come  home  and  romp  with  me? 
I'm  lonely,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
The  Echo  Girl,  who  to  and  fro 
Runs,  and  mocks,  and  loves  me  so, 

And  with  me  doth  agree. 

Thoug:h,  when  I'm  cross  she  runs  away, 
She  will  not  hark,  she  will  not  play, 
Nor  hide  and  seek  that  pleasant  way — 

She  never  says  one  word; 
But  when  I'm  lively,  good  and  gay. 
You  ought  to  see  tne  olithesome  way 
This  unseen  friend  comes  out  to  play ! 

You  surely  never  heard 

Such  shouts  of  laughter^  love  and  glee. 
I  think  she  likes  a  girl  hke  me. 
And,  some  day,  if  I'm  good,  I'll  see 

Miss  Echo  in  the  glen; 
For  she  is  shy,  and  loves  the  wood. 
As  every  gentle  creature  should. 
So  I'll  be  very  nice  and  good 

And  I  may  meet  her  then. 

**JUn  AS  IT  USED  TO  IE"  .  F.  M.  MONIOE    TOWN  AND  COUNTIY 

I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again, 

That  age  were  but  a  dream, 
That  things  would  change  from  what  they  are 

To  what  they  used  to  seem ; 
That  I  were  but  a  little  boy 

And  froTTi  niy  mother's  knee 
Could  find  that  dear  old  Fairyland, 

Just  as  it  used  to  he 

If  wishes  only  were  a  horse. 

How  fast  away  Td  ride 
Across  the  pJiiins  of  yesterday, 

Bold  comrades  by  my  side;" 
Once  more  I'd  rescue  captive  maids; 

Ah!  doughty  deeds  you'd  see. 
If  I  were  but  d  hero  bold, 

Just  as  I  used  to  be 

With  Beanstalk  Jack  I'd  sally  forth 

To  giants  kill  galore: 
Jn  seven -leagued  boots  W]  stride  away 

To  that  enchanted  shore 
Where  ogres  dwell,  in  castles  huge, 

And  mermaids  swarm  the  sea; 
Oh,  how  I'd  love  to  find  them  all 

Just  as  they  used  to  be! 


My  little  boy  says  I'm  all  wrong — 

That  nothing's  changed  at  all, 
That  he  can  show  me  ogres  fierce, 

And  giants  more  than  tall ; 
Then,  clasping  his  dear  hands  in  mine, 

He  leads  me  forth  to  see — 
Years  drop  as  leaves;  I'm  young  again, 

Just  as  1  used  to  be. 

AU  HE  KNOWS ATUNTA  CONSTITUTION 

I  don't  keer  what  he  lackin' — 

He  don't  dress  up  fer  show; 
He  know  his  mammy  love  him, 

En  dat  des  all  he  know! 

I  don't  keer  ef  he  lookin' 

Lak  a  blackbird  in  de  snow — 

He  know  his  mammy  love  him, 
En  dat  des  all  he  know ! 

En  all  would  be  so  lonesome 

In  dis  weary  worl'  below, 
Ef  his  mammy  had  ter  love  him, 

En  his  sweet  soul  didn't  know! 

■AIT'S  Flin  LEHEI  . .  S.  W.  GILUUN.  DALTIMORE  AMEIICAN 

Don't  go  runnin*  on  me,  fellers, 
Somethin's  stickin'  in  my  throat, 

For  this  letter's  from  my  baby, 
An'  th*  first  she  ever  wrote. 

Gen'rally  I'm. game — you  know  it. 

An'  can  stand  fer  lots  o'  chaff — 
Take  yer  joshin'  good  an'  plenty 

An*  not  do  a  thing  but  faff; 
But  this  letter,  with  its  scrawlin', 

Strikes  a  whole  lot  diff'rent  note, 
Fer  it's  from  my  only  baby, 

An'  th'  first  she  ever  wrote. 

Wrote  it  all  herself,  God  bless  her; 

Took  her  three,  four  hours,  I  guess, 
Though  thyy's  only  two  short  pages 

Filled  with  baby  bJessednesis: 
Starts  it  out,  "  1  love  you,  Papa"^ — 

Then  th'  lines  all  seem  t'  float— 
Do  you  blame  me?     She's  my  baby: 

N's  th*  first  she  ever  wrote. 

'Way  off  there  beyond  th'  tnountainSp 

By  a  sunny,  summer  sea, 
Bpellin*  out  net  daddy's  letters 

An"  a-sendin'  love  t'  me — 
What?     Not  ynn  big  brKibies  crj-^in'! 

W'y  it  hain*t  your  baby's  note; 
It's  my  own  wee  girlie's  letter, 

Very  first  she  ever  wrote. 

No^-no  ninnin'  on  me,  fdlcrs, 
Snmethin'  choky's  in  my  throati 

'Cause  this  let te?r*s  fr'm  my  baby. 
An'  th'  tinst  she  ever  wrote. 


An  Unjust  Aspersion — '*Yes,  our  society's  new 
president  certainly  is  a  busy  woman,  but  they 
say  she  is'ncglecting  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother." 
"That  is  not  true.  1  know  for  a  fact  that  she 
manages  to  see  her  family  almost  every  day." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

Mr.  Wredink  (the  old  bookkeeper) — *' To-day 

marks  my  fortieth  year  of  service  with  you,  sir.  ' 
Mr.  Hides — *'  I  was  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Wredink,  and  I 
arranged  a  little  surprise  for  you.  Take  this  alarm 
clock,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
punctuality." — Ex. 

What  to  Do  in  Rheumatism. — A  professor  at 

one  of  the  allopathic  colleges  is  reported  to  have 
said:  ** There  are  two  things  to  be  done  in  rheu- 
matism— grin  and  bear  it,  or  bear  it  and  not  grin". 
— Homasopathic  Envoy. 

**  Why  is  it,"  asked  the  curious  ^est,  "that 

the  poor  men  usually  give  larger  tips  than  rich 
men?"  "Well,  suh,"  said  the  waiter,  *'de  po'  man 
don't  want  nobody  to  fin'  out  he's  po',  and  de  rich 
man  don't  want  nobody  to  fin'  out  he's  rich,  suh." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Father's  Ultimatum — Father  (tryingto  read) 

— '*  What's  that  terrible  racket  in  the  hall?"  Mother 
— "One  of  the  children  just  fell  down  the  stairs." 
Father — "Well,  you  tell  the  children  if  they  can't 
fall  down  stairs  quietly  they'll  have  to  stop  it." — 
Chicago  News. 


PUZZLE    PICTURE   Op  MAN  AND   DOG.       FIND  THE  MAN, 
FLIEGE.NDE    BLATTER. 


An  Easy  One. — Jonathan — "  I  say,  Britisher,  can 
you  spell  horse?"  Englishman — "Orse?  Why, 
certainly.  It  honly  takes  a  haitch  and  a  ho  and  a 
har  and  a  hess  and  a  he  to  spell  'orse." — Kansas 
City  Joiirnal. 

"What  is  it  now,  sergeant?"  "Sure, 'tis  the 

new  recruit,  sor.  Oi  tould  him  to  mark  time  in 
th'  drill-room  till  Oi  coom  back,  and  he's  scratched 
up  th'  face  of  the  clock  wid  a  pencil,  sor." — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

His   Early    Training. — "A  two-cent  stamp. 

please,"  said  the  lady  at  the  stamp  window  of  the 
post-office.  "Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  new 
clerk,  who  had  just  ^aduated  from  a  department 
store;  "will  you  take  it  with  you  or  have  it  sent  ?"— 
Chicago  News. 

Mother — "You  say  your  husband  no  longer 

spends  his  evenings  at  the  club."  Daughter—  1 
soon    broke    him    of    that."     Mother — "How   did 

rou  manage?"  Daughter — "Before  going  to  Wd 
put  two  easy  chairs  close  together  by  the  parlor 
fire,  and  then  held  a  match  to  a  cigar  until  the 
room  got  a  faint  odor  of  smoke." — New  Yor-: 
Weekly. 

Ambiguous — A  faithful  Irish  maid  called  upon 

her  former  mistress,  who  had  recently  lost  her 
mother.  "Och,  mum!"  Nora  began,  "an'  the 
shwate  lady's  gone;  shure,  Oi  niver  knowed  it 
till  a  wake  afther  th'  buryin'.  She  wuz  loike  wan 
av  me  own,  an' — "  with  a  fresh  hurst  of  tears— 
"there  wa'n't  nobody  Oi'd  rather  hov  seen  dead 
than  yure  darlin*  ould  mother." — Judge. 

Lizzie — "Does  Chimmy  know  how  to  make 

love?"  Aggie — "Sure!  He  haint  been  a  caddie 
two  years  for  nutt'n!" — Ptu:k. 

Inquisitive  Person — "  What  are  those  peculiar 

looking  tilings?"  Dealer — "Pressed  family  skel- 
etons for  the  closets  of  fiat-dwellers." — Judge. 

Ascum — "How   are  the  plans  for  your  new 

house  coming  along?"  Subbubs — "Splendidly. 
My  wife  has  finally  laid  out  all  the  closets  she 
wants,  and  now  all  the  architect's  got  to  do  is  to 
build  the  house  around  them." — PhiladclpliiJ 
Press. 

She  Stuttered — He  stood  in  the  doorway,  hat 

in  hand,  and  the  stuttering  young  lady  was  inviting 
him  to  call  again.  "Come  aroimd  S-s-s-s-s."  slu* 
began,  trying  to  say  Sunday,  but  the  sentence  was 
never  finished.  .The  dog  tnought  she  meant  "sic 
*em,"  and  he  did. — Kansas  City  Independent. 

Mrs.    Bilkins    (sweetly) — "Do  have  another 

piece  of  cake,  Cousin  John."  Cousin  John— 
"Why,  really,  I've  already  had  two;  but  it's  &^ 
good  I  believe  I  will  have  another."  Little  Johnnie 
(excitedly) — "Ma's  a  winner!  Ma's  a  winner' 
She  said  she'd  bet  you'd  make  a  pig  of  yourself!'*  — 
Town  and  Country. 

Would  Help  Her  Out— Mrs.    Hiram— "You 

may  stay  until  your  week  is  up,  Bridget,  but  when 
you  go  I  must  tell  you  I  won't  be  able  to  write  you 
a  letter  of'  recommendation."  Bridget — '*I>>n't 
let  yer  want  of  eddication  imbarrass  ye.  madam 
Oi'll  write  it  fur  ye.  an'  ye  can  make  ver  mark  to 
'it:' ^Philadelphia  Press. 
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bill:   "go  on,  HAROLD,  SAY  SOMEFINK."      (wiTH  A  SUDDEN  INSPIRATION)  **ASK  HER  THE  TIMe!" — ^JUDY. 


Sure  of  His  Welcome — "Let  me  get  at  him!" 
exclaimed  the  wild-eyed  man,  trying  to  force  his 
way  through  the  crowd  surrounding  the  President. 
*'Stop  him!"  shouted  one  of  the  guards;  "he's  an 
anarchist!"  "Anarchist  be  darned!"  said  the 
'struggling  man;  '*  I'm  the  father  of  twenty-one 
children!  * — Chicago  Tribune. 

She  had  risen  several  times  to  let  a  gentleman 

pass  out  between  the  acts.  "I  am  very  sorry  to 
disturb  you,  madam,"  he  remarked  apologetically, as 
he  went  out  for  the  fourth  time.  "  Oh,  don't  mention 
it,"  she  replied,  pleasantly,  "  I  am  most  happy  to 
oblige  you.  My  husband  keeps  the  refreshment 
harr— Tit-Bits. 

A  Busy  Day— Hallit—"  What's  the  matter, 

Klay?  You  look  all  tired  out?"  Klay — "And 
no  wonder.  I've  had  a^  hard  day  of  it.  I  don't 
know  when  I've  worked  so  hard.  I  looked  at  the 
men  clean  up  the  railroad  station  this  morning, 
and  after  that  I  saw  three  safes  raised  into  four- 
story  windows,  and  four  loads  of  coal  delivered  in 
baskets." — Boston  Transcript. 

"What  on  earth  is  to  become  of  the  Sparks 

familv,  I  wonder?"  "Why,  what's  the  trouble 
with  em?"  "All  hit  heavy  by  the  new  food  craze. 
Went  over  the  other  morning  and  found  *em  at 
breakfast — grandmother  catin'  Blank's  Food, 
Sparks'  wife  tacklin'  Dobb's  Cereal,  and  the  children 
divided  between  ten  different  brands."  "And 
where  was  the  old  man?"  "In  the  stable,  eatin' 
a  bale  of  hay." — Tit-Bits. 

Papa — "Ycu  saw  that  big  boy  whipping  the 

little  one,  and  you  didn't  interfere.  Suppose  you 
had  been  that  little  boy?" 

Bobbie — "I  did  think  of  that  an'  was  going  to  part 
'cm.  but  then  I  happened  to  think,  s'pose  I  was  the 
big  boy?     So  I  let  'cm  alone." — Tit-nits, 


The  new  teacher  asked  of  t^e  class  the  following 
question :  ; 

"John  had  five  oranges.  James  gave  him  eleven, 
and  he  gave  Peter  seven.  How  many  did  he  have 
left?" 

Before  this  problem  the  class  recoiled. 

"Please  sir, '  said  a  young  lad,  "we  always  does 
our  sums  in  apples." — Little  Chronicle. 

"Well,  little  chap,"  said  the  stranger  in  the 

family,  picking  up  one  of  the  children,  what  are 
you  going  to  he  when  you  are  a  man?" 

"Nuffin." 

"Nothing?     Why  so?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Because,"  said  the  child,  "I'm  a  little  girl." — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Small  Boy — "I   say,  mister,   lend   me  your 

handkercher;  this  'ere  little  feller  'as'  ad  a  tumble. 
I'll  give  it  yer  back,  honest." — Glasgow  Evening 
Times. 

A  Happy  Faculty.— Young Tutter  (to  Hostess) 

— "I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening.  But 
then  I  always  manage  to  enjoy  myself,  no  matter 
where  I  am.  ' — Life. 

"  Your  uncle,  the  Bishop,"  remarked  the  caller, 

"is  becoming  famous,  isn't  he?"  "Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Lapsling,  affably.  "He's  getting  to  be  quite 
a  celibacy." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"I  was  just  telling  my  daughter,"  said  Mrs. 

Noosens,  "that  it'.s  really  a  shame  for  her  to  play 
the  piano  on  Sunday."  "Why  did  you  mention 
Sunday  particularly?  '  asked  Mrs.  Pepprey. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Retrograding. — Farmer  Ragweed — "  Has  Bill 

learned  anything  tew  college?"  Mrs.  Ragweed — 
"No;  an'  wuss'n  that,  he  s  forgot  what  he  uster 
know!  Says  he  can't  eat  pie  without  a  fork." — 
Chicago  News, 
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BRER  RABBIT.  **I  SUPPOSE  YOU  HAVEN'T  SEEN 
SUCH  A  THING  AS  A  GOLF  BALL  ABOUT  ANYWHERE, 
HAVE   YOU?*' PUNCH 

QUITE  SO 

The  Oak  Park  girl  had  just  come  home  from 
her  first  Ping-Pong  party.  She  had  never 
played  the  game  before  that  evening.  When 
she  entered  the  library  her  father  was  folding 
up  his  newspaper,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed. 

*'Do  you  know,  papa,  I  discovered  to-night 
that  I  never  really  cared  about  anything 
before  in  my  life,"  she  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction.    **I  want  you  to  know  about  it." 

*'Yes?"  said  the  old  man  with  a  rising 
inflection  on  the  word.  He  was  interested, 
perhaps  excited.  His  daughter's  face  was 
serious. 

**I  have  fallen  in  love  with  Ping-Pong." 

"What!"  exclaimed  paterfamilias. 

His  dismay  was  now  unmistakable.  Just 
then  his  wife  entered  the  room.  He  turned 
indignant  eyes  upon  her: 

*'  You  are  a  nice  woman! "  he  shouted  at  her. 
•*What  do  you  mean,  madam,  by  bringing  up 
your  daughter  the  way  you  have  done?  No, 
don't  interrupt — it's  matter  enough.  Owing 
to  your  skilftil  management,  our  little  girl 
has  lost  what  little  sense  she  was  bom  with. 
She  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  Chinaman." 

Five  minutes  later  the  old  gentleman  was 
apologizing  both  to  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 
As  he  went  off  to  bed,  however,  he  muttered 
under  his  breath : 

"Ping-Pong,  ping-pong;  that's  a  nice  name 
for  a  game!" 


JUST  WHAT  NE  WANTED 

One  of  the  first  men  to  reach  San  Francisco 
with  a  hoard  of  Klondike  gold  was  an  Irishman 
named  Finnegan,  who  had  been  very  poor 
before  he  struck  it  rich,  and  who,  consequently, 
was  unfamiliar  with  many  ordinary  usages  of 
a  life  of  luxury. 

**  Oi  say,  yes  kin  bringme  two  dozen eyesters," 
he  said,  airily,  as  he  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
finest  restaurants  in  'Frisco. 

T*he  oysters  were  soon  set  before  him,  and 
Finnegan,  looking  about  him  for  something 
to  put  on  them,  and  hardly  knowing  what 
that  something  should  be,  spied  a  bottle  of 
Tabasco,  and  proceeded  to  season  the  bivalves 
not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

Impaling  an  oyster  upon  his  fork,  he  thrust  it 
into  his  mouth,  then  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a 
terrific  roar  of  pain,  and  began  dancing  about 
and  yelling  like  a  madman. 

'*See  here!"  cried  the  proprietor,  rushing  to 
the  table,  "keep  still,  or  I'll  put  you  out!" 

"P-P-put  me  out,  is  it?  Oi  wish  yez  would 
put  me  out!"  yelled  Finnegan.  "Me  insides 
is  blazin'  loike  a  match-factory!  " 

Merchant  (sternly) — '*Mr.  Clark,  I  saw  you  at 

the  ball  game  yesterday.  When  you  asked  me  to 
let  you  off  for  the  afternoon  you  said  you  were 
going  to  a  funeral." 

Clark — **  That's  so.  Tm  pretty  near  a  prophet, 
ain't  I?  Did  you  ever  see  a  slower  game  in  your 
life  ?  •  '—Philadelphia  Press. 


ECCENTRIC  OLD  GENT  (WHOSE  PET  AVERSION  IS  A 
DIRTY  CHILD).  "GO  AWAY,  YOU  DIRTY  GIRL,  AND 
WASH    YOUR    face!" 

INDIGNANT  YOUNGSTER.  "YOU  GO  *0¥E,  YOU 
PIRTV   OLD   MAN,   AND  PO  VER  'AIR!"-^PVNCH, 
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O  p  e  n     >^      *?      >^ 

Talks      ^      WitK      ^ 


Questions: 

Correspondents 


All  queries  for  this  department  must  be 
short,  to  the  point,  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  reasonably  answered.  Queries 
not  conforming  to  the  above  rules  will  be 
ignore^  Correspondence  concerning  queries 
unanswered  by  the  department  will  be  gladly 
received. 

971.  Who  is. Pierre  Loti,  the  French  writer, 
and  what  do  you  consider  his  best  book? — Constant 
Reader,  Brooklyn. 

[Pierre  Loti  is  the  nom  de  gnerre  of  M. 
Viaud,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy. 
His  books  are  all  delightftil.  Personally,  we 
prefer  Madame  Chrysanth^me.] 


972.  Please,  through  your  Open  Question  De- 
partment, can  you  inform  me  how  I  can  trace  up 
when  a  certain  part  of  family  landed  at  an  eastern, 
port  of  this  country  and  from  what  part  of  British 
Isles  they  came?  How  one  can  find  information 
of  family,  aside  from  the  members  themselves? 

— G.  E.  M.,  Okarchc,  Okla. 

[Your  use  of  the  word  "part"  is  just  a 
trifle  ambiguous.  You  had  better  consult 
genealogical  books  and  records  for  such 
information.  On  this  subject  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  authoritative  than  we  are.] 


973.  Who  wrote  the  House  of  Pomegranates, 
and  can  it  be  secured  in  this  country.^ — G.  Haines, 
San  Francisco. 

[Oscar  Wilde.  The  book  is  very  hard  to 
procure  in  this  country,  and  it  commands  a 
big  price.  There  is  an  excellent  French 
translation  entitled  La  Maison  des  Grenades, 
which  may  be  ordered  from  dealers  in  French 
publications.] 

974.  Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  old 
poem  or  toast  which  has  one  verse  beginning  as 
follows: 

"  I  drink  to  one  whose  image  never  may  depart. 
Deep  graven  on  this  grateful  heart, 
Till  memory  be  dead." 
And  ends  up  the  toast  by  alluding  to  "my  mother." 
—J.  R.  B.  Van  Cleare.  Springfield,  111. 

975.  Will  you  please  publish  the  lines.  Addressed 
to  a  Human  Skull,  found  many  years  ago  on  a 
street  in  London,  and  for  which  a  reward  of  fifty 
guineas  was  unsuccessfully  offered  for  the  author  s 
name. 

And  also  the  one  or  more  verses  and  the  author 
describing  an  infant  cbiW  a§  wandering  about  the 


battlements  of  heaven   anxiously  seeking  an   en- 
trance. 

A  man  on  the  inside  discovers  the  little  one, 
who  now  has  fotmd  and  is  trying  to  open  the  gate; 
his  interest  and  sympathy  call  for  help,  and  lifting 
the  infant  in  his  arms  is  met  with  a  smile  of  gratitude 
and  the  question  "What  is  your  name?"  Where- 
upon the  man,  with  a  look  of  tenderness  and  love, 
replies,  "My  name  was  Calvin  once,  but  I  see 
things  better  now  "-r— James  H.  Camp,  Delarin, 
Wis. 


976.  Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  finding  the 
title  and  author  of  the  following  beautiful  poem: 

If  you  have  gentle  words  and  looks,  my  friends, 
To  spare  for  me,  if  you  have  tears  to  shed 
That  I  have  suffered — keep  them  not,  I  pray, 
Until  I  hear  not,  see  not,  being  dead. 

If  you  have  flowers  to  give,  fair  lily  buds. 
White  roses,  daisies,  meadow-stars,  that  be 
Mine  own  dear  name-sakes,  let  them  smile  and  make 
The  air,  while  yet  I  breathe  it,  sweet  for  me. 

For  loving  looks,  though  fraught  with  tenderness. 
And  loving  tears,  though  they  fall  thick  and  fast, 
And  words  of  praise,  Alas!   can  naught  avail 
To  lift  the  shadows  from  a  life  that's  past. 

And  rarest  blossoms,  what  can  they  suffice, 
Offered  to  one  who  can  no  longer  gaze 
UpKm  their  beauty?     Flowers  on  coffins  laid 
Impart  no  sweetness  to  departed  days. 

"Anon." 
— Harry  C.  Mosher,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

977.  May  I  ask  your  help  in  tracing  through 
your  "Open  Questions"  department,  this  fugitive 
newspaper  poem — "In  Arcadie"?  I  give  the  first 
stanza: 

"We  two  have  been  in  Arcadie, 
But  it  was  long  ago. 
The  wild  syringa  blossomed  there, 

Gold  hearts  set  sweet  in  snow. 
And  crimson  salmon-berry  bells. 
Ah  me,  so  long  ago!" 
The  freedom  to  use  this,  set  to  music,  without 
danger  of  infringing  a  copyright,  is  the  motive  in 
this  search. — Mary  M.  Haley,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

» 

978.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  might 
find  the  following  poem,  and  by  whom  it  was 
written  ? 

"  Upon  the  valley's  lap 

The  dewy  morning  throws 
A  thousana  pearly  drops 
To  make  a  single  rose. 
Thus  often  in  the  course 
Of  life's  fleeting  years 
A  single  pleasure  costs 

The  soul  a  thousand  tears." 

—J.  S.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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OPEN  QUESTIONS 


979.  Could  you  or  any  reader  inform  me  as  to 
the  name  and  author  of  the  poem  of  which  this 
is  an  excerpt? 

'*  Shall  you  complain  who  feed  the  world, 
Who  clothe  the  world, 
Who  house  the  world; 
Shall,  you  complain  who  are  the  world, 
Of  what  the  world  may  do? 
As  from  this  hour 
You  use  your  power, 
The  world  must  follow  you." 
— E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


980.     Will  some  sapient  reader  please  give  the 
remainder  of  a  clever  parody  on  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox's poem,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  as  follows: 
Laugh  and  we'll  tie  right  to  you, 

Weep — well,  it  doesn't  go; 
The  p^rand  old  West  never  dampens  her  breast. 
With  the  trickle  of  tears,  you  know. 
Or  perhaps  the  editor  himself  can  oblige.    Here  is 
another  of  a  different  order  and  of  which  I  would  be 
obliged  if  the  missing  links  could  be  furnished: 
Lay  my  rifle  here  oeside  me, 
Place  my  Bible  on  my  breast. 


981.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  the 
poem  The  Sad  House  in  Heaven?  I  think  it  is 
one  of  Riley's. — W.  A.  Rogers,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 


982.  Will  you  kindly  ansv/er  in  your  next  issue 
the  question  of  authorsnip  of  following  lines,  and 
where  they  may  be  found  ? 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once, 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  good  thing  I  can  do 

Let  me  do  it  now, 

I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

—J.  R.  Mulligan,  Newark,  N.  J. 


983.     Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
the  rest  of  quotation  and  who  wrote  the  selection  ? 
Opportunity  is  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled 
That  stops  at  our  door  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
This  is  an  old  quotation  heard  in  school,  and  am 
very  anxious  to  know  the  entire  selection. 

— E.  L.  Rogers,  Farber,  Mo. 


984.     Can  you  tell  me  the  author  of  the  following 
lines  ? 

A  smile  for  the  living  is  worth  a  dozen  tears  for  the 
dead. 

— Edith  T.  Edminson,  Natchez,  Miss. 

[While  the  editor  of  this  department  is  in 
a  position  to  trace'  all  fairly  well-known 
verse,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  and  find 
sources  for  the  great  mass  of  fugitive  poems 
daily  appearing  in  the  magazines  and  press. 
Although  we  shall  continue  to  publish  such 
queries  and  answer  them  when  possible,  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  department  that  queries 
more  literary  in  tone  and  of  more  general 
interest  should  be  submitted.] 


the  United  States  in  the  literary  world^  and  how 
its  literature  ranks  with  that  of  other  nations?  Also 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  most  disttxiguished 
writers  of  genius  living  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
(b)  Please  send  me  any  literature  you  have  to  prove 
that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen. — L.  B.  Perkins.  Kindrick, 
Grayson  Co.,  Ohio. 

[(a)  Critical  opinion  differs  widely  relative 
to  the  rank  this  country  holds  in  the  literary^ 
world.  While  it  by  no  mean?  holds  the  first 
rank,  its  position  is  firmly  established  in  let- 
ters. Compared  with  other  nations,  v;('  are 
hardly  out  of  our  swaddling  clothr  * .  md 
have  not  the  example  of  a  glorious  tep/axy 
history  as  have  some  of  the  old  worll^coun- 
tries.  Many  and  diverse  reasons  th  \t  are 
obvious  forbid  us  giving  the  names  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  writers  of  genius  at  present  with 
us.  (b)  Unfortunately  we  have  no  such  litera- 
ture, and  cannot  comply  with  your  request.  The 
verbatim  report  of  speeches  made  at  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  will  undoubtedly  give  you 
the  information  you  desire.] 


986.     Who   is   the  author  of    a  book  e.i titled 
Daboc  Dalina,  a  novel  translated  from  the  Dutch, 
and  treating  of  the  conditions  in  Java?  Who  are  the 
publishers,  and  where  can  the  book  be  procured? 
—J.  Veale,  Mandarin,  Fla. 


ANSWERS   FROM   CORRESPONDENTS 

942.  (2)  Jane  Shore  and  Jew's  Dr  "ghter,  by 
Manr  Bennett,  are  for  sale  by  "Walker,  'all  &  Co , 
6  Whitefriars  street,  Fleet  Street,  Lon('  jn,  E.C.,  in 
several  editions,  at  one  shilling  and  \^o  shillings 
each. — ^W.  Emmette  Coleman,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


945.  Ersilia,  by  E.  'Francis  Poynter,  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  "-  New  York,  1876.— 
A.  M.  Campbell,  Ash»^ville, 


947.  Replying  to  query  in  your  March  ntunber, 
I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of  "The  Legend  of 
the  Easter  Egg,"  which  is  probably  the  poem  your 
correspondent  desires. — Sr.  M  Richard.  34  West 
26th  St.,  New  York. 

[Thank  you.  The  poem  will  be  sent  to 
the  querist.] 


957.  In  >our  April  issue  I  note  a  query  in  regard 
to  the  "  World  Before  the  Flood."  It  was  written 
by  James  Montgomery,  and  may  be  foimd  in  his 
poetical  works.  I  first  read  it  years  ago  in  '*  Prose 
and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America,"  by  G.  P.  Morris 
and  N.  P.  Willis,  it  is  a  different  poem  fro»n  the 
"Earth  Before  the  Flood"  by  E.  H.  Bickcrsteth. 
— W.  ^         o  '^i  236  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


985.     (a)  Will  you  please  give  me  the  rank  of 


958.  In  response  to  query,  the  author  of  *'For 
flowers  that  bloom  beneath  our  feet,"  etc.,  is  Mar- 
garet Sangster. — E.  Bunghardt,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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DEIICHTFUL  AFTER  BATHINC,  A  LUXURY  AFTER  SHAVING 

Beautlfleaand  Preaer^ee  the  Completion, 
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Postum 


Physicians  know  ihaT 
dnigs  will  not  correct  ihe 
evils  caused    by  cofTce 
^CofIe€•  causes  "Our  Na- 
tional Disease— Dyspef*- 

The  only  remt^dy  is  to  stop  short  on  the 
cofTec  and  use  Postum  Cereal  Coffee  in  it^ 
plat'f.  A  physician  of  Hcber,  Ark.,  says  :  'I 
have  been  a  colTce  drinker  for  50  years  and  have 
ofien  thought  ihat  1  could  not  live  without  it 
After  many  years  of  sufTering  from  our  rational 
ma'ady,  dysiJepKia,  I  finally  attributes!  it  to  the 
drinking  of  cofTee,  and  after  some  thriu,;ht  dc- 
'ennincd  to  use  Postnm  Fof>d  Coffee  I  soon 
found  myself  so  much  better  1  u??ed  it  at  all  meals 
antl  I  am  pleastd  to  say  it  lias  entirely  cured  me 
of  indigestion. 

*'  I  gained  19  pounds  in  4  ntonths,  and  my 
^en  e  ra  1  h  ea  1 1  h  1  !5  greatl  y  im  p  ro  v  ed  /  *  Name  gi  v  en 
bv  Postum  Cereal  Co  ,  Battle  Crt^k,  Mich. 


ED.  PINAVD'S  Eau  de  Q\ili\ine  Is  the 

best  Hair  Res  to  rat  We  known.  It  preserves 
tha  hair  from  parasitic  attacks,  tones  up  the 
hair  bulbs,  cleanses  the  scalp  and  positively 
removes  dandruff, 

ED«  PINAVD'SEau  de  Q\tlnine  U  also 
a  most  excellent  hair  dressing.  The  sweet 
and  refined  odor  which  it  leaves  la  the  hair 
makes  tt  a  tailet  luxury*  t 

Sold  Evcrytih&t, 
4oE.  bottles*  5Qo.  B<tm*  bottles.  StOO 
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